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BY HIS MOST DUTIFUL SUBJECT, 


Rien GOUGH, 
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PREFACE 


OUR editions of CAMDE N's BRITANN IA in Engl. i/h preſenting themſelves 

F to the public regard in the ſhort ſpace of 65 years, and at the different diſ- 
tances of 30, 20 and 17 years from each other, may ſeem an extraordinary appear- 
ance in the literary world that requires to be accounted for, _ : 
The claims of the firſt of theſe three editions are founded on the preſumptive | 
right of bookſellers to diſtribute a new edition when the preceding is ſold os - 
eſpecially when the book has ſo much merit as this in its rudeſt ſtate. 

Thoſe of the ſecond and third ' reſt on the reputation of the Right Reverend 
| TIT, and the additions he might have intended for any future edition. 
on the claims of the fourth, enlarged to near double the ſize of the laſt of the | 
preceding ones, the impartial reader is to judge. The preſent edition, as it courts 
no patronage, expects no praiſe beyond its intrinſic deſert. 8 
The want of an improved edition of the Britannia has been long complained of, | 
and it is not perhaps eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why one has not been undertaken - 
ſooner. Dr. Richardſon obſerved to Mr. Thoreſby, that if Camden were — 
he could enlarge his work to another volume from new diſcoveries . | 


In the preſent additions, after ſtating all that Leland * ſaid before Camden, I have 


endeavoured to confine myſelf to the moſt ſtriking circumſtances of each place; and 
if I have given way to diſquiſitions, it is only where I thought my great maſter would 
bave done the ſame. Without entering into the details of a county hiſtorian, or 
adopting the mode of a modern writer of a deſcription of En gland, I have endeavoured - 
to do that for Mr. Camden, which Mr. Camden, in the ſame circumſtances, would 

have done for himſelf. 

It ſeems no part of Mr. Camden's plan to ſtate the manufactures or commercial i im- 
provements of cach place. A formal catalogue of plants peculiar to each county 
was no more in his view than a liſt of markets, fairs, or members of parliament. 
The firſt of theſe articles, ſo amazingly increaſed fince Mr. Camden's time, are fully 
enlarged upon in Dr. Campbell's excellent performance. The latter, ſuggeſted by 
biſhop Gibſon, has, I truſt, been in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the help of ſome 
young friends, who have exerted their utmoſt diligence in collecting the plants 
peculiar to each county from books and the reſearches of themſelves and other 
botaniſts, who have multiplied ſince Ray in the ſame proportion as the ſcience has 
improved. As to the other articles, every common reader knows where to find them. 

If it be objected that too large a portion of Leland is tranſcribed *, let it be conſi- 
dered, that it 1s merely with a view to ſhew where Mr. Camden eee from | 
him. Should the ſuppoſed plagiariſm by this compariſon be thought to turn out 
greater than even Brooke aſſerted, it is no reproach to Mr. Camden to have given 
ſuch a form, arrangement, and dreſs, to the fugitive notes of his great predeceſſor, 
whoſe noble deſign a variety of accidents concurred to cut ſhort. Leland was the 
Camden of his age; and had the reign of Henry VIII. been as favourable to lite- 
rary or antiquarian reſearches as that of his daughter, we might not have wanted 
Mr. CAN or rather we ſhould have had his genius under another name. How 


WL, 


= Leland's Itin. I. 121. 
d In Dorſetſhire the parts of Leland, which are copied by Mr. FOR] are printed | in Italic type, 28 a foe- 
cimen how cloſely Mr. Camden copied him. 5 


Vol. I. | bb „ warmly 
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warmly Leland breathed the ſame ſpirit .may be ſeen in his letters to archbiſhop 


 Cranmer recommending his collections to his care“. Not to repeat what I have 


elſewhere ſaid in praiſe of Leland, ſuffice it to obſerve, that the rapidity of re- 
formation, however favourable to religion, gave a fatal wound to ſuch kind of 
knowledge as Leland and Camden purſued, It is no mean praiſe tor Mr, Camden 
that he filled up the outlines of Leland *. 5 | 

It was not till after the ToroGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN had re received the public = 


ſanction that I entertained the leaſt thought of a new edition of CAM DEN's 
BRITANNIA. Though for 20 ſummers I had amuſed myſelf with taking topo- 


graphical notes in various parts of England, and at laſt of Scotland, it was with 
no higher view than private information, or perhaps of communicating them to the 
public in ſome ſuch form as Dr. Stukeley's Itinerary, or that of the local antiquities 
of particular towns or diſtricts. This, it is hoped, will account for the imperfection 
in the editor's own additions to many parts of the work. As Mr, Camden's deſcrip- 
tion was made from actual ſurvey, it is but reaſonable to require the ſame attention 
from the additional ones. But as both the diſpoſition and opportunity to indulge 
theſe inquiries have given place to a more domeſtic life, I warn the reader not to 
complain of a diſappointment if he does not trace me in every part of the kingdom; * 


And if 1 requeſt him to content himſelf in many caſes with the reſearches of others, 


though 1 will not offer ſuch an inſult to his diſcernment, as to intrude on him the 


rude oblervations of every rambler, now the rage of travelling about Britain is | 
become ſo contagious, that every man who can write Or read makes a Pocket | 


Britannia tor himſelf or others. SED | 
There is more cauſe to be alarmed when I conſider the requiſites for the preſent 


undertaking, and for arranging the materials that have been communicated to 
the world during the laſt 50 years. New and different lights have been thrown 


on our Roman antiquities, and freſh inſcriptions and ſtations have come forward ; 


the contents of our libraries are better known, and many MSS. relating to our 
hiſtory and antiquities have been printed, Mr. Camden's prediction, that “ a new 
age, a new race of men, would produce new diſcoveries,” has been fully verified; 


and, to his immortal honour, he ſtill ſhines as the great luminary of our antiquities, 


Not to ſet off the preſent improvements by an invidious compariſon with the aſſiſt- 


ances communicated to biſhop Gibſon, and recited in his preface, the“ Britiſh 


Topography“ would ſhew the addition to the liſt of books and treatiſes T 
the antiquities of the three kingdoms ſince his time. 1 muſt, however, acknow- 


ledge my particular obligations to my. learned and communicative friends in che 
| following counties. | 


The Rev. Mr. Manning permitted the free uſe of his Hiſtory of Surrey, without 
tearing to anticipate a work which the public impatiently expects. The Rev. Mr. 
Price of the Bodleian library, Oxford, overlooked the deſcription of that county; 
as did the late fir John Cullum, fir John Fenn, and the Rev. Mr. Thome, of Caſtle 
Riſing, thoſe of Suffolk and Norfolk; Mr. Eſſex and Mr. Cole, Cambridgeſhire; 
John Wightwick, and Samuel Pipe Wolferſtan, eſqrs. Staffordſhire; the Rev. Mr. 


Aſhby, Leiceſterſhire. This laſt county has been improved by the papers of the 
late Rev. Samuel Carte, vicar of St. Martin's, Leiceſter, and the aſſiduous reſearches 
of my friend and printer, Mr. John Nichols. The minute books of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Spalding, by favour of Mr, F airfax Johnſon, grandſon to the founder, 


and the papers of the Rev. Dr. Gordon, precentor of Lincoln, ſupplied much new 


matter in Lincolnſhire ; Mr. Pegge in Derbyſhire ; Shropſhire is greatly indebted to the 


Rev. Mr. Francis Leighton of Shrewſbury ; Hereford to a MS. of the late Mr. Blount, 
of Orielton, communicated by Dr. Naſh. Mr. Pennant overlooked the northern 
counties of Wales, of which his printed deſcription has furniſhed ſo full an account; 
and i Scotland owes much to his inveſtigation. Yorkſhire will bear ample teſtimony 


2 Life of Leland, p. 23. | 
0 Q. when he quotes Leland by name, if he means any * more than his Cygnea Cantio 2 


8 


= B 


William Hutchinſon, of Bernard Caſtle, and John Cade, eſq; of Gains ford. Not to 


enlarge on a variety of leſſer corrections, which have been occaſionally received 


from others in the whole courſe of the work. 

SCOTLAND has been ſo fully laid open in the courſe of a Ks late Years, that one 
would think Mr. Camden's apology tor his want of information from thence, or, the 
prevailing taſte tor illuſtratiog our national antiquities had been carried into that 
kingdom. I muſt again repeat my acknowledgements to Mr. George Paton, of 


Edinburgh ; and I received ſome corrections from ſir David Dalrymple, lord Hailes. 


If the ſame diſcoveries for IRELAND are more confined, it is owing to the failure 
of the Philoſophical Society, which had begun to illuſtrate particular counties. I am 


_ obliged however for information to ſeveral curious gentlemen of that kingdom; 
to John Cowper Walker, eſq; and to Mr. Wilſon, of Dublin; to Mr. Beaufort, of 


Athy ; to the Rev. Mr. Ledwich, of Old Glas, Durrow; and to the Rev. Dr. Camp- 


bell, for an excellent comprehenſive view of the * of that kingdom 


"From the earlieſt times to the lateſt revolution in * 


It would ill become the pretent tranſlator to paſs any reflections on the reſpect- 
able name of his predeceſſor in this arduous work. The republic of letters has 


great obligations to bi op GIBSON. For if Camden firſt reſtored Antiquity to 
Britain, and Britain to Antiquity, his lordſhip reſtored Camden to himſelf, reſcuing 
him from the contuſion of that univerſal tranſlator, Philemon Holland, and building 


on his lateſt and moſt improved edition a valuable ſuperſtructure. The vigorous 
and manly ſtyle which obtained in the laſt age and the beginning of this wants 


the poliſh and correctness of the preſent time; ſo that, without preſuming too much 


on the preſent tranſlation, or inſiſting on what the biihop himſelf apologized for, 


that his was the work of ſeveral hands, one may ſafely ſay, the alterations of our 


language rendered a new ttanſlation necefſary. In a modern tranſlation it was not 


thought neceflary to retain Mr. Camden's explanations of peculiar terms and 
cuſtoms for the uſe of forcigners. His ſtyle, like that of moſt of his contempo- 
raries, abounds with poetical terms and alluſions bordering a little on conceit. As 
far as language is concerned, it has been the tranſlator's intention to make the 
Britannia an Englith dlaſſic, calculated for every reader. 


If I thould be accuſed of differing not only from biſhop Gibſon, but from ſome 
able judges of the preſent age, as to the mode of diſpoſing the additions to the pre- 
ſent edition, 1 have but this apology, that as his lordſhip's additions,“ incorporated 
„ with Mr. Camden's text, but with proper marks of diſtinction,“ do not appear to 
me “ ſo plain as to be diſcerned at firſt fight by every reader who is attending to 
« theſe diſtinctions ;” or yet“ not plain enough to disfigure the page, or offend the 
« eye;” and certainly the text not © left entire or ſeparate ;” ſo the mode now 
adopted, by working up the deſcription of each county anew with as little repetition 


as poſſible, preſents the reader with an uninterrupted narrative immediately following 
Mr. Camden's, without the perplexity of continual reterence to long and diſtant notes, 


Such little corrections, remarks, or references, as could not be drought ir into the above- 


mentioned plan, are thrown at the bottom of the page. 


All the biſhop's additions, diſtinguiſhed by reference in Arabic numerals to his 
initial G. at the bottom of each page, are retained, except a very few, which were 


either unintereſting or erroneous, and moſt of them are enlarged and new modelled. 


A few mis-tranſlations, inſtances of falſe Engliſh, trite obſervations, and falſe facts, 


are freely noticed at the bottom of the page. 


Even Holland's additions, though decried by Mr. Camden : are retained, Mr. 
Camden's marginal notes are marked by *, , 1. Among theſe muſt not be for- 


gotten thoſe marked MS. n. Gale, being made by the late Mr. Samuel Gale in the 
margin of his copy of the author's laſt edition, which has fallen into my hands, 


* See Oxfordſhire. 


No 


to the friendly communications of Mr. Thomas Beckwith, who did not live to execute 
all his plans for the illuſtration of that county, wherein I have been ſomewhat aſſiſted 
by John Charles Brooke, eſq; Somerſet herald, Durham has received much im 
provement from the united aſſiſtance of Mr. George Allan, of Darlington, Mr. 


Vit 
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No reflection is intended on the editor, when 1 confeſs myſelf diſappointed by the 


lateſt edition of biſhop Gibſon's tranſlation, ſince, it is well known, he undertook 
no mote than to ſee it through the preſs, and continue the noble deſcents. His copy 


and papers are now in my hands. 


After all that has been, or can be, collected towards e a complete edition of 
the BRITANNIA, much muſt be left to be corrected and ſupplied by attentive 


inſpection of judicious travellers, or natives in the ſeveral counties. Increaſe of wealth 


- renders property ſo fluctuating that it can hardly be aſcertained for a ſucceſſion of years. 


Increaſe of honours, a conſequence of the foregoing cauſe, will add names to the 


| peerage, and titles to places now obſcure. Increaſe of cultivation makes rapid 
alterations in the face of the country, Old ſtations are levelled by the plough ; old 
manſion-houſes by modern refinement ; and old titles revive in new families. 
Others may trace out many things barely hunted 3 at here, and ſettle many points 
which are unavoidably left dubious, 
The errors of former editors ſerve but to awaken a ſtronger apprehenſion in the 
preſent: and if the great author could not fatisfy himſelf in his laſt and completeſt 
edition, what ſecurity is there for another editor's promiſe? If, in pointing out ſuch 
errors, thoſe of other Antiquaries are alſo arumadyerted Oh: els it is hoped 1s done | 
with the candour due to reſpectable names. 
Far from preſuming on an ability to correct the mies of preceding aditors, it - 
is not without the utmoſt diffidence I ſubmit to the public eye the reſult of twenty | 
years journeying, and a longer term of reading and enquiry ; the labour of ſeven 


years in tranſlating and enlarging Mr. Camden's valuable work ; and of nine more 


in attending this edition: through the preſs. This laſt term muſt apologize for the 


omiſſion of events that happened 3 the Progreſs of the preſs, and for ap- 


pearances of anachroniſm, | 
And now I caſt myſelf on the candour of the public, who, if they are not ſatisfied 
with the general apology which the extent and magnitude of the work ſuggeſts, 
muſt kindly furniſh me with a better. Senſible of innumerable imperfections 

- which it was. not in my power to obviate, if the cenſures they may provoke. are 
_ aggravated by inſult, the ſevereſt will only excite pity for their authors. But 
while I ſubmit to and ſolicit the correction of the liberal-minded and commu- 
nicative Antiquary, I profeſs myſelf as ſuperior to critics by profeſſion, as to the 
| meanneſs of thoſe marauders, who, by pillaging my labours for the day's amuſe- 
ment of a ſauntering traveller or a coffee-houſe lounger, offer a greater violence 


to the profit of the bookſeller, than to the reputation of the editor. 


Il will not bluſh to acknowledge the ſecret ſatisfaction I feel in having Le 
to publiſh a new edition of CAMDEN's BRITANNIA. The love of my country 
and of honeſt fame are my incentives as they were His and though the de/cription 


of a kingdom is a leſs intricate taſk than its %%%, becauſe materials are more at 


hand, and impartiality 1s leſs violated, I may hope there is ſome merit in uniting 
in one COMPEMEnnYE view the various parts of BRITISH Tan. 


ENFIELD, 


St. George's-Day, OILS | R. g. 


Abril 23, 1789. 
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nM A M D E N. 


Life of Mr. Camden to be prefixed to the BRITANNIA, ſhould contain only 
* the moſt ſtriking traits. There is no occaſion to wander into digreſſions, i 
enlarge upon vindications, or diſtract the reader's attention with epiſodes. The 
life written by Dr. Smith, conſidered by itſelf, is an elegant piece of Latin com- 
5 poſition. That by biſhop Gibſon a bald tranſlation of it, and that by Dr. Camp- 

bell in the Biographia Britannica, a meagre AII-d digeſted compilation, whoſe prin- 
cipal aim is to flatter the reverend tranſſator through his hero, and to vindicate 
Mr. Camden becauſe biſhop Gibſon tranſlated his work. Yet it ſtands unaltered 
in the new edition of that dictionary, and the notes added to it — trivial and 
5 unintereſting, . | PT, 

The life of a literary man cannot abound with events; and tha only controverſy 
Mr. Camden ever was engaged in is almoſt below notice. His preferments were as 
little diverſified; and his literary merit ſhines too conſpicuous in his works to need 
enhancing by the teſtimony of his friends, or the ſlander of his enemies. Even the 
reproach of his plagiariſm from Leland may be turned to his credit. It is no mean 
praiſe of Mr. Camden that he filled up Leland's outlines and with better aſ- 
ſiſtance, not to ſay ſuperior qualifications of judgement and ſtyle, notwithſtanding 
Dr, Smith's* affertion, on what ground I know not, that Mr. Camden ſet about his 
work long before he ſaw Leland's papers. He is pleaſed, however, to allow that 
Mr. Camden acknowledges his obligations to the Collectlanea; thoſe to the Itinerary 
may be collected from the preſent additions to every county. = | 


WILLIAM CAMDEN was born in the Old Bailey, London, May FE 1551* * 
His father Samſon Camden was a native of Lichfield, whence he was ſent very 
young to London, where he practiſed painting: , but ſettling in London became 
a member of the company of Painter Stainers“. The inſcription on the cup left 
by his ſon to the company calls him Pi&or Londinenſis, which may refer either to 
his profeſſion or his company. His mother was of the antient family of the 
Curwens of Workington c. Cumberland'. 

Their ſon received his firſt education at Chriſt's hoſpital/, which was founded 
the year after his birth by king Edward VI.; but the records of that houſe being 
deftroyed in the fire of London, the date of his admiſſion is loft”, Dr. — ſays, 


N e ——_— smith. 

d Diary. Wheare, © Parentatio Camdeni in Bates, 8 5 2 Gibſon treats his adinifion at Chriſt's 
vit. ſelect.“ p. 591. dates it 1550, and brings him to hoſpital as a fiction, becauſe not mentioned by him- 
Oxford 156 53 but Camden's Diary is deciſive againſt ſelf; but as it is by Wheare, who pronounced his fu- 


him. neral oration very ſoon after his death, it ſeems to 
© Smith vit. Camd. pref. ad Ep. Gibſon. have ſome foundation, eſpecially if we "conſider the 
See Britannia, Cumberland, III. 171. and MS. lowneſs of his circumſtances, and his dependence on 
Cott. Jul. F. VI. Dr. Thornton at Oxford. | 
Vo“. I, OE ſome 


in learning as laid the foundation of his future fame. 


The LI F E of Mr. Camvpex. 
ſome infer from hence, that he had loſt his father, and was admitted as an orphan: 
But it is certain Wheare does not give it that turn. Being ſeized with the plague 
1563, he was removed to Iſlington“; and, on his recovery, completed his educa- 
tion at Paul's ſchool ', where under Mr. Cook* or Mr, Malin, he made ſuch a progreſs 
Hence he was removed when 
about 15 years old! 1566 to Oxford, and entered as a ſervitor at Magdalen col- 
lege; and in the ſchool belonging to that college he perfected himſelf in grammar 
learning under Dr. Thomas Cooper, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln and Wincheſter”. 
But being diſappointed of a Demi's place, he removed to Broadgate hall, now Pem-: 
broke college, by the invitation of Dr, Thomas Thornton”, canon of Chriſt church, 
his patron and tutor”, He left behind him here a ſignal mark of the reſpect paid 
him by his contemporarics in the ſhort Latin graces compoſed by him, which were 
uſed many years after by the ſcholars of this ſoctety*. He removed from hence 
three years after to Chriſt Church, on the promotion of Dr. Thornton to a caconry 
there. This kind patron provided for him during the reſt of his. continuance at _ 
the univerſity, and he lived in his patron's lodgings!, At this time his acquaint- 
ance commenced with the two Carews, Richard and George; the latter of whom 


was by James I. created baron Clopton, and by Charles I. earl of Totnes; and it has 


been ſuppoſed, that as they were both antiquaries, their converſation might give 
Mr. Camden a turn to that ſtudy”, which he himſelf informs us he had ſtrongly 
imbibed before he left ſchool, and improved at Oxford. He was alſo acquàinted 
with John Packington, Stephen Powel, and Edward Lucy, knights“ 5 
time, by the encouragement of his friends, he ſtood for a fellowſhip at All Souls, 
but met with a repulſe, through the intereſt of the Popiſh party, on account of 
His zeal for the church of England.. He met with a ſecond Glappoiptroent | in his 
ſupplication to be admitted to the degree of Batchelor of Arts 1570*; and upon 
this he quitted Oxford, and came up to London the next year 1571, 12 5 now 


About this 


about 20. 


which he is ſtyled 


 Mmarilts, 


He purſued his ſtudies under the patronage of Dr. Gabriel? Goodman 


and Dr. Godfrey Goodman his brother, who tupplicd I with money and 


k or rather being ſeized ahh it there, „ele 


correptus Iſlingtonia.” Diary. 
i Ath. Ox. II. 269. Gibſon. Smith. | 
* John Cook, A. II. was the fifth maſter of Paul's 


| ſchool after its foundation by Dean Colet. He was 
admitted of King's college, Cambridge, 1533, was a 


native of Leiceſterſhire, and ſchool- fellow with lord- 


_ rreaſurer Burleigh, who was his patron, and pro- 
cared him from the earl of Huntingdon the rectory 


of North Cadbury c. Somerſet. He ſucceeded to 


this ſchool 1559, the year of queen Elizabeth's ac- 
| ceſſion; and under his direction ſhe was congratu- 


lared in her viſit to the city in a Latin oration and 


verſes, which may be ſeen in Holinſhed, Chron. II. 


1177. Knight's Life of Colet, p. 373, 374. By 


the dates of his ſucceſſors he probably quitted this 


{cliool about 1372; for Malin held it 9 years, Har- 


riſon 15, and Mulcaſter ſucceeded 1 596. 


+ Smith. = Gibſon. 


" Thomas 8 was born at Harrow in Mid- 


dleſex, educared at Chriſt church, canon of Wor- 


ceſtet and Hereford, of which laſt he was alſo pre- 


ceptor, vice- chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford 
1583 and 1599, an eſpecial benefador to the hoſ- 


| pital at Ledbury, of which he was maſter, and to the 
_ library at Hereford, He kept a ſchool] at Worceſ- 


ter, and was tutor to fir Philip Sidney and Mr. Cam- 
den when they were at Chriſt Church. He died 


April 20, 1629, aged 88, and was buried in the 
chancel at Ledbury, where is a handſome monu- 


ment againſt the north wall with an epitaph, in 

ricris Latini jermonis autor pri- 

See it id Willis, Hiſt. of Chriſt Church, 

Oxford, p. 453. and Ath. Ox. Il. faſti, p. 126. 

55 Wheare, 591. Smith. Wood, Ath. Ox. I. 480, 
? Wheare. Gibſon. 


4 lb. Camden | in . A* I. 148. 


2 


| n regiſter, kk. fol. 


books. 


x Doug, Bar. III. 410. Ath. Ox. I. 384. Though | 


Richard was of Chriſt Church, he had chambers in 
Broadgate hall, Ath. Ox. I. 304 and Dugdale might 
s affirm George to have been of Univerſity college, be- 


eauſe two of the ſurname had Dorn there. G. 
* Anſwer to Brook, p. 1 | Smith, p. 4. 
Camdeni Epiſt. 195. p, 247. 5 
* Ath. Ox. Faſt. I. 204. Smith. Gibſon. The 

ſapplication - but not the refuſal is entered in the 

95. b. Gibſon. 

5 Wood (Ath. Ox. I. 480.) ſays, Gabriel Goodman 8 
nephew Godfrey recommended him to be made 
ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, put him on the 


| ſtudy of antiquities, and bought and gave him books. 


Godfrey Goodman, ſon of Godtrey Goodman, 


gent. and nephew to Mr. Camden's friend Gabriel, 


was born at Ruthyn in Denbighſhire, February 28, 
1552, was choriſter and afterwards ſcholar at W eſt- 
minſter under Mr. Camden 1 592, ſcholar of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, 1600, rector of Stapleford Abbot, 
Eſſex, 1607, A. M. 1615, canon of Windſor 1617, 

dean of Rocheſter 1620, biſhop of Glouceſter 1623, 
holding his canonry and the rectory of W. Oldeſley, 
Berks, in comm; endam, Was cenſured at court for 
preaching heterodox opinions 1626, and in 1649 


| impriſoned for refufing to ſubſcribe to certain canons 
made in one of Laud's ſynods, but after much per- 
ſuaſion prevailed on. 


In 1643 he was plundered to 
a very great amount, and from that time lived and 
died obſcurely in St. Margaret's pariſh, Weſtminſter, 


and was buried in that church near the font 1655, 


declaring himſelf a Papiſt by his will, leaving part 


of his eſtates in Wales for the ſupport of any 


young gentleman who might. be inclined to tens 
eight months of the year in different parts of the 


continent; and his books to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, unleſs. _ college ſhould be reſtored, 
| He 


private ſatisfaction and curioſity. 


: greatly altered. 


ſerved in a corner of the iſland. 
could read the Saxon characters“. 


Camden might be aſſiſted by Ptolemy, Antoninus's Itinerary, or the Notitia. But 
before he could become acquainted with the Saxon geography it was neceſſary for 
him to make himſelf maſter of a language which had ceaſed for above 400 years. 
The few written remains of it were almoſt divided between three collections; that 
of archbiſhop Parker, now at Bene't college, Cambridge; that of archbiſhop Laud, 
now at G and that of fir Robert Cotton, now in the Britiſh Maleum. 


The L I F E of Mr. CA M b E N. 


books“ > In I 573 he applied again for the ſame degree, and ſeems to have taken 
it, but never completed it by determinations“. But in june 1588, we find him 
ſupplicating the Convocation by the name of William Camden, Batchelor of Arts, 
of Chriſt Church, that whereas from the time he had taken the degree of Bat- 


chelor he had ſpent 16 years in the ſtudy of Philoſophy and the liberal arts, he 


might be diſpenſed with for the reading three ſolemn lectures, and be allowed to 


proceed. His ſupplication was granted on condition that he ſtood in the following 


act, which it ſeems his other engagements would not permit; for, Wood ſays, his 
name is not in the regiſters When he attended the funeral of fir Thomas Bodley 


1613, his fame was ſo great, that the univerſity voluntarily offered him the de- 


gree of Maſter of Arts“; but whether he accepted it does not appear. 


Upon leaving the . he ſeems to have made the tour of great part of 
England“; and 1575, by the intereſt of his friend Dr. Goodman, dean of Weſt- 


minſter/; he obtained the place of ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. T he 
little leiſure he could ſpare from this important charge he devoted to his favourite 


He was not content with purſuing it in his cloſet, but made excurſions 


ſtudy. 


over the kingdom every vacation“, and when at home ſearched into the MS. col- 


lections of our own writers, and the publiſhed writings of foreigners reſpecting us. 


At this time he meditated the great work before us; and as his reputation en- 


gaged him in an extenſive correſpondence both at home and abroad, Ortelius, whom 


he terms the great reſtorer of Geographyꝰ, happening to come over into England, 
applied himſelf to Mr. Camden for information reſpectirſg this country. His ſoli- 


citations and the regard our author had for his native country, prevailed on him to 
improve and digeſt the collections, which he ſeems to have made at firſt only for 


and School Divinity: 
for the facilitating the reading of Roman hiſtory, The names of places there and 


even in the reſt of Europe where the Romans had ſo long kept poſſeſſion were not 


But in Britainz which they ſubdued ſo late and held fo precari- 
ouſly, a greater degree of obſcurity prevailed. 


minations had obſcured in ſome inſtances the Britiſh names; but the Saxons, wao 


The Roman orthography and ter- 


ſucceeded the Romans here, as they gained a firmer poſſeſſion made an almoſt 
total change in theſe as in every thing elſe. Upon their expulſion by the Nor- 
mans, their language ceaſed to be a living one, while that of the Britans was pre- 
Farr: ſoon after the Conqueſt there were few who 
In tracing the Roman geography of Britain, Mr. 


TD 


He entered upon this taſk with every difficulty : 
and diſadvantage. It was a new ſcience, which was to amuſe and inform an age 


which had juſt begun to recover itſelf from the heat and perplexity of Philoſophy 
The ſtudy of Geography had been firſt attended to in Italy 


2 He pabübed two or three ks pieces; an ac- 
count of his ſufferings 1650, and a review of Wel- 
don's court of King James I. Ath. Ox. I. 727. Fe 


200... 
* Ath. Ox. I. 480. Smith, p. 6. 
b Faſt. Ox. I. 108. | 
* Reg. K.f. 118. Smith. 
© Anſwer to Brook, princ. 
* Smith. Gibſon. Britannia, Middleſex, II. 7. 
Againſt the north wall of Ruthin church c. 
Denbiph, is his monument with his buſt in a gown 
and ſquare cap, and this inſcription : 
Memoriæ Gabrielis Goodman ſacræ 
Theologiæ Doctoris & digniſſimi 
Weſtmonaſterienſis decani, 
qui in hoc oppido ſolo natali 


K. 135. _— 


bofpicale pauperibus ſublevandis 
ſcholamque pueris inſtituendis 
pie fundavit 
obiit in Chriſto 17 Junii 
2 2260 1601. | 5 
He was 2d ſon of Edward Goodman, mercer, of 
Ruthin, who died May 22, 1560, aged 84, by Cice- 
lye his wife, who ſurvived him 24 years, and died 
January 4, 1583; aged go, and with two other ſons 


and five daughters are buried in their pariſh church, 


where is a braſs with their ſeve | portraits and an 
epitaph: 


E 1582 he took a journey through Suffolk into 


Yorkſhire, and returned * Lancaſter. Diary. 
Anſwer to Brook, 5. | | 


® Anſwer to Brook. i Ingulphus. 


After 


ö 


| liam Camden. 


_ edition. 


The LIFE 


cated to William Cecil lord Burleigh, lord treaſurer to queen Elizabeth. 


of Mr. 


After ten years labour Mr. Camden publiſhed his BRITANNIA in 1 586% dedi- 


What /a 


favourable reception it met with appears from the number of editions it paſſed 
through: for in the compaſs of four years there were three at London, one at Frank- 


fort 1590, one in Germany, and a 4th at London 1 594. The title which he re- 
tained in all editions was © BRITANNIA, five florentiſſimorum regnorum Angliz, 


tize, Hiberniæ & inſularum adjacentium ex intima antiquitate chorographica 


„ deſcriptio.” 


The dedication is dated May 2, 1586: fo that he finiſhed this great 


work preciſely at the age of 35; and yet as he informs us himſelf he devoted to it 
only his ſpare hours and holidays, the duties of his office ingroſſing all the reſt of 


His time, 


As each new edition received large corrections and improvements from its au- 
thor, he took a journey into Devon I 589, and in June that year was, as he tells us 
in his Diary, at Ilfracomb, which is a prebend of the church of Saliſbury, and had 
heen beſtowed on him that year by Dr. John Piers}, then biſhop of that ſee and his 
intimate friend; and he had been inſtalled into it by proxy February 6. * This 


preferment he held till his death; and when biſhop Abbot held his general viſita- 
tion at Whitſuntide 1617, he excuſed himſelf from pai. ot: account of his age 
being then 70; and was allowed to appear by proxy“. 
other journies was defrayed by his friend Mr. Godfrey Goodman ". 


The expence of this and 
In 1590 he 


viſited Wales in company with the famous Dr. Godwin, afterwards. biſhop of Lan- 


98 daff and Hereford *; 


On the 23d of October, 1 592, ue Was attacked with a quartan ague, which, for 


5 a long white, baffled the help of phyſic, and brought him very low. 


During this 


illneſs Dr. Edward Grant?, who had been head maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool up- 


wards of 20 years with great reputation, worn out with fatigue refigned that place 


February 15957, and in March following was ſucceeded by Mr. Camden, Mr. 


| Wheare”, Dr. Smith”, and biſhop Gibſon *, 

Dr. Grant: and Wood, though in two articles' he expreſſes himſelf doubtfully, in 
another“ affirms that he reſigned about February 1592, and was ſacceeded by Wil- 
He adds, that Dr. Grant died in September or October 1601, and 
was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, and his canonry beſtowed on Dr. William Bar- 
His epitaph, now defaced, but preſerved in Mr. Gamden's account of this ab- 
- bey church?, dates his death Auguſt 3, 1601. 


low: | 


all aſſign this vacancy to the death of 


It was not till the next year that Mr. Camden perfectly recovered from his ague*; 1 


5 od ſoon after publiſhed the 4th edition of his Britannia, with great enlargements and 
improvements by his own care and that of his friends“. 


But all his attention could 


not defend him from the violent and indecent attack from Ralph Brookeſmouth, 
York herald, Ss certain ITY which he pretended to have diſcovered in 


k He has fixed he Jate himſelf in (his Diary; I 386 
Britanniam edidi; and alſo in the preface to his laſt 


the firſt edition 1582, and the 2d 1585, and in Hiſt. 
& Ant, Ox. ll. 270, he dates the firit edit. 1585, 
which might well miſlead Niceron, Mem. des Hom- 


mes illaſt. XXIII. p. 95. Mr. Camden himſelf ſays 
in his folio preface, that he had been 10 years about 
it, and that he was put upon it by Ortelius; which 


curries it back to the year after he came to Weſtmin- 
er ſchool. 


! He was born at S. Henxſey near Abingdon c, 


Berks, educated at Magdalen college, Oxford, rector 


of Queinton c. Bucks, prebendary and dean of Cheſ- 
ter about 1558, of Chriſt Church 1570, maſter of 
Baliol college 1570, which he reſigned next year, 
and had the deanry of Saliſbury 1571, and was con- 


ſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter 1576. Being almoner to 


the queen ſhe permitted him to hold his deanry of 
Saliſbury in commenda till 1577, when ſhe promoted 
him to the ſee, and in 1588 tranſlated him to York. 
He dicd at Biſhops TD _ 28, 1 1594, aged 


Yet Wood (Ath. Ox. I. 481, 482.) dates 


71, and was buried in All Saints chapel in his ca- 


thedral, where his epitaph is ſtill to be ſeen, as alſo 


in Drake's Eboracum, p. 437. 
Willis, Chriſt Church, p. 440. 

m Smith, p. 17. Ath. Ox. I. 481. » Diary. 
b Edward Grant was the moſt noted Latiniſt and 
Grecian of his time, was educated at Weſtminſter 


Ath. Ox, I. 714. 


ſchool, ſtudied at Chrift Church or Broadgate hall, 


procecded A. 8 1 572, was prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter 1577, A. B. at Cambridge and Oxford 
1599, D. D.. . . . . an eminent Latin poet, as 
appears by his writings in ſeveral books, - particu- 
larly a copy prefixed to the Britannia, and reviſed 
thoſe of Aſcham, on whom he publiſhed an oration 
1577, and © Græcæ lingue ſpicilegium” 1575, 
which Wood ſays Camden contracted. Ath. Ox, 
I. 310. N 
; a Ath. Ox. I. 310. 4 P. 592. x * P. 18. 

© Life prefixed to the Britannia. 

u Hiſt.& Ant. Ox. II. 270. Ant. Ox. I. 481. 

* Ath. Ox. I. 311. ? Reges, Reginæ, &c. p. 77. 

Diary. 2 2 78. 


the 
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the nedigrees: of the earls of each county; and which he fancied might be at. 


tended with circumſtances diſhonourable to many of the moſt antient and noble fa-. 


milies in this kingdom*, York's book did not indeed appear till many years after 


the 4th edition of the Britannia; but he had framed his materials ſoon after. Biſhop 


Gibſon aſcribes this attack to envy of Mr. Camden's promotion to the place of Cla- 


rencieux king at arms 1597; which place Brook expected for himſelf. But though 
the piece is undated, it appears by the addreſs to Maier Camden prefixed to it, that 
Camden was not then king at arms, and he was created Richmond herald but the 
day before, The truth is, that Mr. Camden in his firſt editions touched but lightly 


on pedigrees, and mentioned but few families; whereas in the 4th he enlarged fo 


much upon them, that he has given a particular index of Barones & illuſiniores 
familiæ, and recited near 250 noble houſes. This Brook, with the mean jealouſy 
of a man whoſe livelihood was connected with his place, conſidered as an invaſion 
on the rights of the college. This put him on examining theſe pedigrees, and on 


wiſhing to have them corrected; as Mr. Camden appears to have been ever ready to 
have his miſtakes ſet right*. Brook tells us, indeed, that what he offered him for 
the 5th edition did not meet with that favourable reception he expected even be- 
fore Camden profefſed himſelf an herald officially, and that foreigners miſled by 

his former editions had blundered egregiouſly. He complains too that he had been 


diſturbed in writing, and much more in printing it, by Mr. Camden's friends, That 


this was rather owing to a jealouſy of his profeſſion than of his promotion, appears 
further from hence, that though Mr. Camden himſelf in his anſwer to Brook does 


indeed take notice of his promotion, and the diſguſt it might have given him, yet 


this was after he had publiſhed his “ Diſcoverie,” and he ſhews thoughout that diſ- 
_ Gain of his adverſary's abilities, which Brook complains of, never once admitting him 


to be in the right or his corrections worth regarding, though in the 5th edition he 


wiſely made uſe of them: and whoever peruſes Brook's book carefully will find, 
that what ſtung him moſt was, that a ſchool-maſter ſhould meddle with deſcents 
| and families, and at the ſame time treat heralds with ſo little reſpec *. 


As ſoon as Mr. Camden found his health re-eſtabhiſhed, he made a journey to 
Saliſpury and Wales, and returning by Oxford ſpent ſome time in that city, taking 


notes in the churches and chapels there“, which Wood“ ſays he had ſeen in the - 


author's: hand-uriting; and biſhop Gibſon ſpeaks of . of them a as ſtill re- 


- maining. 


In 1597 he had a freſh illneſs, from which he 18808800 by the care of one 
Mrs. Line, wife of Cuthbert Line, to whoſe houſe he removed*. This year he pub- 


liſhed his Greek Grammar for the uſe of Weſtminſter ſchool”, intituled, “ Gram- 


© matices Græcæ inftitutio compendiaria in uſum regia ſcholæ Weſtmonaſterienſis, 


London,“ 8vo. which when Dr. Smith publiſhed his Life 1691 had run through; 
40 impreſſions, Dr. Grant had compoſed one before, but Mr. Camden. thought 
it deficient and inconvenient. Wood ſays Mr. Camden contracted it“. 


At this time he probably entertained no thoughts of quitting a poſt, in which he 
was univerſally eſteemed and reſpected. He refuſed the place of Maſter of Re- 
queſts}, offered him probably by lord treaſurer Burleigh. But before the end of 
the year he quitted it for one in the Heralds' college. Richard Leigh, Clarencieux 


king at arms, dying September 23, fir Fulk Greville, Mr. Camden's intimate friend, 
ſolicited that office for him, which the queen immediately granted. But, becauſe 


it was not uſual for a perſon to riſe to that dignity without having firſt been a 


| herald, he was October 22, created Richmond herald, and the next day Clarencieux“. 


Biſhop Gibſon remarks, that lord Burleigh was offended with Mr. Camden for ob- 
taining this proferment by any other intereſt than his; but, on Mr. Camden's re- 


o 


b Brook's epiſtle to the reader. Brook, whoſe real Neg. Brit. re n. F. 


name was Brookſmouth, was apprentice to a painter, Diary. t᷑ Ath. Ox. I. 48 1. 

and took up his freedom of the painter-ſtainers com- 5 Diary. Smith p. 19. hb Ih, Ib. p. 78. 
payy September 3, 18 Elizabeth. Smith, p. 34. i Gibſon. © * Ath. Ox. I. 310. 
7 "See a letter of corremons from John Saville, Ep. I Epiſt. p. 247. 1 Diary. 
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The LIFE of Mr. CAM D E N. 
preſenting it to be the free thought of ſir Fulk Greville, he was reconciled t to him, 
and continued his patronage during the remainder of his life. 
Being now more at liberty, he travelled in 1600 as far as Carliſle with his in- 
timate friend Mr. (afterwards fir Robert) Cotton“, and having ſurveyed the northern 
counties returned to London in December” This year he publiſhed his account of 
the monuments in Weſtminſter abbey : © Reges, Reginze, Nobiles,. & alii in eccle- 
« ſia collegiata B. Petri Weſtmonaſterii ſepulti, uſque ad annum reparatœ ſalutis 
„1600 ato: Which, though no more than a collection of epitaphs, has preſerved 
many that have been ſince deſtroyed or effaced. He re-printed it with enlarge- 
ments 1603 and 1606. This year alſo came out a 5th edition of his Britannia, tos 


which he annexed an“ Apology to the reader,” in anſwer to what Ralph Brook had 


publiſhed to the prejudice of his work. The original difference related only to 
ſome miſtakes which Brook imagined he had diſcovered. But when he fancied 


himſelf under the neceſſity of appealing to the world and to the earl of Eſſex, then 
carl marſhal, and his patron, he brought in other matter foreign to his purpoſe, 


charging Mr. Camden with errors in the pedigrees of noble families“, with not ac- 
knowledging the aſſiſtance he derived from Glover's papers in lord Burleigh's 


5g library, and from Leland, whom he pretends he had pillaged largely. Mr. Cam- 


den, in anſwer, acknowledges himſelf to have been miſled by one of his pre- 
deceſſors, Robert Cook, Clarencieux; that he had indeed borrowed from Leland 
but not without citing him, and that where he ſays the ſame things on his own 
knowledge that Leland had mentioned on his, he did not think himſelf obliged to 


him ; and that whereas Leland had ſpent five years in this purſuit he had ſpent 
thirty in conſulting authors both foreign and domeſtic, living and dead. He con- 
dcludes with rallying his antagoniſt as utterly ignorant of his own profeſſion, inca- 


pable of tranſlating or underſtanding the Britannia, and offers to ſubmit the diſ- 
puted points to the earl marſhal, the college of Heralds, the ſociety of Antiquaries, - 
or four perſons learned in theſe ſtudies. This did not prevent Brook from writing 


ea ſecond diſcoverie of errors,” in which he ſets down the paſſages from Camden 


with his objections to it in his firſt book; then Camden's reply, and laſt of all his 
own anſwer; and in the appendix in two columat the objectionable paſſages in the 
edition of 1594, and the ſame as they ſtood in that of 1600. This was not printed 


till about 100 years after the death of its author by Mr. Anſtis 172 3, 4to. The 
ſtory which Mr. Camden in his Annals and Dr. Smith tell of Brook's dirty treatment 
of fir William Segar, another officer in the college, whom he had a pique _ | 
1616, will juſtify us in believing him capable of any thing”. 


In 1602 Mr. Camden was again viſited by a fever, from 3 he was recovered 
by the care of his friend Mr. Heather. He eſcaped the plague 1603, by return- 


ing to his friend Cotton's ſeat at Connington '; and this year a collection of our 


hiſtorians, Aſſer „ de la ys Gul. be TOR, Gir. Cambrenſis, &c. 
made 


» © Diary,” Ach. Ox. I. 481. Gloyer's notes by his kinſwen and executor Mills, 


v He declares he received his account of the earls 


of each county from Thomas Talbot of the Paper 
office (in chartophylacio afluatius), a ſkilful antiquary. 
(Britannia, Courts); and he beſtows the higheſt eu- 
 logiums on Glover (Britan. Berks, vol. I. 152. and 
Defence, p. 6.) 


4 See Smith, p. 30. 


Brook publiſhed i in 1619, and again with Fry | 
 reftions 1622, © A catalogue and ſucceſſion of the 


kings, princes, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and viſcounts 
of this realm fince the Norman Conqueſt to 1619, 


| together with their arms, wives, and children, the 


times of their deaths and burials, with many other 


"memorable actions, diſcovering and reforming many 


errors committed by men of other profeſſions, and 


lately publiſhed in print to the great wronging of the 


nobility and prejudice of his majeſty's officers of 


arms, who are only appointed and ſworn to deal 
faithfully in theſe eaſes ;"” to which was prefixed, a 


large collection of errors in an incorrect edition of 


with ſevere cenſures thereon and on the errors of 


others, tending to obtain an excluſive right for her- 
alds only to treat of genealogical and heraldical mat- 
ters. This was anſwered with due ſeverity by Au- 
guſtine Vincent, Rougecroix *, who had been patro- 


nized by Mr. Camden, and now undertook his de- 


fence. 
In Dr. Smith's interleaved copy vf the 3 


in the Bodleian library at ah is a formal 7 recan- 


tation by Brock. 
Diary. | 
William Heathet was born at Harmondſworth near 
9 proceeded Doctor of Muſic at Oxford, 


where he founded a muſic lecture, and was one of 


the gentlemen of the chapel royal. He. died 1627, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter _— Ath. Ox. I. 
Faſt. 222. | 
t Ath. Ox. I. 43h | 
u Great ſtreſs has been laid on a pete inſertion 
by dane of a pallage i in Aſſer, aſcribing the foun- 


* Windfor herald and keeper of the Tower records. Smith. 38, 


I 


| dation 


. preſerved a number of curiaus things. 
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made by him, part. of which had been incorrectly publiſhed before, was printed at 
Frankfort in folio. 


publication, as having laid aſide > deſign he had once formed of 3 an hiſtory 
of England. 


His next publication is intigled, wh Remaines of a greater work concerning Britain, 


« the inhabitants thereof, their language, names, ſurnames, empreſſes, wiſe ſpeeches, 
« poeſies, and epitaphs, London, 1605,” 4to. In his dedication to ſir Robert 


Cotton, dated 1603, and ſigned only by his initials, he calls it“ the oatcaſt rub- 


« biſh of a greater and more ſerious work;” fo that Dr. Smith“ miſtakes when he 


dates its publication 1604, contrary to the expreſs note of its author in his Diary 


The number of the editions it has run 
through (not leſs than five”), and the additions made to it 1674 by John Phil- 


« 1605 Acapava prodierunt primum.“ 


pot, Somerſet herald, are proofs of its value, notwithſtanding the ſlight put upon it 
by biſhop Nicolſon *. 


tions of the ſociety of Antiquaries, of which Mr. Camden was a diſtinguiſhed mem- 
ber. Theſe are 


On the antiquity, office, and N of heralds in England, L $24 
Of the diverſity of names of this iſland, go. 
Of the etymology and origin of barons, 1 124. 

Of epitaphs, 228. 


Of the antiquity, hates, and ſucceſſion of the high ſteward of England, II. 38. 


Of the antiquity of the Chriſtian religion in this iſland, 16 5. 


Of the antiquity, variety, and reaſon of E mottos, with arms of nobility and gentry 


in England, 260. 
Of the antiquity and olkice of the 141 marſhal, : 7 90. 227. both. at the end of 


19255 Camd en's Epiſtles, p. G7 and 93» and prefixed to biſhop Gibſon's eaten of the | 


Britannia. 


Of the antiquity, power, order, fate, manner and proceedings of the high court 


of parliament in England, 303. 


In 1606 Mr. Camden began a correſpondence with the celebrated prefident qu 


Five of the preſident's letters 
ending 1615 are printed by Dr. Smith among Camden's Epiſtles, 54. 59. 71. 


cg. III. acknowledging the information he received from him relative to the 


7 Thou, which continued till the death of the latter. 


affairs of this iſland. 


Upon the diſcovery of the powder Plot, the ine thinking | it proper to put the 
Reformed churches abroad on their guard againſt the enemies of their rellgion as 
well as to ſatisfy foreign princes of all religions of the juſtice of his proceedings, | 
made choice of Mr. Camden to tranſlate the whole account of the trial of the con- 


ſpirators into Latin, which he performed with great accuracy, elegance, and ſpirit. 
It was publiſhed 1607 in 4to. by John Norton the kings printer, under the 


title of“ Actio in Henricum Garnetum ſocietatis Jeſuiticæ in Anglica ſuperiorem 
& & cœteros qui Lee longe immaniſſima ſereniſſ. Brit. Mag. regem et 


regni Angliœ ordines e medio tollere conabantur,” dc. and preſently put into the 
| liſt of books prohibited by the inquiſition . 


Mr. Camden being confined many months in conſequence of a was in his leg 
by a fall from his — — 7, 160% — himſelf 3 in putting the laſt 


In the dedication to fir Fulk Greville he apologizes for this 


It is a kind of common place from his Britannia, and has 
Many other of his leſſer eſſays have been 
printed by Hearne in his © Collection of Curious Diſcourſes,” and more added to the 
ſecond edition of that work 1751, which may be conſidered as the earlieſt tranſac- 


dation of the univerſity of Oxford to Alfred. But we 


muſt believe Camden uncommonly partial to his alma 


mater, who had not laviſhed her favours on him, to 


make ſuch a ſacrifice to truth for her ſake, or Par- 
ker alike prejudiced to his nurſing mother to ſtrike 
out ſuch a faint reſlection on her antiquity, Unfor- 


tunately for the champions of either cauſe, | Camden's _ 


MS. no longer exiſts, and Parker's is fafe in his col- 
lege library ; ſo that Camden mult depend on the 
| preſumptive evidence of his well-known regard to 


ld 


4 


truth, and Parker on the poſitive lime of a MS. 
acceſſible to all. 


P. 77. 7 1636, 40. 1623, 40. ee 40. 
1674, 4(c. | 
* Engliſh Hiſt. Libr. p· 5. 
_ ©* Gibſon. 


b Diary. July 4 this year he attended the fune- 
ral of ſir John Forteſcue at Newport Pagnel, both as 
Clarencieux and as his particular friend, who aſſiſted 
him in his Annals. Diary. Biog, Brit. art, Forteſcue. 


hand 
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hand to the publiſhing the complete edition of his Britannia in folio, conſiderably 


augmented, adorned with maps, and applauded by a variety of poetical compliments 


from his friends both at home and abroad. He did not to the laſt give up thoughts 
of reviſing and enlarging it*; for in 1621 we find him at Sandhurſt in Kent, ſearch- 
ing, without ſucceſs, for a camp of Alexander Severus, who was, without any foun- 
dation, ſuppoſed to have been killed there inſtead of at Siſila or Sicila in Gaul. 

Before he undertook this elaborate nol finiſhed work, he had formed.a deſign for 
writing a general hiſtory of this nation“ in Latin, of which the account of the 
Conqueſt inſerted in his Britannia, article NORMANS, 1s a part*; but foreſceing that 
the bare collecting materials would take up a man's lite, he contented himſelf with 
publiſhing the volume of original hiſtorians before- mentioned. 

Not, however, to neglect the leiſure he now enjoyed, he began in 1608 to digeſt 
the matter which he had been years collecting towards a hiſtory of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, to which he had been firſt incited by his old patron the lord trea- 


ſarer 1597 ten years before, and ſolicited by other great perſonages/. But the death 
of Burleigh next year, the queen's deceaſe ſoon after, and the difficulty of the taſk 
_ obliged him to defer it. While he was meditating this great work, he was ſeized on his 
birth-day 1609 with a dangerous illneſs, and the plague breaking out in his neigh- 


bourhood, he was removed to his friend Heather's houſe, and by the care of his Phy- 
ſician Dr. Giffard *, he, though ſlowly, recovered his health*®, retired to Chiſilhurſt 
Auguſt 15 that year, and returned October 23. This year upon the paſſing of 
the act to erect a college at Chelſea, for a certain number of learned men, who 
were to be employed in writing againſt Popery, on a plan propoſed by Dr. Sutcliffe, 


dean of Weſtminſter, conſiſting of a dean or provoſt, 17 fellows, and two hiſtorians*, 
Mr, Camden was appointed one of the latter. But this deſign failing, he received 


from it only the honour of being thought qualified to fill ſuch a department. 
From this time his Hiſtory of Elizabeth employed his whole attention, and when the 
firſt part was ready which reached to the year 1589, he obtained thèking's warrant* 


td fir Robert Cotton and himſelf to print and publiſh it. It was accordingly pub- 
| liſhed in folio 1615 under the title of © Annales rerum S by & Hibernica- 


rum regnante Elizabetha ad ann. ſalutis 1589, Lond. 1615.” 
His impartiality has been attacked on ſeveral parts of this work. He has been | 


charged with being influenced in his account of the queen of Scots by complaiſance | 
for her ſon, and with contradictions in the informations given by him to M. de Thou 


and his own account of the ſame particulars. It is not to be wondered if James 


made his own corrections on the MS. which his warrant ſets forth he had peruſed 
before he permitted it to be publiſhed. It was no eaſy matter to ſpeak the truth in 


that reign of flattery in pounte where filial piety and mean ambition divided the mind 


» « Dr. JETY gave Mr. Hearne, who left i it to the © tions and emendations of the author and other im- 
Bodleian library, a copy of the laſt edition of the Bri- provements of the editor will, in my opinion, make 


_ tannia with notes and emendations by Mr. Camden him- 
ſelf in the margin and on little pieces of paper fixed 
in their proper places. From this copy Hearne had 


thoughts of publiſhing a new edition of the Bri- 


Xxxiv, Speaking of a collection of antient inſcrip- 


tions which he had made from Camden's and other 
papers with a view to publiſh, he adds, that he had 


laid them aſide, “ ut ſcil. una cum Camdeni Britan- 


ni editione Latina quam meditor in lucem pro- 


« feat. Cui editioni accedent emendationss & ad- 


e ditiones quas ipſe Camdenus codici ſuo paſſim ad- 
e ſperſit mihi non ita pridem donato a cl. Smitho.“ 


To this laudable deſign of Hearne's refers the fol- 


lowing letter to him from Mr. Roger Gale's MS. in 
the Bodleian library, dated April 19, 1916: © I 


** ſhould be glad to hear from you if your Latin edition 
of Camden, promiſed p. xxxiv. of your preface to 
« Leland's Collectanen, proceeds, and if we may have 


© any hopes of that work ſeeing the light in any 


te reaſonable time. I muſt. needs tell you, the editi- 


5 


te it as valuable a piece as any you have yet obliged 
*« the world with, and therefore can't but wiſh to 
© hear you've already put your hand to it: engrav- 


© ings of the maps, inſcriptions, &c. beſides the bulk 
taania in the original language. This intention he 


| hints at in his preface ro Leland's Collectanea, p. 


* of the book making no trivial undertaking, and to 
e diſpatched in haſte, 1 hope will make you 
« think no time to be loſt. „ 

4 Britannia, Normans, I. cxx11. Appar. p. 70. 

e As were his Anglica Normannica (ſee p. exxii. 
for the marginal notes. Smith, 44.) and his Annals 
of Elizabeth. | | 

Diary. 


s john "Gifford, of New 5 Oxſord, veadhfed 


in London, was one of the college of Phylicians in 
London, and was famous for his honeſty and learn- 
ing. He died in a good old age 1647, and was bu- 
ried at Hornchurch, Effex, near his wife. Wood, 
Faſti I. 155. 5 | 

Ach. Ox. J. 462. i Diary. 

* Gibſon, Fuller's Church Hiſt. 6 

1 See it in preface to Hearne's edition of the An- 
nals, | 


of 


his executors intending to have burnt it. See Peireſc $ 
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of the reigning monarch. An Engliſh hiſtorian in ſuch a reign could not indulge 
the ſame freedom as Thuanus“. The calumnies caſt upon him for his detail of 


CAMDEN. 


| Iriſh affairs were thought by him beneath the notice his friends wanted to take of 
them. But though he declined adding his own juſtification to that which the go- 


vernment of Ireland thought proper to publiſh of their own conduct, we have the 
letters he wrote on the ſubject to archbiſhop Uſher and others”, and it had this effect 
on him, that he declined publiſhing in his life time the ſecond part of his hiſtory, 

which he completed 1617, He kept the original by him, which was preſerved in 
the Cottonian library, and ſent au exact copy of it to his friend Mr. Dupuy, who had 


given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he would punctually perform the duty of 
It was firſt printed at Leyden 


this important truſt, und faithfully kept his word”. 


1625, 8vo. again, London 1627, fol. Leyden 1639, 8v0, &c, But the moſt correct 
edition of the whole is that by Hearne from Dr. Smith's copy corrected by Mr. 


Camden's own hand, collated with another MS. in Mr. .Rawlinſon's library. a 


parts were tranſlated into French by M. Paul de Belligent, advocate in the parlia- 


ment of Paris *, and from thence into Engliſh with many errors by one Abraham 
The materials whence he compiled this 
hiſtory are moſt of them to be found in the Cottonian library. We learn from a MS. 


D'Arcy?, who did not underſtand Engliſh, 


letter of Dr. Goodman's, that he deſired them as a legacy, but received for anſwer, 


that they had been promiſed to archbiſhop Bancroft, upon whoſe death he trans- 


terred them to his ſucceſſor Abbot, and archbiſhop Laud ſaid they were depoſited 


in the palace at Lambeth, * they 1 were archbiſhop Sancroft could not 


find one of them“. 


From this time he ſeems to have lived in retirement at Chiſelhurſt, acti the 


1 ſolicitations of his friend Saville, to make his houſe at Eton his own', and to have 
amuſed himſelf with entering memoranda of events as they happened, which have | 
been printed at the end of his panes 189 Dr. Smith, and called 25 Apparatus anna- | 


lium regis Jacobis I.“ 


February 10, 1619, he was ſeized with a vomiting of blood, which brought on 


a deliquium, and continued at intervals till Auguſt ſollowing *. 


In June this year he had a diſpute with his brother kings Garter and Norroy ; 


about the appointment of his depaties to viſit for him, which, though founded 


partly on a miſtake, did not prevent their complaining to the commiſſioners for 
He vindicated himſelf in his anſwer to the 


executing the office of earl marſhal. 
carl of Arundel, and the matter ſeems to have ended here“. | 
In the beginning of 1621 he was conſulted by lord chancellor Bacon on the 


ceremonies requiſite for cin him viſcount *. Alban' 5, which | was nag 


January 27 following“. 


In June that year he aſſiſted in | Weſtminiſter- hall, at the execution of a ory ex- 


traordinary {entence of degradation paſſed in parliament on fir Francis Mitchell, 
knight, for the monopolies which had oppreſſed the inn-holders: his ſpurs were 
broken in pieces and thrown away by the ſervants of the earl marſhal, his ſword 
broken over his head, and himſelf declared an errant knave, as fir Andrew Harcla 


had formerly been treated. The king at arms ſat at the feet of the lord commiſ- 
ſioners during the whole proceeding *. 


On the laſt day of Auguſt the ſame year, he was ſeized with a return of his old 
This added to his advanced age, determined 


diſorder, but happily recovered*. 


= See his letter to Camden in Gibſon. A friend 87 Fuller's Worth. 8 94. 
of De Thou ſaved his hiſtory in the ſame manner; r Gibſon. Smith, 46. Saville's letter, Ep. 251, 


© Theſe are called by Wood, Ath. Ox. I. 481. 


letter to Camden. Ep. 246. a ſkeleton of a hiſtory of James I. or bare touches 


Ep. 246, 247, 248. 


o Rigaltii vit. Puteani. Par. L652, 4to. p. 50. 

Hotoman, in his letter to Camden, 1617, (Ep. 
4 See alſo 148 and 161.) mentions a young man 
who had tranſlated it, to whom he had tranſmitted 


the corrections which had been ſent him, and who 
would not proceed till he had the whole work as pro- 


miſed by Mr. Camden, 


* Ath, Ox. I. 483. Nicolſon, Engl. Hiſt, Lib. p. 5 
1 | C 


VOL. the 


to put the author in mind of greater matters,” or 
rather memoranda for private uſe. He adds, biſhop 
Hacket ftole, and Dugdale borrowed and tranſcribed 
them, as did fir Henry St. George, Clarenceux ; both 


incorrectly. The original is in Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Smith printed theſe and 4285 of an 


Engliſh diary. | 
* Diary. * Appar, 46. Ep. . 352, 353, 354 
7 Appar 65. 66. I „ 
5 him 


b. 74. 
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him to put in execution his intention of founding an Hiſtory lecture at Oxford. 
Accordingly in May 1622, he ſent down his deed of gift* by the hands of his 
friend Mr, ee, Heather. On May 17 Dr. Peirs, dean of Peterborough and 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity, declared the foundation in full convocation *, and 
its endowment with the manor of Bexley in Kent, which. he had bought of ſir 
Henry Spilman, jeweller to James J.“; the rents and profits of which, valued at 
about 400. per ann. were to be enjoyed by Mr. Heather, his heirs and executors, 
for 99 years from the death of Mr. Caraden, the ſaid Mr. Heather paying the pro- 
feſſor of this new foundation t 40L. per ann. and at the expiration of the ſaid term 
the whole to be veſted in the univerſity. They expreſſed their acknowledgments. 
in a letter of thanks, and conferred the degree of Doctor of Muſic on Mr. Heather, 


_ organiſt of the chapel royal”, and on Mr. Orlando Gibbons, another of Mr. Camden's 


intimate acquaintance*. In return for this compliment Mr. Heather founded a 
Muſic lecture at Oxford, and endowed. it with the annual revenue of £.16 6s. 8d. 
Mr. Camden himſelf*, at the recommendation of his friend Thomas Allen“, ap- 
pointed his firſt profeſſor DEGoky WHEARE, A. M. fellow of Exeter college, 

aſſigned him 20L. for the firſt year, 40. for the ſecond, and after the third he 
was to enjoy the full ſtipend*, Thus he fulfilled the vow with which he cloſes 


his Britannia, to dedicate ſome votive tablet to God and antiquity, Mr, Wheare 
wrote in Latin, and dedicated to his patron, a diſſertation on'a method of reading 


hiſtory, printed at Oxford, 1623, 1625, and again 1637, 8vo, under the title of 
„ Prælections.“ Nicholas Horſeman, M. A. fellow of Corpus Chriſti College, reviſed 


theſe, and added to them,“ Mantiſſa de hiſtoricis gentium particularium,” 1662, with 
| Wheare's © Oratio auſpicalis habita in ſcholis publicis cum primum Lucii Flori 
interpretationem aggrederetur author ;” reprinted at Cambridge 1684, 8vo. enlarged 


by Edmund Bohun 1685 and 1694, 8vo. Wheare held the place till his death 


1647 „ when the univerſity elected RoBerT WARING, A. M. of Chriſt church”, who 
being turned out next year by the parliament commiſſioners, LEWIS DU MoULIN”, ſon 
of the famous Peter du Moulin, was ſubſtituted in his place 1648. He made an 
_ oration 1652 in praiſe of the founder”, and was expelled 1660 by the royal viſitors. 


The univerſity elected JoHN LAMPHIRE?, M. D. fellow of New College 1660, 


principal of New inn and Harthall 1663. He died March 30, 1688, aged 73. 


d Drawn by fir John Walter, and duly executed 
by himſelf March 5, 1624, 19 James I. Preſerved 


in Pix. N?* 7, in the tower of the Schools. Smith, 
40. Ath. Ox. I. 484. Gibſon. Bee? 
Act. Convocar. Reg. N. p. 144. Smith, 60. 

4 Halſted. I. 159. . . 
Mr. William Heather. parted with his intereſt to 
ſir Francis Leigh, of Addington in Surrey, knight, 
whoſe great grandſon Francis Leigh, eſq; of Hawley 


in Kent, was in poſſeſſion of it when the 99 years ex- 
pired, and renewed it for a term of 21 years with 


the univerſity at the ſame rent. His heirs have re- 


newed it on the ſame terms, and it is now held by 
the truſtees of his nephew ſon of the late 10 15 


Leigh. (Haſted, Kent, I. 160.) Mr. Haſted al- 
ways calls Mr. Camden a night, except when he 


ſpeaks of him at Chiſelhurſt. 


f Smith, 62. See two letters from William Peirs 


to Mr. Camden. Ep. 259. 260. 


gen, 64. 5 

bk Ath. Ox. 1. 105. . Is | 

i Smith, 60. See his formula. Ib. 62. The ſociety 
of New college, in a letter dated Jan. 1621, recom- 


mended to him Daniel Gardiner, formerly one of 
their fellows. See Ep. 254. | 


Ib. 60. 1 Hiſt, & Ant. Ox. II. 43. 


m Hiſt. & Ant. Ox. II. 43. He was ſon of Edmund 
Waring, of Lea, in Staffordſhire, educated at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, 1630, 


ſenior proftor of the univerfity, and bore arms for 


the king in the garriſon of Oxford. After his ejec- 
tion he retired to fir Williant Whitmore's at Apley 
in Shropſhire, and travelled with him to France for 


a year, and at his return died 1658 in Lincoln's Inn 
fields, and was buried in St. Michael's College hill. 
Wood ſays he was an excellent Latin and Engliſh poet, 


dut a better orator, and was reckoned among the great 


wits of his time in the univerſity. He publiſhed ſe- 
veral pieces in proſe and verſe, which may be ſeen in 
Ath. Ox. Il. 223. | „ 

n He was M. D. of Leyden, Cambridge and Oxford 


1634; and, after his ejection, returned to Weſtminſ- 


ter, where he lived, ſays Wood, a moſt violent non- 


conformiſt, as appeared by his numerous polemical 


writings. He died Oct. 20, 1680, and was buried in 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Biſhop Burnet publiſhed 


his laſt words, or recantation of his reflections on the 
divines of the church of England, ſigned by himſelf 


juſt before his death. Faſt. Ox. II. 73. 
* Faſt, Ox, Il. 72, It is imituled, ' 


_ & Oratio auſpicalis, cui ſubjuncta eſt laudatio cla- 
riſſimi viri Guli. Cambdeni dicente Ludovico Mo- 


linzo, Profeſſore Hiſtoriæ Camdeniano & Medicine 
Doctore. Ox. 1652.” 4to. 

He was a native of Winchelter, made perpetual 
fellow of New College, 1636, ejected by the parlia- 


ment viſitors, and practiſed phy ſie in Oxford, but 
reſtored at the Reſtoration, was principal of New Inn, 


and of Hart hall, in which laſt he died 1688, aged 73, 
and was buried in the outer chapel of New College. 
He was, ſays Wood, Faſt. Ox. Il. 134. © a good, ge- 
© nerous, fatherly man, of a public ſpirit, and free 
6e from phariſaical leven, or the hypocriſy of the age 
6 which he lived in.” He publiſhed ſeveral compo- 

ſitions of other perfons, bat , 


Henry 


— ERR 


dated March 21, 1625, authorizing him to buy Wheare out, 
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HxxRr DoDWELL?, M. A. April 2, 1680, deprived 1691 for refuſing to rake 
the oaths to king William. 


CHARLES ALD WORTH, D. C. L. fellow of Magdalen college, Nov. 19, 10915 


died April 15, 1720. ; 
SEDGWICK HARRISON, M. A. of Glouceſter hall, afterwards fellow of All Souls, 


and D. C. L. elected May 3, 1720, died Auguſt 6, 1727; whom Hearne might 
have ſucceeded could he have got over his non-juring ſcruples”. 


RICHARD FREWEN, Weſtminſter ſtudent of Chriſt Church, M. D. was elected 


Auguſt 12, 1727; and died 1761. 
JoHN WARNEFORD, B. D. fellow of Corpus Chriſti college, elected unanimouſly 


June 5, 1761. He was afterwards preſented by his Oy to the rectory of 
Baſſingham, in the county of Lincoln; and died Sept. 1773 


WILLIAM SCOTT, n ſcholar and B. A. of Corpus Chriſti college, M. A. 
fellow of Univerſity college, was elected Dec. 2, 1773, 
againſt John Napleton, | A. M. fellow and tutor of Brazen Noſe college, and James 


He proceeded D. C. L. 1779; was admitted 
an advocate in Doctors Comtnons, and * this profeſſorſhip 178 5, Was 
| ſucceeded, Dec. 1, by 


THOMAS WARTON, B. D. fellow of Trinity college, te profeſſor of poetry, and 


17673 B. C. L. 1772 


Bandinell, B. D. of Jeſus college. 


now poet laureate. 


The buſineſs of this profeſſor was to read lectures on Florus or other antient hiſ- 
torians' twice a week, Mondays and Saturdays, between one and two o'clock in the 
afternoon, in the hiſtory ſchool, to the Batchelors of Arts till they take their Maſters | 


degree, and to the {tudents in Civil law till they become B. LL.“ 
Twyne was not ſatisfied with Mr. Camden's promiſe that he ſhould ſucceed Wheare 
if he died in Mr. Camden's life-time, but procured a deed ſigned by Mr. Camden, 


Mr. Camden did not 
diſcover the trick till it was too late, and the univerſity admitted the validity of the 


grant when produced by Twyne after Mr. Camden's death January 8, 1623. But 


Twyne dying before Wheare, the abſolute right of nomination veſted in the uni- 
verſity !. 


Dr. Harriſon was choſen ?. 
Auguſt 18, 1623, as Mr. Camden was s ſitting thoughtfully 3 in his chair, 1 he d- 


denly loſt the uſe of his hands and feet, and fell down on the floor, but preſently 


recovered his ſtrength, and got up again without receiving any hurt“. 


dent was followed by a ſevere fit of illneſs, which ended in his death Wan. 9. 


1623, at his houſe at Chiſelhurſt, in the 7 3d year of his age. > 
By his will“ dated May 2, 162 3, his laſt birth-day, and proved Nov. 10 following. 7 
he made the following diſpoſal of ( the contented ſufficiency which he tells his 


friend Uſher he had gathered by his long labours in the ſchool*,” He left 87. to 


the poor of the, pariſh where he ſhould happen to die and be buried; to fir Ful 
Greville lord Brook, chancellor of the Exchequer, who preferred him without ſoli- 
citation to his ee a Piece of Nute valued at 10l.; to the company of Painter 


4 Of whom ſee Ath. Ox. Faſt. II. 231. Biogrss after a very aſcetic and ſtudious courſe of life, 


Hearne convinced the electors that Mr. Camden intended no perſon in 
orders or beneficed ſhould hold this place ugh it had not been attended to when 


This acci- 


phia Britannica in his article; his Life by Francis . 
Brookeſby, 1715, Bvo; Hearne's letter on Antiqui- , 
ties between Windſor and Oxford, and Bibl. Top. Brit. 
N* XVI. p. 108. He was generouſly elected by the 


univerſity in his abſence, and without his privity. 


His firſt lecture was read May 25, 1688; his laſt 
Nov. 6, 1691; beſides which, there are three more 
that were prepared, but not read. "Theſe lectures are on 


the © Hiſtorie Auguſte Scriptores,” and were printed 
at Oxford. 1692, 8vo. under the title of“ Prælec- 
tiones Academicæ in ſchola rhetorices Camdenfana; 


* cum fragmentis e libris linteis.” He publiſhed 


Alo $5 An invitation to gentlemen to acquaint them- 
© ſelves with antient hiſtory, being a preface to 
3 Wheare' s method tranſlated 45 Bohun.“ He died 


June 7. 1711, in his joth year, at Shotteſbrook, in 
' Berkſhire, where he was buried, and has an epitaph 
compoſed by Dr. Freind. 

Life of Hearne, p. 23. 27. 

Gent. Mag. XLVIII. 381. | 

* It was confined to civil diger b the cs, 
Smith, 63. 

. Stat. Ox. Ac. tit. IV. $ 1. 0 11. Smith, 61, 
Smith, 64, from the Univerfity Regiſter, 
Life of Hearne, p. 28. 

* Apparat. p. 82. 


printed by Hearne at the end of his“ Curious ö 


Diſcourſes.“ 


Ep. 247. 


Stainers 


xi 


_ of Poulton in Lancaſter 20/.; 
to Mr. Allen of Glouceſter hall, Oxford, 
to the Elector Palatine 5/.; 
Brooke, ſometime his ſervant, 6/.; to 


to his godſons Chriſtopher Birkhead and Thomas Godwin, and to his god-daughter 
i 


and among the officers of the church 67. ; 
Mr. St. Loe Kniveton /, Mr. John Chamberlayne, and Mr. Limiter 31. each; 


ing to 301. to his ſervants and dependents. 
of his books and papers that he might take out ſuch as he had borrowed of him, 
and then he bequeaths to him all his printed books and MSS. except ſuch as 

concern arms and heraldry, which, with all his antient ſeals, he bequeaths to his 


Meſtminſter beſides the almſmen. 
and papers Dr. Williams, then dean of We 
afterwards archbiſhop of York, procured all the printed books for the new 


erected library at Weſtminſter, and we have — ſeen many of his collections 
were loſt at Lambetn. 


Weſtminſter. 


The pall, w 
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Stainers of London 10% to buy a piece of plate, on which was to be inſcribed, Gul. 
CAMDENUS, CLARENCEUX, FILIUS SAMPSON1S, PICTORIS LONDINENSIS, DONO DEDIT. 
To the company of Cordwainers of London, 1 2/. for a piece of plate with the ſame 
inſcription ; to his couſin pang Wyatt, painter of LATIN 100/7.; to Giles Nicholſon, 
to Lant the younger“, bookſeller in Lichfield, 54.; 
16/.; to Janus Gruterus, library keeper 
to Mr. Harvey * vicar of Chiſelhurſt 7/.; to Leonard 


Camden of London, filkman, 107. ; 


Field, each 2/.; to each of the 11x heralds 4/.; to each of the purſuivants 2/.; to 
the ſinging men of the collegiate church of Weſtminſter 5/.; to each verger 2/. ; 
and to the chorifters 4/. ; 


Leigh* of Weſtminſter 4/.; to fir Peter Manwood 4/.; to fir William Pitt 34; 


Selden of the Temple 5/.; to Mr. Harding the uſher 4/.; ſeveral legacies, amount- 


ſucceſſor in the office of Clarenceux, provided, as they coſt him a conſiderable ſum, 


he pay to his couſin John Wyatt, painter, what the Kings at Arms, Garter, aud 
Norroy for the time being think fit, and agree allo to leave them to his ſucceſſor. 
Ile appointed Dr. Heather ſole executor, and fir Robert Cotton and Mr. John Wiſe 
_ overſeers, giving each of them 10/, black for each of theni and for 12 poor men of 


2 this diſpoſition of his booxs 
inſter and biſhop of Lincoln, and 


His body was removed to his houſe. in London, and on the 19th of the ſame 


month carried in great pomp to Weſtminſter abbey; 6 poor men cloathed in black 
walked firſt, and were followed by gentlemen in cloaks, eſquires, knights, ſir Henry 
Bourchier, afterwards earl of Bath, fir Francis Leigh, knight of the Bath, fir Robert 
Cotton, knight and baronet, Dr. Heather his executor, Dr, Sutton prebendary of 
The banner was . borne by Mr. Wyatt his kinſman, ſupported by 
Philip Holland portcullis, and Auguſtine Vincent rougecroix, purſuivants, and the 
reſt of the college of Heralds in their proper habits; John Philpot *, rongedragon, 
bore the helmet and creſt; and Samuel Thomſon® „ Windſor herald, the ſhield of arms. 
whereon lay his mantle and coronet, was borne by Samſon Lennard, blue- 
mantle, Henry Chitting*, Cheſter, Henry St. George“, Richmond, and William Penſon, 
After the body followed fir William Segar, Garter principal king 
= n e 885 ſir Richard St, George : N orroy, and Robert Treſwell ', Somerſet 


Lancaſter heralds, 


© One 3 * was a Weſtminſter ſcholar, 
elected to Oxford 1 572. 
4 Mr. Haſted barely mentions TA as vicar of Chi- 8 He publiſhed © . 8 Remains,“ | 


ſelburſt 1623. I. 104. Wood (Ath. Ox. I. 276.) tions, 163 37, 4to. and died 1645. Ath. Ox. Fall, 
6. 


mentions Thomas Harvey, firſt maſter of Kingron- II. 


ſchool, Herefordſhire, founded 1620 ; but whether 


Kniveton and Dugdale, i in my y poſleſſon. ) See more 
of him, II. 306. 


b He died 1624. Brit. Top. Il. 263. 


Sir Robert Cotton to have the firſt view 


he be the ſame is quite uncertain. 

* Knight of the Bath, fellow of the firſt antiquary 
ſociety, and author of a paper on knights made by 
abbots, printed in Hearne's Curious Diſcoveries. 
A Derbyſhire gentleman, and a good antiquary, 
to whole ſtudious diligence Mr. Camden acknow- 


ledges himſelf much indebted in Derbythire (Il. 301.) 
and he is frequently quoted by Thoroton in his An- 


tiquities of Nottinghamſhire, His collections are for 
the moſt part in the Yelverton library; but Le Neve 
had 3 or 4 volumes of them. 
in a copy of Vincent on Brook, with MS. notes by 


1 


(MS. note of Le Neve 


i Son of John Lennard, eſq; of Chevening, 
Kent ; a ſkilful and induſtrious member of the college 


of arms, as may be ſeen by his large collections pre- 


ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum. Halſted I. 359. 

* He and Philpot, as deputies to Mr. Camden, 
viſited Berkſhire and Glouceſterſhire, 1623. 
| He viſited Somerſetſhire with Lennard for Mr. 


um Younger fon of fir Henry, 


to ſir Sp | 


.to 5 | 


o 


with . 


Camden, 1623; and died 1644. Brit, Top. 11. 71. 
188. | 


a He ſurrendered his office 1624; and was ſuc- 


ceeded by John Philpot. Brit. Top. II. 176. 


heralds; 
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| heralds ; and followed by a ſplendid train, in wilich were the keeper of the Great 


Seal*, the earl of Leiceſter, viſcount Grandiſon?, the biſhops of London:, Wincheſter”; 


and Durham”, and others; fir William Paget, and fir George Carew", and other barons 


and knights. At the entrance into the church the prebendaries; ben! received it in 


their habits of ceremony; and, after a ſermon preached by Dr. Sutton“, it was de- 
. poſited in the ſouth aile near the learned Caſaubon and over againſt Chaucer. Near 
the ſpot was erected a handſome monument of white marble with his effigy to the 
middle, his left hand reſting on an open book e BRtTANNIA, and the fol- | 


lowing inſcription underneath : 


Ob FIDE ANTIQUA ET OPERA ASSIDUA 
BRITANNICAM ANTIQVITATEM | 
INDAGAVITF 
SIMPLIOITATEM INNATAM: HONESTIS 
 S8TUDIISS EXCOLUIT-. 
| ANIMI SOLERTIAM CANDORE ILLUSTRAVIT. 
| GUILIELMUS CAMDENUS. 
AB ELIZ ABETHA R. AD REGIS ARMORUM 
(CLARENTIL TITULO) DIGNITATEM 
| _EVOCATUS RL 
HIC SPE CERTA RESURGENDI IN 
CHRIS TO S. E. 
771. an er ole rr 
 OBIIT AN. DNI. 1623 9 NOVEMBRIS 
Frais sb 74% ba 
There is a Wie in his age for he wanted almoſt ſix months of 73% 


The univerſity of Oxford, which had ſhewn itſelf ſo inſenſible of Mr. Camden's + 


merit, laviſhed their panegyric on his memory when they received his bene faction. 


So much does a ſenſe of intereſt or gratitude operate beyond the little party jea- 
louſies attendant on real merit. Zouch Townley of Chriſt Church, who was eſ; 
| teemed a perfect maſter of the Latin tongue in all its purity and elegance, was ap- 
pointed to pronounce his funeral oration in public, which is printed by Dr. Smith“. 
The verſes written on his death were collected and printed i in a thin quarto, intituled, 
„ Infignia Camdeni. ox. 1624 and his name Was e N in the liſt of public 5 


benefactors *. 


Mr. Camden's perſonal charkQor as an individual 15. dawn by biſhop Gibſon in 


few words; that he was „ eaſy and innocent in his converſation, and in his whole 


life even and exemplary.” We have ſeen him unruffled by the attacks of envy, 


which his merit and good- fortune drew upon him. He ſeems to have ſtudied that 


tranquillity of temper which the love of letters generally ſuperinduces, and to which 5 
one may perhaps rationally aſcribe his extended life. The point of view in which F 


we are to ſet him is as a writer; and here he ſtands foremoſt among Britiſh anti- 


queries Varro, Strabo, and Pauſanias among the EN fall ſhort in the com 


o Dr. Williams, dean of Weſtminſter, 


v Sir Oliver St. John, created viſcount Grandifon, 
of Limerick 1620. Lodge, Peer. of Ireland, II. 93. 


4 George Mounteigne. 

Lancelot Andrews. 

Richard Neile. 

© Knighted at Cadiz, and afterwards earl of Us- 
bridge. 

* 7 ellow commoner of Univerſity college, 1 
at Cadiz, ſerved with honour and ſucceſs in Ireland 
as preſident of Kr gg, created baron Carew of 
Clopton by James I.; and by Charles I. earl of Tot- 


neſs. (Dugd. Bar. II. 423.) Thuanus, in a letter to 


Camden, 1613. Ep. 99. laments the death of George 
Carew, who was of the ſame family. 

* Nr, Chriſtopher Sutton, a prebendary of the 
* church, ſtepped up into the pulpit, and made a 
* true grave and modeſt commemoration of his life ; 


* adding, that as he was not factious in his religion, 
** ſo neither was he wavering nor inconſtant ; of 


— 


10 which he gave 8 teflimonies at his end, pro- 
< felling in the exordium of his will, that he died, as 


„ he lived, in the faith, communion, and fellow: 


“ ſhip of the church of England.” Ath. Ox. I. 
This monument is engraved in the ſeveral” oo 


quities of Weſtminſter abbey; and laſt in Dart II. 70. 


2 Smith 11. P. 93. 

Dr. Smith, p. 75, gives a ſtrong and extraordinary 
inſtance of reſentment in a young man, who fancying 
a lady of his family injured in her reputation by an 


inſinuation of Camden's, that ſhe had been debauched 
by a nobleman of great bravery and learning, who af- 


terwards married her, broke off part of the noſe of his 
ſtatue in Weſtminſter abbey. This ſtory the Doctor 
had from Charles Hatton, eſq. But if the accident 


was not owing, as Wood fays (Ath. Ox. I. 485) to 


the crowd at the earl of Eſſex's funeral in the reign 
of Charles I. one would rather ſuppoſe it the unlucky 


act of ſome Weſtminſter ſcholar, ſuch as are a 


committed chere by that frolickſome tribe. 


4d Ss pPauariſon; 
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pariſon; and however we may be obliged to the two latter for their deſcriptions of 
the world ot 4 ſmall portion of it, Camden's deſcription of Britain muſt be allowed 


the pre-eminence, even though we ſhould admit that Leland marked out the plan, 


of which he filled up the outlines“. 
of literary merit, and his correſpondents, bear teſtimony to his merit“. 
may be reckoned Ortelius*, Lipſius“, Scaliger“, Caſanbon*, Merula', De Thou“, 


printed in Ep. Uſſer. Sylloge, 496. threaten 
tect every page of the Britannia of errors, in his in- 


Origen, an 


A croud of contemporaries, all KONG Judges 


Among theſe 


Du Chefe, beireſc“, Bignon", Jaque Godefre*, Gruter?*, Hottoman?, Du Laet”, 


Chytrœus'“, Gevartius', Lindenbrogius*, Mercator”, Pontanus 2, 
gerſiusꝰ, Schottus*, Sweertius\, Limier*, with many others of inferior note“. 


Du Puy*, Rut- 
Dr. 


Smith, p. 14. adds Opſopœus, Surita, Velſer, and Munſter. | 
Among his countrymen dean Goodman and his brother, lord Burleigh, fir Robert 


Cotton J, Dr. (afterwards archbiſhop) Uſhers, 
Parker, were the patrons of his literary purſuits, as the two firſt had be- 
and if to theſe we add the names of Allen“, 


friended him in earlieſt life: 


5M ich 92. I | 
d Sir Simons D' Ewes! in a SL to archbiſhor 


Uſher 
to de- 


tended Hiſtory of Great Britam ; but this intention 
was never carried into execution. (Smith, 45.) Ful- 
ler in his Church Hiſtory, ſub an. 1535, p. 198, takes 

up the charge of robbing Leland without naming 


him, that he has taken pains to inſinuate things to 


his prejudice, and ſtudiouſly avoided wemiouſag him 
where he could hardly avoid it. 


Their letters, with 26 of his to them, were 


printed by Dr. Smith, in 4to, 169 1, from a collection 
in the Cottonian library. Julius C. v. Such of them 
anged their works : 


as had publiſhed ary thing” e 
with him. 
See . 2, 21.25, 26. E 36. and one of Cam- 


den' s to him, 9 | 
* Ep. 24-53- to „ Ne 35 323 the two laſt concerning 
n being born in Britain. See n | 


. liv. 
s ad Euſeb. p. 228. 5 Ep. 49. 82. 93: 
i Ep. 10. 47- 51, pref. ad Ennii frag. 1595. 
letter from Camden to him, Ep. 64. 


* EP 54. 39. 71. 99. tit. The three firſt ac- 


knowledge his obligations to Mr. Camden for his 
1 afliftance in the tranſactions of England and Scotland, 
He died 1617. 

1 Prof, ad Script. Norm. Several pieces FRY 
See Peireſc's 
letters to him, Ep. 176. 185. 191. 193. 198. 204. 221. 


were communicated by Mr. Camden. 


m Ep. 76. is on the Britiſh coins; 164. 169. on an 


antient MS. of part of the Bible in Greek capitals, 


rranſcribed from a copy. ſaid to have been corrected by 
compared with the antient Tetrapla, 
which he wiſhes might be collated with Sir Robert 


Cotton's MS. of Genelis aſcribed to the ſame father, 


and ſince almoſt deſtroyed: by fire. It was accordingly 
ſent over to be collated by the Doctors of the Sor- 


bonne, and P. Fronton, a jeſuit, who was about pub- 


lihing the other. See Ep. 175. 204. 208. 210. 221. 


They intended to have the figures of Sir Robert's 
NMS. engraved by Jaques de Brie, Ep. 258. but he 
was prevented by the cold from leaving Bruſſels, and 
' fir Robert was impatient to have his MS. back 


again. 


If, ſays Peireſc, prophetically, theſe valuable 


remains of antiquity be loſt without being printed 
and given to the public, the blame will reſt with 


you, not with us. In Ep. 169, he mentions an 


antique figure found at Buckingham, of which Mr. 
Camden had fent him a drawing. Ep. 136. 158. 
164. 169. 172. 175, 176. 185, 191. 193, 198. 204. 
208. 210. 221. 225. 228. 231. 234. 240. 250, 237. 


258, 259. 268. 280. 282. This amiable patron of 


learned men died 1637. 
'  B Who publiſhed an edition of Marcy hus. 
Camden's letter to him, Ep. 236. See Ep. 225 


* Editor of the Theodolian Code, Ep.121. 128. 


earl of Leiceſter. 


ſir Philip Sidney, and archbiſhop 


Carleton, 


137. 139. One of Gh . Ep. 143. and 

Theodore Godefroi 142. in anfwer to one from him. 
e Ep. 28. 31. 33. 34+ 38. 91. 94. 96. 98. 100. 
116. 123. 130. 152. 160. 180. 207. 216. 427. 241. 
244. Camden's letter to him, 131. In Ep. 94. he 
deſires to be affectionately remembered to Robert 
Swayle, under whom he ſtudied at Caius college, 
Cambridge. He died 1627. 
2 Ep. 17. 73. 135. 148. 157. 161. 163. 206. Cam- 
den's letter to him, 77. He was Secretary to Robert | 
See Ep. p. 89. | 
A letter from him Ep. 122. to him Ep. 126. 

Ep. 43. 

Ep. 203. about coliativg the Oxford MS. of 


Manilius, which he was publiſhing. 


" Ep-133- 28s. : 
ED. .. | Y Ep. 66. 
Ep. 147. on the death of = hou, in | which 


Ralph Thorius, a French phyſician at Oxford and 


London, author of the Hymnus Tabaci, was expected 


to write an elegy; Ep. 155. 162. 168. 349 305 
214. A Fares 4. OW 5 
3 Ep. 8 


. * 179, 197. 211. 138. 
The ſecond of theſe letters is about an image with 

a calf in its lap found in Britain, which Camden 
ſuppoſed Iſis, and Schot a pagan prieſt. See a letter 
of ſir Peter Paul Rubens on it. Appendix, p. 369. 
© Ep. 105. 107. 117. 119. 124. 129. 177. 183. 
199. 212. 239. 269. Camden to him, 56, 57. 62. 
4 Ep. 102. 104. 108. 113. 115. 127. 131, 132. 


134. 138. 141. 144. 154. 106. 170. 182. 186, 202. 


209. 213. 224. 232. 240. 242. Two letters from 
Camden to him, 145. 237. 

Bayer Ep. 114. Caſtricomius Ep. 50. Dornaw 
Ep. 69. 109. Douſa jun. Ep. 27. 37. See a letter 
of Camden's to him. Ep. 63. Claude Jobert Ep. 97. 
Roſweyd Ep. 120. collating for him Antonine's Iti- 
nerary with a MS. at Arras. The St. Marthes Ep. 
217. Torre from Madrid Ep. 274. 275. Tumer | 
Ep. 74. Velley Ep. 48. 110. 

Ep. 53- in a letter from Camden to Jodocus Hon- 
dius, who was employed dy Speed to engrave maps 
for him. 

The compliment he pays to him in his Britannia 
in Huntingdonſhire, where his manſion- houſe was, 
may be ſeen vol. Il. p. 154. 

5s The doctor aſſiſted him greatly in his account 
of Ireland, as did John Johnſton in that of Scotland ; 
and biſhop Meyric in that of the Iſle of Man. See 


Uſher's letter, Ep. 61. 103. 1893 1 and Camden's to 


him, 195. 


n An eminent antiquary and 8 col - 


lector and patron, native of Uttoxeter c. Stafford, 
admitted at Trinity college, Oxford, 1561, retired 


to Glouceſter-hall 1570, where he reſided till his 
death 1632, and was buried in Trinity college chapel, 


He rote two or three mathematical pieces, and his 


Aar 


library was divided between the Bodleiati and Cotto- 
nian libraries. (Ath. Ox. I. 575) See Camden's 
character of him, Britrannia art. Saxons, (Vol. I. p. 


cii.) and a letter from him to Camden, Ep. 253. 
| W Wheare to be his profeſſor. 


i Dudley Carleton was born at Brightwell, c. Ox. 
1573, educated at Weſtminſter under Mr. Camden, 
elected to Oxford 1591, ſtudent of Chriſt Church, 


embaſſador from James I. to Venice, Savoy, and Hol- 
land, and from Charles I. to France, baron of Imber- 


court, Surrey, 2 Charles I. viſcount Dorcheſter c. 
Oxford, 4 Charles I. died 1613, buried in Weſt— 


minſter abbey, and left ſeveral ſpeeches and political 


tracts printed and MS. Ath. Ox. I. 563. His letter 


to Camden from Venice 1611. Ep. 92. 5 
George Carleton was born at Norham caſtle, where 


his father was warden. He was educated under 
Bernard Gilpin, whoſe life he publiſhed in Latin, 


1628, in Engliſh 1636, 4to.; was admitted at Edmund 


hall 1576, biſhop of Landaff 1618, and of Chicheſter 
1619, wrote many pieces in Divinity, and a Latin 
letter of corrections for the Britannia. Ep. 80. 


Ath. Ox. I. 517. Of him ſee Britannia in North- 
umberland ar Norham, III. p. 239. 


& Henry Saville of Over Bradley, c. York, fellow 


and afterwards warden of Merton college; Greek 


tutor to queen Elizabeth, who made him provoſt of 


Eton 1596, which he held 36 years, and was knighted 


by James I. 1604. He was an eminent ſcholar and 


editor, and died and was buried at Eton 1621, æt. 72, 


where he has an epitaph. See his letters to Mr. 


Camden about his hiſtory lecture, which he himſelf 


once intended; but inſtead thereof, founded a geo- 


metry and aſtronomy lecture. Ep. 174. 178. 251. 


252. Britannia Dobuni. I. p. 290. Ath. Ox. I. 465. 


John, eldeſt brother of fir Henry, of Over Bradley c. 


Vork, educated at Braſen Noſe college about 1 561 and 


rum & virtutis fama ac morum urbanitate p 


the Middle Temple, baron of the Exchequer 1598, 
knighted 1603, died 1605, buried at St. Dunſtan's, 


but his heart at Medley c. York, where is his ſtatue. 


His Reports were printed 1675, folio. Ath. Ox, I. 
334. Ep. 30. correQting ſome errors in the Bri- 


tannia 1589. 


Thomas Saville, younger brother of fir Henry, 
admitted of Merton college 1580, fellow of Eton, 


died proctor of Oxford 1592, buried in Merton 
college, with this eulogy on him in the regiſter : 


Fuit fidus lucidifſimum, qui apud ſuos & eines litera- 


Ath. Ox. I. 257. Camd. Brit. Brigantes pref. See 
his letters to Camden, Ep. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 11, 12, 


13, 14. I5. 16. 18. 19, 20; and one of Camden to 
ZVV + | 
1 Edward, fon of fir Thomas Stradling, of Coyty 


and St. Donat, c. Glamorgan, was educated at Ox- 


ford, made the tour of Europe, knighted 1575, an 


eminent Biitiſh antiquary, wrote a Welch grammar 


And the hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Glamorganſhire, 
and affiſted Dr. Powel in his hiſtory of Wales. He 
died at above 80, 1629, and was buried in the family 


chapel at St. Donat. Ath. Ox. I. 349. Camden 
Wales, III. p. 498. John, his nephew, educated at 
Brazen Noſe college 1579, ſucceeded his uncle and 
was made a baronet 1611, and wrote many epigrams 


and other poems, printed 1607, 8vo. 1623, 4to. 


1625, 4to. Ath. Ox. I. 504. See Harringron's cha- 
rafter of him, and a letter from him to Camden, Ep. 
46, giving an account of Roman coins of Veſpatian, 


Kc. found in Glamorganſhire, of the ſpring at New- 


town, of which ſee III. 498. and of other matters in 


that county; and Camden to him, Ep. 23; and to 


fir John, Ep. 42. 


m Richard Carew, of Eaſt Antonie, in Cornwall, 
born 1555, admitted at eleven years old at Chriſt 


Church, Oxford, (Wood, Ath. Ox. I. 452,) was called 


— 


Camden, Epiſt. 32. 60. 70. 84. 87. | 
„ William Lambarde, ſon of John Lambarde, 
alderman and ſheriff of London, born OR. 18, 1536, 


rcelebris.. 


Carleton; Saville\, Stradling*, Carew“, Johnſton", Lambarde*, Mathews?, Spelmant, 


Twynez 


out at 14 to diſpute extempore with fir Philip Sidney 
before the earls of Leiceſter and Warwick. He 
ſpent three years more at the Middle Temple. Wood; 
when he ſays that he went abroad with his uncle fir 


George Carew on ſeveral foreign embaſſies, confounds 
him with others of his name; for though he was a 


great maſter of languages, he appears never to have 
been out of England. In 1566 he was lieutenant of 


the county; and 1599, one of the deputy-lieutenants 
and colonel of a regiment at Cauſand Bay. He was 
alſo, 1591, a member of the Society of Antiquaries: 
His Survey of Cornwall was commended by Mr. Cam- 

den in his firſt edition of the Britannia, 1586; and in 


his laſt he acknowledges him as his chiet guide in that 
county, It was firſt printed in 16023 and again 


in 1723 and 1769. The author died Nov. 6, 16203 


and was buried in his pariſh church; and Mr. Cam- 


den wrote for him a Latin epitaph, which may be ſeen 
in Camden's Epiſtles, p. 196; and in the Life of Mr. 
Carew, prefixed to his Survey of Cornwall, 1723. 


He wrote alſo © The true Way to learn the Latin 
«© Tongue,” printed in Hartlib's book with the ſame 
title, 1654, and is intitled © Huerte's Examination of 
* Men's Wit,” 1594. 1604, 4to. See a letter from him 


to Camden, Ep. 57. George Carew, earl of Totneſs, 


before-mentioned, was his relation. | 


n John Johnſton, a native of Aberdeen, regius 


profeſſor of divinity at St. Andrews, whoſe Latin 


verſes on the cities and boroughs royal of Scotland, 


printed at Middleburgh, 1642, Mr. Camden largely 


tranſcribes. (See Epiſt. 70.) He wrote alſo the 


like verſes on the eminent perſonages in the Scottiſh 
Hiſtory. * Heroes ex omni hiſtoria Scottica lectiſ- 
* fimi.” Printed at Leyden, 1663, 4to. beginnin 


with Ferchad the chief of king Reuther's nobles, 


and continued to his contemporaries who loſt their 
lives in the civil wars in the Netherlands, with a 
ſhort hiſtory of each perſon prefixed. (Nicolſon, 


Scot. Hiſt, Lib. 58. 239. 230.) See his letters to 


admitted of Lmcoln's-inn, where he made a conſider- 


able progreſs in the law. He was maſter in chancery, 
keeper of the Tower rolls and records, and of the 


office of alienations. He publiſhed the Saxon laws 
collected by Lawrence Noel, dean of Lichfield, 


with a Latin tranſlation 1568, reviſed and reprinted 


by Abraham Wheeloc, Cambridge, 1644. A Per- 
ambulation of Kent, which has gone through four 


editions, 1570. 1576. 1596. 1640. © Eirenarcha, 


or the Office of a Juſtice of Peace,” 1581. © Ar- 


* cheion, or Commentary on the High Courte of 


« Juſtice in England,” 1591 ; reprinted 1635. Pan- 


te decta Rotulorum,” 1600. His © Alphabetical De- 


« ſcription of the chief Places in England and Wales“ 
was not printed till 1730, and has a good head of him 
by Vertue, He was one of the firſt preſidents of 
Cobham college; for which he drew/up a collection 
of excellent rules. He founded in Eaſt Greenwich 


an alms houſe for 20 poor perſons, called * The 
College of Queen Elizabeth's poor people.” He 
died 1601, at the age of 75; and was buried in 
Greenwich Church; whence, on the rebuilding 
thereof, his monument was removed to that of Seven- 
oak. (See his Life, in the Bibliothera Topographica 
Britannica, No XLII; and his letter to Camden, 


Ep. 22.) | 


P Tobias Mathews, a native of Briſtol, admitted, z 


15 59, at Chriſt Church, of which he was canon 1 570, 
and dean 1576, archdeacon of Bath 1579, preben- 
dary of St. John's college, Oxford, 1572, publio 
orator 1 569, chaplain to the vice-chancellor of Oxford 
1579, precentor of Saliſbury and dean of Durham 
1583, biſhop of the latter 1595, archbiſhop of York 
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- bury, with an epitaph in verſe. Ath. Ox. II. 202. 


The LIFE of 


Mr. CAMD E N. 


Twyne”, Wheare', Owen', Spenſer „ stowe“, Thomas James”, Henry Parry *, after- 
wards biſhop of Worceſter ; Miles Smith”, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter; Richard 


1606 above 20 years; died 1628, and was buried at 


York. (Drake, Ebor, Hiſt. & Ant. Ox. Il. 255, 256.) 


Mr. Camden, wiſe ſcholar he had been at Weſt- 


minſter, gives him? this character,“ Virtutum et 
e yictatis ornamentis, erudita facundia et docendi 


« affiduitate reverendiſſinum exiſtere;“ and calls 
him “ Theologus præſtautiſſimus in quo doctrina cum 
« pietate & ars- cum natura certant.“ III. p. 11. 


8 (Ath. Ox. II. 730. Godwin, 712. See a letter of 


his to Camden, from Durham, dated 1594, Ep. 44.) 
4 See his article in the Biog. Brit. A letter of 

his to Camden, Ep. 226. . 

John Twyne, grandſon of Sir Bryan Twyne, of 


Long pariſh in Hants, knt. was born at Bolingdon, 


in that county, educated at New-inn, Oxtord, ad- 
mitted 1524 to reading civil law there; maſter of 


* 


the free ſchool at Canterbury, and 1553 mayor of 


that city; and purchaſed an eſtate at Preſton and 
Hlardane in Kent. He was a good claſſical ſcholar 


and antiquary; much careſſed by Leland, who cele- 
brates him in his“ Encomia illuſtrium virorum;“ 
and Mr. Camden (Britannia ſtent) calls him © a 


c learned old man.” He wrote © De rebus Albi- 
© gnicis commentariorum lib. 3.“ addrefſed to his 

ſon Thomas, who publiſhed it 1599. His other nu- 
merous collections came to his grandſon Brian, the 


Oxford antiquary, but were probably loſt with his 
own in an accidental fire, which deſtroyed his houſe 
ſoon after his death 1694. He died Nov. 24, 1581, 
and was buried in the church of St. Paul at Canter- 


He had four ſons; Lawrence, fellow of All Souls, 


B. LL. and an ingenious poet; Thomas, of Corpus 
college, Oxford, phyfician at Lewes, died 1613, 


(Ath. Ox, II. 387.); John, alſo a poet; and Ni- 


Cholas. Brian, ſon of Thomas, was an Oxford anti- 
quary; but publithed only“ Antiquitatis Academiæ 


« Oxon. Apologia,” againſt Dr. John Cay, who 


claimed a higher antiquity for the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. (Ibid. II. 50.) A letter of his to Camden, 

©: i i A a 
1 


wall, 1575; admitted of Broadgate hall 1592; pro- 
ceeded M. A. 1600; was elected probationer fellow 


of Exeter college 1602; and 6 years afterwards tra- 


velled to the continent. At his return he found a 
patron in the lord Chandos, and married, and retired 


to Glouceſter hall, where Dr. Hawley demiſed to him 
lodgings. He was afterwards appointed firſt pro- 
tellor of Mr. Camden's new foundation, and principal 


of Gloucelter hall, both which preferments he held 
till his death; and was eſteemed, ſays Wood (Ath. 
Ox. II. 106.) a learned and genteel man; and by 


others a Calviniſt.” Other publications of his, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, were, SEES 


& Parentatio hiſtorica ſive commemoratio vite & 

© mortis V. Cl. Gul. Camdeni Clarentii facta Oxoniæ 

{© in Schola Hiſtorica, 12 Nov. 1626.“ 8vo. 
Dedicatio imaginis Camdenianæ in Schola Hiſ- 


„ torica, 12 Nov. 1626.“ 8 vo. to which laſt are an- 


nexed “ Epiſtolarum euchariſticarum faſciculus,” and 
Chariſteria.“ | ITE 
Wood adds, his “ Lectures on the three books of 


the Punic war in Lucius Florus,“ are now about 
to be publiſhed. He died Auguſt 1, 1647, and was 
buried in Excter college chapel. His library and 
 MSS. came to dis old friend Francis Rouſe, provoſt 


of Eton; and his MS. lectures to the Bodleian li- 
brary. (Ath. Ox. II. 106, 107.) See his letters to 
Camden, Ep. 255. 261. 262. 265. 266. 270. 271. 


273. 276. 


his Ruines of Time. 


Wheare was born at Jacobſtow, Corn- 


Hackluyt *, 


George Owen, of Henlys, in Pembrokeſhire, 
Eſq; and lord of Kemis hundred, made collections, 
intituled, The Number of Hundreds, Caſtles, &c. in 


all the Shires of Wales, with the Names of the chief 


Gentry, &c. Nature of the Soile, Qualitie of the Peo- 
ple, &c. &c. 118. in the hands of the late Mr. Anſtis. 
(Brit. Top. II. 495.) A MS. hiſtory of the county 
of Pembroke, his aſſiſtance in which is acknowledged 
by Mr. Camden, is in the Britiſh Muſeum, Ne 6824, 
fol. and an account of the church of St, David's, 
ſuppoſed by the ſame gentleman, was printed in 
Browne Willis's ſurvey of that church, 1717. I have 
a MS, deſcription of Wales by him, dated 1602; and 
another in 2 vols. fol. called © the Taylor's Cuſhion,” 
with his name in it, containing a deſcription of 
Wales, and other common-place matters. His ſon 
and name-ſake was a herald in the reign of 
Charles I. and under Cromwell; and died 1665. 
(Id. £12. 31% - Oe 

u The poet who has paid him a laſting honour in 

Camden, in a letter to Ortelius (Ep. 9.) ſpeaks 
highly of his“ Annals,” of which he ſent a copy. 

Thomas James, born at Newport in the Iſle of 
Wight, educated in Wincheſter and New colleges, 
perpetual fellow of the latter 1393; A. M. 1599 


firſt keeper of the Bodleian library, of which he pub- 


liſhed a catalogue 1605. 1620. 1635; ſub-dean of 


Wells 1614; rector of Mongeham, Kent. He and 


Allen of Glouceſter-hall were reckoned the moſt 


knowing in the antient ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the 


univerſity, and he was indefatigable in reading old MSS, 
and detecting the forgeries in them. He publiſhed a 
number of polemical pieces againſt popery ; 
died at Oxford, Auguſt, 1629, and was buried in 
New college chapel. (Ath. Ox. I. 537—540.) See 
Britannia in Monmouthſhire ; and two letters from 
Camden to him in Gibſon's Life of Camden, 
Henry Parry, born in Wiltſhire about 1561, ad- 
mitted ſcholar of C. C. C. 1576; was Greek 
reader in that college, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, 
D. D. 1595; dean of Cheſter 1605; biſhop of 
Glouceſter 1607; and of Worceſter 1610; an able 
divine, and ſo elegant a preacher, that James I. pro- 
feſſed he never heard a better; and the king of Den- 


mark gave him a gold ring, for a ſermon preached 


before the two kings at Rocheſter 1606. He died of 
the palſy at Worceſter 1616, and was buried in the 
north ſide of the choir of his cathedral, where ſee 
his epitaph, (Ath. Ox. I. 415. 726. Godwin, 472. 
353.) leaving behind him ſeveral theological tracts. 
Miles Smith was born at Hereford, admitted about 


1568 of C. C. C. removed to Brazen-noſe, chaplain 


and petty canon of Chriſt church, D. D. canon 
reſidentiary of Hereford, and, 1672, biſhop of 


Glouceſter z a learned Orientaliſt, and, as one of his 


contemporary prelates calls him, a very walking 
library, and one of the tranſlators of the Bible, 


to which he wrote the preface. He died 1624, 


and was buried in his cathedral, A volume of his 


ſermons was publiſhed 1632, fol. (Ath. Ox. I. 490. 
Godwin 553.) A letter from him, Ep. 150. 


b Richard Hakluyt, a native of Yetton, Hereford- 
ſhire, elected ſtudent of Chriſt church from Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool 1570; took the degrees in arts, and 
ſtudied the law in the Middle Temple; afterwards 


took orders, and had a prebend of Weſtminſter 1605. 


His inclination to naval hiſtory and voyages, foſtered 
by Sir Francis Walſingham, led him to complete a 
Collection of Engliſh Voyages, Navigations, Traffics, 
and Diſcoveries;“ printed 1598, 1599, 1600, in 3 


JJ TFT. 


| ſeſſion of T. Hearne: 


The LIFE of 


vols. fol. A tranſlation from the Portugueſe of Gal- 


vano's © Diſcoveries of the World from the firſt Ori- 
ginal to 1555,” 1601; and © Virginia richly valued 
by the deſcription of the main land of Florida her 


next neighbour, 1609.“ He died 1616, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. (Ath. Ox. I. 43.) 
© Henry Cuff, born at Creech near Taunton, 


| 1560, fellow of Trinity college, probationer fellow 


of Merton 1586; M. A. 1588; Greek profeſſor and 
proctor, and at length ſecretary to the carl of Eſſex, 
« a moſt excellent Grecian, philoſopher, and diſpu- 
tant: as he was a perſon of good parts, ſo was he 
ambitious withall, and pretended to be well ſeen in 


the rules of polity, believed by many that he was fo, 


eſpecially by his great patron, which brought him 


| ſooner to the block. Being found guilty of treaſon 
for conſpiring with the ſaid earl to ſeize on the 
| Queen's perſon, and change the government, he was 
| hanged at Tyburn, March 3o, 1601. He wrote 


« The Difference of the Ages of Man's Lite” 
printed 1607 and 1633, 8v0; and left for the preſs 


© The Original Cauſes, Progreſs, and End of Man's 


« Life.” (Ath. Ox. I. 307.) Eflex himſelf upbraided 
him with inciting him to violent mealures. (Rapin, 
IX. 209.) Camden adds, that he had thoughts of 
diſmiſſing him; but his ſteward, who was of the ſame 
principles, neglected to do it. (Annal. Eliz. 827. 


833. 859. ed. Hearne.) He cloſes the account of 
his execution with this character of him: Vir exqui- 


fitiſſima doctrina ingenioque acerrimo ſed turbido & tor- 
zuoſo. (869.) | 


4 Albericus Gentilis, “ the moſt noted and famous 


ce civilian, and greateſt ornament of the univerſity in 


„ his time,” was ſon of Matthew Gentilis, M. D. of 
the Marca d' Ancona, born 1551, educated moſtly 
in the univerſity of Perugia, where he proceeded 
IL. D. 1572; quitted his country with his father 
and brother for religion; and being recommended 
to Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, chancellor of the 


univerſity of Oxford, was ſettled in New.-iun with 
an allowance; and was, 1 580, incorporated LL. D. of 
that univerſity. The Queen gave him the civil law 
lecture 1587. He wrote ſeveral tracts in this ſcience 


and others, of which a liſt may be ſeen in Wood; and 


died 1611. (Ath. Ox. I. 367. 
John Hanmer was a native of Shropſhire, ad- 


mitted of Oriel college, fellow of All Souls 1596; 
proctor of the univerſity 1605 3 rector of Bingham, 
c. Nottingham; chaplain in ordinary to James I.; 
prebendary of Worceſter 1614; D. D. 1615 ; biſhop 
of St. Aſaph 1623; died at Pentrepant near Oſweltre, 
1629; and was buried at Sellatyn. (Ath. Ox. I. 
733. Faſt. 203. Godwin ed. Richardſon, 643.) I have 


ſubjoined an original letter from Mr. Camden to him, 
found in 1772 by Mr. Jeffs, as he was putting the 
books of the Inner Temple library in order. There 


from a collection of Camden's letters in the poſ- 
% Domino JonANNI HAN M ko, 
Cum pluribus hinc inde negotiis detinear, mi op- 
time Hanmære, habe hæc paucula quæ ab animo amoris 
in te pleniſſimo, et judicio, ſi quod in me ſit, promanare 


tibi velim perſuadeas. Quicquid male feriati illi blate- 


rant, tibi animi tranquillitas adſit & ſecuritas, & rideas, 


quæſo, nec ringaris. Stomachantur iſti quod avus tuus, 
qui ſuper vulgus infipidum ut mihi videtur, ſapuit, 


gentile nomen ſibi aſſumpſerit, cum paterni nominis 
hoc idem prudentiſſimo, ſi quis alius, hujus regni 


principi regi Edwardo primo jam olim diſplicuit. Cum 


recenſio pro more Britannorum illi diſplicuerit. At 
enim ille videret inter alios nobiliſſimam familiam ba— 


ronum Normannico illo more prænomen paternum ſibi 
pro nomine longa ſerie variaſſe cum Normannica ad- 
jectione Hitz, ut Roger Fitz Richard, Robert Fitz Ro- 


inter exempla erit.“ 


81. 83, 85. 165. 167 
is another copy in the Harleian library, 7017. 19. 


Mr. CaMDpeE N. 


Hackluyt?, Henry Cuff“, Albericus Gentilis“, John Hanmer”, fir William Beecher ?, 


ger, John Fitz Robert, Robert Fitz John, Robert Fitz 
Roger, et John Fitz Robert, monuit imo juſſit Rex 
ille, ut gentilitium aliquod nomen, confuſa illa nomi— 
nandi ratione abjecta, adiciſceret, quod fecit, ſeq. a 
precipua ſede Joannem Clavering vocavit. Sub id 


tempus clariſſima illa familia Fitz Walter, que eodem 


modo ſubinde nomen antea mutaverat, hoc nomen 
quaſi ſibi defixit & firmiter retinuit: horumque & ali- 


orum nobilium veſtigiis, qui minorum gentium & ple- 


beii, ſtatim inſtiterunt, & deſultorie illius levitatis in 
nominibus commutpndis pertefi, qui antea Willſon, 
Thomſon, Richardivn, Watſon, Robinſon, &c. a pa- 
terno nomine fuerint Nominati, vel hæc & hujuſmodi ut 
fixa, vel aliunde ſibi nomina, quæ eſſent poſteris hæ- 
reditaria, adſciverunt. Serius tamen Britanni veſtri hoc 
apud vos fecerunt, quod tamen hie in Anglia plurimi 
factitarunt; primuſque quod ſciam Gulielmus ille Ap 
Gillim Ap Thomas Ap Gillim Ap Jankin, qui creatus 
ab Edwardo IIII. comes Pembrochiæ Herberti nomen 
ſibi aſſumpſit, & poſteris reliquit, quod a nobili viro 
cui prænomen Herbertus qui multis retro ſæculis ſub 


Hen. I. floruit genus deduxit; adeo ut non eſt cur 
quis vitio vertat avo tuo quod tantos viros imitatus, 


ſibi & ſuis nomen certum aſſumpſerit. Verum indig- 
nantur iſti, quod ex materno genere nomen illud gen- 
tilitium acceperit; ignorant boni viri Veſpaſianum 


Cæſarem Auguſtum Titi filium a Veſpaſia Polla matre 


ſua nomen efformaſſe, itidemque Sabinam Poppæam 
Neronis uxorem ab avo materno nomen deſumpſiſſe. 
Domeſticis exemplis abundamus: nam præter ea quæ 
ſic Cainus veſter protulit, maxima illa apud nos no- 
mina Percy, Neville, Magnavill, St. John, Carew, 


Pelavale, Gorges, Cavendiſh, Littleton, & alia quam- 


plurima a materno latere ſunt olim accepta, & repre- 
hendit quod {cio homo plane nemo. Nec quiſquam 


vitio vertit Richardo ap Williams ex Wallia oriundo, 


quod in Cromwelli nomen ſe inſeruit (paterque fuir 
Henrico Cromwello viro equeſtri dignitate jam in 
Huntingdoneſſi comitatu clariſſimo) nulla alia de 
cauſa quam quod magno Thomez illi Cromwello fuerit 
famulatus. Ad hæc nomen mutare jure optimo liceat ; 
licet etiam illi qui antea non habuit nomen aſſumere. 
At nomen ſuum quilibet mutare poteſt. L. 1. c. de 
mutatione nom. Diocletianus & Maximin. Qua- 


propter, mi Hanmaere, nomen illud quod avus fine 


fraude licito jure accepit & tibi hæreditario reliquit, 
præſeriptionis jure jam conſirmatum ex illis quæ vidi 
teſtimoniis, tu ut hæreditarium tuere, & fremente in- 

vido tranſmitte natis natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


Vere enim in re non diſſimili dixit Tacitus, Invete- 


raſcet hoc quoque, & quod hodie exemplis tuemur 
Feb. 3, 1601. CaMPDENUS Joaxx1 HaxMe@ARo,” 

f Sir William Beecher, whoſe correſpondence 
with Mr. Camden may be ſeen Ep. 65. 68. 72.75. 


171. 184. 190. 196. 200. 
dated from Paris, 1608, 1617, and. 1618; during 


which time, it is believed, he was ſecretary to the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, was a ſcholar of Mr. Camden at 


Weſtminſter. (See Ep. 167.) He yas thought of 
for provoſt of Eton 1623, but fir 1 Wootton 
carried it. (Camd. Annales Jacobi I. 1623. Ath. 
Ox. I. 468.) He was envoy ro Pruſſia, and charge 
des affairs in France, 1617, (Ep. 142.) and was re- 
called 1618, (Ep. 206.) RR — 
Another of Lis Engliſh correſpondents from Paris 
was J. Beaulieu. Vp. 112. 1615, thanking him for 
his book. Allo William Boſwell, Ep. 220. 

From Madrid fir Francis Cottington, Ep. 153. 

Sir Henry Bourgchier, a relation of the earl of 


Bath, wrote to him from Ireland, 1617 and 1618, 


Ep. 175. 222. e | 
Thomas Brudenell from Deene about the ſite of 


Margidunum. Ep. 215. | 
I. Maitland from Bruſſels, 1620, Ep. 243 · 
= | , Dr 0 
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* carried on with no mean arguments.” 


The LIFE 


of Mr. 


Dr. Budden *, Dr. Caſe”, fir Chriſtopher Heydon ', biſhop Godwin“, Richard parker“ , 
Thomas Ryves“, beſide others whoſe aſſiſtauce he acknowledges in the courſe ob the 


CAMDEN. 


work; we ſhall find. no inconſiderable bede-roll of aſſociates, every one of them 
more or leſs eminent in the very ſtudy in which they aſſiſted Mr. Camden, OF; 


were aſſiſted by him. 


Among his ſcholars too, Ben Jonſon", the biſhops of London”, Oxford*, Durham 2 


and St. Aſaph”; 


« to ſay nothing of perſons employed now in eminent places 
abroad, and many of eſpecial note at home of all degrees.” He adds, that he 


e brought there to church divers gentlemen of Ireland, as Walſhes, Nugents, O'Raily, 
& Shees, the eldeſt ſon of the archbiſhop of Caffilis *, Peter Lombard, a merchant's 


“ ſon of Waterford, a youth of admirable docility, and others bred popiſhly, and {0 


affected.“ The more eminent among his AODUD IcQOlars may be ſeen below *. 


Ml 


8 John Budden, LL. D. of Dorſet, ſtudied under 


Mr. Allen, in Gloceſter-hall, and was made principal 
of New Inn, 1609; afterwards king's profeſſor of 
civil law, and principal of Broadgate-hall, where he 
died 1620, having publiſhed a life of biſhop Wain- 
flete, and other things. (Ath. Ox. I. 451.) See 


two of his letters. Ep. 181. 189. 


n John Caſe, of St. John's college, Oxford, ” ors 


« eſteemed beyond than within the ſeas ;” being po- 
piſhly attached, though a prebendary of Sarum 
died 1599. (Ath. Ox. I. 299.) See his letter to 
Mr. Camden on his illneſs 1592. Ep. 4. 

i Sir Chriſtopher Heydon, of Baconſthorp, Nor- 
folk, a great aſtrologer, knighted by Eſſex at the 


Y ſacking of Cadiz, publiſhed a defence of judicial 
aſtrology, Cambridge, 1603; a work, ſays Wood, 


(Ath. Ox. I. 324.) “ full of no common reading, and 


He died 
1623; and his monument at Baconſthorp was made 


up of pillars and hieroglyphic devices; (Blomef. 
Norf. III. 712.) as are his letters to Camden of aſtro- 


logy. Ep. 89. 90. 125. 


Francis Godwin (Ep. 78. 245.) biſhop of Lan- 
daff 1601, Hereford 1617, author of the Catalogue 


of Biſhops; died 16333 an intimate friend of Mr. 
Camden. 


The Cambridge antiquary of Caius college Ep. 


79. 95. 
n Fourth ſon of John Ryves, of Dorſer, educated 


at Wincheſter and New college, LL. D. 1610, maſter 


in chancery, and judge of the faculty and preroga- 


tive court in Ireland; advocate to Charles I. who 
knighred him. He died 1651-2; having publiſhed 


ſeveral works in Latin, particularly De re navali an- 


tiqua & media, 1633. 1640. (Ath. Ox. II. 151.) 
His two letters to Mr. Camden (Ep. 187. 201.) are 
from Dublin on Iriſh antiquities. Camden's letter to 


him, Ep. 194. about St. Patric. A letter of Uſher 
recommending him to Camden. Ep. 188. 


ilis correſpondents, of whom only a ſingle letter 


each is here printed, were, 


' Richard "Thomſon (Ep. 45. 594.) probably a 


polemical writer, incorporated A. M. at Oxford, 
1593. Wood Falt. I. 152. | 


Nicholas Roſcarroc dates from Naward or Na- 


worth, 1607, about St. Columb (a correction adopted 


- biſhop Gibſon), and antiquities at Lanercoſt abbey 'Y 
. $605" 


J. Martin, from whom be-iecehvid Ep. 277. may 
have been James Martin, of Broadgate-hall, a German 
born, and A. M. of both univerſities, who publiſhed 


one ſermon 1615, and had finiſhed a work againſt 
| Baronius, and was intimate with Dr. Prideaux, Ath. 


Ox. I. Faſt. 188. 


Mr, Camden's own letters, printed in this collection, 


beſides thoſe already mentioned, are to Thomas earl 


of Arundel, Ep. 288. and to Mr. John Wilſon, his 


ſecretary, Ep. 289, about the ſuſpenſion of his de- 
puty Philpot. 


Sir Edward Cecil, Ep. 286. | 
Sir Robert Cotton, Ep. 284. 285. 


Ox. I. Faſt. 198. 


| IIis 


James does: Ep. 143. 
Henry Parry, Ep. 291, probably the dean of i Glo- 


ceſter and biſhop of Worceſter, who died 1616. 


Michael de Thouars, about his tamily arms, Ep. 
248. 249. 250. 

Sir Henry Wotton, ambaſſador to Venice, Ep. 55. 
= Dedication to Every man in his humour. Of 
Camden's care of Ben Jonſon at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
ſee his epigrams Ne 14. prefixed to this life. Biog. 
Brit. art. Jonſon, and Dart's Weſtm. Ab. II. 61. 5 

* Thomas Ravis, biſhop of Gloceſter 104. of 


London 1607, and one of the tranſlators of the Bible, 


died 1609. (Ath. Ox. I. 720.) Alſo John King, 
biſhop of London 1611; died 1621. (Ib. I. 457.) | 
Richard Neile, biſhop of Rocheſter, 1608; Lichfield 
and Coventry, 1610; Lincoln, 1613; Durham, 
1617; Wincheſter, 1627; archbiſhop of York, 
1631; ; died 1640. (Ib. I. 480.) 
? John Bancroft, maſter of Univerſity college tbog, ö 
biſhop of Oxford 1632 ; died 1640. Ib.l.7 39. 
4 Toby Mathews. See before, p. xv. note P. 
* R. Parry, of whom before note *. + 
After wards titular archbiſhop of 1 8 
t See his letter to Uſher. Camd. Ep. p. 247. 


u The following were elected to Oxford 4 b 3 
1575 and 1599, when he held the two maſterſhips : _- 


Caleb Willis, the firſt profeſſor of rhetoric in 


Greſham college. Ward, 301. 


Thomas Baugh, of Cheſhire. Sec Wood, Faſt. 
Ox. I. 161. 


Sir Humphrey "Fr ſtudent of Chriſt Church 
I 19965 member in ſeveral parliaments, knighted by 


James I. 1613; an eminent ſcholar and zealous pu- 


ritan; died 1636, and buried in Cobham watch, 
Surrey. Ath. Ox. I. 603. | 
William Oſbaldeſton, ſervitor of Chriſt hank 
divinity profeſſor of ' Greſham college 1610; died 
1645. Ward, 52. | | 
Sir Thomas Ay leſbury, admitted of Chriſt Church 


1598; ſecretary to Charles earl of Nottingham and 
| George duke of Buckingham, lord admirals, mafler 


of the Requeſts and of the Mint ; created a baronet 
1627; a learned man and mathematician, and a pa- 


tron of letters. He retired to the continent 1649, 
and died and was buried at Breda, 1657, aged 81. 


Ath. Ox. Faſt. I. 168. 

Francis James, a relation of Dr. Thomas James, 
admitted of Chriſt Church 1598, an eminent Latin 
poet, preacher at the Savoy, and rector of St. Mat- 
thew's, Friday-ſtreet, 1606, till his death 1621, Ath. 
Newcourt, L. 475. 

Edmund Gunter, admitted of Chriſt Church, 1599, 
aged 18, aſtronomical profeſſor at Gretham college, 
1619; Inventor of the ſector; died 1626, and was 
buried in the church of St. Peter le Poor. Ath. 
Ox. I. 508. Ward, 77—81. | 

William Pritchard, prebendary of Sarum, | 

Among taolſe elected from his ſchool to Trinity 


college, Cambridge, were John Layfield, S. T. B. 
one of the tranſlators of the Bible, rector of St. Cle- 
ment's in the Strand, and o one of the tirlt fellows of 


| ok Es Chellca 


The LIFE of Mr. Camps x. 


His contemporaries in the college of arms were ſome of the moſt conſiderable 


perſons of their profeſſion ; and as the times they lived in were particularly favour- 
able, ſo their appointments were the effect of merit, and they paid him the com- 
pliment due to His merit at his grave“, Viz. — Glover, St. George, Chitting, 


Philipot, Vincent, &c. 


Mr. Camden poſſeſſed no contemptible vein of poetry, as may be ſeen by his 
Latin poem, intitled “ Sylva,” in praiſe of Roger Aſcham, written in compliment 
to his friend Dr. Grant, and prefixed to his edition of Aſcham's Letters in Latin, 


1590, I2M0; another intituled, © Hibernia;” an hexaſtich prefixed to Hakluyt's 


Collection of voyages; another to Sir Clement Edmondes' tranſlation of Cæſar's Come 
mentaries; another to Thomas Rogers's Anatomy of the Human Mind, 1576, 12mo. 
He wrote alſo ten epitaphs, the moſt remarkable of which is that for the queen of 


Scots. The marriage of the Tame and Iſis, of which he more than half confeſſes 


himſelf the author, does honour to his ah fle, and | numbers”, 


The Grkt elition of his Britannia we have ſeen was in 1 1580, 4to. * 


Second, £19, 1 2mo. 
Third, 1 590, 4t0. 
Fourth, 1594, 4to.“ 


PFeifth, 1600, 4to. with Roman coins ad their explanation, and the anſwer to 
Mr. Brook. | 


Sixth and laſt, 1607, folio. 


all with conſider able additions and improvements Wo 


8 college; be died 1615. Ath. Ox. 1. 853. 


Newcourt J. 592. 
Roger Aſcham, probably a relation of the famous 


Roger Aſcham, though not his ſon. 


William Alabaſter, of Suffolk, * the rareſt poet 


c“ and Grecian that any one age or nation produced j”? 


chaplain to Robert earl of Effex on the Cadiz expe- 


- age where he changed his religion; but, return- 
to the church of England, was preſented to the 
ve, 4 of Therfield, c. Herts; and died 1640. His 
tragedy of Roxana was acted ſeveral times in Trinity 
college hall; and he publiſhed “ Lexicon Penta- 


6 glotton, 1647,” fol. Ath. Ox. I. Faſt. 144. 


Henry Blaxton, elected to Trinity college 1585, 
fellow there, from whence he dates two letters to 
Camden; 158. 1590. Ep. 35. 279. 


William Dakins, fellow and Steen lecturer of 
Trinity college 1602; profeſſor of divinity in 


Greſham college 1604 ; and one of the tranſlators of 


the Bible; died 1607. Ward, 44—48. | 
Eubule Thelwall, maſter of the Abeoatiba office, 


and a maſter in chancery, knight, and principal of 


Jeſus college, Oxford, to which he was an eſpecial 
benefactor, and was buried in the chapel 15905 Ath. 
Ox. J. Faſt. 119. 


John Raeſter wrote "paint Alabaſter's motives for : 
changing his religion. Ib. 144. 148. 
| Hugh Holland, * born at Denbigh, bred in Weſt. 


e ſchool while Camden taught there, elected 


into Trinity college 1889, and afterwards fellow; 
travelled to ly and to the Holy Land; and died at 


Veltminſter 1633, and was buried in the abbey ; 
leaving in MS, verſes in. deſcription of the chief 
cities of Kurope, Chronicle of queen Elizabeth's 


Reign, and a Life of Mr. Camden. Ath. Ox. I. 583. 


Fuller character izes him as « no bad Engliſh, and 


«© an excelleut Latin poet.“ Worthies in Wales, p. 16. 
Gabriel Grant, prebendary of Weſtmipſter 1012. 


Jen Bowles, D. D. dean of Saliſbury _ biſhop 
ol Rochelter 1630; died 16 


Edward Simplon, rector of Faſtling, Kent; 3:0 good 


critic in the le 2 languages, and au excellent hiſ- 


torian; died 195 
Godfrey G. — canon of Windſor 1617, — 


of Rocheſter 1629; bimop of Gloceſter 162 53 died 


1635. 
he following elected to Oxford and Cambridge 
for live years aſter, may be preſumed to have re- 


ceived their education under the ſame maſter. 


Samuel Fell, canon of Chriſt church 1619; Mar- 
garet profeſſor of divinſty, and prebendary of Wor— 
ceſter 1626, dean of Lichfield 1657, of Chriſt church 
-1638, vice chancellor of Oxford 1645, 6, 7 ;- ejected 
1647; died 1649. Ath. Ox. II. 48. A letter from - 


him to Camden on the foundation. of the hiſtory pro- 
feſſor. Ep. 267. 


prebendary of Weſtminſter 1623, of Lincoln, dean 
of Ripon, and maſter of the Savoy ; died 1634. Ib. 
Faſt. I. 214. | 
William Dolben, prebendary of Lincoln, nomi- 
nated a biſhop, but died before conſecration 1631. 
John Wall, canon of Chriſt church 1632, pre- 


bendary of Saliſbury 1644 ; died 1666, Ath. Ox. 


II. 374. 


Thomas Iſles, principal of Hart ball, 8 | 
of Glouceſter, canon of Chriſt church 1632; de- 
prived 1648; died 1649. 


Anthony Sleep, deputy public o orator at Cambridge. 
The famous Dr. Dee's ſon Arthur was alſo his 


ſcholar. See the doctor's letter 1592, Ep. 39. Of _ 


his maps of Iceland and Japan Mr. Camden ſpeaks 
cautiouſly to Ortelius. Ep. 9. 


See alſo Milles's compliment to him in his de- 
dication of Glover's Liſt of Nobility, 1610. Cam 


den's letter to Segar and St. George. Ep. 390 Ath. 
N. 1. 40 


7 © This poem ſeems to be of his own compoſi- 


tion. He was fo delighted with the thought of the 
name of Tameſis being derived from the names and 


union of the two rivers Tame and Ifis: his modeſt 


| Introduction of the verſes giving ground for ſuch a 
conjecture.” 


Salmon, Herts. 3. 

z Ortelius, whom he had conſulted about printing 
it, tells hiin, in a letter, dated 1584, (Ep. 21.) that 
the foreign printers did not purchaſe copies of books, 
and would hardly accept them without a preſent. 
He adds, that he might command ſome impreſſions if 
Phinias was employed to print it; or he might write 
to Plantin, who had a preſs at Leyden. 


* He mentions it in his letter to fir Edw ard Strad- | 


ling, 1586. Ep. 23. 

b He mentions it as preparing, in a letter to (ir 
John Stradling, 1593. Ep. 42. 

© Peireſe in a ſetter 1618 (Ep. 191.) teils him 


he heard he was bs edi, Me. 


"T he 


John Wilſon, his ſucceſſor in the maſterſhip 1610, 
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The firſt edition with maps was that of 1607; the reſt had only one general 
map. The reaſon of this may be ſeen in Mr. Camden's preface. Ortelius, in a 
letter, 15899, inſtructs him how to proceed in forming his maps; and informs him 
that the engraver would reduce them to any ſize after he had made his alterations. He 
recommended one of the brothers, Doetecum of Haerlem, as a better artiit than the 
perſon who executed the epitome of his © Theatrum,“ and ſays they would do each map 
for ſix florens of the ſize of his general one, or leſs for ſmaller ſize, including copper. 

Abroad the Britannia was printed at Francfort 1590, 4to. 1616, 8vo. at Am- 
ſterdam 1617, 8vo. with maps: again by Bleau at Leyden 1639, 12mo. inſerted 


with new maps, in which ſeveral counties are united, in the 4th volume of 


Janſſon's “ Novus Atlas,” Amit. 1659; again, much altered and interpolated, inſerted 
with Speed's maps in the 5th volume of Bleau's“ Theatrum Orbis,” Amſt. 1662, 
folio, without Scotland or Ireland. 

The firſt tranſlation of it into Engliſh \ was in 1610, by Philip Holland, who 


was thought to have conſulted Mr. Camden himſelf, and therefore great regard has 
been paid to his additions and explanations*. Mr. Camden's MS. ſupplement to 
this edition of 1610 in the Bodleian library expreſsly cautions the reader to hold 
only his Latin copy for autentiq.?; but this biſhop Giblon denies*; but in a later 
edition of his tranſlation 1637, folio, Holland has taken unwarrantable liberties. 


Mr. Wanley*® ſuppoſes this ſecond edition was publiſhed after Holland's death in 16 36, 
the title being like a bookſeller's $3. and that he made the tranſlation without on- 
ſulting Camden. 


The Britannia was tranſlated 1694 by biſhop Gibſon, pd publiſhed i in folio, with | 


large additions at the end of each county; others are inſerted in the body of the 
book, diſtinguiſhed from the original, and Holland's moſt material notes placed at 
the bottom of each page. As this was grown ſcarce, and many improvements were 


communicated to the editor, he publiſhed a new edition, 1722, in 2 volumes, folio, 


and additions, greatly enlarged, incorporated with the text, diſtinguiſhed by hooks*.. 
This edition was reprinted 1753, in 2 vols. fol. and again in 1772, with a few 
_ corrections and improvements from his lordſhip's MS. in his own copy, by his ſon- 


in-law, George Scot, eſq; of Wolſton-hall, near Chigwell, Eſſex, who died 1780, 
A firſt volume of a tranſlation, by W. O. (William Oldys) eſq; was printed in 


4to. but I believe never finiſhed or dated. A MS. moſt erroneous tranſlation of it, 
without acknowledgement. by Richard Butcher, author of the © Antiquities of 


„ Stamford,” is in St. e college Are, Cambridge, with a few immaterial ad- 
ditions *. 


Several portraits of Mr. Camden were taken in his life at the inſtance of Peireſc and 


other friends, The college of arms and the company of Painter ſtainers were each | 
-_ ambitious to poſſeſs one. Sylvanus Morgan, who was a painter by profeſſion, and 


a ſkillful genealogiſt, had a copy of one of theſe ; and, not content with this, put 
up a ſecond ſplendidly decorated for a ſign before his doors. It is probable all theſe 
periſhed in the fire of London. Better fate attended other portraits of our author, 
One painted by Mark Gherard, preſented by Mr. Camden himſelf to the hiſtory ſchool 


at Oxford, was ſolemnly dedicated by an oration on the occaſion, by the firſt profeſſor 
Wheare, who inſcribed ſix lines under it, expreſſive of the date of the year when 
it was put up. It is ſtill remaining over the hiſtory profeſſor's chair, and is here 


engraved from a copy taken 1781, by a ſelf-taught young artiſt at Oxford. 
Another, given by Camden to his friend fir Robert Cotton, now in the Britiſn 


Nuſeum, was engraved by R. White, and prefixed to Dr. Smith's collection of his 


letters. This comes the neareſt to the n Edmund Hide, earl of Clarendon 


4 Ep. 29. "Shodan compliments him on the maps among Dr. Rawlinſon' s books in the Bodleian library. 
in his edition of 1617, © Laquelle les tables & cartes * Dr. Stukeley was fo offended at this mode of 
"” geographiques ont infiniment embellie,” Ep. 73. inſertion, that he ſays, © he quotes Dr. Gibſon's firſt 


See Hearne's pref. to Domerham, F 5. edition ; for his ſecond does diſgrace this moſt excel- 
See p. 297. | lent author, by mixing the notes with his malterly 
t Pref. to 2d edit. | text.“ It. II. 49. | | 


> Note in Nicolſon” 8 ogliſh Hiſtorical Library, * See Britiſh Topography, I. 29. 
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painter privately employed by ſome of his particular friends for that purpoſe \ 
Theſe three are the only ones that ſurvived the fire of London ; for that at Painter. 
ſtainers hall muſt be a copy ſince that calamity. 


Among the engraved portraits of him, that prefixed to his Remains, 1036, 
1657, 4to. may claim precedence in point of time, though not of workmanſhip. 


and lamp, and at the upper his creſt and arms, is in capitals, 


© ALIAS CLARENTIUS," 
Below are theſe lines: 


Whilſt this iſle of Great Brittaine keepes the —_— = 
Camden's Brittania ſhall improve his fame. 


Marſhall, who worked about that time for the c and bar rd one for 
Fuller's Holy State. 


with all the appurtenances, and only the ſpelling of Portraiture and Clarenceaus 
altered. The eyes are more open, and a ſmile thrown over the features, 


A ſecond by White is the print mentioned by Mr. Walpole”, having tat. 58, I 8991 3 
for which, he ſays, White W 47. Walen ſeems to have been his moſt common 


| price. | 


A abs Wn. Hao herald's coat, by White, is that which has been die] to all the 5 
editions of biſhop Gibſon, and is ſo completely worn, that in the laſt of theſe 


editions it exhibits only a ſhocking ſpectre of Mr. Camden. 
Between Marſhall and White, Gay wood's portrait is to be placed. This likewiſe 
is in his herald's coat, and was probably a copy from that at Painter-ſtainers hall. 


The laſt was that engraved * Mr. Vern, tor Mr. Wilen edition of Aſſer's Lie : 


a Alfred, p · 133. | 


Mr. Camden's houſe at Chiſcthart paſſed throweh the hands of het poſſeſſors 


to one of the name of Weſton ; afterwards to Harry Spenſer, Eſq. He ſold. it to 
Charles Pratt, Eſqz created, 1765, baron Camden of this place, being then lord 
chief juſtice of the King's-Bench, and afterwards, July 30, 1766, n chancellor 


of Great Britain, which office he reſigned 1770, and retired to this manſion, which, 


as well as the ground about it, he has enlarged and improved”. His lordſhip was 


appointed lord preſident of the council 1784; and has ſince been raiſed, May 13, 


1786, to an earldom, by the title of carl Camden and viſcount Bayham of Bayham 


abbey in the county of Kent. 


James Weſt, Eſq; preſented to his en an original picture of Mr. Camden, 
which formerly hung in the ſame houſe in Mr. Camden's time. On this occaſion 
Dr. Sneyd Davies, a particular friend of lord Camden, and his fellow collegian at 
Eton and at King's college, Cambridge, complimented Mr. Clarencieux and the 


noble peer, 1776, in a ſhort copy of verſes A 


Wwe have ſabjoined a fac ſimile of Mr. Camden's hand writing, in a letter to his 
friend Cotton, from the original? in the Britiſh Muſeum, printed by Dr. Smith, 
among his letters, Ep. cclxxxii. It will not be diſpleaſing to our readers to find 


1 Smith, Vit camdeni . Ix. &c. 5 
" Catalogue of 1 | 
= Haſted's Kent, I. 101, 102. 


Printed in Nichols's Select Collection of Poems vi. I 51. 
Bibl. Cotton. Julius, C. III. 


vol. I, 5 1 


n 


and lord high chancellor, had a third taken in Mr. Camden's laſt moments by A | 


It repreſents him in his gown, ruff, and cap, and piked beard. Round the frame, 
which is ſurmounted by a figure of Time, and has at the lower corners a ſcull 


« THE POURTRAYTURE OF THE LEARNED MR, WILLIAM CAMDEN, D 


This print has no artiſt's name, and eſcaped Mr, Granger, anleſs he has given it to 


Philpot's edition of his Remains, 1674, 8vo. has a copy of them by R. White, 


** I 
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it accompanied with an extract from one of the learned Peireſc's to him about the 


MS, of Geneſis in ſir Robert's poſſeſſion beforementioned, from the ſame collection " 
Ep. clxiy . The ſpecimen of fir Robert: Cotton's writing is from a MS. of knights 


fees, &c. in the reigns of Henry II. Richard I. and king John, in the Muſeum, 


marked Claudius, C, IV. ; 
4 Bibl. Com Ns ulius, C. V. 5 | OO F 
r The red 11 end of the firſt line, rendered imperfect by che ſeal, is Bible. 
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- Shall addreſs the candle wide | in "he fans terms which 1 uſed 3 in the firſt edition of this wok twenty 
years ago with a little addition. That excellent reviver of antient geography, Abraham Ortelius, was ex · 
ee urgent with me thirty years ago to illuſtrate the antient ſtate of my native country of Britain, or in 

other words, that I ſhould reſtore antiquity to Britain and Britain to its antiquity, give antient affairs a new 
air, throw light upon obſcure points, and give credibility to doubtful facts, and reinſtate truth in our hiſtories, 

from which it had been baniſhed either by the confidence of writers or the credulity of the vulgar. This it 


mamuſt be confeſſed was an arduous undertaking, and attended with more difficulty than can at firſt ſight be con- 


ceived. For as no one can conceive the labour, ſo none but he who has made the experiment would credit 
we But while the difficulty of the undertaking deterred me, the glory of my beloved country encouraged 


Thus, while on the one hand I dreaded the burden, and on the other could not bear the thoughts of TE 


_- contributing to the glory of my country, I found united in my breaſt two oppoſite ſenſations, Fear 
and Courage; a circumſtance which I could never have believed could have happened to any perſon. But 
when by the divine affiſtance and my own attention I had once ſet about the work, 1 e myſelf to it 
at my leiſure hours with inceſſant thought, pains, and ſtudy. | 
My enquiries into the etymology. and firſt inhabitants of Britain were conducted with beftstion; and in 
ſuch uncertainty I have pronounced boldly on nothing, convinced that the origin of the nations of remote 
| - antiquity are neceſſarily obſcure, like places rendered ſcarce viſible by diſtance; and as the courſes, wind- 
ings, confluence, and mouths of great rivers are well known, while their ſources are for the moſt part un- 
difcovered, I have inveſtigated the antient diviſions of Britain, and given a brief account of the orders and 
courts, and of the flouriſhing kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In the ſame brief manner J 
have deſcribed as exactly as I could the bounds and qualities of the ſoil, the places memorable in anti- 
quity, the dukes, earls, barons, and the moſt antient and illuſtrious families ; for it is impoſſible to mention 
them all. How I have performed my undertaking let thoſe who are good judges determine, though it 
muſt be confeſſed they will find it no very caſy taſk. Time, the moſt unbiaſſed witneſs, will determine it, 
when, Envy, the attendant on living writers, is filent. Thus much, however, I may be allowed to ſay, that 
I have omitted nothing that tended to diſcover the truth in matters of antiquity ; to which purpoſe I have 
called in the affiſtance of a ſmattering of the antient Britiſh and the Saxon languages. I have travelled over 
almoſt all England, and conſulted the moſt experienced and learned perſons in each county. I have care= 
fully read over our own writers, and thoſe among the Greek and Roman authors who made the leaſt men- 
tion of Britain. I have conſulted the public records, ecclefiaſtical regiſters, many libraries, the archieves 
of cities and churches, monuments, and old deeds, and have made uſe of them as of irrefragable evidence, 
and when neceſſary quoted their very words however barbarous, that truth may have its full weight. 

I hope, however, I ſhall not appear too preſumptuous in thus venturing as an author from the loweſt 
rank of antiquaries, where I might as well have remained concealed on the theatre of this learned age, 
among the variety of taſtes and opinions. But, to ſpeak the truth ingenuouſly, the love of my country 
which includes all other affections, the glory of the Britiſh name, and the advice of my friends, have done 

violence to my modeſty, and forced me againſt my will and judgment to undertake this taſk, to which I 


eeknowledge myſelf gull 1 and thruſt me into publick. fareſee I hal be beſet on every fide by judg- 


Vor. a 12 a ments, 
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ments, prejudices, cenſures, 3 reproofs. There are ſome who deſpiſe and ſcout the whole purſuit 


ok antiquity as an impertinent inquiry into paſt things. Their authority I neither totally reject, nor do I 
much regard their judgment. I want not arguments to recommend this undertaking to honeſt and worthy 
men who with to ſee their native country illuſtrated, or to prove that theſe ſtudies afford the maſt agreeable 
and liberal entertainment. If there are any who with to remain ſtrangers in their own country and city, and 
children in knowledge, let them enjoy their dream. I have neitheir written nor laboured for ſuch men. 


Others may object to the lowneſs and inelegance of my ſtyle: I confeſs I have not, as Varro expreſſes it, 


weighed every word by the ſtandard , nor affected all the flowers of ſpeech. But where is the force of 
this objection when, as Cicero himſelf, the father of eloquence, ” s, this "RE will not admit wanne, 
and as Pomponius Mela“ obſerves, it is not a ſubject for oratory ? 


There may be many who may object that I have preſumed to indulge conjectures on antient names and 


etymologies. But if all conjectures are to be excluded, I fear a very conſiderable part of polite literature, 


and I may add of human knowledge, muſt of courſe follow. Our underſtandings are generally ſpeaking fo 
dull, that we are obliged to recur to conjecture in every ſcience. In phyfic we have figns, ſymptoms, pro- 
babilities ; which are nothing but conjectures. In rhetoric, civil law, and other ſciences, conjectures main- 


tain their ground. And as they are the means of diſcovering, ſomething concealed, and as Quintilian d 


ſays, * ſerve to lead the reaſon to truth;” I conſider them among the helps which time makes uſe of to 
draw truth out of Democritus' well. If, therefore, theſe objecters chooſe to give any weight to conjecture, 
I doubt not but my moderation in the application of it will plead my excuſe with them. Plato in his Cra- 


| tylus adviſes us to refer the etymologies of names to barbarous languages as the more antient. Accord- 
_ ingly in etymology and conjecture I always recur to the Britiſh, or as it is now called the Melſp language, 


which was uſed by the original and moſt antient inhabitanrs of this country. He recommends that names 
and things ſhould correſpond. Where they differ, I reje&t them. There is, ſays he, in things, a ſound, a 
form, a colour; and where theſe are wanting, I ſcorn the word: ſuch etymologics as are obſcure, harſh, 
ſtrained, or controvertible, I have not thought worthy a place among my obſervations; and I have been ſo 


| cautious and ſparing of con jectures, that if I am not very much miſtaken the candid reader will think me 


neither vcntrous nor ſucceſsfully bold. But though in this amuſing exerciſe of the genius I may have 


offered more than one conjecture on the ſame ſubject, I have never forgotten the ſacred unity of truth. 


Others perhaps from motives of pride reſent the omiſſion of a particular family, not recollecting that 


my deſign was to mention only the more illuſtrious families, and not all thoſe, for they would fill ſeveral 
volumes, but ſuch as preſented themſelves to me in the courſe of my deſign. I hope, God willing, to have 


another opportunity to treat with due honour of the Britiſh nobility. But thoſe who make the greateſt 


ſtir about this matter are probably thoſe who have —— leaſt of their NT and whoſe apr is or | 
| late date. ä 


The ſame may . be aid of hob who charge. me with 1 ſome perſons now living. This hv 
been done both briefly and ſparingly, and in the confidence of truth, with the concurrence of the beſt judges 


of merit, and without the leaſt view to flattery. Let the ſparing proportion of praiſe beſtowed teach the 


objects of it to prove themſelves not unworthy of it, and to ſupport and increaſe the reputation they already 


enjoy. Whatever a writer ſays of his contemporaries, poſterity will do juſtice to every character, and it is 
for poſterity and not for the preſent age that I write, Mean time let it be remembered, that to praiſe 


worthy men is to hold up a light for them to follow, and it is a true obſervation of Symmachus e, * The 
& honours paid to merit are incitements to imitation, and virtuous emulation is kept alive by examples of 
e reſpect paid to others.“ If it be objected that I have ſought for opportunities of commending particular 
perſons, I acknowledge it. Candid impartiality will not be blamed by the good, and ſomething muſt be 


allowed to friendſhip. Virtue and glory will never want enemies, and men will reverence the paſt through 


envy of the preſent. Far be it from me to paſs ſuch an unjuſt judgement of men and things as to imagine 


our times under princes of ſuch reputation incapable of producing praiſe-worthy characters. But thoſe 


who envy the good their praiſe might as well — ernſelvcs included in the cenſure of the bad from 
a conformity of character. 8 25 pet. 
Some will accuſe me of omitting this or that little town or and forgetting that I meant to take 1 notice 
of ſuch places only as were of more than ordinary note, or had been mentioned by antient writers. Nor 
would it have been worth while to name them when they had nothing remarkable but the name, My 
firſt and principal deſign was to trace out and reſcue from obſcurity thoſe places which had been mentioned 
by Cæſar, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Antoninus Auguſtus, the Notitia Provinciarum, and other antient writers, 
and which time had fince involved in darkneſs by extinguiſhing, changing, or corrupting their names. 
In tracing theſe out I have declined poſitive affertions on the one hand, and on the other have not con- 
cealed probabilities. It is not more my fault if after all my pains and trouble I have not diſcovered every 
one, than it is in a miner if in ſearching for the principal veins of metal he paſſes by the leſſer and con- 


cealed ones; and I may apply to myſelf the words of Columellaf; “ In a great foreſt a good hunter 


* will beat up and take as much game as he can, and none can be blamed for not catching all.” Some 
things muſt be left to che induſtry of others; and a Een writer $ ha' obſerved, “ He | is not a 19 8 teacher 


Cie. de Orat. II. 1 59. 


d Speaking of his own intention of writing a geographical treatiſe, Ep, ad Attic, II. 3. 


e Pref, M & s III. b. p- 105, ed. Gibſon, f B, v. praf, 
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ho teaches all at once and leaves nothing for . to find out.” Another age and other men will 
daily produce new diſcoveries. It is enough for me to have begun, and I ſhall be happy if I have ſtimu- 
lated others to the ſame purſuit; either to communicate their own diſcoveries, or to correct mine. - 

I am informed ſome are offended at my mention of religious houſes and their foundations. I am ſorry 
to hear this, but allow me to ſay, they would be as much offended, and perhaps would have it forgotten 


that our anceſtors were Chriſtians, and that we continue ſo: ſince there never were more certain d more 


illuſtrious monuments of theix. Chriſtian piety and devotion, nor any nurſeries whence Chriſtianity and 
learning were tranſmitted to us; howev cr in a corrupt age they have been too much eee by weeds 
which it was neceſſary to root out. 

Mathematicians will charge me with egregious miſtakes 3 in ſtating the degrees of longitude and latitude. 
My anſwer to theſe is, J have carefully compared the ſeveral aſtronomical tables, new, old, MSS. Oxford, 


Cambridge, and thoſe of king Henry V. all which, though they differ greatly in the latitudes from Pto- 
jemy, agree with each other. Yet I do not believe with Stadius k that the earth is removed from its centre. 
Theſe, therefore, I have followed. In the longitude there is no agreement or correſpondence. What then 
could I do? As the modern mathematicians have found that there is no variation of the compaſs at the 
Azores, I have followed them in Nins the longitude from tyepee as from the firſt meridian, though not 


with a critical exactneſs. 


I hope no apology is neceſſary againſt a charge of TED OR i gon . There is no danger 
on account of the firſt, except from ſuch as have never looked into antient literature and our hiſtory. TY 

fable I have not paid the leaſt regard; and that! might not be miſled by digrefſions, I have frequently 1 
ET Pliny * i adviſes, read over my title, and aſked my ſelf what I had undertaken, | 


Maps have long been wiſhed for by many in this work, as what would pleaſe the eye and be of great uſe 


in geography, eſpecially when illuſtrated by deſcriptions. Theſe it was not in my power to furniſh : They 
are now added by the care of George Biſhop and John Norton, from the IPOs of rhoſe excellent 


chorographers Chriſtopher Saxton and John Norden, 


But it is time to ſhorten this preface. I have ap plied my utthoſt Ani for ſeveral y years to > iſluftrace | 


my native country with the ſtricteſt W to truth and fidelity. I have reflected on no family, injured 


no man's reputation, trifled with no man's name, nor impeached the credibility of any writer, not even of 
Geofrey of Monmouth, whoſe hiſtory (which I wiſh above all things to eſtabliſh) is rather ſuſpected by the 
learned; nor have I aſſumed to myſelf any perſuaſion of knowledge, except that I am always ready to 
learn. My ignorance and many errors I readily confeſs, nor would I indulge a fingle miſtake. What 
markſman aims all day without one lucky hit? Many things in theſe purſuits are, as the poet ſays, cineri 
 ſuppoſta dolgſo. Many errors may ariſe from memory; for who can treafure up every thing in his memory 
ſo as to be ready to produce it on occaſion, More miftakes may be owing to unſkilfullneſs. For who 
is ſo ſkilfull as in this dark ocean of antiquity to ſtruggle with time without ſplitting on the rocks? I may 
have erred on the authority of writers, and others whom I thought I might rely on; and, as Pliny* ob- 
| ſerves, © nothing is fo apt to miſlead our belief as where an author of credibility vouches a falſehood.“ 
The peculiarities of places are better known to perſons on the ſpot : their corrections ſhall be thankfully 
attended to, omiſſions inſerted, points not ſufficiently cleared up on better information illuſtrated, pro- 
vided theſe hints are offered without ſpleen, and a love of controverſy, which are abſolutely unworthy 


candid minds who profels to have truth for their object. | 5 
Mean time, courteous reader, let me requeſt this favour for your own good nature, my diligence, a com- 


mon concern for our country, and the honour of the Britiſh name, that I may have leave to deliver freely 
my own opinion without offence to others, and to go on in the fame way that others have taken in theſe 
ſtudies, and that you will pardon my errors upon my acknowledging them. This I rather expect than aſk 
from men of ingenuous minds. Thoſe of the contrary caſt, who take all opportunities of detracting, calum- 
niating, and back-biting all perſons, at all tables, and in all companies, I deſpiſe, having learned from the 
comic writer that detraction is the treaſure of fools which they carry in their tongues, and having found 
that envy (and J am not afraid to ſay it) reſides only i in degenerate little hungry minds. Candid and ge- 


nerous minds deſpiſe envy, and know not what it is. I therefore ſubmit myſelf and my writings with all 


deference in every particular to the judgment of all religious and learned perſons, who if they do not | 
_ approve theſe Fes of regard to my country, will at leaſt 1 truſt excuſe them. Farcwell, accept and 


enjoy it. 


v He was an eminent muthennticl an and aſtronomer of Brabant, ſucceſſor of P. Ramus at Paris, publiſhed the Berg aftrologial tables 
8 1554 to 1606, and died 1579. Hotfm. Lex. | | 
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VERIT A- 


VERITATEM 


DUMOS INTER ET ASPERA 
-SCRUPOSIS SEQUIMUR VADIS; 


FRONT E EXILE NEGOTIUM 


ET DIGNUM PUERIS PUTES; 
AGGRESSIS LABOR ARDUUS 


NEC TRACTABILE PONDUS, 


” 
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the labour once begun 


It proves a load ſcarce to be undergone, 


Art firſt appearance hardly worth our praiſe, 


A boyiſh taſk 


Truth we purſue through intricateſt ways; 
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Pro captu Leftoris babent ſua” fata libelli. © 
On Reader's taſte the fate of books depends, 


AD 


Nr 
* > a 


— 


» Fo * * eee e 
. ” 


LECT 


dum 
e populo, rege beata ſuo, 

Nunc prodit renovata, novis ornata figuris: 
Auctior illa tibi, notior illi tibi. 

CAMDENT liber eſt; ſatis eſt dixiſſe ſeienti: 
CAMDENUM neſcis ? perlege, notus erit. 

| . liess (ens auratus. 


Ad amicum ſuun Guil. nk Georgit Bas e, 
aurati Reg. Sp. C. — a 


1 quam i deſeribis terram, Cau⁰Exx, Britannam, _ 
Tam graphicè, tanta cura, gravitate, fideque 
 Herdum velles Britonum res ſcribere geſtas 

| (Hac etenim ſola neglecti in parte jacemus) 
Hiſtoriæ poterat conferft nulla Britanne. 

Hoc tibi reſtat opus, vel non hoc fiet in VO, 
Secula quod . Fee nulla e. 


Ad Guil. Candenum, E dwardus Grant | Sara Theo 
. 


TY Regone priſcorum luſtras monumenta virorum, 
E Ut poſſis facili contexere ſingula filo, 
Quæ latuere diu cæcis immerſa tenebris, 

Antiquata uſu, priſcum ſumptura nitorem? 

Unde Britannorum nomen? quo cœperit ortu ? 
Incola quis primus celebres habitaverit oras? 
In quavis regione doces, quæcunque vetuſtæ 


Sunt Urbes, quæ vera ſimul Comitumque Ducumque 


Stemmata: quæ terræ dotes: quis limes agrorum, 
Ordine perſpicuo perſtringis ſingula plene. 
Egregium moliris opus, vel judice Momo, 


Quod ſemper præſens, quod poſtera prædicet ætas; 


Te Patriæ ſtimulavit amor, te docta vetuſtas 
Excitat, ut cunctis patriæ ſpatieris in agris; _ 
Multi multa canunt, tu multum ſeribere tentas, 
Hoc multo multos ſuperas, qui multa tulerunt. 
Tu, Campenus, eris ſeros celebrandus in annos: 


Ergo age, quo tendis greſſu, patriamque venuſta, 
Ne labor iſte tuus deſit cupientibus iſta. 


AD 


TAGNA per immenſum celebrata Britannia mun- 


Atque ut opima ſolet jacto cum ſemine gleba 


Heu! nuſquam tanto reſpondent arva colono, 


o R E M. 


2 


In antiquam G ulielmi Camdent Britanniam: | 


E te, deque tuo > libro dum ſeribere carmen 
; Mens congeſta velit, meritaſque intexere laudes, 
Inſonuit mea Muſa mihi, quid carmina quæris? 


Sit ſeripſiſſe ſatis quod ſcripſit Horatius olim: 


Hie meret æra liber Sofiis, hic & mare tranſit, 
Et longum noto ſcriptori Prorogat ævum.“ 
| + W. Gen. 


1 fru. Guliclmi Conde 1 Editics | 


nem R. G, Ga, 


(Ementen ſterili quoties tellure recondit, 
Luditur optatà fruge colonus iners. 

\. Ventitage nunquam dominus diteſcit arenæ; 
Pinguis at irriguo flumine terra beat. 
Fœcundum facunde ſolum, CaMpDExx, ſecaſti, | 

Illud & ingenii nobile flumen aquat, | 


Parturit innumeris granula adaucta modis : 
Sic toties cuſus tibi qui fuit ante libellus, _ 
Cultior antiquo prodiit ecce liber. : 
Cajus ab ingenio prominet his genius? 
Sume animum. Cum te hinc diſcedere juſſerit tas 
Ut quaravtriti paſcua læta vid; 
Semper Camdenus ſimul & Britannia vivent: 


* aeg 50 dum manet illa, mori. 


I Gulitn Camden Britannia. 


Eſcia pene ſui, generiſque oblita prioris, 

Anglia cum jacuit ſemiſepulta ſitu, 

O quis, ait, tantum aut animis, aut arte valebit, 

Vindice qui tractet vulnera noſtra manu? 
CaMDeNvus patriæ lugentis imagine motus 

Ingenium, artem, animos verſat: opemque tulitz 
Mortua reſtituit veteris cognomina gentis, 

Mortis & eripuit ſe patrizmque metu. 
Aternum per te, Cauptxx, Britannia vivit, | 
| We tua * tu quoque gente manes. 
G. Carleton j. 


* Sir William Sidley, the ſceond baronet of bis family, was of Southſleet in Kent. He 8 the Sidleian dos 1 in Natural Phi- 
loſophy at Oxford 1621, nnd refided at the Friars at Rilesford, He was, ſays Holland in his additions to Camden in Kent, (ſee p. 2 


* painfully and expenſively ſludious of the common good of his conntry as 2. his endowed houſe for the poor and the bridge t % 


4% refttty,” 


F This eminent ſcholar was maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool 
| ſucceeded by the latter who abridged his Greek Grammar. 


$38: when Mr. Camden was uſher there, and on his reſignation 1592, was 
died 1601, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. Ath. Ox. I. 310. 


George Carleton of Norham, c. Northumberland, biſhap of Landatf and Chichelier, died 1628, See his latter o Camden on his 


Britanoia inter Camdeni E pill, and Brit, i in Northumberland. 
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AD LEE 


Ad eundenir. 


UA vix nota ibi fuit ante Britannia, utrique 


Nunc, CampEne, orbi munere nota tuo eſt :1 
Ignotæque velut fuerat non ulla cupido, 


Sic modò fic notam mundus uterque cupit. 


Sed tamen incaſſum: nimia nam dote ſuperba 


Indignum nullum non ſui amoris habet. 
Janus Gruterus“ J. C. 


Camdeno ſuo Britannia, | 


Cans ut Eoas ſol quando adverberat arces, 


Et procul inviſis ferit aſtra liventia flammis, 


Nox petit Oceanum. vultuſque enaſcitur orbi; 


Sic, CAMDEXE, tuum jubar ut fulgere per Anglos 


TCeu Pheœbi cœpit, mox fugit, & hiſpida dudum, 


Multumque heu {quallens radiare Britannia cæpi. 


Non mea nunc Thetis cum deſerit alba profundum 
Gratior exurgit, pallentes murice vivo 


Inſtaurata genas, pigro nec ſydus ab Orco, 
Nec dux aſtrorum de vertice veſper Olympi, 
Illa ego quam lima repolita Britannia mira 


Mi Camoexs tul, nova nunc magno Inſula ponto : 
e Illa ego rupe ſuper ſcuto horrida, & horrida gæſo, 
Hine pelagi numen, dea ſpicea viſitur illinc, 
4 Piſcoſus vallo Nereus, & claſlibus armat, 
* Atque Ceres flavos ſpargit ſua ſerta per agros, 


« Saxea deinde ſtrues, & que depicta videmus 


_« Fronte libri, veluti fervens a fontibus unda, 
Et ſurgens pyramis, noſtræ miracula monſtrant 
« Telluris, liber ipſe nequit (fas) omnia veſter :” 


Exero nunc vultus exhauſtos ante ruinis, 
Et nunc flore meo marcores pello vietos. 
Verim erit illa dies chm que micat Anglia forſan 


Nebula quæretur, cinere occultata, fituque, 


Atque alios lychnos dabit: Id, Campens, negato 


Hiſtoricum vincendo Chaos, qui noris abunde: 


Hæc tibi priſca, redux, tuaque uſque Britannia canto. 


Edmundus Bolton f. | 


1 n Britanniam denud 2 755 Sradlngush. 


TNSULA in Oceano quondam notiſſima cæcis 
Delituit tenebris vix bene nota ſibi. 
Ingenii (CAMDENE) tui radiante tenebras 
Laumine (ceu fugiunt nubila ſole) fugas. 
Sic rediviva viget, nec qua patet illa latere 
Tu potes : Illam tu, te celebrem illa facit. 


Eis Beflarhol "Arxauoyiny Tnipus Kejdiye 'Efagrxpy B. 


Ady bl. 


| Hendl, PiN NC 7e werpe Nh, 


KAMAHNOZE Ween Poo Þopog £C:Pevn. 
Tee x a uftConey Auneuheves eres woofer, = 
TMM er A N caro BeeiJewin, : | 


* See a ** from him to Camden inter Camdeni epiſt. 


＋ 0 R E M. 


| Kalbe egal og 010g aD e [FeEag, 


Komwwy9g use exIECTN. 


Eig Thv Bpt7[orvicey Leg. 2 KajuSys: | 

Oels Ela, we NANG NM Ser ug Actor Aba, 

Avrm\epyno di, 18 CDI. 
Tasihees Yeo woirt Teorg Oe ipic vc 

"Hyay: KAMAHNOE Toros rye ul Liane 
Eine Tabu, 0 Ys WAKWY OF ciA%1 werd cin, 

H & 528 Ka udmy wel ge TW UTPIGe 

H. Cuffius **. 


Ad Gulielmun Conlon, Britanniam hiftorica veritate 


denuo illufrantem. 9 


NAMDENE, laus eſt invidenda; preclarunt 
Audire civem, patriæque ſervire, 
Autoritati, & gloriæ perennanti. | 
Caupxx, dum decus Britannia campum 
In æviternæ provehis ſagax fame, 


Nitore regio ſtiloque præclaro: | 
Præclarus inde civis audis, & jure. 


Quid? non decore modo Britanniam mactus, 
Honore mactua ipſe & gloriæ punctis: 

Sed hunc & illum luce tua reples mundum: 
Ut, quæ ſibi vix nota erat prius terre, 
Utramque nunc domum pulſaverit Solis. 


 CamDEXE, laudis hoc tuæ eſt. Ex extenſum = 
Quo latius volat Britanniæ nomen: 


CaupzExx, auguſtior tanto tibi ſacro RR, 
Adorea in Memoriæ exſtabit altari. 


Tam nominis cati eſt litaſſe regnorum 
5 n - a protuliſſe virtutes. 


. os Dornavius D. Ht 


1 Britannium 9 R. Parker ? t Caio-Gowvil,. 


Carmen e eee 


VALVE, grata redis (memoranda Britannia) terris, 
Quam juvat e tenebris exiliiffe tuis! _ 


| Fallor? antiquo mutatus ſiſtor in orbe? 


Aut te dum relego, ſecla priora lego? 
Fallor? an Arthuros, Egbertos, Caſſibelinos, 
Cerno fedivivos ducere caſtra ſua? | 
Fallor ? an hic acies ſævæ certare ſolebant? 
Hic Offa, hic rigidus tendere Penda ſolet? 
Feſtino nimium. Que, qualia, quantaque cerno 
| Surgere ſacra Deo mcenia, templa, domus? 


Queis hic Normannis donari prædia legi? 


VUnde ſequens ſoboles nomen & omen habet. 
Sed quot cerno domus orbatas ſtirpe vetuſta? 
Heu quas dilapidant alea, vina, Venus? 
Ut vidi, ut dolui, novus ut nunc ſedibus hoſpes 
Diceret, hec mea ſunt, ito colone —_— 


+ The lines following are an explanation of the frontiſpiece to the quarto edition of the Britannia 1600 and the folio 1607, which were 


retained in both editions of Holland's tranſlation, 


1 Author of Nero Cæſar, &c. whoſe aſſiſtance Mr. Camden frequently acknowledged. See a letter from him to Camden inter Cam- 


deri Epiſt. 


8 Son of Edward — þ, Somerſetſhire, and deſcended from the family at St. Donat's caſtle in 8. Wales. He was a pom of ſome 


note, and created abaronet 1611. Ath. Ox. I. 504. 


}| Bartholomew Dodington was educated at Cambridge, and Dr. Gr int before-mentioned (Epiſt. ded, ad He Grz. ſpicil.) gives him 


this character that, ie into him, the ornament of Cambri ge, nature and unwearied induſtry had infuſed and * 


riches imaginable.” Ath. Ox. I. Faſt. 117. 


all the Greek trealures oy 


* Heury Cuff, the well known unfortunate ſecretary to the earl of Eſſex. 
41 A phy fician: at Gorlitz in Luſaua, whence he wrote two letters to Mr, Camden 1608 and 161 57 inter Camd. Epiſt. p. 91.166. 
tt Son ot the archdeacon of Ely, fellow of Caius college, Cambridge, a correſpondent of Mr. Camden's aud author ot the 66 Secletos 


Cantabrigienks,” publiſhed by Hearne in Leland's Collect v. V. and WY 


1 


„ . Quis * 


A D 


Quis Genius talem (Veneranda Britannia) nobis 


Eſſe velit reducem ? quo duce tanta refers? 
Scilicet hoc debes Cau DEH: agnoſco parentem, 
Et Genium, cujus te tibi reddit amor. 
Felix ipſe ſuo libro: fœlicior ipſa 
præconem talem laudis habere tue. 
Plus loquar, an fileam ? video tantum inſtar in iptt 
Quas Muſas vocitem ? ſed (mea Muſa) file. 
Parcus amor loquitur: major ſtupefactus adegit 
Mirari hoc tacite, nec {cio — opus. 


In Britanniam d Guil. Conti 2 F. Adarb, 


Carme N. 


I&tus atrox Hebridas, glacialem Scotus Hibernem 


Moverat, Attacotus Vararim, Saxoque Viſurgim 

Conjunctis armis, animiſque excindere es, 5 

Subruere eximias cumulatis cladibus urbes, 
Atque Britannorum nomen demergere bellis. 


Ut tamen emergant quæ ſunt immerſa ruinis, 


Et decus antiquum rediviva Britannia cernat, | 
Ecce vetuſtatem CampeNvs eruit omnem, 


L E Qi 


r o f E M 


Magnarum rerum ſcrutitus magna ſepulchra, 


Submovit cineres, nigrantes diſpulit umbras 3 
Inque prius retrd ſtudiis ſe contulit #vum; 
Contulit 89 8 decus patriæque fibique labore 


| h antiquiim Camdeni Britannia H. N & ere 


RISCA Britatinorum delevit nomina Tempus, 
Antiquas urbes exitioque dedit. 


Cuncta triumphato Campznvs tempore reddit, 
Ingenio priſcum reſtituitque decus. 


Ingenio cedat Tempus, cedatque vetuſtas: 
Ingenium majus Tempore robur habet. 


Au cundem.. 


Eggs querehs' antiqua Brirannis kein, 


At, CAMDENE, tuam venit ut illa domum: 


Invenit lumen, manſit, cupienſque poliri; 


en rh mihi lis, qui mihi lumen eris, 


1. W. 


vil 


BRITANDI 4 


II jactare licet magnorum munera divim, 
Sibique veris fas placere dotibus; | 
Cur mihi non videar fortunatiſſima tellus? _. 
Digna eſt malis bona que parim novit ſua. 
Ultima lanigeris animoſa eſt India lucis, | 
„„ RO | Suis ſuperbus eſt Arabs odoribus. 
R e Thuriferis gaudet Panchaia dives arenis; 
Ibera flumen terra jactat aureum. 
Egypto faciunt animos ſeptem oſtia N ili, 
Laudata Rheni vina tollunt accolas, 
Læta nec uberibus fibi diſplicet Africa glebis; ; 
Heæc portubus ſuperbit, illa mercibus; 
At mihi nec fontes, nec ditia flumina deſunt, 
SBaulcive pingues, prata nec ridentia. = 
| Feta virls, fœcunda feris, fœcunda metallis; * 
Ne glorier, quòd ambiens largas opes 
Porrigit Oceanus, neu quòd nec amicius ulla 
Calum, nec aura dulcius ſpirat plagi? 
Serus in occiduas mihi Phoebus conditur undas, 
Sororque noctes blanda ducit lucidas. 
Poſſem ego laudati contemnere vellera Beetis, 
Ubi villus albis mollior bidentibus? LE 
Et tua non nequeam miracula temnere, Memphi? 
Verdm illa major, juſtiorque gloria, | oy, 
Quod Latiis, quòd ſum celebrata Britannia Graiis, | 2 ws 
Orbem vetuſtus guid vocarit Un. 0 . 
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RITA IN, called alſo Al BIO, and by the Greeks BPETANIA, BPETANNIKH, IPETANIE*, AABIQN, 
AAOYION, the moſt famous iſland in the world, ſeparated by the ocean from the reſt of Europe, 
lies overagainſt Gaul and Germany, being of a triangular figure, with three promontories : BELERIUM 


fronting the weſt, Caxrium the eaſt, Taxvisivm, or Orcas, the north. On the weſt, between it 
and Ireland, the Vergivian, or weſtern ocean, breaks in; on the north, it is waſhed by the vaſt northern 


ocean; on the caſt, where it faces Gemany, by the German ocean; and on the ſouth, oppoſite to France, 
by the Britiſh occan. It is placed at a convenient diſtance from the nations around it, opening its ports 


for the commerce of the whole world; and, as if ready to ſupply the wants of mankind, it ſpreads itſelf 
into the ſea on every fide, Between Kent and Calais in France it advances fo far into the ſea, which is ſo 


contracted there, that ſome have ſuppoſed a breach was made 5 in the land to give it * in 1 of 
| Ne opinion they alledge that line of Virgil“, 


E, / zoto penitus diviſes orbe Britannos. 
Ang Britains almoſt ſever'd from the eds; 


bene Servius ſays, © Britain was. antiently joined to the continent,” Fi a alſo  quore Claudian, who, 
in imitation of 1 8 ſays e, 5 5 | 


M Yaro deducta Britannia nk; 
Britannia from our world wih drawn. | 


TE 18 very Nabe that the face of the globe underwent an alteration from the waters of the deluge, and 


See in Kent; 
p. 220. 


| other cauſes; that ſome mountains were thrown up, and many higher places ſunk into plains and vallies z 


that bodies of water were dried up; dry grounds became pools of ſtagnant water; and that ſome iſlands 


were torn from the continent. But whether this be abſolutely certain, and whether there were any iſlands 


before the flood, I ſhall not here debate, nor do I think myſelf at liberty to expreſs my ſentiments raſhly : 


concerning the divine operations, It is univerſally acknowledged, that Providence diſpoſes different cauſes 


to one common end; and certain it is, that both divines and naturaliſts have ever been of opinion, that 8 


iſlands ſcattered in the ſea contribute no leſs to the ornament of the univerſe, than lakes interſperſed i in 
> the land, and mountains raiſed above the level grounds. 


Livy and Fabius Ruſticus have compared this iſland to an ; oblong ſhield, or ax ; and 3 it cangialy has this 
appearance to the ſouth, as Tacitus obſerves*, which occafioned its being applied to the whole. But to the 


north an enormous length of land projecting to a point diminiſhes like a wedge. The antients ſuppoſed - 


its circuit to be ſo extenſive and immenſe in compaſs, that Cæſar, who firſt diſcovered it to the Romans, 
fays, “ he had found another world, ſuppoſing it ſo large as not to be confined by, but to comprehend; 
ce the ocean*;” and J. Solinus Polyhiſtor f relates, that it deſerved the name of another world for its 


extent. In our time, the exact dimenſions of the whole iſland have been nearly aſcertained, by various 


ſurveys. For from Tarviſium [Caithneſs], the eircumference and windings of the coaſt, weſtward, to 
Belerium [the Lands-end}, has been found to be about 8 12 miles. Thence turning ſouth to Cantium 
[ Kentiſh foreland] 320. Hence coaſting along the German ocean, the ſeveral angles take up 704 miles 
to Tarviſium { Caithneſs] ; thus making the whole circumference of the iſland 1836 miles: which 
meaſurement, as it falls very ſhort of Pliny's, is alſo ſomewhat leſs than Cæſar's. For I need not take 
notice of Schitinius s Chius, who romancing in Apollonius de Mirabilibus * about fruits growing in Britain 


without kernels, and grapes without ſtones, makes the compaſs of the iſland only 400 ſtadia, or furlongs. N 


Diony ſius Afer, in his deſcription of the world, ſpeaks with much more accuracy of the Britiſh iſlands, 
Britain and Ireland i. | 


Tiki wh 5 cpo; 8 X01 vg 4 
Nnuccig & c Bega too oPetpuCtt | 

Such their circumference, no other iſles 
Can with the Britiſh iſles compare. 


And with bim agree Anidides, and other Greeks, who _— res Britain for its fize, by way of eminence, | 


Meyer nes, or the Great Ifland. 


8 3 nog nige ⁰ν⁰l . | thend. de urb. in voe. "20 both his tratiflators and commentators confound Bruges with the 
country of that name; whereas Stephanus compares Britain to à continent. 
d Kel. I. 67. © De Mali Theod. Cool. 1. 580. d Vit. Agr. 10. See Sir H. Savile's comment. 
© Eumenius's Panegytie pronounced in bonour of Conſtantias, and falſely aſeribed to Maximianus, c. tv, 
A Co 24. t Scymmus, | 
d Hiſt, Commemicia, e. 16. V. ws ap. Hudſoni Geog. vet. Oxon. 1703- V. II. | 5 * J. 28 963 
Vor. 3 | A | 
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4 revenues, ſo furniſhed with harbours, and of ſo great extent*. 


VVV 
Thoſe who have more exactly compared the ſituation of the parts of the ſky and earth hae placed 


Britain under the eighth climate, between the 18th and 26th parallels of latitude, and ſuppoſed the longeſt 
day to conſiſt of 18 equinoctial hours and a half. Belerium, according to the ſpherical figure of the earth, 


they deſcribe as 16* 50”, and Cantium as 21* of longitude from the extreme weſt point ; the latitude of the 


ſouth coaſt they make 507 10/; of Tarviſium 59* 40“ (A); ſo that this ſituation places Britain in the 
happieſt circumſtances of air and ſoil. The air is ſo mild and temperate, that the ſummers are not too 


hot, the hear being mitigated by conſtant breezes, which refreſhing the productions of the earth are extremely 
healthful and pleaſant both to men and beaſts, The winters alſo are very moderate, for, to ſay nothing of 


the heavineſs of the air, the force of the cold is ſo broken by the frequent and gentle rains, and the 
ſurrounding ſea ſo cheriſhes the land with a moderate warmth, that the cold is much leſs ſevere with us than 


in ſome parts of France and Italy, Hence Minucius Felix *, ſhewing the care Providence takes both of 
the univerſe in general, and its ſeveral parts, obſerves, that © the want of ſun is made up to Britain by 


* the warmth of the ſurrounding ſea.” Nor is this obſervation on the warmth of the ſea extraordinary; 
* for the ſea,” ſays Cicero i, © by the agitation of the wind, becomes ſo warm, that it is evident a degree 


of heat muſt be contained in ſuch a body of water,” Ceſcenius Getulicus, a very antient poet, cited 
by Probus, in his notes on Virgil 8 Georgics, ſeems to have had the W of this iſland i in view, 


when he ſays of Britain, 
Non illic aries verno ferit aera cornu, 
| Gneffia nec Gemini præcedunt cornua tauri ; 
Sicca Lycaonius reſupinat plauſtra Bootes. (B) 
On them has Aries' vernal horn no power, 


Nor Twins precede rough Taurus' Cretan horn, 
But his dry wain o'er them Boõtes hangs. 


Cæſar ® alſo favs 8, 0 There are places in Britain more temperate than in Gaul, from the aiffirence } in the 
ce degree of cold.“ Tacitus“ lixewiſe obſerves, © in this iſland there is no intenſe cold ;” and adds, cc beſides 


« the olive and the vine and other fruit-trees natural to warmer climates, the ſoil produces corn in 


Ct conſiderable quantities, which, however flow in ripening, ſprings up. 1 8 both which circumſtances 
c are owing to the ſame cauſe, the great moiſture of the ground and air.” * For the air here (according 
© to that remark of Strabo) is more apt to produce rain than ſnow.” It is however ſo bleſſed with all 


kinds of corn, that Orpheus calls it the W of TH. For the following lines in him are to be 


| underſtood of our iſland : 


——— — 12 Ale c αε ns | 


Anhailres 
Here ſoy” reign ; Orin holds 11 8 reign®. 


And it was in a manner the granary and magazine of the weſtern empire?, whence the Romans erptrtel 
vyearly in 800 veſſels, above the ſize of common barks, great quantities of wheat into Germany, for the 
ſupport of their troops on the frontiers. But leaſt I ſhould ſeem too profuſe in my encomiums on my 


native country, let the antient orator, who is full of its praiſes, ſpeak for me: O fortunate Britain, 


es happieſt of all countries, in that thou didſt firſt behold Conſtantine our Emperor. Nature juſtly 
. & beſtowed on thee all the advantages of air and ſoil; with thee, neither the cold of winter, nor the heat 
of ſummer is exceſſive; in thee are produced ſuch plenteous harveſts as to ſerve the purpoſes both of 
Ceres and Bacchus: thy woods harbour no wild beaſts; thy ſoil no noxious ſerpents. Innumerable are 


« thy herds and flocks, with diſtended udders and loaded fleeces. All that is defirable for the enjoyment 


«of life, the longeſt days, and no nights without ſome gleams of light are thine; the level extremities of 
e this country not making any ſhade, and the ſky and ſtars N always 8 485 {6 that the ſun himſelf, 
4 who appears to us to ſet, ſeems there only paſſing by. 15 


Hear another panegyriſt thus addreſſing Conſtantius, father of Conſtantine the 5 . Ir was not 
cc the bare name of Britain that would have been loſt, but the empire would have ſuſtained a conſiderable 
cc loſs in a country ſo fruitful in corn, ſo well ſupplied with paſture, ſo rich i in mines, fo profitable for | 


N 


The kind and motherly affection of Nature to this country is thus expreſſed by a very antient poet, 


ae Britain in the following epigram, which ſome have thought not unworthy 1 : 


Tu nimio nec flrifta gelu, nec dere fervent, 
Clementi celo, temperieque — 


17. ed. Ouzelii 1652, 4to. 1 De Nat. Deor. II. o. m B. G. V. 13. n Vit. Agr. 12. © 
p RIS Eunapius eps Ilgrobrur. 1 Tbe panegyric addreſſed to Conſtantius by Eumenius, c. 9. 5 Ibid. C 11. 


(A) Later diſcoveries ſhew that the Land's-end is but 1 10 of Whichever reading we follow, the general meaning ſeems to be 
longitude from Teneriffe ; and Cantium, or the Foreland, but 581“; that the ſpring was late in Britain, not vegioning till April, in 
the latitude of the Lizard 50?, and of Caithneſs ſcarce 194. which month Taurus riſes, as Aries in March, and, indeed, hardly 


Whence the longeſt tropical day is from 16 hours 10 minutes to before May, when Gemini is the ruling ſign. The epithet Gn 
18 hours 2 minutes, i. e. from the 18th to the 2 5th parallel. G. is given to the bull, in alluſion to Europa, whom Jupiter, in the 


(B) Henry Stephens, in bis fragments of antient parts, - 1564, ſhape of that animal, conveyed to Crete. The third line refers to 
p. 414+ gives the two firſt of theſe lines thus: the dryneſs of our early ſeaſon, Camden ſeems to have taken this 
Non Aries illam werno ferat acre cornu old poer in a ſenſe more favourable to us than he intended. See 

Gneſſa nec geminos pracedunt cornua tantum, . Ruzus' 5 note on Virgil. uy I. 221, : 


3 r 5 7 925 2 


VF MM 1-10 
Cum pareret natura parens, varioque favore | 
Divideret dotes omnibus una locis, _ 
Sepoſuit potiora tibi, matremque profeſſa, 
Inſula fis felis plenaque pacis, ait. 
"Luicquid amat luxus, quicquid dęſiderat uus 
Ex te proveniet, vel aliunde tibi. 


Thee nor ſeverer froſt, nor fiercer heat 

Affect; thy air, and climate are ſo mild; 
Kind Nature's gifts, when with affection meet 
She gave their portion to each favored child, 

To thee the beſt, and with a mother's love, 
« Be happy, iſland ! ſeat of peace,” ſhe ſaid, 

&« What lux'ry or convenience moſt approve, 

% Be thine own growth, or in thy boſom laid.” 


This exuberant plenty and happy pleaſantneſs of Britain have made ſome believe that the Fortunate 
Iſlands, or Iflands of the Bleſſed, where the poets ſay perpetual ſpring reigns, here were to be found: This 


is affirmed by Iſaac Tzetzes*, no inconſiderable author among the Greeks, and our anceſtors ſeem to have 


taken it for truth. For when, as Robert Aveſbury* reports, Pope Clement VI. appointed Lewis of Spain, 


King of the Fortunate Iſlands, and raiſed troops for him in France and Italy, he adds, our people were 
perſuaded he was appointed King of Britain, and that all theſe preparations were making againſt Britain 
as one of the Fortunate Iflands. And thoſe diſcreet perſons our ambaſſadors to the Pope were ſo convinced 
of this that they immediately withdrew from Rome, and haſtened to England to inform their countrymen 


1344. 


of their danger. Nor indeed would any perſon intimately acquainted with the fortunate and happy ; 


_ circumſtances of Britain be of a different opinion at preſent. For it is the work of rejoicing nature, who 
ſeems to have formed it like another world at a diſtance from this, for the delight of mankind, and as a 
picture of exquiſite beauty, for the ornament of the univerſe ; ſuch a reſplendent variety and agreeable 
_ proſpect every where preſents itſelf to the eye. Not to mention the comely perſons of the inhabitants, 
their eaſy manners, good tempers, and brave ſouls, to whoſe courage and atehievements at home and 


abroad the whole world can bear witneſs. | 
Who were the oldeſt, and conſequently firſt Inhabitants of this iſland, and whoa the name of Britain 


zs derived, has given riſe to variety of opinions, and many (as one expreſſes it) have with little ground 
taken up em to determine this point. Nor can we expect greater certainty on this head than other 
| mation who (except thoſe whoſe original is aſſigned in ſcripture) as well as ourſelves, lie under a cloud 


of darkneſs, error and ignorance, about their origin. Nor indeed can it be otherwiſe, conſidering how 


deeply the truth muſt be ſunk in the revolutions of ſo many ages. The firſt inhabitants of countries had 
ſomething elle to attend to than tranſmitting their hiſtory to poſterity. And had they been ever ſo much 
inclined to do it, they were very ill qualified for it from their uncivilized, unſettled life, engaged in war, 
and conſequently unaſſiſted by letters, the attendants of civilization, peace and leiſure, and the only 
means of preſerving the memory of tranſactions, and tranſmitting them to the lateſt poſterity: Beſides; 
the Druids, who were the antient prieſts of the Britans and Gauls, and were ſuppoſed to preſerve paſt | 
facts; and the Bards, who celebrated great exploits, did not think it lawful to commit any thing to 
writing and books. And if they had done ſo, length of time, and the many great changes and devaſta- 
tions would certainly have deſtroyed all memorials, when ſtones, pyramids, obeliſks, and other monu- 


ments, which ſeem more calculated than braſs itſelf to preſerve ſuch memorials, have long fallen a prey to 


The firſt in- 
habitants, and 
meaning of 
the name: 


the ravages of time. But in ſucceeding ages there were not wanting in many nations perſons who wiſhed 


to ſupply theſe defects, and not being able to relate the truth, endeavoured at leaſt to amuſe their readers 


by inventing ſtories, dreſſed up with an agreeable variety, and founded on certain opinions of their own 


about the origin and names of nations. Many perſons, neglecting the purſuit of truth; preſently embraced 
5 theſe, and more adopted them as true on account of the agrecableneſs of the fiction. 


Not to mention one writer among ourſelves (whom I wiſh I could not charge with this Faſpicion) 
Geoffrey Ap Arthur of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry II. publiſhed a Hiſtory of Britain, tranſlated; 


as he pretends, from the Britiſh language, in which he relates that Brute, of Trojan extraction, ſon of 


Silvius, grandſon of Aſcanius, great grandſon of the great Æneas, (who defived his deſcent from Jupiter 
himſelf, having the goddeſs Venus for his mother), having killed his mother at his birth, and his father 


accidentally in hunting, as had been foretold by the magicians, flying his country made his way to Greece. 


There he reſcued from ſlavery the deſcendants of Helenus, ſon of Priam, defeated king Pandraſus, married 
his daughter, and ſetting fail with the remains of the Trojans, and landing in the iſland Leogetia, was warned 
by the oracle of Diana to come to this weſtern iſland, Sailing thence by the pillars of Hereules, where he 


eſcaped the Sirens, and afterwards by the Tyrrhenian ſea, he came into Aquitain, routed in- a pitched 


battle Golfar the Pict, king of Aquitain, with twelve princes of Gaul, and founded the city of Tours (for 
which laſt fact he cites Homer), and after overrunning Gaul, croffed over to this iſland; then inhabited 
by giants, whom he defeated with their monſtrous chieftain Gogmagog, and left his name to Britain in 
the year of the world 2855, 334 years before the firſt Olympiad, and 1108 before Chriſt; Thus Geoffrey, 


Com. on Lycophron, | 0 Iz 
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Ochers give other decivacions of the name of Britain, Sir Thomas Eliot, a perſon of great learning, fetches 
it from the Greek Tel ansu, by which name he finds the Athenians called their public revenues. 
Humphrey Lluyd, who in the knowledge of antiquity has eſtabliſhed a ſuperior reputation among us, 
moſt confidently refers it to the Britiſh word PR, q« d. White figure: Pomponius Lotus ſays, the 
Bretons from Armorica in France gave it its name. Goropius Becanus maintains, that the Danes made a 

| ſettlement here, and called it BRIDANIVM, q« d. Free Denmark. Others deduce it from PrvrexIA®, a 
country in Germany. Bodinus, from the Spaniſh word BrztTA, ſignifying land. Forcatulus from BRITHIx, 
a word uſed, as we learn from Athenæus, by the Greeks for a ſort of drink. Others from the Bavri1 in 
Italy, whom the Greeks called Berli. As to thoſe fi Illy ſeioliſts who 1 | it derived enn the brutal 
manners of the inhabitants, they are beneath our notice. 

Theſe are all the prevailing opinions that have occurred to me about the name of "FR But as one cannot 
help ſmiling at the fancies of foreigners on this ſubject, ſo thoſe of our own countrymen are nor in general 
more ſatisfactory. And indeed it muſt be allowed, that it is eaſier to detect falſehood than to eſtabliſh truth in 
theſe and ſuch like caſes. For, befides that it would be abſurd to ferch the origin of this name from a 
foreign language, the concurrent conſent of all better hiſtorians confutes Lœtus, and informs us, that 
thoſe Britans in Gaul went from hence, and carried over their name with them. Britain alſo went by this 
name many ages before the names of Denmark and Prutenia were known. But what connection is there 
between Britain and the Spaniſh Bretta, which, after all, I doubt whether it be Spaniſh, and why ſhould 

| this iſland rather be called ſo than any other country. There is little evidence that our countrymen uſed 
Brithin, and to ſay our nation had their name from a Greek liquor is ridiculous. Nor can it be proved 
that the Brutii of Italy, called by the Lucanians Boer lio, or rovers, according to Strabo, ever fled over to 
Britain. As to the conjectures of our own countrymen, Eliot's IIoiſcne (C) does not ſeem probable, that 
being a word peculiar to the Athenians, and the Greeks calling this iſland Bpz7ane, not TherJavace. Lhuyd's 
Prid-Cain, for Britain, ſeems too far-fetched, and too forced a derivation, not to mention that the word 
Cain has crept into the provincial language of the Britans from the Latin Candidus. 

If we could be certain that the ftories of Brutus were authentic, we need ſpend no more time in 
| ſearching for the origin of the Britans. The point would be ſettled, and Antiquaries delivered from 
a a troubleſome and laborious taſk. For myſelf, I am fo far from attempting to overthrow that tale, that 1 
have frequently exerted my utmoſt to ſupport it; to flight it, would be to war againſt Time, and 
combating a received and common opinion. As it would be the higheſt preſumption in one of my weak 
judgment to determine in a point of ſo much importance, I refer the whole matter to the Society of 
Antiquaries *: 8 every man Tree in his Judgment, 1 all not be auch concerned about readers 
opinion. | 

My regard to truth obliges me, 83 to tei that 1 foe 1 men \ of - diſtinguiſhed judgment and 
eminent learning endeavouring by various methods to diſcredit this ſtory, and as often as I undertake its 
defence I feel the force of their arguments. The firſt is taken from chronology. They condemn as 
fabulous the relations of all events (except thoſe in ſcripture) before the firſt Olympiad, or 770 years 
before Chriſt ; and theſe ſtories of Brutus are above 300 years older. This they infer from the authority 
of Varro, that learned Roman, who called the firſt period from the Creation to the Deluge (ASA) 
| Uncertain, from our ignorance of facts, and the ſecond, from the Deluge to the firſt Olympiad (Mu9n) 

Fabulous, from the many fabulous ſtories related of it even among thoſe learned nations the Greeks and 
| Romans, much more among the barbarous nations deſtitute of the uſe of letters, as were all in theſe 
parts. Secondly, they urge the want of confirmation to this fact from the authority of authentic writers, 
which in the knowledge of paſt facts ſerves inſtead of every other argument. 'They call authentic writers 

ſuch whoſe antiquity, learning, and credibility, carry proper weight; all of whom, as well as the antient 

Britans, are ſaid to be intirely ſtrangers to the name of Brutus. They obſerve that Cæſar, 1600 years 
ago, declares y that * all he could learn upon enquiry was, that the interior part of Britain was inhabited 

ab origine by natives of the iſland, and the maritime parts by thoſe who eroſſed over from Belgium.“ 

Tacitus, who had informed himſelf on this ſubje& 1400 years ago, writes © Whether the firſt inhabitants 
of Britain were natives, or imported, is a circumſtance involved in the uncertainty inſeparable from 

„ barbarous nations.” Gildas the wiſe, himſelf a Britan, who lived 1000 years ago, ſays not a word 
about this Brutus; he even doubts whether the antient Britans had any monuments or writings whereby 
to tranſmit their origin and hiſtory to poſterity, when he profeſſes to write © from tranſmarine relations, 
© not from the written records of his country, or the monuments of writers, which, if they ever exiſted, 
were burnt by their enemies, or carried off by the natives, when they fled their country in ſhips.” 

Ninius * alſo, the diſciple of Elvodugus, writing a chronicle 800 years ago, complains that“ ſuch as paſt 

“for men of learning in Britain have diſcovered no acquaintance with it, nor any record of it, and 

« confeſles that he tranſcribed what he wrote from the annals and chronicles of the holy fathers.” To 

theſe they alſo Bede, William of Malmeſbury, and all writers before the year 1160, who ſeem not to have 
even heard of the name of Brutus ſo profound a filence is there about him in their writings. 


u Pruſſia, * Then firſt founded under the auſpices of Archbiſhop Parker, B. G. v. 12. 8 * V. Agr. e. 11. Procem. | 


(C) If any people of antiquity called it Pryttain, or * it muſt have been by corruption, as the people of l kee. called 
it Pretane. — Voyage, I. 152. AN | 


I 


Hence 


nce 


ler INHABITANTS 


Hence they obſerve „that the name of this Brutus was not known in the world till in the darkeſt clohdi 


of ignorance of a barbarous age, Hunibald, an idle writer, ſet up Francion, fon of king Priam, for 
founder of the French nation. It is ſuppoſed, that our writers finding their French neighbours 


deducing themſelves from the Trojans, thought it a diſgrace to be outdone in extraction by thoſe ro whom 


they were equal in valour. Hereupon Geoffrey of Monmouth firſt, about 400 years ago, invented this 
heaven-born Trojan Brutus, for the author of the Britiſh nation. For, before bim, not a fingle perſon 


ſays a word of him. | 0 


They add further, that about the long time the Scotch writers orecended chat Scota, the daughter of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, was the foundreſs of their nation. About the ſame time alſo certain writers, abuſing 
their ability and leiſure, and doing violence to truth, invented Hiberus for Ireland, Danus for Denmark, 
Brabo for Brabant, Gothus for the Goths, Saxo for the Saxons, as founders of the reſpective nations. 
But when in our age, which has emerged from this miſerable darkneſs, the Franks renounced their Francio, 


falſely called their father, becauſe, as the learned Turnebus obſerves, © the Franks boaſt themſelves of Trojan 


« extraction only in emulation of the Romans, who led them to aſſume the ſame rank, and whom they 


« ſaw priding themſelves on that deſcent as the nobleſt b;“ and when the more judicious Scots renounced 


their Scota, the force of truth put to flight Hiberus, Danus, Brabo, and other viſionary heroes of the 
ſame ſtamp, they cannot but wonder why the Britans ſhould be ſo tenacious of their Brutus, as the perſon 
who gave name to the iſland, and to their Trojan extraction, as if there were no Britans here before the 


deſtruction of Troy, which kappered 1000 years aſter the flood, and as if there were not many brave. 


men in the world before Agamemnon. | 


They further affert, that many eminently lend: vr kiten; as Boccace, Views. Hadrian, Junius, Poly dore, 


Buchanan, Vignier, Genebrard, Molinceus, Bodinus, and other judicious perſons, concur 3 


exiſtence of this Brutus, and that many leapned men, even of our own country, acknowledge him to be 
fictitious. Foremoſt among theſe they cite John Wheathamfted, abbot of St. Albans, who lived about 
1440, a man of great judgment, who long ago thus expreſſes himſelf on the ſubject in his Granarium: 
« According to certain hiſtories, which appear to ſome perſons moſt worthy of credit, the whole ſtory of 


Brutus is a poetical fiction, rather than an hiſtorical relation, and more a matter of fancy, on many 
« accounts, than of reality; firſt, becauſe the Roman hiſtorians ſay not a word about his killing his father, 
* about his iſſue, or his diſinheriting ſuch iſſue. Secondly, becauſe Aſcanius, according to S authors, 
had no ſuch ſon as Silvius, properly ſo called*®. According to them he had but one ſon, Jalus, from 
„ whom the Julian family afterwards derived their deſcent, &c. Thirdly, Silvius Poſthumus, Who is 
* probably the perſon meant by Geoffrey, was ſon of Eneas by his wife Lavinia, and after begetting a ſon 
* named Eneas, died a natural death in the 38th year of his reign. The kingdom therefore now called 
6 England was not named Britain formerly from Brutus, ſon of Silvius, as ſeveral writers will have it. | 
elt is, ſay they, a piece of moſt ridiculous vanity to aſſume dignity of deſcent, without probabilities to 
e ſupport ſuch claim. Virtue alone ennobles a nation, and nothing but good ſenſe and improved reaſon 
© make a true man of honour. Wherefore Seneca“ from Plato writes in his Epiſtles, There is no king 
ho is not deſcended from ſlaves, nor flave who is not deſcended from kings. Let the Britans therefore, 
e inſtead of noble extraction, content themſelves with being brave and courageous in battle, with univerſal 
* & ſucceſs againſt their enemies, and with intolerance of every yoke.” The next authority produced is William 
of Newburgh, a much more antient writer, who as ſoon as Geoffrey's Britiſh Hiſtory made its appearance 
charged it with falfity in theſe very ſtrong terms: A certain writer has ſtarted up in our time, inventing 
e ridiculous fictions about the Britans, and by an impudent vanity extolling them far above the Macedo- 
e nians and Romans for valour. This author is Geoffrey, ſurnamed Arthurius, from his palming upon 
« us for fair hiſtory, fables about Arthur, borrowed from the antient romances of the Britans, and 
* enlarged from his own invention, and diſguiſed in a Latin dreſs. He has, with ſtill greater effrontery, 
cc publiſhed as authentic and founded on eſtabliſhed truth the lying prophecies of one Merlin, with _ 
great additions of his own in his Latin tranſlation.” And preſently after he adds, “ Beſides in his book, 
which he calls the Hiſtory of the Britans, how pertly and impudently he lies is evident to all who turn 
over that book, unleſs they are totally unacquainted with antiept hiſtory. For perſons unacquainted 
cc with real facts ſwallow every filly fable indiſcriminately. Not to mention what abſurdities this 
ec man feigns, or copies as authentic from the fictions of others, about the atchievements of the Britans 


ce before Julius Cæſar's reign and arrival.” Inſomuch that Giraldus Cambrenſis f „ who lived and wrote at 


the ſame time, ſcruples not to call it the © fabulous Hiſtory of Geoffrey.” Others laugh at the filly 
topography of Geoffrey in this relation, and his falſely.citing, Homer; and would perſuade us that the 


- 


whole is a heap of inconſiſtencies and abſurdities. They obſerye too, that his writings, as well as thoſe of 
his Merlin, are prohibited by the church of Rome. Others take notice how the greats admirers of 
Brutus fluctuate in their accounts of him. The author, ſay they, who affumes the name of Gildas, and 


tacked the little gloſſes to Ninius, firſt makes this Brutus a Roman conſul, then calls him ſon of Silvius, 


and laſtly ſon of one Heſſicion. And I am informed, a certain Count Palatine goes ſo far as to aſſert that this 
our Brutus ſhould be called Brotus, becauſe his birth was mortal to his mother, as if that was the meaning 
of the Greek word Bode. In the opinion of others, they would have left the origin of the Britans more 
| probable, and leſs humble, if they had deduced it from Brito the Centaur, mentioned by Hyginus, or 


d Manerho, and the author of the excerpt. Chron. in a Rules, mention ®gayo; ; perhaps the name is to be derived from dea, 


; a — in Conon, MS. n. Gale. 


ut _ I, 1. expreſsly ſays, Silvius was fon of Aſcanius, and that Iulus was another name of Aſcanius himſelf, 
d Ep. 44. © In Proxmio © * Deſcripr, Cambrim, Go Jo: 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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from that Bretamus by whoſe daughter Celtice, Parthenius Nicœus, a very antient author, ſays Hercules 

had Celtus, father of the Celtæ, and from whom Heſychius s derives Britannia, , 

In this repreſentation of the obſervations and opinions of others, let nobody charge me, who profeſs 
to make truth my object, with attacking this ſtory of Brutus. I hope in ſuch matters every man will 
alwa ays be left at liberty to form what opinions he pleaſes himſelf, and to relate thofe of others. For 
myſelf, let Brutus be accounted the father and founder of the Britiſh nation, I ſhall not contradict it; and 
let the Britans lay claim to Trojan origin (to which I ſhall hereafter ſhew they juſtly may), I ſhall not go 
about to diſprove it. I know very well that nations in early ages referred their origin to Hercules, in 
later ones to the Trojans l. We muſt allow antiquity to combine truth and falſehood, things human and 
divine, in order to make the origin of nations and cities more illuſtrious and auguſt, fince, as Pliny + 
expreſles it, * to feign a deſcent from illuſtrious perſonages ſhews a reſpect for virtue.” I readily acknow- 
ledge with the learned Varro, that ſuch deſcents, deduced from the gods *, © have their uſe, that brave 
*© men ſhould believe themſelves born of the gods, though it were really falſe, that by this means the 
« human mind, preſuming upon its divine extraction, might with greater boldneſs form great deſigns, 
&« purſue them with more vigour, and, on the bare preſumption, complete them with more ſucceſs.” 
From which words, however, St. Auſtin infers, that that very learned man, though he did not Dela or 
conſidently aſſert them to be ſo, did as good as confeſs theſe ſtories to be falſe. 8 

Since then there is much diſagreement about the name and firſt inhabitants of Britain, and I am very 
apprehenſive that nobody will be able to come at the truth buried deep in the obſcurity of fo many 
ages, the candid reader will, I hope, forgive me too, among others, it I modeſtly, and without prejudice, 
propoſe my conjecture, not in a ſpirit of altercation (which I deteſt), but from that love of truth which 

poſſeſſes me, and urges me, in this inſtance, rather to beg pardon for my fault (if it be one) than to 

keep clear of it. That we may therefore more eaſily and happily diſcover the meaning of the name, if 
poſſible, I ſhall endeavour firſt to find out, as far as I can, who were the firſt inhabitants of the iſland, ar 
the ſame time acknowledging they are ſo concealed in the deepeſt receſſes of antiquity as in an uncom- 
monly thick and pathleſs wood, that I have little or no 8 by wy diligence to recover what oblivion 
has ſo long withdrawn from former ages. - | 

To carry back our enquiries a little dh. leaving Ceſur, N and others, who ſuppoſe the 
Britans to be Autochthones and Aborigines, i. e. not brought hither from other parts, but that men at the 
beginning ſprung out of the earth like muſhrooms, we learn from the ſacred hiſtory of Moſes, that after 
the flood, the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, having each a numerous iffue, retired from 

the mountains of Armenia, where the ark reſted, to different parts of the world, and propagated nations 
over the wide univerſe. Both reaſon, - and the authority of Theophilus of Antioch, prove, that in the 
gradual diſperſion of their families, ſome of them reached our iſland. “ For whereas, ſays that author, 
there were antiently but few men in Arabia and Chaldea, after the diviſion of tongues they gradually | 

e increaſed and multiplied. Some went eaſtward, ſome to parts of the greater continent, others north- 
ward in queſt of ſettlements, and ceaſed not to poſſeſs themſelves of the earth, till they got even to 

« Britain in the northern climates!.” This is no leſs clearly expreſſed by Moſes ® himſelf, when he writes, 

« By theſe (the ſons of Japhet) were the iſlands of the nations divided.” Divines call the iſles of the 

nations thoſe which are moſt remote, and Wolphgangus Muſculus, a divine of no ſmall eminence, 

ſuppoſes the nations and families proceeding from Japhet, to have occupied firſt the iſlands of Europe, 
ſuch, ſays he, as England, Sicily, &c. Joſephus, and other hiſtorians, as well as divines, have told us, 
that Europe fell to the lot of Japhet and his poſterity. ' For Ifidore®, from an antient writer, ſays, “ The 
nations of the families of Japhet, who poſleſs from Mount Taurus to the north, the middle of Aſia, 

* and all Europe to the Britiſh ocean, left their names to places and people, of which many were 

« afterwards altered, the reſt continue as at firſt.” We ſee too that bleſſing of Noah®, Let God enlarge 

„ Japhet, and dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant,” fulfilled in the European 

nations. For Europe, which Pliny v calls “ a people that conquered all nations,” triumphed more than 
once over the reſt of the world, which fell to Shem and Ham; and Japhet's progeny ſpread itſelf far and 

wide in theſe parts; for of his ſons, Magog produced the Wager, Favan the Ionians, Tubal the 

Spaniards, A. efech the Moſcovites. But his eldeſt fon Gomer gave birth and name to the Gomerians, 

afterwards called Cimbri and Cimerians, in theſe extremities of Europe. This name of Cimbri or 

Cimmerians (D), has in a manner filled this part of the world, prevailing not only in Germany but Gaul. 

« The people now called Gauls (ſay Joſephus 4 and Zonaras -) were called Gomari, Gomerzi, and 
„ Gomeritz, from Gomer.“ From theſe Gomari, or Gomeri, of Gaul, I always ſuppoſed our Britons 
derived both their origin and their name, which is a proof of their origin; and the proper and peculiar 

name of the Britans confirms this. For they call themſelves Kumero, Cymero, and Kumeri, a Britiſh woman 
* Fumeraes, and the language Kumeraeg. Nor do they know any other names, notwithſtanding ſome ſeioliſts 
of the laſt age have coined out of theſe Cambri and Cambria, Nay that grammarian, whom Virgil laſhes 

in his Catalecta, and calls the Britiſh Thueydides, Quintilian ay was a —— (E); and whence can 
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'£ Allo Stephanus and the Erymologicon magnum. MS. n. Gale. . 3 11 . i Nat. Hiſt, xxxv. 2, 
* Auguſt, de Civ. Dei III. 4. m Gen. X. 5. n Orig. IX, 2. Gen. IX. 
Nat. Hiſt, III. 4, 1 Joſ. Ant. I. 5. on. Ann. lib, I. 


(D) Biſhop Gibſon ſup ſes Cunmerii derived from the Greek, that well-known joke Germanum Cimber occidit. His whole name was 
xnpergior, iemalis, expreliing their cloudy, miſty climate, and T. Annius Cimber, he was one of Antony's worthleſs aſſociates, and 
almoſt perperual winter, under Mount I aurus, and that Cizbr! had murdered his brother. As to the lines of Virgil, they are too 


was only a contraction of Cimmerii, obſcure to have any ftreis laid on them, Four 2 of chem for 
00 Quintilian viii. 3. ſays he was Cimber, on whom Cicero paſt Brilanuus read Dranaus. 1 . 
I | 9 42 ; we 


alſo called Cimbri appears from Cicero and Appian. The 


FIRST INHABITANTS. 


we ſuppoſe theſe names derived but from that Gomer, and the Gomeri, our neighbours in Gaul, which was 
the antient ſeat of the Gomer? Learned men have ſuppoſed the Germans deſcended from Aſkenaz, the Turks 


from Togormah, ſon of Gomer, becauſe the modern Jews call the latter T; ;gormath, and the former 


Aſtenaz. Nobody denies that the Thracians, lonians, Ripheaans, Mujcovites, &c. are deſcended from Thiraz, 
Javan, Riphat, and Moſchi, or Meſech, becauſe the names agree. All allow the Ethiopians alſo to ſpring 
trom Cuſh, and the Egyptians from Miſraim, ſons of Ham, becauſe they go by the ſame names in their own 


VII 


language. Why then ſhould we not allow, that our Britans, or Cumri, are the very deſcendants of Gomer, 


and called after his name (F)? For the name perfectly correſponds, and it is univerſally allowed that they 


ſettled in the extremity of Europe. This is alſo proved by the name\ of Gomer itſelf, impoſed not by 


chance, but by divine appointment *®, For Gomer, in the Hebrew language, ſignifies bounding, or ending. 


Nor let any one invidiouſly object to our Cumeri, or Cimbri, that Sextus Pempelos (G) writes that. 


Cimbri in the language of Gaul fignifies robbers. For though the Cimbri, among whom were probably. 


our Cumeri, in that warhke age of the world when military was the only diſtinguiſhed merit, roving 
from theſe extremities-of Europe, as Poſſidonius relates, puſhed their ravages as fl as the Palus Mæotis; 
ſtill Cimber no more fignifies a robber than Egyptian a ſuperſtitions perſon, Chaldæan an aſtrologer, or 
Sybarite an effeminate man. But becauſe the characters of theſc/nations were ſuch, perſons of the like 


character have been called by their name; and in this Joſeph Scaliger, that light of literature, agrecs 


with me. Nor let any wonder I do not cite the teſtimony of Beroſus, who has furniſhed authority to ſo 


many modern writers. I muſt once for all obſerve, that the authority of that Beroſus, which is in 


every one's hand, 1s of ſo little weight with me, that I look upon it as no more than the ridiculous fiction 


of ſome ignorant impoſtor, in which opinion I have on my fide the moſt learned men of the preſent age, 
Volaterranus, Vives, Antonio, Auguſtini, Melchior Canus, and eſpecially Gaſpar Varrier, who in his 
« Cenfura Beroſi,“ printed at — hath ſaid ns. ah ro remove the 8 r you FOR in favour of 
this writer. | 

Such is my opinion, or rather conjecture, about the origin of the Nins; for, in points of loch 
antiquity, it is eaſier to purſue conjectures than determine. with certainty in favour of either ſide. And 


this origin from Gomer and Gaul ſeems more intereſting, antient; and better founded than that from 


Brutus and Troy. Nay, I think I could prove that it comes neareſt to truth, and that our Britans are 


really derived from Gaul, from their name, fituation, religion, manners, and language, in all which 
5 particulars there ſeems to have been ſuch a correſpondence between the oldeſt Gauls and Britans, as if 


they had been once one 1 In order to do this, I ut beg the reader's leave to make a lirtle 


digreſſion. 


As to the name, having ad ſpoken of it, I ſhall here only repeat, that as the antient Gauls were 


called Gomeræi, Gomeritæ, and by contraction Cimbri, ſo are our Britans called Cumeri and Kimbri. 
were called Gomeri; and that they were 


Joſephus and Zonaras, as was before obſerved, fay that the G nd th 
g barians ſubdued by Marius are by Cicero 
called Gauls. C. Marius,” ſays he, “ ſtopt the inroads of the Gauls into Italy” (H). But all the 


unanimouſly ſaid to be Gauls, and yet Appian, in Illyricis ?, ſays they were called Cimbri : “ The Celti 
e [or Gauls],“ ſays he, © whom they call Cimbri.” I do not here cite Lucan, who calls the aflaſſin ſent 


Name. 


_ hiſtorians teſtify, that they were called Cimbri, and the coat of mail of their king BELEVS, dug up ut 
Aix in Provence, where Marius routed them, proves this by the inſcription i in ſtrange characters BELEOS | 
 CIMBROS . Thoſe alſo who, under the conduct of Brennus, pillaged Delphi in Greece, are by authors 


to kill Marius, a Cimbrian, whom Livy and others aſſert to have been a Gaul, nor Plutarch, who calls the 


Cimbri Galloſeythians *, nor Reinerus Reineccius, that excellent hiſtorian, who from Plutarch's life of 


Sertorius affirms, that the Gauls and Cimbri uſed the ſame language. Nor ſhall I urge the only Cimbric 


word remaining in authors, and quoted from Philemon by Pliny “, Morimaruſa, 1. e. the dead ſea, tapugh | 


completely Britiſh, Mor fignifying 3 in Britiſh, the ſea, and Marw dead. | 
Theſe people agreeing in their antient name, whence ſhould this name paſs to this iſland, unleſs with 


Situation, 


its firſt inhabitants from the neighbouring Gaul, which is ſeparated from it by a narrow channel? For 


the world was not peopled all at once, but the countries neareſt the mountains of Armenia (where the ark 


reſted after the flood, and whence mankind was propagated) muſt be allowed to have been firſt inhabited, 
as. for example Afia Minor and Greece before Italy, Italy before Gaul, and Gaul before Britain®. On 


this occaſion we may with pleaſure reflect how the Almighty Creator has ſo connected the ſeveral countries, 


and interſperſed the iſlands at ſuch convenient diſtances, that hone are ſo remote as not to be in view from 


ſome neighbouring country. Nor was this done with any other deſign but that ben the nations became 25 


$ Phil, Melancthon. * Note on Feſtus. — De Proconſul. Foreatulus ex Gall. annal. 12 35. 


1 V. II. pi 1196. Ed. Tollii. 2 A MS, of Herodotus, for K. Lobe reads N MS. n. Gale. 
Nat. Hiſt. IV. c. 13. d Eraſmus Michaelus de re nauiica. 


(F). Of the ſame opinion is Camden's cotempora „Sir John 


Pryſe, who thinks it much more probable that theſe iſles were 


peopled-by the Gomerians than by the Trojans, a colony of Ga- 
merians according to Lewis (Introd. in Hiſt. Brit, c. 4. & 
I. II. c. 19.) ooo years after. Defenſ. Hiſt. Brit. p. Un. 
Hiſt. VI. 20. h. (I). Though Joſephus makes Gomer the father 
of the Galatz, Bochart underſtands them of the Aſiatic, or Phry- 
gian Galatz, of Gallogrzcia & Galatia; and accordingly Ezekiel 
places Gomar north of e near Togarmah. Sammes's Brit, 
Þ- 11. 


Peg. Camden adds, Ond | in hes. a 


(G) Feſt. in v. p. FP Ed. Gothof, Plat. in Mario, KHE gods 
ET 000/40 gu. Teguaye Ts; Ange. The Germans call robbers Cimbri. 
The German words Kempher, Kemper, Kimber, Kamper, ſignit 
warrior. G. 80 the name of the //auri; came to be applied wo to 


| pirates, of the Ambrones and Oprci to perſons ct debauched lives. 


Gothofredus, note on reſtus. 


(H) Theſe people, who were really Germans, 8 are called Gavls, 
either becauſe they came from the extremities of Gaul, according 


to Florus III. 3. or becauſe the Gauls ſhewed them the Way into 


Italy, Merouville note on the paſſage of Cicero's Orat, Vol, III. 
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natural to mankind to viſit remote parts, firſt croſſed over to this iſland, which lay ſo near them that they 
could ſee it from the continent. For reaſon itſelf ſhews that every country received its firſt inha- 
bitants rather from the neareſt than the more diſtant places. Who would not ſuppoſe that Cyprus was 


neighbour Italy; and to go no further, Zeland from its . apnag Germany; Iceland from Norway; 


or Brutians, who lie at ſuch a diſtance from it? And indeed writers deduce the origin of the Britans 


„ Gauls poſſeſſed themſelves of the neighbouring country of Britain.“ 


"oy an older writer than * in theſe lines: : 


Where the aa er Hor Bo ſeem to relate to lamros en nreigouo, and TON; who wrote A homered : 


Religion. 
Gauliſh rites and ſuperſtitions prevail.” « The Gauls,” ſays Solinus i, “ practiſe deteſtable rites, offering 
human ſacrifices, not ſo much to the honour as the prejudice of religion.” 


Druids, 
5 and explain the my ſteries of religion. To them great numbers of youth reſort for inſtruction, and they 


« if any crime or murder is committed, or any diſpute ariſes about eſtates or bounds, they determine it, 
and appoint rewards and puniſhments. If any individual, or body of men, refuſes to abide by their 
* ſentence, they forbid him to come to the ſacrifices. This is eſteemed the heavieſt puniſhment among 
them. The perſons thus forbidden are conſidered as impious wretches, ſhunned by all, and their con- 


Druidiſm in- | 
vented in Bri- 
rains, 


C 


too full bf inhabitants they might ſee where to diſperſe themſelves, till the whole world was filled with 
people to the glory of the Creator, It is reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe the antient Gomeri, either thruſt 
out by others who followed them, or turned out to take off from they neighbours, or from a deſire 


firſt peopled from its neighbour Aſia; Crete and Sicily from their neighbour Greece; Corſica from its 


rather than from the remote parts of Tartary, or Mauritania? In like manner, why ſhould we not rather 
ſuppoſe our Britain firſt poſſeſſed by its neighbours the Gauls, than either by the Trojans, Italians, Albanians, 


from Gaul alone. The interior parts of Britain,” ſays Czſar ©, © are inhabited by thoſe whom tradition 
reports to be natives of it, the maritime parts by thoſe who crofled over from Belgium in Gaul in 
« order to invade it, almoſt all of whom have their names from the ſtates whence they ſprang, and on the 
« ceaſing of their hoſtilities remained here.“ For there were in Britain, as in Gaul, Belge, Atrebatii, 
Parifi, Cenomanni, &c. Tacitus 4 alſo ſays, © All circumſtances confidered, it appears probable that the 
Bede © likewiſe, dat friend to 
truth among our own writers, ſays, “ This iſland was firſt inhabited only by Britons, from whom it has 
ce its name, who croſſing over from Armorica * to Britain, as is reported, took poſſeſſion of the ſouthern 
6 parts.“ He calls the parts of Gaul oppoſite to us Armorica. But what ſeems to make greatly to our 
preſent purpoſe is Cæſar's account, that in his time Divitiacus, the Gaul, governed the greateſt part 
of Gaul, and alſo Britain; and which is ſtill more to the point, among the maritime people of Gaul 
oppoſite to Britain near the earldom of Boulogne, Pliny 5 mentions Gr (I), BY ſo does Diony ſius 


Tus tou vpn nary vero "Ao vepuolJorg 

Ayxov G1Þ00V Ge vu vos IGrpwoy, 
Mumog in” 1Tegoio re cee 11 Soc | 
 Naxeoyou typos NI. poog, oa Boso, 
| Azvxce te ture vH ct ce hYEWY T'epparruys 


Here at the extremeſt promontory dwell, 
Near to the pillars, the Iberians brave; 
| Lengthwiſe from ſhore, where the cold northern ſea 
Rolls his wide wave, there the Britanni dwell, , 
And there the fair-ſkinned tribe of martial Germans. > 


on this author, underſtands it of the Britons in Gaul: Twy de Bpf[owywy 18/wy W010 et out Coy|umrepory | 

BeJz»id:g vnc, i. e. From theſe Britans the oppoſite iſles of Britain took their name. But Avienus hit 

Stephanus de urbibus are of a contrary opinion (K). | | | 
Both nations alſo had the ſame religion.“ Among the Britans,” ſays Tacitus, ec you will find Ws 


Dio Caſhus, in his 
Hiſtory of Nero, as well as other authors, informs us, the Britans practiſed the ſame. Cæſar and Tacitus 
tell us repeatedly, that both nations had their Druids. It may not be amiſs to inſert the words of the 
former writer at length k. k, The Druids attend on divine offices, perform the public and private facrifices, 


« are held in great honour among them. For they decide in almoſt all cauſes, public and private, and 


« yerfation avoided, as if for fear of being injured by the contagion of their company. They can obtain 
« no benefit from the laws, nor are they allowed any ſhare in public honours. Over all theſe Druids 
« prefides one with ſupreme authority. Upon his death the next in rank ſucceeds ; but if there are 
% many equal in rank, a ſucceſſor is elected by the ſuffrage of the reſt. They ſometimes diſpute for the 


* ſuperiority by the ſword. Theſe prieſts, at a certain time of year, hold a general aſſembly, in a con- 


« ſecrated place in the confines of the Carnutes, whoſe country is ſuppoſed the centre of all Gaul. 
« Hither repair all who have any diſputes, and ſubmit themſelves to their judgments and decrees. This 
« ſyſtem of diſcipline is ſuppoſed to have been planned in Britain, and thence transferred to Gaul (L); 


—— and to this . thoſe who deſire to acquire a more intimate knowledge of it, generally go thither to be 


e Hit. Ecc. I. 1. f Armoricanus tractus. 
* B. G. VI. 13, 14. 


a Some copies "of Pliny, however, give Brianni. Claver Atorvoreg ub To ty To 11 | 
pr poſed this correction, but Hardouin alſures us all the copies of ae xexvlai uxpog fe ub BGHa vo. Sug» v. Bet ora. 
Pliny have Britapni. | (L) Biſhop Gibſon juſtly obſerves, that the concluſion to be 

(8) 1 E194 xa a ngo By 77 N x6%29, * 70 idr Berrlem:. daun from this account is in tavour of the n peopling of Britain. 


0 EEE | | | 8 RE * inſtrusted 


e B. G. V. 12. 4 V. Agr. e. 11. 


e Nat, Hiſt, IV. 31. 
un ubi ſup. | | e. 23. | | 45 
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FIRST INHABITANTS 


c of the nation, but they are exempted from military and all other ſervice. Encouraged by ſuch rewards, 
« and frequently of their own choice, many come to them to be inſtructed, or are ſent by their relations and 
« parents. They are ſaid to learn by heart a great number of verſes ; and therefore ſpend ſeveral years in 
60 this diſcipline ; nor do they think it right to commit what they are taught to writing; whereas in almoſt 


c every thing elſe, of a public or private nature, they uſe the Greek (M) characters. This I ſuppoſe | 
E them to do for two reaſons, becauſe they would not have the common people acquainted witli 


ce their diſcipline, nor their ſcholars who learn it truſt to letters more than their memory : it being too 


c common a caſe, that perſons who rely upon the aſſiſtance of writing lay too little ſtreſs on application 


« and memory. The points they chiefly inculcate are the immortality and tranſmigration of the ſoul, 
ce which they think very conducive to inſpire courage, by occafioning a contempt of death. They likewiſe 
« diſcourſe with the youth much about the heavenly bodies, and their motion; the ſize of the heaven 
and the earth; the nature of things; che influence and power of the immortal 8 Hence Luean! 
2 addreſſes them: 


Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque finiſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druide, Poſitis repetiſiis ab annis. 
Solis naſſe Deos, & cali ſydera vobis, | 
Aut ſolis neſcire datum; 3 nemora alta remotis BEEP 5 
Incolitis lucis, vobis autoribus umbræ 
Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt, regit idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe alio longæ, canitis fi cognita, vite 
Mors media ft. Certe populi quos deſpicit Ar 555 | | N 
3 zlices errore ue, quos ille timorumi | 
| Maximus haud urget lethi metus ; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, anim@gie capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum eft rediture parcere vita. 


The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 
Old myſteries and horrid rites reſtore. | 
A tribe who ſingular religion love, 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove: 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 
The gods are ſure revealed, or ſure unknown. 
If dying mortals' dooms they ſing aright, 
No ghoſts deſcend ro dwell in dreadful Ko tl ; 
No parting ſouls to grizly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary filent ſhades below ; - 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
Thus life for ever runs its endlefs race, 
And like a line death but divides the ſpace ; ; 
A ſtop which can bur for a moment laſt ; 
A point between the future and the paſt. 
Thrice happy they between the northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fate, the fear of death, deſpiſe. 
Hence they no cares for this ftail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel 
Provoke approaching fate, and brayely ſcorn 
J0o ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſooh return. Ro W E. 


By whatever name theſe prieſts were known among their Celts and Britans, the name of Druid ſeems 


to take its riſe from the Greek word Apug (N ), an oak, not only from their holding DF fo ſacred as 
the miſletoe of the oak, whence Ovid, 


Ad viſcum Druide, Druide clamare folebant (O). 


Run, Druids, to the miſletoe, the Druids cried: 


but from their inhabiting groves of oaks, and performing no rites without the leaves of that t tree. But 


of this Pliny ® will inform us more fully in his own words. The Druids (as the Gauls call their 


* magicians or wiſemen) held nothing ſo ſacred as the miſletoe, and the tree on which it grows, provided | 


! I. 450, &c. ps - 5 > N. H. XVI. C. 44. oY 


(M) Cæſar's . certain private intelligence in Greek cha- (N) Rather from the Celtic Deru, whence the Welſh DJ and 


racters to Q. Cicero beſieged among the Nervii, is no reaſon, as the Greek Aęus itſelf is derived. See Borlaſe's eee of Corn- 
Mr. Selden conceived, for omitting the word Græcis here, as if the wall, . 67, 68. 


Gauls underſtood the Greck language, becauſe they uſed the Greek (O) This verſe aſcribed to Ovid is not to be found in any of his 


characters. The whele weight of criticiſm will be of no effect works. Keyller, p- 300. 


againſt a word retained 1 in all the copies of Cæſar. 


« jnſtrucked in it. The Druids are diſpenſed from attending in war, nor do they pay tribute like the reſt 


6 1 ie 


Saronidæ. 


a 


* 
r 


it be an oak. They make choice of oak groves in preference to all others, and perform no rites 
without oak leaves; ſo that they ſeem to have, the name of Druids from thence, if we derive their 
name from the Greek. They think whatever grows on theſe trees is ſent them from heaven, and is a 
ſign that the Deity has made choice of that tree. But as the miſletoe is ſeldom to be met with, when 
found it is fetched with great ceremony, and by all means on the fixth day of the moon (P), which 
with them begins the months and years, and that period of thirty years which they term an age ; for 
at that ſeaſon the moon has ſufficient influence, and is above half full. They call this plant in their 
own language All Heal, and after preparing for the ſacrifice and feaſt under the tree, they bring up 
two white bulls, whoſe horns have been then bound for the firſt time. The prieſt, habited in white, 
mounts the tree, and with a golden hook cuts the miſletoe, which is received in a white cloth. They 
then ſacrifice the victims, praying the Deity to render this his gift favourable to thoſe to whom they 
diſtribute it. They ſuppoſe it renders every animal fruitful which drinks a decoCtion of it, and that it 
is a remedy againſt all ſorts of poiſons. So much does the greateſt part of national religion conſiſt 
in trifles.“ . | 5 . 5 ly” 
To this we may add; that Diodorus Siculus calls theſe prieſts of the Gauls to the ſame purpoſe, 


* 
* 


Foporidyc, which all who underſtand Greek know means oaks (O). And Maximus Tyrius relates that 


« the Celtz, or Gauls, worſhip Jupiter under the figure of a lofty oak ..“ From theſe Druids our Saxon 
anceſtors ſeem to have called a magician Dpy, as we read in Ælfric. If the reader deſires to know more 


of theſe he may conſult Mela®, Lactantius v, Euſebius's Præparatio Evangelica, and the Aulularia (R) 


Government. 


Mannes. 


Chriſtian Satvation ; but Keyſler, p. 307. finds in it Pliny's 4 
heal, and Virgil deſcribes the miſſetoe as in full leaf in winter. 


of the Pſeudo-Plautus. 


The Gauls had alſo among their miniſters of religion Bards, who ſung the brave exploits of illuſtrious 
men in verſes ſet to the harp, To theſe Lucan alſo thus addreſſes himſelf 4. | 
Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis evum_ 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. 
| You too, the Bards, whom ſacred raptures fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre, 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain, 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, STE 
And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. 5 
Our Britans Rave till perſons of the ſame ſort called Bards, who, beſides the above occupation, apply 
themſelves diligently to compile pedigrees. Whether the Britans, as well as the Gauls, believed themſelves 


R OW E. : 


ſprung from Pluto is not ſaid r. But whereas, for this reaſon, the Gauls divided their time not by days 


but nights, making the day follow the night, our Britans plainly did the ſame ; and what the Latins call 
a week, two weeks, they call //ithnos, q. d. eight nights, and Pymthec- nos, q. d. fifteen nights (S). 
Both nations ſeem to have adopted the ſame form of government, which was not a monarchy ; for 
Britain, as well as Gaul, had ſeveral kings. And as the Gauls on extraordinary emergencies aſſembled a a 
public council of the whole nation, and appointed one commander in chicf, the Britans appear to have 


done the ſame from Cæſar's words:. © The chief command and the management of the war was by 
common conſent veſted in Caſſivelaun *.“ | | | „ 


Nor were theſe two nations unlike each other in manners and cuſtoms. For not to mention that both of 
them were extremely warlike, eager after ſlaughter, and equally bold in battle and every danger, as we 
have certain evidence from Strabo, Tacitus, Dio, Herodian, and other authors: the firſt of theſe * tells us, 
« the Britans in their manners partly reſemble the Gauls ;” and immediately ſubjoins, © They are like 
c ſome of the Gauls, for the moſt part fierce in their wars (T).“ Tacitus agrees with him that the Britans 
c who were not ſubdued remain as the Gauls were; and in another place*, © The Britans are near and 
« like the Gauls.“ | | | 5 „ „„ 
Mela v tells us, the Britans fought armed after the Gauliſh manner. „ | 
| Strabo* writes, that the Britans make uſe of a number of chariots for war, as do ſome of the Gauls. 
* Callhelin, 3 
. 5 B. G. v. 11. 
* IV. 200. 


0 III. 2, 


| 4 I. 447. r Caf. B. G. vi. 18. 
Vit. Agr. c. 11. 


x Ib. . 


n Diff. 38. p. 400. 
IV. p. 200. 


(P) Traces of this cuſtom of beginning the year with cutting the 
miſletoe are ſtill to be found in ſome parts of Germany and France, 
eſpecially the latter, where the boys run about the ſtreets on the 
firſt of January begging and ſinging Au guy Pan neuf, or Au guy, 
Ganlois, Keyſler, p. 395, In Germany, they cry about the ſtreeis at 
Chriſtmas, Gut byl, Gut hyl, which ſome ſuppoſe refers to the 


Ka. VI os. 


| Eagunidis, as Na Waxahachie u νοννν p. 


— (Q) ®i\ocoPot T8 T68; £404 xa dio were TH4WjAanV08 og Exewndz; 
8 evαεανναν. 


Alſo certain philoſophers and divines extremely re- 
ſpeed, whom they call Saronidæ. Diod. Sic. B. V. c. 31. p. 213. 
Saronides are oaks 
cracked wich age (Helychius), the more venerable, as well as I 


believe the fitter for mitletoe to grow upon. Rhodomannus tranſ- 


' lates Saronidas Druidas, but 


eſcalopier ſays, they were diſ- 
tint from, and older than the Druids, Frickius de Druid. 
P- 104» 
5 pi | 
calls Qxerolus, under both which naines Voſſius, Hiſt. Lat, II. 21. 


gives it to our GildaszaaBarthius Adverſ. xliv, 13. iv. 17. ſays he 


This is the ſame piece which Camden preſently after 


wrote it in imitation of Plautus' Aulularia. The ground of this 
miſtake is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the title of Gale's MS, of Gildas, de 
excidio Britanniæ liber querulus. Tan. Bib. Brit. 32 1. This ſpurious | 
play was publiſhed by Peter Daniel, Par. 1554. 8vo. by Ritterſhuis 
and Gruter, Heidelb. 1595. 8v0. and is reterred to the time of the 
Emperor Theodoſius. Fabric. Eibl. Lat. I. 30. Edit. Erneſti. 

(s) So we in England ſtill reckon by ſc nights and forinights, 
or ſeven nights and fourteen nights. From Stribo's obſervation 
that the Britans wofſhipped the nal goddeſſes Ceres and Profer- 


pine above any other, Sir H. Spelman in his lccuiana concludes-. 


came the cuſtom of reckoning by nights and winters, in which lait 
the ſeeds of every thing were preſerved by thoſe deities, So the 
Saxons reckoned years by winters, G. But aſter all, Strabo may 
mi ſtake infernal for terre/{rial deities, and Hertha, or Earth, was 2 
Celtic deuy. | f 

(T) Strabo's words are ammua; Ng, which the old tranſlator, 
followed by Mr. Camden, renders crudelitate utuntur, from amnvtiay 
erudelitas, But not to mention the harſhneſs of this conſtruction, 
Caſaubon on the beſt parallel auchorities correQts it aπ] 9 te, and 


' tranſlates curribus utuntur; and fo Mr. Camden himſelf renders it 


a few lines lower. 
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FIRST INHABITANTS 
It was ; the practice of both people to draw up their armies in battle by ſeparate nations, that their 


reſpeCtive courage might be the better diſtinguiſhed. That the Gauls did fo we learn from this paſſage of 
Czfar *, the Gauls diſpoſed in ſeparate bodies, according to their nations, defended their fords.“ Which 


Tacirus thus confirms of the Britans (VU), in the battle with Caractacus, Troops of ſeveral nations were 5 


« ſtationed on the works b.“ 
« The Gauls,” ſays Straboe, © are of a teachable difpoltion, and quick at learning.” Nor were the 


Britans leſs ſo, fince we find Agricola, in Tacitus 4, preferring their genius to that of the Gauls, © in 


« that thoſe who but i before refuſed to lear the language of Rome now wiſhed to be maſters of its 
« eloquence.” : | | 
Strabo e tells us the Gau's were well meaning and honeſt hearted, and Tacitus ſeems to infinuate as 


much of the Britans, when he writesf that they chearfully ſubmitted to the levies, taxes, and offices of 
government, if not compelled to them by ill treatment. 


LT 


Cœſar relates®, that the Gauls, by their fickleneſs and unſteadineſs, were 1 bringing about alterations 


in government. Tacitus ® relates, that the Britans were much divided by their factious diſpoſition. 


From this fickleneſs of the Gauls, to which Cæſar gives the gentle name of their 1»firmity i, ſuch credulity 


had taken hold on their minds, that Gallic credulity was become nn. and w_ wot ſings * 


Et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar: 
And vain enjoy Gauliſh credulity. 


"Not a are our Britans behind them in this; erdedily n to tO idle ftory, and from a ſuperſtitious 
hope or anxiety, ſwallowing the fillieſt predictions. 


We learn from Strabo i, that the Gauls expreſſed great compaſſion for their injured lations, All the 


world knows, and it is notorious even to a proverb, chat our Britans E this reer to a degree 
bepond other nations. 5 | | | 


The Gauls, as we find in Cæſat a m cr jn proportion to theit birth ind fortune; have attending upon them . 


c a number of Ambacti (X) and ene and this is the only inſtance of ſtate they have among them.“ 
Nor is any other ſtate practiſed by our modern Britiſh nobility, from whom the Engliſh have learnt to 


Amba#t, 


carry about with them a great train of attendants and ſervants 3 ; in which need have of - late far 1 Dy 


the reſt of Europe. | 
Strabon and Cæſar o concur in req the Brig and ** buildings as alike ; ; and both __y 


ſurrounded with woods, 


The Gauls, according to Strabo v, wore be collars about their necks, and ane the Britiſh 


queen, as Xiphilinus à relates, “ wore a gold collar, and was dreſſed in a parti-coloured robe.” And this ” 


_ ornament is no where more in uſe at this day than in this iſland, and among our Britans. 


Pliny * fays the Britans and Gauls wore a ring on the middle finger. | RE 


| Strabo* tells us that the Gauls let their hair grow long, and Cone? F teſtifies that the Britans wore 


long hair. 


Many authors aſſert that the Gauls wore a particular part of dreſs, called in thei language Bracha. 


| The follow! ing line of Martial u ſhews this to have been common to our Britans, 


Quam deteres Brache Britonis pauperis. | 
Like the old Brachæ of a needy Briton. 
I omit what Silius Italicus * ſays of the Gauls, 


| Quin etiam ingenio fluxi, ſed prima feroces 
Vaniloquum Celtæ genus ac mutabile mentis. 


The chattering and unſettled Celtic race, | 
Of fickle temper, but ſupremely brave. 


Bracha, 


as common to many nations. I might add many other inſtances of conformity between theſe two nations, 
but that I fear to be cenſured by ill-natured critics, and love moderation; and after all, perhaps, no yu ö 


ſtreſs is to be laid on this argument. 


I proceed therefore to the language, the ſtrongeſt * of this 8 and ſureſt proof of the 
original of a nation. For nobody, I believe, will deny, that people who ſpeak the ſame language had 
one common original. If every hiſtory of every nation had been loſt, and no writer had informed us that 
the Engliſh ſprung from the Germans, the Scotch from the Iriſh, and the Bretons from our Britans, the 


ſimilitude of language would prove this more clearly than the authority of the beſt hiſtorians. If therefore 


I can prove the antient Gauls and our Britans to have uſed the ſame language (V), truth itſelf will oblige 


Language, 


us to allow that they had the ſame original, I pay no regard here to Celar s obſervation?, that the Gauls | 


a III AN: XII. 3 © IV. Oc... 4 Vir, Agr. RT TIT] IV. 196, £ Vit. Agr. 13. 
8 R. G. II. 1. See ally Sirabo W. 95 b Vit. Agr. 12. 1 B. G. IV. 5. & 123. * Martial Ep. V. r. IV. 198. 
m B. G. VI. 15. „ IV. 200. o B. G. V. 21. P IV. 197. 4 LXII. princ. = Nat, Hiſt, XXXIII. 6. 
8 NS B. (3, V. 14. ] 

v Ep. XI. 21. But Scaliger and others underſtand Brito here of a Gaul. It ſeems as arri to a Caledonian Britan. 

* III. 16, 17. | __ 4 * 


(UV) Tacitus“ words in all MSS. and editions are Caterva majo- (v) Pontanus wrote a poetical tour through Gaul, to which 
rum. Lipfius on his own authority corrected it nationum. Brotier. he prefixed a gloflary, proving the identity of the wo kan» 

(X) Commenrators explain this to mean hired ſervants, perhaps guages, of which ſee his letter to Camaens Camdeni Epiſt. p. 0. 
equivalent to our autient retainers and modern livery ſervants, | 


6 Le, | | | themſelves 


Nil 


= Diwona. 


Taranis, 


Hi. 


i Teuta'es, 


Teuſday. 


= 


Lone. 


Latins Tonans, was worſhipped by the Gauls under the name of Toranis (A). 


1s Mars, and that we, deſcendants of the Germans, thence call Mars ” Ti eſa) (C). 
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| | Ws > 
themſelves had different languages, as Strabo 7 makes them differ only in dialect. * They have not all,“ 
ſays he, © the ſame language, but there is ſome little diflerence in their ſeveral languages. But 
Czſar himſelf make the language of the antient Gauls the ſame with that of the Britans (allowing for 
variation of dialects), when he ſays *, it was uſual for the Gauls, who wantcd to acquire greater proticiency 
in the diſcipline of the Druids, to come over to Britain to our Druids. But as the Druids did not 
commit their doctrines to writing, it is probable they delivered their inſtructions in the language of the 
Gauls. This Tacitus“ expreſsly affirnis. The language of the Britans and Gauls,” ſays he, “ is not 
very different“ On theſe accounts Beatus Rhenanus, Geſner, Hottoman, Peter Daniel, Picard, and other 
antiquaries, concur in this; except a few who maintain that the Gauls ſpoke German. But to put this 
matter completely out of doubt, I ſhall collect and compare, from all the authors I can, certain antient 
Gauliſh words, as pieces of a wreek ; that language being now ſunk in oblivion . We ſhall ſee many of 


them without the leaſt ſtraining or violence, nay with the greateſt eaſe, and ſcarce any alteration, correſpond 


with our Britiſh words, both in ſenſe and found. 
Auſonius b tells us, Divona fignified the fountain of the gods 1 in the Gauliſ language, i in this line of his 
on the ſpring at Bourdeaux, 


2 


Dovond Celtarum lingua fons addite Divis. 


Our Britans call God Dyw, and a ſpring Vonan®, of which is compounded e 1 in the log of 


the Latin tongue, for metre's ſake, Divona (Z). 

Many writers tell us, that Jupiter, whom, from his thunder, the Greeks called eos and the 
But Taran, in Britiſh, 
ſignifies thunder, and to the fame purport the Germans ſeem to have given Jupiter the name of Thonder z 


for they call Thurſday (dies Jovis) Thonderdach, q. d. the Thunderer's day. 


The Gauls had another deity called by Lucan * Heſus, by Lactantius e Zeus (B), by the 8 of 


the Querolus Anubis latrans, from his being repreſented under the form of a dog; and der 3 
among our Britans a dog. | | 


We have good authority that the Gauls ad Mercury under the name of T eutat, as inventor of 1 


arts and guide of travellers, and Duw Taith f ſignifies in Britiſh God of Roads, I am aware too that 


Plato, in his Phœdrus and Philebus, called Mercury Theut. But I know alſo that there are writers 8 who 
will have Teutat to be the ſame with the deity of the Germans, called by Tacitus Tuiſco, who they ſay 
Of theſe three 
Gauliſh deities take theſe three lines of Lucan *: 
Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 
Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diang, * 
And you where Heſus' horrid altar ſtands, | 
Where dire Teutates human blood demands, 
Where Taranis by wretches 1s obey'd, . 
And vies in ſlaughter with the Scythian 0" NPE A X OWE. 
St. Auſtin Kk and Indore . inform us, that the Gauls called Incubi Du, from their continual practice of 
that uncleanneſs; and Dyth ſtill ſignifies among the Britans continual and daily (D). | | 
P. Mela” writes, there were certain prieſteſſes of a Gauliſh deity devoted to perpetual chaſtity, called 
by the Gauls Senæ. If I might take this liberty with our author, I would correct it Leng. For the 
Britans ſtill call holy virgins, or nuns: (as appears in an antient gloſſary), Leanes, whence the moſt antient 


nunnery among the Britans had the name of Leun minſter, now Lemſter (E). 


* In theſe words I have followed” the Britiſh gloſſary of William Saliſbury, and another antient MS. one. 


1 * N G, VI. Ig- Vit. Agr. c. 11. b Clar. urb. Burdigala XIV. 37. © Rather Ffnnon. 
© 4 J. 21. Or Dux Faith, G. 5 Cluver : but againſt all MSS. - Mer. Ger. C 3. 
„„ „ „ ir. DeLXV: 2, 1 Orig. VIII. c. ult. m III. 6. 


(2 Biſhop Gibſon ſays, Durhinnon would ſignify the ay of 


the fountain; and that the words muſt be tranſpoſed to make 
Fynnon Daw, or the Fountain of God. But there needs not all 
this critical refinement to torn; an obvious etymology. 

(A) Mr. Camden is charged by a modern writer with putting 
Taranis tor Taramis, the better to 1econcile it to his Taran. But 
as that writer has not proved Taramis to be the true reading, why 
may it not be ſaid that he eſpouſed that reading to make it agree 
better with the Phoenician Tar-m, The inſcription on the altar 
found at Cheſter (Ot which hereatter), which gives Jupiter the title 


_ of nanu, feens to favour Camden's conjecture, being an eaſy 
| flip tor Jaranus from the Britiſh Taran. G. Lucan always writes 


it Taranis, 

(B) What copy of Laftantiun Mr. unde followed does not ap- 
pear, But all the MSS. mentioned by later editors have no other 
variation of Heſus than ELius, which brings it no nearer the Britiſh 
etymology. The truth is, Heſus, or Eſus, lignifies The God, by way 


ot eminence, which agrees with Mars, or Odin, the principal 


deity of the north. See Keyfler, p. 139. Religion des Gaulois, I. 23. 


256, Heux, or Heiis, in Breton fivnities terrible. Ib. 264. On the 


ſtones found under the cathedral of Paris, 1711, the deity ſuper- 
ſcribed Etus is repreſented by a figure ſtriking at a tree, which Monſ. 
Mor-au de Mautour explains of a Druid gathering the miſletoe. 
Little credit is que to the anonymous Querolus, the author of which, 
whoever he be, is certainly ſingular in giving Eſus the attribgtes 


of Anubis, which better ſuit the Gauliſh Mercury. 


. I 


(C) Theſe critics are fo far from truth, that Wedneſday, f not 


Tueſday, has its name from Mercury, whom the Germans called 


Moden, from the woods through which he was to point the paths; 
his office among all nations being to guide the feet of travellers, 


though the Egyptians ſuperadded to this the guidance of the mind 


as a characteriſtic of their Theth or Theut, See Voſſius in Cæſ. 
Com. de B. G. VI. 17. Teutates was alſo the Spaniſh Mercury. 
Banier Mythol. V. 464. 528. where he quotes Livy XXVI. 44» 
XXIX. 27. who does not mention the name of Teutates, though 
he does that of Mercury, See alſo Pezron, Antiq. des Gaulois, 

(D) Keyſler, from Kilianus, gives a much better derivation of 
the Duſii, from Day, in the old Belgic language concubina. 
3 Sept. p. 457» 

(E) Mr. Camden has here ſtrained another etymology to \ ſupport 
his favourite hypotheſis. Theſe women mentioned by Mela are the 
Samnite of Strabo, IV. 303. and the Annitæ of Dionyſius Perie- 
getes, I. 570. from whom /i/le des Saints, oppoſite Breit, has been 
miſcalled, for l'iſle des Sains, or de Sain. But Mela calls the iſland 
Sena, and the women Barrigenas ; which laſt name, after torturing 
all former critics, Voſſius finds in the MSS, to be Ga/lizenas, or 
Galligenas, which Keyfler (Ant. Sept. p. 455, 458, 484.) reads 
Galli genas ſcil wocant, Kene or Qucene ſignifying among the Ger- 
mans women and priefiefſes. So much does a little attention to real 
life and cuſtoms ſuperſede the innumerable. reveries of cloſeied 
Critics, 


The 


FIRST 


| ſervants Gueſſin. 4 


Brave men, according to ET o were called by the Gauls Geſſr; aa Cuſedur, in Britiſh, derbe, a Geffs 


ſtrong and valiant man (F). 


To this alſo may be referred Geſum, the peculiar weapon of the wm as the pilum of the Romans, Geſum, 


INHABITANTS. 


The Gauls, ſays N a, call in their language hired der Cæſatæ; and the Britans fil call hired ohen. | "= 


and the framea of the Germans. But of this hereafter, 


As the phalanx was the proper legion of the Macedonians, ſo was the Ge of che Gals, as We Caterva, 
Nor is this worn out among the Britans, who call a troop' Catuyfa, and war Kad, 


may ſee in Vegetius F. 


and the ſtrength of war, which conſiſts in a legion, Raderne, and Caterna, as ſome copies of Yegetius 


have it (G). 


Jo this Rad we may not improperly refer Cateia, which, according to Ifidore 2, was a kind of weapon Cateics 


among the Gauls. 


Geſſa [or Gaſum ], another Gauliſh weapon, is by Servius v tendketed haſta virilis, fimilar to which ſeems to Geſſa, 
have been the Britiſh Cathilou, which Ninnius tranſlates, Stakes burnt at the ends, and a warlike race (H). 


* 


The Gauls whom Brennus led into Greece called the method of drawing up cavalry, conſiſting of 


three horſes, © in their country language,” ſays Pauſanias*, . Trimarcia, for they call a horſe Marc,” Trimarcia. | 


Ante! is abſolute Britiſh in the ſame fenſe, Tri ſignifying three, and March, a horſe (I). 


Pauſanias in the ſame book relates, that the Gauls called ſhields in their us, 7. brei, and the Britans Tire. 


at this day call them Tarian (K). 


Cæſar in his Journals, as quoted by Servius TIT ales, that being once in Gaul made priſoner by the Cetos. Z 


enemy, and carried off on horſeback armed as he was, one of the enemy met him, who knew him, and 


Ggnifics the ſame in Britiſh. 


infultingly cried to him, Cetos Caſur, aha in the language of the 2 Hgnifies Let go. And Geduch 


XIII 


The Gauliſh word Rheda, ſays Quintilian LD, means the ſame as ; the Latin Caruca, i. e. 4 chariot. Rheda. 
This is not now to be found in the Britiſh language, but evidently appears to have been uſed by them, 
from the words Rhediad for a courſe, Rhedec [Rhedeg] to run, and Rhederfa [Rhedegfa] a race, which 
no one can doubt are derived from the ſame. Nor is it abſurd to derive hence Eporedia, a city of Salaſſii, Eporedia a 
which Pliny ſays had its name from horſe-breakers K l ; 


Both nations uſed another kind of carriage called in one word Covinus, and its ariver Covinarius. But 


| | though this name, as well as the carriage ſelf be loſt, its root as I may ay remains _— the Britans, 
who call carrying in a carriage Kowain, | 


Covinus, 


Eſedum was alſo a Gauliſh eine, or rather chariot aefgned for war, which both Propertius * md Kaum. 


a give to the Britans. 


Eſſeda cala ow Ne n jugis. 
Britiſh Eſſeda with their well-wrought yokes. 


 Cireius is the well-known name of a wind, to whom the emperor Auguſtus vowed ani erected a wenpie in Circius. 


Gaul y. But Phavorinus, who was a Gaul, in Gellius * 


ſhews it to be a Gauliſh word. Our Gauls,” ſays 


he, © call the wind that blows from their own country, and is very ſevere, Circius, I believe from its whirling 


ce eddy (N).“ This is known to be the moſt i impetuous and violent of all winds ; 1d ay force and 
violence among the Britans, as appears by their Litany. 


| Livy * writes that the Pennine Alps, which Cefar b calls the higheſt Alps, had their name not from 


Annibal the Carthaginian [ Pænus], but from the higheſt of the mountains, the top whereof was conſe- 
crated to a deity, and named Penninus by the mountaineer Gauls. The Britans ſtill call the ſummits of 


mountains Pen, whence Pen-maen-maur, Pendle, Pen, Pencob-cloud and Pennigent, the higheſt moun- 
tains among us had their name, and from the ſame circumſtance is derived that of the Apennines 1 in ye 


© II 2 26%, „„ Ad Fn. VIII. 662. PIT, . 4 XVIIL 75... Ad An. VIII. 662, * Phoc. X, 19. 
© Ad An, XI. 743. Prop. II. 1. fin. *. G. IV. v4 33. Sen. Nat. Q. V. 17. II. 22. 
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(F) The conformity between the two languages in this caſe "ay 
pends on the Gæſatæ ſerving for hire; the addition therefore of 


derur to Gras is nothing to the purpoſe. The Gæfatæ, according 


to Poly bius, were natives of the Alps, who ſerved like the modern 
Swifs, Hence Virgil properly calls che Gauliſh g-e/# or javelins 
Alpina, becauſe they were the weapons of that particular people, 
and not becauſe they were the better tor growing on the Alps, as 


Taubman dreamt. Mr. Gale adds a note here, that Ge/iling is ſtill 


the term for a par/iament in the ſtyle of the Cinque-ports, who pay 
certain perſons for repreſenting them there. In Spelman's gloſſary, 
Gegel is comes qui certa ſervit mercede, ande juxta Crjacium Gaſlalli 
75% Geſlalli. Hence Yagai, and from Guaſſadtur, Vavaſor. 

(G) The words of Vegetius do not appear to repreſent Caterva 


as a word of barbarous origin, though confined to the infantry of 
barbarous nations. Horace, Ep. II. 1. 190. uſes it for a body of 


foot, oppoſed to horſe, and, out of its military deſignation, it 
means any troop of people in general, as does the-Welſh Caty: fa, 
and Caterfod, war, See — 's Welſh Diet. Cadam is Welſh for 
firong ; but we need not lay any fireſs on the various reading Caterna 
in Vegeiius, Though Cateia was a Gauliſh weapon, the Gauliſh 
and Spaniſh name for it was Texton, according to Iſidore, xviii. 7. 
But query if Iſidote does not miſunderſtand Virgil En. VII. 740. 
where ſec Servius. 

(H) Granting Ninnius all the authority he deſerves, the Welſh 
word, as he repreſents it, is now obſolete, unleſs we ſtrain it with 
Biſhop Gibſon, from Kerb [Keth] a nail or pin, and Qu, hot 
emiers, Mr. Camden mult have ſeen a very ditterent copy of Niunivs 


from that publiſhed by Dr. Gale, which favs, c. 16. Cæſar was re- 
pulſed with loſs at the Thames, becauſe the Britiſh general poſuerat 
Judes terreas &. ſemen bellicofum, que caleitramenta, i. e. cethilocium 
in vadum fluminis ; a verb is wanting to cloſe the ſentence: but it is 
eaſy to ſee that beſides ſtakes pointed with iron, and a body of 


troops, gn. were thrown into the river, and this comes nearer 


the Welſh Keth. 


(I) Both Mr. Camden and the Biſhop miſtake a wha does S 
| the line of battle, much leſs 


not make the three horſes any part 0 
place them abregſt. He ſays expreſsly, that each horſeman had two 


ſervants with led horſes in the rear of the army, to remount him in 


caſe of accident. 


(K) Pauſanias Att. I. 13. ſay s, that Pyrrhus dedicated the ſhields 
[vers] of the Gauls, But Jopros | is a common Greek word for an 
oblong concave ſhield, Potter's Ant. II. p. 35. 


(LY Quintilian (I. 5.) ſays. no ſuch thing; he only inſtances 
Rheda as a Gauliſh word introduced into the Latin e Vet 


e tranſ- | 


biſhop Gibſon, who publiſhed Quintilian two years before 
lated Camden, has not corrected this miſtake. 


(M) Fporedias Gal.i bones equorum domitores vocant. Pliny Nat. 


Hi. III. 17. 
(N) Favorinus ſeems rather to ſuppoſe Circius to be a word of 
Latin derivation, from its whirling round, circum. And as biſhop 


Gibſon obſerves, though Cyrch 1s Welſh for ſtrong, it is rather an 
adjective, and not to be made a ſubſtamive in this particular in- 


ſtance alone. 


d BE | | | Ceſar 


Pennine. — 
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Ceſar © informs us, that the cities of Gaul on the ocean are called by the Gauls Aremorice, and the 
Britans uſe the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe; for Ar-mor with them fignifies on, or above the 4 4 in che 
ſame ſenſe Strabo calls them in Greek AuανννWuονο, J. 8 


In the reign of Diocleſian, the peaſants in Gaul raiſed a diſturbance, and gave their party ther name of 
| Bachaude. Bacbaudæ (O); and the Britans call ſwincherds and peaſants Beichiad. 


Farge. Sidonius © ſays the Gauls call petty robbers of their own country Varge ; and I find i in the gloſſary 
| belonging to the church of Landaff, that robbers were antiently called in Britiſh Veriad (P). 
Allolroge, „The Mlobroge,” ſays the antient and excellent ſcholiaſt on Juvenal , * had their name from Brogæ, 
| « the Gauliſh word for ager, country, and Alla, another, as much as to ſay, removed from another 
ce place,” Now Bro among the Britans ſignifies a country, and Allan abroad, ſo that the W is 
plainly the ſame in both languages (Q). 
Glaſtum, & An herb like plaintain is called in Gaul Claftum,” ſays Pliny 8. This plant, with which he and other | 
Woad, writers tell us the Britans uſed to ſtain their bodies, is the ſame we call Woad, yielding a blue colour; 
Jſatis. which colour is ſtill called by the Britans G/as, It was the atis of the Greeks, as Pliny (R) tells us, 
77 herb and the Vitrum of the dyers, according to Oribaſius. Hence it is eaſy to correct P. Mela b, by ſubſtituting 
trum. 


hitro for Ultro in that paſſage. Britanni incerfum ob decorem an ob quid aliud Ultro corpora infecti. © It is 
| « uncertain whether the Britans ſtained their bodies [/itro] with Vitrum for beauty or any other reaſon.” 
Coccui. The Gallathæ, who ſpoke the ſame language with the old Gauls (according to St. Jerom) had a ſmall 
ſhrub called Coccus, from whence that bright red colour- called coccineus [or — was produced; and 
the Britans call this very colour Coch. 4 
We have before ſhewn that Brachæ were the common dreſs both of Gauls and Britans. Diodorus Siculus : 
| calls them rough garments of various colours. 'The Britans at preſent call dirty ragged garments Brati (S). 
Linz. If Laina was a Gauliſh word, as Strabo * ſeems to inſinuate, when he ſays, «The Gauls make garments 


of coarſe wool, and call them Laine,” the Britans are not my * from chis word in calling wool 
Clan in their language (T). . 


Brachæ. 


—— ——— — m——_ — * 


Bar, Feſtus Pompeius ſays, Bardus is a Gauliſh we for a ſinger, 400 this i 18 pure - Britiſh. | 
| Bardecucullus. We learn from Martial ® and others, that Bardocucullus was the dreſs of the Gauliſh bards; and as Bard 
 [Bardh] remains intire among the EY ſo does the other Js of the word ; for they call a cloak 
| Cucul [ Cochl). | 
"Yoda; Saul, ſays Pliny 0 produces! a . of corn which thay call Brance (U), which among us is 1 | 
Ls « lum, a grain of the fineſt kind.” Among the Britans alſo a youu of very bright grain is called Guineth 
vranc, and in Norfolk among us Brank. 
| Pempedula. Apuleius tells us, that what the Greeks called Pentaphyllos from i its five leaves the Gauls called Pem- 
| | pedula ; and Pymp, in Britiſh, ſignifies five, and Deilen, a leaf. 
Peloritumr. As Pymp fignified five, ſo does Petor four among the Gauls, 3 to F 3 WY fays that | 


Petoritum was a Gauliſh carriage, ſo called from its four wheels; and Pedwar fignifies four in Britiſh. 


Gunia, Among wooden inſtruments Canterium, which the Engliſh call a A h Ifidore *  fays the Gauls called 
5 Gunia, and the Britans at preſent Gwif ?. 


Betula, Pliny 4 calls Betulla, which we call Birch, a Gauliſh tree, He | would now | cal it a Britiſh one, as it 
grows plentifully in Britain, and is called in Britiſh Bedw. 

 Dercomas Wine, mingled with water, we learn from Athenanis'*; r, was called by the Gauls Dune; aid Der; in 
Britiſh, ſignifies water (X). Ls | = 

| Thus, not to go through every article, in Dioſcorides what the Latins call n lix, the i antient Gauls call 

 Rhecn Ratis, the Britans Redin. The Latin Sambucus is the Scovies of the Gauls, the Icaw of the Britans. 

aw. The Italian Serratula is the Gauliſh Vetonica, the Britans' and our Betony (V). The fat of the ſoil, as Pliny * 

Marga. ſays the Latins called it, is the Gauliſh Marga, the Britiſh Marl. What the Latins called white marl, 


Gliſtomarga. the Gauls Gliſcomarga (Z), might be called by the Britans Gluy/marl ; Gluys ſignifying among them fair | 
; or white. A three-legged ſtool was called * the Gauls 7 ripetia, © as we learn from r e v, and 


4223 G. vu. 75. 4 nager. IV. 191.1 104. . IV. Ep. 6 Js 8 VII. 21 8 XXII. 5 
h III. 6. V. zo. « IV. 16. Keering to Lucan. IV. 12s. XV I. 7. * XIX. 19. 
Þ Gryyf, an iron bar. Jones. 4 XVI. 18. IV. 13. s XVII. 6, t XVII. 8. Dial. p. 544. 


(O) They are called Bacaudle, * acaudãde, and Bagaudæ, by Vidor, 
Eutropius and Oroſius; but Camden's rea ing has no where occurred 
to me; nor were the rebels ruſlics only, but many of the better ſort 
| joined with them, unable to bear the oppreſſion of the Roman go- 


(T) Gwlan is Welſh for wool : but critics are ſo much divided 


about Strabo's word and meanings that no kind of ſtreſs can be 
laid on them. 


vernors. Salvian Ep. Beichaud fignifies only the bellowing of 


oxen, G. 

(p) The printed Welſh diftionaries know no ſuch word as 
Veriad, or any approach to it. G. 

(Q) A is Welſh fer other ; allan for out, without bro for 
country, Jones's Dict. 

( What Pliny ſays the Greeks called Js was a ſpecies of 
wild lettuce, XX. C. It is Marcellus Empir, c. 23. p. 163. who 
tells us the Greeks cave the name of Ifaris to the Glaſtum. See 


Hardouin's note on Pliny XXII. 1. Mr, Camden puts in his margin 
Luteun Cafari: but Cæœſar expreſsly has vitrunm, B. G. V. 14. 


Pliny XXII. 1. deſcribes the Glaſtum of Gaul as imitating Ethiopum 
colorem, which ſeems to mean that it tained of a copper colour, 

(S) Brattian, and hence our north countrymen brats, G. Bratt, 
a clout, or rag. Jones. All that Diodorus Siculus fays of the Booxas 


is, that they were evagveid, or breeches. He deſcribes their other | 


garments, and their ſaga, or ſaſhes, as of many colours, thick in 
winter, and thin in ſummer. 


times neat, ſometimes mixed with water. 


U) Gwonith Ffrank is a very modern Welſh word for French 
wheat, If, as F. Hardouin aſſures us, all the r of Pliny read 
Brace, there needs no other refutation of Camden's potheſis. 

(X) Nothing is more extraordinary than the i af! ons of learned 
men. The error of the Latin tranſlation has furniſhed Camden 
with a fact, and an etymology which never exiſted. Athenæus Deipn. 
IV. 13. p. 152, ſpeaking of the manner of life of the Celtæ or 
Gauls, * the rich drink vine from Italy or Marſeilles, ſome- 

The liquor of the poot 
is Zythus, ſometimes made of wheat and honey, and called by the 
generality derem. So ſtands the original text. The tranſlator, 
omitting all about the poor people's liquor, connects dercoma with 
the diluted wine. It is moſt probable Caſaubon is right in correcting 
it wage d Toig ce, nab alle xaxiilas d. xopua. The generality 
drink this malt liquor alone, and call it Korma, The Curmi © 


D ioſcorides and others. 


(Y) Biſhop Gibſon lays Betony is no Britiſh word, but expreſſed 


by Cribeu Sped. 


(Z) Gliſſomarga, as F. Hardouig corrects mes nearer the 
Britiſh name, om | 
| by 
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Dunum, Briva, Ritum, Durum, Magum, &c. it may be preſumed theſe nations are not very different. 


the poets call it ſtrong, ſea- like, rapid Garumna, and this is the meaning of the Britiſh word Garrw 8, 


and a Gauliſh Leuca (according to Jornandes i) containing that number of paces, and Leach * 


FIRST INHABITANTS 
by the Britans Tribet. A meaſure of 100 feet is the "Wy Te, of the Gauls in cla *. and the Britiſh 
Cantreed. A bird's bill the Gauls, according to Suetonius?, call Becco, the Britans Bec, 

Nor ſhould I be ſo wild in my conjectures as Goropius, if I attempted to reduce Galba, which Snetonius * 
tranſlates very fat, to the Britiſh word Gallecus (A), which fignifies very big; the _Bulga of Verrius 
Flaccus a for a leathern budget to the Britiſh Butſiet (B); or the Soldurii of Cæſar b, for perſons who had 
vowed to live and die together, to Sowdiwr (C); Pliny'se Planarat (D), for a punk, to Arat, a word of the 
ſame import; Iſidorus's Taxea, for bacon, to Te | fat] ; Diodorus Siculus's Zit hum to Cider (E); Cerviſia 
to Keirch, oats, of which the Britans in many places make that liquor, or rather to Crorwf, which we 
call ale (F). | 

All theſe words appear from theſe writers to have been Gauliſh, and we ſee he exaRtl they n, 
both in ſound and ſenſe with the Britiſh, If | | 

Add to this, that as the antient names of places have the ſame terminations among both nations, as in 


Indced, from this circumſtance, no inconfiderable proof might be brought, that we Engliſh are derived 


from the Germans, from the more modern names of places ending in Burrow, Berry, . $i Sted, Ford, 


Thorp, and Wich, which equally —— to the — terminations Burg, Berg, Heim, Stadt, Fi, aral, 
Dorp and Mic. | 


In like manner ſome Gauliſh names may be as eaſily 2ecounted for from being in our Britiſh language 


conformable to the nature of the thing ; ſo that we muſt either allow they were impoſed by Britans, or 


that our Britans ſpoke the Gauliſh language. But it will be ſufficient to produce one or two. 

The third part of Gaul is inhabited, ſays Cæſar f,“ by people called in their own language Celta, f in 
« ours Galli,” but by the Greeks Gallathe. Whages they had the name of Celtæ and Gallathæ the moſt 
learned French critics have not told us; but let them reflect whether it be not from the Britiſh word Gualt, 
which {till ſignifies among the Britans he hair of the head, and G ualtoc, wearing hair, whence Celtica, and 


| Gallathz, and Galli, ſeem to have been ſoftened by various pronunciation. All the learned agree, that 
the Celtæ were called Comati, from their long hair, on which 2 beſtowed ſo much _ and the 


difference of ſound between C, K, Q, G, is not great “. | 
It is well known that the Garonne, the nobleſt river in Gaul, runs with great rapidity and fury, whence 


The river Arar flows with incredible gentleneſs, ſo that a ſpectator can hardly determine which way it 


runs. Hence the poets call it Araris ardior, and lentus; Arar and Ara Þ ſignifies in Britiſh flow and il. 


The Rhoſne, into which the Arar empties itſelf, runs with great rapidity, whence it has the epithet of 
quick, ſwift and precipitate, which is not very wide of Rhedec, which expreſſes ſwiftneſs of courſe. 
Strabo and others mention the Gebennæ, a continued ridge of mountains, extending a long way in Gaul. 


It appears from a Britiſh Lexicon, that Rev n fignifies among the Britans the ridge of a mountain, and 


ſuch a long ridge I ſaw near Orteley 1 in Yorkſhire, called by the inhabitants The Kevin (G). 
gs - being an antient cuſtom in Gaul to ſet up ſtones along the roads at the diſtance of every 1 500 paces, 


ſignifying a ſtone, let the learned of France ſay if Leuca had not its name thence. 

On the coaſt of Gallia Narbonenſis, where it is pretended Hercules and Albion fought, are entered 
ſuch quantities of ſtones, that you would think it had rained ſtones, whence iy ds called by writers Littus 
lapideum and Campus lapideus, by the modern French le Craur. They know 1 no the * of the name; 
but ſtones in the Britiſh language are called Craig (H). 1 | 

The antient inhabitants of the maritime part of Gaul oppoſite to us, were called in clicir<own language 
Morini ; and Mor fignifies in Britiſh the ſea, whence that name ſeems derived. For they call people living 
on the ſea Morinwyr, as antiently n in the Gauliſh language. and now in the Britiſh, — 


on the ſea. - 


So Arelate, a very. famous city of tle. fapdiag'i in a © hs moiſt foil, ſeems to have taken its name 
from its ſituation, 4, ſignifying i in Britiſh upon, and Llaith moiſture. Bo 


Uxellodunum, Cæſar ſays !, was a town on every fide inacceſſible, and ſituate on a high mountain. 


But Uchell, in Britiſh, ſignifies high, and Dunum, among the old Gauls, was an eminence or hill, as we 


learn from Plutarch in his book of rivers from mr red, and the ſame word was l o the antient 
Britans. | 


Pliny puts the promontory of Cythariſtes in Gaul, hear Marſeilles, where is now the town of Toulon ; 
and if you aſk our Britans what — call a harp they preſently anſwer Telen w. 


* Lipſius de pronunciat. p. 66. 


* v. 1. See Du Canze in v. 7 Vitel, 18. p. 19. 2 Galb. c. 3. PFeſtus and Nonius, b B. G. III. 22. 
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© XVII. 18. d XX. 2. e IV. 2. f B. G. I. 1. 2 Yarrow, MS. n. Gate, 8 h Araf. Jones. 
| * Lhech, 50S, e one m Telyn. | 
(A) Galrog is Wel for * pocberful. Jones, (F) Cereviſia is rather to be derived Tb Cura, or Cura, | 


(B) There is no ſuch Welſh —＋ as Bu fiet. Bolgan is a budget, | 


and comes much nearer to Buga. Sec in the Orkneys hereafier. 
(C) So/durii is rather French, the Welch word being Mikur, 
(D) This word differs in the MSS. and editions ot Pliny, and 
in his commentators : Hardouin reads Plar/trarati, and takes off all 
the Galliciſm at once. Arad, or Aradr, is Welſh for a piough. 
(E) Sider is Welſh for f inge, or rags. Jones, The name of the 
drink gde is rather of Roman extraction. 


than from Cezrch. 


(G) Innumerable mountains in North Wales have the name of 
Keven, with various epithets, 


(H) Kraig being a rock, or crag, and terrig ones, perhaps we 
f the 


| ſhould rather ſeek for an etymology in the French language, 


ground were covered with flints, ſuch as are produced in chalk, one 
might derive it from the old plural of 9 chalk. 


| Again, 


xvi 


"And ſoon after, 


Lg NT Ta a T0 


Apain, to put this matter out of diſpute, it is certain that the modern French language, though derived 


from the Latin and German, ſtill retams many antient Gauliſh words. I have received from perſons - 


acquainted with both languages many of thoſe Gauliſh words, which cannot be referred either, to the 
Latin or German languages (and ſo are probably remains of the antient Gauliſh), which come very near 
the Britiſh. The French ſay Guerir, the Britans Guerif, to cure; French Guaine, Britiſh Grain, a ſheath ; 


French Derechef, Britiſh Derchefu (I), lately; Freneh Camur (K), Britiſh Cam, crooked ; French Bateam, 


Britiſh Bad, a boat; French Gourmond, a glutton, Britiſh Gormod, exceſſive, ſuperfluity ; French Ba/ton, 
Britiſh Paſtwn, a ſtaff; French Accabler, Britiſh Cablu, to oppreſs (L); French Havre, Britiſh Aber, a 
haven (M) ; and both nations ſtill uſe Comb (N) for a valley. With many more of the ſame ſort, which 
would not perhaps entertain the reader, but ſtrongly confirm this point. 


Tacitus's n obſervation that the Eſtii, a German people, © in manners and drefs approach nearer to the 
ce Suevi, but in language to the Britans,” makes not againſt my aſſertion. For the remoteſt languages 
agree in ſome particulars. And lately Augerius Buſbequius , ambaſſador from the Emperor to the Grand 


Signior, remarked many German and Engliſh words in the Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Crim Tartary. 
Hence one might conclude that the antient Gauls and Britans uſed the fame language, and by neceſſary 


conſequence, the origin of the Britans may be referred to. the Gauls. For it muſt be allowed, As was 


before obſerved, that Gaul was firſt peopled, as being nearer to Armorica, producing plenty of corn, and 


greater numbers of men in proportion, as Strabo obſerves. And when the Gauls had ſent colonies into 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Thrace and Afia, much more is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe they would ſend home to 

Britain, as being both nearer and equally fruitful, And it muſt redound to_the honour of the Britans 
that they are deſcended from thoſe antient Gauls, who ſo greatly excelled in military honour, with whom 
the Romans maintained a war fo _ years, not t only for glory but ag Sams and whoy. to borrow A 


the language of the * 


per omnem 

Tavedi Sram, guaſe grando FRO, vel aufliro * _ 
| Importata, gravi paſſim ſonuere tumultu. 

Scit Romanus adbuc, & quam Tarpeia wvidetis 

Arx attollentem caput illo in monte ſuperbum, 

Pannones, Emathii norunt, ſcit Delphica rupes. 


Like hail by northern or by ſouthern blaſt 

Impell'd, ofer Europe they in torrents paſt. 

| Rome feels their force, Tarpeian turrets bend, 

No more on high their haughty ereſts aſcend; 

Wide o'er Pannonian plains their Power has "bay 2 
Delphi and Macedon the victors own. 5 


Intravere Aſiæ fines ; prope littora Pont: 
In gentem crevere novam, que tenditur uſque 
Ad juga Pampbilim, Garamantica ſydera contra By | 
Inter Cappadeces poſita, & Bithynica regna. : 5 ö 
Aſia they enter'd, on the Pontic ſhore, ,. i. 
Became a nation there unknown before, | | 
Who the high cliffs of Pamphilus explore; 
This region, far oppoſed to Lybian ſkies, 
Twixt Cappadocia and Bithynia lies. 


37 * 1 1 the proofs brought by others of the Britans bin deſesuded Flom the Gauls, 
George Buc, no leſs eminent for his family than his accompliſhments, obſerves from Meckercus, that the 


Germans calls a Frenchman Mallon; and that when the German Saxons came hither, and heard the Britans 


ſpeak the Gauliſh language, they called them Walli, or Gauls. Buchanan adds, that Walch fignifies 


among the Germans not merely a ſtranger, but in a ſtricter ſenſe a Gaul; and at the ſame time intimates, 
that the modern French give the name of Galles to the country which we call Wales, and that the antient 


Scots divided all the nations of Britain into Gao! and Galle, i. e. as he explains it, into Gallæci and Gautls. 


But if our Britans infiſt upon a Trojan extraction, in defiance of truth, I ſhall not oppoſe them; they 


See Camden's may, I think, deduce themſelves very eaſily from the Trojans by the Gauls. For ſome,” as Ammianus? 


account of the 
Romans in 
Britain. 


tells us, ſay, © that the few who eſcaped the deſtruction of Troy poſſeſſed themſelves of Gaul then 
© uninhabited.” In this view of language we cannot but admire and celebrate the divine goodneſs to our 
Britans, the poſterity of the antient Gomer, who though congueren ſucceſſively by the Romans, __ 


n Mor. Germ. c. 45. | | 0 Ep. IV. 5 Ir p xv. 9. 
( Dyrchafu, to aſcend, Jones has no word nearer to it. (M) A brook, Jones. | | 
) Camur, Camuryſe, qui eſt tres VOute ; 3 incurums. Lacombe's (N) Cæumm is a Welſh word, Combe une ale. vallis, une groſte. 
Dick. de vieux Franc, | Te mot eſt Gallois. Lacombe, | 
(L) To blaſpheme, Jones ' . | 


4 


and 


FIRST INHABITANTS 


and Normans, have till hitherto preſerved their original name and primitive language intire, notwith- 


ſtinding; the attempts of the Normans to ſuppreſs it by expreſs laws made for that purpoſe. So that the 


old Welſh nobleman ſeems to have returned no improper anſwer to Henry II. king of England, when he 
aſked him what he thought of the ſtrength of the Welſh, and of his royal preparations againſt them. 
« This people,” ſaid he, “ may be diſtreſſed, and in great meaſure deftroyed or weakened by your 
« Majeſty's forces, and thoſe of others, as they have formerly many times been. But the wrath of man 
& ſhall never totally deſtroy them, without the concurrent wrath of God. Nor do I believe any other 


„ nation but the Cambric, 1. e. the Britiſh, or any other tongue ſhall anſwer before the ſupreme Judge at 


„e the day of judgement for this corner of the world, whatever may Aye to other parts of it 4,” 


Xv 


UT it may perhaps be ſaid, if Cumero be the original name of the inhabitants whence corte Albjon 
and Britannia? the laſt of which has ſo prevailed as almoſt to occaſion the other to be loſt. Give me 


leave to lay before you my real opinion on this ſubject, which I am perſuaded is founded on truth. The 


ſame thing may be conſidered under various circumſtances, and expreſſed by various names, as Plato 


teaches in his Cratylus; and, if you run over every antient and modern name, you will find that every 
nation has been called by different names by themſelves and by foreigners. Thus thoſe who are called in 
their own language Mraelites, are called by the Greeks Hebrews and Jews, by the Fgyptians, according to 


Manetho, Hugſir, from their having ſhepherds for their kings. So the Greeks called thoſe people Syrian, 
who, according to Joſephus, called themſelves Aramites; and Galate, thoſe who called themſelves in their 
own language Celi@, either from their milky whiteneſs, as ſome will have it, or from their long hair, as 


I juſt now obſerved. Thus thoſe who called themſelves in their own language Teutſch, Numidians and : 


3 Hiellenes, were by the Romans named Germans, Moors and Greeks, Thus, at preſent, to go no further, 
thoſe who in their own dialect are called Mufulmen, Magier, Czechs, Beſermanns, are called by all Europeans 


Turks, Hungarians, Bohemians and Tartars. And we Engliſh, who call ourſelves in our own language 


"Engliſomen, are called by the Welſh, the Iriſh, and highland Scotch, Saſn, or Saxons. In the ſame 
manner we may ſuppoſe that our anceſtors, who called themſelves Cumero, were for ſome reaſon, either by 


themſelves or by others, called Britons, whence the Greeks formed Bpeſoryice, and as it were tranſmitted it = 


to the Romans. This being premiſed, let us now inquire into the names of our iſland, 


I am not much concerned about the name Albion, given to this iſland by the Greeks for diſtinction ſake ; ; 
all the ſurrounding iſlands being called Britannice and Britannic. The iſland of Britain,” ſays Pliny *, 


“rendered famous by our own and the Grecian hiſtory, lies between the north and weſt, overagainſt Ger- 


© many, Gaul and Spain, and at a great diſtance from theſe much the largeſt parts of Europe. It has 


7 


2 the name of Albion, all the reſt being called Britanniæ. Hence Catullus in his RES + Czſart ſays, 


Hunc Gallia timent, timent Britannig. 
Him the Gauls, the Britains fear. 


| And in the ſame piece hy calls this ultima occidentis infula, cc the laſt e fe. „ "Phe 1 name of Albion 
ſeems to have taken its riſe from the vanity of the Greeks, their fabulous turn, and deſultory levity in 


inventing names, which is called by themſelves e5oog æupο De: for when they had given Italy the 


fabulous name of Heſperia, from Heſperus ſon of Atlas, Gaul that of Galatia, from a ſon of Poly- 


phemus, &c. I cannot help thinking with Perottus and Lilius Giraldus they alſo in the ſame fabulous ſtyle 


denominated this iſland Albion from Albion ſon of Neptune, unleſs any one ſhould chuſe rather to derive 


it from Ango, which, according to Feſtus, ſignifies in Greek white, whence the Alps had their name. 
For it is encompaſſed with white rocks, which Cicero u calls mirifice moles, “ amazing maſſes, 
on the coins of Antoninus Pius and Severus, Britain is repreſented as a woman ſitting on rocks, and the 
Britiſh poets themſelves call her Inis Wen (O) q. d. White and (P). Not to mention that Orpheus, in his 
Argonautics (if they be indeed his (Q)) calls an iſland neareſt Ireland or Jerſey Neν,m yr, or the 
_ white land, which muſt be this of ours, and which a few lines before he ſeems to have called Nyocv 


1 Girald. 'Topog. Walliz, lib, II. de illaudabil. Walliz, c. 10. in — Sac. II. 45 "= 48 . Hicſos. 
t Ep. 39. In Ep. 11. he mentions aim Britannos. Ep. ad Att, IV. 16, 


(O) Selden in his notes on Draywn's Polyolbion thinks this in- 
ance moſt in point; it being uſual in antiquity for places to have 
names among ſtrangers correſponding with thoſe given by the inha- Achilles. Cellar. I. 400. A place by Tyber was alſo called 
ditants, So the Red ſea is by Strabo, Curtius, &c. called Erythrevs, Albiona. 
and the Nile in Hebrew and Egyptian called Slact, is obſerved by 
liger to be called by Homer Aiyvales, a word of like i import, G, 
(P) So an iſland in the Indian tea was called Lexce, (Ptolemy) ; 
another off _ err ; and another in Pontus, at the mouth of 


the Boryſthenes ; which laſt agreed with our own. ſo far as to be 


(Q) Some judicious critics aſcribe them to Onomacritus, who 
lived between the goth and 6oth Olympiad, or an Orpheus of 
Crotona like him, cotemporary with Piſiſtratus. Suidas. Uſher, Ant, 
Br. Ec. p. 378. Voſſius Poet, Græc. 23 & 29. 


) 


1 


whence, 


s Nat, Hiſt, IV. 8 


thought Fortunate, and to be the retreat of the ſouls of Peleus and 


The figure f 
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tljula C eruli, 


Tzvxyzo Tay, for Azvxy:ooay, Fracaſtorius * alſo, treating of that peſtilential diſorder in Britain commonly 


called by the Engliſh the ſweating ſickneſs, aſcribes it to the chalkineſs of the ſoil, from which he ſuſpects 


this iſland was called Albion (R). But who can with patience hear the impudent fiction of that wretch who 
aſſerts that Albion was called from Albina, one of the thirty diughters of Diocleſian king of Syria, who ſlew 
their huſbands on their wedding nights, and coming hither in a ſhip without rowers, firſt poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the iſland, and, admitting dæmons to their embraces, produced a race of giants (S). I need not be 
very ſolicitous how Britain came by the name of Inſula Ceruli, in that antient parody againſt Ventidius 


Baſſus; it being ſurrounded by the ocean, which the pocts call cærulus ang cerulum : ' whence Claudian y 


| ſays of Britain, 


Romania, 


* retained the name of the Roman bondage; 
c accounted not Britannia, but Romania (U) ;” and a page or two after he adds concerning it, © An 
Gs iſland retaining the Roman name, but not their manners and laws b.“ And Proſper Aquitanus expreſsly 
calls i it a Roman iſland. To this alſo we may refer the prediction of the Aruſpices when the ſtatues of 
the emperors Tacitus and Florianus were thrown down by lightning, that out of their family would ariſe 
an emperor who, among other actions, would “ ſend governors to Tapobrane, and a proconſul to the 
* Roman iſland e.“ This the learned underſtood of our iſland, which was a præſidial, but never a pro- 
_ conſular province, as will be ſhewn hereafter, Let thoſe who believe it was ever called SAMOTHEA, from 


— —— _— cujus veſtigia verrit 
Cerulys — — — — — — — — 
— — — — whoſe footſteps ſweeps 
The azure fea — — — — — (T) 


I paſs by the epithets of ce great and moſt diſtant iſland, given it by Ariſtides *. Gildas * alſo ſeems to 


inſinuate that it was called RomaNn1a, when he ſays it was "Þ reduced by the Romans that * the ſoil 
and preſently ſubjoins, © Inſomuch that it might be 


Samothes, ſixth ſon of Japhet, indulge their fancy, The author of this forgery was Annius of Viterbo, 


others may offer with greater probability. For I am equally ſtudious of truth, whether the reſult of others' 
inquiry or my own, and embrace it wherever I meet with it. | 
I ſhall firſt then, with my reader's permiſſion, take for granted that the. antient nations had ſome certain 


who under a ſpecious title, like other cunning contrivers, oviruded his own forgories upon the eredulous 
under the name of Beroſus. | 


But the real name and origin of Britain is as uncertain as the opinions about it. If 1 may be allowed | 
to offer my ſentiments on the ſubject, I would firſt recommend it to my countrymen to be moderate in 
their cenſures; and as they profeſs to defire information, indulge my ſearch after it, and not forbid my 
- purſuing the path that Eliot, Leland, Lhuyd, and others, have opened. For if the learned Humphrey 


Lhuyd was allowed without offence to Brute, and even commended for ſo doing, to give a different deri- 
vation of the name of Britain, I hope I, who have no deſigns upon the hiſtory of Brute, may have liberty 
to deduce it as briefly as I can from any other origin; I mean from the Britiſh language itſelf, which 


having little foreign mixture in it, and being by far the oldeſt language, will be of great ſervice in this 
reſearch. For antient languages are accounted of ſingular uſe in tracing the origin of nations, and Plato 4 
tells us that original names, grown obſolete by length of time, are preſerved in the barbarous as the more 


antient languages. But notwithſtanding the darkneſs diffuſed over theſe matters by length of time is 
ſuch as to make us rather wiſh than hope to diſcover the truth, I ſhall endeavour to come at it, and deliver 
my ſentiments as conciſely as I can, without requiring implicit obedience, but ready to embrace whatever 


name from the beginning, out of which, agreeable to the analogy of their own languages, the Grecks and 


Latins formed names of countries; or, to expreſs myſelf more explicitly, nations had names before 


countries, the latter being denominated from the former. Who can deny that the name of Jes, Medes, 
Perſians, Scythians, Alamans, Gault, Getulians, Saxons, Engliſh, Scots, &c. were prior to thoſe of Frdea, 


Media, Perſia, Scythia, Alamania, Gallia, Getulia, Saxony, England, Scotland, &c. and who does not ſee 


that the latter words were formed out of the former. We find Livy and Czfar firſt calling the countries 


To Samnitium, Inſubrium and Belgium, from the Samnites, Inſubres and Belge. From the Franks in the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, as appears on his coins, their country was firſt called Francia, and Sidonius 


Apollinaris firſt formed Burgundia, from the Burgundi. For the ſame reaſon we muſt ſuppoſe this our 


iſland was named Britain by its nenn or the neighbouring Gauls, who we are led by many circumſtances | 


x B. I. De morbis contagiolir, | Y Pr.ConG Sell. IL . 2 eg. ed. Gale. 
d c. 10. © Vopiſc. in Floriano, e. 2. Caſaubon 1 it ad Britauniam inſulam. 4 In Cratylo. 


(R) As Buchanan will not allow Albania to have come from a 
Latin word, fo neither will Somner let An have that original, 
but derives both from the Celtic A n, Alben, &c. q. d. mountain 
or high hill, anſwering either . lanes arts of the iſland, or to 


. Cicero's mirifice moles, the cliffs (G.), which as he finely expreſles 


it, ye the "pp proach to Britain, aditus muniti mirificis molibus. 
(S) Biſhop Gibſon ſeems here to charge Mr. Camden with con- 
founding the ſtories of Danaus and Diocleſian. But the confuſion 


. entirely the work of the chronicler of St. Albans, well confuted 
„ wn Hardy ng in the five firſt chapters of his Chronicle, Con». 
clu 


ing thus, 
So durying forthe in ſuche luſt and delyte 
Wich nature of theimſelfe and feminacion 
The Spyrites gatte children that were giauntes ye 


Of them through their owne ymagination. 

By fervent heete, moved with temptacion, 

Thus gat thei then greate giauntes full of might, 

Within ſhorte tyme that were both long and abt. | 
(T) Mr. Camden quoting this laſt line by halves gives it a ſenſe 


it can never bear. Cærulus, oceaniqne um mentitur, amictus, means 


that the blue colour of the bodies or habits of the Britans emulates 
that of the ocean, Fe */igia verrit means that their garments 
4 trailed at their heels.“ 

(U) So ſome copies read : but others Britanaia and Romana, 


perhaps Britannica and Romana; q. d. fo that it might be deemed 
not 2 Britiſh but a Roman and. In either ſenſe it is a name given 


it by Gildas alone. 


\ 


to 


NAME of FRITAIN. :: 
to believe were called by the barbarous hame of Brit or Brith; particularly from the lines that paſs under 
the name of a Sibyl. 


Eeva e Bytſeror nou & Fonvolg mohgpuoog 
Qs NE νο TWvjbs ſuevo IH TOA 


On Britain and the golden coaſt of Gaul, 
Blood-coloured ſhall the raging ocean fall. 


We have further the authority of Martial, Juvenal, and Auſonius (N); as alſo of been ie who calls 
this iſland Berr1a. Antient inſcriptions erected in Britain have Brito, Britones, Brittus, COH. BRITON, 
ORDINIS BRITTON (Y), and one at Rome, hear St. Maria Rotonda ®, has NATIONE BRITTO, and 


in the following at Amerbach in Germany, which I ſhall ſubjoin for its mentioning Triputium, an 
een Place! in Britain (2). | 


3 Wy? 2 


NYMPHISO | 
| NO BRITTON 

| TRIPVTIENO 
| SVB CVRA | 
4: MO VLPT-:- -: | 
MALCHI |- 
Po. PO. FO. 


_ 1 PEI „„ 


The Saxons alſo themſelves in their language called the Britons Bpiep (A), and Witikind the Saxoti 


xix 
Brith 


* The Pan- 


theon. 


*Centurionis. 


. for Britons always writes Brite, ſo that it is out of diſpute that Barr was the original word, whence Brito | 


zs derived, and whence light may be thrown on this name of Britain. | 11 
hut ſince nations owe their names to their ſuperior excellence above or diſtinction from others, either 
from the dignity of their founder, as the Jonians from Javan, the ljraelites from Iſrael, the Canaanites 


| becauſe they were miners, the Heneti becauſe ramblers, the Nomades from feeding cattle, the Germans from 


, from Chanan ſon of Ham, or to their nature, manners and purſuits, as the Veri, from a Hebrew word, 


their warlike character, the Franks becauſe free, the Pannonians, according to Dio e, becauſe they wore 
coats of [pannus] cloth with ſleeves (B), the Ethiopians from their black complexion, the Albanians from their 


white hair, where Solinus' f words deſerve to be attended to, « even the colour of the hair gave name to 
a nation,” 


and fince our countrymen, who were comprehended with their neighbours under the common : 


name of Cumbri and Cumeri, had no better mark to diſtinguiſh them from their neighbours than their 


cuſtom of painting their bodies, which authors of the greateſt credit, Cæſar, Mela, Pliny, &c. repreſent 
them as doing with Glaſtum, or woad (Glas ſtill fignifying among them blue), why may I not be allowed 
to ſuppoſe them called Britans from their painted bodies? For in the antient language of their country 
they call whatever is painted and coloured (C) Britb. Nor need this etymology appear harſh or forced, 
as it has all the requiſites of etymology, words of like ſound, and the name an expreſs repreſentation of 
the thing. For Brith and Brit perfectly agree in ſound, and Brith, among the Britans, denotes what the 


Britans really were, painted, ſtained, coloured, as oy are called by the Latin Pom and 6 Andie, or parti- 
Coloured backs, as Oppian s calls them. 


It may not be amiſs to mention here, though of no great moment, an obſervation 1 have made, that in 


almoſt all the names of the antient Britans there is ſomething expreſſive of colour, which doubtleſs took 


its riſe from this practice of painting. The Britiſh word for red is coch and goch, which I think occurs a 


theſe names ¶ gidunus, Argentocoxus, Segonax. They call black Di, which in ſome ſort appears in Mandu- 
| bratius, Cartimandua, Togodumnos, Bunduica, Cogidunus, White is Gwyn, of which I think I ſee traces in 
Venutius and Immannentius ; Gwelw with them anſwers to the Latin color aqueus, or pale, and appears in 
the names Vellocatus, Carvillius and Suella. Glas is Britiſh for blue, and occurs in the name of king 


The names of 


the antient 
Britans de- 
rived from 
colours. 


Cuniglas; and Gildas explains it fulvum, or as ſome copies read, furvum lanionem, the yellow or blue 


| butcher. Aure, which ſignifies gold colour, occurs in Cungetorix, Arviragus. They call a bright colour 
Teg, which preſents itſelf in Praſutagus and Carattacus. And if we ſuppoſe the Britans derived both the 
names of mixed colours and the colours themſelves from the Romans (as it is certain they did Werith, 


e XLIX. p. 413. | fe. 20. e 5 Cyneg. I. 469. 


() See Martial Epig. XI. 21. The paſſage of Juvenal here Horſley, p 305. reads . Nymphis Numerus Brittonum ſub cura 


alluded to ſeems to be Sat. XV. 124. but the Brittones there are Marci Gigs alchi centurionis legionis viceſimæ ſecundu primi- 
ſuppoſed a Gauliſh or German people, Auſonius's Epigrams, 109, *© genie piæ fidelis.“ Mr. Gale in his MS, notes on Camden ſub- 
110, 111, 112, determine Brito and Britannus to be ſynonymous. ſtitutes Kitupienſium or Trutulenſium, to 7. riputien. 

(Y FHorſl. North. Ixxvi. Sc. xx. He ſuppoſed them Armo- (A) The Saxon word in the Saxon Chronicle is Bneox, Bnrxxcne, 


rican Bretons. Bny re ne, Bnexene. 
(2) Gruter, p. 93, gives this inſeription: | (B) Commentators doubt how this name of — Pannonians could 
 NYMPHIS. be deduced from pannus, a Roman word. Yet Dio expretsly ſays 
* ad: it was given them by themſelves and by the — the Ireek 
N. BRITTON — 4 
: . \ name being P eoxes. | | 
a | SVB CVRA mer (C) Or rather party coloured. Jones's Di, 
J | M. V-LPI.;.-- | 5 
MALCHI | 
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green, 


( 


5 In Bi MH 

green, from Viridis, and Melin, ſtraw colour, from melinus. Nobody I hope will deny that a green colour ( Pra- 
ſinus) is implied in Praſutagus, or a ſcarlet ( Minium) in Adminius, ſon of King Cunobelin. Rufina, alſo a moſt 

learned Britiſh lady, took her name from a muddy colour, as Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, from a 
white one. If a perſon verſed in the antient language would critically examine the other Britiſh names, 
of which only three or four more are preſerved in antient writers, I cannot but think he will find every 
one of thoſe few allude to ſome colour. I muſt not forget that the moſt common names of the Britans at 
preſent, Gwyn, Du, Goch, Lluyd, were derived from white, black, red, and ruſſet colours; ſo that it 
ſeems not at all extraordinary that the whole nation ſhould have taken their name from the ſeveral colours 
uſed in the general practice of painting (D) themſelves ; and the inhabitants alſo, both antient and modern, 
take their names from colours. But to return, if this be thought a digreſſion. 

| | | It is certain that in the hiſtories written in the Britiſh language, an inhabitant of Britain is called Brithon. 

| L lay no ſtreſs on the note of aſpiration, as the Britans, who, as Chryſoſtom i fays, “ ſpoke an hiſſing lan- 

| 


& guage,” delight in aſpirations, which the Latins carefully avoided. Now as Brito comes from Þrith, 
ſo I think may Britannia. © Britannia, ſays Ifidore *, has its name from a word in its own language.” 


Snchemodern and Brithon, either by themſelves or ſome Gauls in the ſame language, they to BRITH added TANIA, 
| Germans ad | | 


| L.audt, which country of the Britans, for which they corruptly wrote BeH, but Lucretius ! and Cæſar, the firſt Latin 
i . | means 4 coun- 


[| | T 'TANIA; and thoſe in this weſtern part of the world, MAURITANIA, LUSITANIA and AQUITANIA, 


|| which the natives, according to Strabo, called Numidia m; Luſit nia from Luſus ſon of Bacchus, q. d. 


country on the waters, in which ſenſe, as Pliny n ſays, it was at firſt called Armorica, q. d. on the ſea. As 


ll | very common in the names of countries. For is not Ireland compounded of the. Iriſh word Erin and the 


ll I Ie | in ſo clear a caſe, We need not wonder at the Greek addition TANIA, when St. Jerom, in his queſtions 
| ag. on Geneſis informs us from the moſt antient Greek writers, that the Greeks inhabited all the coaſts and 
« iſlands and coaſts of the whole world, and the countries near the ſea were full of Greeks, who, as we 


It will be out of diſpute that the Greeks landed on our coaſt, and made themſelves acquainted with 
its nature and properties, if we attend to what Athenæus writes of Phileas of Taurominium (of whom by 


memory of Ulyſſes ; and if we refle& on what Pytheas, before the Roman times, reported of the diſtance 
of Thule from Britain. For who could have diſcovered Britain, Thule, Belgium, and eſpecially their 


— —„V — — — 
— — — — — — — 


— ——— —— . — — — —— — — — 


their geographers to deſcribe it? Could Pytheas (F) have known any thing of the navigation ſix days 
beyond Britain unleſs ſome of the Greeks had informed him? Who told them of Scandia [Dumna], 


— — ——— ͤ ͤ— —ũ—— —— 


antient Greeks than to Pliny or any Roman. Hence Mela à obſerves that © Thule was celebrated in the 


_ i In Serm. Pentecoſt. | , x XIV. 6, 
| i VI, 1104. = See Cellar. II. 917. n IV. 17. But nobody elſe, as Cellarius I. 157. obſerves, ever ſaid ſo. 
: . | 925 P Plin. IV. 16. 8 ; ; Hoy 9 III. 6. | | 8 FAR 1 | 


(D) Mr. Somner excepts againſt this derivation of the name of ora. Letter to Camden inter Camd. Ep. p. 60. But afier all, as 


h welyn in compoſuion, as Caf ve hn, Caſſy-velyn, the yellow warrior. MS. n. Gale. 


| | For when the antienteſt Greeks (who firſt thus formed the name of this iſland) for piracy or trade made 
| 5 coaſting voyages, as Eratoſthenes tells us, to the moſt diſtant countries, and found this nation called Brith 
| 


mans WE: Which word, according to the gloſſaries, ſigniſies in Greek a country, whence they formed nana, or the 


authors that mention it, more properly Bp (E). I the rather believe this to have been the caſe, 
| + becauſe in all the world there are but three large kingdoms beſides our Britain whoſe names end in 
| 


|| 8 which names I make no doubt were framed and tranſmitted to the Latins by the Greeks, who firſt diſco- 
|  * vered theſe countries. For they named Mauritania from the Moors, q. d. the country. of the Moors, 
* 9 


1 5 the country of Luſus; and Agquitania, probably as Ivo Carnotenſis thinks, from the waters, g. d. the 

for Turditania and Baſtitania, names of leſſer countries, they may alſo be referred to the ſame 

original, being in theſe weſtern parts, viz. in Spain, and ſeem to mean the countries of the Turdi and 

| Baſti, Nor is it an unuſual thing to have names compounded of foreign and Greek words. Names,” 

| | _ fays Quintilian e, © are compounded of our own and foreign words, as Biclinium, or contrariwiſe, as 
« Epitogium, Anticato; or of two foreign ones, as Epirrhedium,” and this method of compoſition is 

| Engliſh. land, Angleterre of an Engliſh and French word, Franclond (as our Saxons called France) of a 


Frank and Saxon, Poleland, of a word in their language ſignifying a plain, and a German one; Denmarch, 
| 2 2 of a Daniſh word, and the German word March, fignifying a border? It is needleſs to multiply inſtances 


| iſlands of Europe quite to our own. © Let us,” ſays he, © only read Varro's Antiquities, or the works 
« of Sifinnius Capito the Greek writer, Phlegon, and other learned men, and we ſhall find almoſt all the 

before obſerved, poſſeſſed all the coaſts from the mountains of Amanus and Taurus to the Britiſh ocean.” 
and by) who was in Britain 160 years before Cæſar; if we recollect the altar with the Greek inſcription, in © 


coaſts to the Greeks, if the Greek ſhips had not come into the Britiſh and German ocean, and employed 


Bergi and Nerigos , from whence ſhips ſailed to Thule? All which names ſeem more known to the 


with woad, to render them frightful, could not be conſidered as 
general practice of all the Britiſh iſles. Vet we find Herodian, III. 47. 


iron initruments and colours on the bodies of the Britans. The 
firſt calls them yeaPar, the ſecond figure and Mies, and Ifidore 
XIX. 23. ftigmata. The ſame did other barbarous nations antiently, 


that they are painted, See Voſſius in Cæſ. B. G. V. 14. | 
(E) The learned If, Caſaubon excepts againſt the authority of 
glotfaries in this caſe, unleſs they cite their vouchers. He ſays 
Tana is nothing more than a corruption of Taina, Angula terræ vel 


— — = — — — 
* . 
- 
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Britain, as if the account of the inhabitants colouring their bodies 
painting, and becauſe it by no means appears to have been the 


And Solinus, c. 25. expreſsly mention variety of figures made with 


and the American ſavages to this day, of whom we commonly ſay 


Stephanus obſerves, the true termination is azza, which occurs in 
Germania, and innumerable names of countries, and is not to be 
tried by grammatical rules, Gale MS. n. Caſaubon is therefore 


for deriving Britain from the Welſh Brydio, to grow warm; fer- 
were, &//ugre, alluding to the roughneſs of our ocean, deſcribed by 
Oceanus barbaris finfibus fremens, by Ammianus horrendis 
attolli eflibus adſuetuse by Solinus as wundeſus & inquietus: toto in 


anno non nifi paucis diebus nawvigabile, See alſo Camden in Kent and 


the iſles. But query whether Brydio and Brydannaieth is to be 


applied to our ocean more than to any other. et 
(F) Strabo will tell us (IV. 201.) how little credit is due to 
Pytheas' account of Thule. 


E Greek 


VW 


« not right to eat hares, poultry, or geeſe, though they breed them all for amuſement. Of all the natives, 


“ moſt part ſow no corn, but live on milk and fleſh, and for cloathing wear ſkins, All the Britans ſtain 


themſelves with woad t, which produces a blue colour, and gives them a more horrible appearance in 


BE 


Fl 


— 


MANNERS of te B RIT AN s. 


guages. If Lazarus Bayfius and Budæus boaſt of the friendſhip chat ſubſiſted between their countrymen 
the Gauls and the Greeks from all antiquity, on the authority of a few words of the ſame idiom which 
retain traces of the Greek language, and Hadrian Junius is no leſs pleaſed to find Greek etymologies in 
certain Belgie words, the Britans have like matter for boaſting, as having many words in their language 
derived from the Greek (G). But the very learned Sir Thomas Smith *, ſecretary to Queen Elizabeth, 


ſuppoſes this to have happened in conſequence of many Greeks retreating hither for ſecurity, when the 


reſt of Europe was ravaged by war. 5 


Such is my opinion, or perhaps my error, about tha « origin of the Britans and the name of Britain, which 
if falſe, I wiſh the truth may appear. In this perplexed and blind purſuit of antiquity, he merits ſome 
_ praiſe who dares to miſtake, and we are to remember that what at firſt ſight appears falſe, on frequent 
conſideration aſſumes an appearance of truth. If any ſhall arraign me at the bar of truth, I have no other 
reply. But muſt earneſtly intreat my more learned countrymen to apply all their pains ind attention to this 
_ diſcuſſion, that the truth being at laſt found out, may by its light diſperſe all the miſts of conjecture. 


_— 


M A NNERS of the BRITANS, 


HE excellent and learned Daniel Rogers, my worthy friend, had promiſed to inform us what the 


Britans have done in the earlieſt ages, what was the form of their government, and under what 
has they lived, but he being prevented by untimely death, I ſhall preſent the reader with a ſhort account 
of their antient manners in the words of antient authors. 


Cefar 5, © The Britans uſe braſs money, or iron rings of a certain weight inſtead of! it. They think it 


«c 
« manners of this people are not very different from thoſe of the Gauls. The inland inhabitants for the 


.cc 


*“ battle. They wear g hair of their head long, but cloſe and bare on every part of their body except 
e their head and upper lip. They have wives in common between ten or twelve of them, eſpecially 

brothers with brothers, and parents with children: but the iſſue by theſe wives belongs to thoſe who 
married them when virgins. Moſt of them uſe chariots in battle ®, They * firſt ſcour up and down on 
every fide, throwing their darts, creating diſorder among the ranks by the terror of their horſes, and 
noiſe of their chariot-wheels, and when they are got among the troops of horſe they leap out and fight 
“ on foot. Meantime the charioteers retire to a little diſtance from the field, and place themſelves in 


ce ſuch a manner that if the others are overpowered by the number of the enemy, they may be ſecure to 


cc 


cc 
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“ horſes on full ſpeed, and on a ſudden check and turn them, run along the pole, ſtand on the yoke, and 


then as quickly dart into their chariots again. They frequently retreat on purpoſe, and after they have 


40 


40 foot. Their manner of fighting on horſeback creates the ſame danger both to the retreater and the 


« purſuer. Add to this, that they never fight in bodies, but ſcattered and at great 5 . 5 and had 
parties in reſerve ſupporting one another, and freſh troops ready to relieve the weary v.“ | 
Strabo*, © The Britans are taller than the Gauls, their hair not ſo yellow; and their bodies looſer 
“ built. In proof of their tallneſs I muſt obſerve, that I ſaw at Rome ſome of their young men half a 
foot taller than the talleſt men. Their legs were weak, and the reſt of their bodies far from well-made. 


In diſpoſition they come near the Gauls, but are in ſome reſpects more ſimple and barbarous, ſo that 
cc 


« milk; others are as ignorant of  Farcening and agriculture, 1 * have a great OE governments 


--v ol ſup. * Onbog. Anglica. 


VB. G. V. 12. Some for annulis read uni nis. Dr. Borlaſe has in his ſecond edition Pl. XXIV. . what he takes for this my. 


We have copied it in our plate ot Britiſh coins, 
t Camden reads luteo: all the editions of Cæſar vitro or 22 | B. G. 22 5 24. 
* B. G. IV. 33 ö * IV. | 


(G) See ſpecimens in Camden's collections. Cott. Libr. Julius, F. XI. and his Remains, art. Conn 
Vol hb - | | f © among 


— 


« Greek poems,” and Plinyr, that“ Britain had-been made eminent in their own and the Greek hiſtories.” # 
By this means therefore ſo many Greek words got into the Britiſh and Gauliſh, as well as the Belgic lan- 


* the: moſt civilized are the inhabitants of Cantium, all that country lying on the ſea coaſt, and the 


make good their retreat, Thus they act with the agility of cavalry, and the ſteadineſs of infantry — 
„ battle, and become ſo expert by conſtant practice, that in declivities and precipices they can ſtop their 


drawn our men a little way from the main body, leap from their poles and wage an unequal war on 


ſome of them are totally unacquainted with the manner of making cheeſe, though they have plenty of 


XX1 | 


| T = CO... FRI 


[| 55 ec among them. They employ a number of chariots in war, as do ſome of the Gauls, Foreſts ſerve them 
j | ce inſtead of cities; for they cut down a number of trees to incloſe a large circle, within which they erect 
1 f « themſelves huts and ſtalls for their cattle, which'are not indeed deſigned for continued uſe,” 
4 Cæſar again . The Britans give the name of town to an inacceſſible wood fortified by a ditch and 
1 ce rampart, where they reſort to avoid invaſions.” . | | 5 
| Diodorus Siculus®. © The Britans lead the life of the antients, making uſe of chariots in battle, ſuch 
| | 1 5 « as they ſay the antient heroes uſed in the Trojan war. Their houſes are for the moſt part meanly built 
* of reeds © or wood; they lay up the corn in the ear under cover , rubbing out as much as they want 
for each day's uſe. Their manners are ſimple, far removed from the cunning and diſhoneſty of the 
people of our age. They live on plain food, unacquainted with the luxury of the rich. The iſland is 
ee ſaid to be extremely populous” [and to have many kings and princes living for the moſt part in good 
harmony together}. ee ORE 8 e x 
| |  Pomponius Mela. © Britain maintains many nations with their ſovereigns, but all uncivilized, and as 
| | | they are at a great diſtance from the continent they are the more. unacquainted with the wealth enjoyed 
N 66 by other nations, their wealth confiſting only in cattle and lands, They dye their bodies with woad 
e [Vitrum}, whether for ornament or any other reaſon is not known. Their wars are occafioned by their 
| 55 ep ee, and they frequently attack each other chiefly from love of dominion, and defire of 
« extending their territories. They fight, not only on horſeback and on foot, but in waggons and 
ce chariots armed after the Gauliſh manner, and called Covini, whoſe axletrees are armed with ſcythes f.“ 
| Tacitus s. Near and like to the Gauls are the Britans, who reſemble them either from the effect of 
: their common origin ſtill ſubſiſting, or in oppoſite countries the climate affecting their bodies in a ſimilar 
% manner. Upon the whole, however, it ſeems moſt probable that the Gauls poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
* adjoining country. The Gauliſh rites and ſuperſtitions are found to prevail here. The language is not 
„ very different, the ſame intrepidity appears in braving dangers, and when dangers preſent themſelves, | 
ce the ſame cowardice in extricating themſelves from them, though the Britans diſcover greater ferocity as 
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| * not enervated by peace. For we find the Gauls once figured in war, till peace introduced indolence, 
| c and they loſt at once their courage and their liberty, which has been the caſe with the Britans formerly 
j « conquered, the reſt continuing what the Gauls once were. Their ſtrength conſiſts in their infantry, 
1 « and ſome nations of them fight in chariots. The perſon of the greateſt rank acts as charioteer, while "4 
| e the dependants fight. They were formerly governed by kings, but are now torn in pieces by the 1 
[ © parties and intereſts of different chiefs. Nothing gave the Romans ſuch advantage over the braveſt « 
[ | 5. nations as their want of unanimity. It ſeldom happens that two or three ſtates unite againſt the common 1 
j | | ce enemy; and thus while ſeparate parties carry on the war the whole are overcome.” | | =, 
| In another place he ſays, * The Britans conſult the gods by entrails, and commit the management of = 
their wars to women. Nor is difference of ſex regarded in command.” Hence ſome learned men M 
ſuppoſe Ariſtotle i alludes to the Britans, when he ſays, certain warlike nations beyond the Celtz are « 
% ( ⁵ y ß 8 . 
Dio Caſſius * in the epitome of him by Xiphilin, ſpeaking of the Britans in the northern part of the iſland, v 
6 ſays, they never cultivate their land, but live on prey and hunting, and the fruits of trees ; for they never : 
& touch fiſh, of which they have ſuch prodigious plenty. They live in tents, naked and without ſhoes ; 
ce have their wives in common, and maintain all their children. The people have the principal ſhare in the 
« government among them, and practiſe robbery without reſtraint. They fight in chariots, having ſmall 
« fleet horſes ; they have alſo infantry who run very ſwiftly, and while they ſtand are very firm. Their 
ce arms are a ſhield and ſhort ſpear, on the lower part of which is a ball of braſs, to terrify the enemy by ch 
« its ſound, when ſhaken. They likewiſe wear daggers. They are accuſtomed to bear hunger, cold, and = 
« all kind of toil. For they will continue ſeveral days up to their chins in water, and bear hunger many of 
&« days. In the woods they live on bark and roots of trees. They prepare a certain kind of food for all © 
% occaſions, a piece of which of the ſize of a bean prevents their feeling hunger or thirſt (I)“ he 
Herodian l. They know not the uſe of cloaths, but wear iron upon their necks and bellies, ſup- 1 
“ poſing it an ornament and mark of wealth, as other barbarous people do gold. They mark their 0 
“bodies wito various figures, and all kinds of animals, which is the reaſon they wear no cloaths, for fear on 
Va 


B. G. v. 21. oat 80 Jornandes II. 1. Cæſar ſays they are like thoſe of the Gauls, B. G. V. 12. | 
4 xaleyrys;, Some copies have xalayeg under ground. 280 Cæſar. B. G. V. 12. H. 6. fol 


8 Vit. Agr. II. 2  d Ann. XIV. 35. i Polit. II. e. 7. * LXXVI. 12. III. 47. thi 
(H) Mela's words are Caaſas & bella contrahunt. Pintianus reads through hills where no proviſions could be had. I have likewiſe me 
cauſas & bella ex libidine contrabunt; an unwarrantable ſuperfluous ſeen it pounded and infuſed, and when yeaſt or barm is put into it 
inſertion : Mela ſeems to mean that both their pleadings and their it ferments and makes a liquor more agreeable and wholeſome than wh 
wars are_/þort, though the latter are frequent, and owing to ambition. mead, It grows ſo plentiful that a cart load of it can eaſily be ga- W 
(1) Czfar, B. G. III. 48. ſays that Valerius's ſoldiers found a thered, and the drink of it is very balſamic.” Shaw's account ot g 
root called chara, quod admiltum lacte multum inopiam levabat: Murray in Appendix to Pennant's Tour, p. 292. * Wood-peafz or pla 
ad ſimilitudinem panis efficiebant,” To which PlinyXIX. 8. alludes, heath-peaſe. Corr, Cor-meille, Gaulis. It is of the vetch bind, | 
e . lapſana. Voſſius underſtands this of Pliny's cabbage called and the tubercles of the roots are much eſteemed by the highlanders, - 
* chera XIX. 3. alſo Theophraftus, c. 9. Sir Robert Sibbald ſuppoſes who dry and chew them to reliſh their liquor; they alſo afirm them 
this to be the roots of Orobus, or wild Aſtragalus Thalius, which to be good againſt moſt diforders of the thorax, and that by the ul: | : 
have a taſte like liquorice, and are called Karemyle by the High- of them they are enabled to repel hunger and thirſt for a long time. ; 
landers, who chew them for the ſame purpole at preſent. Scotia Illuſt. In Breadalbane and Roſsſhire, they ſometimes bruiſe and ſteep then 
P. I. Lib. I. c. 17, 18, 19. The Orkney men chew charmel root in water, and make an agreeable fermented liquor with them, The, ( 
prevent intoxication at their merryMfiakings. Pennant, Tour, IV. 273, have a ſweet taſte ſomething like liquorice, , and when boiled ate, com 
It grows on heaths and in birch woods, to the ſize of a large nut, and we are told, well favoured, and nutritive, and in times of ſcarcity left 
tend 


ſometimes four or five roots joined by fibres; it bears a green ſtalk 
and a ſmall red flower. I have often ſeen it dried and kept hh rjournies 


. 


have ſerved as a ſubſtitute for bread.” Lightfoot, Flor, Scot, p. 359+ 


ce af 


MANNERS of the BRITAN 8. 


« of hiding theſe figures; they are a moſt warlike, blood-thirſty people; contenting themſelves with 4 


4 narrow ſhield, a lance, and a ſword hanging down from their naked bodies. They are utterly unac- 


ce quainted with the uſe of breaſtplates or helmets, thinking them a hindrance to them in croſſing the 
« fens, whoſe exhalations and ſtagnated water always keep the air above them involved in fogs n.?“ 

What follows being only ſhort extracts I ſhall ſelect and inſert; Pliny *, ſpeaking of magic, ſays, 
« Why do I mention this of an art which has alſo crofſed the ocean, and got to the very bound of nature. 
Britain at preſent practiſes it with ſuch an aſtoniſhing train or nan that it may even ſeem to 
« have taught it to the Perſians.” 

| Elſewhere he ſays e, © There is a plant like plantain, called in Gaul Gloftum, with which the wives 1 
« daughters of the 1 ſmear their whole bodies in certain ceremonies, and go naked, being of the 


„ colour of Ethiopians. Britain knows no daintier fare than the chenerotes, a bird ſomewhat leſs than a 


« wild gooſe? (K). The Britans wear rings on their middle finger %. The Britans manure their lands 
« with marle r.“ 


Solinus * informs us, PAY cc they burnt on their fleſh certain Hicks; which Tertullian calls ig ata. ” Method of 


The former of theſe authors adds, © the country is partly occupied by barbarians, who have ſtrokes 


„ artfully inlaid upon their bodies in the figures of animals from their infancy, and burnt in upon their 


« bellies, growing up with them to manhood ; and theſe ſavage nations think it the greateſt proof of 
60 patience to infuſe as deep a dye as they can into their limbs by theſe never to be 3 | 
Dior ſays they worſhipped the goddeſſes Andate or Victory, and Adraſte (L). 
Cæſar u and Lucan x tell us, © they had ſhips whoſe keels and maſts were 8 of light wood, the reſt 
« was a covering of hides (M).“ Solinus ſays , | They ſailed on the Iriſh ſea in wicker bottoms covered 


to what we call ale. © Many of them had but one wife,” according to Euſebius, in the fixth book of his 


xxiil 


The magic : of 
the Britons, 


Glaſtum. 


Cbenerotes. | 


ſtaining their 


bodies. 


Andate, 
Ships of the 
Britans, 


< with hides, and] all the while the voyage laſted [which was the whole width of the channel, or twenty 
„ miles], the navigators kept a faſt. They uſed a liquor of barley,” as we do now, according to 
Dioſcorides *, who improperly calls it Curmi, inſtead of Nuri, for this is the name given by the Britans 


Curmi. 5 


Præparatio Evangelica. Plutarch makes them to have lived 120 years, the coldneſs of the climate Z 


« preſerving the natural heat of their body *.” „„ 
What were thoſe © antient years of cruel tyrants,” mentioned LE Gudas , 1 950 not been able to 


diſcover, unleſs he means thoſe who uſurped the ſovereignty here in oppoſition to the Romans, and were 
at that time ſtyled Tyrants. For he ſubjoins out of Jerom, © Porphyry, that mad dog of the eaſt, in his 
rage againſt the church and ridiculous ſtyle adds, that Britain is a province fruitful of tyrants.” Nor 
ſhall I fay any thing of their antient religion, which was indeed not religion, but a melancholy chaos of 
| ſuperſtition. For when the devil had overwhelmed the true doctrine in the thickeſt darkneſs, there were 
_ worſhiped in Britain, ſays the ſame Gildas ©, © diabolical monſters almoſt ſuperior in number to thoſe of 
Egypt, ſome of which of moſt . appearance are ſtill to be ſeen [within and without their 
4 walls], accompanied with every circumſtance of their original horror.“ ; 
to What ſome have fancied about the Britans aſſiſting Hercules in carrying off Hefione, from the 
| vu aſcribed to Cornelius Nepos, who deſcribing the marriage of Telamon and Heſione, ſays, 


— Et in aurea pocula fuſe 
Invitant ſeſe pateris plebs mixta Britanni, &c. 


—— While to the golden bowls 8 
The ſelf- invited crowd of Britans throng, &c. 1 | 
this is merely poetical, and I can clearly and irrefragably prove that Joſephus Ilcanus or Exonienfis, and 


Tyrant of 
Britain, 


The en 
of Britain. 


not Cornelius Nepos was the author of this piece, ice he mentions our Henry II. and Thomas archbiſhop = 


of Canterbury. 
Whether Ulyſſes came e hither, as Bolinus d ſays, an r with an inſcription i in \ Greek characters proving 


he landed in Caledonia, is doubted by Brodæus e, and I rather ſuppoſe it erected in honour of Ulyſſes, 
than by Ulyſſes himſelf ; though ſome maintain this Ulyſſes was Elizza, the grandſon of Japhet. For it 
is clear from hiſtory, as has been above remarked, that the antient Greeks made long expeditions by ſea 


and land ; fo that it muſt not be thought ſtrange if certain names and memorials of them are found in 


various places. But frequently thoſe names were not taken ſo much from themſelves as from their heroes, 
for whom they had an equal or greater veneration than the Chriſtians for their confeſſors or martyrs. As 


therefore new-diſcovered countries have had the names of St. John, St. Dominic, St. Francis, and innu- 


Ulyſſes never 


in Britain. 


merable other ſaints given them, who can ſay that the caſe was not the ſame among the Greeks ? And | 
who among all theſe heroes ſuffered more by numerous and long wanderings at ſea than Ulyſſes ? No 


wonder therefore if navigators. moſt frequently addreſſed themſelves to him, and gave his name to the 


| places where they warben Hence Dun at the mouth of the Tagus. Hence in other places memo- 


= III. 8 | * 0 XXII. * | 

? I, A, 7 The MSS. of Pliny read fire anſere minores, inſtead of fero anſere minores, 41]... r II. 53. 
"6 Ito t LXII. 6. e * IV. 131. 135. Y e. 25. | 2 II. e. 1 10. 

*. De Flac: PlnL'V, 300. ͤ © 8. Ed: Gale. 5 © Ibid, r e ONES e Brodæus Miſcel. III. c. 4. 


(K) Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been the bernacle or clakis, now (L) Andate, Andraſte, or Adraſte, as different copies read, 1s 
commen in the north-weſt parts of this kingdom; but Pliny has one and the ſame name for the goddeſs of Victory, and ſuppoſed 
left too ſhort a defcription of them to determine what ſpecies he in- the ſame with the Phoenician Aſtarte, or Venus armata, 
tended, Pennant 8 2 

and to the canocs of ſome Indian nations. 


2 1 | | | rials 


oology, II. 4512. (M) Theſe veſſels anſwer to the coracles now uſed on the Severn, 


Alexander the 


_ never in Bri- 


Britansjoined | 
in expeditions 
with the Cim- 


Britomarus a 


late acquaint- 


ff) 244 
rials of Ulyſſes, Laertes, and their companions, which are not to be referred to Ulyſſes as their founder, 
but to be conſidered as erected by the Greeks employed in diſcovering —— coaſts, in honour of the 
hero who had viſited almoſt all of them. : 

As to what John Tzetzes, in his Various Hiſtory, ſays of our Britiſh Kings, long before the name of 
Britain was known to the Romans, ſending preſents for his virtue to the elder Cato, who maintained war 
againſt the manners of the people of Rome, let him an{wes for the truth of this ſtory ; all the learned 
know what a fabulous writer he 1s. | by | 

As little credit is due to the ſtory that Alexander the Great paſſed from the Eaſt-Indies to Gades and 
Britain, though related by Cedrenus, againſt the teſtimony of hiſtorians. Exe de wage Ac not Teds 
Ni T Brercν I, hun yeuo HE, Niue once Ml ſc eU cοονẽVg, &. Thence coming to Aphaſis and Gadeira, 
c and the Britannic nations, and collecting 1000 tranſports, &c.” Of the fame caſt is that ſtory quoted 
from Hunnibaldus by Trithemius, that king Baſſanus divorced a daughter of the king of the Orcades 
284 years before the birth of Chriſt, whereupon this . — 2 the Britans, made war She ra 
Baſſanus. | 1 

Nor let any one believe that Hannibal waged war in Britain, n we read in the extracts from the 
eleventh book of Polybius, Tev/o 3: eg e o ovizauopes Th Boer]evicg eig Tevv (opeuyes roms Ae f. The 
paſlage 1s corrupted, and for Ppærſcuins we muſt read Brems, as alſo in Dio, book xliis; both authors 
ſpeaking of the Brutii in Italy. I do not deny that the Greeks viſited our iſland about this time. For 
Athenezus ® from Moſchion, a very antient author, deſcribing that ſhip of Hiero, whoſe bulk and 
ſtructure aſtoniſhed all that ſaw it, tells us, the main-maſt was with difficulty procured from the mountains 
of Britain, where a ſwineherd diſcovered it, and brought into Sicily by Philo, a mechanic of Tauro- 
menium. But I doubt whether the critics will not here read * lan, inſtead of Reifens, and refer 1 it to 
the Brutian mountains in Italy, 

The Britans however ſeem to have mins with the Cimbri and Gauls 3 in thoſe expeditions i into Italy and 
Greece, For beſides the name common to both in that very old Britiſh book of the Triades, where are 


— 


mentioned three great armies formed of Britans, it is ſaid that a certain foreign general raiſed by far the _ 


greateſt army here, which after ravaging great part of Europe, at laſt ſettled on the Grecian ſea, by which 
is probably meant Galatia. And ſome think they can eaſily prove king Brenous, ſo famous in Greek and 
Latin hiſtorians, to have been a Britan, Thus much I know that this name is not yet worn out t among 
the Britans, who call a king in their language Brennin. le | 5 

The name ſhews Britomarus, general among them, mentioned by Florus and hk. to have been a 
Britan, his name importing Great Briton i. 1 will not here in order to make Brennus a Britan, wreſt that 
paſſage of Strabo *, who ſays that he was by nation a Prauſian, at the ſame that he profeſſes himſelf ignorant 
what nation that was. Nor ſhall I preſume to apply to the Britans what Otho Friſingus! ſays, that the 
Briones, deſcendants of the Cimbri, ſettled at the fource of the Drave, whatever Our modern critics may 
attempt. | | | 

But to give my opinion once for all : as the 8 though they attained to fuck a height of power, 
were unknown to Herodotus and the early Greeks, and likewiſe the Gauls and Iberians to the firſt hiſto- 
rians, ſo I always ſuppoſed it was late before the name of Britain became known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans (N). For that treatiſe on the world aſcribed to Ariſtotle, in which Britain is mentioned, is not of Ari- 
ſtotle's time, but much later, as the learned have determined. This part of the world was certainly unknown 
to that excellent hiſtorian Polybius, who accompanied the great Scipio over the principal part of Europe, 
about 370 years before Chriſt, “ All,” ſays he, © that lies between the Tanais and Narbonne to the 
« north is till unknown, and whatever is ſaid or written about is little better than reveries (O).“ And 
ſo thoſe moderns ſeem to dream who ctedulouſly fancy Hamilco, ſent by order of the Carthaginians to - 
explore the weſtern coaſts of Europe, diſcovered this iſland many years before, whereas there is not a 
word about this voyage, except a line or two in Feſtus Avienus (P). The reaſon why Britain was known 
ſo late ſeems to have been the remote ſituation of the 1ſland, and the little intercourſe thoſe antient Britans, 
then barbarous like the other nations hereabouts, and living by themſelves, had with other countries. 
And in this Dio m agrees with me, when he ſays, “ The early Greeks and Romans did not ſo much as 
« know that there was ſuch a place as Britain, later ages doubted whether it was a continent or an iſland, 
% and much was written on both ſides by thoſe who knew nothing certain about the matter, having neither 
. ſeen it nor been informed about it by the natives; but only reſting on conjectures, the offspring of their 
s leiſure or invention,” The firſt of the Latins that I know of that mentions Britain 1s Lucretius «0 

theſe lines concerning the different temperaments of the air. 


a 


f I. 874. This was below Mr. Camden's notice, the connection itſelf ſuggeſting this correction. Pay 


h V. c. 11. See Caſaubon's notes. i Brytho mawr. 


(NJ) Yet under the preceding article the author ſeems to allow 
the Greeks an earlier acquaintance v ithit, G. 


(O) Polybius' pay. ſeems to be, that as it was uncertain 


whether the ſea encompaſled the ſouthern parts of Africa, ſo was it 


ulſo whether the northern parts of Europe above Narbonne were 


encompaſſed by it. For, beſides that he deſcribes places in France 


above Narbonne, he promiſes B. III. c. 57. p. 290. to write of the 
exterior or weſtern ocean, and even of the Brettanic iſles and the 


tin works in the Cafliterides, and the contradictions of authors 
thereon. That he performed his promiſe is clear from Strabo's ac- 
count of the book, wherein the errors of Dicearchus, Pytheas and 
Eratoſthenes, authors much older than Polybius, concerning the ſize 
of Britain were retutcd, Strabo II. 104. 


* IV. 187. 


Py theas. G. 


II. e. 13. m XXXIX. 50. n VI. 1104. 


(P) But Feſtus ſays he had read the account of the whole expe- 
dition by Himilco himſelf in the Carthaginian Annals. Mr. Cam- 
den himſelf, at the cloſe of his work ſays, lead was firſt brought 


into Greece from the Calſiterides, which will make them to harte 


been known before the time of Homer, who mentions that metal. 
See Howell's Inſtit. Hiſt. Generalis III. c. 9. $ 6. Mr. Camden 
adds that Britain is deſcribed by Orpheus, a very antient poet, ard 


one of the Argonauts, though the real author of the poems aſcribed 


to him was Onomacritus, who lived in the time of the Piſiſtratidæ, 
according to Clemens, Alexander and Tatian, all which proves that 


Britain was known near 200 years before Ariſtotle, and the antient 


geographers Dicearchus and Eratoſthenes, and ſtill more antient 


Nan 


M ANNERS of the BRITANS. 


Nam quid Britannum cœlum di Herre put anitis, 
| Zi quod in Egypto, eſt qua mundi claudicat axis. 
How diff*rent is the air of Britain's iſle 
From that which plays upen the wand'ring Nile! CREECH. 
Lucretius is allowed to have lived ſomewhat before Ceſar, at the time that Divitiacus, king of the 


sueſſiones, and the moſt powerful prince in Gaul, obtained the ſovereignty of Britain, as Ceſar himſelf 
informs us. But what the poet ſays is to be underſtood of the coaſt; for Cæſar himſelf teſtifies that no 


part of Britain but the coaſt and the countries oppoſite to Gaul were known to the Gauls. Vet Diodorus 


Siculus » writes, © Britain has experienced no foreign yoke ; for it does not appear that either Bacchus or 


« Hercules, or any hero or god invaded them. Now Caius Cæſar, who for his exploits was honoured 


« with the title of Divas, firſt ſubdued them, and obliged them to pay a certain tribute.“ 
Here then our future hiſtorian muſt begin without going any farther back, if he judiciouſly attends to 


the remark of the moſt learned Varro above produced?; that there are three diſtinct periods, the firſt 
from the Creation to the Flood, which from our ignorance of it he calls AAHAON : the ſecond from the 


"Flood to the firſt Olympiad, or year of the world 3189, which from its containing many fabulous events 
is called MYOIKON ; the third from the firſt Olympiad to our own time, called IETOPIKON, becauſe 


the tranſactions of it are contained in well-authenticated hiſtories, At the ſame time I am aware that 


though other nations, however learned, except the E no certainty about earlier times, the 


Britiſh Hiſtory of Geoffrey begins 330 years before the firſt Olympiad, in the period, more eſpecially as to 
theſe parts, rude and ignorant, which Varro calls fabulous, That I may not therefore date my firſt period 


wrong, and ſo conſequently all the reſt that follow, becauſe both the place requires it, and the greateſt 


| light will thereby be thrown on the following narration, allow me here to preſent my readers with a ſum- 
mary view of the Hiſtory of the Romans in Britain, not from "fables, which it would be folly to inſert, 
and ignorance to believe, but from the genuine monuments of antiquity, without * that harveſt of 


glory which awaits thoſe who Thall treat this  fubjeR : more at large. 


| v. 2, : f b 920 20 þ Cepſorinus de di . 
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ROMANS 


BRITAIN. 


OME, by a concurrence of valour and fortune, or rather by the appointment of Providence, having 
reduced all the world to her obedience, Caius Julius Cæſar, after atchieving the conqueſt of Gaul, 


in order by his victories to unite what nature had ſeparated, and poſſeſs himſelf both of ſea and land, 


turned his view towards the ocean, as if the Roman world were not ſufficiently large *. In the - 4th year 


| before the birth of Chriſt he reſolved on an expedition into Britain; either becauſe the Gauls had derived 


aſſiſtance from thence during the courſe of their wars, or that the Britans had afforded a retreat to the 
fugitive Bellovaci, or, as Suetonius ſays d, from a defire to obtain the Britiſh pearls, or rather, which is 


moſt probable, from a paſſion for glory, fince he rejected the deputies of the Britans, who OTOL of his 
intentioh came to him, and offered hoſtages and ſubmiſſion to the Roman people. 


I ſhall give a conciſe account of his invaſion, but in his own words ©. Cæſar being little acquainted with 


the coaſts, ports and tanding-places of Britain, ſent before him C. Voluſenus with a galley, who after ob- 
taining all the information poſſible returned in five days. The Britans having advice of Czſar's deſign from 
the merchants, many ſtates ſent deputies to him in Gaul, promiſing to give hoſtages and ſubmit themſelves 


to the Romans, After encouraging them to perſevere in theſe ſentiments he ſent them home, aecompanied | 


by Comius, one of the Atrebates, who had great influence in thoſe parts (the Atrebates from Gaul having 


ſettled here ſome time before) to adviſe the ſtates to engage their allegiance to the Romans, But he was 


no ſooner landed than the Britans put him in irons, Mean time Cæſar collecting together about eighty _ 
tranſports to carry over two legions, and eighteen more on board which he put the cavalry, ſet ſail from 
the country of the Morini at three in the morning, and about the fourth hour of the day following made 


the coaſt of Britain, in a very improper place for landing, the ſea being ſo confined between narrow 
mountains that a dart could be thrown with eaſe from the higher grounds to the ſhore. Having a proper. 
wind and tide he weighed anchor, and procceded about eight miles further, bringing up his ſhips on a 
level open ſhores. The Britans, already informed of the defigns of the Romans, diſpatched. their cavalry 
and chariots before to prevent their landing. Here therefore was the greateſt difficulty for the Romans ; 
for the ſize of the ſhips rendered them unfit to ride ſafely in a ſhallow ſea, and the ſoldiers, unacquainted 


with the country, were obliged to leap out of thoſe large ſhips encumbered with their heavy armour, 
and encounter both the waves and the enemy at the ſame time. On the other hand, the Britans perfectly 
acquainted with the ground, and having the free uſe of all their limbs, fought on dry ground, or a very | 

little way in the water. This diſmayed the Romans, and checked their uſual alacrity. But Cæſar ordering 


the larger veſlels to be rowed in by the tranſports, and ſtationed ſo as to face the Britans, the ſhowers of 
darts and miſſive weapons diſcharged from the ſlings and engines on board the ſhips, obliged the Britang 
to give way, their diforder being not a little increaſed by the motion of the oars, and the unuſual 
appearance of the engines. Upon this occafion the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion, ſolemnly addreſſing 
himſelf to heaven for the ſucceſs of his legion, and crying aloud, © Leap down fellow-ſoldiers, if ye 
e would not abandon your eagle to the enemy; for myſelf I am determined to do my duty to my country 


e and general ;” immediately threw himſelf out of the ſhip, and advancing with the eagle againſt the 
enemy, was followed by all the reſt. But, if we believe Julian ©, it was Cæſar himſelf who firſt leaped 


down. The action now grew warm on both fides, but the Romans incumbered by rheir armour, toſſed 


by the waves, wanting firm footing, and being thrown into confuſion, were greatly diſordered, till Ceſar 
manned the ſcout boats and ſkiffs, and ſent them to their relief. As ſoon as the Romans got on dry 


ground they charged the Britans, and routed them, but they could not purſue them, as the cavalry were not 
' yet arrived. The Britans after this defeat immediately ſent deputies to ſue for peace, and with them 


Comius the Atrebatian, whom they had kept in irons, laying the blame of this procecding on the 
- populace and their own imprudence. Cæſar readily forgave them, and demanded hoſtages; ſome of whom | 


they gave, and promiſed the reſt, This peace was ratified four days after his landing in Britain. 


About the ſame time the eightcen(ſhips which had the cavalry on board, being juſt in fight, were 


driven to the weſtward by ſtreſs of weather, and with much ado made the coaſt of Gaul. The ſame 


| night, the moon being full, the tide broke into the veſſels which were laid. dry, and the wind ſo 


a Pompentue Sabinius ex Seneca, 8 3 -F FB. G. IV. 21. 2 
d 1 Club. (Rutupie), ene to Burton, 1 and Gale, dee the jane! $ diſſertation in the Archæplogia, 1.385, 
© In Cæſaribus | 


ſhattered 
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ROMANS in BRIT A I N. 
ſhattered the tranſports which were at anchor that they were quite unfit for ſervice. The Britiſh chiefs 
finding that by this accident the Romans were deprived of cavalry, ſhips and corn, revolted, and deter- 


xXx vii 


mined to prevent their getting any proviſion. Cæſar ſuſpecting this had cauſed corn to be brought into 


the camp every day, and repaired his ſhips with the materials of thoſe twelve which were ſhattered. In 
the mean while the Britans ſurprized and ſurrounded with their cavalry and chariots the ſeventh legion 
when out a foraging. Their method of fighting in chariots is, as was before obſerved, as follows. They 
firſt drive round on every fide and diſcharge their darts, and by the terror of their horſes and noiſe of the 
wheels throw the enemy's ranks into confuſion, till getting among the horſe they leap from their chariots, 
and fight on foot. The drivers meanwhile retire a little from the field, and fo diſpoſe their chariots that 
if the enemy 15 likely to overpower their army they may find an eaſy retreat among them. Thus they 
ſupply the place of activity in the cavalry, and firmneſs in the infantry, in time of action; and by daily 
uſe and practice acquire ſuch alertneſs, that they can check their horſes when driving in full ſpeed down 
the ſtecpeſt places, and in an inſtant guide and turn them, run along the pole, and ſtand on the yoke, and 
then dart back again into their chariots, But upon Czſar's coming opportunely to their relief, the 
Romans recovered from their panic, and the Britans made a ſtand, having flattered themſelves with hopes 
of recovering their liberty for ever by the ſmall number of the Roman ſoldiers, and their want of corn. 
They had aſſembled a confiderable force, and advanced to the Roman camp; but Cæſar received them 


before it, roured them with great ſlaughter, and burnt their houſes on every fide. The ſame day came 


deputies from them to Cæſar begging for peace, which he granted, demanding a double number of 


| hoſtages, whom he ordered to be conveyed into Gaul ſoon after. As it was within a day of the equinox 
he ſet ſail from Britain with his fleet, which arrived ſafely at the continent. Hither only two ſtates of 
Britain ſent their hoſtages ; the reſt * to do ſo. For theſe exploits, upon Cæſar's letters, the ſenate 
decreed a as. bi. for twenty days 5, though he gained nothing by this een for himſelf or | 


Rome but glory. 


Next year t bare fitted out a great fleet, confiſting of chore 800 ſhips, including the veſſels oo : 
for that ſeaſon by perſons for their private advantage b, he fer fail from Portus Itius with five legions and 
2000 horſe, and landed his army in the ſame place as the preceding ſummer. No enemy appeared ; for 


though a large body of Britans had aſſembled there, the number of ſbips ſtruck them with ſuch a panic 


that they retreated to the higher grounds. Here Cæſar encamped his army in a proper ſpot, in which he 
left ten cohorts and 300 horſe to guard the ſhips. Advancing about twelve miles he diſcovered the 
Britans, who retreating to the river i began an engagement here, but being repulſed by the cavalry ſheltered 
themſelves in the woods, where they had choſen a ſpot fortified both by nature and art*, But the Romans 
forming their uſual kind of cover by cloſing their ſhields, and throwing up a bank againſt the fortifications, 


made themſelves maſters of them, and drove the Britans out of the wood, but declined * them 1 


| runs becauſe it was neceſſary to intrench themſelves there. 
Next day Cæſar ſent out his troops in three diviſions to purſue the Britans, but "oY recalled tbem upon 


advice that the ſhips had ſuffered by a ſtorm the preceding night, which had driven them on ſhore and 


ſhattered them. Upon his return to the ſhips he employed ten days in drawing them all up on ſhore, and 


incloſing them in the ſame lines as the camp, after which he marched back to the place whence he came. 
A greater body of Britans was aſſembled here under Caſſivellaun or Caffibelin, to whom the Britans by com- 


mon conſent had given the ſovereignty and the conduct of the war. Their horſe and chariots ſkirmiſhed 
with the Romans in their march, and many were flain on both fides. After ſome time, the Britans per- 
ceiving the Romans buſy in fortifying their camp, made a vigourous attack on the ſoldiers ſtationed before 
the works; but Czfar ſending two cohorts to their relief, with the beſt troops of two legions, they bravely 
broke through them, and made a ſafe retreat. A few Britans appeared next day on the hills, and at noon 


they fell upon the three legions and all the cavalry ſent out to forage, but were repulſed with great | 
ſlaughter. Their allies had now left them, and they no more ventured a general engagement with the 


Romans. Cæſar led his army into Caffivellaun's territories (A) to the river Thames, in whoſe oppoſite 


bank (as well as under the water) the Britans had driven ſharp ftakes, and drawn up a large body of 


Thames river, 


forces. But the Romans (B) croffed with ſuch alacrity, having only their heads above water, that the Britans : | 
abandoned the banks, and . their W in flight, not for fear of the mene Elephants, as 


Polyenus | pretends. 


Caſſivelaun, renouncing all Soo of carrying on the war to advantage, kept with him only 4000 
chariots to watch the motions of the Romans, and as often as their cavalry ſtraggled over the country 


incautiouſly to forage, ſent his chariots againſt them, and ſo prevented their carrying their foraging to any 


great diſtance, Mean time the Trinobantes ſubmitted to Czfar, defiring his protection for Mandubratius 


- (whom Fun ® and Bede, from ſome writingsof Suetonius now loft, call Androgorius (C), and our Britans | 
e dio XXXIX, 53. 1 B. G. v. i. I5—24, b Arnoting, See Voſſ. in CC. v. 9. i Sour, Gale. 
* Herbaldorun, as the Saxons called it, q. d. the poſt of the army in the wood. Gale. 1 VIII. 23: 5. m Or ſius VI. . 


(A) Dr. Gale obſerves here that Caſſibelin's ſubjects were the able in no other place. But the Doctor forgot that Cæſar himſ-If 


The Trino« 
bantes, | 


Catevellavi, the 'T rinobantes not being his ſubjects, except juſt at ſays ſo. Flumen uno omnino loco pedibus tranfire p igt. B. G. V. 18. 


this particular time when the ſupreme command was devolved on See hereafter in Surrey, p. 174. 


dim; or they might have been ſubjecl to him on the death of (C) Orofius-VI. . and Bede after him, make Abge- a 


Iitidnvendus, | and in this ſenfe Cæſar may be faid to have croſſed chief of the Trinobahtea, whence Voſſius gy him diftin& from 
de Thames in ejus fines, MS, n. 


Mandubratius; and it is highly probable, as Mandubratius 
, (B) At Cowey- takes. Camden in Surrey and Gale's Diſſertation fled upon the murder of his father Inianventills, the chiet of the 
in Archæologia I. 188, 189. Dr. Smith in his notes on Bede I. 11. Trinobantes, che command had been veſted\ in Andeogorius. 
| bears hard upon Bede and Oroſius for faying the Thames was ford- Cz. B. G. V. 20. See Dr, Gale's note beſo 


5 | : Androgeus) 


xxviil ROMANS. BRITAIN, 
Nn dubra ius Andyogcus ) ſrom the violences of Caffivellaun, and that he would ſend him I them to be their prince, The 
y ns ar example of the Trinobantes was followed by the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci and Caſfii, 
5 who ſubmitted to Cæſar, and informed him that Caſſivellaun's town en was net far off, and fortified by 
woods and marſhes, Hereupon he attacked it on two ſides, and the Britans eſcaped out at another, yet 
many of them were Killed and taken in the flight. | 
In the mean time, by order of Caſſivelaun, four petty princes of Kent: Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taxima- 
| gulus and Segonax attacked the works which the Romans had raiſed to ſecure their ſhips, but were 
repulſed in a ſally, and the fir of theſe princes made priſoner (D). Caſſivelaun having ſuffered ſo many 
loſſes, and being particularly alarmed at the revolt of the ſtates [before mentioned], ſent deputies to Cæſar 
by means of Comius the Atrebatian to treat about ſubmifſion. Cæſar determined to winter on the continent, 
demanded hoſtages, and appointed an annual tribute to be paid by Britain to the Romiſh people, lay ing 
an injunction on Caſſivelaun not to moleſt Mandubratius or the Trinobantes, and led off his army as well 
as a great number of priſoners at two embarkations. Such is Cæſar's own account of his expedition againſt 
Britain, Eutropius from ſome writings of Suetonius now loſt, adds the following particulars. 
“ Sceva, a ſoldier of Cœſar's, with four of his comrades, croſſed in a boat to a rock near the iſland, 
<« where he was left by the ebb tide. A number of Britans attacked theſe few Romans, and the reſt of 
his comrades returned in their veſſel. Scæva remained undaunted, covered with darts. He at firſt 
« defended himſelf with his ſpear, afterwards only with his ſword againſt numbers. At lengtn ſpent and 
« wounded, and having loſt both his ſhield and helmet, he ſwam with two breaſt-plates to Cæſar's camp, 
e where upon begging his general's pardon for his fool- barznels, he was by him rewarded with a centu= 
© rion's commiſſion (E).“ e EINE. DRE 3 
| When Ceſar firſt landed in this iſland, we are 1 by Cotas o (who was then dt 1 in com- 
mand under him) in his Greek commentary concerning the Roman ſtate, that ſuch was his temperance, 
and ſo different from the luxury of our age, that he carried with him only three ſervants. © After he had 
gone over to Britain, ſays Seneca r, and could not confine his greatneſs within the limits of the ocean, 
<« he received advice of the death of his daughter, on whoſe life the public welfare depended ; but he 
c gyercame his grief with the ſame ſucceſs that attended all his other conqueſts.” Upon his return victo- 
rious from Britain he dedicated a breaſt-plate made of Britiſh pearls in the temple of Venus Genetrix 4, 
Some of the Britiſh priſoners he deſtined for exhibitions in the theatre, where alſo he diſplayed tapeſtry 77 
- wrought with his Britiſh victories, This ſeeming to be held up W. the Britans expreſſed thereon, gave 
occaſion to this line of Virgil": | | 


PA 


 Purpureaque intexti follant aulæa Britanni. 
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Nor were the Britans deſtined only to the theatre, but alſo (to obſerve by the way) to carry the emperor” 3 
litter, as appears from an antient inſcription of that time, mentioning the officer of the Britiſh litter- 
bearers *, Herun io Ledlicario) unn Britannicorum. Of this conqueſt of Orſar an antient Poet thus ings : 2822 
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Vis invifta viri reparata claſſe Britannos e n | « 
Vicit, & Hoſliles Rheni compeſcuit undas. . the 


Cæſar's unconquer'd force repaired his fleet, £4 | 8 1 Sp 
Mafter'd the hoſtile Rhine, the Britans beat, ET A 


To this alſo may bi referred thoſe lines of Claudian „ celebrating the Roman valour: 


8 Nec fletit oceano, remiſque ingreſſa prefundum, 
ö 5 | | Vincendos alis quæſivit in orbe Britannos. 


Nor ocean ſtopt him, but with daring oars s | 
He ſought new conqueſt on the Britiſh ſhore, 1 555 1 


— 


Cicero alſo, ina poem 1 now loſt, intituled * Quadrige,” or © The Chariots,” introduces Ceſar borne 
to Fame as in a poetical chariot, for his exploits in Britain. (as Ferrerius Pedemontanus underſtands it), 
when he ſays, © I will paint Britain in your colours, but with my pencil.” But in the opinion of others, 

he only frightened the Britans by that ſucceſsful bartle, or as Lucan o, no friend d to the may Fe 

expreſſes it: | 1:20 | | 


— — — — TT 
— — ſ— — 
— ——— - — moan na 


bl e ee Territa guafi tis efendit ings Britannis. 


li 8 5 | — — — Does he boaſt Go ba 
His Hight | in Britain new Gſcover'd coaſt 1 3 Rows. 


— Suppoſed Verulam. 0 FIN Athenzvs VI. 21. 


r Georg. III. 25, But this relates rather to Auguſtus, MS. n. 


- Þ Con. ad Marc. c. 15. 
* Ia the gardens of Cardinal Os.” 


In II. Conf. Stil. 148, 149. | l. 572. 


D) All the editions of Cæſar and bis Greek paraphraſt ſay i it was 


Cingeior ix that was made pri'oner, Moſt of the MSS, agree with 
them. But ſome of them give the name Ly * to the priſoner, 


as well as to one of the four kings. But as Cæſar calls the priſoner 
nobilis dux, inſtead of rex, there i is room to conjecture that he was 
I diſtinct perion. | | | Pe 


(E) Cæſar (B. C. III. 53.), Appian (B. C. II. p. 465.) Suet. . (Jul. 
68.) and Lucan VI. 144. lay the ſcene of this tranſaction at a caſtle 


near Dyrrhachium ; Dio (XXX VII. i ) in an iſland on the coaſt of 


Portugal. But Valerius Maximus (III. 123.) refers this to Atilius, 


and relates the above tranſaction of Scæva in Britain. Plutarch in 
Cæſar refers it to a common ſoldier. It is not in Eutropius, whom | 
| Mr. Camden here as before confounds with Oroſius, 


That 


4 Pliny IX. 350 _ duce 


That grave hintorian Tacitus * Ikewife writes, ii et he only ſliewed Britain tö the Romans, and did 


e not make them maſters of it.” Horace 7 would inſinuate that he never ſet foot in 1 it, when out of com: 
pliment to Avguſtus he calls a Briton intadus, uritoviched | ; 


IntaBus aut Britannus ut defenderet 
Sacra catenatus via. = — — 


Or Britons yet unbroken t to our war, ia | 

In chains ſhould follow our triumphal caf. Faancts: 
And Propertius , 

Te manet invilus Romano niarte Britannus; 

Britain unconquer'd by the Roman power 

Reſerv'd for thee — = — = — — = 


80 far from truth is chat expreſſion of that courtly kiftorian Velleius Paterculus a, chat © & Cæſur twice 
« penetrated into Britain,” whereas he ſcarce ſet foot in it. For many years t this invaſion of Cæſar, 
this iſland © remained ſubject to its own kings, and governed by its own laws b. 

Avguſtus ſeems, as Tacitus ſays, to have deſignedly lighted Britain, calling it a piece of policy 
(meaning a prudent meaſure), that the Roman empire ſhould be bounded by the ocean, the Iſter, and the 
_ Euphrates, limits appointed by nature (for ſo Auguſtus is introduced ſpeaking in Julian®), leſt it ſhould like a 


| ſhip out of due courſe become unmanageable, and liable by its bulk to founder and fink, which is often the 


caſe with great empires, or, as Strabo * thinks, he ſlighted i it becauſe he foreſaw neither much danger nor 


XXIX 


Augvſtus. 


much advantage from the Britans, and no ſmall inconvenience from the other regions about it f. But 


whatever was the reaſon, Britain was certainly long unattended to, even in time of peace, after Julius 
Cæſar and the Roman arms were turned againſt their own government. At laſt, however, Auguſtus ſet 


| out from Rome to carry the war into Britain 8. On this occaſion Horace thus addreſſes F ortune at Antium : . 


Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos, — = — — — 


Propitious guard the prince who bold explores 1 
His vent'rous way to fartheſt Britain's ſhore. F RANCIS 


But when he kame t Gaul the Britans ſent to him to ſue for peace; and their princes having ſecured his 
favour by deputations and ſubmiſſions i, dedicated preſents in the capitol, © and rendered almoſt the whole 
„ iſland friendly and familiar to the La. ſo that they ſubmitted to eaſy duties on ſuch commodities 
© ag were exported and imported from Britain and Gaul; ſuch as Ivory; bridles, chains, veſſels of amber 
and glaſs, and other like cheap and interchangeable. wares. Thus the iſland wanted ho garriſon, though 


one legion and ſome horſe would be the leaſt that would be ſufficient, if the tributes were to be fetched 


neceflarily fall ſhort if a tribute was forcibly levied; and violent meaſures would be attended with 


from thence, and the tribute was ſcarce equivalent to the charge of ſuch a force; for the duties would 


« dangerous conſequences k.“ The following year Auguſtus meditated another expedition to this iſland, on 


their non-obſervance of the treaty ; but was prevented by a revolt of the Cantabri and other nations in 


Spain. Nor need we believe Landinus, or Servius, or e who from theſe lines of Yugit” make 


Auguſtus | to have triumphed over Britain; 


Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hbfie „les 
Biſque triumphatat utroque à littore A 


Ceſar ſhall here a double triumph boaſt, 5 
And conquer'd nations kneel from either coaſt, WAATO x. 


| Horace! * » certainly alludes to the ſubmiſſion df this iſland 1 in the following 


Calo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare; ; praſens divus habebitur = 15 
Augiiſtus, adjefiis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibuſque Perſfis, 
Dread Jove in thunder ſpeaks his juſt domain; 
On earth a preſent god ſhall Cæſar reign ; 
Since world-divided Britain owns his ſway, 
And Perſia's haughty ſons his high beheſts obey. FA AN es. 


Tiberi rivs, no > tvs to ambition, ſeems to have conformed entirely to the policy of feats; for he pro- Tiberius 


| duced | in the ſenate a book written in 8 own hand, giving an account of the « public revenues, 


5 * Vit, Agr. c. 13. | Y Epod; VIII. 5; * A wit citation for Tibullus IV: 1. 149. | 2 Il, 47. 
| Dio LXII. $ 4. and Reimarus' note. „ & Vie Agr. e. 13. 4 Czfars, | e Il. 115, 
Camden ſays ab aliis inſulam circumjacentibus, 5 reads moor, but Caſaubon gives »nows. | | 
5 Dio LIII. 22, u Od. I. 35. 29. pie 10 | * Strabo IV. 200. 
1 Geo. III. 33. Ruæus ander ande theſe ditions of the nations of Aſia and Ai. | m Ode III. 5. 


Vor. J. 
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by S, Caligula, 


eric. 


ROMANS in B RI T AI N. 

« the number of citizens and allies on foot, the 8 kingdoms, provinces, tributes or taxes, with 
& particular advice to keep the empire within bounds.” Tacitus ® tells us he was ſo pleaſed with this 
caution, that he made no attempt on Britain, nor kept any garriſon there. For where that author recites 
the number of legions and the coaſts where they were at that time ſtationed, he makes no mention of 
Britain. The natives however ſeem to have cultivated the friendſhip of the Romans, for about this time 
Germanicus undertaking an expedition on the ocean, fome of his Fae TOY driven hither by ſtreſs of 
weather were ſent back by the princes ®, p 

The Emperor Caius had certainly a defign to invade this iſland, had not the heat and chingeablend | 
of his temper, and the ill ſucceſs of his vaſt preparations againſt the Germans defeated it v. For in 


order to ſtrike terror into the Britans and Germans, againſt whom his defigns were directed, by the report 


of ſome immenſe work, he threw a bridge over the fea between Baiz and Putcoli, a length of 3600 
paces 1, “ But he did nothing more than take under his protection Adminius, fon of Cunobelin, king of 


© the Britans, who being driven out by his father, had fled to him with a few attendants. Upon this 


« occaſion, as if he had received the ſubmiſſion of the whole iſland, he fe exft letters to Rome, repeatedly 


charging the bearers thereof to drive in their carriage quite to the forum and ſenate-houſe, and not 


„ deliver them to any but the conſuls in full ſenate in the temple of Mars r. He afterwards advanced to 


© the occan, as if with a deſign to transfer the war into Britain. Here he drew up his whole army on the 
& ſhore, went himſelt on board a galley, and, after putting out to ſea a little way, returned ; he then 
* mounted a high ttibunal, and gave the ſignal for battle; but preſently after ordered the ſoldiers to 


« gather ſhells. On theſe ſpoils, for want of thoſe of an enemy to form a trophy, he prided himſelf as 
56 if he had conquered the ocean itſelf, and after diſtributing money among his ſoldiers, he carried theſe 
< ſhells to Rome, to make a parade of his booty theres. In memory of his victory he erected a very 
„ high tower, in which, as in a pharos, a fire was kept burning to give light to ſhips at night..“ The 


ruins of this are to be ſeen ſometimes at low water on the coaſt of Holland, and called by the people 
_ Britenhuis (F). Stones with inſcriptions are frequently found, one of which had theſe letters C. C. P. T7. 
which ſome, how juſtly I know not, read Caius Caligula 2 Fett. But of tis I ſhall treat more at 
large in my account of the iſlands about Britain. | 

Claudius. 


From this time the interior parts of Britain having ſuffered more from civil wars and faction than the 
1 arms, after various loſſes on both ſides, gradually fell into ſubjection to the Romans. For while 


ſeparate ſtates were engaged, the whole nation was conquered; thus ruſhing into their own ruin; ſo that 
till the general calamity came on them they were not ſenfible how much each loſs contributed to the loſſes 
ot the whole. Ambition hurried many to ſuch lengths of baſeneſs that they abandoned the intereſt of 

their country, and fiding with the Romans exerted all their art to ſubject it to the Roman yoke. The 


principal of theſe was Beric, who adviſed Claudius to invade Britain, which nobody fince Julius Czfar 


had attempted, and which was now ready to revolt becauſe certain fugitives had not been reſtored, ' The 
emperor commanded Aulus Plautius a, © then prætor, to conduct his army into Britain. He found great 
difficulty in perſuading the ſoldiers to leave Gaul, as they complained that the ſcene of war lay out of 


« the world, and uſed every method to protract the time. But when Narciſſus came to them from 


Claudius, and was going ro mount Plautius' tribunal and harangue them, they grew more outrageous, 


“and raiſing their common cry, To Saturnalia (it being cuſtomary for flaves to celebrate the Saturnalia in 
the characters * of their maſters) they cheerfully followed Plautius. The troops were divided into three 
„bodies, that they might not be hindered from landing by attempting only in one place; but the wind 
« blowing contrary they had a troubleſome paſſage. The fight of a gleam of light ſhooting from eaſt to 


d weſt in their courſe gave them freſh ſpirits, and they made the iſland without oppoſition. For the 


“ Britans, from what they had heard not expecting them, had not aſſembled themſelves; and inſtead of 


coming to an engagement, hid themſelves in woods and marſhes, in hopes to weary the Romans out, 


“ and oblige them to quit the iſland without doing any thing, as had happened to Julius Cæſar. Plautius 
« had no ſmall difficulty to come at them, and when he fell in with them (as they were not free, but 


_ © ſubje@ to different kings) he defeated firſt Caratacus, afterwards Togodumnus, ſons of Cunobelin, who 
c was now dead. Upon their retreat he received the ſubmiſſions of part of the Boduni, who were ſub- 
ject to the Catuellani, and leaving a garriſon among them, he advanced to a certain river (8) the 

© barbarians concluding the Romans could not croſs it for want of a bridge, were very remiſs in their 
c camp on the other fide, Plautius therefore detached the Germans Y, who were very expert in ſwimming | 
s over the moſt rapid rivers with their arms. Theſe falling ahexpeicdly on the enemy, directed their 


« darts not againſt the men, but the hopſes in their chariots, which were thrown into ſuch confuſion that 


ce the perſons in them could not keep their ſeats. 5 Flavius Veſpafian (afterwards emperor) and his bro- | 
* ther Sabinus, a lieutenant, were next ordered to eroſs the river, which they did, and cut off a great 


be number of barbarians by ſurprize. The * however did not quit the ground, but next day came to 


" W Tac. Au. I. 2 7. 0 bb. IH. 24. * Vit. Apr. 13. 4 Dio LIX. 17. = by 3. r 2 Cal. c. 44. 
»Dio LIX. . 25. b. 659. Suet. Cal. c. 456. guet. Cal. 46. % Div LX. 19—21. Suet. OI. 17. 
o Kees, the Gauls, Dio; but compare Tac. Hiſt. V. 14. 


(F) Cluver, Germ. Ant. Il. 36, makes this the tour d Orere at (G) This river could have been no other Sos the Thames, 


Boulogne. See Pitiſc. in loc. Suet. Cannigieterus de Arce Brit= which, notwithſtanding the acquaintance cf the Romans with its 


tenburgo, p. 79. proves that the tower called torr de Call, trom mouth, was probably unknown to them in its interior courſe. 
Caligula, was the Pharos in queſti n, and diſtin& from the tort at Query "whether Wallingford might be this place ot paſſage ? What 
Briteuhuis. — Query an inſcription found here and the form of the other river among the Dobuni aud Catieuchlani could appear ditfi- 
building in Camden's papers, Cott. Lib. Gale MS, n. cult to be croſed ? 


4 * | | OS | | Kg general 


© 2} ws 


&« 4 rid engagement with doubtful Il Cucteſs; tin C. Sidius © Geta, at the riſk of being made priſoner by 
the enemy, gave them fo complete an overthrow that triumphal honours were afterwards decreed him; 
though he had not been conſul. The barbarians retreated thence to the river Thames, near where it 
« empties itſelf into the ocean, and on the influx of tlie tide forms a marſh (H): By their acquaintance 
« with the firm paſſable ground they eafily got over it; but the Romans purſuing them were in imminent 
« danger, till the Germans preſently ſwimming over again, and ſome croſſing by a bridge higher up, 
ſurrounded the barbarians, and made great ſlaughter of them, but purſuing them ineautiG ul) fell into 
© inacceſſible marſhes, and loſt a great many of their people. For theſe reaſons, and becauſe the Britans 
were ſo far from being diſpirited by the death of Togodumnus, that it animated them the more in their 
preparations for war to revenge it, Plautins was afraid to purſue. them any farther 3 but ſecuring the 
advantages he had already gained, defired Claudius to come over, as he had been ordered to do if on 
any emergency matters went wrong. Among the great preparations for this expedition; a number of 
elephants bad been provided. Claudius upon receipt of this meſfage left the government of the city 
and the command of the army to his colleague Vitellius (on whom as well as on himſelf he had con- a 
ſerred the conſulſhip for fix months), and raving fail from Rome to Oſtia, prozeeded to Marſeilles by 
« ſea, and the reſt of the way partly by land, partly by fea, till he reached the ocean, and arriving in 
Britain joined the army expecting him on the Thames. After taking upon himſelf the command, he 
croſſed the river and came to a general engagement with the barbarians aſſembled upon his arrival, 
defeated them, made himſelf maſter of ec the royal refidence of Cunobelin, and f 
reduced many other people by arms or their ſubmiſſion (J). For theſe exploits he was ſeveral times 
acclaimed Imperator, contrary to the Roman cuſtom, which allows that name to be aſſumed but once 
during the ſame war. Claudius diſarmed the Britans, and leaving to Plautius the care of governing 
them, and reducing the reſt, made the beſt of his way back to Rome, whither he ſent his ſons in law - 
« Pompeius and Silanus before him, with the news of his victory.“ Thus Dio b. But Suctonius © ſays the 
 ifland ſubmitted to him without battle or bloodſhed, He ſtayed about ſixteen days here, in which time 
he exempted the chiefs of the Britans from the forfeiture of their effects, for which favour ney erected 1 
temple, and paid him divine honours. He returned to Rome fix months after he left it. 
Of fo much importance was it to reduce the ſmalleſt part of Britain (K), that the ſenate for it teviped 
Claudius annual games, triumphal arches, both in the city and at Geſſoriacum in Gaul, and a moſt 
ſplendid triumph, at which even the governors of provinces, and certain perſons baniſhed out of the city 
were allowed to aſſiſt; a naval crown was placed on the top of the palace as a mark of the conqueſt of 
the Britiſh ocean 4; the provinces preſented crowns of gold, Gallia Comata one of nine pounds weight, 
and Hither Spain another of ſeven pounds. The emperor went up the ſteps of the capitol on his knees, 
ſupported by his two ſons in law i. He entered the Adriatic in triumph, in a monſtrous houſe rather 
_ than a ſhips. The firſt place in the public aſſemblies was granted to his wife Meſſalina, and the ſcnate 
decreed her the liberty of riding in a chariot *, The emperor afterwards exhibited triumphal games, for 
which purpoſe he aſſumed the conſular power. Theſe games were exhibited in two theatres at once, and 
: often on his quitting them they were conducted by other perſons. He promiſed as many horſe-races as 
the day would admit, but not more than ten were performed; for between the races were bear-baiting 
and wreſtling matches, and lads brought from Afia performed the Pyrrhic dance i. He alſo conferred 
triumphal ornaments on Valerius Afiaticus, Julius Silanus, Sidius Geta, and others, for this victory; gave 
Licinius Craſſus Frugi leave to follow his triumph 0 on a horſe 1 in trappings, Grelied | na habit embroidered 


= Oſidius. 
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E I parti: 


This i is Eutropius' Cnæus Semin. VII. 8. | » LX, I9—2T. .,© Ciaud, c. 17. 1 | = 
4 Dio lb. c. 22. Suet. Cl. c. 17, © Pliny xXXXII. 16. LM Dio LX, 2 i Pliny III. 20. | 
h Dio, & Suet. ubi ſup. _ 4 


| Dio 10. 


(H) Mr. Ward ap. Horſl. p. 24. makes a difficulty here, as if | 
any body ſu poſed the Romans to have croſſed the mouth of the 
Thames. Dio's expreſs words lead every one to underſtand it as 
the profeſſor takes pains to make them underſtand it. But he has 
not fixed any place for the bridge. Is it not probable that the 

__ viPvea, which Severus made afterwards in our fenns, were rather 


The ating thus: 


Ti. cLAVDIO. DRVSI. F. CArSARL 
| A vGVSTO. GERMANICO, 
ronriricl MAXIMO. T RIB. POT. IX. 
Cos. v. IM PERATORI XVI. P. P. 


© moles or banks of earth? The inacceſſible marſhes mentioned ſoon 


after, are by Mr. Gale ſuppoſed to have been about Colebrook : for 


which he refers to Buckinghamſhire. See p. 314. 


(1) He exhibited in the Campus Martius the taking of a town; 


and the ſurrender of the kings of Britain. Suet. Cl. c. 21. 


(K) This ſucceſs of Claudius in Britain is commemorated in two 


Inſcriptions at Rome, publiſhed by Mr. Wright ia his Travels 
(p- 293 and Addenda). The firit of them runs thus i in great uncial 
characters: 
1 TI. CLAVDIO. CAES. 
AVGVS O0. 
PONTIFICI. MAX. TR. P. IX. 
COS. V. IMP. XVI. P. P. 
SENATVS. POPVL. Q. R. QVOD. 
REG ES. BRITANNIAE. ABSQ.. 
VLLA. IACTVRA. DOMVERIT 
N 
PRIMVS. INDICIO, SVBEGERAT, 


- ſtone to be modern, 


in the Via Arn 


SENATVS. rorvLVSOQVE. ROMAN VS. QVOD, 
© REGES BRITANNIAE, PERDVELES. SINE 
 VLLa 1AcTvVRA CELERITER. CEPERTT, 
_ GENTESQVE, EXTREMARVM. ORCHADVM, 
PRIMYS. INDICLO, FACTO. R. IMPERIO. AD IEC ERTr. 


The firſt, mentioned before by Nardini, was in the Barberini 


gardens, worked in the wall of a trench, over which was built a 


modern ruin of a bridge leading to the ſouthern avenue of the 
palace, but upon narrow examination Mr, Breval found half the 
Travels I. 88. n. (1). The other Donati ſays 
was dug up 1641; 
He calls it ingens marmoris fruſ/um cum trinms 
phalibns. titulis Imperatoris Claudit, ove fide loſt, and the beginning 


Mr. Wright 


near the Arco di Portogalla, fince taken away 


of all the lines wanting he bad reſtored, as here printed in ſmaller . 
capitals, It is alſo in Grevii Theſaur, III. 752, 
ſuppoſes Irdicio & indicio facto in both theſe inſcriptions refers to- 


ſome demand of ſubmiſſion by heralds, which was immediately made 


on the emperor's approach, 
exprefſions. How far they are parallel to thoſe of Galgacug /nver/a 
Britannia & ſubatta (Tae. Vit. Agr. 33.) M.. Hoifley (p. 22.) does 
not determine, but ite date of Claudius“ / conſulate was ſeven 


It muſt be conteſſed they are unuſual _ 


years after this triumph. Eutropius (VII. 1 ;.) and Oroſius (VII. C.), 


as well as theſe inſcriptions, aſcribe the reduction of the Orkveys to 


Claudius. Tacitus expreſsly calls him the authyr of the reduction 
of this iſland, Diwus Claudius auctor operis, Vit. Agr, 13. 


with 


See alſo 
the famous Chitheſter inſcriptlon, and another there to Nero; 
alen, p. 193. 
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Veſpaſian. 


P, Oſtorius, Britain, to the end of Domitian's reign, will be beſt related by Tacitus.“ P. Oſtorius, the proprætor, found 
things in great diſorder in Britain, the enemy having overrun the lands of our allies with leſs reſtraint 


Pr pr tor. 


ne Iceni, 


ROMANS in 


with palm branches k; 


B R IT AI N. 


; preſented Poſidius the eunuch with a haſta pura; C. Gavius with collars, bracelets 


phalerz, and a crown of gold, as appears on an antient marble at Turin (L). 
Mean time Plautius conducted the remainder of the war fo fucceſsfully, that Claudius deereed him an 
ovation, went out to meet him as he entered Rome, and paid him the compliment of -giving him the 


right hand as he went to and from the capitol l. 


Veſpaſian was now firſt diſtinguiſhed en; Claudius having 


given him a ſhare in this Britiſh war, where partly under Claudius himſelf, partly Ader Plautius, he 
three times engaged the enemy, reduced two very powerful people, above twenty towns, and the Iſle of 
Wight". On theſe accounts he was honoured with triumphal ornaments, and twice with the prieſthood in 
a ſhort time, hefides the conſulſhip, which he held the two laſt months of the year ». Titus alſo ſerved 
here in the capacity of tribune under his father?, and gained great reputation for activity and valout 
(having bravely relieved his father when beſieged), and no leſs for moderation, as appears from the num- 
ber of his ſtatues and inſcriptions (M) all over Germany and Britain (N). The ſucceeding tranſactions in 


te as they did not ſuppoſe the new general would march againſt them with an army to which he was a 


&* ſtranger, and at the beginning of winter. But he, convinced that the fear or confidence of an enemy 


& depend on the firſt events, marched againſt them with ſuch troops as were at hand, and cutting to pieces 


« all who oppoſed him, purſued the reſt, whom he had diſperſed, to prevent their collecting themſelves 
er again. Unwilling to truſt to a dangerous and uncertain peace, which would allow new reſt to the 
general or the army, he prepared to diſarm the nations whom there was reaſon to ſuſpect, and to draw - 


tc a line of camps round them between the rivers Antona and Severn 2. This ſtep was firſt oppoſed by the 


&« [ceni, a powerful nation, unbroken by the war, having before voluntarily embraced our alliance. By - 


er their advice the neighbouring nations appointed a place for battle, incloſed by a rude rampart of earth, 


The Cangi. 


The Bri- 
gantes. 


The Silures. 
The colonyof © 


Camalodu- 
num. 


„ mankind :. | Y 
e The army next _ 3 the 1 who beſides their own native ferocity, 3 great hopes 
Caractacus. 


The Ordo- 
vices. 


& with a narrow entrance (O), inacceſſible to horſemen, Theſe works the Roman general, though he L 


ce had only the auxiliary troops of the allies, without ſtrength of the legions, attempted to force, and diſ- 
« poſing his cohorts, drew up likewiſe ſome troops of horſe before the rampart. Upon a ſignal given, 


„they broke down the work, and fell upon the enemy, intangled | in their own incloſure (P). A con- ; 
« ſciouſneſs of their revolt, and deſpair of eſcaping, animated them to many gallant actions. In this 


ce battle M. Oſtorius, ſon of the lieutenant, gained the honour of having ſaved the life of a citizen. 
«© The defeat of the Iceni awed thoſe nations who] fluctuated between peace and war; and the army 
« advanced againſt the Cangi, whoſe territories they ravaged, carrying off much booty, the enemy not 


« daring to face them, and if they fell upon the rear by ſurprize, paying dear for it. The army was now 


“ got pretty near the ſea that looks towards the iſland of Ireland, when diſorders arifing among the 


* Brigantes obliged the general to return, he being conſtantly attentive not to make new conqueſts till the 


« former advantages were ſecured, The Brigantes r, after the ſlaughter of a few who had taken up arms, 
returned to their obedience, and obtained forgiveneſs. But neither ſeverity nor milder meaſures had any 
« effect on the Silures, who continued in arms, and required the force of the legions to reduce them. 


The ſooner to accompliſh this a colony was placed at Camalodunum, conſiſting of a numerous body of 


“ veterans, who took poſſeſſion of the conquered lands, ready to affiſt their countrymen againſt any revolt, 


and bring their allies to a conformity to our laws*, Some cities were alſo given to King Cogidunus, 


e agreeable to that ancient uſage of the Roman people to make even kings their inſtruments to enſlave 


ce in the valour of Caractacus, whom the many changes and proſperous turns of fortune had advanced to 
« a pre- eminence over the reſt of the Britiſh leaders. He artfully availing himſelf of his knowledge of 
{© the country countervailing his inferiority in numbers, transferred the war into the country of the Ordo- 


« vices, and being joined by thoſe who miſtruſted the peace ſubſiſting with us, put matters upon a deciſive 


„ iſſue, poſting himſelf on a ſpot, the approaches and retreats to 4 from which were as advantageous to 
« his party as they were n to us. He then threw up on the more acceſſible parts of rhe higheſt 


In the houſe of the Venetian -ambaſſidors, 
Fabretti Inſer. c. 3. p. 127. Gruter CCCCXYI. 1, 


- Suet. 1b. 
o Suet. Ib. 


2 1 Eucrop. VII. I L 4 


n Tae. Vit Agr. c. 13. 


vet, Tit. c. * 


4 Tacitus“ words are « einctoſque * Antoriam & Sabrinam cohibere, which Mr. Gale propoſes to read Junfe/que, paralleling it 
with a paſſage in Ammianus Marcellinus XXI. 13. © pretenturis jundturos citeriores ripas Tigridis.“ 
r Seneca calls them Scoto-Brigantes, as derived from the Scoto-Brigantes of Ireland. See in Lancaſhire and Cumberiac d. Gale MS, n. 


Ann. XII. 31, 


0 
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BELLO BRITANNICO 


PATRON, COLON, 


D. 


D. 


| TORQYIBVS. ARMILLIS, PHALERIS, 
' CORONA. AVREA 


(M) On a monument of the Plautian family at Tibur was an in- 


ſcription in which Titus Plautus is ſtiled ** Comes Claudii Caf. in 


& Britannia,” Gruter CCCCLIII. Mercer ad Tac. Ann, IV. 22. 5 


Lazius R. R. p. 11. 

N) Mr. Gale writes againſt Britanniam—#3i. But FO no 
inſcription in honour of Titus has yet come to light in Britain, we 
are not to controvert the authority of Suetonius, a contemporary 


| Writer, The ſcene of Veſpaſian and his ſon's actions lay in the 


ſouth parts of the iſland, where feweſt inſcriptions have been dif- 
covered. 


(O) Mr. Gale ſuppoſes this to be Vandalbury, where Roman 


coins are 8 found. MS, n. The camp ſo called on Hog- 


magog-hills ſuits the ſituation of the Iceni ; but query what con- 


nection the Iceni had with a line of forts from the Severn to the 


| Nyne, unleſs the concern for the general liberty of Britain ani- 
Sensi. Du « Chou. | 


mated them ? 
(P) Mr. Gale for clayſfris propoſes Lauri which proved a like 

impediment to Boadices's s army. 2 
* 1 8 


n Suet. Veſp. 4 Eutrop. VII. 19. | 
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ROMANS in BRITAIN, 


hills a kind of rampart of ſtone, below and ih front of which was a river difficult to ford, and on the 


works he placed the troops of ſoldiers v. The reſpective leaders alſo went round to animate and inſpirit 
them, leflening their fears; magnifying their hopes, and urging every encouragement uſual on theſe 
occaſions, Caractacus, running from one to another, bade them conſider that the work of that day 


would be the beginning of new liberty or eternal ſlavery : He ſet before them the example of theit 
anceſtors, who had driven Cæſar the dictator out of Britain, and by whoſe valour they had been hitherto 
preſerved from axes and tributes, and their wives and children from diſhonour. The people received 
theſe animating harangues with loud acclamations, engaging themſelves by the moſt ſolemn rites, 
according to the religion of their country, never to, yield to weapons or wounds, Their reſolution 
aſtoniſhed the Roman general, and the river in the way, together with the ramparts and the ſteeps, 
preſented to the affailants a formidable and reſolute appearance, But the ſoldiers were clamorous for 
the charge, crying that valour could bear down all oppofition, and the inferior officers inſpiring the 
ſame ſentiments, gave new courage to the troops. Oſtorius, after reconnoitring the ground to ſee 
which part was impenctrable and which acceſſible, led on the eager ſoldiers, and with much difficulty 
eroſled the river. When they came to the rampart, while they only threw their darts at a diſtance our 
people ſuffered moſt, and numbers were lain, But cloſing their ranks and placing their ſhields over 


them, they preſently tore down the rough irregular piles of ſtones, and coming to cloſe quarters obliged 


the barbarians to retire to the tops of the hulls, Thither allo both the light and heavy armed ſoldiers 
followed them, the former attacking them with their ſpears, the latter in a body, till the Britans, who 
had no armour or helmets to ſhelter "Aa, were thrown into confuſion, and if they made any refiſtance 
to the auxiliaries, they were cut to pieces by the ſwords and ſpears of the legionaries, againſt whom, 


when they turned, they were deftroyed by the broadfwords and javelins of the auxiliaries. This was an 
illuſtrious victory. The wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken, and his brother ſubmitted to the 


conqueror. Caractacus himſelf, by the common inſecurity of adverſity, throwing himſelf upon the 


protection of Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, was put in irons, and given up to the conquerors 


nine years after the war firſt broke out in Britain. His fame, which had N the iſlands, and the 


neighbouring provinces, and even Italy, made people eager to ſee what kind of man it was who had ſo 
* Jong let our power at defiance. Nor was the name or. Caractacus inconſiderable at Rome. And the 


Emperor in advancing his own glory added to that of the conquered prince. The people were aſſembled 


as to ſome great "fivht. The pretorian cohorts were under arms in the field before the camp. Firſt 


came the king's dependants and retinue, and the trappings and collars, and other trophies which he 


had won in foreign wars; next, his brothers, his wife and daughter, and laſt himſelf was preſented to 


the public view. The reſt expreſſed their fears in unworthy ee 


in theſe terms: 


„Had I made that prudent uſo of my 8 which my rank and She . me to 1 ds, I had 


come hither rather as a friend than as a priſoner. Nor would you have diidained the alliance-of one 


deſcended from illuſtrious anceſtors, and ſovereign over many nations. My preſent condition, diſgraceful 


as it is to myſelf, refle&s glory on you. Poſſeſſed as I once was of horſes, men, arms and wealth, what 


wonder if I parted from them with reluctance ! For ſince univerſal empire is your object, we muſt all 
be ſlaves. Had I been given up at the firſt, neither my fortune nor your glory would have been ſet in 


a diſtinguiſhed point of view, and my puniſhment would have ſunk all remembrance of me; In giving 
me my life you make me an eternal monument of your clemency.” 


© The emperor immediatcly pardoned Caractacus, his wife and brothers; As ſoon as their chains were 


taken off they procceded to pay their reſpects, in the ſame terms as before to the emperor, to Agrip- 


pina, who ſat on a raiſed ſeat not far off. A woman fitting at the head of the Roman army, among 
the Roman enfigns, and ſeeming to command them, was a new fight, and very foreign to the manners 
of our anceſtors. But ſhe aſſumed a ſhare in the government as obtained by her family. The ſenate 


was afterwards aſſembled, and many congratulatory ſpeeches were made on the taking of CaraCtacus, : 
It ſeemed as illuſtrious a ſight as when Scipio ſhewed Syphax, Paulus, Perſes, or other generals con- 


quered kings, to the Roman people; and the enſigns of a triumph were decreed to Oſtorius.“ 


Theſe vicbories over the Britans are ranked by hiſtorians among the moſt diſtinguiſhed memorials and 
teſtimonies of the Roman valour. Hence Seneca obſerves, * Claudius might boaſt having firſt con- 


quered the Britans, tor Julius Czfar only ſhewed them to the Romans.“ 


Ille Britannos 
Ultra noti 
Litora ponti, 
Et caruless 
Scuta Brigantes 
Dare Romuleis 
| Colla Cathenis 


* Catervzque majorum, Lipfius reads nationum, 
| * Ar Claud, 857, 


1 |  Foſſit 


Caractacus neither by his 
looks or language pleaded Pity 3 ; and when he came before the W 8 feat, addreſled himſelf to him 


Elſewhere he ſays of the ſame 


Xxxiii 
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xv ROMANS in BRI T AI N. 
Tuſft, & ipſum 
Nova Romana 


Tura ſecuris 
Tremere Oceanum. 


O'er Britans he the Roman ſceptre ſway'd, 
Him the Brigantes azure-arm'd obey'd ; 

The trembling ocean bows before his throne, 
And the new empire diſtant waters own (Q). 


And "TROP! the cragedian in his Octavia Y has theſe lines of Claudius: "TH 


cuique Britanni 
Terga dedere, 
Ducibus n'flris ante ignoti, 


Juriſque ſit. 


Unknown before to him the Britans bow, 
By their own ſtatutes only ruled till now. 


| And in the ſame piece *, ſpeaking of his croſſing the Thames, 


En qui Britannis (R) primus impoſuit jugum, 
Euota tantis claſſivus texit freta, 
Tatergue gentes barbaras tutus ſuit 

Et ſeva maria; conjugis ſeelere Jacet. 


Lo! whom ſubjected Thames firſt call'd her lord, 

Who diftant ſeas with numerous navies ſtor'd; | 

Safe o'er the ſeas, thro' barbarous realms he paſt, 
Sad victim of a treacherous wife at laſt! 


Hepebppus . allo ſays thus of Claudius: « Britain, which lies out of the world, but was brought i into 
ce it by the Roman valour: nations unknown to former ages are rendered confiderable by the Roman 
« victories; and thoſe people are now ſlaves who knew not what flavery was; born for themſelves alone, 
&* and always independent, having been placed out of the reach of a ſuperior power by the interpoſition 
4 of the ocean, and incapable of fearing thoſe whom they did not know, So that to have croſſed over 
« to the Britans was thought a greater action than to have triumphed over them ;” and in another placed, 

Ile alſo by his arms annexed to the Roman empire Britain concealed till then among the waves; a 

% conqueſt by which Rome acquired wealth, Claudius the reputation of prudence, and Nero of good 

« fortune.” And in another paſſage highly worthy to be produced ©; © Even the elements are become 
« ſubject to the Romans as before the world, which is bounded and circumſcribed by the Roman name, 
« being frequently called the Roman world. For to ſay the truth, the earth itſelf is leſs extenſive than the 
“Roman empire; the Roman valour reached beyond the ocean, in ſearch of other worlds, found a 
ce ſettlement in Britain ſo remote from the ends of the earth, that people cut off not merely from the pri- 
« yileges of Rome, but almoſt from human intercourſe, were ſent chither to be as it were baniſhed out of 

e the world. The ocean is no longer a boundary, and the Romans have found the way into its inmoſt 

oh receſles.” _ Joſephus alſo in the character of Titus * thus addreſſes the Jews : * What bound or  ——_ 
« is greater than the ocean? Yet the Britans incloſed by it dread the Romans enſigns.” 

The illuſtrious Joſeph Scaliger, in his Catalecta, has reſcued from oblivion the following lines of a 
very learned but unknown poet, which not being in every one's hands, I thought not unworthy of a place 
here for their merit. That learned young German J. Obſopæus lately informed me, that they appear 

from MIS. to be fo _ diſtinct e | _ 3 ＋ 
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 Auſoniis nunquam tellus violata triumphis 
Ita tus, Ceſare, fulmine procubuit, \ 


— 
CEE II g — 


j | * Delrius f Oceanuſque tuas ultra ſe reſpicit * aras. 
wt reads Profpicit. : oO) . . 3. 7 . - - 
it + Mw | rs Qui fanis mundo eft, non | erit imper io. 


Vida prius nulli jamjam ſpectata triumpho, 
liltbata tuos gens jacet in titulos; 
Tabula viſa diu, medioque recondita ponto 
| | | Libera victori jam modo colla dedit, 
3 Recluſerat, X | Euphrates, Ortus, Rhenus incluſerit { artos, 
| Oceanus medium venit in imperium. 


y V. 28-30, . 42—45. ET ny De Excidio Hieroſol. II. 9. . e Il. . CB. J. 


(Q) Theſe lines are part of a funeral dirge fg at the funeral (R) Camden reads Er qui ora Tamiſis; other u bad 7 angis. 
proceſſion of Claudius. In the ſame ſatire on this prince, Seneca Sculiger firit corrected 1 it as here Britannis, \ 
makes Clotho upbraid him with affecting to laviſh the ireedom of | | 
Rome on the Britans, and other barbarous 8 conſe: tucrat Bris 
taunos, _ togatos Tidere, 


Lilera 


ROMANS 


Libera non hoftem, non paſſa Britannia regem, 
Aternum noſero que procul orbe jacet, 

Felix adverſis & ſorte oppreſſa ſecunda, 

Communis nobis & tibi, Ceſar, erit. 


Ultima cingebat Tris tua, Romule, regna : 
Hic tibi finis erat, religioſe Numa 

Et tua, Dive, tuum ſacrata potentia calo 
Extremum citra conſtitit oceanum. 

At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes. 
Pars ęſt imperii, terminus ante fuit. 


Mars pater, & noſtræ gentis tutela Quirine, 
Et magno pojitus Ceſar uterque polo. 
Cernitis ignotos Latid ſub lege Britannos, « 
Sol citra noſtrum flectitur imperium. „ 
| Ultima ceſſerunt adoperto clauſtra profunds. 
Et Jam Romano cingimur * oceans. 


Opponis fruſtra rapidum Germania Maki, | 
Euphrates prodeſt nil tibi, Parthe fugaæ. 

Oceanus jam terga dedit, nec pervius ulli, 

Caeæſareos faſces, imperiumque tulit. 


Ila procul noftro ſamota, excluſaque c&lo, 
Alluitur noſtra vita Britannis aqua, 

Semota ꝶ & vaſto disjunfta Britannia ponto, 

Unctaque inacceſſis horrida litoribus. 

Quam pater invictis Nereus vallaverit undit, 
Luam fallax &ſtu circuit oceanus ; 3 

a Brake fortita plagam ||; qua frigida ſemper 

Præulgetiſtellis Arctos inocciduis. 

Conſpectuque tuo devicta Britannia, Cafar, 
Subdidit inſucto colla pr emenda ugo. 

Ahpice, confundit populos impervia tellus, | 
enen ef quod adbuc orbis, S orbis erat. 


The land Auſonia's ck. never 3 
All- conquering Cæſar, bends the neck to 1 3 
Beyond the ſeas we find your altars crown'd ; 


What bounds the world does not your empire bound. = 


18 unconquer 'd, the ſubjected now 

Shall weave the bay for thy triumphant brow, 
That fabled land, hid in the circling main, 

Bears on her freeborn neck thy captive chain; 
The eaſt Euphrates bounds, the north the Rhine, 
On both ſides Ocean owns the empire thine. 


Nor foe nor king unconquer'd Britain owns, 
For ever diſtant from our world remov'd, 
Secure in trouble, bleſt in fortune's frowns, 
Common to us and Cæſar the has . . 


Tiber, O Romulus, thy realms confin'd, 
Of thine, religious Numa, 'twas the bound ; 
Thine, mighty Ceſar, mong the gods inſhrin'd, | 
Old ocean for their utmoſt limit found. 
Now betwixt either world old ocean roll'd, 
Extends the empire which it once controul d. 


Mars and Quirinus, guardians of our ſtate, 


And Cæſar, ſov'reign monarch of the poles, , 


View ſtranger Britans own the Roman laws, 
And Sol within our rule his chariot rolls. 
From utmoſt receſs fled the vaſt profound, 
And e ocean is the extremeſt Roman bound. | 


- h 


in BRITAIN. 
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In vain Germania boaſts her rapid Rhine, | 
Euphrates thee, fleet Parthian, nought avails ; 
Ocean retires; that once impervious line 
Bears Czſar's faſces and commanding ſails; 


Britain remov'd, excluded from our heaven, 
Whoſe ſhores the ocean we have conquer'd laves, 
Britain to diſtanee in the wide ſea driven, 
Begirt with ſteep ſhores and with foaming waves. 
By father Nereus fenc'd with wat'ry walls, 
With fickle ocean's tides for ever wet; 
To the cold aſpects of the north expos'd; 
; And ruled by northern ſtars that never ſet; 
Won, mighty Cæſar, by a ſingle look 
Of thine, Britannia bows her ſuppliant neck; 
And chearful bears the unaccuſtom'd yoke, 
Nor once repines beneath the maſter's check. 
Behold moſt diſtant nations now combin'd, 
And the two worlds in one great empire join d. 
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To proceed in the words of Tacitus . © At this time Oftorius' ſucceſſes took a doubtful turm; whether 

« jt was that the Romans, ſuppoſing the reduction of Caractacus had put an end to the war, grew remiſs 

ein their ſervice, or that the enemy were more exaſperated to revenge by compaſſion for ſo great a king, the 

« Britans ſurrounded the camp marſhal and legionary cohorts who were left to build forts among the 

« Silures, and had it not been for relief from the neareſt towns and caſtles, the troops had been intirely 

cut off, The marſhal and eight centuri6hs, and ſome of the moſt active men were killed; and not 

« long after the enemy fell upon our troops as they were foraging, and routed the parties of horſe ſent 

« out to ſuccour them. Oſtorius detached ſome light cohorts, who would not have been able to ſtop the 

« flight of their comrades, if the legions had not charged. Their ſtrength made the battle equal, and at 
length decided it in our favour. The enemy by favour of the evening eſcaped with little loſs. Several 

« engagements followed upon this, frequently like marauding ſkirmiſhes among woods and marſhes, as 

& chance or valour urged them on, for revenge or plunder, by the general's order, and ſometimes without 

„ his knowledge; but eſpecially the obſtinacy of the Silures, who were exaſperated by a current ſaying of 
the Roman general, that the very name of the Silures muſt be extirpated, as formerly that of the 

„ Sicambri who were tranſported i into Gaul. They fell upon two auxiliary cohorts, whom the avarice of 

g their officers had led out to pillage without due caution, and by diſtributing the booty and priſoners 
they had engaged other nations to revolt. Juſt at this time Oſtorius died, worn out with fatigue and 

„ anxiety, to the great joy of his enemies, who conſidered him as no contemptible officer; and if he 

« had not fallen in the field, the courſe of war muſt have put an end to his days. | 

Aulus Didius, * When the emperor heard of his death he appointed Aulus Didius f to ſucceed him, that the pro- 
 - Poprivre ©, ec yince might not be without a governor, Didius made haſte thither, but found affairs in no good 
| « ſituation, from an unſucceſsful rencontre between the enemy and the legion commanded by Manlius 
% Valens. The enemy alſo took care to magnify this, in order to terrify the new general, who himſelf 

« increaſed the report, that he might gain the more credit from compoſing the diſturbances, or more 

« eaſy excuſe if they continued. This defeat alſo had been occafioned by the Silures, who extended their 

« outrages upon it till on the ſudden approach of Didius they were repulſed, 

Sw , 0 About this time Claudius died, and was ſucceeded by Nero, who, having no military turn, had 
« even entertained thoughts of withdrawing the army from Britain, and dropped his defign only for ſhame 

&« Jeaſt he ſhould ſeem to detra& from Claudius glory. After Caractacus was made priſoner, the principal 
Veuutins. © and ableſt commander among the enemy was Venutius, of the ſtate of the Jugantess, who had long 
| continued faithful to, and enjoyed the protection of the Romans, while he remained the huſband of 
queen Cartiſmandua ; but differences ſoon rifing i into a war between them, he had formed hoſtile deſigns 

* apainſt us alſo. The diſpute being at firſt confined to themſelves, Cartiſmandua by her artifices took off 

60 che brother and relations of Venutius. The enemy being enraged at this, and aſhamed to ſubmit to a 
woman, a choſen body of brave youths invaded her dominions. This we had foreſeen, and had ſent 

& ſome cohorts to ſupport them; on which a bloody battle enſued, the ſucceſs of which was at firſt | 

« uncertain, but the iſſue perfectly agreeable, Another battle was fought with equal ſucceſs by the legion 
under the command of Ceſius Nafica, For Didius, being far advanced in years, and loaded with 

„ honours, contented himſelf with harraſſing and repulſing the enemy by his officers. He kept poſſeſſion 

&« of what former generals had gained, and advanced the line of caſtles a little further on, ſufficient to pur- 

« chaſe the reputation of having extended out acquiſitions. _ Theſe tranſactions of the proprætors Oſtorius 

« and Didius during ſeveral year, I haye here thrown together | in one * for the benefit of memory of 
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e Ann. XII. 38—40. — F Whom Tacitus Ann. XIV. 29. calls Avitus, and Vit. Agr. Didius Gallus, 
by Brigantes, Or Wigan, Gale MS. n, 89 7 SY (6 h Ann. XIV. 29-40. 
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R O M A N S in B RITA IN. 


« Didius Avitus was ſucceeded by Veranius; who made ſome inconſiderable trbads into the country 
« of the Silures, but was prevented by death from carrying the war further. He had the reputation of 
great auſterity while living, but his ambition diſcovered itſelf in the laſt words of his will. For after 


(e the whole province to his obedience: 


% The command in Britain was at that time in the hands of Suetonius Paulinus, who in military 
abilities and popularity, which is ever making compariſons, was competitor with Corbulo, and ambitious 
« to equal the glory of recovering Armenia by the reduction of the rebels here. He prepared therefore 
to invade Mona, an iſland full of inhabitants, and a retreat for fugitives. For this purpoſe he cauſed 
« ſhips to be made with flat bottoms for a ſteep uncertain ſhore: In theſe the foot were conveyed over; 
« the cavalry followed by fording in deep water, or ſwimming, and towing the horſes. On the ſhore ſtood 
a motley troop of armed men, mixed with women running up and down among them, dreſſed like 
e furies in black garments, their hair diſhevelled, and torches in their hands. The Druids allo attended 
lifting up their hands to heaven, and uttering dreadful exetrations. The novelty of the ſight fo 


. 


La) 


= 


« till animated by the exhortation of the general, and encouraging one another not to fear an army of 
« women and madmen, they advanced, bore down all they met, and involved them in their own fire. 


down. For it was their practice to offer the blood of their priſoners 0 on their tal; and conſult the £908 
( by the entrails of men. | e | | 

% While Suetonius was thus ugs he received advice of a ſudden revolt of the province. | Prafuta« 

gus, king of the Iceni, renowned for his wealth, had appointed the emperor and his own two daughters 

his heirs, ſuppoſing fuch a compliment would put his kingdom and family out of the reach of inſult, 

But juſt the contrary fell out; His kingdom was pillaged by centurions, his houſe by ſlaves, as if 

4 both had been the prize of war; And ſirſt his wife Boadicia + was ſcourged and his daughte s raviſhed. 


* 
* 


A 
* 


ſlavery, compare their ſeveral injuries; and heighten them by their repreſentation. They ſaw that ca\miy 
ſubmitting ro them ſerved only to encourage greater oppreſſion, Inſtead of one king they had now 
two, of whom the lieutenant exerciſed his rage on their bodies, the procurator on their goods; the dis. 
agreement and harmony of the governors were alike fatal to the ſubjects; the one oppreſſing them with 
troops and officers, the other with inſolenee and extortion. Nothing now was ſafe from their avarice 


and luſt. In battle the ſtrongeſt won the ſpoil ; here every daſtard and mean-ſpirited wreteh pillaged 
their houſes, carried off their children, preſſed them into ſervice like people who would die for any 
thing ſooner than their country. Whereas if the Brirans would but reflect on their own numbers, they 


would find the number of troops ſent among them inconſiderable. By ſuch reſlections Germany had 
ſhaken off the yoke, though defended by a river only inſtead of the ocean. Their country, their 
wives, their parents, were ſo many motives to them to ſupport a war to which their enemies were urged 
only by avarice and luxury, and would therefore retire as the late Julius Cæſar had done, if they 
would but imitate the bravery of their anceſtors, and not be diſheartened by the iflue of one or two 


be ſurprized in ſuch defigns than to attempt the execution of them. 
“ Encouraged by theſe and ſuch like confiderations, and headed by Boadicea, a lady of the Hlood- 
royal (as they make no diſtinction of ſex in command i), they took up arms, engaged in their revolt 
the Trinobantes, and all other nations not yet inured to ſubmiſſion, with whom they privily concerted 
meaſures for the recovery of their liberty, with a deep inveteracy againſt the veterans. For being lately 
ſettled in the new colony of Camalodunum, they had driven them out of their houſes and lands, calling 
them priſoners and flaves, the ſoldiery encouraging the weaker of the veterans by a fimilarity of life, 
and hope of the fame indulgence. Here was a temple built in honour of the deceaſed emperor 
Claudius, as an altar (S) of eternal dominion, u .re a ſociety of prieſts, appointed as for religious 
purpoſes, lived upon the public. It ſeemed no difficult attempt to deſtroy the colony which had no 
fortification to defend it, through the inattention of our generals, who made pleaſure more than utility 
their object. About this time the ſtatue fell down backwards &, as if it gave way of its own accord to 
the enemy. Women, ſtruck with enthuſiaſtic fury, foretold the ruin of the place by ſongs. A noiſe 
of rangers was heard in the ſenate-houſe, the theatre echoed with howlings, and an appearance as of 
a colony deſtroyed was ſeen in the Æſtuary l. The ocean appeared bloody, and figures of human 


For wicis ſome copies read viel is. 4 Called alſo Bondicea and Voadica. | 
4 Vit, PE Co 15, 10, 7. | K- See Xiphlin i in Nero, | I Of the Thames. Xiph. 


085 Frienſpemius for ara propoſes arx, which, beſides the in- being the firſt colony and regular ſeitlement of the Romans here. 

«nces he alledges in ſupport of ir, ſeems a more proper reading Mr. Gale ſuppoles ras ultra ſe proſpicit aras in the fitſt epigram, 
than ara, which is {ſynonymous with templum. Aræ æternæ domina- p. Axxiv. to mewn are Irgionunty and io be een to ara ltrua 
lior /e means the capitol or ſeat ot eternal dominion, Camalodunum domination:s here. 


Vo L. J. | | | k | | | | 40 Britans, : 


© much flattery to Nero, he added, that if he had lived but two rag longer he would have reduced 


ſtruck the ſoldiers thar they ſtood as it were metiouleſs; expoſing themfelves to the enemy's weapons, 


6 Garriſons were afterwards placed in the towns *, and the groves ſacred to their bloody ſuperſtitions cut 


bodies ſeemed to be left on the thore at ebb tide ; all which eutumftances;: while they encouraged the | 


xxxvii 


F.ranius, 
P. 0701 or. 


Srrtonins 
Pauinus, 
php. tor. 


Ms nas 


5 Druids, 


Praſtagus, 


All the chiefs of the Iceni, as if the whole country had been lawſul plunder, were ſtripped of their : 
hereditary poſſeſſions, and the king's relations treated as ſlaves. Theſe outrages, and the apprebenfion 
of greater when they ſhould be reduced to a province, made the Britans reflect on the miſei;es of 


battles z that the unfortunate have more vigour as well as more perſeverance ; that the gods themſelyes | 
compaſſionated the Britans, and detained the Roman general and the lieutenant with the army in another 
iſland, while they were engaged in the arduous buſineſs of deliberation, and it was more PEW to 
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xxxviii ROMANS in BR IT AI N. 
ve Britans, diſheartened the veterans, But as Suetonius was at a great diſtance, they applied to the pro- 
« curator Catus Decianus for aſſiſtance. He ſent them only 200 men, and thoſe not properly armed; 
«© and there was in the town a ſmall company - of ſoldiers who truſted to the ſtrength of the temple. 
*« Thoſe who were privy to the revolt perplexed their meaſures fo that they neither drew lines or ditches, 
* nor ſent away the aged and women, reſerving only the youth; and thus in all the ſecurity of peace 
« they found themſelves ſurrounded by the barbarians. The reſt of the town was plundered and burnt 
« on the firſt attack. The temple to which the ſoldiery had retired ſtood a two days ſiege before it was 
c taken. And the victorious Britans advancing to meet Petilius Cerialis, lieutenant of the ninth legion (T), 
© who was coming up to their relief, routed the legion, and killed all the infantry, Cerialis with the 
* cavalry eſcaped to the camp, and ſheltered himſelf behind the entrenchments. The procurator Catus 
« alarmed at this defeat, and the reſentment of the province which his avarice had provoked to revolt, 
C haſtened over to Gaul. | 
« Suetonius with aſtoniſhing reſolution marched through the midſt of the enemy to London, which 
ie was not yet honoured with the name of a colony, but conſiderable for the reſort of merchants and for 
e trade v. Here heſitating whether he ſhould make that the ſeat of war, conſidering how weak the gar- 
&« riſon was, and warned by the checks given to Petilius' raſhneſs, he reſolved to preſerve the whole at the 
« hazard of one town. Neither the tears nor lamentations of the people imploring his aſſiſtance prevented 
ce him from giving the ſignal for marching, receiving into his army ſuch as followed him. All thoſe 
« whom the weakneſs of ſex, or infirmities of age, or attachment to the place induced to ſtay behind, fell 
« into the enemy's hands. The ſame calamity befel the municipium of Verulam ; for the barbarians 
« lighting all caſtles and garriſons d, a, plundered the richeſt and moſt defenceleſs places, their principal 
« object being booty. It appears that 100,000 citizens and allies periſhed in the abovementioned places. 
« For they never made priſoners to fell or exchange them according to the practice of war. They 
regarded nothing but ſlaughter, hanging, burning, aucli, as if they wanted to retaliate former 
« puniſhments, and anticipate their vengeance. - | 15 
LSuetonius now ſaw himſelf at the head of the fourteenth ok, with the Vexillail of the twentieth, 
« and the auxiliaries from the neareſt countries, amounting in all to near 10,000 regular troops, when he 
thought it adviſcable to advance, and come to a battle with all expedition. He made choice of a ſpot (C) 
« defended by defiles, and cloſed in the rear by a foreſt, convinced that no danger was to be apprehended 
« from the enemy, who would make their attack in front, and that an open plain gave no apprehenſion 
&© of ambuſcades. The legionaries were drawn up in many deep ranks, the light armed troops diſpoſed 
« around in companies, and the flanks covered with the cavalry. The Britiſh troops bounded about in 


« companies and troops, an/innumerable multitude, and in ſuch high ſpirits that they brought their wives = 


te to be witneſſes of their victory, and placed them in waggons ſtationed on the outer circuit of the plain. 
« Boadicea, in a chariot with her daughters, as ſhe came to the reſpective nations (it being no unuſual 
thing for the Britiſh armies to be commanded by women) declared to them that ſhe conſidered herſelf 


«© not as the deſcendant of noble anceſtors, poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty and a large revenue, but as one of 
© the community, prepared to avenge the loſs of her liberty, the ſtripes inflicted on her body, and 


ec the diſhonour done to her daughters, for that the Romans” defires were riſen to ſuch a height that neither 
e their perſons, their age, nor their chaſtity were ſafe: that the gods however favoured their juſt 
te revenge; the legion which attempted an engagement was cut off; the reſt concealed in their camp. or 
« providing for their eſcape ; that they would never ſtand the ſhouts and clamours of ſo many thouſands, 


5 „ much leſs their ſhock and fury; that if they conſidered the number of forces, or the cauſes of the | 


cc war, they would reſolve that day to conquer or die: this 1 was s the laſt reſource for her, a woman; let 
« the men, if they pleaſed, live and be ſlaves.” . | - IP 


« Suetonius was not filent in this critical conjuncture; but though his chief ande was in the 
« bravery of his troops, he employed exhortations and intreaties. He animated them to deſ. piſe the noiſy 


empty threats of the barbarians, whoſe numbers conſiſting more of women than of young men, ſuch: 


« weak unarmed people would ſoon give way when they felt the ſwords and valour of troops by whom 


d they had been ſo often defeated ; that even in many legions the event of the battle was determined by a 
4c few; and that it would augment their glory that ſo ſmall a body acquired the ſame renown as a whole 
« army; only he recommended to them to keep their ranks, and, after diſcharging their javelins, to con- 
ce tinue the ſlaughter with the boſſes of their ſhields and their ſwords, regardleſs of the booty: all being 
ee their own when once they had ſecured the victory. The ardour of the ſoldiers kept pace with the 


« gxhortations of the general: ſo ready were the veterans at their arms, and ſo tried in many battles, 


te that Suetonius, certain of the event, gave the ſignal for the charge. At firſt the legion maintained its 


„ ground with ne reſolution, and making uſe of the confined ſpace of ground as a e when 


m We, or 8 both 1 to mean the ſame. n Prafidiiſque mluaribus, or m eats. 


0 Deferentes in tutum. Lipſius reads defendentibus intutum. 


(T) Mr. Gale obſerves that the ninth legion was ſtatiened at and all this part of the country at Tn time moſt probably foreft, 
Vork, as appears by an inſcription in Yorkſhire, MS. n. But ſeems to make directly againſt him. Ac the ſame time it molt he 
query if of ſo early date, owned the name of the camp gives it to che Britans, It might 

0) Mr. Morant, upon comparing all accounts and circumſtances, have been an oppidum ; but Tacitus“ account gives no reaſon to 
perf himſelf that this battle was fought near Epping, by the think they threw up any work at this juncture. The want of barrow's 


de of Copthall park, where is now a fine camp called Ambre/bank, is an argument that fo great a ſlaughter could hardly have happened 


incloſing above eleven acres, Hitt, of Eſſex I. 46. Colch, p. 23. here. 
n. Z. But this obvious ei. cumſtance of the aition being in a Hain, 


&« the 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. xxxix 
« the enemy came to cloſe quarters, and all their weapons were diſcharged, they iſſued out as it were in 
« form of a wedge. The auxiliaries made a like attack, and the cavalry with their lances in arreſt bore 
« down all before them. The reſt took to their heels, but were inipeded in their eſcape by the 
« ring of waggons, which blocked up the way, The ſoldiers did not ſpare the lives even of the women, 
« and ſtabbed the very beaſts; thus adding to the heaps of ſlain. The glory of that day may rank with 
c the moſt famous antient victories; for ſome affirm that no leſs than 80, ooo Britans fell in this battle. 
« About 400 of our ſoldiers were killed, and not more wounded. Boadicea put an end to her life by 
« poiſon ; and Pcenius Poſthumus, the camp-marſhal of the ſecond legion, hearing of the ſucceſs of the 
« fourteenth and twentieth, unable to ſupport the reflection of having deprived his legion of the ſame 
« renown, and diſobeyed the general's orders contrary to the laws of war, threw himſelf on his ſword. 
« The army being now all collected together was kept in the field under ſkins to put an end to the Rs 
« war. The emperor augmented the troops with 2000 legionaries, eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and 1000 
v horſe from Germany, On their arrival the ninth legion was recruited, The cohorts and other troops 
c were placed in new winter quarters, and all the nations, whoſe inclinations were wavering or hoſtile, 
(e were ravaged by fire and ſword. But the enemy ſuffered moſt from famine, for want of attention to 
« ſowing of corn; and ſolely intent on proſecuting the war, they reckoned on our proviſions; and theſe 
ce haughty people were flow in their advances to peace, becauſe Julius Claſſicianus, who ſucceeded Catus, 7utius Claſs 
c and diſagreed with Suetonius, impeded the public intereſt by his private quarrels, and gave out that %. 
ec they muſt wait for a new general, who would treat thoſe who ſubmitted with lenity, without the reſent- 
te ment of an enemy or haughtineſs of a conqueror. At the ſame time he wrote to Rome that there was 
« no proſpect of an end of the war, unleſs a ſucceſſor was appointed to Suetonius, whoſe — he 
« aſcribed to his ill conduct, and his good ſucceſs to the fortune of the ſtate, $45) Poe 
% Polycletus therefore, one of the emperor's freedmen, was ſent to inquire into affairs hete; s Nero EN 
« flattering himſelf that his authority would not only reſtore harmony between the lieutenant and the pro- 
.« curator, but ſoothe the minds of the barbarians to peace. Polycletus croſſing the ocean with an 


« immenſe retinue, which incumbered Italy and Gaul, created no ſmall alarm to our own ſoldiers. But 


ce the enemy made a jeſt of him, fluſhed as they were with liberty, ſtrangers to the power of freedmen, 5 
« and aſtoniſhed at the deference ſhewn to a ſlave by the general and army that had put an end to ſuch a 
„ war, He made however a very favourable report to the emperor ; Suetonius was continued in the 
«© command, till upon ſome ſhips being run aſhore, and the crews loſt, he was ordered, as if the war ſtill | 
« continued, to give up the army to Petronius Turpilianus, who had juſt cloſed his conſulſhip, as a more Priori 


« eaſy tempered man, more a ſtranger to the faults of the enemy, and therefore more inclined to forgive duc acorn | | 


e them on ſubmiſſion. He without inſulting the enemy, or being inſulted by them, diſguiſing indolent OK 
te inaQtivity with the ſpecious name of peace, contented himſelf with ſettling former differences, and l 
without extending his views any farther, gave up the province to Trebellius Maximus? „ Ghats 

This general was ſtill more inactive, and having had no experience in the camp, governed the pro- . con : _—_— 
vince with an affable moderation. The barbarians had learned to comply with ſoothing vices, and the TE JJ er ng | 

interruption of civil wars afforded a juſt excuſe for remiſſneſs; but our affairs ſuffered by diſcord, | 

while the ſoldiers uſed to expeditions wantoned in indolence %. The avarice and meanneſs of the general | | 
rendered him contemptible and odious to the army. Their averſion was fomented by Roſcius Cælius, 

lieutenant of the twentieth legion, formerly at variance with him; but the civil confuſions made them 

ce proceed to greater lengths. Trebellius laid the blame of the ſedition and negle& of diſcipline on 
Czlius, who in return charged Trebellius with plundering and impoveriſhing the troops. Theſe ſhame- 

ful quarrels between the commanders brought on a total loſs of reſpect in the army. Their differences 

roſe to ſuch a height that the auxiliaries venting their reproaches, and the cohorts and alz taking part 

with Czlius, Trebellius, abandoned by all, .made the beſt of his way to Vitellius. The peace of the 

province remained uninterrupted, notwithſtanding the departure of this conſular officer, it being 
governed by the lieutenants of the eons,” on an equal footing, except the en that ing 

derived from his inſolence *. | | | 5 
2. During the civil war between Galba, Otho 5 vitellius, the hand ſent in his room vedius Bolatws *. s Vidtius Bold 
He gave Britain no trouble by military diſcipline, the ſame inactivity prevailing in regard to the ¼ Proptæ- 


e 


tor. 
N enemy, and the ſame diſorder in the camp, except that Bolanus maintained a fair character, and having 
« no vices to make him odious, the eſteem of the troops ſupplied the place of authority *; and though 
: ce Vitellius demanded aſſiſtance from Britain, Bolanus delayed ſending it, alledging that Britain was 
„ e. never ſufficiently ſettled v. But the ſingular regard of the province to Veſpaſian ſoon brought over Britain 
$ “e to his intereſt; for when the command of the ſecond legion there was given him by Claudius, he 6 
e diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war, at the ſame time ſecuring the affections of the other troops, in which 
© moſt of the centurions and ſoldiers promoted by Vitellius eagerly went over to a ſovereigt whom 
e they were ſo well acquainted with. And the ſoldiers of the fourteenth legion, named the conquerors of 
"y « Britain, recalled from hence by Nero to the Caſpian ſea, fiding with Otho, and being defeated 1 
be « ſent back into Britain by Vitellius, were again recalled by letters from Mucianus. 
Ar This civil war kindled no reſentment in the breafts of the Britiſh army. No other legions paſt. 
7 through the various civil commotions ſo innocently as theſe, either by reaſon of their diftance from the 
» Ann. XIV. 31. 39. Vit. Agr. 16 | 1 Vit, Agr. 16. | Tac. Hiſt, I. 60, _ * Hiſt, II. 65, 
9 t Vit. Apr, 10. 5 Hiſt, I. 97+ | _ 4 | | Dn ; 1 | | 
| | 8 | ſcene 


$$ ROMANS in- B RTT AIN. 
& ſcene of action, or that they had been taught by repeated expeditions to direct all their reſentment 

* againſt the common enemy. But theſe feuds and frequent reports of civil wars, encouraged the Britans 

Fenufus, „ under the conduct of Venuſius, who, befides*his natural ferocity and averſion to the Roman name, 
Cartiſmandua, © was animated by private pique againſt his wife Cartiſmandua. She was queen of the Brigantes, and had 
cc great influence by her rank, and her authority was increaſed after ſhe had ſeemed to contribute to the 
ce triumph of the emperor Claudius, by making king Caractacus priſoner by ſurprize, who was conducted 
& in that famous triumph-like parade, Wealth, and the wantoneſs of proſperity, made her deſpiſe her 
* huſband Venuſius, and after making away with his relations; ſhe admitted her huſband's armour-bearer 
« Vellocatus to a ſhare of her bed and throne. This crime gave a ſhock to the family; the people 
ce favoured her huſband, while the queen's paſſion and cruelty ſupported her gallant. Venuſius, afhſted 
&« by his allies, and the Brigantes at the ſame time revolting, brought Cartiſmandua into the moſt 
«© imminent danger, She then applied to the Romans for aſſiſtance, and our forces after ſcveral battles 
tc reſcued the queen; but ſtill Venuſius continued in nnn of the kingdom, and we had a war upon 


Nennen | f : [8-1] 
 Fſpafan em- © Mucianus being now appoitited governor of Rome for Veſpaſian, appointed Julius Agricola, who had 
. Julie ., taken part with Veſpaſian, and had approved himſelf an officer of integrity and bravery, o the com- 
cla. * mand of the twentieth legion but lately brought to his allegiance, and ſent over to Britain, where his prede- 


„ n was reported to be raifing diſturbances; for this legion had ſhewn itſelf too much for, and formidable 
& even to conſular lieutenants. Nor was the prætorian lieutenant able to controul it, whether by his own or 
rc the ſoldiers fault. Agricola therefore being appointed both to ſucceed in the command, and to punith 
&« them, by an unparalleled moderation choſe rather to have it appear that. he found theſe ſoldiers orderly 
e than made them ſo y. And though Vectius Bolanus had then the command in Britain, and governed it 
„with more lenity than ſuited this ſavage province, Agricola tempered his ſeverity, and checked his 
« warmth of temper from breaking out, having learned to obey, and to unite advantage with propricty. . 
Peſilius Ca- © Bur when Veſpaſian recovered Britain with the reſt of the world, his great generals and excellent 
1 propre. armies checked the enemy's proſpe&s, and Petilius- Cerialis ſtruck a panic on the ſtate of the 
68 Brigantes, which was accounted the moſt numerous of the whole province, by attacking them, and 
* after ſeveral, and ſome of them bloody battles, reduced great part of Britain by victory, or involved 
| e jt in war. And when Cerialis had eclipſed the reputation, and leſſened the care of another of his ſuc- 
Fulins Fran- és“ ceſſors, the whole weight was alſo borne by Julius Frontinus, a great man, as far as he had opportu- 
. Proprxs 4c nity of proving himſelf ſo, who ſubdued the powerful and warlike nation of the Silures, in ſpite of the 
85 & united oppoſition of the enemy and the ground. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Britain, ſuch the turns | 
Julius Agri» © of war, when Agricola came over in the middle of the ſummer, when the ſoldiers, as if the time for 
| _ Far expedition had been paſt, were indulging in ſecurity, and the enemy availing themſelves of the op- 
„ portunity. The ſtate of the Ordovices, not long before his arrival, had cut off almoſt a whole ala 
e ſtationed in their country; and this beginning had ſo encouraged the province, that thoſe who wiſhed 
« for war muſt approve the example, or wait to ſee the diſpofition of. the new lieutenant. 
Agricola, though the ſummer was advanced, the troops diſperſed over the province, the ſoldiers 
& affurance of reſt apt to create delays, and unfavourable to the deſign of beginning a war, and many 
| thought it of more conſequence to ſecure ſuſpicious places, determined to face the danger. Aſſembling 
« therefore all the forces of the legions, and a ſmall body of auxiliaries, as the Ordovices dared not 
+ come to a battle, he himſelf, to inſpire the reſt with equal courage in the common danger, drew up the 
army in full face of them. Having ſlain almoſt the whole nation, ſenſible of the importance of parſuwg 155 
. chis reputation, and that the event would anſwer to the outſet, he bent all his thoughts to reduce the iſland 
The iſland * Mona, which I have before obſerved Paulinus was prevented from keeping. poſſeſſion of by the revolt of 
Mons © all Britain. But as in the uncertainty of deliberation. ſhips had not been prepared, the prudence and 
« perſeverance of the general conveyed the troops over. For leaving all the baggage, he fo ſuddenly 
ic detached the flower of the auxiliaries who were acquainted with the fords, and practiſed in ſwimming 
according to the cuſtom of their country, by which they can manage themſelves, their arms and. horſes 
& at the farhe time, the enemy who expected a fleet of ſhips,” and an n by ſea, wer e ſeized with 
„ aſtoniſhment, and believed nothing difficult or, inſurmountable. to men who made war in this manner. : bo 
They therefore ſued for peace, and ſurrendered the ifland ; and Agricola acquired the reputation of a « 
bs great and illuſtrious general, who, immediately upon his arrival in the province, had. devoted to labour "i 
* and danger the time that others ſpend in parade or intrigue. Nene eie ” 
Nor did Agricola make ſo little advantage of his ſucceſs as to call the kecpihg the ! people : 2 
_& in, obedience a victory or an expedition. He did not even ſend the detail of his exploits in letters ENS 
te decked with laurel; but by concealing! his glory increaſed it, people inferring from his filence about 7 
te ſuch great atchievements his future proſpects. As he was perfectly acquainted with the temper of the ec 
e province, and had been taught by the experience of others ha little advantage could be derived from T0 
arms it followed by outfage, he determined to eradicate the very cauſes of the war. Beginning at — 
* home he firſt regulated his own family, which many perſons find as hard a taſk as to govern a province. 85 
He ſuffered his freedmen and ſervants to have no ſhare in public affairs; he patronized no ſoldiers 5 
tc from private affection, nor from the recommendation or intreaties of the centurions. He would inform Yo 
ce himſelf of every thing, though not himſelf execute every thing, but preſumed upon the fidelity of « 
cc every good man, He Keil fmall faults, rg ſecurity for greater; not always inſiſting on is 
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ROMANS in BRITAIN, 


puniſhment; | but oftner contenting himſelf with repentance, making it a rule rather to promote to 


charges and governments perſons who would not be guilty of faults, than to condemn them when they 


were guilty ; and to ſoften the advance of corn and tributes by the equal diſtribution of offices; abo- 
liſhing thoſe profits which are more diſguſting than the tribute itſelf, For people were obliged, out of 
mere wantonneſs, to wait at the locked-up granaries, and buy corn for nothing, and ſell it at a high 


price. Perplexed marches and diſtant countries were marked out, that the ſtates might carry it from 


the neareſt winter quarters to diſtant inacceſſible places, till few perſons derived any advantage from 


what was at hand for all. By immediately reforming theſe abuſes in his firſt year, his excellent 
character ſecured peace, which the negligence or eaſineſs of former governors had made as dreadful as 


war itſelf =.“ 
About this time died Veſpaſian, whom for theſe ſucceſſes of his generals, and his own gallant conduct 


under Gain, THEN Flaccus thus addreſſes i in che beginning of his poem: | , 


Tuque © pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama, Caledonius poſiquam tua carbaſa vexit 
Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignatus Iulos. 


O thou to whom the unfrequented ſea 
Reſerv'd the honour of diſcovery !_ 
When Caledonia's waves thy vetlel bore, 
Thoſe waves that Phrygia's race diſdain'd before. 


his army, publicly praiſed the moderation of the troops, and cenſured 2 5 as were diſorderly; 


| Fi itus, the delight of the world, ſuccceding his father, (Agricola on the approach of ſummer aſſembled Titus, 


marked a ſpot for a camp himſelf, and in perſon fortified the foreſts and æſtuafies, allowing the enemy 
no reſpite from ſudden inroads and devaſtations, and when he had ſufficiently alarmed them, by his 


lenity offered freſh inducements to peace. By this conduct many ſtates, which till then had ſtood out, 


gave hoſtages and laid afide their reſentment, ſubmitted to have a line of garriſons and caſtles drawn 


round them, and fo well diſpoſed that no part of the country was left io, nts, not even thoſe before 


unnoticed. 


"7 enſuing winter was Andy in the moſt ſalutary. meaſures, For in order that men, who by 


their unſettled and uncivilized ſtate were always ready for war, might be accuſtomed peace and i inac- 
tivity by pleaſure, the general privately ſuggeſted, and publicly concurred in erecting temples, market- 
places, houſes, commending thoſe who ſhewed a readineſs to theſe works, and cenfuring thoſe who 
appeared remiſs. Thus honourible emulation produced the effect of obligation. He applied himſelf 


to inſtruct the ſons of the chiefs in the liberal arts, and appeared to prefer the genius of the Britans to 
the accompliſhments of the Gauls, inſomuch that they who but a little while before diſdained the lan- 
guage, now affected the eloquence of Rome. This produced an eſteem for our dreſs, and the toga 


came into general uſe. By degrees they adopted our vicious indulgencies, porticoes and baths, and 


ſplendid tables. This among thoſe uninformed people was called cultivation, whereas, in fact, it is only 


an appendage of ſlavery. 


| | = 
4 'The third year' 8 campaign diſcovered new nations, the country being ravaged quite to the Taus, an Taue eſtuary. | | : 


eſtuary ſo called. This ſpread ſuch a panic among the enemy that they dared not attack the army, 


though it ſuffered greatly by ſevere weather. It alſo gave time for raiſing caſtles. Thoſe who were 


converſant in theſe matters remarked that no general had made a more diſcrete choice of his ground, 
and that no caſtle built by Agricola was ever forced by the enemy, or abandoned on terms or through 


fear. Many inroads were made upon the enemy; theſe caſtles being furniſhed with freſh troops every 
year againſt long fieges. Thus the winter paſſed in perfect ſecurity; and the mutual defence that the 


garritons afforded to each other diſappointed the enemy and drove them to deſpair; for being uſed, for 
the moſt part, to make amends for the loſſes of the ſummer by the ſucceſſes of the winter, they were 


now alike hard preſſed in both ſeaſons. Agricola refuſed none the glory of their exploits, but every 
officer, whether ſubaltern or ſuperior, whether centurion or præfect, found in him a faithful witneſs of 
their actions. Some indeed repreſented him as too ſevere in his reproof; for as he was mild to thoſe who 
| behaved well, ſo he was ſevere to thoſe who neglected their duty; bur he never ſuffered himfelf to be 
tranſported by paſſion. Nothing was to be apprehended from his reſerve and N and he thought 


it more to his honour to give offence than to cheriſh reſentment. 


The fourth ſummer was ſpent in ſecuring the tracts of country before run over, and if the valour of the 
troops and the glory of the Roman name could have allowed of a limit, that limit had been found even 


in Britain. For the narrow tract of land which ſeparates Glota and Bodotria, two friths of oppoſite 
ſeas which run a great way up into the country, was then defended by garriſons ; every nearer bay was 
occupied, and the enemy confined as it were in another iſland. In the fifth year's campaign he for the 
firſt time got on board his flect, and in many ſucceſsful engagements defeated nations till then unknown, 


and planted his troops on that coaſt of Britain which faces Ireland, more in proſpect of extending his 
conqueſts than from fear of the enemy. For Ireland lying in the middle between Britain and Spain, 
and conveniently ſituated in reſpect of the Gallic occan, might have been made of great adyantage to 


the ſtrongeſt parts of the empire. Its extent compared with Britain is narrower, but far exceeds that 
= ot the iſlands in our ſea, The ſoil, air, and manners of the inhabitants are-not very different from thoſe 


2 Vit. Agr. C. 18— 20. 
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« of Britain. It has a better approach, and ports known by commerce to merchants, Agricola had 
&« afforded protection to one of the petty princes driven from thence by a civil war, and detained him 
under ſhew of friendſhip till he could make his, uſe of him. I have heard him fay that one legion and 
e a few auxiliaries were ſufficient to reduce Ireland, and that ſuch a conqueſt would have been of ſervice, 
in caſe of emergency, againſt Britain, when it ſhould ſee the en arms prevailed every where, and 
“all fight of liberty in a manner loſt *,” 
About this time died Titus, who, for theſe ſucceſſes of Agricola, was fifteen times ſaluted Imperator, 
as Xiphiline writes, and an antient coin confirms: Under Domitian, Agricola, in the ſummer when he 
« entered on the ſixth year of his command, becauſe the commotions of all the people beyond it, and 
e the roads infeſted by the enemy's armies created apprehenfions, ſent his fleet to diſcover the ports of a 
« large ſtate beyond Bodotria . He was the firſt of our generals who employed this part of his armament 
© to cooperate with the land forces, caufing it to follow him in excellent order, thus carrying on the war both 
rc by ſea and land; and oftentimes in the ſame camp foot and horſe, and marines united together, each 
* with the joy peculiar to themſelves, magnifying their ſeyeral adventures, and ſometimes comparing the 
© woods and mountains, ſometimes the rage of the winds and waves, one while the land and the enemy, 
* another while the dangers of the ocean, heightened by the bravadoes of the ſoldiery. We were informed 
& by the priſoners that the ſight of the fleet aſtoniſhed the Britans, as if the navigation of their ſea being 
4 laid open had cut off their laſt reſource in caſe of a defeat. The people of Caledonia applied them 
©& ſelves vigorouſly to war, and their preparations, as is uſual in all ſtrange places, were magnified by 
& report that they had attacked ſome of the caſtles; the alarm being heightened by the circumſtance of 
« their firſt giving it. Such whoſe hearts failed them, giving their motives the appearance of prudence, 
& were for retreating on this ſide Bodotria, and quitting the field rather than being beat off it. In the 
c mean time the general was informed the enemy were ready to break in upon them in ſeveral bodies. 
cc But that our army might not be ſurrounded by numbers in a ſtrange country, he divided them into 
cc three bodies, and marched on. The enemy underſtanding! this, ſuddenly changed their defign, and in 
a body attacked the ninth legion as the weakeſt in the night, forcing the camp, and killing the out- 
ce guards in ſleep and confuſion. The battle was now warm in the camp, when Agricola, informed by 

« his ſcouts of the enemy's motions, and following cloſe at their heels, ordered the ſwifteſt horſe and 
4 foot to charge their rear while engaged in fighting, and preſently the whole army to ſet up a ſhout, 
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hen the dawning day diſcovered the glitter of the ſtandards. The Britans terrified at the double « 
"08 danger, and the Romans recovering from their ſurprize, and ſure of ſafety, fought only for glory. oh 
They charged the enemy in their turn. The battle was very bloody in the very gates of the camp, 406 
&« till the enemy were repulſed, both armies vying with each other, the one that they might appear to « 
d have been ready with their aſſiſtance, the other not to have wanted it. And had not the marſhes and « 
c woods favoured the fugitives, this victory had put an end to the war. The army, exulting in their cc 
« perſeverance and reputation, thought nothing inacceſſible to their valour, and were impatient to pene- c 
<« trate into Caledonia, and find at laſt the end of Britain by a continued ſeries of battles, They who juſt cc 
N te before were cautious and circumſpect, after this affair were become forward and vaunting. Such is the « 
i & unequal lot of war; all aſſume to themſelves a ſhare in good ſucceſs, while the reverſe is imputed only 60 
5 % to one. The Britans ſuppoſing their defeat owing not to valour but opportunity and the {kill of the 46 
« general, abated nothing of their high ſpirit, but continued to arm their youth, lodging their wives 0 
1 ce and children in ſecurity, and cementing an alliance of the ſeveral ſtates by aſſemblies and ſacrifices, « 
| b After their minds were thus inflamed on both fides the two armies ſeparated. | (. 
Fa The fame ſummer a cohort of Uſipii, raiſed in Germany, and ſent over into Britain, performed a 65 
&« bold and extraordinary exploit. They murdered the centurion and ſoldiers who were interſperſed 1. 
& among their ranks to train and keep them in order, got on board three light gallies which they forced * 
e the pilots to ſteer for them, and becauſe one of them run away © they ſuſpected others of the ſame * 
ce intention, and killed them both before the report of the action was known, and in this extraordinary «> ; 
ee manner they put out to ſea. Being ſoon after toſſed about, and obliged to ſkirmiſh with the Britans who 7 
e (efended their property, often coming off victorious, though ſometimes repulſed, they were at laſt = 
*- © reduced to cat the weakeſt of their comrades, and afterwards the reſt by lot. In this manner they ſailed 5 . 
4 round Britain, till loſing their ſhips for want of {kill to manage them, they were taken as pirates, firſt 4 
& by the Suevi, and afterwards by the Friſii. Some of them being ſold for flaves, and paſſing through . 
e the hands of different purchaſers, till they came at un to our coaſt, gave an account of this extraor- @&, 
&« dinary adventure. x 
In the beginning of the ſummer Agricola ſuſtained a private loſs by the death of his on. Joes the 6 
er year before. This affliction he bore without the affected inſenſibility of moſt heroes, or a womaniſh «x 


ce lamentation and dejection. He found relief for his ſorrow in war. Accordingly ſending before him his 
& fleet, which made deſcents in many places, keeping the enemy in a continual alarm, he advanced with 
ce his army in excellent order, and augmented by ſome of the braveſt Britans, whoſe fidelity had. becn 
te tried by a long peace, to the Grampian hills, then occupied by the enemy. For the Britans, no wile 
* diſheartened by the iſſue of the former battle, and expecting nothing leſs than vengeance or ſuvery, 


Vit. Agr. c. 21-24. 
5 Liphus again all the MSS, ſubllitutes Pep civitate fra for amplas civitates frrar, Camden and Gibſon follow him. 1 follow the 60 b 
SS. and Gordon, | 
„ Camden reads e and Gibſon ma! it, one of them did his duty 3 but the printed copies of Tacitus hare. remigrante- : l 
«c 2 


a 1 


ROMANS in BRITAIN: 


« when Galgacus, the moſt diſtinguiſhed among many generals for his valour and birth, 1s reported to 
e have thus har.ngued the aſſembled multitude eagerly demanding battle: 


« © When I conſider the-cauſes of this war, and our diſtreſſes, I promiſe myſelf with no little confidence 


« that this day, through your unanimity, will lay a foundation for the liberty of all Britain. For none 
« of you have yet taſted ſlavery, and no land, or indeed ſea, awaits us ſecure from the Roman fleet 
« which hovers round us. Thus war and arms, the glory of the brave, are at once the ſafety of the 
« coward. The iſſue or reſource of former battles which we have fought with the Romans with various 
& ſucceſs, were in our hands. For being, as we are, the nobleſt nation in all Britain, ſeated in the inmoſt 
« recefles of it, and out of fight of the coaſts where ſlavery prevails, we have kept our very eyes unſhocked 


ce with tyranny. In this extremity of the world and of liberty, our being out of the reach of report has 


ce been our ſecurity. Now the bounds of Britain are laid open. Whatever men are unacquainted with 


« the country is poſſeſſed by the Romans, whoſe haughtineſs it is in vain to think of avoiding by ſub- 


ee miſſion and moderation; thoſe plunderers of the world, when they have no more land to ravage, penc- 
4 trating into the ſea itſelf. If the enemy is rich, he is an object for their avarice ; if poor, for their 
c ambition; unſatisfied by the eaſt and weſt, they alone graſp at the wealth and the poverty of the 
„ yniverſe with the ſame appetite ; giving the falſe name of empire to rapine and ſlaughter, and that of 
peace to devaſtation. Nature ordained that every man's children and relations ſhould be deareſt to 


them ; but they by levies carry them off to different parts to bondage. Our wives and fiſters, if they 


e eſcape the luſt of the enemy, are debauched by thoſe who call themſelves friends and gueſts. Our 
= * goods and fortunes conſumed by tributes ; our corn, for proviſions z our bodies and hands worn out by 


Kli 
i had at laſt loarncd the neceſſity of repelling the common danger by unanimity, and by deputations and 
9 allianccs h « coil. cted the ſtrength of all the ſtates. They now amounted to upwards of zo, ooo armed 


« men, and the youth from all parts were continually flocking in, with all whoſe vigour remained una- 
te hated by age, who had gained reputation in war, and could ſhew the former rewards of their bravery, 


Galgacus. 


c appears wonderful, But there is now no nation beyond, nothing but waves and rocks; the heart of 


& blows, accompanied with inſults, in fortifying foreſts and marſhes. Thoſe who are born to ſlavery are 


| *< once ſold for ſlaves, and maintained by their maſters. Britain daily pays for, daily maintains her own 


e ſlavery. And as in a family the laſt purchaſed flave is the but of his fellow-ſlayes, ſo in this antient 


e ſlavery of the univerſe, we the neweſt made, and of leaſt value, are marked out for deſtruction. For 
ec we have neither fields, nor mines, nor harbours, which we are kept to work at. The valour and ſpirit 


&« of the ſubjects diſpleaſe their maſters. Diſtance, and the active ſituation of a county, the more ſecure 


66 yoke, while we unimpaired, unſubdued, and not going to recover but to preſerve liberty, may at the firſt 


6 Gauls and Germans, and, I am aſhamed to ſay it, moſt of the Britans are prodigal of their blood in 


4 ſupport of foreign dominion, will perſevere longer in fidelity and allegiance to a people to whom they 
„ have been longer time enemies than ſlaves. Fear and dread, weak bands of affection, are the only 
bands that unite them, which being once removed, thoſe who ceaſe to fear will begin to hate. All the 


they are, are but the more ſuſpected. All hope of pardon being therefore loſt, at laſt reſume your 
4c courage, as you prize your ſafety and your glory. The Trinobantes *, headed by a woman, could burn 
& a colony, force a camp, and had not their ſucceſs brought on Inactivity, might have ſhaken off the 


4 onſet ſhew the world what kind of people Caledonia conceals, Think you the Romans are as valiant 

&« in war as they are wanton in peace. They owe their reputation to our deſertions and diſcords, and 
« they place the glory of their army in the miſconduct of their enemies; an army compoſed of 
different nations, held together by proſperity, and ſeparated by ill ſucceſs ; unleſs you ſuppoſe the 


« incitements to victory are on our fide. The Romans have no wives to animate them; no parents to 


« and in continyal apprehenſion, they ſeem to be put into our power, ſhut in as it were and defeated 
« by their own ignorance, by the air, ſea, and foreſts which they ſee around them, all alike unknown to 


them. Let not their falſe appearance, the glitter of their gold and ſilver, which neither defends them, 


« nor hurts us, diſmay you. We ſhall find our own countrymen in the enemy's tanks. The Britans will 


on their own cauſe ; the Gauls recollect their former liberty; the reſt of the Germans will deſert them, 
4 as lately did the Uſipii. There is nothing after this to fear; their caſtles are abandoned, their colonies 


« peopled only by old men; between unwilling obedience and unjuſt dominion their towns are weak 


E « and divided. On your fide is a general and an army; there taxes and mines, and other ſervile puniſh- 
“ ments, eternal ſubjection to which, or immediate vengeance, depend on this field. When therefore 
0 you advance to battle, let both your anceſtors and your poſterity. be preſent to your minds.“ 


„ upbraid their flight; moſt of them have either no country at all or a foreign one. Few in number, 


* This ſpeech was received with alacrity, which the Britans expreſſed by ſongs, ſhouts, and cries com- 


mon among barbarous nations. The troops began to move, and the arms glittered as each impetuous 


individual ruſhed on, At the ſame inſtant our army was drawn up, when Agricola, though he jaw Ws 


« ardour of his men hardly to be controuled by his orders, addreſſed them thus: 


It is now, fellow-ſoldiers, eight years ſince by the valour and good fortune of the Roman empire EY 


& your fidelity and ſervice have conquered Britain, in ſo many expeditions, ſo many battles, by perſonal 


_ © bravery againſt the enemy, or patience and labour almoſt againſt nature itſelf, I have had no cauſe to 
complain of my ſoldiers, nor you of your general. Bath ſides have ſurpaſſed our predeceſſors; I the 


8 bounds of preceding lieutenants, you of former armies. We are . of the extremity of Britain, 


4 Thi original MS. of Taciu hav en, - 
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BT IR report or fame, but by camps and arms. We have at once diſcovered and ſubdued Britail. 
ln time of action, when fatigued by marſhes, mountains and rivers, I heard each brave man aſk when 
ſhall we meet the enemy and come to battle. They come ; forced from their hiding places they meet 
your wiſhes and your valour in the field; the ſame circumſtances which favour the victors are againſt 
the vanquiſhed, For as ſo much ground got over, ſo many woods cleared, ſo many æſtuaries croſſed, 
open our way to glory and honour, all that now appears advantageous proſpect will but prove more 
dangerous to our retreat, For we are not equally acquainted with the country, or ſupplied with pro- 
viſion ; we have therefore no other reſource but in our hands and weapons. For myſelf, I have early 
reſolved that neither the army nor their general ſhall find any fafety in flight. An honourable death is 
preferable to an ignoble lite, and ſafety and glory are one common cauſe. Nor will it be inglorious to 
fall in the extremity of the world and nature. Had we new nations, and a ſtrange army before us, I 
ſhould encourage you by the examples of other armies ; as it is, reflect on your own glorious deeds, 
aſk your own eyes: Theſe are the ſame people who laſt year by ſtealth attacked your camp in the night, 
and whom you routed by your ſhouts ; theſe are the moſt runaway of all Britans, and therefore have 
ſurvived ſo long. As when we beat the woods and foreſts the ſtrongeſt beaſts are deſtroyed by ſtrength, 
while the timid ayd inactive are ſcared by the bare noiſe of the hunters, ſo the moſt vigorous Britans 
are already cut Fr thoſe that remain are only a few inactive cowards, who, now you have at laſt 


found them out, have made no reſiſtance, but have been ſurprized laſt of all, and are by exceſſive fear 


confined in this ſpot, where you will gain a fair and illuſtrious victory. Here finiſh your expedition, 


and cloſe a ſervice of fifty years with this great day, Convince the government that the delays of war, 


or the cauſes of any rebellion, ſhould never have been imputed to the army. 

« The ſoldiers expreſſed their ardour while Agricola was yet ſpeaking, and at the end of his ſpeech ſer 
up a loud ſhout of joy, and immediately run to arms. The general drew up his animated, eager 
troops, in ſuch a manner that the auxiliary foot, amounting to 8000, formed the centre, and 3000 
horſe were placed in the wings. The legions were drawn up in front of the camp, to be the glory of 
a victory gained without Roman blood if they won the day, and to ſerve as a corps de reſerve if the 


others were repulſed. © The Britiſh army was poſted on higher ground, both for parade and terror, fo 


that the foremoſt ranks ſtood on plain ground, the reſt riſing as it were one above another up the ſlope 
of the hill; the middle of the field was filled with chariots and horſemen, ſcouring up and down 


with great clatter, Agricola, as the enemy were ſuperior in number, apprehending his men might be 
attacked in front and flank at the ſame time, divided his ranks, though the army was thereby more 
extended, and many adviſed him to ſend for the legions, while he, ſupported by bold hope, _ | 


intrepid in adverſity, ſent away his horſe, and took his poſt on foot before the ſtandards. 


The firſt attack was by diſtant diſcharges, in which the Britans ſhewed great reſolution and ſkill with 
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their huge ſwords and ſhort ſhields to avoid or ſhake off our darts, and themſelves poured upon our 


men great vollies of darts, till Agricola animated the three Batavian and two Tungrian cohorts to come 


to cloſe quarters. They had been accuſtomed to this manceuvre by long ſervice, while the enemy were 


ill calculated for it, by reaſon of their little ſhields and enormous ſwords; for the ſwords of the Britans, 


having no point, are unfit for cloſe engagement in the open field. When the Batavi therefore came to 


cloſe quarters, ſtriking with the boſſes of their ſhields, wounding their faces, and after pulling down 
thoſe who oppoſed them on the plain had advanced to the hills, the reſt of the cohorts, fired with 


emulation, joining in the attack, cut down all before them, and in the eagerneſs of victory moſt of the 


enemy were left half dead or unhurtz Mean time the troops of horſe began to fly, and the chariots 
were left intermixed-ainong the infantry, and though at firſt they occaſioned ſome alarm, they were 


intangled in the cloſe ranks of the enemy and the inequalities of the ground. It was not at all like an 
engagement of cavalry:; thoſe ho kept their ground were borne down by the horſes, and frequently 


the chariots dragged, about by the horſes, frightened for want of drivers, croſſed upon or run againff 
all that came in their way, as their fear led them. The Britans who remained unconcerned in action 


upon the tops of the hills, and while unengaged deſpiſed our ſmall numbers, were beginning to draw ; 
off gradually and ſurround our rear, had not Agricola, who apprehended this; detached” againſt then! 
four troops of horſe reſerved for emergencies, who by a furious charge repulſed and diſperſed them. 


Thus the ſcheme-of the Britans proved fatal to themſelves, and the horſe by the general's order facing 


about, charged the enemy's rear. The plain now preſented a moſt ſhocking appearance; the Romans 


purfoing, wounding, and making Priſoners, and as new ones offered ſlaughtering the former ones. 
Armed troops of the enemy fled before ai ſmaller number; others unarmed ruſhed on to mect 


death. The ground was ſtrewed with arms, bodies, and mangled limbs, and drenched with blood. 
The vanquiſhed, collecting their fury and courage Un they came nearer the' woods, ſurrounded the 
th the country. Had not Agricola, who was in 
every part, detached fome ſtrong and active cohorts as ſcouts, and where the country was full of defiles 
ordered part of the cavalry to diſmount, and the reſt to ſcour the thinner woods, we ſhould have met 


foremoſt of their purſuers heedleſs and unacquainted 


with ſome check by a too great confidence. But when the enemy ſaw our people purſuing them in 


good order, and keeping their ranks, they took to their heels, not in bodies as before, or at all 


ſolieitous for one another, but ſcattèred and avoiding each other, making to the remoteſt and moſt inac- 


ceſſible places. Night and ſatioty put bun end to the purſuit. Near 10, ooo of the enemy were ſlain; 


of our men about 340, amongſt whom was Aulus Atticus, prefect, of a cohort, hurried by the warmth 
| 1 N a ene T 0 * * 5 40 of 
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ee joy and exultation over their booty. The Britans ſtraggled about, men and women, uttering their 
« ynited lamentations, dragging off the dead, calling to the ſurvivors, abandoning their houſes, to with 
« jn their rage they ſet fire with their own hands, looking out for hiding places, holding irreſolute 
« conſultations together; ſometimes the fight of their families diſheartened, but more often enraged 
« them. It is a certain fact that ſeveral made away with their wives and children, out of compaſſion to 


c them. Next day diſcovered a more extenfive appearance of victory. | Profound filence every where, 
& deſerted hills, houſes ſmoaking at a diſtance, and nobody to be met with by the ſcouts, who were ſent 


« out on every fide, when they found uncertain traces of flight, and no troops of the enemy any where, 
« and the ſummer being now too far advanced to extend the war, the general led his troops into the 
« country of the Oreſtii. He took hoſtages of theſe people, and ordered the admiral to fail round Britain. 
« He furniſhed him with a proper force, and the terror of his arms went before him. Agricola led the 
« foot and horſe by flow marches to winter quarters, that the very delay of thei? progreſs might awe the 
&« new conqueſt. The fleet at the ſame time, with favourable weather and, an advantageous report 


e of their ſucceſs, made the por/us Trutulenſise, from whence. it had ſet out after coaſting along the 


« neighbouring ſhore of Britain f. The coaſt of the moſt diſtant fea, then firſt ſailed round, proved that 
« Britain was an iſland, and this fleet at the ſame time diſcovered. and ſubdued the iſlands of the Orcades, 


xl 


« of youth and the Inpetuoſicy of his horſe amongſt the enemy. The victorious army ſpent the night in 


Britain diſ- 
covered to be 


an iflavd; 


« till then only known by names,” This ding is * Oroſius and the writers that Fg ny falſely The Orkneys. 


aſcribed to Claudius. | | TAE S061 uin Vins . 

„ Domitian, according to his cuſtom, ent OY train he ſucceſſes modeſtly let forth in Agticola's 
« letters with a chearful countenance, but anxious heart. He was conſcious of the contempt with which 
6e his late pretended triumph over Germany had been treated, when he bought perſohs: to be habited 


« the eloquence of the bar and the glory of the liberal arts, if another carried off the prize of military 
cc glory; ; for however other characteriſtics might be aſſumed, the character of a great general was eſſential 
„ to an emperor. Diſtracted by ſuch refleQtions, and concealing his determinations, with the cloſeſt 


* reſerve, the certain mark of a ſavage diſpoſition, he [thought it beſt for the preſent to reſerve his hatred 


c till the firſt impreſhon of Agricola s reputation and the applauſe of the army were over. For Agricola 
« had ſtill the command in Britain. He ordered therefore that triumphal ornaments, and the honour of 


c“ and their hair dreſſed like captives z 3 whereas now a real and great victory, in which ſo many thou- 
“ ſands of the enemy had been ſlain, was celebrated by univerſal fame. What he moſt of all dreaded 
c was that the name of a private man ſhould be extolled above the emperor's.” In vain had he filenced®, all 


a ſtatue, and all the accompaniments to a triumph, ſhould be conferred on bim in the moſt honourable - 


« terms in full ſenate ; and that it ſhould be reported about that the province of Syria, then vacant by. 


the death of Atilius Rufus, a man of conſular rank, and reſerved for the moſt diſtinguiſhed per ſonages 


ce was intended for Agricola. Many ſuppoſed that the emperor's freedman, whom he employed in his 


«© more ſecret commiſſions, was ſent: to Agricola with letters conferring the province of Syria on him, 
& with a charge to deliver them to him if in Britain; and that this freedman meeting Agricola at ſea; 
« returned to Domitian without having any interview with him. Whether this was really the caſe, or 
« only imagined and ſuggeſted by the emperor's character, is not certain. Mean while Agricola had 
& ſurrendered the province to his ſucceſſor in a peaceable and ſettled ſtate. And that his arrival at 


& avoided even the civilities of his friends, and entered into the city at night, as he alſo went to the 


« embrace, and without further converſation he mixed with the crowd of attendants (X).“ 


c Rome might not be diſtinguiſhed by pomp, and a concourſe, of people coming to meet him, he 


© palace at night, agreeable to the orders he had received. The emperor received him with a hort 


Agricola was ſucceeded, as ſome think, by Cn. Trebellius, but in my opinion. by Salluſtius Lucullus, Salluftitis Lu- 
whom Domitian ſoon after put to death for ſuffering new- conſtructed lances to be called Lucullean. At <vVv', heut, | 


this time alſo Arviragus (V) figured in this iſland, and not in the time of Claudius, as Geoffrey of Manmoweh 
pretends. For of Domitian we are to underſtand theſe lines of Juvenal: 


Omen Saber, inquit, magni darigus triumphi, 
Regem aliquem ae, aut de temone Britannus 
Excidet Arvir * 5. 


ane mighty omen ſee, | 4 
Fabricius cries, of ſome great victory; WT 5 Fi 
Some captive king thee his new lord ſhall own, 
Or from his Britiſh chariot headlong thrown, 
+ he proud Anriegue come tumbling down, 


in Britartig 


Claudia PO alſo, a d Britiſh lady equally diſtinguiſhed 5 her learning and b fouriſhed at Rufina a Brie- 


: * and is thus celebrated by Martial”: 255 | n e ; Uh lady. 
The commentators on Tacitus corredts it Rutupenſis, i i. e. Sandwich. Foe Wee 77. yo Gs Bile Agr. c. 39. 
2 Ib. F 10. h Comp. Suet. Dom. 20. | 0 u Arr. c. 38—40. | \ i 
k IV. 127. The old ſcholiaſt of Juvenal read Arbila, Camden. | | Ep. XI. 53. 


(X) Mr. Horfley proves that Agricola returned from Britain, (Y) Of Arviragus ſee Stillingfleet's Otig. Brit p. 35. and : 


A. D. 85. He does not determine who beſide Lucullus ſucceeded Uſher's Primord, Ps 58 3. 


him; as from the death of Domitian to the reign of Fans, che | _ 
Roman writers are filent about Britain, Br, R. b. 48. 0 | 


Vor. 3 | | | m | Claudias 


5 ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


Claudia cœrulæis cum fit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latie pectora plebis habet? 

Quale decus forme ? Romanum credere matrcs 
| ltalides poſſunt, Atthides effe ſuam. 


Since Claudia boaſts a Britiſh pedigree, 
Whence comes it we a Latian perſon ſee ? 
Her beauteous form, her elegance of face, 
A Roman or a Grecian maid might grace. 
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J. Bale and Matthew archbiſhop of Canterbury will have her to have been the fame mentioned by It. Paul 
in the ſecond epiſtle to Timothy u, and they have chronology on their fide ; others are of a different opinion. 


| b 
[118 
1 0 
= | | 
= - Britain made Thus in the reign of Domitian the further part of Britain as rough and barren being left to the bar- ; 
WW 50 ohenes. barians, the hither one was clearly and fully reduced to a province. It was not conſidered as conſular or p 
5 _ proconjular, but præſidial, and peculiar to the emperors, as being added to the Roman empire after the t 
„ vince. Jiviſion of the provinces by Auguſtus, and having its own proprætors. Afterwards upon Conſtantine the p 
1 | Great's planning a new form of government, it was governed under the prafedtus pretorio of Gaul (Z) \ 
| | by a vicar, to whom was aſſociated in military matters the Comes Britanniarum, Comes littoris Saxonict per 2 
= Britanniam and Dux Britanniarum, beſides the preſides and the inferior officers. It was garriſoned by ( 
WW Legions in three (A) of the twenty- nine legions, which the Romans had diſpoſed about their empire; the Legio II. c 
1 e, Auguſta o, o, Legio VI. Victrix, and Viceſima Victrix. But this is to be underſtood of the time of Severus: e 
„ | for beſdew we find by authors there were others, and more. For though Strabo o writes that one legion c 
* [| was ſufficient to keep Britain in order, here were placed under Claudius the ſecond legion Auguſta, the c 
iff [| nineteenth Spaniſh legion, and the fourteenth legion Gemina Martia Victrix. Nay in the reign of Veſpa: : 
Wl. | fian, Joſephus tells us, four legions ſerved in this iſland : “ Britain,” ſays he, © is ſurrounded by the 
1 | * ocean, and almoſt equal in extent to our world; yet it was reduced by the Romans, and four legions 
| | 55 TheOriginof © controul ſuch a populous iſland (B).“ And undoubtedly the ſtations and prætenturæ of the legions: and 7 
. cis. Roman ſoldiers were often the origin of towns and cities, both in other provinces and in this our iſland. --Y 
| The Roman Thus was the yoke firſt. impoſed on the Britans by garriſons, who always kept the inhabitants in awe, t. 
(14149008 OK. | | | 
„ i 5 levying taxes and tributes on their eſtates, for the public ſale of which they were forced to have publicans, n 
„ 1. e. harpies and leeches who ſucked their blood; and they raiſed tributes even in the name of the dead. C 
WE Nor were they allowed the exerciſe of their own laws, but magiſtrates were ſent over from Rome to p 
"i adminiſter juſtice by commiſſion, and with ſeverity. For the provinces had proprætors, lieutenants, pre- a 
| ll ſidents, prætors and proconſuls, and particular cities municipal magiſtrates *. The prætor held a yearly a 
k | court, and determined greater cauſes, giving out his haughty decifions from a lofty tribunal, ſurrounded. J 
. by lictors, threatening the people's backs with rods, and their necks with axes, and every year obliging 7 
* them to receive a new maſter. Not contented with this, they fomented quarrels among them, and ſhewed © 
„ peculiar indulgence to ſome to make them their inſtruments to enſlave others. | rc 
But this yoke of the Romans, however oppreſſive, was not without its advantages. The ab light 3 
of the goſpel beamed in upon the Britans at the ſame time (of which hereafter), and the light of that « 
illuſtrious empire diſpelled barbariſm from the Britans, as it had done from the 1 50 nations whom * ec 
ſubdued. For Rome, as Rutilius expreſſes i „ ce 
legiferis mundum complexa triumphis M 
Federe communi vivere cuncta facit. : 
| c 
The world inclofing i in triumphant laws v, 5 7 
The whole to one common alliance draws, Ty, 3 a 
| ps +: h 
And elſewhere 1 12 thus addreſſes the ſame city with equal truth and elegance : * | | 1 
|  Feciſt patriam diverſis gentibus unam. . OS co 
Profuit injuſtis, te dominante, capi. . | SE 7 be 
Dumque offers victis proprii conſortia juris, | 2 Ne . 
Urbem feciſti pn prius orbis erat. fo ew oa 5 
. IV. 21. u Dio LV. c. ** | . . p. 200. * Rowardus in protribunalibus. , 
P Itin. 77, 78. 4 Ib, 63. 66. | | int 
(Z) Mr. Camden ſeems to have taken his account chiefly from and Valentia, and. three lis Britannia prima, ele, - and tra 
the Notitia, and Pancirollus's notes on it. In the. Notitia Imperii Flavia, Cæſarienſis. What theſe were ſee the Notitia map. Query in 
Occidentalis, $ 49 and 63. under the proconſul of Africa are if Camden is right about the prefeti prætorio Galliæ. I find no | 
laced fix vicarii, one of Which is the Ficarius Brilauniarum. ſuch in the Notitia. | 
Amm. Marcel. XIV. 6. 8 2. and Socrates uſe this word for (A) From the firſt invaſion under Claudias to the firſt year of to 
. the principal officer in Bri in The Comes & Dux Britanniæ, & Velpaſian, there were four legions in Britain, Afterwards the o 
Bri anniarum, the Comes intoris Saxonici, and the reſt" of the lower empire only three, Horlley, p. 83, Legio IX, and 
officers are alſo mentioned there. Mr, Horſley from Aurelius and others occur. on. out. inſcriptions. Ib. The cond; was — 
Victor thinks Conſtantine made but few alterations in Adrian's early as Claudius. Tac. Hiſt. III. 22. 44. and occurs in Prolomy 
plan for the whole empire. Br. R. p. 71, The vicarii were ſtate and Antonine. 
officers under the præſacti pretorio, and had the chief government in (B) Ttogage 17 8 nevada n agua. Bel. * II. 
the province over which they were appointed. Ib. 4 5. note b. 0. 16. * | on 
The Notitia 82 two Nene PRI * Maxima e | 1 
ed | N 
f b , "8 2 
3 25 TT 
\ * 0 . (C 
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ROMANS in B RI T AI N. 


To different nations thou one common home; 
Nations oppreſs'd thy ſovereignty befriends; 
And while the vanquiſh'd ſhare thy common laws, | 

The world by thee a city is become. 


For not to mention other provinces, the Romans transferred hither their colonies, and inviting ſtrangers to 
+ commerce of civil life, inſtructing them in the liberal arts, and 0 them to Ouvl to learn the Roman 
laws, whence that line of e r 


' Gallia cauſidicos docuit faule Britannos. 
And learned Gaul the Britiſh lawyers form, 


ſo controuled them by lane and poliſhed them by manners, that they were not inferior i in way of liſe and 
| improvement to the ather provinces, They erected ſo many buildings and noble works, that their remains 
and ruins ſtrike beholders with the greateſt admiration, and 'our common people fancy the Roman works 
to have been executed by giants, which in the north they call earons, for heathens, if 1 miſtake not. They 
are certainly Fonhing: and noble works, particularly the Fi&s" wall (of which in its place), and thoſe 
wonderful ways in every corner laid and thrown up in ſome places acroſs marſhes, i in others acroſs vallies, 
and capable of admitting two carriages to paſs each other. What theſe roads were we may learn from 
Galen *. „Trajan repaired the roads, raifing thoſe that were moiſt and clayey with ſtones and high banks; 
« clearing thoſe that were rough and overrun with briars, and throwing bridges over impaſſable rivers ; 
cc cutting ſhorter ways where they were of an unneceſſary length; where they went up ſteep hills carry ing 
« them over cafier ground; and where they were beſet with wild beaſts or deſerted, removing them to 
ce more frequented parts, at the ſame time levelling all inequalities.” But theſe roads among us having 
been in ſome places cut through by the country people for gravel, are ſcarce viſible ; but in others, 
running over inacceſſible ground, of through paſtures, are diftinguiſhable by their high ridge. 


To theſe they gave the name of conſular, royal, prætorian, military, and public ways, curſus publicos and 


aftus, as we find in Ulpian and Frontinus(C). Ammianus Marcellinus calls them public travelling banks (D); 
Sidonius Apollinaris banks, earthworks piled up; Bede and later writers freets, Our hiſtorians, in which 
they are certainly miſtaken, maintain that there were but four of theſe ways. Firſt the Watling fircet, ſo 

named from one Vitellianus, ſuppoſed to have directed it (the Britans calling Vitellianus in their language 


Guetalin), and Werlam/treet, from its leading through or by Verolam, and called in other places by the peo- | 


ple High dite, High-ridge, Fortie foot-way, and | Ridgeway. The ſecond Ikenildfireet, from its beginning 


among the Iceni. The third Foſſe, becauſe they ſuppoſe it to have been defended by a foſs on both fides ; 


and the fourth Erminſtreet, by a German word from Mercury (as I am informed by the very learned 

J. Obſopæus), whom our German anceſtors worſhipped under the name of Irmunſul, q. d. Mercury's pillar 
That that deity preſided over the roads is evident from his Greek name Eodeos, and ſquare ſtatues of him 
called Hermæ were every where placed by the road fide. Some have thought one Molmutius made theſe 


roads many years before the Chriſtian era, which I am ſo far from believing that I dare affirm they were the 


_ gradual work of the Romans. While Agricola had the command in Britain, Tacitus tells us*, “ Thoſe 
« who furniſhed the army with corn wers obliged to carry it by round-about ways to a great Mone and 
ec almoſt inacceſſible places.” And the ſame author adds , that the Britans complained that the Romans 
ce wore out their bodies and hands in fortifying woods and marſhes, accompanying their blows with inſults.” 
We read alſo in ſome old MSS. that “ in the days of Honorius and Arcadius were made in Britain certain 
ce cauſeways from ſea to ſea.” Bede u himſelf informs us they were Roman work: *© The Romans,” ſays 
he, © lived within the wall which we have before obſerved Severus made acroſs the iſland to the ſouth- 


ward, as their cities, temples, bridges, and ftreets there made teſtify to this day.“ The Romans 


uſed to employ the ſoldiery and people in making ſuch roads, that inactivity might not give them an 
opportunity to raiſe diſturbanees. - „The Romans,” ſays Iſidore *, © made roads almoſt all over the 
« world, to have their marches in a ſtrait line, and to employ the people ;” and criminals were frequently 
condemned to work at ſuch roads, as. we learn from Suetonius in the life of Caligula v. There ate ſtill to 
be ſeen in Spain the Salamantic or Silver 1wdy, and ſeveral: military ways in Gaul made by the Romans, 
| wot to mention the Appian, Pompeian, Valerian, and others in Italy. 


Along thefe ways Auguſtus. placed at intervals firſt youths, afterwards chariots, to give more quick and 


immediate notice of all that was doing in different parts 2. On theſe were built cities, alſo Manſions of Manſo. 
utatio. 


inns, with accommodations for baiting and lying, and Mutatjones, as they called in that age places where 
travellers changed poſt or other horſes and. carriages. Whoever therefore ſeeks for the places mentioned 
in Antoninus' Itinerary in any other place than by theſe roads is certainly very wide of the truth. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here that the emperors erected little Pillars, inſeribed with numerals, 
to mark the miles along theſe roads. Hence Sidonius Apollinaris, 


Antiquus tibi nec ker atur agar 
Cujus per ſpatium ſatts vetuſtis 
„„VWomen Cæſareum viret coliimnis; 
n . * Galen IX. c. 8. method. . 480. e. 19. 
* Eccl. Hiſt, I. 11. Orig. XV. c. ult. 


c. 27. I do not find this in Bergier, Gale's quotes Ravon. Geog for ch mmm Ws fed quere- 
 * Suet, Octav. 49. Of theſe ſee | 22 IV. Ara 10, 11. 


(C) Of theſe ſeveral diſtinctions ſee Bergier, Hitt, des Chemins, B. III. e. 50. 5 p 35 54. p 
(D] Ap. eund, ib. e. $4: 18 | 
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xlviii ROMANS in BRITAIN. 
| Nor doſt thou tread the anticnt way, 
Where pillars Cæſar's name diſplay. 


By the ſides of theſe too were placed the ſepulchres and inſcriptions in honour of eminent men, to remind 
paſſengers of . mortality * To keep theſe roads in repair the law (as appears in the Theodoſian code, De 
Itinere muniendo), „ encouraged all perſons to contribute their endeavours with becoming emulation.” 
And keepers of the public roads were appointed. In our antient laws likewiſe mention is made of 
maintaining the peace of the four ways, i. e.“ ways of greater note“ (E).“ 
Nerva, Hiſtorians are filent about the ſtate of Britain under Nerva. Under Trajan, it appears from Spartian 
den. EY that the Britans revolted and were reduced. In the reign of Adrian, Julius Severus commanded in the 
| 4 iſland, but being ſent for to quell an inſurrection in Judea, the Britans could no longer have been kept under 
a the Roman government, if Adrian, then third time conſul, A. D. 124, had not gone over in perſon, and by 
his valour routed the enemy. For I have ſeen on one of his coins (F) the emperor with three ſoldiers, 
who I imagine repreſent the three legions in Britain, with this inſcription, EXER. BRITANNICVS, and 
another inſcribed RESTITVTOR BRITANNIAE (F). He made many regulations in the ifland, and 
firſt drew a wall eighty paces in length, Bae the Romans and Britans, “ driving down great piles and 
& binding them — like a fence-wall ©, e. This expedition occaſioned theſe witty lines of the poet | 


Florus upon wm 1 

| Ego nolo Cæſur efſe ; 
 Ambulare per Britannos, : 
Scythicas pati pruinas. e ue = MX 
Cæſar, I envy not thy race, 1 * 


Among the Britans to parade, 
And * the Scottiſh ſro | be laid, 


Te 0 which the emperor returned : 


-4 
E g⁰ 7005 Florws 5 v 
Ambulare per tabernas, 0 
15 0 7 Latitare per popinas 1 
** Culices * pati rotundos. 155 1250 if 
Florus, I envy not thy Ghote, 85 8 
Taverns to haunt 1 in queſt of cheer, | : 
To lounge in every eating-houſe, 
| And there in brimmers to carouſe. * | 
1 1 
3 Priſcus At this time M. F. Cl. Prifcys Licinius (60 was proprætor in Britain, a in the expedition againſ Judea al 
| 1 ro- 
. ” with Ny as Pens, from this antient inſcription on a broken marble : ; | | 
„MI. F. CI. PRISCO. E 
1CINIO. ITALICO. LEGATO. AVGVSTORVM. Cl 
PR. PR. PROV. CAPPADOCIAE ty 
IR. PR. PROV. BRITANNIAE LEG. AVG. M 
CCC Cl 
CEE ENS IA S ye 
——UUU— — — ani 
LEG. III. GALLICAE. PRAEF. COH. IIII. LINGONVM. VEXILLO. MIL, ORNATO, H 
A, Divo. HADRIANO. IN. EXPEDITIONE. IVDAICA. 1 "FF 
_ Q. CASSIVS. DOMITIVS. PALVMBVS. 15 
| | re 
Varro de Ling. Lat, | o Laws of St. Edward. _ © Spartian, vit. Gan, p. 27. © 5. p · * c. 12. p. Pe 57: c. ET kir 
4 Gruter corrects and cites Calices, and this reading I have followed in the tranſlation. 00 
(E) Theſe were the four roads above mentioned, two. of which run breadthwiſe, and two W ee at the on. 5 
L. L. Edw. c. 12. p. 109. Ed. Wilkins. The conqueror's laws omit the Ikenild-ſtreet. Ib. p. 224. | | anc 
(F) Both mentioned by Occo, p. 177, 178. | | | cc . 
(G) Camden is the only writer who mentions him, Horſley 51. Speed copies this inſcription, Hiſt. p. 219. Ed. 1611, A later edi- 
tion ſays it was found on the Picts wall, and this ſeems to have been authority enough for the Univ. Hit! XIX. 156. (N). Gruter 5 
| gives it as extant at Rome, and differcar from Camden, thus ccecxciiii. 1. 182 WE” 
„ O. M. F. CL. PRISCO To, 
 ICINIO. ITALICO. LEGATO. AVGVSTORVM. h 
PR. PR. PROV. CAPPADOC IAE. LEG. AVG. kx 
PR. PR. PROV. BRITANNIAE. LEG. AVG. d 
PR. PR. PROV. MOESIAE. SVPER. CVRATO (1 
ALVEI. TIBERIS. ET. CLOACARVM. VRBIS. C Wale 
LEG. AVG. PROV. DAcIAE. LEG. LEG. xIII. G. P. F. LEG. IEE. | be th 
III GEM. MARTIAE. VICTRICIS. SACERDOTIL. TITIALL —___ 9 
AvIALI. PR. INTER. CIVES. ET. PEREGRINOS. TR. PL. OWAE Sr. | "gt 
PROC. AVG. XX. HEREDITATIVM. PROV. NARBONENS. ET AQVITA = n,—\ 
R. EQ. ALAE. I. PR. C. R. TRIB, MIL. LEG. I. ADIVTR. P. F. ET. LEG X. p. IR 48 vas e 
T. LEG. IIII. GALLICAE. PRABF. COH. III. LINGONVM. VEXILLOMIL grew 
' ONATO, A. DIVO. HADRIANO. IN. EXPEDITIONE, IVDAIC = 3 | Keke 
Q CASSIVS, eee rn . 9 x | - 
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he being left among the lain and narrowly eſcaping with life. 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


- Antoninus Pius (by one of whoſe conſtitutions all the inhabitants of the Roman ld were made 
citizens of Rome) this war broke out again; but the emperor by his lieutenant Lollius Urbinus, who re- 
alſed the barbarians, and drew another wall of turf, ſo completely terminated it as to obtain the name of 
BRITANNICVYS, and fingular renown for having taken away part of their territory of the Brigantes, who 
invadetl the neighbouring province of Genounia (H) which was under the protection of Rome e. And at this 
time, as we learn from labolenus , Seius Saturninus was chief governor of the fleet in Britain; whether he 
was admiral or firſt pilot or matter let the learned in the law determine. | 
The Brigantes raiſing one war out of another began to make diſturbances under Antoninus Philoſophus, 
to compole which Calphurnius Agricola was ſent over and ſeems to have .brought matters to a happy 
iſſue. The honor of terminating this war, Fronto, not the ſecond but another ornament of Roman 
« eloquence, aſcribed to the emperor Antoninus, though he ſat at home in his palace, and committed the 
« conduct of it to his general; yet he acknowledged that like a ſtcerſman fitting at the head of a man of 
« war he merited the glory of the. whole voyage and expeditions, Helvius ne n at that time 
« jn Britainb being ordered hither from the Parthian war.“ | | 


In the reign of Commodus Britain was overrun with war and inſurrections. For the barbarous Bri- 


| gantes broke through the wall and ravaged great part of the country beyond it, killing the Roman ge- 
neral and ſoldiers. Ulpius Marcellus was ſent againſt them, and gave ſo ſucceſsful a check to their 


inſolence that his conduct began to give offence, and he was recalled. © He was a moſt vigilant general, 
« and in order to inſpire thoſe under his command with the ſame diſpoſition he uſed to write every even- 


ce ing twelve tablets, like thoſe made of limewood, and order one of his people to carry them about at 

different hours to different ſoldiers, that concluding their general always awake they might be more 
« cautious of ſleepingi. 

Cc times reſiſt ſleep in order the better to inable her to do ſo, he practiſed faſting. For that he might not 
te be overloaded with bread, he cauſed all for his own uſe to be brought from Rome, that it might be too 


This further inſtance is given of his temperance. *© Though nature will ſome- 


« ſtale for him to eat more of it than was abſolutely neeeſſary k. Upon his recall diſturbances broke out 


in the camp, and military diſcipline growing remiſs, the army in Britain refuſed to obey Commodus, not- 
withſtanding his flatterers gave him the name of BRITANNICVS. The ſoldiers in Britain ſent alſo 1500 
of their body into rely againſt Perennis, who not only appeared to have but in reality had the greateſt 
ſhare in the emperor's favor, charging him with appointing perſons of the equeſtrian order inſtead of 
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ſenators to command the army, and forming a deſign on the emperor's life. Commodus believed it, and 
gave him up to their fury; upon which they ſcourged, and beheaded him, and declared him a public 


enemy. But theſe diſturbances were quelled by Helvius Ferünan, though not without the utmoſt danger; | 


Britain being thus reſtored to tranquillity, Commodus gave the government of it to Clodius Albinus, and 
afterwards the title of Cæſar for his ſervices there. But he ſoon after making too free with the emperor's 
authority 1 in a ſpeech was diſplaced and ſucceeded by Junius Severus. 


At this time the thick miſt of ſuperſtition was diſperſt (not under the emperor *. Aurelius and L. Venis 


as Bede ſays, but under Commodus, when Eleutherus was biſhop of Rome) the divine brightneſs of the 


Chriſtian light ſhone upon this iſland by means of king Lucius (I). This prince, as we find in the old mar- 


Meduan, two biſhops, to requeſt of Pope Eleutherus that he and his people might be inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian religion. The Pope immediately ſent hither Fugatius and Donatian, two holy men, with letters 
yet extant, and by many perſons believed genuine n, dated in the ſecond conſulſhip of Aurelius Commodus, 
and that of Veſpronius (K). Theſe perſons inſtructed the king and others in the Chriſtian myſteries. 
Hence Ninnius ® ſays of this prince, King Lucius is ſurnamed Lever Maurs, or the great light, on account 


. of the faith introduced amony us in his reign.” Thoſe who queſtion this ſtory of king Lucius (as many 
at preſent do) as if there was then no king in Britain, which they ſuppoſe had long before been completely 
reduced to the form of a province, ſhould recollect that it was the antient practice of the Romans to have 


kings in their provinces as the inſtruments of ſlavery, that the Britans at that time had refuſed to obey 


Commodus, and held many parts of the iſland beyond the wall uncontrouled, having their own Kings there, 
and that a few years before Antoninus Pius, © having ended the war, allowed the ſeveral nations to be go- 
2 verned by their own kings, and the provinces by mar counts.“ 80 that there 1 is no reaſon why Lucius | 


© Capitolinus, Pauſan. Arcad, c. 43. | | 
 * Digeſt, lib. 36. Iabolenus was an eminent lawyer ** 8 Pius, Cupizols v. Ant. p. e. 12. J. C. bir. 1. 46. ad Sc, 


Trebell, Du Cange in v. Arcbigubernus. 
s Eumenius Paneg. Conſtantii, c. 14. Ed, Dilph. Capitolinus. Ant. Ph. c. 8. 
0 Caſaub. corrects it Birh nia. v. Pert. c. 2. a iphilin. ex Dione lxxit. p. 1209. Ed. Reimari: 


K Ib, pitolinus Alb. c. 13. Victor in Septimo. m Fictitious by Stillingfleet. Oiig. Brit. p- 66. 
n c. 18, Both Gale = Bertram treat this as an interpolation. - * Capitolinus. | 


(H) Camden elſewhere r Geaunia to be Gynnedh or North 1 obſerved. Luis a palace. Gale MS. n. 
Wales: and Horſley that it 


be the country of the Cangi. p FE n. 
(J) A chronicle ſuppoſed of Kirkftall abbey in the Cottonian li- reign, though an inſcription in Gruter puts Aurelius Verus; 
rary, ſays Lucius embraced the Chuan faith under Severus, whence it appears that the miſſion of Fugarius and Donatianus 
Q. whether this Severus or the emperor of that name. Gale's MS, muſt be reterred to the beginning of Commodus's reign. Howell's 
n.—When he lived, in what part of Britain he N e how far he Inſtit. Hiſt, IV. 5. p. 42. This puts it A. U. C. 931. A. D. 179. 
was concerned in bringing Chriſtianity into this ifland with other when Almeloveen has T. Commodus and Veſpronius Candidus 


_ circumſtances of that hiſtory may be ſeen at large in Stillingfleet's Verus for conſuls: but Reland and his authorities Commodus and 


Orig, Br. p. 58. 70. With him agrees Mr. Gale in ſuppoling he T, An Aurelius Verus. 
reigned in Suſſex about Lewes, whence that place took its name as' 
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tyrologies formerly read in churches, admiring the upright and holy lives of the Chriſtians, ſent Elvan and 


y ſouth of the Brigantes, and might (K) This was Veſpronius Candidus, whom Onuphrius and Ba - | 
ronius make colleague to Commodus in the firſt year of his father's 
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of Tertullian ?, who wrote about that time, may, if we conſider them and the occaſion of them, be very 


ceived Chriſtianity; that Joſeph of Arimathea, a noble officer, ſailed from Gaul to Britain; and that Claudia 
Rufina, wife of Aulus Pudens, and ſuppoſed to be the perſon ſo much praiſed by St. Paul in his ſecond + 
| Epiſtle to Timothy, and by the poet Martial, was by birth a Britain. They produce Dorotheus who paſſes 
for biſhop of Tyre, as ſaying in his Synopſis that Simon Zelotes after travelling over Mauritania was at 
laſt lain and buried in Britain, as alſo that Ariſtobulus mentioned by Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans, 


that St. Peter was here and preached the Goſpel; and from Sophronius and Theodoret that St. Paul after 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. 
may not have been king in this part of Britain, to which the Roman arms had never reacht. The words 


well referred to theſe converſions of the Britans to Chriſt. The parts of Britain,” ſays he, * inacceſlible 
te to the Romans are ſubject to Chriſt :” and a little after,“ Britain is ſurrounded by the ocean, the bar- 
© barous Moors and Getulians hemmed in by the Romans that they may not paſs beyond their own bounds. 
«© What ſhall I fay of the Romans who defend their empire by their legions, yet cannot extend their power 
«beyond the nations? Whereas the power and name of Chriſt are extended, univerſally believed, and 
«© worſhipt by all the nations beforementioned,” &c. 8 5 | | 

But our eccleſiaſtical writers, who have employed much time and pains on the ſubject, are full of proofs 
from authors of undoubted veracity, that before this time Britain in the firſt dawn of the church had re- 


was biſhop of Britain (in which Nicephorus concurs with him) though the latter ſpeaks of Britiana4 aud 
not of Britania. Upon the authority alſo of Simeon Metaphraſtes and the Greek menology they pretend 


his ſecond impriſonment at Rome, viſited our country. Whence Venantius Fortunatus, if a poet's au- 
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thority has any weight, has theſe lines on him, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to ſpeak of his doctrine in general: 


Tranſſit oceanum, & qua facit inſula portum, ; 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultima Thule, 


The ocean croſſing viſited each port, 

Fach part of Britain, and remoteſt Thule. wt 
But moſt of all to this purpoſe are the words of Tertullian above cited, and Origen's r account of the Britans 
_ embracing the faith, and finding their way to God by the Druids who always inculcated the divine unity. 
Of great weight alſo with me is that paſſage in Gildas (L), who ſpeaking of Boadicea's revolt * and its con- 

| ſequences, adds, © In the mean time the iſland expoſed to the ſevereſt cold, and as it were in the extremity | 
s of the earth out of the reach of the vifible ſun was firſt under the reign of Tiberius, as we well know, fa- 
„ youred with that true ſun ſhining not in the material firmament, but from the higheſt heavens before all 
e time, enlightening the whole world with its bright beams in its appointed time, i. e. Chriſt by his pre- 
* cepts.” Chryſoſtom * alſo (juſt to mention it) ſpeaking of the ſtate of religion in this iſland ſays, © The 
« Britiſh iſles lying out of this ſea and in the wide ocean felt the power of the word (churches being 


5 adverſ. Judzos c. 7. A the Brutii in Italy. | in Ezek. + | under Nero. Sermon on Pentecoſt, | 
(0) I wonder, ſays biſhop Stillingfleet, what ſhould make two 


ſuch learned antiquaries as Mr, Camden and biſhop Godwin (de 
præſ. p. 24.) ſo far to miſtake the ſenſe of Origen as to underſtand 
him that ** the Britans by the help of the Druids always conſented in 


the belief of one God;“ whereas it is very plain, that Origen ſpeaks 


of it as a great alteration that was made in the religion of the 


Britans after the coming of Chriſt, And Origen doth not only 
| your of the m_ but the worſhip off one God, which it is certain 
| ) 


rom Cæſar the Druids did never inſtruct the people in, and this is 
a ſtronger argument in favour of their early converſion. Orig. 


Brit. p. 57. The ſame learned author obferves, that the words of 
_ Gildas above cited miſunderſtood have led to ſuppoſe Chriſtianity 


was planted among us earlier than it really was. For what he ſays 


of the ſhining of the goſpel in the time of Tiberius relates to its firſt 
| Propagation in the world: vnd the word Zaterea or mean time to 


its appearance in this ifland about the middle of Nero's reign. 


The ſtory of Joſeph of Arimathea has no better foundation than 
monkiſh forgery, handed down by Geoffry of Monmouth and the 


Glaſſonbury Annals, Not one of our early writers mentions it. 
The charter of St. Patric, ſo much magnified by the popiſh writers, 
is an evident forgery, Mon. Ang. I. 11. It begins with the date 
of the year of our Lord; whereas it is well known that way of com- 

utation did not come in till 100 years after, and it ſpeaks of 
indulgences obtained of pope Eleutherius, whoſe name was not 
uſed for the relaxation of penance till the XIth century. The 
charter of king Ina, (Mon. I. 13.) which makes the church of Glaſ- 
ſonbury the firſt in the kingdom ot Britain, and ſeems to favour 
the tradition of Joſeph of Arimathea, is of little better authority 
than the former. It ſpeaks of Ina's calling together the kings of 
Britain, and the archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes and abbots, to pals this 
charter, when it is well known he had no authority over any na- 


tion but the Weſt Saxons, and only three biſhops and no arch- 


biſhops in his dominions. One of the witneſſes to this charter is 
king Boldred, whereas none of our hiſtories mention any king of 
that name till almoſt 100 years after. It refers to other charters 
as to the exemption of the monaſtery, which ſavours of the known 


forgeries of the Benedictine monks, and the moſt diligent en- 


uirers have not been able to find any traces of charters among the 
Britans till the VIIth century. Neither theſe nor any other charter 
of the Saxon times, however, ſpeaking of Glaſſonbury as the foun- 
tain of religion in Britain, mention Joſeph of Arimathea. The 
Glaſſonbury legend makes the 12 hides of land to be given among 
others by Arviragus a Britiſh king, who does not appear to have 


exiſted here at that time, and that a church yard was conſecrated . 


with the church, whereas this is a cuſtom of much later date. But 


thoꝰ the tradition about Joſeph of Arimathea cannot be maintained, we 


3 


Occidentis inſulam, and by Arnobius (in Pf. 147.) the bounds of the 


to Peter, as that of the uncircumciſion to Paul, To this e W 


may upon good evidence affirm that a Chriſtian church whe paged | 
in Britain during the time of the apoſties. Euſeb. (Dem, Ev. III. 
c. 7.) expreſsly ſays, that ſome ot the apoſtles paſt over the ocean 
£7 T%; ννννasg Beira vine mos: Theodoret (Serm. IX. t. 4.) ex- 
preſsly names the Britans among the nations converted by the 
apoſtles, and ſays (T. I. in Pf. 116.) that St. Paul brought ſalvation 
to the iſlands that lie in the ocean. Clemens Romanus (tp. ad Cor.) 
ſays that St, Paul preacht «i To Tigua T1; Svorws, Which Britain was 
then underſtood to be, and is therefore called by Catullus ultima 


goſpel to the weſt. In proof of what Clemens lays, it may be ob- 
{erved, that the eight years between St. Paul's being fer at liberty 
in the 5th of Nero, and his return to Rome, are _—_ by the an- 
tient church writers to have been ſpent m the weſtern parts; that, 
having taken ſolemn leave of the eaſtern paris and aſſured them 
they would ſee his face no more, it cannot be ſuppoſed he returned. 
thither, but that he employed his time in planting the goſpel elſe- 


where. Gildas ſays the goſpel was received here before the fatal 


defeat of the Britans by Suetonius Paulinus, which was the 7th or 
8th of Nero, the 3d or th of thoſe eight years which antient writers 
ſay St, Paul ſpent in the weſtern parts. The tradition about St. 
James, Simon Zelotes and Philip preaching the goſpel here are all 
deſtitute both of evidence and probability, and that about St. Peter 
depends only on the authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes and other 
legendary writers, and ſeems to contradict the authority of ſerip- 
ture which ſays that the goſpel of the circumciſion was committed 


there is one obvious exception; the ſtory of king Lucius, which 
(whether he lived in the time of Aurelius and Verus or of Con- 
modus as Uſher and Stillingfleet ſuppoſe) ſuppoſes the Chrithan | 
religion was planted here long after. But this is an objection to 
the converſion of the Britans by any perſon prior to that king's 
time: Whereas an earlier converſion has the concurrence not only 
of the antient fathers but our own writers, among the reſt Gildas, a 
Britan, and a proper. judge of Britiſh affairs: and the ſtory of the 
converſion under king Lucius reſts only on the teſtimony of Bede 
a Saxon, and in molt of his accounts unfriendly to the Britans. 
That there was ſuch a king in Britain is proved by ſo many authors 
that there can be no doubt about it, and archbiſhop Uther even 
ſaw one of his coins with croſſes and the inſcription LVC. (Primord. 
p- 39.) but his univerſal ſovereignty over the whole iſland, his let- 
ter to the pope, and his model of a Chriſtian church on the plan of 
the heathen worſhip are groſs forgeries. He might, as a petty prince, 
ſend to Rome for further inſtruction, and Leland ſuppotcs his meſ- 
ſengers were two of the old Britiſh Chriſtians, Stillingfleet, Orige 


Brit. p. 14—70. : | 
founded 
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« founded and altars raiſed there) of that word; 1 fay, which is now planted in the ſouls ind lips of all: 
and again, How often was human fleſh eaten in Britain, and now their ſouls are refreſnt by faſting.“ St. 


5 Jerom alſo e,“ The Britains divided from our world, if they have made any progreſs in religion, when the 
« weſtern fl is ſet ſeek Jeruſalem, though known to Neve oP by report and the path e But to 


return from the church to the ſtate. 


After the aſlaſſination of Commodus, Pertinax aſcedBed the theo, and lande Aifpatcht Albinus 
back to Britain. But Pertinax being murdered after a reign of 82 days, Didius Julianus, who was pre- 
ſently after flain, aſſumed - the empire at Rome; as did Peſcennius Niger in Syria, Clodius Albinus in 
Britain, and Septimius Severus in Pannonia, all at once. Severus, as neareſt to Italy, preſently reacht 
Rome, and was unanimouſly elected emperor by the army and ſenate. He immediately in order not to 
leave an enemy behind him artfully conferred the title of Ceſar on Albinus who had had the command of 
the army in Britain and Gaul, ſtruck money in his honor, erected ſtatues to him and advanced him to the 

conſulſhip; thus prudently amuſing him. He then advanced againſt Niger in the eaſt, routed and fle u 
him in a pitcht battle, took Byzantium after a three years fiege, and reduced the Adiabenians, Arabians; 
and other nations. Elated with this train of ſucceſs, and impatient of a partner in the empire; he ſent 
aſlaſſins againſt Albinus, but the deſign taking effect, he publicly declared him an enemy, and marched 


Pertinax. 


Severus. 


Albinus. 


againſt him with all expedition into Gaul, where Albinus met him with the flower of the Britiſh army near 


victory was all their own, Letus, one of Severus's officers, who had waited-the event of the battle with his 
freſh troops, upon a report of Severus's death, having conceived hopes of ſecuring the empire for himſelf, 
fell upon them, and routed them, Severus having now rallied his men, and reſumed the purple, purſued 


Meate with a large ſum of money, and the reſtoration of a few priſoners, upon the Caledonians who had 


Lyons. Albinus's troops fought with great bravery, inſomuch that Severus had thrown afide his robes, 
and prepared for flight with his men. But the Britans following the flying enemy in diſorder as if the 


them cloſely, and gained a complete victory, Albinus being lain with great numbers of his men. Severus 
now ſole maſter of the throne of the world, ſent firſt Heraclianus to recover Britain, and then Virius Lu- 
pus propretor and lieutenant. | Ulpian the lawyer * calls him Britanniæ Preſes, ' governor of Britain; He 
_ repaired ſeveral caſtles, as will be related in its place; but was at Jaſt obliged to purchaſe a peace of the 


Heraclianus 
propretor; 
Viris Lupus 
propretor, 


promiſed to check the Meatz not keeping their engagements. Finding himſelf unable to reſtrain the 


ſudden inroads of the enemy after many loſſes, he was forced to ſend for Severus over. The emperor 
plad of the opportunity to take his ſons from the pleaſures of the city which had too great an influence 


on their manners, and to add to his other titles that of BRITANNICVS, though upwards of 60, and greatly 


afflicted with the gout, prepared for an expedition to Britain with his ſons Baſſianus (to whom he had given 


the title of Antoninus and Auguſtus) and Geta and the legions. The Britans immediately ſent to him 
deputies to treat of peace. He purpoſely detained them a long time, till he had made the neeeflary pre- 
parations for war, and then ſent them back without an anſwer. Leaving his ſon Getaz whom he had 


created Auguſtus upon his arrival in Britain, in the hither parts to take care of the adminiſtration of juſtice 


and the government, he marcht with Antoninus to the further parts, cutting down woods, building bridges; 


and-draining marſhes without fighting a ſingle battle; notwithſtanding which he loſt 50.000 men by am- 


buſcades and ſickneſs. So Dio tells us. But Herodian * ſays he had the advantage in ſome light ſkir- 


miſhes, the Barbarians having marſhes and thick woods to retire to from which they could with greater 
ſecurity harraſs the Romans. He forced them, however, at laſt to treaty, the conditions of which were 
that they ſhould give up no ſmall part of the iſland to him, and which was the greateſt glory of his reign 
he drew a wall croſs the ifland to either ocean. For theſe victories he coined money with the inſcription 
VICTORIA BRITANNICA, aſſumed the name of BRITANNICVS MAXIMVS, and gave his fon Geta 


that of BRITANNICVS, as appears on his coins. The Britans, however, broke the treaty ſoon after and 
_ raiſed new troubles, at which he was e tat he 8 ordered bis pe) to 4 * n all g to 


the [word * a in 1 theſe lines of Homer b: 


15 Nemo Manus 3 Si Va cædemque cruentam ; 
Non fatus gravida mater quem geſtat i in aluo 
Ho, rendam effugiat cædem. | 


Let none eſcape your hands: go ſlaughter al 3 
Mothers and infants yet unborn muſt fall. 


who had more than once attempted his life with his own hands, rather than the violence of his diſtemper 


put an end to his life at York, with theſe words in his mouth; © I found the government in univerſal con- 
« fuſion; I leave it in peace ev en in Britain® (M).“ His body was carried by the ſoldiers according to the mi- 
litary cuſtom and laid upon a funeral pile, his troops and his ſons performing a race round it iti honor of him; 


It may perhaps ſeem ridiculous to mention the prodigies that preceded his death, ſuch as the brown victims 


and the crown of cypreſs which a prating Jeſter offered him with theſe words, “ You have been every thing; 
© now be a God.” It may not, however, be amiſs to ſct down here for che reader's information the man- 


ner how he was made a G. 255 e 


* Epit. on the 1 Marcella, | WM | 
Ds tit. FT 5 : NN 11. 13. ; 4 Herod tt 8 
. "Dio; Ids e. 1. n I. 7. 57. Spartian. c. 23. 


1 FHerodian IV. c. 3. Dio gives a fimilar account of the funeral of Pertinax, Ixxiv. "I 


(M) Dio puts a very different dying ſpeech into his mouth, ad- and care for nothing elſe,” What Camden makes him fay is 
rell to his foris; © Agree among yourſelves, enrich the ſoldiery, taken from * ei 233 | YJ 


| After reducing theſe rebels by his troops grief of mind for the profligate diſpoſition of his ſon an 


« Ih 


— 


In _ ROMANS in BRIT AI N. 
The Apothe- 4 It is cuſtomary with the Romans to deify emperors who leave ſons or ſucceſſors behind them. Thoſe 
— N © who have this honor paid them are ſaid to be rankt among the Gods. The general mourning has a 
© mixture of feſtivity and pomp. The corps is. buried like other men in a ſumptuous manner. But they 

make an [of wax] as like the deceaſed as poſſible, and place it in the porch of the palace upon a 
re large and lofty bed of ivory covered with cloth of gold. This image is of a pale complexion, and lies 
* at full length like a fick perſon. Round the bed on each fide fit for the greateſt part of the day, on the 
left hand the whole ſenate in black habits; on the right, ladies whoſe huſbands or parents are perſons of 
« diſlinction. None of theſe latter wear any gold or bracelets, but thin white habits like mourners. This 
te they do for ſeven days together, the phy ſicians coming every day to the bed to viſit the fick perſon, whom 
« they report to grow worſe and worſe. At laſt when they think he is dead the nobleſt and choiceſt youths 
ce of equeſtrian and ſenatorian rank take up the bed on their ſhoulders, and carry it along the Sacred way 
« into the Old Forum, where the Roman magiſtrates uſually reſign their authority. On both ſides are 
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„ milies; on the other of noble women, ſinging hymns in honor of the deceaſed and dirges ſet to folemn 
* and mournfull meaſures. This being ended, they take up the bed again, and carry jt out of the city 


4 equilateral, built of nothing but vaſt quantities of wood in form of a houſe, The inſide is intirely 
« filled with dry combuſtibles; but the outfide covered with Eloth of gold and adorned with ivory ſtatues 
and various paintings. Below it ſtands a ſmaller, ſhaped and adorned in the ſame manner with open 

doors and gates. A 3d and 4th are raiſed upon this, each narrower than the other, and then another, 

ce till you come to the top which is narroweſt of all. One may compare this ſtructure to thoſe towers 
« which ſtand at the fide of harbors to direct ſhips in the night by ſignals with fire, and are commonly 

4 called Phari. The bed being placed in the 2d ſtory e, they throw over it heaps of ſpices and perfumes 
« of all kinds, fruits, herbs, and all ſorts of aromatic juices. For there is no nation, city, or individual of 
ce any rank or eminence who do not vie with each other in making theſe laſt preſents to the memory of the 
« emperor. After a great heap of ſpices has been piled up, and every part of the building filled, the grand 


4 and returns, in Pyrrhic meaſure and time. Chariots alſo are driven round in like order by perſons dreſt 
« jn purple, and repreſenting all the Roman generals and emperors. This being ended, the ſucceſſor to 
4 the empire takes a torch, and puts it to the building. All the reſt immediately ſet fire to it, and in- 
4 ſtantly the whole being filled with dry combuſtibles and perfumes is in a ſtrong blaze. Preſently from 
4 the higheſt and leaſt ſtory as from a rim an eagle is let looſe, and touring up into the air with the 
« flame is ſuppoſed to convey the emperor's ſoul to heaven. From thenceforth the emperor is worlkipt 

« among the reſt of the Gods,” This by way of digreſſion. To return, 
Antoninus Antoninus Caracalla, ſon of Severus, continued the remainder of the war in Britain for ſome time by 1 
een. generals; ; but preſently made a peace, and ceded up, to the enemy ſome territory and caſtles, He had the 
A. vanity, however, to aſſume the name of BRITANNICVS and even of BRETANNICVS MAXIMVS, and 


CAES. P. SEPT. GETA. PIVS. AVG. BRIT. PONTIF. TRI. P. III. COS. II. P P. 
. HFiſtorians from this time paſs over the affairs of Britain in profound filence: for Alexander Severus was 
Nonius Phi- not aſſaſſinated in Sicilia, a village in Britain, as ſome will have it, but in Gaul. It only appears from an 


lippus pro- 
— antient ſtone f that Nonius Philippus was proprætor here under the younger Gordian. 


| Gallienus. 
_ certain turn of fate the Roman empire was in a manner completely disjointed s“ and this province was 


| _ whom Lollianus, Victorianus, Poſthumus, the Tetrici and Marius, I believe, aſſumed the ſovereignty i in 


Bonoſus, © Bonoſus of Britiſh extraction ſeized the empire with Proculus, and claimed to himſelf all the Britains, Spain, 
and Gallia Braccata where Florianus had had the command for two months: but being worſted by Probus 
in a long and troubleſome conteſt he mg himſelf, and oecaſioned the joke „ that it was a bottle and 

| „not a man that was hanging.” Wo | 

8 Probus found new troubles on his arrival in ö Some EM 3 Peak himſelf on the recom- 


upon the emperor's expoſtulating with Victorinus, the latter obtained leave to go to him, and pretending 
he fled from the emperor's diſpleaſure met with a kind reception from the tyrant, and at night took an 


Loli ſtorm k. Who this tyrant was we are not told: but he ſeems to have been that Cl. Com. Lælianus (N), whoſe 
* coins are found i in this iſland and no where elſe. Probus alſo ſent hither the Burgundians and Vandals 


and Vandals 
in Britain. when any ſeditions aroſe, As to what Vopiſcus ſays of Probus giving the Britans leave to cultivate vines, 


— Aorſey 67, 68. Cumb. iv, | © Paneg, Conſtantio diftus $ rp. Ed. Delp 
dA great quantity tens ploughed ap Charlecomb near Bach. MS. n. Gale. | 
i Horſley, 69. ex Zozimo I. k Coins of Probus have been found at Newton near Tadcaſter, MS. n. Gale. 


AELIANVS. P. F. AVG. v. a Victory: VICTORIA, AVG, was murdered by his pliers A, D. MH 
Such a coin is by Hen p- 391. ed. Birgi, referred? to o Fompogius 


', 
7 80 


« built ſteps like ſtairs, on which are placed on one hand a band of boys of the nobleſt and patrician fa« 


« into the Campus Martius. In the wideſt part of this field is raiſed a kind of ſcaffold of a ſquare form © 


ec proceſſion on horſeback is made by the whole equeſtrian order round the ſtructure, in certain orders 


his brother Geta alſo took rhat of BRITANNICVS. - For I have ſeen ſome of his coins inſcribed IMP. Sy 


During the reign of Gallienus, who wallowed in every kind of debauchery, either from his . ora 
The thirty «© unhappily deprived of a commander b.“ For thirty tyrants claimed the empire in different places; of 


this iſland, their coins being continually dug up in great quantities. Under Aurelian that drunkard 


mendation of his intimate friend Victorinus Maurus had advanced to an office was concerting a revolt: 


. oe” 


opportunity to diſpatch him, and returned to Probus; by which the province was delivered from this 


urgundians whom he had reduced: he aſſigned them ſettlements, and they proved ,of great ſervice to the Romans 


(N) Mr. Camden has e 1 57 a coin inſcribed IMP, CL, Zlianus, who aſſumed the purple at Mentz, and withio the year 
e | 


a learned 


. 
e e IF 


9 1 — 


year 8 


ned 


ton (f. Millum) at the Lodge Crag 16y4, an altar inſcribed LEG. cs. After Allectus it has Athelpandes; then Coel, kings 


it, having no further account of it. He afterwards. refers to one 
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a learned critic ) apprehends he ſaid this without reflection, as if this country was unfavourable to vines, 
whereas it is well known to have produced a great many. Upon the many tyrants that ſtarted up at this 


time in this * Porphyry, who lived in this time, cries out, Britain a province nen of 


« tyrants “. *.“ 


The emperor Carus afterwards conferred this country, with Gaul, Spain and Illyricum, on his ſon 


ee eee e with what truth I know not, infer that he carried 
on the war * though faintly (O): | | 


Nec taceam que . bella fub Aro 
Falici, Carine, manu confeceris, ipſo 
Pene prior genitore Deo. | 
Thy glorious deeds far as the frozen north : 


Demand my ſong, and call me to ſet forth 
The ſon ſurpaſſing his immortal fire. 


Under Diocleſian, Carauſius, of the city of Menapia, a man of low birth, Put * an active mind and 
body, who had acquired reputation from his atchievements at ſea, had a command at Boulogne in Gaul, 
to repel the Saxons and Franks who infeſted the ſea with their piracies. Having at firſt made great 


numbers of theſe barbarians priſoners,- without either returning all his booty to the emperor 8 treaſury, or 
reſtoring it to the provincials, and after wards not taking ſo many prizes, it occaſioned a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
he purpoſely fayoured the barbarians, that he might fall on them as they paſſed by with their 


fo enrich himſelf. Upon which the enipefor Maximian gave orders to put him to death. Carauſius, 


informed of this, aſſumed the imperial enſigns, poſſeſſed himſelf of Britain, and carried off the fleet 
which protected Gaul, built many ſhips in the Roman manner, brought over a Roman legion to his 
| Intereſts, intercepted ſeveral companies of foreign ſoldiers, appropriated to his own uſe the revenues of 


Britain and Batavia, and by the ſpoils of the provinces engaged no ſmall number of barbarian troops to 


ii 


Carus and 
Carinus. 


Diocleſiad 


and Maximis | 


an. 


y, and 


Carauſius. 


join him, eſpecially the Franks, whom he trained to ſea ſervice; and thus infeſted all the coaſts every 


death for Chriſt in the march; but when he came to the ſea coaſt, the want of ſeamen and the roughneſs 


allowed him to keep the ſovereignty 6f the iſland, as thinking him by his authority, ahd the force of the 
natives, a very proper perſon to act againſt the barbarous nations. On this account we ſee on the ſilver coins 


of Carauſius two emperors joining hands with this inſcription, CONCORDIA AVGGt (P). Maximian 
turned his forces againſt the Franks, who had then poſſeſſed themſelves of Batavia, and " affiſted Carauſius, 


way. Maximian ſet out againſt him with a numerous army, ſome of whom + ſubmitted to a glorious 


of the Britiſh ocean ſo tertified him that he ſtopt ſhort, and making a feigned peace with Carauſius, 5 


and by his unexpected arrival obliged them to ſubmit. Mean while Carauſius governed Britain with full : 


power, and in uninterrupted peace; „ rebuilt the wall againſt the barbarians between the mouths of the 7 
« Clyde and Carun,” as we learn from Ninnius, the diſciple of Elvodugus, and fortified it with ſeyen 


cc caſtles; he alſo built a round houſe with hewn ſtone on the bank of the river Carun, which took its 


e name from him, erecting a triumphal arch as a memorial of his victory ®, | . however ſuppoſed 


it a temple of Terminus, as will be obſerved in Scotland. 


When Diocleſian and Maximian, both in order to keep what they had got, and to recover what they had 


oſt, aflociated to themſelves Conſtantius Chlorus and Maximianus Galerius, with the title of Cæſars, 


Conſtantius taiſed an army ſooner than every one imagined it poſſible, and inveſted Bononia in Gaul (called 


alſo Geſſoriacum), in which Carauſius had placed a ſtrong garriſon, He cauſed piles to be driven down, 


and ſtones heaped upon them, to ſhut the ſea out of the harbour as by a rampart, which all the violence 


of the ſwell breaking againſt it for ſeveral days could not force; but no ſooner had the town ſurrendered 

than the firſt ſurge looſened it, ſo that it was intirely broken up and demoliſhed", While he was employed | 

| in preparing a Heet here and elſewhere to recover Britain, he cleared of every enemy Batavia which the 
Frafiks had got poſſeſſion of, and tranſplanted ks numbers of them to cultivate the deſerted tracts * 


the nations ſubject to Rome. 


Mean time Caraufius was ſlain by the treachery of his friend Allectus (Q a had the chief command. 
. under him, and immediately aſſumed the purple. Upon news of this Conſtantius equipt ſeveral fleets, and 
ſo diſtracted and perplext Allectus that he at laſt found himſelf not defended but hemmed in by the ocean. 


Alleftus, 


Setting fail in hazy and rough weather, by fayor of the fog which hung over the ſea he got undiſcovered | 


through the enemy's fleet cruizing and Nationed off the ifle of Wight, and as ſoon as his troops were 


landed on the Britiſh ſhore he ſet fire to his whole fleet to cut off all hope of ſafety in flight. Allectus as ſoon 


los I. the Thebap legion. Auguſtorum, 
i Calaibvh 3 in Vopiſci Prob. c. 18. but i in anſwer to this it ſhoul Wines that Domitian i : 
it 


y Of vineyards in the province to half the ground; Suet. Domit, c. 7. 


n c. 19. n Eumenius Panegyric. J 6. 
(O) Mr. Gale Ms. note here mentions an altar found near Mil- (Q) A liſt in the Cotton lib. Veſp. E. viii calls Carauſius Cargn LD 


of Britai 
VI. VICT. PE. and on the fathe altar this line, AVREA PER Mr. Gale propoſes to read Athelpavdes or Atheſbaudes, 3 i. i 
CARIVAA VOLITAT VICTORIA. PENNIS. I give it as I find Athelwald or Athelwald, which is the ſame as Waldamer or Maro- 
baudes in name and import if not likewiſe in reality. Athel, Ae/, 
in Cumberland which is Horſley's Cumb. xlii, and in a garden at A, ſignify the ſame as A — Merus, This ma 


y have been one 
e without the hexameter, which is very unlikely on an in- of the Burgundians placed here by Probus, aud perhaps the ſame 
ription. 


with Allectus. Gale an n. 
(P) This is a teverſe of Maximian:. Ocro, p. 432 from Patina 


o ſuch coin of Carauſius appears among the many exhibited by 
Oceo. Genebrier, and Stukeley; 


ifſved an order to reduce the quan- 


Pegge on the vine in Britain. Aich. I. . Mr. 
| Barringoh is pleaſed to ſuppoſe the Britans an obſcure people on the banks of the Rhine; Baudrand ex Plin. & Ortel. Arch. 1 * 


8 ROMANS in BRITAIN. 
as he ſaw Conſtantius' fleet cloſely purſuing him, hurried from the ſhore where he had ſtationed his army, and 
: in his flight fell in with Aſclepiodotus the Præfect of the Pretorium. In this hurry, like a madinan throw. 
| ing himſelf in the way of death, he gave himſelf no time to draw up in order of battle, or arrange the troops 
he had with him, but ruſht on with his barbarian mercenaries, throwing away his purple that he might not _ 
be known. He was ſlain in this haſty flight, and his dead body with difficulty found among thoſe of the 
barbarians ſcattered over the hills and fields. But the Franks and other barbarians who {urvived the battle 
thought to plunder London, and make their eſcape; when the troops of Conſtantius, whom the fog had 
ſeparated, came unexpectedly up to London, and ſlaughtered them all over the city; thus not only ſaving 
the inhabitants, but gratifying them by the ſlaughter of the enemy. By this victory the province was re- 
covered, after having been about ſeven years in the hands of Carauſius and three in thoſe of Allectus. Hence 
Eumenius thus addreſſes Conſtantius® : © O rich victory, furniſhing matter for many triumphs, by which 
& Britain was reſtored, the nations of the Franks utterly extirpated, and many other nations who had aſſo- 5 
« ciated in that wicked combination compelled to ſubmit. To compleat the whole, and eſtabliſh perpetual 
« peace, the ſeas were purged of pirates. Thou, invincible Cæſar, mayeſt boaſt to have diſcovered another 
world, and by reſtoring the naval power of Rome, to have added to the empire an element greater 7 
* than all lands.” And a little after?, ſpeaking to the ſame perſon, © Thus was Britain recovered, 5 E 
5 e that thoſe nations alſo who border upon that iſland were reduced to your obedience,” 5 
Perſecutionin Tn the laſt years of Diocleſian and Maximian, when the eaſtern church had been for many years ſaaina Ml 
Hino. with the blood of the martyrs, the rage of perſecution ſpread hither alfo to the Weſt, and many who had 
St, Alban, embraced Chriſtianity ſuffered martyrdom : the chief of theſe were Alban of Verolam, Julius and Aaron 
of Ifca Caerleon, &c. of whom in their place. * For then by its . and happicſt triumph the church 
1 « prevailed, when ten years ſlaughter could not o overpower it 4,” 
Conttantius Upon the reſignation of Diocleſian and Maximian they declared emperor Conſtantius Chlorus before- 
 - mentioned, who governed the empire with the title of Ceſar ; and Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
were aſſigned bim. But he quitted Italy and Africa to Galerius, contenting himſelf with the reſt; and 
While he ſerved here under Aurelian he married Helena (R) daughter of Coel or Cælius, a petty prince of 
Britain, and by her he had Conſtantine the Great, born in Britain. For in this the common and con- 
current opinion of all writers agrees with the great Baronius", except one or two petty critics who differ 
among themſelves, and one very learned man * on the authority of a corrupt paſſage in Julius Firmicus*. 
$ He was however obliged by Maximian to divorce her, and marry his daughter Theodora. This is that 
| Helenaa Helena who in antient inſcriptions is ſtyled VENERABILIS & PIENTISSIMA AVGVSTA, and ſo much 
 extolled hy eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians for her Chriſtian piety, for purging Jeruſalem from idols, building a 
church on the place where our Lord ſuffered, and diſcovering the ſaving croſs of Chriſt. The Jews and - 

Gentiles, however, contemptuouſly call her the daughter of a ſtable-keeper, becauſe the pious princeſs 5 

ſought for the manger in which Chriſt was born, and built a church where the ſtable had been. Hence 

St. Ambroſe” ſays, © They pretend ſhe was the daughter of a ſtable-keeyer, &c. The good ſtable-keeper 

« Helena haſted to Jeruſalem, and ſearcht for the place of our Lord's paſſion, and made diligent inquiry 

« after the Lord's manger. The good ſtable-keeper who was not unacquainted with that ſtable- born : 

* perſon who healed the wounds of him that fell among thieves. The good ſtable-keeper who choſe the | } 

0 meaneſt employment, counting all things but dung that ſhe might gain Chriſt.” Nor is her husband 

Conſtantius leſs extolled for his piety and moderation *, as a man who utterly renouncing the ſuperſtition | 1 

« of the wicked in worſhiping a multitude of Gods, readily acknowledged one God the ſupreme Go- 

« yernor of all.” Hence, in order to try the fidelity of his courtiers to his God, he gave them free leave " 
to ſacrifice to their own, and ſtay with him, or to go away if they refuſed. But thoſe who choſe to go W  « 
away rather than renounce their fidelity to God he kept about him, diſmiſſing all the reſt whom he thought ? « 

likely to prove falſe to him by renouncing their fidelity to the true God. This excellent emperor died at = 

York in Britain, on an expedition againſt the Caledonians and other Picts, after having pointed his ſon 7 

Conſtantine his ſucceffor in the empire, and Cæſar. 
Couſtantine A few days before the death of Conſtantius?, his ſon die by relays of barks, 8 all 
the Great. the reſt of the horſes kept by the government all aloig the road that no body might purſue him, flew from 
5 Rome to Vork, and arrived there in time to receive his father's laſt breath. In alluſion to this an antient 
3 5 orator ſays to him, ** You entered that ſacred palace not as a candidate for, but as one appointed to the 
i empire: and the father's lares immediately beheld you his lawful ſucceffor, For none could doubt 
« that the inheritance was his whom the fates had ordained the emperor's firſt ton.” He was nevertheleſs 
in a manner compelled to accept the empire by the army, but principally by the means of Eroc king of 
the Alamans, who accompanied him as an aſſiſtant.“ The ſoldiers, more from regard to the public 
wealth than their private intereſts, inveſted him with the purple while he ſhed tears, and ſpurred his 
«© horſe to get away from the attempts of the wy which were fo urgent, ce. but the good fortune of the 
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2 817 1 8 20. 4 a | | x Hitt. Ecc.. 66 
Lydes i in 7 vel de Magnit. Rom. L. W. c. II. 0. M. (4, | | | | 

_ * Matheſ, I. c. ult, De obitu Theodoſt, x Euſebius. P. 

1 Suidas writes he was called poor from his contempt of riches. II. p. 466. Univ. Hiſt. A Eumenii Pan. 5 4: | cl. 


(R) Thoſe who think it worth while to enter into the argument on certain coins of Conſtantine 1 in Hiſt, de l Ac. des Inte- t. III. p. 
whether Helena was of Britiſh or Roman extraction, the miſtreſs 278, &c. 12% Le Beau Hiſt, du Bas Empire 1. 37==44- Lipſius 
or the wife of Conſtantius Chlorus, may fee it amply diſcuſſed in letter to Camden about it in Camd. Ep. p. 64. Uiher's Antig · kecl. : 
Mr. . $ oy of Colcheſter, B. I. p. 28— 34. M. Valois Brit, p. 93+ c. 8. fol, and Ant. Univ, Hiſt, XV. 527 note II. e 
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ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


* * 


4 flit got the better of his modeſty” Hence the rt oxeliims, «O forrunage Britain, now 


A happier than all the countries in the world, which firſt ſaw Conſtantine Cæſar.“ At the beginning of his 
advancement he ſet himſelf to conclude the war undertaken by his father againſt the Caledonians and other 
Pics, and attacking thoſe remoter Britans and the inhabitants of the iſland there, witneſſes, as one & ex- 
preſſes it, of the ſun's ſetting, he reduced ſome by force of arms, invited others into his ſervice for pay (his 


views being now turned to higher objects and to Rome) and thus from foes made ſome of them friends, 


and from inveterate enemies familiars. He next reduced the Francs in Batavia ſo gloriouſly that he coined 
gold money on the occaſion (one piece of which | have ſeen) with the figure of a woman fitting under a 


trophy, leaning one hand on a baliſta, with this inſcription below, FRANCIA and round her, GAVDIVM 


ROMANORVM<. After defeating the other barbarians in Germany and conciliating the affections of the 
German and Gauliſh nations, he raiſed troops in Britain, Gaul, and Germany, to the amount of go, ooo foot 
and 80,000 horſe, and proceeded to Italy, where be defeated Maxentius, who had uſurped the empire at 
Rome ; and being thus maſter of [raly he reſtored to the world by the death of the tyrant the bleſſing of a 
well-eſtabliſht liberty; and as it is expreſt on an antient inſeription, INSTINCTV DIVINITATIS, 

MENTIS MAGNITVDINE, CVM EXERCITV SVO TAM DE TTRANNO QVAM DE OMNI 
EIVS FACTIONE VNO TEMPORE IVSTIS REMPVBLICAM VLTVS EST ARMIS. „ By the 


« divine inſpiration and his own 1 of mind with his army * the ſtate of the tyrant and all 


« his faction at once by lawful arms.” 


Euſebius however inſinuates that he came back - to N By n fays he, at length paſt over 


« to the Britans ſurrounded on every fide by the ocean, and after reducing them began to turn his mind 
c to the other parts of the world, ſo as to come opportunely to the relief of thoſe who wanted his aſ- 


« ſiſtance l.. And elſewhere (S), © After he had trained his army by the mild and modeſt precepts of ' 


„ piety he paſt over to Britain to attack thoſe who dwell ſurrounded on every ſide by the ocean, which as 


Onmnis ab Arftois plaga hot horrida cuuro | 

Pacis amat cana & comperta perennia jura, 
Et tibi fida tuis ſemper bene militat armis, 

Rejque gerit virtute tuas Popuioſqus feroces. 3 

All that the dreary northern mores confine | 
| Love the eternal joys of peace divine; _ 
Faithful to thee their arms thy call obey, . 

They fight and conquer as thou point ft the way, 5 

And the due tribute to thy valor pay. Fa 

Thine own good fortune makes thy ſoldiers brave; 3 

Unconquer'd banners at thine order wave. 


About this time, as appears from the Theodoſian code, Pacatianus was vicar of Britain; ; for Bricaln \ no longer 
had a proprætor and lieutenant, but a vicar ſubſtituted in their ſtead. | 

This emperor was highly and deſervedly applauded on many accounts not aden reaſon; for he not 
only aſſerted the liberty of the Roman empire, but diſpelled the thick clouds of ſuperſtition, and introduced 


_ the true light of Chriſtianity, opening the temples to the true God, and ſhutting out falſe deities. “ For 
now when the ſtorm of perſecution was allayed, the faithful followers of Chriſt ventured abroad, having 


& before concealed themſelves in woods and deſerts and ſecret caves. They rebuilt their churches which had 


been levelled with the ground, laid the foundations of baſilicæ in honor of holy martyrs, erected and 


completed them, and diſplayed as it were their victorious banners every where, celebrated their feſtivals, 
and ſolemnized their holy rites with pure hearts and lips s. On theſe accounts he had theſe titles: 


IMPERATOR FORTISSIMUS AC BEATISSIMUS, PHSSIMUS, FCELIX, URBIS LIBERATOR, 
QUIETIS FUNDATOR, REIPUBLICA INSTAURATOR, PUBLIC LIBERTATIS AUCTOR, 
RESTITUTOR. URBIS ROMA ATQUE ORBIS. MAGNUS, MAxIMUs, ' INVICTUS, IN VIC. 


TISSIMUS, PERPETUUS, SEMPER AUGUSTUS, RERUM HUMANARUM OPTIMUS PRIN- 


_ CEPS, VIRTUTE FORTISSIMUS ET PIETATE CLEMENTISSIMUS. And in his laws: QUI 


VENERANDA CHRISTIANORUM FIDE ROMANUM MUNIVIT IMPERIUM. DIVUS DIVA 
MEMORLE, DIVINA, MEMORLE, &ec. 


i. c. © Braveſt, moſt bleſſed, and moſt pious emperor; — deliverer of the city, founder of 3 
“ lity, reftorer of the ſtate, author of the public liberty, ſettler of the city of Rome and of the world; 
great, greateſt, invincible, moſt invincible, perpetual, always auguſt, beſt of men, moſt brave by his 


it were by its ſhores bounds the ſetting ſun*.” And: the following ines of * een to Con- 
8 ſtantine are to be underſtood of Britain: 


Pacatianus 
vicar of 
Britain in the 


13th year of 


Conſtantine 
the Great. 


* valor, moſt merciful by his religion.” And in his laws, © the defender of the Roman empire by the 
© Chriſtian faith, divine, of blefſed memory,” &c. and he was the firſt emperor who put on his coins and 


public works the title of DOMINVS N OSTER, as far as I have yet ſeen : though I am aware e that Dio- 


Clefian was the firſt of all after Caligula that ſuffered himſelf to be publicly called Lord. 


* Gelaſius Cizicenus B. J. Act. Conc. Nicen, 
* Fumen, Ib. 8. d Ib. 8 9 © Conſtan, Chriſtiana, Tab. III. . 
e | n 


8 463. . | 
8 Gildas, p. 12. 5 8, Ed, Gale differs from Camden's citation. 


S) The words of Euſebius are in his life of Conſtantine II. e. meaning given them by our author, as if Conſtantine, was more 


19. But Mr. Horſley obſerves, p. 71. that they do not carry the than once in Britain. 
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_ briefly to obſerve in what männer Britain was governed under him and his ſuccefſors. He appointed four 


The \Plah © of 


belt. ore 


Of Britain un- 


der the later 
emperors. 


niarum. 


Comes littoris 
Saxonici. 


Dux Brim 


niarum. 


Comes Sacra - 
rum Largitio- 
rum. 


rorum Auguſtenſium, a prefident of the imperial treaſury in Britain, and a Procurator Gynegii*, preſident 
of the wardrobe in Britain, in which the emperor's and ſoldiers clothes were woven. The Count had alſo 


| Lied Gladiatoii, or maſter of all the fencing ſchools in Britain, mentioned i in an antient inſcription 3 and other 
offers of inferior tank. 
_ Conſtantine, | 
Conſtans. | 


Conſtantius. Whence Julius Firmicus (not the Pagan aſtrologer but the Chriſtian writer) thus addreſſes 


“ furious waves of the Britiſh ocean. The waves of a ſea almoſt unknown to us trembled, and Britain 
* was awed at the unexpected preſence of the emperor. What can you deſire more? The elements 


at which aſſiſted 300 biſhops, and among them the Britiſh biſhops, who by their ſuffrages condemned the 


of the empire, indulged himſelf in pleaſure, and rendering himſelf odious to the provinces and diſagreeable 


nothing further to apprehend from them, and had founded the new city of Conſtantinople to weaken the 


prefidents, who determined civil and criminal cauſes. 
were the Comes Britanniarum, the Comes litoris Saxonici througnout A the Dix Britanniarum ; ; all 


ſtyled SpeFabilis [Reſpettable]. 
Comes Britan- 


| riſons, i in which were ſtationed 14,000 foot and goo horſe (V). So that ih that age, if Pancirollus 5 fight | 
in his calculations, Britain muſt have ſtatedly maintained 99, 200 foot and 1700 horſe. 


urging him to ſeize what belonged to another, he was flain by his brother Conſtans. Elated with this 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


This great emperor's prudence, 3 ſeems to have failed him when he opened a way for the bar- 
batiatis into Britain, Germany, and Gaul. For after he had ſo humbled the northern nations as to have 


power of the Perſians who threatened the Roman empire on the caſt, he drew off, partly to the eaſt, the le. 
gions which guarded the frontiers, and built caſtles and forts in their ſtead, and partly to cities at a greater 
diſtance from the frontiers; ſo that immediately after his death the barbarians forced the caſtles and forts, 
and over- run the Provinces. On this account he is ſeverely reproached by Zozimus as the greateſt and 
firſt author bf the ruin of the moſt flouriſhing empire. 

But as Conſtantine made ſome alterdtiohs in the plan of the Roman empire, it may not be amiſs here 


præfects of the prætorium, viz. in the Eaſt, myricum, Italy, and Gaul, and two maſters of the ſoldiers, one 
of the infantry, the other of the cavalry in the Weſt, whom he talled Preſentales (T). 
The civil government of Britain was in the hands of the præfect of the prætorium in Gaul, under whom 
was the vicar of Britain, who ſupplied his place, and was diſtinguiſhed with the title of Speftabilis Re- 
ſpectable J. He had under him according to the number of the provinces two conſular officers and three 
The command in military matters was lodged with the maſter of the infantry of the Weſt, under whom 
The Comes Britanniarum ſeems to have commanded i in thei interior 225 of the iſland, with ſeven nu- 
meri of foot and nine vexillations of horſe, _ 
The Cones limris Saxonici, who was to defend the coaſt bi the Saxons, and is called by Ammianus 
Comes traftls maritimi, had for the defence of the ſea coaſt ſeven numeri of 221 two vexillations of 


horſe, the ſecond legion, and one cohort. 
The Dur Britanniarum, who guarded the frontiers againſt the barbarians, had the command of 37 gar- 


Beſides theſe the Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, who took care of the emperor's donatives and largeſſes, 
had under him in Britain rationalis ſummarum Britannie, an accomptant-general for Britain; Præpoſitus theſaus 


Comes rerum privatarum, à private accomptant for his own revenues in Britain; not to mention the Procurator 


On the death of Conſtantine () Britain A to his ſon Confantte whoſe immoderate ambition 
ſucceſs the latter poſſeſt himſelf of Britain and the other provinces, and came over hither with his brother 


them: „ In winter (which never had been nor will be done again) your oars triumpht over the ſwelling 


at themſelves ſubmitted to your valor i.” This Conſtans appointed a council at Sardica againſt the Arians, 
heretics, confirmed the Nicene creed, and acquitted Athanaſius k. But this young prince, neglecting the care 


to the ſoldiery, was FOE and ſlain by Magnentius', count of the Jovii and en, at a hunting match 
6. 5 opel. 


v Vicar of Britain, Amm. Mace, * . 
* Athanas. in © MW 2. 


24050 Mr. Gale queries whether there were bre provinces in 
Britain under Con — 4 Feſtus Rufus mentions only four in 


his time, under Valens, who ve the name of Valentia to that 


part of the province (I believe Maxima Cæſarienſis) which he had 


recovered. This made five provinces, but before there were only 
four, Valentia was taken out of Maxima Czfarienſis, and ſeems to 


have been either Galloway with Lothian on this fide the wall, and 


| Sterling or that _tegion Which lies. beyond this wall towards the 


Tay. MS. n. But Mr, Horſley is of opinion that the forts and 
prætenturæ recovered by Theodoſius were on Severus's wall in 
England, which was the moſt uſual boundary of the Roman pro- 


_ vince; conſequently that Valentia was on the ſouth ſide of it: p· 7 5. 


_ Maxima Cæſurienſis all beyond to the north of Scotland, I 


18 „ Camden ſcems to have taken lis account chiefly from 
the Notitia and Pancirollus's annotations on it. Burton (Anton, 
p. 24.) ſays Pancirollus has followed Camden; not conſidering that 
Þanciroltus was the firſt writer, and is even quoted by Camden him- 


ſelf. In the Notitia Imperii occidentalis onder the proconſul of 


Africa are placed fix Vicarii, one of whom is the Vicarius Britan- 


niarum. Socrates uſed the word Bag, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
vicarius, for the principal officer in Britain,“ Martinus [. regens] 


agens illas provincias pro prefeQo,” and afterwatds the ſame perſon is 
called Vicarius, XIV. g. as is Alypius, XXIX. 2. In the fame chap- 


ter of the Notitia I find ſeveral other W ox officers mentioned 


1 1 
7 


1 Surname Taporns, 


Conſtantium immutatis hodie perſeverat.” Dodwell obſerves out of 
| LaRtantjus de mort. perſ. that Diocleſian introduced a new diſpoti- 


i De err. prof. relig. p. 39: Ed. Ouzeli. 


in Britain, Thus among the comites tre have comes Britanzigram, | 
Comes littoris Saxonici per Britannias. In another place, comes 
Britanniz which is probably the ſame with comes Britanniarum; 
for the ſingular and plural of this as well as ſome other names of 
— were uſed promiſcuouſly by the Romans. Among the 
we have dar Britannia and Britanniarum. Among the 
conſulares, per Britariniat duo, maxima Cſarienſis & Valentiæ: 
Among my. e fides, per Britannias tres, Britannia & Flaviæ Cæ- 
Jarienſis. There is a paſſage in Aurelius Victor which intimates that 
ſome alteration was made in the form of government by Conſtan- 
tine: Officia publica & palatina, prime, Britanniæ ſecundæ, nec- 
non militum in eam formam ſtatuiſſe Hadrianum que paucis per. 


tion, which plainly occaſioned the four prafecti Arie e anſwering 
to the two emperors and two Cæſars, 200 reſpectively next to them 
in dignity, There ſeems io have been no propræior or imperial 
legate hete after Gotdian, and during the ſeveral uſurpations the 
tyratits had their own prefictus prætorio. Not very long after this 
a croud of new officers was introduced whoſe names bave a barba- 
rous ſound.” Horley, 71, 72, comp. with 480. 

(J) In Conſtantine's time the Britiſh church ſeems not only to 
hive been in a calm and quiet but in a ſettied ſtate, We tind three 
Britiſh biſhops Eborius, Reſtitutus, and Adelfius, ag in form 
to the Council of Arles A, D. 314. G. 


at 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


at the village of Helena ; thus fulfilling the propheey that he ſhould end his life it his grandmother's lap, 
from whom the village had its name. This Magnentius was the ſon of a Britan, and born among the Læti 


in Gaul. Upon the death of Conſtans he aſſumed the imperial habit in Gaul, and drew over Britain to his 
intereſt ; and after ſeveral bloody battles for three years with Conſtantius laid violent hands upon himſelf, 


Ivii 


If any prince deſerved the title of fortunate it was he, in reſpect of the bleſſings of favourable weather, 


plentiful harveſts, and ſecurity from the barbarians, which the generality of mankind ſuppoſe to conſtitute 


the glory of princes. But whence this Magnentius had the title of Taporus on an antient ſtone not long 
ſince dug up at Rome, I leave to the enquiry of others. For theſe are the lines, ſpeaking of the obeliſk 
erected in the Cireus at Rome“ (V): 


Interea Taporo Romani waſtante tyranii 
Auguſli jactit donum, fludiumque locandi. 
But while Taporus tyrant ravag'd Rome 
Auguſtus' gift neglected lay o'erthrown; 


At this time Gratianus ſurnamed Funarius, father of the emperor Valentinfan, had the command of the 
army in Britain n. „ He had the ſurname of Funarius becauſe when a boy he carried about ropes to ſell, 


which five ſoldiers with all their endeavours could not force from him. Upon his return home he obs 


Gratianus 
Funariuss 


« tained his diſcharge, and was deprived of all his ffects by CNY: upon a charge of having enter- 


4 tained Magnentius.“ 


Upon the death of Magnentius, Britain ſubmitted to Conſtantius; b and kither was Ou? "HY © ſent Paul 


« the notary, a native of Spain, who under a ſmiling countenance concealed a particular talent of con- 


« triving the moſt miſchievous and undethand defigns, His errand hither was to bring over certain of 


e the atmy who had dared to engage with Magnentius when they could not refuſe. But he ſoon exceeded 


« his orders, and like a river broke in upon the property of many more perſons. Thus he went on. 


e through various executions and confiſcations, throwing perſons of condition into priſon, and loading ſome 


Conſtantius. 
Paulus Ca- 
Neuste, 


« of them with irons, heaping upon them many groundleſs charges without the leaſt foundation. This 


* gecafioned a tranſaction which muſt leave an eternal reproach on the reign of Conſtantius. Martinus, 
« who governed theſe provirices as præfect, commiſetating the ſufferitigs of ſo many innocent people, 
© had frequently intreated him to ſpare ſuch whoſe innocence was moſt evident, but finding no regard 
44 paid to his ſolicitations, he thrextened to leave the country, in hopes that the malicious inquiſitor alarmed 
at this would at leaſt deſiſt from provoking to open rebellion men who were at preſent united in haxs 
% mony. Paulus finding this would ſpoil his trade, and being a fellow of execrable contrivance in affairs 
(hence he got the name of Catena) involved in the ſame danger with the reſt the Vicar himſelf Who 
* perſiſted in defending thoſe whom he had ſpared, He was tiow on the point of dragging him in irons 


Martin vicar 


_ of Britaiti. 


« with the tribunes and many more to the emperor's court. The other finditig himſelf in imminent dan- 8 
6 ger ſnatched up a ſword, and made at Paul. But being diſabled by a weakneſs in his right hand from 


« giving him a mortal wound, he plunged the drawn ſword into his own fide, By this dreadful death this 


„ upright man put an end to his life for preſuming to alleviate the calamitics of many others. After 
«© this infamous tranſaction, Paul covered with blood returned to the emperor's camp with a train of mi- 


« ſerable dejected wretches covered with chains. Theſe were immediately put by the executioner to 


various kinds of torments; many of them proſcribed and baniſhed, and others put to death “.“ Paut 
_ himſelf was afterwards burnt alive under Jillian, and by we e of heaven ſulfered the puniſh- 


ments due to his ſay age cruelty “. 


After this (to proceed in the words of Ammianus Marcellinus 0 « the fine nations of the Scots and 


* Picts in Britain by their inrbads broke the peace, ravagqd all the places near the frontiers, and ſpread 
« terror over the provinces already ſpent with the ſucceſſion of former calamities. Julian (whom Conſtan- 


* tus had declated Cæſar and his colleague in the empire) then in winter quarters at Paris, perplexed with a 


variety of cares, was afraid to go over to the provinces beyond ſea (as we before related Conſtantius had 
e done) for fear of leaving Gaul without a governor, while the Alamanni breathed nothing but cruelty 
and war. He determined, therefore, to ſend to compoſe theſe diſorders Lupicinus, who was at that 


Lupicinus. : 


time camp marſhal4, a brave and experienced officer, but of a ſupercilious mien, and with all the pon 


of the buſkin, as the faying is, whoſe true character was long undecided whether it had a greater pro- 


© portion of covetouſneſs or cruelty in it. He came accordingly with the auxiliary light troops and He- 


__* ruli and Batavi and many companies of Meſians in the depth of winter to Bologhe. After collecting f 


«ſhips, and embarking his troops, he took the advantage of a fair wind, and made the oppoſite port of 


” 8 from whence he proceeded to London, there to take the neceſſary meaſures for the occaſion, | 


* and haſten with all diſpatch to action.? 
Under this Conſtantius who ſtrongly favored the Arians, their hereſy crept in Britain, where had 


prevailed from the beginning of the reign of Conſtantine the Great,“ a ſweet harmony between the head 
aud members of Chriſt till that curſed Arian treaſon, like a foreign ſerpent, uy out pon Upon, 


| 1 1 5 | * Angelo Rocca. Bib. Vatic. | pond et na je 3 os 
= Am, Marcel. xxx. 7. præſuit rei cafirenf, * Am. Marc. *1v. 5. ei z. P XX, 1. « Magifter armornutns 


(Y) It is part of the inſcription on the baſe of the obeliſk before flantine and ſet up in the Circus Maximus, Taporns i is ſupplied, the 
the Lateran church at Rome. It was brought from Egypt to Con- original being only TA. RO. Gut, chxxxvi. 3. Am. Marc xvii. 4. 
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rr us, divided to their deſtruction brethren who dwelt together in unity. 


for attempting to counteract the divine decrees *. 
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| And thus as it were a way being 
opened acroſs the ocean, all the ſavage monſters diſcharging the deadly poiſon of every new hereſy from 


& their horrid mouths faſtened their venomous teeth on their country ever ready to hear ſomething new 
« and never adhering ſtedfaſtly to any thing.“ To gratify theſe Arians, Conſtantius ſummoncd 400 


biſhops of the Weſt to Arminium, © cauſing! them all to be maintained at his expence. But thoſe. of 


% Aquitaine, Gaul, and Britain * thought this ſuch a diſgraceful offer that they refuſed the treaſury allow- 
* ance, and choſe rather to live at their own expence, Three only of the Britiſh ones were obliged by 
« poverty to accept the public maintainance, though they refuſed a collection offered them by the reſt, 


thinking it more meritorious to burden the treaſury than individuals?” 


Upon the death of Conſtantius, Julian the apoſtate, who had aſſumed the title of Auguſtus againſt Con- 
ſtantius, firſt diſplaced Palladius, who was magiſter officiorum in Britain, and ſent Alypius, who had go- 
verned Britain for the prefect, to rebuild Jeruſalem ; but terrible balls of fire burſting out near the foun- 
dations obliged him to deſiſt from his enterprize, and many thouſands of Jews were buried in the ruins 
This flovenly emperor, and pretended philoſopher, was 
afraid (as was above obſerved) to come to the afliſtance of the diſtrefled Britans, though he exported from 
hence great quantities of corn every year for the uſe of his armies in Germany. 

When the emperor Valentinian was at the helm of the Roman affairs, the alarm of war being given all 
over the world, the Pits, . Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti harraſſed the Britans with continual irruptions v. 
Fraomar, king of the Alamans, was ſent over hither, and inveſted with the authority of a tribune over a 


company of Alamans, and in number and force was moſt conſiderable at. that time to check the invaſions 


of thoſe barbarians x. 


„Britain had been reduced to th utmoſt diftreſ by the confederacies of the barbarians. Nettaridus 
ce count of the maritime tract was lain; 


nity preſented itſelf he might ſettle matters. But he was ſoon after recalled, and Jovinus ſubſtituted in 
his room, who ſent before him a good ſum of money (Z), as eſſential to the maintenance of a good army. 
This the urgent neceſſity of the conjunEture ſeemed to require. Afterwards on account of the repeated 
alarming accounts from the iſland, Theodofius, an officer of tried reputation in the field, was pitcht upon 
and ſent over, and having aſſembled the ſlower of the legionary troops and cohorts, he haſtened over, pre- 
ceded by the faireſt hopes. The Picts at this time were divided into two people, the Dicaledones and 
Vecturiones: the Attacotti allo, a warlike ſet of people, and the Scots prowling about, carried their ravages 
& far and near, The coaſts oppoſite to Gaul were harraſſed by the Franks and Saxons their neighbours, 
© who, as they had opportunity of getting out by ſea or land, committed the moſt dreadful exceſſes, 


ce 
46 


* to the ſtrength of numbers, and directing his march towards London, an antient town called in later ages 
& rauding, and loaded with the weight of their baggage. He preſently routed thoſe that were carrying 
off the priſoners and cattle, and he reſcued their booty, which the wretched tributaries had loſt. After 


whence deliverance could be expected, and was received with tranſports of joy. Thus encouraged by 
his good ſucceſs to proceed to greater attempts, while he was concerting the ſafeſt meaſures, uncertain 


this numerous rabble of various na ations could not be controlled but by ſtratagem and ſurprize. He firſt 


requeſt that Civilis might be ſent to him with the authority of prefect | in Britain, being a man of a warm 


reinforcements he ſet out from Auguſta, antiently called Lundinum, with an active army, which he had 
taken pains to collect, and proved a fingular ſupport to the finking and diſtreſt fortune of the Britans. 
He poſſeſſed himſelf of all the places proper for ambuſeades againſt the barbarians, and required nothing 
of the meaneſt ſoldier which he himſelf had not previouſly engaged in with alacrity. By thus uniting 
the part of a gallant ſoldier with the care of a good commander, he routed and diſperſed the ſeveral nations 
whom inſolence nouriſhed by ſecurity had incouraged to attack the Romans; and he reſtored the cities and 


| 9 Hilary, in | his epiſtle to the biſhops, calls theſe the biſhops of the Briciſh provinces. - 
r Oudas. p. 12. ed. Gale, 5 9: - + Sulp. Severus IT. p. 419. | t Am, Marc. XXII. 
Ib. XXVI. 4. 2728. Ib. XXIk. 4. y Comes domeſticorum. 33 8. 
625 " Jovinus eadem in loca profectus, Provertuigem ecleri lois underſtands as A proper name. Camden, as above. Oiſclius 

&« gradu præmiſit adminicula petiturus exercitus validi,” The paſſage 

is corrupt : the MS9S, read Proverteidem or Propenca idem, which Va- 


5 


' raiſe the army, they were not ſent Pack, as Gibſon and Marolles think. 


66 While 


and duke Bulchobaudes ſurprized and cut off by the enemy. The 
emperor alarmed at this news ſent Sever is, then ſteward of his houſhold ?, that if any favorable opportu- 


burning villages, carry ing off or ſlaughtering the inhabitants. To repel all theſe, on the firſt lucky turn 
of affairs that offered, this moſt active general haſting to the extremity of the earth, came to the coaſt 


of Bononia, which is ſeperated from the oppofite ſhore by a narrow ſtrait with a ſea which has tides, 
one while ſubject to a dreadful ſwell, and preſently after ſmoothed into a fine plain without the leaſt 

danger to veſſels. He hadan eaſy paſſage croſs the ſea to Rutupiæ, a quiet harbor on the oppoſite coaſt, 
at which the Batavi and Heruli that followed him having rendezvouſed with the Jovii and Victores, truſting ö 
Auguſta, he divided his troops into ſeveral bodies, and fell upon the ſtraggling enemy while they were ma- 
reſtoring the whole, except a ſmall part given to the weary ſoldiers, he entered in a kind of triumph 
this city juſt before plunged in the greateſt diſtreſſes, but thus ſuddenly relieved by the only means from 


about the event, he was informed by the confeſſions of priſoners and the intelligence of deſerters that ö 


therefore by public promiſe of impunity invited all deſerters to return, and called in many ſtraggling fo- 
ragers. Many returning upon this notice gave him encouragement, but his anxiety prompted him to 


temper, but of ſtrict juſtice and integrity; as alſo Dulcitius, an officer of great abilities*. With theſe 


caſtles which had ſuffered variety of damage though calculated originally to maintain a . peace. 


corrects it Proventzs idem. Whether money to pay or officer to | 
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While he was thus engaged; there happened a dreadful affair, which might have been attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences if it had not been ſtopped in the firſt beginning. One Valentinus of Valeria Pannonia, 
a man of a high ſpirit, brother to the wife of Maximinus that miſchievous vicar, afterwards prefect, exiled 

ritain for ſome high crime, like a furious beaſt of a reſtleſs diſpoſition meditated very dangerous de- 
ſigns from a ſpirit of oride and envy, particularly againſt Theodoſius, whom he knew to be the only perſon 


that could oppoſe his pernicious intentions. Letting no opportunity flip for carrying on his defigns, ' he 


either underhand or openly ſolicited the exiles by the proſpect of unbounded ambition, and allured 
the ſoldiers as far as he had opportunity by promiſe of pay. Juſt as his defigns were almoſt ripe for 


Valentinus 
raiſes a ſedi - 
tion in Bri- 
tain. 


execution, the general was informed of them, and being in ſpirits for vigorous meaſures, and provoked 


to puniſh in time what he had already diſcovered, he gave over Valentinus with a few of his moſt in- 
timate aſſociates to Dulcitius to be capitally puniſhed. But by his eminent experience in military 
matters, which. he poſſeſſed in a ſuperior.degree to his contemporaries, he prevented any inquiry after 
the reſt of the accomplices, leſt the alarm ſpreading might revive the diſturbances in the provinces (A). He 


turned his thoughts to reform many abuſes, and thus all the danger was intirely removed; it being 
evident that fortune completely favoured all his undertakings, He ſet himſelf to repair the cities 
and caſtles where garriſons were placed, as was before obſerved, ſecuring the frontiers with troops and 


forts ; and thus reſtored to its original ſtate the province which had fallen into the enemy's hands, but 
which he had now recovered, ſo that at his motion it had both a governor with lawful authority, and was 


afterwards in compliment to the emperor, under whoſe reign it had been won, called VALENTIA. 
He remoyed from their poſts the Areani (B), a ſet of men inſtituted by our anceſtors [and already men- 


Valentia, 


Areani. SY | 


tioned in our account of Conſtans], but who had gradually degenerated ; having clearly convicted them 


of taking money, and ſuffering themſelves to be debauched by promiſe of greater offers to betray our 


councils to the barbarians. For their office was to patrole up and down a long way to give notice of the 
motions of the neighbouring nations to our generals. After theſe before-mentioned and ſuch like 
eminent ſervices, he was ſent for to the emperor's court, leaving the provinces perfectly bappy; ſo that he 
was diſtinguiſhed as Furius Camillus or Papyrius Curſor by numerous and advantageous victories. He was 


attended by great concourſe of people to the channel, and eroſſing with a favorable wind, came to the 


_ emperor's head quarters, where he was received with | Joy and applauſe*.” For theſe eminent ſervices 


he was honored with an equeſtrian ſtatue, as Symmachus® informs us in a letter to his ſon the emperor | 


66 


Ps And | in | another place! t of the ſame perſon; 3 


« 


Theodoſius. The ſenate honored the author of your family and houſe, who mas once the command in 


> Africa and Britain, with equeſtrian ſtatues — * worthies of mn ne And Claudian enlarges 
_ thus n. in his praiſe“: 1 10 12 95 


Ilie Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, « 
Qui medio Libyæ ſub caffide pertulit aſtus 
Fierribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni te 
Litoris, ac pariter Boreæ vaſtator & Auſiri. 
Quid rigor aternus? cæli quid ſpdera prbſunt? . 
Ignotumque fretum? Maduerunt Saxone fis _ : 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule, : 
Scotorum cumulos fevit glacialis Ierne. 


He piteht his tents mid Caledonian Woche, 5 
Who toil'd in arms beneath the Libyan ſun; 
Dread of the Moors and Britain's conqueror ; 

Alike ſucceſsful in the north and ſouth. 

How weak eternal cold, heaven's influence, 

Or ſeas unknown, his proweſs to withſtand. 

The Saxon blood delug'd the Orcades. 

The Piets' heart blood the diſtant Thuls warm , 

And heaps of Scots frozen Ierne mourn'd. 


; Quam littus aduſioe 
Horreſei Libye, ratibuſque impervia Thule. 
Ille leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pidlos 
Edomuit, Scotumque vaga mucrone ſequutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas, 
Et geminis fulgens utroque ſub axe tropais 
Tethyos alternas refluas calcavit arenas. 


The dread alike of Libya's ' ſunburnt coaſt, 
And Thule inacceſſible to ſhips. 


a 40 Marcel. XXVIII. z. b Lib. X. Ep. I. e Conſulat, Honorii l. 26—3 "TRE 4 Ib. g. 68. 


(A) Mr. Gale underſtands by this the five provinces of Britain, "Tn The biatus i in the copies of Ammianus makes 1 it impoſſible 5 
In Britain are five provinces: Britannia prima, Britannia ſe- to ſay what this word means, or whether it is intire, or only the 


* cunda, Flavia, Maxima, and Valentiniana.“ Lib. Prov. Bib. latter half of a word; and Mr. Camden had left out the reference about 
Cor, Otho A. XIV. 8 OE them to that author's hiſtory of Conſtans, which is alſo 1 
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ROMANS, in BRITAIN, 


He the fleet Moors nor miſcall'd Piets ſubdu'd, 
Purſu'd the Scot arm'd with the fleeting dart, 
His bold oars plow'd the Hyperborean main, 
While his gay trophies under either pole 
O'erſpread the ſands where tides alternate roll. 


And Pacatus Drepanus* ſays of him, „ Why ſhould 1 mention the Scots driven back to their dw 


“ marſhes; the Saxons waſted by naval fights, &c.“ Gratian afterwards aſſumed the empire, and de- 
clared Theodoſius ſon of Theodoſius beforementioned Auguſtus. This was ſo highly reſented by his rival 
Maximus of Spaniſh extraction and of the family of Conſtantine the Great, who had now the command of 
the army in Britain, that he uſurped the purple f or, according to Orofius?, was declared emperor by the 
ſoldiery againſt his will, He was a man of perſonal ſtrength and great probity, and worthy the title of 
Auguſtus if he had not uſurped the government contrary to his allegiance “. He began with “ bravely 
e repulſing the inroads of the Picts and Scots: after which he landed at the mouth of the Rhine with the 
flower and ſtrength of Britain, and brought over all the troops in Germany to his intereſts, fixing the ſeat 
of his empire at Triers (whence he was called the Triers emperor ), and, as Gildas expreſſes iti, ſpreading 


one wing to Spain and the other to Germany, by the mere terror of his name forced the fierce nations of 


The Priſcltia- 
niſts. 


Germany to pay him tribute, Gratian marching an army againſt him, and being after five days ſkirmiſhing 
deſerted by his own men and put to flight, ſent S'. Ambroſe to treat of peace, which he obtained, though it 
proved a very treacherous one k. For Maximus ſent Andragathias in a cloſe litter, giving out that it was 
Gratian's wife coming from Britain in it: Gratian coming up to it eager to meet her, and opening it, An- 
dragathias preſently ſtarted out of it with his people, and ſtabbed him. Ambroſe was ſent a ſecond time to 


demand his body, but was denied admittance, becauſe he had refuſed to communicate with the biſhops 


| who fided with Maximus l. This train of ſucceſs encouraged Maximus to create his ſon Victor Cæſar, 


and to practiſe great cruelties on the generals of Gratian till he had ſettled affairs in Gaul. Theodoſius, 


who had the command in the eaſt on the demand or rather orders of his deputies, acknowledged him fot 
emperor, and ſet up his ſtatue in public at Alexandria m. Being now at the ſummit of his advancement he 


began to gratify his deſires by impoveriſhing the public. He made the ſupport of the catholic religion a 
pretence for his tyranny, put to death Priſcillian and ſome of his followers convicted of heretical pravity 


in a ſynod at Bourdeaux, and appealing to him: notwithſtanding Martin, that moſt holy biſhop of Tours, 
moſt humbly beſought him to abſtain from innocent blood, as it was more than ſufficient that ſuch as had 

been declared heretics by the ſentence of the biſhops ſhould be forbidden the churches, but would be a new 

and unheard-of crime if the ſecular judge interfered in the cauſe of the church. This was the firſt fatal 


_ inſtance of perſons being executed by the civil ſword for hereſy. His march to Italy ſpread ſuch a terror 


that Valentinian and his mother fled to Theodoſius. The Italian cities gave him admittance, and paid him | 
the higheſt honors; among. the om the yon of Bononia, where is Ril to | be ſeen 30 following in- 


ſeription: | 

ESTES 'DD. NN. MAG: 8 MAXIMO. ET Fl. 
VICTORI », PIIS, FELICIBVS, SEMPER * 
| AVGVSTIS, B. R. + NATIS. 


In PR; mean time the Franks harraſſing Gaul with their a were repulſed with great FE oY and 


obliged to give hoſtages, and deliver up the promoters of the war by Nannius and Quintinus, military officers * 


fidence. He met Theodofius bravely in the field at Siſcia in Pannonia, and afterwards under the com- 
mand of his brother Marcellus 4 ; but both times ſo unſucceſsfully that he was forced to retreat to Aquileia, 
where he was ſeized by his ſoldiers as he was diſtributing money, and being ſtript of the imperial enſigns 


to whom Maximus had committed the government of Gaul and the care of his infant ſon ! 4. Valentinian 


earneſtly intreated the aſſiſtance of Theodoſius to affiſt him againſt the tyrant who had uſurped his empire, 
but received no other anſwer than that it was “ no wonder if his ſervant rebelled againſt his Lord who 


« had renounced the true Lord.“ For Valentinian had imbibed the Arian hereſy. At laſt, however, 
overcome by his intreaties, he marched againſt Maximus, who was then ſafe at Aquileia, having ſecured 


the defilys of the mountains with garriſons, the ports with ſhips, and was in high ſpirits and full of con- 


was led to Theodofius, who immediately delivered him to the executioner, after he had \ worn the purple 
five years. Upon this occaſion Auſonius thus breaks out in praiſe of Aquitels : 


Non erat iſte locus ; merito tamen aucta recenti, 
Nona inter claras Aquileia cieberis urbes, 
lala ad Iilyricos objecta colonia montes, _ 
 Menibus & portu celeberrima ; ſed magis illud 
Eminet, extremo quod te ſub tempore legit 
Solverat exafto cui juſta piacula luſtro 
Maximus, armigeri quondam ſub nomine lixe 3 


£: L 
| * Froſper Tyro. + Bono Reipublice. «552M Sulpieins Alexander. þ 
e p ol . Zoſimus IV. . 2 * : . Oroſi us VII. - h Gre 
"i Pang: : § 10. E * Cedrenus. 5 oc Sr of Tours, . : 4% | 
! Suidas (in Valentin.) makes Theodoſivs acknowledge Maximus as one of the orthodox, Ms. n. Gale. | 
= Znzimus lb. p. 261. | a Son of Maximus. | o militares mag ri. 


e Zogaras, Suidas. 4 Zoſimus calls him Marcel/izus, 
| | | | | _ Falix 
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ROMANS in BRITAI N, 
Felix qui tanti ſpectatrix læta triumphi 
Puniſti Auſonio Rutupinum Marte latronem. 


Not this thy place; but here thy later praiſe 
Thee ninth among illuſtrious towns ſhall raiſe: 
Italian colony with walls and port, 9 


But chief renown'd that in thy later ſtate 

The baſeborn Maximus here met his fate. 
Thrice happy town that ſaw and gave his doom! 
Rutupian robber ſlain by ſword of Rome. 


a ſeeing the deſperate ſtate of his affairs chrew himſelf out of the ſhip into the ſea. Maxine 


ſon Victor was defeated in Gaul, made priſoner, and put to death. But the Britans who followed Maximus 


(as ſome ſay) obtained a ſettlement in Gallia Armorica by their valor. Theodoſius immediately after the 
victory entered Rome in triumph with his ſon Honorius, and made this proclamation: © Let none pre- 
« ſume to hold any honors conferred on him by the inſolence of the uſurper, but let this bold ſpirit of re- 


Againſt the Illyrian hills illuſtrious fort 5 


cc bellion return to its original tranquillity.” And Valentinian, * We annul all judgements which that 


e moſt execrable tyrant Maximus thought fit to pronounce.” But Ambroſe, in his funeral oration for 
| Theodoſius, - cries out, Maximus and Eugenius in hell by their miſerable examples teſtify how dan- 


c gerous it is to take up arms againſt their ſovereign.“ In ſhort this We Was deemed. 0 great and 


memorable that the Romans kept the anniverſary of it ever after*, 
| Theodofius was ſucceeded in the command of the Weſt by his ſon Honorius then ten years old, under 
the tuition of Flavius Stilicho, a perſon long of great renown, aſſociate of Theodoſius in all his wars 


Honorius. 


and victories, and advanced by the ſeveral ranks in the army to the ſupreme command and an alliance 


with the emperor, till at laſt infatuated by proſperity -and hurried away by ambition he came to a miſera- 
ble cd. He managed the affairs of the empire with great prudence for ſome years and fortified Britain 
againſt the Lt, Scots, and Saxons *, Whence Claudian* introduces Britain yin, | 


Me quoque vicinis pereunte gentibus, inquit, 
 Munivit, Stilicho, totam quum Scotus Hybernem 
Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis, 
. Ulius effectum curis ne bella tineren 
| Scotica, nec Pictum tremerem, nec littore toto 


Proſpicerem mn Saxona ventis. 


Me Stilico by neighbouring nations ſore diſtreſs'd, 

| Defended well what time the Scotiſh rage 
Hyberne mov'd, while with their hoſtile oars 
Old ocean foam'd. He my repoſe inſur'd, 
Reliev'd from Pictiſh and from ſerch: alarms, 

And bad me fearleſs from my trembling ſhore 

3 Behold the Saxon hovering with his fleet. 
Britain ſeemed at 4 time perfectly ſecure from all enemies. For in another place® the ſame poet fings, 


= domito quod Saxone Thetis 
Mitior, aut frafo ſecura Britannia Picto. 


; Ocean, the Saxons conquer'd, now ſubdu'd, 
And Piets deftroy'd Britannia's peace ſecure. 


f When Alatic king of the Goths threatned Rome the legion ſtationed here on the frontiers againſt the bar= 
barians was recalled from hence as Claudian * infinuates when enumerates the ſuceours * for from 
18 "7 —_ | | 2 | 


7 enit & extremis legio pratenta Britannis; 
Que Picto dat frena truci ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exanimes Pifto moriente figuras. 


The legion in remoteſt Britain plac'd, 
The ſavage Picts controul, that whilome gaz d 
With wonder on the motley-piEtur'd corſe 
Of ſlaughter'd toes, came next. 


* 


/ j 


At chis time lived Faſtidius biſhop of the Britans who wrote Grand books of a truly divine dodtrine? (C).  Faſtidius 


5 + Procopius | ee hereaſter i in » Cumberland, Pp. 6333 EY De laud, Sail II. 250, 
x Bell. Get. 416. Genadius. 


(O) Mr. Gale here reſers to Claudian in Epith. Pallad. & Se dorus as having had the command i in Britain: 
renæ, where I find u thing and quotes Caledonico vallata Britan- tibi 
ma muro, which I cannot fad: he parallels it with Flor. IV. 12. | Faruit Sollte diducta Britannia mundo. 


TFaunonia Dravo, &c. vallantur. Claudian celebrates Mallius Theo- f | De Mal. Theol. Conſ. 51. 
Vol. I. wy ES ERS | Chryſanthus 
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POR cited alſo, ſon of biſhop Martian, who had filled the office of conſular 1 in Italy under Theodoſius, 


and was appointed vicar of Britain, gained ſuch reputation and applauſe in the government of the ſtate that 
he was againſt his will made biſhop of the Novatians at Conſtantinople, who had founded a ſchiſm in that 
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ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


church, calling themſelves Cathari or Pure, and had biſhops and partizans of their own obſlinately and 


wickedly denying that perſons who relapſed into fin after baptiſm could ever return to ſalvation, Of this 


biſhop it is related that of all his eccleſiaſtical revenues he took nothing for himſelf but two loaves of bread 


on Sundays. 


The Roman empire being now on its decline, and the barbarous nations on nal ſides mack the provinces 
in pieces, the army in Britain apprehending the flame might ſpread to them, and confidering they wanted 
ſome brave emperor to repulſe the barbarians, applied themſelves to the election of one. They firſt placed 
Marcus on the throne, and paid him obedience as if he was ſovereign here. After he was put to death as 


not ſuiting their humour, they ſet up one Gratiati a countryman of their own, and inveſting him with a 


purple robe and crown waited upon him as their prince. But in four months time they lighted him, and 
deprived him firſt of his power, and then of his life, conferring the command on one Conſtantine, a perſon 
of the loweſt birth, for the good omen of his name, which they thought lucky. For they firmly perſuaded 
themſelves from this Mgle circumſtance that he would govern with ſteadineſs and ſucceſs, and rout the 
barbarians like Conſtantine the Great who was called to the empire in Britain. This Conſtantine ſetting ſail 
from Britain landed at Bononia in Gaul, and eafily brought over all the Roman armies as far as the Alps to 
his intereſls, He bravely defended Valenti in Gaul againſt the forces of the emperor Honorius, and placed 
Fparriſons along the Rkine, which had hitherto been neglected. He erected forts along the roads over the Cot- 
tian, Pænine, and maritime Alps. His affairs ſucceeded extremely well in Spain under his ſon Conſtans, whom 
he had advanced from a monk to the rank and title of Auguſtus, and afterwards in his letters to Honorius 


he intreated his forgiveneſs for ſuffering the purple to be forced upon him by the ſoldiers ; upon which Ho- 


norius ſent him an imperial robe. Eläted with this preſent he paſſed the Alps, and fet his face towards 


: Rome, but hearing of the death of Alaric the Goth who had eſpouſed his intereſt, he retired to Arles, 
Which he made the capital of his empire, ordering that it ſhould be catled the city of Conſtantine, and that 


the ſtates of the ſeven provinces thoutt afferible there. He ſent for his ſon Conſtans from Spain that they 
might conſult together about the government. The latter leaving his retinue © and wife at Cæſarauguſta, 


and committing the command in Spam to Gerontius, proceeded without ſtopping to his father. After 
they were met and many days had paſſed without any alarm from Italy, Conſtantine indulging the pleaſures 
of the table adviſed his ſon to return to Spain. Accordingly he ſent his attendants before him, and while 

he ſtaid with his father news came from thence from Gerontius, that Maximus, one of his dependants, was 


raiſed to the empire, and was advancing againſt them at the head of a body of barbarous nations. Alarmed 
at this they diſpatched Edobeccus* to the German nations, while Conſtans and the prefect Decimius Ruſti- 
cus, who had before been maſter of the offices e, made the beſt of their way to Gaul with the Franks and 


Alemans and all their forces, intending thorrly 1 to return to Conſtantine. But Gerontius waylaid and flew 


Conſtans at Vienna in Gaul, and beſieged Conſtantine himſelf at Arles. Conſtantius was ſent to his relief 
by Honorius, and made forced marches to attack Gerontius, who cowardly fled. Upon which his troops 


_ enraged ſurrounded his houſe, and drove him to ſuch extremities that he firſt cut off the head of Alanus his 
faithful friend, then flew his wife Nunnichia earneſtly defiring to die with her huſband, and laſt of all laid 


violent hands on himſelf, Conſtantine being cloſe preſſed and ſunk in deſpair upon the ill ſucceſs of Edo- 


Vidoriaus 


overnor of 
ritain. - 


beccus, after the fiege had laſted ſour months, and his reign as many years, reſigned the purple and the 
burden of his fortune. He then took upon him the order of a preſbyter, and preſently after Arles ſur- 


rendering he was conducted into Italy, and beheaded with his fon Julian (on whom he had conferred the 


title of Nobiliſſimus) and his brother Sebaſtian. From that time Britain returned to the allegiance of Ho- 


norius, and was a little recovered by the conduct and courage of Victorinus, who then governed a and 


checked the inroads of the Pitts and Scots. In his honor we have the following lines : : 


| Conſeius oceanus virtutum, conſcia Thule, : 
Et quæcunque ferox arva Britannus arat. 
Qua præfectorum vicibus frenata poteſtas 
Perpetuum magni ſentis amoris habet. 
Extremum pars illa quidem diſceſſit in orbem, 
Sed tanquam nitdio reftor in orbe fuit. 
Plus palme ęſt illos inter voluiſſè placere, 
Inter quos minor eft diſplicuiſſe pudor. 
Ocean and Thule witneſs to his deeds, | 
And all the lands the haughty Britans plough, 
Whete'er the power of annual chiefs exceeds, 
The laſting intereſt of their love they owe. 
Though to the world's extremeſt verge remov'd, 
He ſits as ruler in the centre plac'd; 
More hofbur tis to be by thoſe belov'd 
Mongſt whom ſeverity had not — 
b Orof. VII. 40. Zoz. V. 6. Fox. IX. tr. 


© nagiſler ofiiciorum. 


* „ Werpbsh. Socrates VII. Ce 12. 


» Hit. tripartita. 
Luſtrumentum Aulæ. 


4 or Edobincus. | 


| Upon 
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ROMANS in BRIT A I N. 
Upon the taking of Rome by Alatic, Honorius recalled Victorinus with his army. The Britans imme- 
diately took up arms, and, as their all was at ſtake, reſcued their cities from the barbarians that threatened 
them f. All the coaſt of Armorica and the reſt of the provinces of Gaul, following the example of the 


Britans, in like manner recovered their liberty, turning out the Roman governors, and formed a kind of 
government of their own. This rebellion of Britain and the Celtic nations happened at the time that 


Conſtantine beforementioned uſurped the government; when the remiſſneſs of his adminiſtration encou- 


raged the barbarians to overrun the provinces without controul. Shortly after the Britiſh ſtates were glad 
to beg aſſiſtance of Honorius. He however ſent none, but wrote to them to defend and take care of 


themſelves 8. Upon receipt of the emperor's letters they took up arms to defend their cities, but not 
being a match for the torrent of barbarians who overſpread every part, they earneſtly ſolicited and obtained 


of Honorius a legion to be ſent to their relief. This no ſooner came over than it cut off numbers of 


the enemy, drove the reſt quite out of the province, and run a wall of turf between the frith of Edin- 
burgh and Cluyd, which was however of ſcarce any uſe. For upon the legion being recalled to defend 
Gaul, the enemy returned, and eafily forced the boundaries, laying waſte all before them with ſavage 
cruelty, plundering, tearing, and deſtroying every thing. The Britans again ſent deputies to repreſent 


their complaints, with their cloaths rent and their heads covered with ſand (obſerve the cuſtom), to beg 
aſſiſtance of the Romans. Valentinian the third ordered troops to their relief under the command of 
Gallio of Ravenna, who bravely repulſed the barbarians, and in ſome meaſure revived the afflicted deſolate 


province. They built a wall of ſtone , not like the former, at the joint expence of the publick 


« and individuals, by the help of the miſerable natives, in the uſual ſtyle of building, in a trait line 
« from ſea to ſea, between the cities (D) which happened to have been founded there for fear of the 
enemy; and after giving the moſt encouraging advice to the diſheartened people, left them a plan of 
military diſcipline. They alſo built towers, at proper intervals, commanding the ſea, on the ſea coaſt 


where their ſhips were laid up, becauſe the furious barbarians were moſt to be rages from that 


„ quarter, and ſo the Romans took their leave of Britain, never more to return.“ 


From this time the general face of things was moſt miſerable and melancholy. The empire as it were 


on its decline lay mutilated and helpleſs, and the church hartaſſed by heretics, who took the opportunity 


Gallio of Ra- 


ven Da. 


of civil confuſions to ſptead their poiſon. Of theſe Pelagius, a native of this iſland, taught here that 
out own works were ſufficient to juſtification without the grace of God. And one Timotheus protanely IF 


diſputed among the Britans againſt the divine and human nature in Chriſt i, 


The Roman empire in Britain was now at an end, after having continued 476 years from the arrival of 


Julius Cæſar, when in the reign of Valentinian the third, the Romans conducted back by Gallio beforc- 


mentioned to the defence of Gaul, and having buried their treaſures in the earth, abandoned Britain k, 


exhauſted of its youth by frequent tevies, and totally defenceleſs, to the fury of the Picts and Boots. 


Hence Proſper Aquitanus truly writes ; ** At this time Britain was utterly reduced to ruin through the 


ſlaughtered, towns burnt, cities raſed, and almoſt the whole country waſted by fire and ſword. The 
iſlanders thrown into the utmoſt perplexity, thinking any meaſure ſafer than coming to a battle, part 
of them ſeeking ſecurity in flight, betook themſelves to the mountains, part of them buried their 
treaſures (great quantities of which are diſcovered in this age), and made the beſt of their way to Rome 


« recover Britain, Spain and Gaul, which were diſmembered from his empire, but alſo loſt Africa.” 


Gildas therefore, who lived at this time, cries out not without reaſon m, “ Britain is ſtripped of every 


defence, armies, governors however cruel, and her numerous youth.“ For beſides thoſe whom 
Maximus abovementioned and the laſt Conſtantine carried off, it clearly appears from antient inſcriptions 


Ala Britannica Milliaria. 
Ala IIII. Britonum in Egypt. 
Firſt Ælian cohort of Britans. 


V Third cohort of Britans. 


Seventh cohort of Britans, 
Twenty-ſixth cohort of Britans in Armenia, 
Britanniciani under the maſter of the infantry, 
Invincible junior Britanniciani 
Exculcatores junior Britan. 
Britans with the maſter of the horſe in Gaul. 
Invincible junior Britans in Spain. 
Senior Britans in IIlyricum. 


Jamong the Palatine auxiliaries, 


# 


N 


AZoſimus. g Hiforia Miſcella. 


b Gildas, $ 14. p. 13. 3 the mouths of Tyne and Eden. 
i Sigeb. Gemblac. Anno 428. Chron. Sax. p. 11. 


De geftis regum Anglorum, c. 1. p. 1. 1 F 11. P. 12. 
(D) Mr. Gale conjectures that for wrbes we ſhould read turres, referring to the forts on the wall. 


7 EL ng e e ; | ; RIS No 


„ weakneſs of the Romans.“ And our hiſtorian Malmeſbury ! : *< After the tyrants had left none but 
c half barbarians in the country, and none but debauched wretches in the cities, Britain bereft of all the 
« defence of youthful vigour, devoid of all cultivation of the arts, was long expoſed to the fury of the 

neighbouring nations. The Scots and Picts preſently making their inroads, numbers of people were 


to implore aſbſtance.” But as Nicephorus juſtly obſerves, 5 Valentinian III. not only was unable to 


and the Notitia Provinciarum, that the following troops in the pay of Rome, * in the ſeveral ow 
7 vinces, were recruited from Britain : - | 
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lxiv 


The Britans 


how deſcend- 


ed from the 
Trojans, 


or his work had come down to us. For he tells us he intended to write of thoſe who 


reflect that the Britans may more juſtly deduce their claim to Trojan extraction by theſe very Romans, 


marriages with the Romans while thinly ſettled in the Roman provinces called themſelves Roman 
offspring * ? not to repeat. what 1 before obſerved, that this iſland was called Romania, and the Roman 


Cotton of Connington, baronet, who has ſpared. n no & wth to form a collection of theſe things, wad moſt 


ROMANS in BRITAIN. 


No wonder then if Britain, continually exhauſted by ſo many conſiderable levies, remained expoſed to the 
barbarians, and proved the truth of Tacitus' (E) obſervation, ec that the ſtrength of the Roman armies 
5 conſiſted in their foreign troops.“ | 

In drawing up this account of the Roman empire in Britain, which ſubſiſted there as was before 
obſerved near 476 years, I cannot help reflecting how many Roman colonies were transferred hither, 
how many Roman ſoldiers continually ſent over here into garriſons, and how many other perſons to take 
care of their own affairs, or thoſe of the ſtate here, who intermarried with the Britans, ſettled here, and 
formed families. For, as Seneca © ſays, “ the Romans ſettle wherever they conquer.“ I frequently 


who were the undoubted deſcendants of the Trojans, than either the Arverni, who called themſelves 
brothers to the Romans, “of Trojan blood,” or the Mamertines, Hedui, and others who pretended a 
fabulous deſcent from the Trojans *. Roms, their common mother, as the poet fays?, called citizens 
thoſe whom ſhe 57 0 


. : ; a on” 


| Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit. 
Conqu'ring united diſtant in one bond. 


And we have good reaſon to believe the Britans and Romans during a courſe of ſo many centuries gladly 
united into one people, when the Ubii in Germany, twenty years after a colony was ſettled among them, 
anſwered concerning the Roman ſettlers : © This is the common country of thoſe who were firſt placed 
„here, who are united to us by marriage, as well as of their iſſue, Nor do we think you ſo unjuſt as to 
« require us to ſlaughter our parents, brothers and children 4,” If the Ubii and Romans in ſo ſhort a 
time confidered each other as parents, brothers and children, what muſt we think of the Britans and 
Romans united for ſo many years? And what ſhall we fay of the Burgundians, who for a few inter- 
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iſland (F). 
Such is the compendious account 0) I have 1 able to collect of the Romans in Britain, and about 
their licutenants, proprætors, præfects, vicars and governors (without regard to fiction) from the antient 


memorials. I might have given a more exact and full account, if Auſonius had pr his promiſe, 


Aut Italum populos, Aquilenigenaſque Britannos 
Praæfecturarum titulo tenuere ſecundo *. 


To honour'd rank of governors advanc'd, 

In Italians or the northern Britans rul'd. a 

But as all the learned agree that antient coins reflect great light on antient hiſtory, I thought it not amiſs 
to ſubjoin here certain coins, both of the Britans who firſt ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, and of the 
Roman emperors, eſpecially thoſe which relate to Britain, from the cabinet of the illuſtrious Sir Robert 


. communicated them to me. 


i Conf. ad Helvet. © Fo 5 Ca. B. G. I. Cie. 4 1 I. 19. VII. 10. Tae. Ann. xl. | 5 
1 Tac. Hiſt. IV. 66. Am. Marcel, XXVIII. 5. M.oſella, 1 


E) Which he puts into che mouth of the ſeditious in Gaul. (G) One may affirm of Mr. Camden's Hiſtory of the Romans in 
Ann. III. 40. ; Britain that it is at once clear and full, containing in the very words 
(F) Romana inſula. Vopiſc. Florian, 2. which Caſaubon cor- of the original writers a ſuceinct view of the molt intereſting parti - 
rects Britannia and Salmaſius magna, Sec * p. xviii. culars, and ſerving as a model to all ſucceeding writers; of whom 
| | __ Mr. Horſley has beſt _} It. 
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T will perhaps be expected I ſhould add a few ſhort notes on the Britiſh coins here preſented to my 
L reader's view. But what can I offer on ſubje&s involved in the darkneſs of ſo many ages? Every 
one on peruſing the following ſlight conjectures will own I am loſt in a thick and dark night. | 
I have already obſerved from Cæſar that the antient Britans uſed braſs money, or iron rings or plates of 
a certain weight, and ſome perſons pretend to have ſeen ſome of them found in urns (A). Beſides theſe there | 5 | 
are found frequently in this iſland coins of gold, filyer and copper, of various fizes, and almoſt all of, | | 
them concave on one fide, ſome without inſcriptions, others with very plain ones, ſuch as I have not yet 
learned to have been dug up any where elſe, till lately Nicholas Faber Peiteſk, a young nobleman of 


— ̃ .iUü Gu. aus» ds 2 


France intimately acquainted with, and an exceeding good judge in antient tnedals, ſhewed me fuch foun 4 1 5 


in France. But to return to thoſe of our own country. 


The firſt belongs to CunoseLin (B), who flouriſhed under Auguſtus and Tiberius ; on which if I miſtake 
not are the heads of Janus (C) bifrons, alluding perhaps to the civilization of the Britans about that 
time. For Janus is reported to have firſt civilized the manners of the barbarous nations, and is therefore 


repreſented double-faced, as changing one thing into another. ene neutron r eee 
I be ſecond, mimumbered in the plate III. alſo belongs to Cunobeline, having his head and name, and 


on the other fide TASCIA, 2 phraſe of the mint fignifying tribute money among the Britans, as I am 


Taxatio, X being a letter unknown to the Britans. For the ſame reaſon MONETA often occurs on Ro- 


man coins (D). 


(a) Mr. Edward Lluyd in his travels through Cornwall, ſent in 


a letter to Thomas Tonkin, eſq. dated Falmouth, Nov. 29, 1700, 
the outlines of two iron plates, whereof ſeveral horſe loads were 
found about ſix ye urs before. He queries whether they might not 
be the Britiſh money mentioned by Cæſar. On which Mr. Ton- 
kin, MS. B. p. 193. remarks, “ 1 am apt to believe Mr. Lluyd con- 
cludes rightly,” and then adds, ** this preſent year, 1730, as they 
were pulling down the great tower and ſome very old buildings at 
Boconnoc, the ſeat of the late lord Mohun, about a peck ot the 
ſame ſort, but of larger ſize, were found in part of an old wall there,” 
Dr. Borlaſe engraved all theſe ſpecimens in the ſecond edition of 
his Antiquities of Cornwall, pl. XXIV. trom whence we have co- 
pied them in our plate of Britiſh coins. Gildas expreſsly affirms, 
that after the Romans became maſters of Britain there was no 
money of copper, filver, or gold. which bore any impreſſion but 


that of the Roman emperors. * Et quicquid habere potuiſſet [Bri- | 


„ rannja] ris, argenti vel auri, imagine Cæſaris notaretur,” 
Hiſt. p. 11.] Cunobelin and the other antient kings, being inde- 


+ pendent ſovereigns, coined their own money, and were furniſhed 


with proper officers for that purpoſe. (Mr, Pegge MS. view of 
the antient and preſeat ſtate of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the Cot- 
tonian library p. 9g. penes me.) 5 5 
(B) The ſubje& of Cunobelin's coins has been amply diſcuſſed 
by Mr, Pegge, in a treatiſe expreſsly on the ſubject 1766, 4%. 
1his learned antiquary gives up evcry cthex Britiſh coin for in- 
explicable; but by an accurate compariſon find reviſion of that 
Prince's coins has vindicated them from the charge both of for- 
_ very and of being intended for other purpoſes than tbat of mo- 
ney, There are not fewer than forty coins of Cunobelin, who 
was an illuſtrious Britiſh prince, though little more is delivered 
about him by the antients than that he was father of Cara- 
tacus, and two more ſons, Adminius and Togodumnus ; that he 
reſided at Camalodunum, and lived from the reign of Auguſtus 
to that of Caligula, which being a period of upwards of 60 years, 
ſuppoſes him to have attained to a good old age. All other parti- 
culars of him muſt be derived from his coins, and ſome oblique 
notices of him in Tacitus, Strabo, &c. Moſt of theſe coins are 
Uiſked more or leſs, with a concave and a convex fide, are of va- 
rious metals, gold, filver, braſs ; but often extremely debaſed. Mr. 
Pegge divides them into fix claſſes ; but I ſhall follow the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Camden, and illuſtrate his explanation trom wy learned 
tiiend, as the lateſt critic on this ſubject; referring thoſe wha may 
chuſe to ſee what Mr. Walker ſaid upon them in the laſt century, 
to biſhop Gibſen's edition of the Britannia, eſpecially as there is lo- 
much more of refinement (fee p. 91.) than probability, and later 
diſcoveries have been ſo much happier. For the ſame reaſon 1-do 


not os myſelf bound to foliow Mr. Camden's copies, but have en- 
„„ Fe | 


1 


conſequently anſwer the ſame purpoſe. I omit entirely his 13, 14, 
15, 16, as not finding any in the Britiſh ſeries like them. Twelve 
out of eighteen in Mr. Camden's plate are copied from or by Speed; 


from whom biſhop Gibſon had added nine more. The biſhop's 


engraver has confounded the order of Mr. Camden's plate. 

(C) The head of Janus on the firſt coin is ſuppoſed by Mr, Pegge 
a convincing proof that the money of the Britans was ſtruck by 
Roman artiſts, who put this head on it as ſome of the firſt money 
coined in this iſland; as in the third piece is the mint-maſter actually 
at work, (Eſſay on the Coins, of Cunobelin, p. 4.2.) This laſt coin 
is here re-engraved from an original in the hands of Dr. Hunter, 
the firſt from one in the poſſeſſion of Mr. John White; reverſe, a 
horſeman. Mr. Camden's from Speed has on the reverſe a dog or hog. 

(D) Mr. Pegge has well refuted the notion of Taſcia, or Taſcio, 
being uſed for tribute ; a term never occurring on the money of any 
nation, any more than Moneta on the Roman coin, 1n the ſenſe of 
tribute money. He explains it as the name of the mintmaſter (who is 


here ſitting at his work, fig. 3.) conformable to the practice of the 


Franks and Saxons afterwards. (p. 105. p. 54-61.) Among Cam- 
den's Epiſtles, p. 102. there is a long letter from Peireſe to Camden, in 
hich he ſhews that the conjecture about Taſcia cannot be ſupported 
by the practice of antiquity ; none of the towns or nations tributary 


to Rome expreſſing this on their coins; that many of the coins 


miſtaken for Britiſh are Gauliſh, of which he had, many ill drawn 
and engraved; female heads being exhibited iuſtead of male. 
Mr. Camden, though the firit who ſet up the idea of the Taſcia or 
tribute money, was not ſingular in it. He adopted it from Dr. 
Powel; Cardinal Baronius has alſo patronized it. Dr. Pettin- 
gal, in a memoir expreſsly on the ſubjc&t preſented to the Society 
of Antiquaries and printed 1763, 4'*, cefines Taſcia to be a woun 
or tribute paid by the Tag or Britiſh prince of each province to che 
Roman conquerors. He ſuppoſes that Tag as a title occurs in many 
Britiſh names; as Taximagulus, Praſuzagus, Caractag us, Togodum- 
nus; and that of the ſame import is Cur affixed to ſo many others; 


as Cungbelin, Cuneglas, Cuneda, Cxnedagius, Qugetorix, &c. and 


Can in Caumore among the Scotch. Mr. Pegge, (p. 22.) has 
fully made out againſt all theſe great names that no diſtinct money 
was ſtruck in any part of the world for the purpoſes of tribute 


graved anew ſuch authenticated coins as come neareſt to them, and 


only; none at all in Britain by the Britans themſelves (p. 26.) nor 


was their ve&;gal paid in money. It was paid in kind both as a tax 


and a duty, Theſe coins were therefore ſtruck by Cunobelin, a 


prince of part of the ifland, a kind of honourable ſubje&, not a 


provincial vaſſal to Rome, (p. 27. 32.41.) Mr, Wiſe (Catalogue 
of Budleian coins, p. 227,) by the wildeſt and moſt far-fetched con- 
jecture, explains 7aſcia of ſome people or ſtate on the continent, 
Mr, Pegge aſcribes theſe coins to a Roman artift, or to ſome 


r Gaul 


Taſcia. s 


informed by Dr. David Powel, a perfect maſter of the Britiſh, language, probably from the Latin word 


——— — 


oy 


 Cimobelin was on friendly terms with the Romans throughout his 


B RIT IS H COINS 
The third belongs to the ſame prince; having a horſe and CVNO, and on the reverſe an ear of corn 
and CAM. for Camalodunum as it ſeems, which was Cunobeline's royal reſidence (E). 
The fourth with VER. ſeems to have belonged, to the people of Verulam (F). : 
The fifth belongs to Cunobeline (G). : e | 
The ſixth has no inſcription to give me any light (H). FC | 
The ſeventh belongs to Cunobeline, inſcribed TASC. NOVANEI with a woman's head. Whether it 
means the tribute of the Trinovantes, over whom he was king, I ſhall not determine (I). Apollo, with 
| | a lyre 


Gaul ſufficiently expert in the buſineſs of coining, and verfed in on the reverſe a compliment to Auguſtus, being his favourite device. 


the Roman cuſtoms, The deities, the letters, the taſte, execution (p. 46.) 
and metal (whea of gold) are Roman (p. 41—49. 82—86.) and 
Mr, Camden bimſell 


12 is Mr. Pegge's II. 5. the place of coinage on one fide, the 
aſcribes the head on his Ne 17 to Auguſtus, king's name on the other. 


reign, and may be ſuppoled to have paid a particular reſpect to that a knotted club in the man's hand, whence Mrz Pegge, p. 45 64. 
emperor, (p. 5054.) He probably employed ſome provincial of concludes it Hercules, or Cunobeline himſelf, p. 68. not as Walker 


23 is Mr, Pegge's I. 2, 3. A Pembroke copper in; on the rev. 


the Roman province in Gaul; it may even be one of Mr. Wile's 
Taſcodunum. (pe 54: $5-) Other Britiſh reguli might be tempted to 
copy theſe coins, and have produced the few other coins aſcnbed to 
our nation (p. 60.) But Taſcia and Cunobeline are inſeparably 
connected by name or ſymbols, ; \ 5 
(F) No 2, compared with 30. both from Mr. White's Table of 
Britiſh coins 1773. No animal appears ſo frequenily on our coins 
as the horſe, for the breed of which this country was deſfervedl| 
famous. The horſe was alſo the ſymbol of the ſuh, a Briti 


del ty, and if the circle which accompanies him on ſome coins be 


not a wheel, it may repreſent the ſun himſelf; as the creſcent on Mr. 


(p- 90, 91.) Dio expreſsly calls Camulodunum Cunobeline's royal 
reſidence, KapeoÞrviov rh Tv Kurobinane Bacinnubs, p. 781. (Pegge 


13.) Mr, Morant has engraved five coins of Cunobeline found 


at Colcheſter, of the three metals, with winged or other horſes 
on the reverſe, and the names of Cunobeline and Camulodunum, 


a Britiſh foot ſoldier; for they wore no defenſive armour. | 
33. Mr. Pegge's III. 4. p. 70. I. 21. is his Claſs II. 3. belong- 


ing io Cunobeſin. 22. Mr. Pegge's IV. 2. reverie belongs to he 


Novantes as above | : 8 
I. 23. is Mr. Pegge's Claſs IV. 3. alſo 1, and Mr, Camden's No 
. Apollo has been before mentioned. Tue inſcription TASC 
ANIT may refer to Venta, perhaps Silurum, as we find Caratacus 
ſon of Cunobelin figuring at the head of this nation, (p. 74.) or it 
may be a miſtake for NOVANT, | . 


24 from the word CAM. I ſhould refer to Cunobelin, though not | 


in Mr, Pegge. What could induce Walker to fancy the head repre- 


LCamden's fig. V, and ou others in Mr. Pegge evidently does the moon. ſented Camalo lunum when Chriſtian, it is 1 to ſurmiſe. 


2B is of gold, and belongs to Cunobelin. Pegge II. 4. p. 66. 

The reit of the additional ones given by biſhop Giblon are either 
Britiſh, too rude to be aſcertained, or Gauliſh, with the name of the 
mintmaſter. On the reverſe Saxon, or even Greek and Sicilian 
worn and miſunderſtood ; and even Gibſon's II. 14. a bas empire Ro- 


| 88 (Pegge Ib.) This is re- engraved from Mr, White's Britannia fed Romana inſula cenferetur, & quicquid habere potuiſſet 
| "Is. | | 5 NY 


what we take for it in Mr, White's Plate; copper No 10. 
(I) There ſeems no reaſon for ſuppoſing a woman's head on this coin. Ne II. Part II. p. 149—15 4 The late Mr, Clark, whoſe 3 | 
dy dif 


the Pembroke, Bodleian, Dr. | | 
with a wiſh that the former and thoſe given by Speed were more After all that has been ſaid on theſe ſingular coins, and their Bri- 
| tiſh origin, it may ſeem to be hazarding too bold a conjecture to 


One of them is our Ne 22. Compare his Ne 24 with our 2. The man coin, with VOT, XX. Speed and Walker have found on ſome 
ear may be barly, of which their favourite liquor was made. of them Comius, Caratacus, Boadicea, Venutius, Galgacus, Car- 
(Pegge 96. ex Camd. col. xlii.) This coin is here re-engraved from tiſmandua, and even Arviragus, who Baxter and other good anti- 
Mr, White's Gold Ne 12, On another of his coins Ne 20, the quaries ſay never exiſted (ſee Pegge 57—59.), and Lucius, whoſe 
J. T7: 5 8 85 | 
(F) Fig. 4. VER, or Vero, here may very naturally ſtand for was allowed that did not bear the Roman emperor's name. Non 
RL 85 * Kris, argenti vel auri imagine Cæſaris notaretur,” Gildas, p. 3. 
(G) Fig. + . variation in the orthography of Cunobeline's Pegge, p. 21. | | 
name proves the fluctuating, ſtate bf the Britiſh language, (Pegge, 2 Pr. Salmon, who hazarded paradoxes while he attacked eſtabliſhed 
64.) or it may be an error of the mintmaſter, The ymbol ot the opinions; ſuppoſed the coins commonly called Britſh to have be- 
moon appears on Mr, Camden's coin from 8 3 but in our oupy longed to the Gauls and others that ſacked Rome; the words in- 
from Mr. White's fifth copper coin are no ſuch ſymbols. Aferibed on them being Saxon or Gallic, and the devices imitations of 
(H) Mr. Camden's fig. 6. does not appear in Mr, Pegge, becauſe the Greek, Syracuſan, and other eaſtern people, Now though theſe 


it has nothing to aſcertain it to Cunobelin. Ir ſeems to bear a hog two reaſons by no means prove the ſame point, thus much mult be 


on one ſide, as ſome of his coins do (ſee Wiſe 2t.), and a horſe on allowed, that Gallic and other barbarous coins have been admitted 
the other; and both animals are accompanied with circles, either as among Britiſh, and the reſemblance of the Britiſn to others of Phœ- 
ſymbols, or perhaps marks of the value. As we find ne ſuch coin nician origin, is a corroborating circumſtance that they really belong 
in modern cabinets, we have contented ourſelves with engraving to the Britans. See his arguments agaiuſt the Bridſh coins, and Mr. 


2x 4 


It is probably enough conjectured that the inſcription on the reverſe acquaintance with our coinage of a ſubſequent period no 
refers to the Novantes, with four more given by Mr. Pegge, Claſs putes, in a letter to Mr, Bowyer ſays, © I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
IV. p. 72—75. The coins of this claſs, he obſerves, are the moſt ** that Mr. Salmon is right, though I am afraid he cannot prove it. 
perfect and complete of any, as what little varieties appear in the © ] could help him out with a conjeRture or more, if I could {ee the 


legend are to be charged to the minimaſter. This, like the others coins. C.mden's VER and TASCIA on the Verulam coins may 
iven by Mr. Camden, reſts on the authority of Mr. Speed. Mr. have been CIVITAS VERolanium.” To this however it may be 


eyge has engraved and illuſtrated the five in Camden which be- replied, that it is impoſſible the letters TASCIO ſhould be re- 
long to Cunobelin, and added 34 others from modern cabinets; verſed, as this conjecture ſuppoſes, in ſeventeen or eighteen coins, 
rlaſe, Meſſ. Duane and White; and never appear in its right form of CIVIT AS. 


minutely re- inſpedded (p. 63.) 

'The accounts given of the antient Britans are confirmed by theſe derive them from the Phenicians. But whoever compares the Cara» 
coins, by the metals, the animals, the foreſts, the grain, the deities, brè coins in Borlaſe with the Sicilian ones in D'Orville's Sioula will 
the habits, the weapons, the towns, Gold, ſilver, braſs, lead and find reſemblance ſufficient to authorize ſuch a conjecture, The 
tin are employed ſingly, or in alloy. The Britiſh hogs, cattle, coins of Panormus, Mcfſana, Catana, Sy: acuſe, Agrigentum, &. 


| horſes and dogs are exhibited; trees and ears of corn appear here; &. have heads of Ceres, Hercules, Minerva and Jupiter, from 


exiltence is very problematical. After Caligula's time no money 


B. Bells anſwer among Mr..Gale's letters, Bibl. Bintan. Topog. 


— ] pu Pu ,, ̃ oe. cadet aee.acs.. Ce. aac 


— — = wo — 


| ſpear and fi 


Britiſn mintmaſters there. Though it is 


perſon or by ſymbol; the head-dreſs and the diadem, the ſhield, 
ear an of the antient Britans are faithfully handed down, 
mixed in many inſtances with Roman manners. (P. 88. 85. 


103.) 


To theſe may be added from Mr, Morant, as found at Colcheſter, 


the following coins of Cunobeline: 


g- CVNOB, a horſe galloping: rev. CAMV, an ear of corn. 
. A head: rev. a Pegaſus, No inſcription on either fide. 
og CVNOB. . . REX; rev. a horſe feeding, uuder him 
8. CVN, a head: rev. a horſeman, under him CAM. 
b. CVNO in a laurel crown: rev. a horſe walking, under him 
CAMV, _ | ; 
b. CVNO under a ſphynx: rev. a man ſtanding holding a ſpear 
in his left hand, REP. 5 
Mr. George Fleming of Wakefield had a coin of Cunobelin, 


reverſe NO COIVER, which Mr. Pegge reads Nova colonid Yero- 


lamium, and refers it to the end of the _ of Claudius, and to 
0 


we have engraved it N* 35*, It now belongs to Mr. White. 

Ot the additional coins given by biſhop Gibſon, I. 19. IT. 
4. are Mr, Pegge's Claſs V. 2, 3. p. 35, 36. by him aſcribed to 
Cunobelin, trom TASCO on the reveric, which Specd, Walker, 
&c. reter to Caſſivelaun. | | 


I. 20. is Mr, Pegge's III. 4. the head of Cunobeline ; the Sphinx 


4 


mewhat like Ne 27. 


Apollo, Mars, the ſun and moon have their reſpective places in which the heads on the Britiſh coins might be copied by rude artiſts. 


Their reverſes have chariots drawn by two or more horſes, with a 


driver, fingle horſes, Pegaſus ; and the ſecond coin of Panormus, 


tab. I. has a horle with a ſtar over him, which in ſome of the 
Carnbrè coins is under him. Tab. VII. 1. has the ſtar over a cha- 
riot and pair. Tab. VII. 3. a Svracuſan, is per tectly in our ſtyle. 
No 22 in Borlaſe reſembles ſome in Tab. VI. and VII. Ne 12 
has the plan of a town conformable to one of Zancle, Tab. III. 1. 
The butting bull, the bunch of grapes, the Pegaſus both cumbent 
and galloping, the lion (VIII. 2.), are Syracuſan 1everies ; the 
lion is a common Agrigentine one; the bull on the Tauromenian ; 
the Pegaſus * on the Emporitan coins, Tab. IX, are preciſcly Bri- 
tiſh. The naked ſhepherd ſitting on a rock ot the Cephaluedians | 
may be compared with ſome reverſes ot Camalodunum. Sepett4 
has an ear or ears of corn, Naxus the bunch of grapes, Abaca the 


boar, Selinus the parſley leaf, which may be imitated in our ear o 


corn, and one of theſe has the plan of the town, Tab, XIII. as. 
another in the ſame plate has the triga and the driver flooping over 
it. On the reverſe of Lipare, Tab. XV. is a Vulcan, fo like the 
Monetarius of the Britiſh Ta/c:a that it is impoſſible not to believe 


the latter a copy from the former. The OT, and trophy, or? 


laurel crown, un the coins of Agathocles Tab. XVI. is paralleled 
by one of Cunobelin in Mr, White's table, our Ne 33 and 35. 


Even the Capricorn, or Pegaſus marinus Ne 18. is on a Syracutan 


coin Tab, XIX. 2. and in this and the XXth Tab. are rude c ins 
that might almoſt paſs for Britiſh workmanſhip, | 


On the Macedonian coins prefixed to Crophius's Macedovica we ſee the horſe weh and without wings and 1ider, as rude as _ 
. | | oo. £008 


Bririſh, Thoſe of Paeſlum have the bull, hog, eat of corn and hole, 


8 a” os. >. 


— 


E wy 2353 


4 lyre on the reverſe and CVNOBELIN bring to my mild whit 1 have elſewhere obſerved of the God 


Belinus ; that the antient Gauls worſhiped Apollo under that name, which further appears from Dioſco: The God Be- 


rides, who expreſsly ſays the herb Apollinaris with which the Gauls uſed to ſmear their arrows was called 
in the Gallic language Belinuntia. So that I might almoſt, venture to conjecture that the name of Cuno: 


peline, as well as that of Caſſibelin, was derived from the worſhip of Apollo; like thoſe of Phœbitius and 


Delphidius* ; if Apollo was not rather called Belin by the Britans and Gauls for his yellow hair; as Za»; 


by the Greeks, and Flavus by the Latins. For the Britans in compoſition expreſs yellow by Melin, Belin, 


IKvi 


{\ 


mus. 


and Felin, and for this reaſon that antient Belinus; Cunobelinus, and Caffibelinus or Caffivelautus, ſeem to 


be ſo named, q. d. yellow princes. . For the Britans allow Cuno to be a title of dignity, and to this day 
eall any thing eminent and prineipal Cynoc. That it was a title of honor is evident from the names of 
princes among the Britans, Cungetorir, Cunobelin; Cuneglas, Cuneda, and Cunedag, as among the antient Gauls 
Cyngetorix, Conviftolitanus, Conetodunus, Nor am I ignorant that Gildas tranſlates Cuneglas Lanionem ful- 
vum or furvum (J, the brown or yellow butcher, which others render the blue or green colored prince ; as 
Cuneda, the good prince. I dare not affirm that the German word Koning and our Ning is derived from 


. ̃² LE Ee IB p02 


cuno. So much may ſuffice for a ſally of conjecture, that I may not expoſe myſelf to ridicule; 


The 8th with a chariot-horſe and a wheel under him, and BODVO on the reverſe 
the Boduni or to queen Bodicia; called alſo Voadicia and Bunduica (K). 


, ſeems to belong to 


The gth having a figure on horſeback with a ſpear and ſhield and ſtraggling letters forming CAER A: 


TIC, I ſhould refer to that brave Caratacus whoſe praiſes Tacitus ſets forth (L). 
The 10th with the word REX under an horſeman on the reverſe, and on the other fide COM, I agree 
with others to belong to Comius Atrebatenſis mentioned by Cæſar (M). 12355 . e 


The 11th (N) having a halfmoon with REX CALLE is not very remote from the name of CALLENA 


à conſiderable city. 


The 12th (O) has a winged head with the wöld ATEVLA; on the reverſe a lion and VLATOS: The 


meaning of theſe words I am quite at a loſs about. I have ſeen Roman coins > with the figure of Victory 


and the ſame words. But I have not yet found that the Britans gave Victory the name of ATEVL A, 


15 though I have before obſerved from Dio that they called her ANDATE. Whether this 
ANDARTA (P) worſhiped by the Vocontii in Gaul let others determine. 


was the goddeſs 


The 13th has the word DIAS in a pentagon ; and on the reverſe a horſe. The 14th a hog and VANCO, 


and the head of a goddeſs, perhaps Venus or Venutius, of whom ſee Tacitus. The 15th a head a 


3 An orator of Bourdeaux, celebrated by Auſonius. Carm, ge de Prof. Burdig. | 


| Theſe are but the outlines bf a compariſon that might be inſti- 


15 tuted by a medalliſt of leiſure and experience between the coins of 


two nations ſo connected in their commerce with the Phœnicians: 


The intercourſe of this latter mercantile people with our iſland is 
well known, and the Sicilian coins, which may be preſumed of 


5 greater antiquity, bear legends in Phcenician characters. We may 
ſaſely venture to refer the coins of both people to the gth century 
deſore Chriſt, when Sicily floriſhed under its own princes, and the 


Phcenicians drove a conſiderable trade with Britain. Sicily was re- 
duced. to a Roman province by Marcellus about 200 years, and 
Tyre deſtroyed by Alexander the Grecian about 330 years before 
Ciriſt, Between the reduction of Sicily and Julius Cæſar's inva- 
fion of our iſland intervened a period long enough for the Britans, 
if they had not done it ſooner, to attempt and improve in an imi- 
ration of the coins of the nations who had maintained ſo long an 
intercourſe with them. They had gold of their own growth, or 


had bartered their tin for it; and they could not apply it better than 

do the purpoſe of coinage; for the Sicilians appear to have few gold 
coins, and the Britans as few in ſilver or copper. The Britans 
probably learnt to add legends after they became acquainted with 


the Roman mintmaſters ; for they appear not to have any other but 


Roman charaters, and indeed ſome of the Sicilian and Phœuician 


coins want legends. 3 45 
Perhaps we may apply what is here ſaid of the Britans to the 
old Gauliſh coins, and fo account for the great conformity between 


them, which has led ſome critics to confound them together, and refer 
te coins of one people to another. Even the colony coins of Spain 


bear a great reſemblance to our Britiſh, and have on the reverſe an 


car of wheat, vine leaves, bull, ſphinx, boar, Pegaſus, hon, Many 


in Floxez? Medallas de las colonias, &c. de Eſpana I. Pl. xiii. and xiv. 
are as rude as the Britiſh, Thoſe of New Carthage have what 
Dr. Plot calls on ours the plan of a city. Thoſe where Phoenician 
work and characters are retained have the ſtrongeſt reſemblance. 
Dr. Borlaſe was of opinion, that the gold coins found at Carn- 
re in Cornwall 1749, were ſome of the firſt Britiſh, and that they 
ar diſproportionate and rude attempts to expreſs figures, which 
the aſſiſtance of Roman or Gauliſh continental artiſts reduced to 
perfect proportion. Some of them have only the legs of the horſe, 
the wheels of the chariot, or the ſpear leaning obliquely againſt the 
horſe's creft, while on others the horſe gradually approaches to per- 
fection, and the chariot at laſt is yoked to him and has a driver as 
in No 23. The Doctor refers the circles to wheels, or the annuli 
ferrei mentioned by Cæſar as Britiſh money, the creſcents to the 


moon, the trees to the foreſts, The ſame progreſſion appears on 


the head fide from faint traces of a diadem and fillet to a more per- 
fect profile with rows of bold ringlets and a fillet of leaves point- 


ing downwards, and kept on by a claſp like our modern ſteel for 


keeping on wigs, and even the habit of the ſhoulders. Before theſe 
coins the Doctor imagines the Britans uſed the iron laminz before 
deſcribed, (Antiq. p. 275.) We have copied twenty-two of the Carn- 
pre coins laſt in our plate of Britiſh from Ne 37 to 58. Among 


* 


rmed 
with 


Boadicia 


Cuno. 


XI. 
XII. 
Victory. | 


| Andate. 


xill. XIV. 
xv. 


them No 49 50, 61, bear a manifeſt reſemblance to the coin of 

8; from Morant. The rude lines on the reverſes of 

41 and 42 Dr. Plott and other antiquaries leſs verſed in theſe ſub- 
jects miſtook for lan of Britiſb cities. 5 | 


' U) Gildas does got tranſlate the firſt ſyllable of this name, but 


according to his cuſtom affixes a reproachful term to the word 
Cuni J. MS. n. Gale. | | 
( 


) Fig. 8. in Camden reſting ſolely on the authority of Speed, 


we have engraved a beautiful gold coin from the corner © 
Morant's map of Thurſtable, Winſire, and 'Tendring hundred, found 
at Ardley in Eſſex, and affirmed to belong to this celebrated prin- 
ceſs, Others, of her coins in our plate are Ne 27, 28. The 1oth, 
11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, «5th, 16th, do not come within Mr, Pegge's 

Ir, Camden's, of which we have not feen an original, 

(L) On Mr. Camden's gth, which is from Speed, Cunobelin holds 
a ſword; the name on the reverſe either a mint-maſter or a town in 

unobelin's dominions, now unknown: quere Chery, (Pegge, P- 
78.82.) What we have found to come neareſt to it is a copper coin 
No 7. which makes our Ne 10. from Mr, White, inſcribed CARIC ; 


1 We have copied 11th and 1 3th trom Mr, White inſtead of 


on thœobverſe a head. The wheat ear appears on a Spaniſh coin 


inſcribed CERET. Florez XIX. 10. LXI. 15. which he refers 


to Xena, but the obverſe is different, 6. 
(M) The 1oth could not belong to Comius conſidered ag a 


batians in Gaul (Cxf, B. G. IV. 21.) and the coin being gold cannot 
be Britiſh (Pegge 38.) We have ſubſtituted io Mr, Caniden's another 
in gold Ne g, from Mr. White's gold Ne 10, which might belong 
to the ſame prince if it was not miſrepreſented by the other, No 
18 is from Mr, White's filver, Ne 2, by him referred to the ſame 
prince, It ſeems at firſt ſight more like a Roman denatius. | 
(N) Having ſeen nothing like Mr, Camden's Ne 11, which is co- 
pied trom Speed, and not being inclined to admit it among Britiſh 


coins, or as belonging to Ca/lena, we omit it. 


(O) We admit a correcter copy of Camden's Ne 12 in our plate of 
Britiſh coins, No 11. merely to obviate his miſtake in referring it to 
our countrymen: it being evidently Gaul;/h, and found with many 
others of the ſame people as well as Roman ones in an urn in the 


iſland of Sark. It is a Gothic coin of Attila, not Cunobelin, though 


_ Britiſh prince, becauſe Cæſar gave him for his ſubjects the Atre- 


Mr. Pegge, Claſs III. 7. p. 45. has given a coin of his with a buſt 
of 8 See Biragii Numiſmata, tol. 542. Proſp. Pariſi nu- 


miſmata Greca. MS. n. Gale, See allo Occo. 5 ale. - 
(e) This name ſhould be written in Dio Aron. Anturadt is 


Britiſh for an Autpice or Fortune, contractedly Antrate or Andrate, 


Dio ſays Boadicea invoked Aſabn ruxn, and that ſhe took the omen 
of a hare, Hence Fortune is ſtyled Vifrix from her great in- 
fluence in victory. Quere if her Britiſh name anſwer to inwvin- 
cibilis, invifta. Bien Andoredo or Anderada, where ſhe had an altar. 


Dio lxii. c. 9. 704. mentions A,dalng abœee, Andatis lucus, in which 


Boadicea and the Britans fſacriticed to Victory. Andarte, Aſtarte, 
Aphrodite, the moon and fortune, are one and the ſame * : the 
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B RI IT IS HM G OI N S. 


© XVI. xvil. with a helmet and DVRNACO : whether Dumnacus prince of the Andes, mentioned by Cæſar, I know 


XVII. not. The 16th, a horſe and ORCETL(Q ). The 17th, the head of Auguſtus and TASCIA with a 
bull butting on the reverſe (R). T he 18th, CVNO within a crown of laurel, and on the reverſe a 


* 
Joldier:. 


horſe with TASCE. 1 575 fands Aten 1 727% | TENT ty 
I have alſo ſeen another with a Pegaſus and CAMVe: on the reverſe a figure with a helmet and ſhield 


a 


among ſtanding corn, and CVNO. (S) another with a mis-ſhapen horſe and EISV, perhaps ISVRII; and on 


the reverſe an ear of corn. A zd with a ſoldier carrying a ſpear; and on the reverſe within a collar So. 


LIDV. I do not imagine the piece to have been a Solidus, that being always of gold in that age, whereas 
this is of ſilver 4. It is more probably to be referred to the Slidurii. For fo the antient Gauls called 
perſons devoted to each other, who engaged to ſhare all the conveniencies of life with thoſe with whom they 


- cultivated friendſhip, to bear their ill fortune with them or lay violent hands upon themſelves: nor was 
any of them ever known to refuſe to die if his friend was flain*. Whether theſe gave name to the troops 


who devoted themſelves to the ſervice of any prince or ſtate, and are called among many nations of Europe 
by the ſimilar name of Soldiers, Soldats, Soldados, I leave to others to determine, though I rather incline 


to believe that they were called Soidarii in later tim 


without pay, in regard of their fiefs. | 


es to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as ſerved ine ſoligts, 


Whether theſe pieces were uſed as current coin for the purpoſes of commerce, or were firſt ſtruck only 
for a particular uſe, the learned are not agreed. If I may be allowed to offer a brief conjecture, it is that 


when Cæſar had determined the yearly tribute to be paid by the Britans, and duties were levied on exports 
and imports under Auguſtus*; other taxes were laid by degrees on ſtanding corn, plantations, woodlands, 
paſtures for ſmaller and greater cattle ; the country being now reduced to a ſtate of obediende, not of 


bondage. I conceived theſe coins were firſt ftruck for that purpoſe, thoſe for the larger cattle being 


See Gruter's Inſc, 3 1 
»Cæſ. Com. B. G. III. 22. booin Aquitanis. 


Britans worſhipped Andrate, 1. e. Fortune or Venus. The Syrians 
worſhipped Venus Aſtarte, and did not eat fiſh. (Artemidoras I. c. 
14.) The Britans abſtained from fiſh. Herodian. MS, n. Gale. 
Bochart reads Andrafte or Adrafte for Andate (Dio lxii. c. 9. p. 704.) 


making her the ſame with Aſtarte of the Phænicians, who Selden 


(de Diis Syr. Part II. ſub fin.) ſays was worſhipped in Britain. Aſ- 
tarte was repreſented as Venus armed, anſwering to the idea of 
Victory abovementioned among the Britans. | - 


(Q) The 13th and 15th may be Gauliſh: the 16th much re- 


ſembles the Spaniſh coins of Oſca ; Florez XIV. 13. as to head and 
| Horſe, The animal on the 14th is a griffin not tf | 
Coins. See Mr. Pegge, Cl. IT. 6. Mr. Camden's 15th is a Gauliſh coin. 
M. Grignon deſcribes ſuch an one found in the ruins of the antient 
town on the little Chatelet mountain between St. Dizier and Jour- 


equent on Britiſh 


ville 1772. Among the leſs barbarous Gauliſh coins found 
here, ſays he, is a ſilver one, having on one ſide a head covered with 
a kind of helmet, and before the face DVRNACVS: on the re- 
verſe is a horſeman galloping and holding a ſpear in a horizontal 
direction as if going to ſtrike: ſomebody: under him three letters 
which ſcem to read PON.” I ſhall tranfcribe a little more from 
rhis writer as tending to illuſtrate the Britiſh coinage, and ſhew its con- 


formity with the Gauliſh. ** Another ſilver medal has a head with 


ſhort curled hair ſurrounded by a dotted circle . to the left, 
and having two wings united at the upper part of the breaſt: on the 
reverſe, an animal compounded of ſheep and goat looking backwards, 


inſcription VLATOS, The reſt of the field is filled with dots und 


furrounded by a dotted circle, A ſmall medal of ſilver plated, 


much worn, has a head turned to the left: reverſe, a horſe with 


a wheel between his legs. Another of medallion ſize of copper 
covered with pewter, too much worn to be made out. One of 
large braſs having a head with long hair, a cloſe coronet with two 
large pearls or balls: reverſe, a horſe with a bird's head, from whoſe 


back riſe ſtrokes bent forward as high as his head forming a kind 
of wing. One of mixed metal (/aitoz) ſwelling on the head fide ; 
- & lock of hair hangs over the face and buckles over the noſe: on 


the reverſe, which is hollow, is a monſtrous chimerical animal: the 
reſt of the field filled with odd firokes, among which may be ſeen 


4 aw N formed by 3 S's. A ſmall one, well preſerved, repieſents 


a female head, the hair artificially treſſed, one of the treſſes form- 


| Ang a coronet round the head, another hanging from the ear down 


to the neck. Behind the head theſe two letters VO and a myrtle 
crown under the chin: reverſe, a woman ſtanding with a palm- 


branch before her, and behind her AREC. Another of nearly 


the ſame ſhape, is a head with CIA: reverſe, a ſmall bird per- 
ched, dots, creſcents and rondeau. On another of the ſame dimen- 
ſions is a head muffled up in odd (ſtrokes: reverſe, a bird pecking 
the ground. Another has a ſimilar head: reverſe, two monſtrous 
birds with their wings extended, a ſerpent and a little croſs, the ex- 
tremities of whoſe tranſverſe terminate in knobs having other in- 
termediate knobs, One of the ſame mould, the head conſumed by 


ruſt: the reverſe very well preſerved has a bird, whoſe wings per- 
pendicular to its back are formed by two ſtrokes that form figures 


of 3; allo a little croſs, a pentagon, whoſe ſides are prolonged to 
form five triangles, each of whoſe points has a knob ; alſo fix ill - 
ſhaped letters making LLVCCC. On the reverſe of another js the 
word REMO under a horſe, over whom is a bird like an ibis. Se- 


veral of theſe coins have run into medaillons, having a high raiſed 


3 


0 See our Pl. N® as, 


| ſtamped with a horſe, for the ſmaller with a hog, for the woods with a tree, for the ſtanding corn with an 
ear of corn, as in that of the city of Verulam, inſcribed VERV. But thoſe. with a human head feem to 
bave been ſtamped for the Capitation tax, which was perſonal, and impoſed upon every head or perſon on 


r Strabo, IV. p. 200. Appian. 


cordon on both fides. One of this fort has a ſheep's head on one 


| ſide, and on the other a bear. On four ſuch is a kind of human 


figure, whoſe eye takes up the largeſt portion of the head, and who 


holds in one kand a ſort of lighted torch; and in the other a circle: 
reverſe, the outlines of a kind of bear, and over it a monogram like 


a C and N united, but not interlaced, On a little glubular medal 
we ſee a barbarous head, and before the face the word SOA : te- 


_ verſe, a horſe galloping, under him a little roſe, and over him an 
S laid on its back. All the other Gauliſh medals are extremely 
barbarous, having on one fide in relief a figure with a bloated. 


head encircled with a diadem: the reverſe is flat, and bears the 
figure of an animal like a horſe with the upper part of a fleur de 


lis between bis legs. Theſe medals were caſt in rude moulds of 
earth; the Gauls gave themſelves no trouble to pare the ſuperflu- 
ous edge nor to trim them. There is one Gothic medal with a 
relief only on one fide with a bearded head wearing a cloſe crown. 


p. clx,—clxivv Among theſe deſcriptions it is eaſy to diſcover 


ſome that ſuit the Britiſh coins as well as the coins miſtaken by 


Camden for Britiſh, * Peireſc ſhewed Camden ſeveral of their 
2 that had been coined in Gaul (Camden, col, cix.) which 
ews they had a Celtic original, and were common to the Gauls 


and Britans, and therefore cannot in reaſon be Anglo-Saxon. 
Montfaucon has engraved many of theſe Gallic coins. Antiq. 
Expl. III. 88.“ Pegge's MS. See alſo the Gallic coins engraved 


in Batteley's Antig. Rutup. Tab. VI. and VII. p. 92, 93. | 

(R) Mr. Camden's Ne 17, our Ne 13. is recopied from Mr. 
White's filver No 12. and Mr. Duane's copper Ne 1. From the 
name Taſcia Mr, Pegge (p. 75, 70.) refers them to Cunobelin, and 


ſuppoſes the bull on the reverſe to be the white bull of the Druids 


lin. XVI. 44.) or an emblem of the eſieem the Britans held 
their cattle in, (p. G5.) 1 have not ſcen another of Mr. Camden's 


No 18. 


inſcriptions are CVNO ard CAMV, = 
To the eighteen coins here copied from Mr. Camden's plates or 


from thoſe engraved at the expence of Mr. White, and by Dr. 
Pettingal from Mr. Duane, we have ſubjoined 18 more from the 


former plates as being of undoubred authority in point of faith- 
ful repreſentation, whatever may be thought of their aſſignment. 
It is uy to ſee why theſe have becn preferred to thoſe added 
to Mr, Camden by his former editor trom Speed (p. 1.) Thoreſby, 
W. C. C. H. and ſuch authors and poſſeſlors. 1 

If we admit the genuineneſs of the Britiſh coins here epgraved 


and ſome others that might be added, we may deduce from the par- 


tial inſcriptions a partial ſeries of our antient princes. We have on 
them the names of Arviragus, (23, 26) ; Boadicia, (27, 28) ; Comius, 
(9); Caratarus, (10); Cunobelin, (21, 22, 23); and on others thoſe 
of their cities or people as Verolamium (4. 35*), Camulodunum (2. 5+ 


22. 30. 33, 34s), Segontium, and the Iceui, (20), Nowantes, Trino- 8 


bantes, &c. &c. Mr. White refers Ne 23 and 26 to Arwiragus, 


19, 24, 25 to the Jceni, 36 to the Segontiaci. Dr. Stukeley had 


eatly extended the ſeries in 23 plates, but his coins are too indif— 
erently executed, and his appropriation too chimerical to be 

1 * the explanation was prevented by his death. 
y Mr. White's account of his plate of the Britiſh coins it ap- 


ow from their weights that they were divided into 4 3 4 4 3 
I | ; | 
Toths. f 1 Ry” 


(S) Mr, Morant has found ſuch a coin at Colcheſter, but the 


ſemales - 


B K1 T1939 804Nn2 


females from twelve years old, and on males from fourteen: Of this Bunduica or Bodicia queen of the Britans 


complains in theſe terms in her ſpeech to her army, “ You feed your cattle and plough your fields for the 
“Romans and pay a yearly tax for your very bodies 8.” I ſuppoſed a certain ſort of coin ſtruck for this 
very lay formerly which in ſcripture is expreſsly called Tribute Money, and Heſychius renders Ke 


«Jos 22 ehe P νe I am rather confirmed in this opinion; becauſe on ſome coins we ſee the M6ne- 
tarius ſtriking the money with the word TASCIA, which among the Britans ſignifies tribute money: 
though I do not deny this was S afterwards uſed promiſcuouſly. Nor can I yet bring myſelf to agree with 
thoſe who think the Hog, the Horſe, the Ear of Corn, Janus, &c. were inſignia of nations or princes, ſince 


ir is plain on theſe coins the ſame prince and nation uſed different inſignia, as Cunobelin ſtamped his coins 
with the hog, the horſe, the ear of corn, &c. as well as their figures. 


Whether this tribute money was ſtruck by the Romans or the provincials or their kings, when the world ; 5 
was taxed by Auguſtus, is not eaſy to ſay. It is probable, they were ſtamped by the Britiſh kings, when 
Britain from the time of Julius Cæſar to Claudius enjoyed its own laws and kings as we learn from Dio, 


and as the figures and titles of Britiſh kings are ſtamped on them. For it was the cuſtom of the Romans 


to allow kings in the provinces as inſtruments of ſlavery : who by degrees as allies of the Romans adopted 
their manners, as is the caſe with conquered nations, and as it ſeems began to coin money agreeable to the 


Roman cuſtom, and to put names upon it. On the contrary in Judea, as appears from the anſwer of Chriſt, 
the money bore the head and name of the emperors, and, was probably ſtruck by the Romans themſelves. 


Cardinal Baronius, the excellent ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian, ſhews this in the following terms : It was cuf- 
« tomary with the Romans for their emperors to coin money for tributes or taxes; and theſe coins were 


« not always the ſame, but varied according to the increaſe or decreaſe of the tributes from the common 
n ) 5 g 


« current coin, in that the value of the latter is always the ſame, VEE the tribute or tax money dif- 
« fered with the tribute to Which! it was e 
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\LAUDIUS was the firſt of the Romans after Julius Ceſar who entertained any ſerious thoughts 
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about Britain, and ſending over an army, reduced the ſouthern parts into a province. At this 
time ſeems to have been ſtruck the firſt of theſe coins here repreſented, with this abridged inſcription : 
TI. CLAVD. CAES*. AVG. P. M. TR. P. VIII T. IMP. XVI. i. e. Tiberius Claudius Ceſar Auguſtus, 
Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitia poteſtate IX. Imperator VI. To explain theſe titles once for all, it is to be 
obſerved, that after Julius Cæſar, who laid the foundation of the Roman monarchy, all his ſucceſſors in 
honor of him affected the titles of Cæſar and Auguſtus, as if they were above humanity, things ſacred being 
called auguſt: that of Pentifex Maximus, becauſe they were veſted with all the offices of the prieſthood, and 
ſupreme in religious matters: and they uſurped the tribunitian power (B) (for they would not be called 
tribunes) to be more inviolable. For whoever affronted or inſulted perſons veſted with this authority was 
put to death without trial as guilty of ſacrilege. And they renewed their tribunician power yearly, by 
which the term of their reign is computed. Laſtly, they took the title of Inperatores from the extent of 
their empire, and as including the regal and dictatorial power. They were ſtyled Imperatores as often as 
they atchieved any thing remarkable in war either in perſon or by their generals. The triumphal arch 
with a horſeman between two trophies inſcribed DE BRITAN. on the reverſe of this medal leads me to 
think that a double victory was gained in the gth year of Claudius's reign, reckoning by the year of 
his tribuneſhip (C). 3j 8 e 

In the 2d coin belonging alſo to Claudius, we learn from the inſcription TI. CLAVD. CAES. AVG. 
GER. TR. P. XII. IMP. XIIX. that he was for ſome ſucceſs in Britain in the 12th year of his reign fa- 
luted Imperator the 18th time; and that a colony was then ſettled at Camalodunum, as appears from the 
man driving a cow and a bull (D). © The Romans,” ſays Servius a, “ when they founded a city, yoaked 
together a bull on the right hand and a cow on the innerſide, and having their garments girt about in 
„ the Gabine faſhion, i. e. part of the toga thrown over their heads, held a crooked plough handle that 


| * CAESAR, 
* In En. V. 755. 


(A) Mr, Camden has admitted into his ſeries ſeveral coins 
which bave no other relation to Britain than that the emperors to 
whom they belong had ſomething to do here. By the ſame rule he 

' ſhould have added many more; and Mr, Walker who added fix 
more has fallen very ſhort of the due number. The preſent plate 


proſeſſes to exhibit only ſuch Roman coins as bear any evident 


marks of relation to this country, 
() There is no rule in deducing the years of an emperor's 
_ reign by thoſe of his tribunician power. Thoſe emperors who 
aflumed a power over the ſenate put this power on their coins ab- 
ſolutely and without number, as for ever united to their dignity ; 
whereas the ſenate who made it a matter of favor expreſſed it as 
far as they could annually, Thus on ſome of the coins of Ti- 
berius we have only Tz1igun, Por. on others TRITUN. Por. 
XII. XIII. Good princes affected to expreſs it aunually. An- 
toninus Pius and M. Aurelius did ſo out of policy, and gained 
thereby the higheſt applauſe on the coins which the ſenate ſtruck. 
obert, I. 157. but this is contradicted by his editor, p. 205. M. 
laureau de Mautour was of Camden's opinion. (Hiſt. de VAc, 
des Inſc. II. 385. 12%) The emperors being Patricians were in- 
capable of holding the tribuze/hip, and there fore obtained the tr:- 


bunician power, which was conferred on them every year, or as often 


as they deſired it. Sometimes they refuſed it, and ſometimes they 
conferred it on one of their favorites, and ſometimes tor five years; 


ſo that it is not true that the number of the Tribunicia poteias was 


the number of their reigns, Walker in Gibſon, 
Vaillant (Num. Imp. Rome, 1743, 4to. II. 53.) mentions a rare 
old and a verv rare. ſilver coin ot Claudius. it. CLAVD, CAE- 
SAR. AVG. P. M. TR. P. VI. IMP. XI. the buſt laureate: re- 
verſe, DE BRITANNIS. A triumphal arch with trophies : which 
he refers to his expedition hither A. D. 700, and pompous triumph 
over the Biitans, tor which the arch here repreſeniea was ereaed 
to him in the gh region of Rome in his 6th tribunate, A. D. 799. 
On it is his ſtatue on horſeback between two trophies of Bruiſh 
arms. This coin is rare in gold, but more ſo in ſilver. (Patin 
4 204.) We have engraved it in our plate of Roman coins, 
«+ Is | ' : 
A gold coin of this emperor, with a woman holding in her right 
hand à rudder, and at her feet a ſhip's tern, and in the exergue BRI- 


of Claudius by his lieutenants In Britain. N 
tain is aſcribed by Tacitus to hi: Divus Claudius auctor operis (Vit. 


ſucceſs. 


- 


is referred to A. D. 799. | 

Vaillant gives of the ſame year a copper coin, inſcribed TI. 
CLAVD. CAES. AVG. P. M. TR. P. IMP. P. P. Reverſe, 
DE BRITANNIS. SC. two ſhields with banners. (I. 17.) Bira- 
gius, p. 84. has a coin like Mr. Camden's. | 


(C) Not only /4wwo but ano Bi were gained in the reign 


TANNIA (Birag. p. 87. Muſgr. Belg. Brit. p. 188. tab. XIII.) 


The Conqueſt of Bri- 


Agr. c. 13.) Veſpaſian fought thirty battles, reduced two of the 
moſt powerful nations, and took above twenty towns, partly under 
the emperor's command, and partly under that of his lieutenant 
Aulus Plautius, Oſtorius and Didius Gallus ſucceeded him, and in 
the ſpace of twelve years furniſhed ample matter for innumerable 


trophies, (See Horſley, p. 22—27. & aut. ibi cit.) Occo puts 


on the coin here engraved TR, P. III. IV. V. VI. and IMP. 
VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. which was in the height of Veſpalian's 


Walker had added another which he confeſſes he had little autho- 
rity for, Occo (p. 83.) deſcribes it from the Arſcot cabinet, referring 
it to the 11th year of Claudius. | 3 

Dr. Muſgrave (ubi ſup.) refers to Britain a coin of Claudius, in- 
ſcribed SPES- AVGVSTA ; a female ſigure holding out a branch 
to three ſoldiers, which Biragius (81—F$2,) and Vaillant (I. 18.) 
date A. D. 794, which is two years before he invaded Britain. 

(D) T have not been able to find where Camden and Burton 
met with this coin. It has not turned up at Malden or Colcheſter, 
nor is it mentioned by Vaillant, Patin, or Occo. The former b. 
10g.) barely mentions among Claudius's colony coins the name ot 
Camalodunum ; the other (p. 78.) gives ſuch a reverſe as this with 
five flandards, inſcribed Col. C. L. for Claudiopolis in Ifauria (ee 
the plate fig. 2.) and the laſt, one from Spon without the ſtandards 
inſcribed I. C. L. I. N. AVG, The coins of Saragoſſa in Spain 
under Auguſtus and Claudius, on which this reverie is common, 
may not improbably have been miſtaken for it. Vaillant (Num. 


in Col. 101—102,) gives three with this figure on the reverſe, 14 


pericribed C. C. A. and the duumvii's naue round it.“ Claudiuss 
12th tribunate anſwers to his being the 20th time Imperator; Ns 

as Cam den reads it, 18, in a character unuſual on coins. 
6 the 
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e all the clods miight fall inwards. And in this manner drawing the furrow marked out the ſcite of the 
6 walls, lifting up the plough where the gates were to be.” 

he ſon of Claudius, to whom belongs The zu coin with the Greek characters, had the name of BRI- 
TANNICVS conferred on him by a decret of the ſenate for his father's ſucceſſes. Seneca ® wiſhes that he 
may © reſtore peace to Germany, lay open Britain and triumph both for his father and himſelf,” But 
what is the meaning of the half ſhip and the inſcription Metropolis Etiminii regis? I know not who this 


[timinius was, unleſs we may ſuppoſe him to have been the ſame with 3 ſon of ung Cunobelin, 
who, Suetonius ſays, went over to Caligula L). 


The 4th is a coin of Hadrian, inſcribed HADRIANVS AVG. CONSVL. III. PATER PATRIAF. 


On the reverſe, EXERCITVS BRITANNICVS, repreſented by three ſoldiers, which I ſuppoſe to denote 
chat there were three legions in Britain A. D. 120. the year of his 34 conſulſhip, viz. the 2d e the 
6th Victrix and the 20th Victrix (F). | | | 
The 5th and 6th are of Antoninus Pius, inſcribed ne Auguſtus Piur, Pater apc Tr ibunitia 5 PAY 
reftate, Conful tertium: and on the reverſe, one has Britannia fitting on rocks with an enſign, ſpear, and 
ſhield ; the other the ſame figure ſeated on a globe (G). They ſeem to have been ſtruck by the province 
of Britain, in honor of Antoninus Pius, at the beginning of his reign A. C. 140. The military habit of 
tuis province denotes that Britain was at that time renowned for military glory, as the coin truck in Italy 
in honor of him has a figure flirting on a globe with a cornucopiæ expreſſive of univerſal plenty: that in 


Ixxi 


V. VI. 


Sicily one with ears of corn in token of fertility ; that in Mauritania, one holding javelins with a horſe to 


fignify the reputation of the province for horſes. To this muſt alſo be referred the ad coin which belongs 


to the ſame Antoninus, but is miſplaced. 


The 7th is a coin of Commodus which informs us ; that he took the name of BRITANN ICVS for his 


' victories in Britain; for on the reverſe is Victory holding a palm-branch and ſhield, and fitting on the : 


ſhields of the conquered Britans, with this inſcription, VICTORIA BRITANNICA (H). 
The 8th is a coin of Caracalla, miſplaced here, and expreſsly proving from the numbers that he de- 
| ſeated his enemies in Britain A. D. 2 14, as alſo from the trophy, ene deſcribed wy Virgil® ; in the fol. 


lowing lines than by the graver (J): 


Ingentem quercum dccifes undi pue ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma 
 Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi magne tropbæum 
Bellipotens: aptat rorantes Janguine criſtas 


Telaque trunca vi i. 
* | 


19) This was firſt traveſtied into a coin of a king of tek by 
Bolton in his Nero Cæſar (p. 134.) for which exploit he is much 
admired by Evelyn on medals (p. 51, Hearne, Lel. Collect, IX. 
63. Burton at large on Anton, p. 158.) Peireſc in the letter 10 


Camden before cited thinks this a Loan coin, METPOIIOAENN 


 EMYPNAINN B NEOKOPNN, their ſymbol being often a prow. 
Spanheim refers it ro Coriuth. (De uſ. & prefi, II. 325. Ed. Amit, 
1717. Carte, Hiſt, of E ng. I. 95.) Vaillant has at once removed 
the veil by exhibiring the legend EMI MINAIOY BAABOY ANOY. 
NEIKO MHTPOITOAENE (which refers it to Nicomedia), round u 
_ galley over which is the bult of Britannicus in armour wretchcd!y 
miſrepreſented in Camden. (Vaillant Num, Græca, p. 1 5. Sec allo 


Hard. Num. Pop. at Nicomedia. Biragius, p. 88.) How any body | 


could miſtake a coin of Greek work mauſni and letters for one of 


an imaginary king of London, is at this time of ay hardly con- 


crivable, but ſhould at leaſt be contradicted, 

(k) The coins with this inſcription but different reverſes are by 
Occo (p. 178. Biragius, p. 175. 177, 178.) referred to a later pe- 
1iod 4 Hadrian's life, four or tive years after the date of his trunſ- 
actions in Britain. See Hoiſley“s Chron. table. No reverſe 

exnctly like Mr. Camden's is mentioned. Biragius gives two 


others PONT. MAX, TR. l'. COS. 
undder her foot a ſhield and globe, and in the exergue BRITANNIA: 


See the plate, fig. 3, BRITANNIA round a woman fiting, ber 
right foot on a rock, her head reclining on her left hand, a ſpear on 


her right, which refts on 3 great ſhield. Sec the plate, fig. 4. 
from Patin Imp. Rom. Numiſm. Par. 169). Vaillant, I. 63. 
and Patin, p. 182. give another. 


IMP, CAES. TRAIAN. HADEIANVS AVG, P. M. Tg. P. 


COS. II. the buſt laurcate. 


EXERC. BRITANNICVS. The emperor in the paludamentum 


haranguing bis ſoldiers from a ſuggeſtum. In others he is on 
horſeback. This coin of the firſt ze is extremely ſcarce. 
Vaillant, II. 62. Oecco, p. 178.) 


Another in Patin (1 54.) has RESTITUTORI BRITANNIAZE. 
Occo (p. 178.) has one in vers with ADLOCVTIO BRI- 


TANNICA. 
(G) Occo (p. 193, 194.) agrees with Camden in his account 


and date ot both theie coins of Antoninus Pius, which bear on the 


reverſe BRUCANNIA, round one, and in the exergue of the other, 
which laſt is circumſcribed IMPERAT.... 1 have one tound 
_ at Aldborough. Another found by Dr. Stukeley at Licheſter (It. Cur, 
I. Ixxii.) has on the head TR. P. XV. for COS. III. We have 
engraved fig, 6, from Patin (172+) a coin inſcribed 
 ANTONINVS AVG. PIV> F. F. TR. P. COS. III. 
Reverſe, BRITANNIA COS. IIII. 


A woman ſitting on rocks reclining on her right arm, her left 
hand on the rocks, a ſtandard and ſhield before her. Alio Vail- 


15 lant l. 7 z. 
Vail (I. 72. ) gives others rare of the firſt braſs. Allo (73.) 


III. P. P. 8. C. a figure 
ſitting, lifting up the right hand, bolding in the lett a haſta pura, 


firſt ze, rare. 


© En, Xl, 57 ths: | 


l BRITANNIA holding in her right hand a Nandard, in 55 lf a 
ihield, her ar on a ſhield. Alſo a reverſe, with BRITANNIA 


PM. TR. P. &c. V Fre marching. on, holding in both hands 
a gailund, rare of the firſt braſs. 


Alſo BRI LAN. on a ſhield borne by a marching Victory; round 


it IMPERA 1 OR, II. (p. 73. Patin, 173.) a Victory ſtanding on 


a globe, holding a laurel crown and palm branch in her hands 


round her IMPERATOR II, and behind her BRITAN. Vail- 
laut, II. 159. Very rare in gold: referred to the victories here in 


this rei;u under Lollius Urbicus. See our fig. 7. which is from 
Dr. Hunter's collection. 


VIII 


(H) Biragius (p. 249. : 50.) has copper coins of ename 5 | 


A. U. 937: when his lieutenants reduced Britain, and 
aſſumed the ſty le of Britarnicus, which is on his coins, Rever 4 


 BRIYAN. P. M. TR. P. X. IMP. VI. COS, IIII. P. P. a figure 


ſitting helmeted; in her right a eaduceus, in her left a'ſpear 
and ſhield inſcribed 8. P. Q. R. Vaillant I. 96. firſt braſs rare. 
BRITANNIA, P. M.. TR. P. X. IMP, VII. COS. IIII. P. P. a 
figure ſining armed, in her right hand the ſtandard of the le- 
gions, in her left a ſpeat, a 0 by the ſeat. | 
BKITT., F. M. TR. P. X. IMP. VII, 08. INT. P. P. 8. C. a 
female figure in a mantle, in her right hand a ſword, in her left 
a crown, (Vaillant, I. 9 


) 
BRIT. P. M. TR. P. Vill. IMP. VI. COS. IIII. a woman ſtand- 
ing in a robe, in her right hand a ſword, in her left a crown z ſirſt 


braſs rare and very elegant. Vaillant, 12 5. 


P. M. TR» P. VIIII. IMP. VII. COS. IIII. P. P. S. C. VICT. 


BRIT, Victory fitting on ſhields, and belding one hand on her left 
knee, and in her 0 hand a palm branch. See our fig. 9. 


from Dr. Hunter and Mr. Bartlet. 


(I) Occo (p. 291.) gre 2 of Caracalla's Britiſh coins which 
64. the year he quitted Britain, 


he refers to A, D. 211. A. 
VICTORIAE BRIT. a figure wm ting holding in each hand a trophy. 


VICTORIAE BRITANNICAE. Victory writing on a ſhield : 


hung ar ainſt a palm- tree. Our fig. 15. from Patin, p. 235. 
VICT. BRIT. TR. P. XIII. COS. III. 8. C. Victory walking, 


crowning a trophy, near which is a woman ſtanding, and a cap- 


tive on the ground. Our fig. 14. from Dr. Hunter and Mr. Bart- 

let. Theſe have alſo TR. P. XIII. 

The reſt are inſcribed VICTORIAE BRTTAN NIC x. with 
Victory writing on a ſhield hung upon a palm- tree, or baving A 
trophy and a captive, Occo's date agrees better with Horl 
(p. 67.) for Caracalla made a diſadvantageous peace with the Brĩ - 


tans, and leſt the iſland on his father's death ; and thus Occo ex- 


plains thele coins. He has not Camden's Ne 8. which is Vaillant's 


I. 125. with ſome variation in the legend of the reverſe, 

IMP. C. M. AVR, ANTON, PIVS. AVG. 

VICT. BRIT. P. M. TR, P. XIIII. COS. II. P. P. 
Victory laying her hand on a trophy, by which ſtands a female 
figure, her hands bound behind her Le a rw at N of the 
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Ixxii 


XII. 
X. XI. 
XIII. 


XIV. 


KK -: 


| tween two eagles, 
XVII. 


2 Uo M AN 

Firft to the Gods diſcharg'd a victor's vows, 

And bar'd an oak of all her verdant boughs : 
High on a lofty point the trunk he plac'd, | 
Which with Mezentius's radiant arms ha grac'd, 
The ſhiver'd lances that the. monarch bore, 

The plomy creſt that dropt with recent gore, &c. 
Thus the rich ſpoils he raiſ'd aloft in air; 
A trophy ſacred to the God of War. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the 12th belonging to the ſame emperor 0 
Thoſe of Severus and Geta want no explanation (L). | 
Who this Alianus is has not been yet diſcovered. Some place A. Peraponios Aliarus among the 

thirty tyrants. Others fix Cl. Alianus among the fix tyrants under Diocletian. 


C:'O011-N $8 


Pirr. 


Others imagine he was 


a tyrant in Britain under Probus, mentioned by Zofimus without telling us his name, of whom before,” At 
whatever time he lived it is evident he was faluted emperor in Britain, where alone his coins are found, 
with this inſcription, IMPERATOR*< CL. AELIANVS PIVS FOELIX = optics On the reverſe, 
VICTORIA AVGVSTI, which implies that he defeated ſome barbarians (M). 

A coin of Carauſius inſcribed Imperator Cains Caraufius Pius Felix Auguſtus : reverſe, PAX- avovsrt 
ſeems to have been ſtruck when he had cleared the Britiſh ſea of pirates (N) e unit 43 I, 

When Allectus who flew Carauſius aflumed the purple, and behaved himſelf gallantly againſt hy bar- 


Quartarius Londini cuſus, others 


barians, he ſtruck this coin with VIRTVS AVGVSTI, and the letters Qi. L. which ſome e 
u æſtor Londinenſis (O). N 


When Conſtantius Chlorus had ended his days at Vork, and been in a ſolemn manner en among the 
Gods, this coin was ſtruck in honor of his memory, as appears from the inſcription and the temple be- 


The letters P. LON. in the exergue ſignify Pecunia Londini fienata (P). 
His wife Flavia Helena, a native of Britain as our hiſtorians aſſert, which is confirmed by that great 


hiſtorian Baronius, after her ſon Conſtantine the Great had routed the tyrant Maxentius, and gained the 
title of Founder of Peace and Deliverer of the Morld, by ſecuring tranquillity to the ſtate, had this coin 
| firuck ; in honor of her at Triers, as * from the letters S. TR. q- d. Ke Treviris (Q). 


” 


0 Others call him cn 


(K) "I 1 6 | 
(L) Severus's Britiſh coins are of A. U. 963 and 964, when he 
obtained great ſucceſſes, and died. | 


L. SEPT. SEV. PERT. AVG. IMP. VIII. 


VICTORIAE BRITANNICAE. Two winged Vidtories writing 
on a ſhield hung to a palm-tree, below two captives, their hands 
| tied behind them ſuting by them, Of the firſt ſize rare. The 
ſame type with the inſcription P. M. TR, P. rare; not fo elegant. 
(Vaillant I. 116. Occo 279.) But no ſuch figure as that given 
by Mr. Camden occurs with this inſcription. 
Mr. Camden's No. XI. has the ſame reverſe, except that the victo- 
ries hold the ſhield! 3 ano the palm tree, and do not write on it. The 


inſcription on the head fide differs. See our fig. 11, from Patin, 
p. 222. Our fig. 


hand, and dragging a captive with her leit. 
Occo 279.) 
Occo gives the following, 279. 


e II. 228. 


c. BRITANNIA, A military figure RY on ſpoils, in her 


right hand a ſtandard, in her left a ſhield and ſpear, 
BRITANNIA COS. III. a figure ng on a hill ; in right hand 
a ſtandard, in left a ſhield, 
A figure ſiting on ſpoils, and writing on a ſhield ene AE 
| RITAN, | 
s. VICT. BRIT. Two captives fitting by a trophy. 
VICT ORIAE BRIT. Vidttoy holding in her right hand a 


laurel, in her left a ou? branch, or in her right a palm, in 


her left a ſhield. 10.) 
VICr. BRIT. TR. % XIX. COS. III. P. P. Victory bolliog 
a ſpear acroſs, and two captives at her ſeet. 


Seta. (Occo 302, 303, 304.) 
PF. SEPT. PLVS. AVG. BRIT, 
| & s. and c. VICTORIAE BRIT. Victory ſtanding or ee 


holding in her right hand a laurel, in her left a palm- 
branch. (C. 10) Our fig. 16. from Dr. Hunter 
and Mr. Bartlet. 
6e.— — — — Victory holding in her right hand a 
branch, iu her left a ſpear. 
VICTORIAE BRIT. Victory marching with a trophy. 
c. VICT. BRIT. P. M. TR. P. II. COS. II. P. P. 8 E. Victo- 
ty putting her right hand on a trophy to which is ſaſtened a mi- 
htary figure, a captive on the ground, (Oc. 203. Vail. I. 126.) 
c. VICT. BRIT. TR. P. III. COS. II. P. P. S. C. Victory fit- 
ting on ſpoils holding a ſhield on her knee. Our big. 18, trom 
Dr. Hunter and Mr. Bartlet. 
VICTORIAE BRITANNICAE. S. C. A figure veiled before a 
temple, captive at her feet, aud near her Victory inſcribiog a 
trophy, Occo 30g. 


— — —ä—ä o_—_—_—_—_ 


— — Two Victories ſupporting 
a ſhield hung againſt a palm, tree. (Ib. Vail. I. 125.) 

The ſame inſcription, but Victory ſitting on Fiel holding * 
ow on her right knee, and in her left hand a palm-branch. Our 
fig. 17. The buſt laureate circumſcribed P. SEP TIMuIVS. 
dETA. PIVS AVG. BRIT. 


- 


P. SEPTIMIVS. 


10 and 12, from Dr. Hunter differ from all theſe. 


b. VICTORIAE BRIT. Victory carrying a trophy in her right Occo (p. 391.) The C and L are diſtinct initials. 


Vaillant I. 131. gives the allowing of Geta: 


of the firſt ſize, Alſo Victory writing on a ſhield hung to 
a 3 as on the coins of his father and brother. 

VICT. BRIT. P. M. TR. P. II. COS. II. Victory laying her 
hand on a trophy, to which a figure is bound; a captive on 
the ground: rare of the firſt ſize in Caracalla, but very rare of 

Gesa. 


- VICT. BRIT. PONT. MAX. TR. P. III. Victory fitting, hold 


ing a ſhield in left: rare of the firſt fize. (Occo 279.) 
(NI) A. Pomponius Ælianus uſurped the empire at Mentz A. D. 
267, and befure he had held it a year was murdered 5 the ſoldiers. 
Walker ſays he 
was choſen by the army after they had ſlain Lollianus: but Occo 
puts Alianus a year before Lollianus. Be it as it _ his coin has 


no reference to Britain, See before, p. lii. n. (N). 


(N) If we believe Dr. Stukeley there is not a ſingle coin of Ca- 
rauſius which has not a reference to Britain, where he uſurped and 
held the ſovereignty ſix years. The ſubject of this uſurper aud 
his coins has been exhauſted by Genebrier © Hiſtoire de Carauſius, 
„ empereur de la Grande Bretagne, collegue de Diocletien & de 
„ Maximien, prouve par les medailles. Par. 1740.” 4to. Dr. Stukeley 
in his Mzdallic Hiſtory of Carauſius, 17 .. & 17.” 2 vols. 410 · 
W Palzographia Bricannica, N [1]. on Oriuna wife of Ca- 
« rauſius, 1752.” 4to. Two diflertatiovs on Carauſius, empe- 


« ror of Britain, together with that of his ſuppoſed wife and fon, 1 


« a third alſo of him and his ſucceflor Allectus, with a letter to Dr. 

« Stukely en the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of Carauſius,” 4to. and 
« further obſervations on Carauſius and Oriuna, 1756.“ 4to. The 
two laſt by Dr. Kennedy, phyſician to the Middleſex hoſpital, whoſe 
coins of Carauſius, amounting to 256 (nine of fine ſilver), were pur- 
chaſed after his death, 1760, by the late Philip Carteret Webb, eſq. 
The controverſy was cloſed by an anonymous Hiſtory of Carauſius, 


or an examination of what has been advanced on that ſubject by 


« Genebrier and Stukely, &c. 1762.” gto. We have engraved 
two of his coins, fig. 19, 20. fron Dr. Kennedy's plate; the letters 
ML on the exergue of the firit of which are ſuppoſed to mean 
Moneta Londinenſis, implying that it was ſtruck at London. 

(O) Theſe letters ate on a coin of Allectus given by Triſtan: 
but it may be doubred, whether they ſhovid not be P. L. 1, e. Pe- 
cuſſus Londini as on the coins of Conttaniius ; or as on Conſtanr. 
tine's coins Lugduni, Our lig. 21, 22. from Dr. Kennedy, have 
NL and QL. in the exergue. ' A gold one ound at Silcheſter has 
ML. See in Hampſhire, p. 142. 

(P) The letters in the exergue ate the on y ſhadow of a reaſon 
for inſertiog here this coin of Gonftantia Chlorus, which 1 is a mere 
conſecration medal. 

(Q) See our fig. 23. on which, bowever, chere is nothing pecu- 
bar in Bein This” dein dd the cight allowing are Irvin Du 
Freſne's Conſtantinopolis Chriitiana, ''} 


Flavius 


ETA. CAE SAR. Head without a crown. 
VICTORHIAE BRITANNICAE. Two Victories ſupporting a 
— ung againſt a palm- tree, as on his facher's coin. Very 
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Flavius Conſtantinus Maximus Auguſtus, that great ornament of Britain, ſtruek at Conſtantinople, as 
we learn from the letters CONS in the exergue, this coin inſcribed GLORIA EXERCITVS, to pleaſe the 
ſoldiery who, and not the emperor, at that time managed the empire (N). 

Conſtantius Junior, ſou of Conſtantine the Great, who had Britain with other provinces, ſtruck this coin 
jn bis father's life time, being ſtyled on it only Nobilis Ceſar, a title uſually conferred on the perſons in- 
tended to ſucceed on the throne. From the building and PROVIDENTIA CAE S. it ſhould ſeem that 
he and his brother erected ſome public ſtructure at London (S). 4 

This coin, inſcribed Dominus noſter Magnentius Pius Felix Auguſtus ſcems to have been "eve by Mag- 


nentius, whoſe father was a native of Britain, and to curry favor with Conſtantius after defeating ſome pub- 


ne enemy. For the letters DD. NN. AVGG. i. e. Domini noſtri Augu/ti intimate that there were at that 
time two Auguſti or emperors. The words VOTIS. V. MVLTIS X, mean that the people then made 
yows that the emperor might live ten years, and by multiplying the number wiſhed him in their acela— 
mations a return of. many ten years. To this Nazarius alludes in his panegyric: “ The Quniquennalia 


4 of our happy emperors plunge us in joy, but our eager wiſhes and forward hopes are fixed on the De- 


« cennalia.” The letters P. AR. ſhew that this coin was ſtruck at Arles (T). | 
Conſtantius having defeated Magnentius and recovered Britain, cauſed this coin to be fruck in com- 

pliment to the army. R in the exergue probably means it was minted at Rome (U). 
This coin from the letters in the exergue, probably ſtruck at Antioch in honor of Valentinian when he 


had reſtored Britain then in a declining. * and from his own name * of d to 8 | 
of it which he recovered 3 


On this coin of Gratian 1 need not repeat what 1 have bs vbſurved on that of Magnentius Y. 


Upon Magnus Maximus being created emperor by the army, together with his ſon Flavius Victor, 
theſe coins were ſtruck in compliment to the ſoldiery ; and for the 8 reaſon nn after he defeated 


tem ſtruck that inſcribed GLORIA EXERCITVS. 


On this gold coin of Honorius I ſhall only obſerve, that the word AVGGG. denotes that there were 
three Auguſti at that time, viz. after A. D. 420, when Honorius reigned in the Weſt, Theodoſius the 


| younger in the Eaſt, and with them Conſtantius created Auguſtus by Honorius, and who ſurpaſſed our 
Conſtantine, who was elected here for the luckineſs of his name, CONOB ſhews that it was aurum Obri- 


aum (pure gold) ſtruck at g c TEEN” I have not yet met with this word CON OB on uy but a 
coins (Z). 


| XXI. 


XXIII. 


Ixx11 
XVIII. | 


XxIx. 


xx. 


XXII. 


XXIV. 
XV. 
XXVI. 


xxvn. 


I might here add many more Komin coins, of which: loan quantities are found in the ruins of our 


antient cities in treaſures or vaults ( buried in the ground at that time and in ſepulcral urns. I have often 


_ wondered whence ſo many of them ny” till I read in the em amt Conſlitutions e * melt- 
ing down antient coins © 


After caufing theſe antient coins. both Britiſh ind Roman to 55 engraved, I thought it -would be of 
ſervice to the reader to inſert here a map of Britain while a Roman province, with the. antient names, how- 


ever inaccurare. For who ſhall pretend to form a correct one? All we ſhall learn from it will be this, 


that the world ſuffers alterations every day ; new foundations of cities are laid, new names ſucceed to the 
old ones which are loſt, and, as the poet ſays, 


Mon indignemur mortalia corpora foi; J 
Cernimus exemplis oppida poſſe mori. 


No more complain that mortal bodies die, 
When cities doom'd to death in ruins lie. 


- .I dean publici proſeeut, L. 12.6. 13. C. Th. de ſuſcept præpos- 


* Rutili lus, It. . 4133 114. 


(R) Our fig. 24, has on the exergue SMNL, which may be (Z) If this obſervation of Mr. Camder' s were true CONOB, might | 


. Conſtantinopolitanum obtyzum, q. d. the pure gold of Conſtan- 85 
but theſe letters occurring on ſilver and braſs coins ſhew 
- hank mean only Conflantinopol: ob/ignatum. Du Freſne, Imp. Con- 


8 Moneta Londini or Lugduni. 


(5) The building on the way. 1 is generally referred to the tinop 
Caofira Pretoria at Rome. 


(T) This coin has not the mY relation to Britain, therefore i is 


ſtantinop. Numiſm. p. 76. Several of theſe coins in gold, toge- 
omitted in our plate. A AS. hn 


ther with a filver wedge inſcribed with Honorius's name, were 


| a See lig 26, which has on the exergue PCON. pereuſſus found in digging the foundations of a new Ordnance-office in the 
nſlantt h 


| ip Tower, 1777. Archzol. V. pl. xxv. p. 291. Though none of 
(X) See . 11. 25 | | theſe coins bear the ſtamp of London, it is no = the Romans 
() See bg. 2 had not a mint in the Tower, . ; 


* 


1 4 Biſhop Gibſon 1 ſupplied his edition fy the Britannia with a map of Roman Britain, 1 a copy 
of Antoninus' Itinerary, as compared by Mr. Burton with the ſeveral editions, we have ſubjoined the 
moſt correct copy of the Itinerary, with the modern names of the ſtations, and a map from Mr. Horſley. 


«=, 


5 | 5 ANT O- 


| <Q 


DSP 1 0-4. 
A N T ON INI 
ITER BRITANNIARUM. 


S this work paſſes under the name of Antoninus, it is generally agreed to have been executed 
under the direction at leaſt of one of the Roman emperors | of that name; either Antoninus 
Pius or Caracalla. Mr, Horſley inclines to the latter, who was ſome years in Britain in perſon. '* The 
« limits ſettled in this Itinerary ſuit his reign, and the peace m made by him, better than the reign of 
* Antoninus Pius. For this latter built the Roman wall in Scotland, and yet we have no ſtations men- 
« tjoned in the Itinerary within forty miles of that wall. The wall which was built by Severus, father of 
&« Caracalla, is in the north of England, and there are not above two or three ſtations in the Itinerary 
ce advanced beyond this wall, and thoſe at no great diſtance from it. There is indeed good ground to 
e ſuſpect with Dr. Gale* that it has not all been compoſed by one hand, at leaſt not by any one of the 
& Antonines, becauſe Conſtantinople and ſome other places are mentioned in it, which were not founded 
ce till long after the laſt of the Antonines. It might be begun by ſome one and carried on by others, and 
« if any of the antients compoſed that part which relates to Britain, I ſhould incline moſt to. Caracalla, 
& Tt cannot however be denied that the work is antient and genuine, and that we owe more diſcoveries of 
% Roman places in Britain to it than to all other authors put together.” Thus Mr. Horſley b. Surita, 
who publiſhed the whole, thinks it cannot be dated earlier than Severus or Caracalla, nor much later than 
Conſtantine the Great, Weſſeling laſt Mes the whole 3 with various e and on 
notes. Amſterdam, 1735. 4% | | 

Britain is here divided into fifteen Itinera, containing an account of the Sued ſtations that v were And 
on the Roman military ways, and ſeeming to be ſo many marching routs for the ſoldiers. The routs are 
far from being always direct, for they ſometimes fetch a very wide compaſs. Were we ſure of our 
military ways and our numbers, and did we know what ſort of miles are uſed in the Itinerary, it would be 
an infallible guide. But each of theſe have their difficulties, On a thorough and impartial trial, Mr. 
Horſley found that through the moſt part of England, wherever we are fure, the proportion of miles in 

the Itinerary to Engliſh computed miles is generally as three to four, or three computed miles make four 
in the Itinerary, Sometimes the ratio may be as four to five, or leſs, but three to four is the r mean * 
pony and that which fails but ſeldom in the body of the kingdom. | | 2 

I ſhall ſubjoin Mr. Horſley's account of our Roman military ways ©. 

% Moſt of our military ways were probably laid by Julius Agricola. It is moſt likely that he Romans 
cc erected ſtations, and laid their ways as they carried on their conqueſts ; though whether the ways were 
« prior to the ſtations, or the ſtations to the ways, or both were done together, may be hard to determine. 
* Before I enter on the particular: itinera, it will perhaps be expected that J here ſay ſomewhat concerning 
« the four grand Roman ways in Britain, which have (as is thought) ſince the Saxon times been poſſeſſed 

of four particular names, and which had particular laws, Pax quatuor cheminorum a. 4. Theſe are Mat- 
4 ling Areet, Herminſtreet, the Foſſe, and Ikening or Ichnildſircet. | 
„I know not whether the name Watling ftreet be derived from the winding nature of it, but it is certain 
« that this does wind moſt of any of the four grand ways. The ſecond iter runs along this way. And 
6 this iter, as well as the way, is the longeſt and moſt winding of any. It croſſes the kingdom thrice ; 
«. it goes from Richborough through London towards Cheſter, and then croſſing again comes to York, 
and from thence again to Carliſle and beyond it. Beſides this, the country people near Wroxeter in 
« Shropſhire give the name of Watlingſtreet to the military way which goes through the middle of that 

„ county into Herefordſhire, and (as I apprehend) toward Kencheſter. The name of Watlingftrect is 
* alſo given to the military way which goes through Wales, and is thought to have been continued to 
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E | 
1 the iſland of Angleſea; for a cauſway 1 is yet viſible a good way into the ſea, pointing toward/this iſland. bans 
The ſame name is alſo given (as far as I could learn) to all the military ways that are in Scotland. The Places 1 

« yulgar call the military way from Cataract bridge to Carliſle, through Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 8 

| „Mitchel Scots cauſeway ; as they do alſo that which is called Watlingſtrect in the county of Durham er a. 
il «« about Binchefter, The northern part of this way is manifeſtly the baſis of the firſt iter, which, as I ide hap) 
1 « believe, terminates in the moſt northerly ſtation of Herminſtreet. The ſecond, third and fourth itinera — 
1 have alſo Watlingſtreet, or part of it for their baſis; and fo has che latter 7 751 of che fifth, fixth and ene 
War ufo 


Yo En" 20 
> — 


« eighth 1 itinera, not to mention the latter part of the twelfth ©, , 


Ant. Itin. p. 1. ' d Brit, Rom. p. 379. . Id. 387389. | 
Fax regis multiplex eſt — quam habent quatuor chemini, Watiingtrere, Foſſe, Hikenildftrere & . quorum 400 in 
ngitudinem regni, alii duo in latitudinem diſtenduntur.Chemini vero minores—ſub lege comitatus ſunt, Inter leges 8. Ed. cap. 12. 
earne printed in the ſixth volume of Leland's Itinerary, p. 93+ An eſſay towards the recovery of the courſes of the four great Roman 
ways,“ by Roger Gale, elq. and ſome additions to it in a letter to him from the author in the ſixth volume of Leland's Collectanea, p. 437: 
(p. 273, ſecond edition). Some corrections of it are inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 357. In the eilay is engraved an 
old tketch of theſe ways, from the Additamenta to Matth. Paris, (Cott. Lib. Nero D. 1. f. 194 b.) the maker of which 1 is not fo ore 
as Mr. Gale ſuppoſed him, This map is more correctly engraved by Mr. Baſire, in Brit. Top. I. p. ꝙ) pl. 1. 

Odo archiepiſcopus Cantuarienſis pacem compoſuit inter Anlaf & Badmund ; ut Anlaf totem Angliæ inſolam ad boreaem plagam viz 
regiæ quæ Watlingſtreer dicitur ſuæ ditioni ſubjectam teneret ; Eadmundus vero auftralem ejuſdem callis parte conteni us pacifice | 
regnaret, quique ſuperviveret regni totus regimen optineret, MS. Gale. In p. 5. of © Mitcellanies on ſeveral curious ſubjects, 1714. 
and 1723, 8% is & letter from Mr. ome to Sir William Dugdale about the courſe of the kart, er 
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ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM 


e I would call Her minſtrect the military way which leads directly from London to Lincoln; and ſo to 


te Wintringham, in a line as ſtrait as can be expected. It is ſaid that the via conſularis (termed in the 


% Ely book Ermingſtreet) goes from Royſton towards Huntingdon. And the author of the New Survey 


« tells us of a road by Royſton, which is called Erminſtreet, and that ſome lands in Therfield are ſaid | 
« to lie next Erminſtreet, and that a Roman way about Stamford is alſo called Erminſtreet in the writings. 


« of the monks. But this way, he ſays, was erroneouſly ſo called. The ſame author obſerves 8, that 


« the great northern road by Royſton and Stamford is by ſome authors and ſome of the oldeſt monks 


« called Erminſtreet: He rejects their opinion indeed; and ſpeaks. leſs favourably of their authority here 


« than he does on another occaſion. But however that be, he is miſtaken, I think, when he aſſerts that 


« this military way paſſes by Grantham: 'The writings of Peterborough abbey alſo mention Herminſtreet. 
« Mr. Gale thinks Ermin is for Earning, a Saxon word for o/d, Dr. Stukely ſays, that in the Saxon lan- 
« ouage Here is an army, and Hereman a ſoldier ; ſo that Hermanſtreet (as he writes it) is via militaris. 
« According to him it begins at Newhaven in Suſſex, goes through Radmil and Lewis, and then by the 


1 Surry Stanesſtreet at Croydon and Streetham, and ſeems to have croſſed the Thames at the ferry called 


« Stane-gate by Lambeth. I find no iter that proceeds directly on this road for any number of ſtations 
ce together. A part of the fifth, at leaſt from Durobrivae to Lindum, has been directly on it, and ſome 
4 part 1 believe of the firſt, but little more. Some incline to give. the name of Herminſtreet to the 


© military way from Cataract to Carliſle, or to ſuppoſe this to be the continuation of Hermin-ſtrect, 


« which was united with Watlingſtreet from York (or beyond it) to Cataract; and others may think that 
rc the other branch from Cataract to Riecheſter 15 the continuation of Herminftreet, and ſome that both 
10 theſe branches belong to it n. I ſhall leave every one to his own opinion in this, and only obſerve, that 
le the military way to Carliſle, as ſoon as it enters Scotland, bears the name of Watlingſtreet; and as for 


t that to Riecheſter, it is almoſt univerſally ſo called, both in England and Scotland. Others alſo ſup- 


& poſe ſome of the military ways ſouth from London to be a part of Herminſtreet. 


The Poſe proceeds directly from Bath to Lincoln. I believe it has been continued beyond the Bath, 
te as far as Ilcheſter at leaſt, if not to the ſea; Dr. Stukeley thinks to Seaton. Great part of chis too, 
«© namely, that which is in the very heart of the kingdom, has had no part of an iter on it; but the 
c latter part of the ſixth iter, and middle part of the eighth, from Venonae to Lindum, have no doubt 
* been on the other parts of it. This till bears the name of the Fofle way from Lincoln to Bath, and 


beyond it. Some affirm it to have been continued in a pretty direct line beyond Lincoln to the ſea 


Lincoln to the Humber to be the continuance of the Foſſe | : but as this is out of the line, and ſeem- 


It is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that Venta Icenorum muſt have ſtood on this way, and perhaps been 
the limit or terminus of it. The way therefore, according to which the ninth iter is directed, ſhould, 


the Roman road which has come from Caiſter, near Norwich, by Colcheſter or Malden to London. 
The military way from London by Speen and Marlborough to the Bath, or rather that by Silcheſter 


paſſes at Guſſage St. Michael under the name of Ickling dyke k. But yet, as the ſame gentleman obſerves, 
the great way called Ickningſtreet comes from Goring in Oxfordſhire into Berkſhire, near Strately, and 
paſſes by Aldworth to Speenham, near Newbury. And he tells us likewiſe, that it paſſes by Hitchin 
in Hertfordſhire, and Royſton. Dr. Plot argues for an Ieknildſtreet which paſſes through Derbyſhire, 


Warwickſhire, near Handſworth, where it appears near Birmingham. He alſo takes notice of a raiſed 


ſtood on either of theſe ways, though this Icknildſtreet, as well as Watlingſtreet, remains yet (accord- 
ing to the account we have of it) very high and conſpicuous. Dr. Plot and others will have Stretton 
cc 

Befides theſe main roads, it is certain, that there have been a great many vicinal branches, and ſome 
which have croſſed the principal ways at nearly right angles. There have been alſo confiderable military 
ways in Britain on which no iter has proceeded. Atemanſtreet leads from Alcheſter to Bath. Julia ſtrata has 

been traced from Caerwent through South Wales. Sarn Elen and Sarn Eyſog are two other ways in Wales. 
| Maidenway runs from the Roman Wall to Kirby Thor, Pedderway from Burnham to Ely, Portway from 


Hadſcoe to Raveningham. Rudgeway by Tamworth. There are four Stonefirects : one in Suffolk, leading 


from Blithborough to Bungay and to Caſtor ; a ſecond in Kent, from Canterbury to Limne ; a third in Suffex, 
from Chicheſter to Darking ; a fourth in Eſſex, from Colcheſter by Dunmow. Dugdale ſomewhere men- 


tions Windly way, Horſley ® Kindftreet, and another antient road we recollect by the name of Maurood's : 


Wn 'The Via Badonica, 7. rinobantica, &c. of antient t writers, are only Latin names for ſome of theſe, 


1 2 P. 242, 24 
| F * remarks by Mr. Percival on the Ermineſireet f in Cheſtire an and Lancaſhire are elne in Archeol, 1. 62, Higten's Ermine- 
reet is the Belingſtrete of Ninnius. i Anton. Itin. p. 130. 
* Some remarks on the courſe of the Ikeningſtreet in Hampſhire, by Smart Let jeullier. eſq. and Mr, Willis of Andover, are printed 
in ; Archeol, I. 56==bo, | Higden in inſtead of Icknield deſcribes Rychnield. p. 416. 


coaſt, But to this I am a ſtranger. The learned Dr. Gale would have that magnificent way from 
ingly, as I think, of a different make; I would rather chuſe to call it the continuance of Herminſtreet. 
J am moſt at a loſs about [4nildftreet, Some think there were two Roman ways of this name, but 


I cannot ſay we are certain of either. It is agreed, that it muſt have been ſome way that led to or from 
the country of the [ceni, and that this is the reaſon of the name; poſſibly Ten elde fireet, or old fircet. = 


I think, be the beſt entitled to this name of any in the Itinerary, This I ſhall afterwards ſhew to be 
and Old Sarum to Dorcheſter, may be looked upon as the continuation of it. This military way, 


which goes from Silcheſter to Old Sarum, and ſo to Dorſetſhire, by Pentridge (as Mr. Gale informs me) | 


and enters Staffordſhire at Stretton, near Tutbury, leading by Burton upon Trent and Litchfield into 
way near the village of Edlinghall, pointing towards Lullington in Derbyſhire, which he ſuppoſes to 


be a Roman via vicinatis. But I cannot yet ſee any reaſon to believe that any Itinerary ſtations have 


near Litchfield, Streeton near Burton, and Old fort, in the pariſh of Kimber, to be ſtations upon it LÞ... 
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Ixxvi ANTONINIITER BRITANNIARUM. 


1113 T.. 


From W eſſelingius“ Edition of ANTONINE S ITINERARY, Amſt. 1 735. 4% p. 46 3—486. 
and Horſley's Britannia Romana, 17 32. p. 380—472. 


With various Reatinge of the Numbers of Miles ; ; and the modern Names aligned 
from the beſt Authorities. 


A Gefforiaco de Galliis, Rirve1s in portu Britanniarum, Stadia numero CCCCL ". 
ET HELL 


13 The Limit, i. e. The Wall, to Hebberflow fields, or Broughton. 


A LiuirE, id e, a VALLO PrmTor1O uſque. M. P. CLVI. bY 
This Iter proceeds along the Watlingſtreet, and therefore it is certain that we muſt look for the ſtations | Ef . 


only on this way, or ſome of its branches. 


N 
PER 0 
Ie 
ey 
* 8 
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A BREMENIO (Riechefter) CORSTOPITUM (Corbidge ) | 2 p 
VINDOMORA |  Ebchefter | 
„  - } Bincheſter 
CATARACTONI Caterict 
' ISURIUM | | Aldburgh 
EBURACUM LEG. VI. VICTRIX York 
' DERVENTIONE. On the river Derwent 
DELGOVITIA Godmundingham, or Weighton | 
PRATORIO Patrington. Broughton (Horfley) | 


I T--E-R-.-: I 


From (beyond) the Wall to Fenn 
lter a VaiLo ad Pon Tux Ri ru As, M. P. CCCCLXXXI, fie: : 


| A BLATO BULGIO, Middleby, (Horſley) CASTRA EXPLOR ATORUM, Netherby 


| LUGUYVALLIO 
VOREDA 
BROVONACIS 
VERTERIS. 
LAVATRIS 
CATARACTONI. 
1SURIUM 
EBURACUM 
CALCARIA 
CAMBODUNO 
MANUTIO | 
CONDATE 
DEVA LEO. xx. VICTRIX | 
'Bovio. 
MEDIOLANO 
RUTUNIO 
VROCON1O 
UXACONA 
' PENNOCRUCIO 
 ETOCETO 
' MANDUESSEDO 
VENONIS _ 
BENNAVENNA 
LACTODORO 
MAGIOVINT® 
DUROCOBRIVIS 
VEROLAMIO 
$ULLONIACIS 
' LonDINlo © 
NOVIOMAGO 
VAGNIACIS 


© Pliny av. 16.) ſays Britain i is diſtant from Geſſoriacum fifty miles, Bede (Ec. Hiſt. init.) referriog to e author and to Dio 


Carliſle 
Old Penrith 


| Kendal (Gale) Kirbyor (Horſley) | 
Burgh on Sta nmore 
_ Bowes 


Catarick 
Aldbur rgh 
Tork 
Ti adcafler 


Almondbury or Cretland (Horfl. 9 


Mancheſter 
Congleton, or near Northwich (Horl ) 


_ Cheſter 


Bangor, or, as Horſley, near Stretton 
Meiduod (Gale) near Draiton JI E.. 
Wem on the * 


Mroreter 


Okenyate (Gale) near Sheriff Hales (kor) 


Penkridge, near the river Pent 
Wall by Litchfield 
Manceſter 


Cleycefter 


Wedon, or near Daventry (Horfl. ) 
Stony Stratford, or Towcefter (Horſley). 


xx. 
14. i 


"xn al. K. 


Ax al. xxx. 
XVIII al. XXIII. 


XVIII. 


ä 


X. 


XX, 
XII. 
| Xt. : 
"Ui. 

& 5:4 


XII, 


XVI. 
XII. | 
XVII. 


XII. 


Dunſtable or Aſhwell, or as Horſley Fenny Straiford xvii. 


Hertford or Redburn, or as Horfley Dunſtable 


 Verulam by St. Alban's 


Brockley hills 


| London 


Woodcot 
Maidſtone (Gale) Nor 2 (Horſley) | 


XXXIX. hy, 127, makes Reptaceſter in Britain diſtant from Geſſoriacum in Gaul 450 ſtades, 
" | | 


.* Horſley, p. 395+ 


X11, 
+ 
XII. 


X. 
XVIII. 


punoRRVIS 
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XII. 

XIV. 

XIII. Y 
| XIII. £ 

X111 al. xvi&xemt, Y 
XVII. . 

IX. | 


| 


* 


DUROBRIVIS Rocheſter 
"4d 


LD. Es Lincoln 


EzBURACc | York 


 ISUBRIGANTUM | _ Mldburgh 
CATARACTONI | Catteric 


 VERTERIS - | Brigb 


LUGUVALLIO Carliſle 


VEROLAMIO © Verulam * 


ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM. Ixxvii 


. N. P. 
a Roc heſter 28 | 


bu R 0BRIVIS Ix. | 
DUROL EVO | | | Len bam. | Milton (Horley) | XIV al. xvi & x11, 
DUROVERNO | : Canterbury XII al. Xv1. 


AD PORTUM RITUPIS Richborough N X11, 


a JR 
From London to Dover. 


Iter a Loxdinito ad PoRTUN DukkIs M. P. LXVI. fic: 


XXVII. 
DUROVE RNO | Canterbury | rv. 


AD PORTUM DUBRIS Dover | | xi. 


RL. 

From London to Lime. | 
| lter a Lonnie ad Pon ruu LeMans Me. P. LXVIII. ſic : 
DUROBRIVIS Coe Roche ſier . 5 L „ XVI. 
 PUROVERNO 3 "Canterovury | 3 | 


5 


AD PORTUM LEMANIS 19 Lime 


| TE kV, 
From London to Carli iſle near the wall. 


- Tree - a Loxpinio LocuvaLLito ad Val Ir M. P. com. fc : 


CAESAROMAGO = 5 Chelmsford, or Writtl XxXVIII. 
COLONIA | Colcheſter 8 „ 
VILLA FAUSTINI Ow St. Edmundſbury, or Danses | | XXXV al, XXV. 
ICIANOS _ f = 1 | Ickburgh, or Cheſterford | „ XVIII. 


—A Ic̃,eklingbam 5 1 - - . 
\ DUROLIPONTE Godmancheſter, or as 1 Cambridge 3 


DUROBRIVAS | Diornford (Camd.) Brigcaſterton (G.) Caftor ( XX vy. 
CAUSENNIS 3 Nottingham (G.) —_ (H. 5 xxx E 
XXVI 
sEGRELO oer 3 Littleborough | N. 
DANO - Doncaſter TS . xxl. 8 
LEGEOLIO | Caſtleford „ | 5 


XXXVI. 


XXI, 
EO 
- XXIV, 
XVIII. 


BROCAVO Brougham caſtle © e 


LAVATRIS | | Bowes 


XXII. 4 


The two main branches or grand ways that ive out from London, tending northward, are Wat- 
« lingſtreet, and the military way on which the former part of this iter proceeds ; and theſe, if I am not 
“ miſtaken, go off at nearly ws angles one to another.“ Horſley, p 427. 


1 1 E R VI. 
From London to Lincoln. 0 


Iter a LonD1N10 LIN DUN M. P. CLYL fie: 


xxl. 
DUROCOBROVIS MOD Dornford or Brizcabirion, or, as H. Dunſtable x11. 
MAGIOVINIO | Dunſtable or Aſhwell, or, as H. Fenny Stratford x11. 
LACTODORO | Stony Stratford, or Towceſter | XVI. 


_ ISANNAVATIA Cl. Bennavena] Medon, or near Daventry 8 WH 


TRIPONTIO | Dowbridge (G.) Bugby (H.) ei. 
VENNONIs | Cleyceſter ja IX, 
ae. 6 +2" Leiceher +. Wit; 


VEROMETO E Willoughby (H.) or Barrow | XIII, 


Vo I. I, u ; MARGIDUNO 
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Ixxv 


111 


ANT ONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM. 


* MARGIDUNO 


AD PONTEM 


CROCOCALANA 


LIN DO 


CLAUSENTUM 
VENTA BELGARUM 


CALLEVA e 


PONTIBUS 
LONDINIQ 


LAGECIO 
DANO _ 


 AGELOCO 


LS 
CROCOCALANO 
MARGIDUNO ' 
VERNEMETO | 
RATI1S 


VENNON Is 
BANNAVANTO (1. Bonnavend] 
' MAGIOVINID 


DUR OCOBRIVIS 
VEROLAMIO 
LONDINIO | 


 $ITOMAGO 


COMBRETONIO 


| AD ANSAM 


CAMULODUNO 
CANON1O 
CASARQMAGO - 


© DUROLITO 
 LONDINIO. 


_ GALAVA 
ALONE 


GALACUM 
BREMETONACIS 
_cocclo 
MANCUNIO 
CONDATE 
MEDIOLANO | 


© This iter Mr. Camden 1 miſtake calls the ninth, inſtead of the tenth, and gives us but little 
« aſſiſtance in ſertling the ſtations on it, or rather has led a grout many others into miſtakes,” 


: 4 


Faſt Bridgeford (H.) 

Eaſt Bridgeford (G.) near Southwell (H. ) 
Collingham, or Brugh near it 

* 


W 


From Chicbeſter to London. 
Iter a Recno LoN DIN IO M. P. XCVI. ſic: 


Old Southampton 
Wincheſter | 

Henley (G.) Silchefler (H.) 
Near Old Windſor 
London 


4 


2 SK ; vill. 
From 2 ork to London. 


wy. 


Iter ab Ezvxaco Lonpinivm M. P. ccxxvll. 1 


Caſtleford 
Doncaſter 
Littleborough 
Lincoln 
Brugb, near Colingbam 
Near Eaſt Bridgeford 
Near Willugbiy 
Leiceſter 
Cleyceſter 
Medon, or near Daventry 


C | Dunſtable or Aſhwoell, or AP Stratford 


Dunſtable, as H, 
Verolam 
London 


11 * 1x. f 
From Coftr, near Norwich, to Londen. 


Iter a VI ra IcxxoRvN Lonpixto M. P. CXXVIIL fic: : 


 Wulpit (H,) 7 betford 
Stretford, on the river Breton 
Witham, or Barklow 


Malden (Camden and Horſley) Walden (Gale) 


M. P. 
XIII. 
VII. 
VII, 
XII, 


. XXl, 


XVI. 


S + 4 


XIV. 


5 XIV. 
XIV. 
Kii. 


XII. 
XII. 


XVIII. 
XXVIII. 


XII. 
XII. 


: XXI. 


xxx iI al. xxxIi. 
XXII. 

= 

VI. 


1 Chelmsford (Camd.) Canfield (G.) . (H.) vi a; IX. 


Near Chelmsford (H. ) 
Leiton 
London 


. 


XII. 
XVI al. XxvI. 
XV al. v. 


From Lanckeſter to the ſtation near Draiton in the county of alp. 


Iter a GLANOVENTA MeD1oLaxo M. P. Cl. ſic: 


Old T. own, or Alon water 
Whitley Caſtle _ 
Whellep caſtle (Camd.) Appleby (H. ) 
Overborough 
Ribchefler 
+ Mancheſter 
Near Northwich 
Near Draiton 


4 


xviIII al. xXVIII. 


þ 45A 

xix. 

XxV11 al. xxxiI. 
xx al. XXV. 
XV11 al. xxvfI. 
XVitt. © 

XVIII al. XXVIIL- 


II e 
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* ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM. 
: 5 I T E R XI. 
5 From the ſea coaſt near Caernarven fo Cheer 
5 Iter a BEGONTIO Devay M. P. LXXIV. fic: | 
” coNoVIO 5 . Conway, or Caer 2 (H. ) = 
bor Cheſter XXXI1I al. XX11. 
2 « In this ſhort iter there is a conſiderable diſagreement between the total at the top and the amount of the 
=, < particulars; the former is eighty-three, and the latter no more than feventy-five. In this caſe the 
6 ſmaller number is the righter, or elſe our modern maps are much in the wrong, for according to theſe 
the ſmaller is too great.” . p· 455» 
5 11 * 1 1 
: From Silchefter by Egerton to Wroxeter. 
7 Iter a | CALLEVA per Munipuxun VRoconuM N. P. CCLXXXVI fie: 
vo pDOMI 5 Farnham (H.) | xv. | 
VENTA BELGARUM 3 Wincheſter | xxl. 
BRIGE 5 e Broughton A al 1. 
SORBIODUNO | Old Saru IX al. x1, 
'VINDOGLADIA | on  Wimbourn, or near Cranburn a 8 
 DURNOVARIA e  Dorchefer VIII al. xxxvi. 
 MvrIDUo "£1 0_ 7 | Seaton (G.) near Foxerton (A.) e eee e eee 
IscA DUMUNNIORUM [5caD DIUM Mt NUSNIORUM) Exeter, or near Cheſelborough (H ) XV. 
LEUCARO © | | Near Glaſſenbury : : xv. 
NI DO * Near Portbury | | xv. 
"BoM1O' . - Near Avbrigge e 
ISCE LEG. 11. AUGUSTA Caerleon ET i XV al. xxvii. 
BURRIOo | WS „ „NN 
BE COBANNIO | | Abergavenny „„ . 
= "I | Kencheſter . „ 
= RAVING 2 - „ Ludlow 3 5 XXIV. 
YROCONIO | FR TIE 5 xxviI. 


« There is plainly an hundred omitted in the title prefixed to this iter; for the amount of the particu- 


lars is juſt 282, whereas the total prefixed is 186. Dr. Gale believes that two itinera are here omitted, 

** or thrown into one; but I am inclined to think, contrary to the general opinion, that the latter part of 
« this iter has been directly from Iſca Dumnoniorum to Iſca Silurum, and ſo on to Urioconium. And I 
take the true meaning of the title 2 Calleva Muridunum Urioconium to be a route from Calleva to ha 
© mum by Ann. and ſo defigned for one iter making that circuit,” Horn. p. 457. 

4 T E R XII 

3 
From Caerlon to Silcbeſter. : 
lter ab bea CaLLEvan * P. CIX. fie; : 

BURRIO | Bene OS 5 „ | oo} 
BLESTIO | Monmouth ry „ 
ARI Co :ͤ— i | Roſs” SE on nt xl. b 
Evo Gloceſter ON e 
DUROCORNOVIO | | | Cirenceſter | | ey 6 
SPINI3 Rs | Speen | XV. 
CALLEVA a prin  Silchefter xv. 


“ This and the following iter have, I believe, been deſigned for two ſeveral paſſages over the Severn, 
* One more direct and by a ferry, the other by a bridge, but a little more about, ſo as that the Romans 

might uſe either, as beſt ſuited their occaſions. Something of the ſame nature ſeems to have been 
* done at the Humber, as may be ſeen in the firſt and fifth itinera compared. There is a confiderable 
difference between the amount of the particulars go, and the ſum total prefixed 109.” Horſl. 467. 


. 


Mr. Horſley tranſpoſes theſe two ſtations, contrary to all the MSS, and puts Bomjum before Nidum. Weſſeling. 
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IXXX 


 TRAJECTUS 


VERLUCIONE , 


VENTA BELGARUM 
SORBIODUNI 


 PURNOVARIA 


2 < 1 


ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIAR U M. 
1 ./TE-2. . 
From Caerleon to Silchefter. 


Item allo itinere ab Isca CaLLEvam M. P. CIII. fic: 


Caer Gwent | | | E | 
Aunſbury 1 IX. 
Henham ; IX. 
Bath vi. 
Near Leckham | Ay. 
Marlborough xx. 
Speen xv. 
Silchefter . 


VENTA SILURUM 
ABONE 


AQUIS SOLIS 


CUNETIONE 
SPINIS, 
CALLEVA 


200 This iter has the ſame termini with the former, but croſſes the Severn _ down, and by a ferry. 
« Here is alſo diſagreement t between the particulars 98, and the ſum prefixed 103.” Horſl. 469. 


1 ö . 
0 Silchefter to C biſelborough. 
- ther a Calira Isc Au DouvuxIO nv M. P. cXXXVI. fic : 


VINDOMI 

|  Winchefter xxl. 
Broughton _ TE 

Old Sarum VV 
Wimborn, or near n. Wo: 
Dorchefter win WS, AD 
Exggerton „ 

: * or near 2238 . 


BRNIGR 
VINDOCLADIA 


MURIDUNO 
ISCA DUMNONIOR UM 


| Mr. Clarke * gives a lift of ſeveral principal towns in antient Britain, not in any other author, from a 


very old anonymous Latin deſcription of the European iflands in the Eſcurial Library, which the late 


8 e of Carliſle referted to Dr. em! who bog ant them as follows : : | , 


Croydon. 

Brough. | 

Othona on ſinus Idumanus. 

Galagum, or Galgacum, Lanche/er. 

Orria Vecturionium, Perth. 

Corſtanluatv, metropolis of the Gadeni } Scotland. 
Canaby among the Selgove. 

Uxella, Barton on the Foſs, in the county of Somerſet. 
| Rerigonium, Burton, in the county of Lancaſter. 
On Lough Care, among the Selgovæ. (Camden.) 

e W bithers. 


2 Ncomagus 
3 Petuaria 
4 Otuna 
5 Callagum 
6 Orria 
7 Coria 
8 Trimontium 
9 Uzellum 
10 Rethigonum 
11 Corda 
12 -Linophibie 


The Doctor pee theſe names filled up the map of this MS. which might be a tranſlation of Solinus 


© Letters on the Spaniſh Nation, p. ? 34. 
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ANTONINI ITER BRITAN NIA RU N. 


10 following Remarks on che ſeveral learned Paifori among us who have bn to illuſtrate this 
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«tions, and collected as materials for a map of the country, and perhaps ſome account of the Roman 
4 ſtations, and all the uſe we can make of them is to know in what places he had obſervea marks of = 
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Itinerary, are taken from a MS. of the late Dr. CaarLEs Mason, Woodwardian Profeflor at Cambridge, 
who had himſelf beſtowed much pains to that purpoſe : V1 | 


« SUCH as printed Antoninus firſt being foreigners, all that they could be Ges to do was to 
compare the various readings of names and numbers: conjectures as to places they could make none, 


put from the few names they might ſee in ſuch maps as they then had of Britain (if they had any 4 mo- 


dern ones at all) to have ſome fimilitude to the old ones, | 
« As to thoſe of England, Joan LELAN D knew the accounts the monks had given of the fonr Chemint 
mapores, though indeed they have noted fix in all; yet in ſettling the Roman ftations he ſeems to have 


indulged himſelf in a great latitude, and to have had no regard to the courſe of the roads, nor the 


Itinerary diſtances; nay, very often when he has found a place with Roman remains, he has coined a 
new name ol his own for it; and though he mentions the Roman roads often, yet he did not know the 
true courſe of any of them, as may appear by what he ſays of Watlingſtreet, eſteeming that part of ir 
near Atherſton and part of the Ermine on Bramham moor as part of the ſame road, He has many 
diſtances of places, but they are only computed : but theſe ſeem to have been only curſory obſerva— 


Roman antiquity. 


« Mr, TaLBor about the ſame time wrote a commentary. on that part of . which relates to 
Britain, which is done in a very clegant icholar-like manner, and with great diffidence, only propoſing 
his opinion rather as conjectures than aſſertions. He compares the names with thoſe in Ptolomy; often- 
times conſidering the ſituation he aſſigns to them. He alſo quotes Tacitus and Pliny, much to the pur- 
poſe. He ſeems to have had but little perſonal knowledge of the Topography of Britain, but com- 


monly takes up with ſuch accounts as he had from others, and ſo was ignorant of the courſe of the 
military ways; but he compares the Itinerary diſtances from adjoining ſtations, and ſhews the uncertainty 
and inconfiſtency of the numbers, complaining much of the great incorrectneſs of the boak. - His notes 


go no further than the fizth i iter, but in what he has done he is for the moſt part near the truth, 

« What Sir Thomas Elliot and William Lilly did, I do not know. | 
« As for Fulke, I know not whether he wrote any comment on Antoninus, only find him quoted as 
naming ſeveral places for the Roman ſtations, moſt of which are ſo far from truth, that as ey ſee 
to have been put down by looſe gueſs-work, ſo they deſerve no further conſideration. 


Humphrey Lluyd wrote © Commentarius de locis Angliz,” printed at Cologne 1 570, again at 1 


1577 and 1731, 4. He has reſtored many places and their true ſituation in a learned and elegant * 


though Buchanan has handled him very roughly. 


« WIILIaMu HaRRISsOx in his account of England PORE to Hollinſhed O Hiſtory, has, p. 199, given 
us the divers Britiſh names of the principal old cities, and, p. 112, the monkiſh account of the high- 


ways; p. 217, of antiquities found; p. 249, the computed diſtance along the chief roads, and 
alſo a copy of Antoninus. 


collated with MSS. 


“William Lambarde finiſhed a ſort of A of the towns of "England, with ſome hiſtorical 


accounts relating to each, adding the Saxon and Roman names to cach, about I 577, in which many 
places are rightly fixed, others not. | 


Mr. CAMDEN, whole great abilities and induſtry did more than could be expected or hoped for 
from any one man, and with ſo much judgement as thereby to have acquired fo much authority to 
himſelf as almoſt to prevent any future inquiries, no one preſuming to contradict him, and accordingly 
Burton is only an echo to him, ſcatee any where venturing to amend what was amiſs in him, but ac- 
quieſcing in all his determinations ; Mr. Camden certainly took the right way in this affair; firſt to 
trace out the roads, though he does not exprefily put down the courſe of them, and to adhere to them 


He has mentioned the modern names but of very few places, and 
thoſe are many of them wrong, ſo that he can be of little ſervi ice only for the [rinerary which he had 


fix 


when neceſſity does not require us to deſert them; ſecondly, to ſearch for remains, and efpecially in- 


ſcriptions, and from them to determine ſome. ſtations ; thirdly, to have reſpect to the fituation and 
diſtances of the neighbouring ſtations. This he had regard to, but not ſo much as is to be wiſhed, He 
contents himſelf commonly with ſaying the diſtances agree with the Itinerary, without telling us what 


they were. Whether this was owing to the want of good maps, at leaſt for ſome time, and that he 


could learn the diſtances only from vulgar computation, and fo thought mote exactneſs unneceſſary; or 
it might be on account of the inaccuracy and inconſiſtency of the numbers in Antoninus. Nor indeed 
does more ſeem neceſſary, where the ſite of the ſtation is certain, that being more to be depended on 


than the numbers. He had alſo great, and I may ſay, too great regard to ſimilitude of ſound, infomuch 


that if he could find but the leaſt reſemblance, even of one ſyllable, it ſometimes determined him. 


Tunis bas been the fundamental error in him, and has miſled him more than all other things; the ill 


conſequence of which has been, that when one ſtation has on this account bcen miſplaced, a'l the 
remainder muſt be wrong of courſe : a great inſtance of which we find in his placing Camalodunum at 
Malden, againſt all the evidence of coins, walls, roads, and con riguous ſtations, which determine it 
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“ times differ from Camden, and his ſtations very often, but ſeldom for the better. 


ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM. 
to be Colcheſter. I may add Bovium, which for ſound's ſake he placed at Boverton, without road or 


remains, though he had before placed it at Corbridge. Except when Mr. Camden has been miſled by 
ſound, or along the wall, there is little occaſion to differ mueh from him. 


«© John Speed, in his maps, has given the Roman names of moſt of the ſtations, generally according 


* 


c 


cc 


& to Camden, but ſometimes different, 


«© Somncr treats only of places in or near Kent, and ſo does Batteley. 


„WILLIAM BURTON, as he tells us himſelf, was a ſchoolmaſter, and appears to have been well verſed in 


the claſſics and civil law. He profeſſes only to give us the variety of readings, with ſome conjectures and 
illuſtrations ; and indeed he has collected a vaſt deal of common-place upon every ſubject that came in 
c his way, and commonly with good critical fkill 3 but as to determining the ſtations, you are juſt where 
i you were. He tells us he was lame, and therefore could not travel and examine things himſelf. 

« Sjr William Dugdale traced ſome of the roads, particularly about Warwickſhire, the tens, &. but 
« jn a very lax and unſatisfactory manner, without attempting to ſettle the ſtations. | 
Dr. Plot traced the roads both in the counties of Stafford, Oxford, and part of Kent, and took 
« ſome pains about the ſtations, though they are but very few that came in his way *. 


« But the next that chiefly deſerves our, attention is Dr. GalE, whoſe learning and abilities could not 
« fail of gaining eſteem and regard to his work. He got collations from MSS. and adorned it with inſeri ip- 


cc tions and diſſertations, though ſometimes not much to the illuſtration of his author. His numbers ſome- 
, 8 


He ſeems prejudiced 
ah much in the ſcheme of placing Camulodunum at Walden, and takes great pains about it, without the 


author's plan as having no road in the Eaftern county, from whence himſelf had forcibly diverted them, 


e Tn Ravennas he has gueſſed at the modern names of many places, and I think with ſome probability. 


« Some errors and tranſpoſitions he has corrected, and ſhewn that the 12th Iter was a jumble of two, &c. 
* Mr. BaxTER + being a ſchoolmaſter, and I think not having ſeen much of the places himſelf, does as 


« many learned men do, fit ſtill and collect from books, and ſupply the reſt with conjecture. He was a 
« critic in language, which has ſtiffened his ſtyle, and made him affect obſolete words and names ſcarce 
10 intelligible, and being ſkilled in Welſh, he has deduced all the Roman names of places from the Welſh, 


« which in many caſes has the appearance of truth, when the derivation is natural, and anſwered the ſite 
« of the place: but as he has aſſumed the appearance of ſkill in all the antient Northern languages, 
«© however obſolete, and taken ſuch liberties of varying ſounds from a ſuppoſed multitude of dialects, he 


« has derived ſome names from roots to which they ſeem to have no affinity or relation, and thereby ren 
e dered the whole ſuſpicious and of leſs weight. He ſeems to have had little regard to the Itinerary 
«© numbers, and in placing Venta Icenorum at Ancaſter has differed from every body, without any good or 
ce apparent reaſon. In Ravennas, as he is confeſſedly very corrupt, he has taken great liberty in altering 


de the reading ſo as to get a word or name greatly different from what he found, in order -to adapt it to 
« ſome Welſh derivation ſuitable to the fite of the place he ſuppoſed it to belong to, but without any 


&« account of any remains at it in order to ſhew it to be Roman, and only gueſſing at them, according to ; 


« the route the author ſeems to have . or what part of the wanne ſome other ons were known 


40 to be in. 


t -As Me. SALMON wrote ex = profeſs on the Itinerary, and rode over the whole Wage * that MER 
© one might expect very great improvements to have been made by him; but as it was his misfortune to 
ec he in narrow circumſtances, I conceive he did it for the bookſellers, and imagined that an actual ſurvey 
ec in oppoſition to Camden would make a noiſe, and cauſe the book to ſell; and to increaſe its bulk he inter- 


cc ſperſed many obſervations and diſſertations nothing to the point in hand. But I knew him by expe- 
« rience, as well as his brother the hiſtorian, -and alſo from other perſons” obſervations of him, that what- 


« ever opinion he had once embraced, no n however clear and ſtrong, could ever remove bim 


6e from perſiſting in it. 


« He ſet out with two fundamental errors which abſolutely ruined and oryerred the was defign. 


« Firſt, that the Itinerary miles were the ſame with the modern computed miles, and that they had 
“ remained invariably the ſame from the Roman times to the preſent. Second, that the great roads fo 
6 yiſibly ſtrait and raiſed all over the kingdom had no connection with the routes of the © ANALY This 


« ſecond he was obliged to adopt in conſequence of the firſt, becauſe otherwiſe the Itinerary diſtances - 
« would by no means be reconcileable ; yet being conſcious that without ſome pretence to, or appearance 


ce of a military way from ſtation to ſtation, he could not make his ſcheme to appear at all plauſible, he 


has all along pretended to find a military way whenever he wanted it, and often ſpeaks of ſuch, with an 
cc air of certainty, in places where there is not the leaſt appearance of any ſuch thing; and afterwards 
« builds upon ſuch affertions as known truths. Remains he alſo talks of where there certainly are none, 
«and great camps where they are very infignificant, or not Roman. Not but I conceive ſome credit ought 


* to be given to him when he deſcribes ways and remains of his own obſervation, where they are not 
« contrary to the received ones, nor introduced in favour of his hypothefis, though the names of the 
be ſtations may be mfapplicd by him ; ſo that, ey: our ſuch obſervations as theſe, which muſt be 


*The great earl of Arundel formed a deſign of 8 and traciug the Roman roads and ſtations in England, and had made J 
conſiderable progreſs in the work ; but, by the unhappineſs of the times, his drawings are now irrecoverably loſt, Antiquities ot 
Arundel, p. 213. 


+ Sce bis “ Gloſſarium antiquitatum Britannicarum ſive ſyllabus * mologicus antiquitatum yeteris Britanniz atque Iberniae tem 
« poribus Romanorum, 1719 & 1733. $v0, 
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leaſt appearance of probability, and afterwards makes it an objection againſt the regularity of the 
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ANTONINIATER BRITANNIARUM. 
admitted with ſome eaiition, there is nothing worth attending to in his whole deſign ; mall his Itinerary 


being laid down fo, as if the Romans had chiefly intended by Taverimg the We to make their 
journies as long as they could, and alſo to avoid good roads. 


« Mr. HonsL Ex ſeems well qualified for the ſcheme he undertook; having both leartüng judgement, : 


induſtry, and impartiality ſufficient for it. I only wiſh he had been able to have ſeen and confidered 
more leiſurely ſome of the Itinera. What he has done in the Stationes per linzam valli can ſcarce receive 
any addition or amendment, unleſs from new difcoveries. The ſame may be ſaid as to the ſculptures, 


and his Eſſay on Ptölomy, the Notitia, Ravennas, &c. but in ſeveral of the Triners I can ”y no means | 


agree with him, eſpecially in the 5th, gth, 10th, 12th, and 15th, 

« The firſt 1 object to on account of his coming from Colcheſter almoſt in the ſame direction he went 
to, the ways making a very ſmall angle with each other, and for ſome way coinciding, which obliged 
him at Camboritum to come back many miles by the ſame road he went, a thing by no means to be 
ſuppoſed or admitted in ſuch Itinera as theſe; yet, what is very emjuſtifiable, he pleads hy as a pfece- 
dent for the like elſewhere. See p. 389. 


« In the gth, his following Camden to Malden diſturbs all the reſt:y In the toth he 1s gl at the 


beginning, and at Mediolanum quite confounded by endeavouring to reconcile the two itinera as to 
Mediolanum, ſuppoſing theſe to be but one place ſo called. This alſo miſled him in the 2d, 12th, and 
' 15th, which by treating of them as one iter, has led him into a heap of confuſion and errors. His 


notion that the Roman miles were eee and trot meaſured by the oat; ſeems to have no founda- 
tion or probability. a 


“ Dr. STUKELEY muſt not be omitted, as he vel on purpoſe to examine vith roads and lation He 


* 
— 


— 
* 


* D, Stukeley firſt oubliſhed, 179757 Fra 6 An account of Richard of Cirenceſter, mook of Weſtminſter, Farr” of his works: : with * 


has mixed many other ſubjects with his antiquities, and ſeems to ſtudy to make them entertaining. 
Where he deſcribes roads and remains as ſeen he is generally correct, except that he reduces the ſeptan- 
gular figure of Silcheſter to a parallelogram ;' but he intermixes ſo many conjectures that it is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh them from validities ; many of his roads are ſuch only from conjecture. At leaſt, in a 


great part of them, his diſtances of ſtations he gueſſed at by travelling, and took up ſometimes with 


very dubious accounts as authentic, for remains of ſtations, if they agreed with his ſuppoſed diſtance, 


xx iii 


in order to adhere to the Itinerary numbers; but in thoſe four or five iters he has purſued, he has been 


ſenfible that the numbers do not agree with the real diſtances, and has endeavoured to correct them, 


but has in this caſe taken great liberty with the numbers, owing to his fixing Caleva at Farnham, and 


Ariconium at Kencheſter. But when he had ſeen Richard of Cirenceſter I find he had altered his opinion 
in ſeveral inſtances. He places Caleva at Wallingford, and many more without giving any reaſon. In 
ſome caſes the change of opinion is owing to Richard, as placing Regnum at Chicheſter, &c. 


„The antient authors have been thoroughly and juftly confidered by Mr. Horſley, from whom I ſee 


little occaſion to vary; only as to Ravennas he has been very ſhort; nor indeed can I well ſee what can 
be ſaid concerning him, ſo great is his barbarity, that was it not for ſo many of his names -being con- 


firmed by the Notitia, Itinerary, and Ptolomy, I ſhould ſcarce have thought him worth much conſide- 


ration, had his places been diſpoſed by way of Itinerary, as ſome have imagined, he would have been 


much more uſeful ; but, except along the wall, and that but in. part, hè no where follows the courſe of 
* any iter for any way together. He ſeems to have rather taken them from ſome map, 


which he began 
at the South-weſt corner of, proceeding Eaſtward acroſs the kingdom, then from the Weſt again Eaſt- 
ward, then again Weſtward, and ſo backward and forward in a deſultory manner, till in the main ad- 


vancing Northward, by which means ſome places are twice over, and no doubt many omitted, What 


alſo makes me think he uſed a map is his taking notice of the places where the iſland is narroweſt ; and if 
my conjecture be true that Linea jugla ſhould be a miſtake for Linea valli, which ſeeing among the ſtations _ 


he took for a place, it would render this notion more probable z for had he followed Antonine, we might 


have perceived it; if the Notitia, he could hardly have made ſuch groſs miſtakes; if Ptolomy, we 


ſhould have had more Greek names, thoſe few he has not being taken from him, nor the names of the | 
rivers, for then he would have had more and better known; and what other ſort of book he could get 
his names from I cannot underſtand. This however we may learn from him, that befides the names of 


places mentioned by others, as far as they can be traced, we till find a great many more of which we 


have no other account, and when they come among other known ones, we may have ſome tolerable 
gueſs at their ſituation, and ſomething like the name. 


Richard of Cirenceſter *, monk of Weſtminſter, who wrote a the later end of Edward III. 


being lately come to light, has "—_ us an Itinerary much upon the plan of Antoninus, and when they 


© antient map of Roman Britain, and the Itinerary thereof. Read at the Antiquarian Society, March 18, 1756.“ The original MS. 


* up from memoirs left by a Roman general, who, the Doctor perſuades himſelf, was Agricola, wants, at the beginning, twenty-two 


Tages, which ſeem to have contained the geography ot the Roman empire. It gives the length and breadth of this iſland in miles, and 
eiphteen iters in various directions acroſs it in the manner of Antoninus's Itinerary, but more exact and particular, and reaching to Alata | 
Caſtra, Inverneſs, Of five hundred places which it mentions in Britain and Ireland, one hundred and fifty are new, or more correctly 

fixed, Dr, Stukeley has aſſigned them modern names; and modernized the map. 

| tranſcribed from the original, which 1s intituled, ”M Commentariolum geo; raphicum de fitu Britappiæ, & ſtationum quas Romani ipft in 

* ea inſula ædificaverunt.“ 


afterwards prevailed on Mr. Bertram, Engliſh profeſſor in the Marine Academy at Copenhagen, who purchaſed it, to give the world a 


The ſecond book is a chronological abſtract ot Roman tranſactions in Britain, imperfect, But the Doctor 


correct edition of the whole, with two more of our old hiſtorians, under the title of, © Britannicarum gentium biſtoriæ antique ſcriptores 


tres; 


Ricardus Corinenſis, Gildas Badonicus, Nennius Banchorenfis : recenſuit, notiſque & indice aukit Carolus Bertramue, S. A. 


Nag Lond; Sec. &c. Havniæ. 1757.” $vo, The notes on Richard are only on the firſt and ſecond chapters of the firit de. But 


| M r. Bertram promiſed a compleat commentary, if theſe were well received. 


I am informed a gentleman of Warwickfhire intended 


a new edition of this author, if he could have procured from SP the original map, which, it ſend, lince Rar. Bertram's 


Gath, is not te be found. 


ce coincide 


What he publiſhed was only an extract, not exactly | 
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e whence they both took their accounts. Many ſtations and intervals of others are loſt, and J ſuſpect 


* has diſtinguiſhed the provinces and people in them, and alſo given us a liſt of the principal citics, to the 
55 “ Richard's Itinerary, I know that the circumſtance of its having been wrote ſo long ago, and yet never 
cc jt to be ſuſpected ; but as true criticiſm helps to, promote truth, ſo hypercriticiſm tends to ſtifle and 


MM by. It differs from Antoninus in many things, ſome of his ſtations being omitted, and many added, 


te other things it muſt have been collected from old writers, and, from ſome circumſtances, I am inclined 


FIT = IT pe 


Eo 


ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM, 


coincide help to confirm and correct each other, yet as he has many places and one whole province 
4 not in Antoninus, he does not ſeem to have been copied from him, but from ſome preceding author, from 
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ce alſo ſome whole itinera, becauſe he never takes long ſtrides, omitting intermediate ſtations, unleſs ſuch 
& as had been mentioned before, except two or three times, which makes me think thoſe gaps had been 
& filled up in ſome other place. The liſt he has given us of all the privileged towns is alſo of great 
ce ſervice, ſince, being large places, they are more likely to have conſiderable remains. His numbers are 
& incorrect, and inconſiſtent both with himſelf and Antoninus, which, though it occaſions a difficulty, may 
ce be the means of bringing us nearer the truth, by ſhewing us where one or both ought to be corrected. 
« His map allo is a help; though it ſeems to be taken chiefly from Ptolomy, yet many places are different 
& from his, and ſeveral neither in him nor Antoninus. Another benefit we have in Richard is, that he 
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© amount of 85, telling alſo that there was in all 92 of them, but more eminent ones 33. As to 
c heard of till of late, and only one copy now found, and that in Denmark, has made the authenticity of 
« obſcure it. The circumſtance may be uncommon, but the internal marks are the beſt rule of judging | 
« eſpecially a large province in Scotland, yet all this, from the ſtricteſt examination I can make, may be 


« true; and from no leſs than four of the new routes laid down by him, I have found the remains of the 
c roads to correſpond, ſo that to me it ſeems impoſſible to be a forgery, As well from this as from many 
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« to think that it was taken originally from Antoninus, and great additions made to it afterwards, but 
© the or much WY before it came into the hands of Richard, who I think wrote all the other 
“ parts.“ 


Thus far Dr. Maſon. 5:9 fe oe 97 1 | : 3 


The "WER topography of Britain is a field of enquiry ſtill open to diligent inveſtigators, who have op- 
portunities to make obſervations on the ſpot, and examine the innumerable camps and roads concealed in 
many parts of the iſland, from which, if traced with attention before time and cultivation * neee 
their deſtruction, an almoſt new Notitia might be deduced. | 5 

It was reſerved for Dr. Borlaſe to trace the progreſs of the Roman arms depend the Tamar; ad for 
Mr. Pegge to fix the reſidence of the Coritani v, and trace the roads through it 3. Nothing but an actual 
inſpection of the country can ſettle what remains. Eſſex alone affords ſufficient conviction how much 
light might be thrown on the Roman geography of __ were the other counties as attentively 
examined. | - | 


By Which he Jens to Derby, 5 OR cod Lincolnſhire, and the North part of Northamptonſhire, in bis“ Diſſertation on the 
& Coritani,” annexed. to his eſſay on Cunobeline's coins, 1765, 4to. 
q N he has done in“ The Roman roads diſcovered and inch in the er of the Coritani.” 
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5 Aballaba | 


Abone 
Abravannus fl, 
Abus fl. 

Ad anſam 
Ad pontem 
Aeſica 
Agelocum 
Alaenus fl. 
Alata caſtra 
Alaterva 
Alauna 
Alaunus fl. 
2 | 


Alone 


Amboglanna 
Anderida 


Apiatorium 
Aquæ ag - 


Aque ſolis 
Arbeia 


C-- Ariconium 
3 Axellodunum 


Banatia 
Beliſama æſt. 


Bannavantum 
Berubium prom. 
Blatum Bulgium 


0 


Bleſtun 
Boderia 


Bodotria Tac. æſt 
Bolerium Pr. . 


Bomium 


11 Borcovicus 


Bovium 


car, | 


Bremetovacæ 


Bracchium 
 Braciaca 
Brannogenium 
Bravinium _ 


 Branodunum 
| Bremenium _ 
Bremetenracum 


Brexarum 


Petuaria 
Brige 
Brocavum 
Brovonacæ 


Bullaeum 


Burrium 
Cæſaromagus 


i Calatum 


Galacum } 
Calcaria 
Caleba\ 
Caleva j 


_ Cambodunum 


Camunlodunum 
Camboricum 


Camudolanum 


Camulodunum 
Cancanorum pr. 


Canonium 


Cantium prom. 
Carbantorigum 


Caſtra explor. 
Cateracto 


Cenion fl. 


Vor. 1 


> N NN 


Caturractonium 
% 


Celnius fl. 


T baxxiv® 1 


18.3. 


K. g. 13 Cilurnum K. b. Iſaca fl. 

3 Clauſentum „ Iſca | 
R. d Clota = = i Iſca Dumnonior. 
M. .] Glota ae. [ IIchalis 
2. k.| Coccium M. g.] Iſurium 
O. 1. Colania H. F. Ituna eſt; 

R. g.] Colonia Q. K Itys fl. 
N. i.] Combretonium P. .] Lactodorum 

S. F. Concangium IL. g.] Lavatræ 

e.] Condate N. g.] Legeolium 
g. 16 Condercum J. b.] Lelannonius fin. 
F. 4 Congavata KR. g. Lemanæ 
g.] Conovium VN. f. Lemanne 
-- Doan --- I. e. Leucarum , 
&*| Coria Damniorum H. F. Leucopibia 
g.] Coria Otad. vel Gad. I. g.| Lindum | 
S. K.] Corinium 9.b Lindum Damnior. 
K. g. Durocornovium 1 Londinium 
bp. e. Corſtopitum J. b. Longovicus 
© $*| Crocolana ” N. i. Longus 

I. . Cunetio R. B. Loxa fl. 

2. g. Danum Af. 5. Luentium 

K. g.] Darvenum R. . Luguvallium 
6. e. Durovernum Magi 

8 

N. f. Delgovitia M. i.] Magiovinium 
P. i.] Deonna\ N Maglove 
B. f. Deva ＋ 8 Magna 
K. g. Derventio M. i. Magna 
QL. g.. Derventio aliguib. O. %. Mancunium 
H. e.] Deva fl. K. e. Mandueſſedum 

*8*] Devana Texalorum F. g. Margidunum 

7. c.] -. Ditis | L. g.] Matidunum 

R. f. Diva fl. F. g.] Mediolanum 

K. g.] Dubræ R. J.] Mediolanium 

N. g.] Dumna inſ. D. o.] Metaris aft. 
Le Dunium . e. Mona ul. Caf. 
. Maridurumſ . Mona inſ. Tac. 

I. Y. Dunum æſt. R. b. Morbium  _ 
N. 5. Durnovaria S. g. Moricambe æſt 
8 Durobrivæ . 31 85 

**8*| Durobrive R. l. Dunium 
O. k.| Durocobrivse 2. i.] Nabaeus fl. 

I. g. Durocornovium] 2. 2 Neomagus j 
K. g. Corinium x **F Noviomagus | 
. Durolipons „ Fe 
I Durolitum - 9, K. Novius fl. 

R. h. Eboracum M. „. Ocellum pr. 
K. g. Epiacum K. 5. Ocrinum p. 
L. g.] Epidium pr. J. d. Octapitarum pr. 
Q. Etocetum O. . Olenacum | 
8 FExtenſio „ „ 
Q. x.] Gabrantuicorum / p. L. i.] Orrea 
L. 2 Gabroſentum K. g.] Othona 
8. Galacum 1 Peninſula Nov. 
M. h.| Calatum : Ie. Pennocrucium 
R. , Sala ya K. . 6 Petriana 
* '] Gariannonum O. J.] Petuaria 
M. z.] Sarruenum fl. O. Brexarum 
e . 4,117 Pons Acli 
P. kh Glannibanta | 2 Pontes | 
__Glevum g.] Portus magnus 
*  Glota Tac. 8 / | Portus Adurnus 
O. d.] Clota it 1. 6. Portus novus 
Q. K.] Gobannium 2, g.] Præſidium 
R. J. Habitancum J. H.] Prætorium 
I. F.“ Herculis prom. R. e. 12 Procolitia 
R. g. 14 Hunnum J. h.| Rage 
_ Jamiſſa æſt . % RN - - 
e P. x. Ratoſtathybius fl. 
O. i.] Idumania fl. .] Regnum 
D. g. Jena æſt K. e. Regulbium 
T. 4.“ Ila fl. 3. f. Rerigonium 


. 


1 A Taz of the Names of Places in the MAP. 


The Numerals point out the 18 Stations on the Wall ; for whoſe Names there was not room in the Plate. 


S. f. Rerigonius fin. K. d. 
9,g.] Rigodunum N. g. 
S. y. Ripa alta C. . 
S. g. Ritupæ ES 

L.h| Rutupe > N. be 
R. F.] Rutupie [ 

D. d.] Rutunium O. g 
P. i.] Sabriana æſt. Rik 
L. B.] valehe * PB i. 
M. h.|18 Segedunum J h, 
H. d. 33 | N. e. 

5 Setantiorum port. M. F. 
R. | Seteia æſt. * . 
R. f. Sitomagus FE * 

K. e. Sorbiodunum R. 5. 
N. i.] Spine 1 
H. e. Stucia fl. "0; 6 

Qt: 1. Sulloniace . 

I.. g.] Taizalum prom: E. 5. 
F. l.] Tamare . 

C. / Tamarus fl. T. e. 

P. e © Tamia 3 
K. g.] Tarvidum prom. A. d. 
LI G. g. 
V 

L © Toilobius l .. 
R. g.] Tolapis inf, „ 

JJJ’ͤ . © Os 

M. g Trimontium . 

O. . - Tripontium © PF. 5. 
O. i.] Triſanton fl. S. B. 
A. e.] Tua æſt. D. 

. 
O. F.] Tueſis D. fc 

N. k.| 1 Tunnocelum K. g. 

IL. e.] Vagniacæ R. K. 
N. e.] Vanduara e. 

N. B. Vara æſt. = 5.5 

M q N. F. 

K 2. Vectis inf, _ 9. 5. 
*&] Vedrafl. 7 

C. d.] Venonæ „ 

Venta Silurum 2, g. 

R. 1. Venta Belgarum N. J 

R. J. Venta Simenorum} 0. 
X. f.] Venta Icenorum j *-* ** 

M. .] Verlucio K. g. 

J. d.] Verolamium | 
d.] Urolanium Q ok 
K. g. Verometum 0. i. 
ö N.. 
G. F. Veruedrum pr. B. . 

. . 
& 6&1 Rn... Gs. 

'O.g.| Vidotara fin. J. 6. 

K. g.] Villa Fauſtini O; K. 
M. 1. 15 Vindobala F b. 

Vindocladia S. H. 

I. h. 10 Vindolana 7 

K. i.] Vindomis 1 
S. g.] Vindomora K. he 
S. H.] Vinonia 1 3 

S. J.] _ Vinnovium OP 

M. 1. Viroconium 0 

M. i. Urioconium . 
K. h.] Viroſidum 3 
0. 5. Voliba _ 3 

„ Volſas ſins... D. d. 
9, F.] Voreda K. 
S. 1. U xacona O. g. 
R. I.] Uxela bo. 
K. d. | Uxelum K 
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field, diſabled by fear, and paſſing their whole time in a ſtate of ſtupidity. - 
© tinually at work with their machines armed with hooks dragged the miſerable people off the wall, 
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RITAIN being now abandoned by the Roman garriſons, every thing was in the utmoſt diſorder. 
The country was deſolated by the moſt grievous calamities : on the one hand, by the inroads of the 
barbarians ; on the other, by the inſurrections of the natives, every individual aſſuming the ſovereiguty. 


0 They continued,” ſays Ninnius a, © in a ſtate of continual alarm 40 years. Vortigern the then king was 
« diſtracted with apprehenſions 3 the Picts and Scots, the power of the Romans [who ſtill remained 
* here}, and not a little with fear of Ambroſius Aurelius or Aurelianus, who ſurvived his parents, who 


ce periſhed i in the wreck of the times, and had worn the purple before him b. The Saxons, whom Vortigetn 
invited over from Germany to his aſhſtance, raiſed a fatal war againſt the people that entertained them, 


and after the dubious events of war Aires the miſerable Britans of the pay . of the iſland and. the 
poſſeſſions of their anceſtors. 


But this lamentable . of Britain will be beſt deſcribed, or rather Vemwsadel, in the piteous fiyle 


The Saxons 
called into 
Britain. 


of Gildas the Britain whelmed in tears (A), who lived ſoon after it. * No ſooner were the Romans re- 


turned home but there came in heaps in their Carroghes \ which tranſported them over the Scitic vale (B), 


«as if alan +4 the warm ſun and genial heat out of their narrow holes, ſwarms of ſwarthy vermin, a i 


of Scots and Pidts, different in their manners, and united only in the ſame bloodthirſty dil. 


45 poſition. | Encouraged by the departure of their old confederates without any proſpect of return, they 


« poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole north part and extremity of the country, as if they had been the true 
& proprietors. Againſt ſuch an invaſion was placed in high towers an army as inactive as unfit for the 


e and daſhed them againſt the ground: : an untimely death, favorable to thoſe who were thus ſnatched 


from the miſerable end that awaited their brethren and children. In ſhort, they abandoned their cities 
and their high wall, and again ſought ſecurity in flight in a more deſperate diſperſion than ever, 


The enemy till purſued them, ſtill eps their more cruel maſſacres; and the wretched natives were 
« ſlaughtered as lambs by butchers, ſo that their manner of life was like that of wild beaſts. For want of 
« ſupport drove the miſerable people to rob one another, and their foreign calamities from abroad were 


e aggravated by their domeſtic diſturbances ; ſuch repeated pillaging having abſolutely deprived the 
„ whole country of the ſtaff of life, except the relief of hunting. The Wretened remains, en once 
I 60 more ſent letters to the Roman general Atius to the following effeRt : | 


The groans of the Britans 1 
© To Ætius“ third time conſul; 


; The barbarians drive us to the ſea, the ſea to the barbafians. Between theſe tw kinds of Jeath ray 
* periſh by the ſword or water.“ 


The naked enemy con- 


gut there was no aſſiſtance for them. Meanwhile a Areadfal and moſt extraordinary Gaia ended 


* the wandering periſhing people, obliging many of them to ſurrender themſejves immediately to the 
bloody robbers for a little refreſhment to ſupport life; while others held out obſtinately in the moun- 
* tainous caves and thickets, And then for the firſt time they for many years cut off their enemies who 
“ plundered the country, not truſting i in men but in God, as Philo expreſſes it: Heaven muſt interpoſe 


© when all human help fails. The enemy's boldneſs for a time failed, but not the wickedneſs of our 


„people. The enemy had quitted the natives, but not the natives their erimes. For it was the conſtant 
0 cuſtom of the nation as at preſent. to ve weak a againſt an enemy, and ſtout in civil wars, and under a 


i ec. 28, | d Gildas, © Some copies havd Agitins, others Byuitin cu. without any number; 


| (A) Mr. Cam. Jon remarks in the margin that he was informed title of the MS. from which he printed, which i is liber querulus, al- 


by the famous Briſſonius, that Gildas is in om: MS. in France ludiug to its ſubject. 


called Nuerulus. But Mr. Gale obſerves this took its rie from the 


Vo. I. 


(B) 5 See Mr. Pegge's happy reſtoration of this paſlage. Archzol. 
V. 372 
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Kings 


anointed. 


A plague, 


The Saxons 
at laſt ad- 
initted into 


Britain. 


Ixxxvi 


« r divide the ſpoil. 


* 
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DESTRUCTION Hf BRITAIN. 


* load of ſins, &c. The daring Iriſh marauders, therefore, went home to return again in a ſhort time, 


« while the Picts then firſt and for ever after remained in the extremity of the iſland, continuing their ra. 


“ vages and depredations from time to time. During the ceſſation of hoſtilities ſuch as it was, the deſo- 
e lated people found themſelves overtaken by the ſevere ſcourge of famine, while a heavier calamity wag 


e inſenfibly growing up for them. But when the ravage ceaſed, the iſland was bleſſed with ſuch abundance 


cas no age ever remembered; with which every kind of luxury kept pace. It made ſuch ſtrides that it 
" might truly be ſaid at the ſame time, ſuch exceſſes of fornication were practiſed as were never known 
« among the Gentiles l. Not only this vice, hut all others incident to human nature, and efpecially (which 
4% now alſo has fubverted every good principle among us) that hatred of truth and the teachers of it; that 
love of falſehood and its inventors; that encouragement of evil rather than good, and preference of 


« wickedneſs to virtue, deſire of darkneſs inſtead of light, and reception of Satan inſtead of the Angel 


c of light. Kings were anointed not by God, but becauſe they exceeded the reſt of the people in cruelty, 
« and preſently after taken off by thoſe who had anointed them, without trial or conviction, in order to 


« choole others of a more cruel diſpoſition, But if any of them ſhewed a better ſpirit than the reſt, and a 
greater attachment to the truth, the ſwords and reſentments of the nation were mdiſcriminately levelled 


cat him as the ſubverter of Britain; and Every diſagreeable circumſtance was weighed in the ſame ſcale, 


« with this only difference, that the more favorable circumſtances preſented themſelves the more they in- 
« curred their diſlike; ſo that one may juſtly apply to my native country that prophetic denuntiation ad. 
% dreſſed to the people of olde: Children, ye have forſaken God without law and provoked the Holy 
* one of Iſrael to anger. Why are we ſmitten for ſetting their iniquity before their eyes? The whole 
© head is fick, and the whole heart faint: from the ſole of the foot to the crown of the head there is no 
© health,” They practiſed every thing moſt contrary to ſalvation, as if the true phyſician of all had pro- 
 « vided no phyſie for the world. And this conduct was not peculiar to the laity : but the Lord's flock 
and their paſtors who ought to be an example to the people were alike corrupt. Many of them ad- 
- * (dicted to drunkenneſs lay drowned as it were in wine, or a prey to reſentment, contention, and envy, 
Inſomuch that plainly at that time as well as at preſent, con- 
tempt ſeemed to be poured upon princes; they were corrupt and turned afide every one from the 
right way . 


* without diſtinction of good and evil. 


In the mean time, God being minded to purge his family, and by the bare alarm of tribu- 
lation purify it from the infection of ſo many crimes, the winged flight of the rifing report reached the 


ears of the whole nation. Already was announced the arrival of an enemy bent upon their utter de- 


e ſtruction, and upon poſſeſſing themſelves, according to their uſual cuſtom, of the whole kingdom from 


© one end to the other. But all this had no effect on them; but like fooliſh beaſts ſhutting their mouths | 

e apainſt the bridle of reaſon, they ruſhed down the broad way of vice which leads to deſtruction, for- 
440 ſaking the ſafe though narrow road: agreeable to that obſervation of Solomon 5 hardened ſervant i is 
For the peſtilential infection 
had fo ſeized this fooliſh people, that in a ſhort time it ſlew with the ſword ſo great a multitude that the 
living were not ſufficient to bury the dead. Neither did this work any alteration i in them, ſo that that 


© not to be amended by words; the fool is ſcourged and feeleth it not.“ 


fſay ing of the prophet Eſaias h was alſo fulfilled in them: God hath called to weeping, and to mourn- 
* ing, and to, baldneſs, and girding with ſackcloth ; and behold ſlaying oxen and killing ſheep, even to 
« eating fleſh and drinking wine, and ſaying let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we ſhall die.” The time drew 
« near in which their iniquities, like thoſe of the Amorites of old, would be full. They conſulted what 


- © was belt and moſt effectual to repell ſuch deſtructive and frequent inroads of the aforeſaid nations, and 
Then all the councellors with the haughty tyrant being blinded, deviſed the de- 
« fence or rather ruin of their country to let in thoſe fierce abhorred Saxons, deteſted both by God and 

© men, into the iſland like wolves into a ſheepfold, to ſubdue the northern nations. No ſtep could be 


t taken more deſtructive or fatal than this. What profound blindneſs, what deſperate and ſtrange inſen- 


„ ſibility! the fooliſh princes of Zoar giving fooliſh counſel to Pharoah, voluntarily invited under the ſame 


«© roof with them thoſe whom even at a diſtance they dreaded worſe than death. 


Then the pack of whelps iſſuing out of the den of the lioneſs, thoſe barbarous tribes in veſſels, called 
ain their own language Cyuls, in our language long ſhips, with proſperous fails, and good omens and pre- 


<< dictions portending that they ſhould poſſeſs for 300 years our country to which they directed their courſe, 


and that they ſhould ravage it for 150 years, which is half that time, firſt landed, and fixed their 


&« talons in the eaſtern part of the iſland, by order of the unfortunate tyrant, pretending to defend his country, 


but in reality the more eaſily to effect its ruin. Upon the ſueceſs of the firſt party their mother before - 


« mentioned ſent out a ſecond, and more numerous ſwarms * of ſoldiers and dogs, which coming over in 
& ſhips were incorporated with the former ſpurious brood. And now this ſtock of iniquity, this root of 
« bitterneſs, this poiſonous plantation due to our fins, puſhed out its vigorous ſhoots and branches in our 


5 6 ſoil. The barbarians thus admitted into the iſland as ſoldiers, and ready „ as; they pretended, to underga 
4 every hazard for their good friends, obtained proviſion. This being d dealt out to them for a good 


* 
* 


while, ſtopped (as the ſaying is) the dog's mouth. Preſently they began to complain their bly 
payments were not duly made, watching every opportunity, and proteſting, if they were not eratificd 
with profuſion, they would lay waſte the iſland, without regard to the treaty, And they ſoon put their 


* 
** 


* 
* 


f Pfal. vi. 49. oe Fav xxix. 19. 


© Iſaiah 1. 15. 
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Germany. 
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threats in execution; nor did they want a z pretence under colour of Juſt revenge for former Wie. 
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ns « incorporated with the natives, and degenerated from our Britans i in manners and Janguage *. t 5 
tine, it is certain, ordained that « the veterans ſhould have, according to his appointment, the unoccu- 


ce 
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ARMORICAN/ BRITA NS 


= From ſea to ſea a fire was lighted up by the eaſtern band of ſacrilegious wretches, and it ravaged all 
te the cities and country in the neighbourhood, till after conſuming almoſt the whole ſurface of the iſland, 
« its red and furious tongue licked up the very ocean. In this devaſtation, which may be compared 
« with that antiently made by the Aſſyrians upon Judah, was fulfilled. i in us that piece of hiſtory which 
« the prophet thus bewails!. 
«© name upon the earth.” And again n, O God, the nations are come up into thine inheritance: they have 

« defiled thine holy temple, &c.“ 80 pits all the colonies by frequent batteries, and all their inhabitants, 


© They have ſet fire to thy ſanctuary, and polluted the tabernacle of thy 


Ixxxvii 


« with the heads of the church, the prieſts and people, fell before the glittering ſword and crackling 
« flames, and, miſerable to behold in the midſt of the ſtreets the pinnacles of lofty towers, the ſtones of _ 


« high walls, the holy altars, the mangled carcaſes covered with gore, ſeemed blended together as it 


« were in one dreadful wine e-preſs, and the only burial was the ruins of houley and the bellies of beaſts 
« and birds of prey.“ 


We muſt ſorgive honeſt Gildas this ſevere 1 880 the vices of his countrymen the Reiten the 


ſavage outrages of the Picts and Scots, and the inſatiable cruelty of our Saxons. But fince by a certain 


incorporation, or intermixture, during a courſe of ſo many ages, we.are now all become' one people, 


ſoftened by religion and liberal arts, let us reflect what they were, and what we ought to be; leſt for our 


* , 


- 


ARMORICAN BRITANS. 


+ fins the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe ſhould ann us, and ug in other OW or give them 
| dominion over us. | | | 


N this dilracted and deplorable ſtate of dg Rae te of the Müde hie remains of the Britans being 
taken in the mountains were ſlaughtered in heaps, others ready to periſh with hunger ſubmitted to 


« the enemy to be ſlaves for life, if they were not immediately maſſacred, which was the greateſt favour. 


4 Others went over to foreign countries with great howling, and, like the boatſwain's cry n, finging theſe 
* words under the ſwelling fails, © Thou haſt given us as ſheep to be ſlaughtered, and betternd us among the 


nations. Others till continued in the mountains, hills, and ſteeps, entrenched in earthworks and thick 


woods, or upon the ſea cliffs, dragging on life in a ſtate of perpetual alarm in their own country *. * Ad 


in Gaul, and were kindly received by the Armoricans p. This is evident from the conformity 
of the language, which 1s nearly the ſame with that of our Britiſh % or Welſh. But not to mention all the 
authors who concur in this opinion, one that lived neareſt to that age, and was a native of Armorica, and 
wrote the life of St. Wingualof the Confeflor, ſays, * The Britans croſſed over. in ſhips to the country 


"Mp beyond the Britiſh ſea, when the Saxons, a barbarous people, dreadful i in arms as uncivilized in manners, 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of their mother country. Then her dear offspring ſheltered themſelyes i in the 


* boſom of this country, where after all their toils they have lived in quiet, undiſturbed by war.” Our 


; writers, however, make our Britans to have ſettled on this coaſt many years before. For Malmfbury * 


he Conſtantine the Great being faluted emperor by the army, intending an expedition into the upper 

© parts of the country *, carried off a large body of Britans, by whoſe ſervices he ſoon made himſelf 
© maſter of the empire, and placed the veterans who had ſeryed their full time in a certain part of Gaul 
te to the Weſt, on the ſhore of the ocean, where, their poſterity remain to this day, having ſurprizingly 


Conſtan- 


* pied lands, and enjoy them for ever free u.“ Ninnius * alſo ſays, “ The emperor Maximus, who took 
olf Gratian, would not diſcharge the ſoldiers who followed him from Britain, but gave them many 


countries, from the lake above Mont Jui to the eny called Cantguite, and 'to the Wan bill! or Cruc- 
* vcchidient v.“ 


m Pſalm LXXVIII. 1. 
(MS. n. Gale.) 


Palm LXXIII. 7. 


= = ', Celeuſmatis « VICE, 0 Gildas. 
" dre the author of Charlemain's life. | 


Fe Sce Cornwall ; and Pontanus' letter to Camden (Camden's Epiſtles, p. _ whites he extends the conformity of the Gavli and 
it} 


0h to the German language. 
r he geſt, reg. Ang. lib. i. p. i. * Superiores terras. Query if he means the northern parts of Britain, | 


: a onius quotes a {unilar pail: age from a Vatican MS, De rebus Britannicis. MS. n. Gale. 
Lon. . Theod. lib. VII. c. 20. ts * 2 104. Ed. Gale. „ Crutechidenit, Gale, 


1 


The 


for thoſe who went into foreign parts, they were ſuch as went over for ſafety 1 in great numbers into Armorica 
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ARMORICAN BRITANS 


The author of the notes on Ninnius adds this fable: “ The Armorican Britans beyond the ſea accom. 


„ panying the tyrant Maximus in this expedition, and being prevented from returning, ravaged all the 
*« weftern parts of Gaul, and marrying the wives and daughters of the natives, cut out all their tongues 


that their iflue might not learn the language of their mothers ; whence we call them in our language 


 Britannicliani, 


| Armorica, 


Gaul. For they fided with Anthemius the Roman emperor againſt the Goths, inſomuch that Arvandus 
was convicted of treaſon for writing to the king of the Goths, and adviſing him to attack the Britans 
above the Loire, and divide Gaul between the Goths and Burgundians. Theſe Britans were 6 a ſhrewd, 


« Lhet Vydion , q. d. Ha filent, becauſe they ſpeak in a confuſed manner.“ I canhot diſpute this 
authority; I even ſuppoſe” the children of thoſe veterans afterwards chearfully received the Britans 
who fled from their own country. The name of Britans however does not occur in theſe parts in the 
writers of that time, before the Saxons came into Britain, except of thoſe whom Pliny ſeems to place in 
Picardy, who are called in fome copies Brinani *, For if any one imagines with Volaterranus, from the 
fourth book of Strabo, that Britannia was a city in Gaul, let him only look at the Greek, and he will 
eafily ſee that geographer is ſpeaking of the iſland of Britain, and not of a city of that name®. As to 
that line of Dionyſius Afer before cited ©, ſome chuſe rather with Stephanus to underſtand it of our coun- 
trymen, than with vor of thoſe ir Armorica, Pn} as Feſtus Avienus, an antient writer thus 


ENTS? it: 


— rn nimium vicina Brit its , 
7 1 F g's cefariem Germania porrigit ora . 


— Too near the Britiſh northern winds | 
ethos yellow-haired her coaſts extends. 


Nor let any one imagine the Britanniciani mentioned in che Notitia came from hence ; they being only 
cohorts of ſoldiers raiſed in our Britain. 
Before the arrival of our Britans this country was antiently called Sls. q. d. fituate on the ſeat 


afterwards to the ſame effect in Britiſh, Llydaw, q. d. on the ſhore; in Latin Letavia in our writers of 

the middle age +. Hence I ſuſpect came the Leti mentioned by Zoſimus d, when he ſays that the tyrant 
Magnentius was born among the Lœti in Gaul, of a Britiſh father. Theſe Armoricans f, in ——_ of: --- 

that Conſtantine who was advanced to the empire for 1 the ſake of his name, when the barbarians overrun _ 

every part of Gaul, drove out the Roman garriſons, and erected a republic among themſelves. But 


Valentinian the younger, by the help of Aetius, and the interpoſition of S*, Germanus, brought them to 


order. At this time os. ſeem to have been gov erned by Exuperantius, of whom Claudius Rutilius © of "vo 


Ci us Aremoricas Exuperantius oras 
Nunc poſiliminium pacis amore docet: 

| Leges reſtituit, libertatemque reducit, 
Et ſervos fanulis non ſinit eſſe ſuis. 


| 903 ann 09 His fire Exuperantivis taught the ſhores 
Of Arxemorica to cheriſh peace: 
3 | Revives their laws, their liberty reſtores, - TE | 
And gives them from their ſervitude releaſe. , o 


From which lines f ſuppoſe Egidius Maſerius inferred that the Britans were faves to the Atte and 
that Exuperantius reſtored them to liberty. The firſt mention 1 find of the Britans in Armorica was 
A. D. 461, about thirty years after the Anglo-Saxons were invited over into our Britain. For then Man- 
ſuetus, biſhop of the Britans, firſt ſubſcribed at the council of Tours among the biſhops of Gaul and 
Aremorica f. Nine years after, theſe new inhabitants of Gaul ſeeing the Viſigoths poſſeſſing themſelves of 
the beſt lands of the Andes and Pictones, fell upon chem, and prevented the Goths from overrunning all 


« warlike, troubleſome race of men, proud of their valour, number and alliances,” as Sidonius Apolli- 


naris s complains of them to his friend Riothimus, as be calls him (though Jornandes b calls him king of 


the Britans), who was afterwards invited by Anthemius, and came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans with 


12000 men, but before he could join them, was defeated with his army in a pitched battle by the Goths, and 


fled to the Burgundians in alliance with the Romans. From this time the Armorici being gradually ſub- 
dued, the name of the Britans prevailed ſo in their new habitations that all' the inhabitants were by 


degrees comprehended under the general name of Britans, and the tract came to pe called Britannia 
Armorica, and by che Franks Britannia Ci marina... Whence ]. Scaliger, | 


; 
Ti cit Aremoricas animoſa Britannia gente, 


Et dedit impaſito nomina priſca Jugo. 


Armorica ſtout Britain overcame, 
And with her yoke impoſed her antient name. 
T. 2 Britannia. | + Perhaps the Lexovii of Pliny. 


t Procopius calls them Arborici, nd another writer their country the born of Gaul. 
Leteauicion. Gale. 


* All the copies of Pliny IV. 17. have Andau. Cluver (Germ. ant, II. c. 27.) th it Brian They were th: inh:.bicants ot 


Ponthieu, See Hardouin in loco. 
be . cannot find what Volaterranus alludes to, nor is it a miſtake worth correcting. 
„viii. Avienus takes ſome liberties in his tranſlation, « Zolimus II. p. 134. ed. Ox. ſee allo Zon iras. 


5 uin. I, 216. Ps Britanuorum, See mr Orig. Brit. p. 181. 'v 


» 


dP, 495+ 2d. Par. 156. 
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WELSH and CORNISH BRITANS. 


For they turned their arms againſt their friends who had received them, as appears among othet autho- 
rities from theſe-words of Regalis, biſhop of Vannes h, of himſelf and his people, © We are under the 
« heavy yoke of bondage to the Britans.” In after ages they defended themſelves and their property 
bravely, firſt under petty princes, afterwards under counts and dukes; againſt the Franks, though as 
Glaber Rodolphus writes, their only wealth was freedom from public taxes; and plenty of milk ;” and 
hence, 300 years ago, William of Malmſbury writes of them *. © They are a race of poor people at 
« home, and earn a livelihood abroad by their labour, If well paid they have: no objection to _ E 
te civil war, without regard to right or kin, but will take either fide according to the offer of money” 


WELSH and CORNISH BRITANS. 


| Hr reſt of the unhappy Britans who were forced to ſeck a country in their native country, ſtruggled 


with inexpreſſible calamities; harraſſed not only by the Saxons, Picts and Scots, in deſtructive 
and extenſive war, but oppreſſed every where by the horrid dominion of execrable tyrants. Who and 


what kind of men theſe tyrants were, about A. D. zoo, take in brief from Gildas!, who lived at chat 
time, and was an eye witneſs. “ Conſtantinus among the Danmonii, although he had ſolemnly ſworn 
44 before God and his ſaints to diſcharge the duty of a good prince, murdered in two churches two youths | 15 | 
e of the blood-royal, and their tutors, two brave men under the ſacred mantle ® of the abbot, and many 


« years before he had put away his lawful wife, and defited himſelf with various adulteries.“ 
« Aurelius Conanus wallowed in murder and adultery, a foe to his country, and left alone like a 


« withering tree in a field, his father and brothers being hurried away oy the wildeſt ROY and cartied 
off by untimely death. 


&« Vortipore, tyrant of the Dimetæ, the wicked ſon of a ood Babe like + A leopard i in miner, and 


e as much ſpotted by crimes, his head grey with age, fitting on a throne full of guile, defiled with 


« murder and adultery, divorced his wife, debauched her filly daughter, and then made away with her: 
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Aurelivs Co: 
nan, or Cal 
ninus. 


voniß pore, 


6 Cuneglas, whoſe name in the Roman language fignifies the yellow butcher, the bear that lay in wait Cuneglas. 


for many, driver of the chariot that carried the bear, a deſpiſer of God, an oppreſſor of the clergy, | 
fighting againſt God with crimes, and againſt men with arms, put away his wife, harraſſed the faints ; 


« with repeated oppreſſions, wiſe in his own conceit, and truſting in uncertain tiches: 


% Maglocunus, the ifland dragon, who had deprived many tyrants both of their power and life, fore- Magloodnuti | 


« moſt in miſchief, ſuperior to moſt in power and malice, more profule 1 in his liberality, more extravagant 


in his crimes, more potent in arms, above all the chiefs of Britain in ſway, as well as by birth, when 
„ but a youth, took off the king his uncle by fire and ſword. Afterwards, agreeable to his vow; having 


* loſt his paſſion for violent dominion, ſtruck with remorſe, he turned monk, but ſoon after returning 


esto his vomit again, broke his vow, forſook his firſt wife, conceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his 


4e brother's ſon in her huſband's lifetime, murdered her huſband, and his own wife, to whom he had been 


long married, and married his brother's ſon's wife, with whom he was enamoured.” But I leave theſe 
matters to hiſtorians, who have hitherto by miſtake made theſe princes. ſucceed one another, whereas 


they all, at one and the ſame time, (as appears * Gildas, Who ant them ene) el the 
government in different parts of the iſland. 


The remains of the Britans above mentioned retired into the weſtern parts ye the iſland; what we now 


call Wales and Cornwall, ſtrongly fortified by nature with mountains and friths. The inhabitants of the 


former the Saxons called Bjucpealep, of the latter Connpealep, as they did the Gauls Lalpealep. For Cormalia. 


they give the name of Walſh" to every thing foreign ; whence alſo the Wallcons in the Low Countries, atid jy 


ſtupendous ditch made by king Offa, frequently laid waſte their cities with fire and ſword, and ſuffered the 
Acts calamities from them in return. At length in the reign of Edward I. as that prince writes of himſelf o, 
Divine Providence in its unerring diſpoſal of events, among other favours which it has been pleaſed to 
" pour upon us and our-kingdom of England, in an eſpecial manner, ſubjected to us the land of Wales 
te with its inhabitants, before fubjef to us by feudal right, now by its peculiar favour, all obſtacles 
© whatſoever being removed, intirely and abſolutely; and annexed and united it to the crown of the ſaid 
” Sngdom as a part of the ſame body. » In the next age however they could by nv means be * 


b Foretenfis, | | Greg. of Tours, B. to. e. 9. k | I Ep, p 18. Ed. Gale. 
7 Sub. abbatis amphibalo, i. e. ſacra veſte uri ue villoſa. Gloff, vet. Camden. 

1 Or Pealh. See this illuſtrated in Somner's, Wilkin's, and Lambarde's Gloſſaries, 454 Lye q Dictionary i in vocabulo, where Teal: a 
morn uſed for the Britans, though we. have Lal pealay for the Gaul. Sax, Chron. fub an. i. Heylin, Geogr. p. 322; and Vet- 
tan ſay they were called Waliſb or Walſh by contraction for Walliſh, i. e. Galliſh, and deny the other etythology which Lambarde 

leplie. r Srv p. 20.) quoted from Giraldus Cambrenfis before Camden 

re ales. 


Britweales. 


Walſh. 


the Walachians on the Danube had their name. Theſe Britowalli, a moſt warlike people for many ages, Walli. 
maintained their liberty under their own princes ; and though ſeparated from the Anglo-Saxans by the 


< 


Vo I. I. „„ . 3 upon 


Couſſaniinus. 


KC 


and who brought into the field 30,000 fighting men againſt Agricola, who gave Severus ſo many defeats 


chem to have come from Scandinavia, Gibſon, 


me, P 1 C 1 8 


matia, and ſo Bede's 9 is the European. Vit. Agric, c, 11. 1 


upon to continue in ſubjection, nor was there any poſſibility of accommodating matters, or extinguiſhing 
that deſtructive hatred that prevailed between the two nations, till Henry the Seventh, who derived his de. | 
ſcent from them, extended his affiſtance to the undone Britans ; and Henry the Eighth admitted them to f 
an equal ſhare in laws and liberty with us Engliſh. From that time, and for many years before, the 
kings of England have found their fidelity and duty unſhaken. The Cornevallers, though they bravely | 
exerted all their abilities in defence of their country, were quickly reduced by the Saxons, as being inferior 
in number, and their country not ſufficiently ſtrong by nature to ſupport their reſiſtance. F 
| Vandals and So much may ſuffice for the Britans and Romans. But fince we are upon the ſubject of inhabitants, we 
2 muſt not forget what was before obſerved, that Zoſimus p tells us that the emperor Probus {ent into Britain 5 
the Burgundians and Vandals whom he had conquered, who ſettling here proved of great ſervice 1 
to the Romans whenever any diſturbances happened. Where they were ſettled I know not, unleſs it was | 
in Cambridgeſhire. For Gervaſe of Tilbury 4 mentions an antient camp in that county called Vandalſburg, 4 
and ſays it was the work of the Vandals. 1 
I would not have any fancy the Carthaginians were here in the time of Conſtantius from thoſe words of ar 
the orator Eumenius r. r, „ Unleſs indeed, perhaps, no greater calamity had befallen Britain than if the 
ocean had overflowed it, which veing- reſcued from the deep abyſs of the Pœni, emerged to Roman 
e light.“ For an antient MS. formerly belonging to Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, afterwards to the 
right honourable lord Burghley, high treaſurer of England, for Pœnorum gurgite reads penarum gurgitibus, | 
The orator ſeems to allude to the calamities and puniſhments it had ſuffered under Carauſius. A; 
Nor from Agathias' ſaying in the ſecond book of his hiſtory, “the Britans are a Hunniſh nation,” ſhould 
any reflect on our countrymen for being Huns. I have been well aſſured by the learned Francis Pithæus 
that the reading in the MS. is Bfleces, and not Britones ; and Leunclavius, that able illuſtrator of hiſtory, 
has proved it in his edition. | 08 
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rigs. IE come now to othet inhabitants of Britain, and firſt ts the Pits, to whom hiſtorians' give prece - = 
8 dence in Britain in point of antiquity. Theſe people Hector Boetius derives from the Agathyrſi; had 
Pomponius Lætus, Aventinus, and others, from the Germans; ſome from the Pictones in Gaul; Bede“ I had 
from the Scythians *, * It happened (fays the laſt mentioned writer) that the Picts came as they report Piet: 
from Scythia, in a few long ſhips to Ireland,” and after in vain foliciting a ſettlement among the Scots Tac; 
; whom they found there, at their advice came over to Britain, and ſettled in its northern parts, « and this aſeril 
happened about A. D. 78, as many think, obſer 
Though in ſuch a variety of opinions I confeſs myſelf at a 1oſs which to follow, I ſhall venture to ftate & 76. 
the matter, and offer my opinion. If in this cafe the authority of venerable Bede did not outweigh all it 
conjectures, that the Piets ® did not come from other countries, but were original Britans, I ſhould incline ES 
to think them the deſcendants of the antient Britans *, I mean thoſe Britans who before the arrival of the Fon 
Romans poſſeſſed the northern parts of the iſland, hd thoſe who afterwards repaired to them repelling the | 
yoke of bondage, as they are moſt impatient of ſubjection. As upon the invaſion of the Saxons the 
 Britans who would not give up their liberty retired into the weſtern parts of the iſland, among the craggy 
mountains of Wales and Corntvall; ſo doubtleſs, during the violence of the war with the Romans, the 
Britans rather than ſubmit to ſlavery, the worſt of evils, retired into theſe northern parts, expoſed to all Ah 
the inclemency of air, and thick ſet with craggy places, ſea and bogs. There defended not ſo much = ; 


by their own weapons as by the air and climate, they increaſed to a numerous people, together with the 
natives whom they found there. For Tacitus! informs us that his father in law Agricola drove the' enemies 
of Rome into this part as into another iſland, and nobody doubts: that the inhabitants of theſe remoteſf 
parts of the iſland were Britans. Can we ſuppoſe that all thoſe Britans whe were at war with the Romans, 


Yn in one expedition he loſt 70,000-Romang and auxiliaries, were — cut off, and not one left to 


P B. * YN © Orat. pes ſcho], d. e. 18, Some read freedonum, others Piforum, H. E. I. . 

t It is not improbable that they came from the 111 — and Carni; there being a great conformity between the names given by. both 
people to mountains and rivers, &c. and they painted their bodies like the other Illyrians. See Strabo VII. MS. n. Gale. 

See archbiſhop Uſher's Antiq. Brit. Eccl. c. 15. here their original is fully diſcuſſed. Biſhop Stillingfleet, Orig. Brit. p. 246, prabe 


The Caledonian Britans, whom Tacitus makes a third race of men in Britain, and fetches from Germany „which he extends to 8a. 


propagate 


a 10 TEST os OT. . » 

propagate, to make way for ſtrangers from Scythia and Thrace ?. I am ſo far from believing this, however 
Bede aflerts it on the credit of others, that I ſhould rather affirm they were ſo increaſed that the ſoil could 
neither maintain nor hold them, on which account they were obliged to invade and overrun the Roman 
province, as WC know was the caſe afterwards when the Scots came over. But becauſe Bede writes, 
agreeable to the current report of his time, I can eaſily believe that certain people came from Scandia, 


(which antiently, as well as all the north, was comprehended under the ee name of Scythia) to thoſe 
northern Britans by the continued ſeries of iſlands. 


Let no one imagine me impoſed on by a plauſible fiction. That the picts were Britane I think may 55 


proved from the manners, name and language, in all which articles we hal find a great correſpondence 
with thoſe of the Britans. | | | | 


Not to mention that neither the Picts, as Bede tells us, nor the Wan as ; Tacitus; refuſed to wotnen 
any ſhare in the government, or excluded them from the throne, the practice of painting and ſtaining 


themſelves was common to both nations. We DAYS already obſeryed it of the Britans. Claudian will : 


anſwer for the cine in theſe. lines *: 


* 


nec falſo nomine Piftos 
Edomuit 8 5 


— Picts not miſcall'd ſubdued, 


And in another place * | 
| — _— _ — — ferroque notatas 5 
e as exanimes Picto moriente fguras. | 


— — — — char whilome gaz'd 
With wonder on the motley- pictur d corſe. 


xci 


ladoreb is as expreſs in the following paſſage. c The Piets are not improperly named from their Theit man- 


« bodies, on which they with great ingenuity prick marks e with a needle, infuſing the juice of their own 


e country plants, that their nobility may bear theſe ſcars with which they thus paint their limbs, to 
© make a parade of diſtinction.“ Can we then ſuppoſe theſe Picts to have been Germans, who never 


ners. 


uſed this method of painting themſelves, or Agathyrſi from Thrace, which is at ſuch a diſtance? and not 


rather Britans, fince they lived in the ſame iſland, and retained the ſame cuſtom of painting themſelves. _ 
Dio, Herodian, Vopiſcus, and other antient writers, give the general name of Britans to thoſe barb4- 


 Yians who ſo long, by their violent inroads from the Caledonian foreſt and remoteſt northern coaſt, gave 


the Romans ſo much trouble. Tacitus alſo, who fully deſcribes the wars carried on by his father-in-law 


Agricola in this diftant part of Britain, calls the inhabitants by no other name than Britans, and Britans 
From Caledonia; notwithſtanding our later writers make the Picts to be new inhabitants arrived here about 
ten years before, which is worthy obſervation, ſince Tacitus in that age was abſolutely unacquainted with 


them. Nor would thoſe Roman emperors who had ſuch ſucceſs againſt them, viz. Commodus, Severus, 


Picts or Scots, the titles PICTICVS or SCOTICVS would have occurred on their coins and inſcriptions. 


Name 


and his ſons Baſſianus and Geta, have aſſumed the name of BRITANNICVS upon reducing them, if they 
had not been Britans. Certainly if the Romans, who magnified every thing they were unacquainted with, 
lad ſubdued any nation diſtin& from the Britans, and till then unknown, whether they had been called 


Tacitus, from their red hair and large limbs, ſuppoſed them of German extraction, but preſently after 


aſcribes this more juſtly to the climate, which influences the habit of body. 


Whence alſo Vitruvius 
obſerves 4. 


Under the northern pole regions live nations of large proportion, tawny colour, with ſtrait 


Britans, were the ſame people with the Picts, when he mentions “ the woods of the Caledonians and 


* other Picts ©,” &c. as if the Caledonians were not diſtinct from the n Martial intimates theſe Cale- 
donians. to be Baer in the following line f: 


* 


vn Caledonios Ou jfure Britannds. 


Ovid, my friend, who ſoon defign'ſt to ſee 
The Caledonian Britans . 


Auſonius se allo, where he gives a an account of their tinting. themſelves compares their colour t to green 
moſs among gravel. 


8 De III. Conf. Hon. Be. 2 De Bello Get: 8 
I do not find any mention of the "A in Iſidore, but ſuſpect Camden miſquoted the fallowing paſſage, dich IAA ſerves his 
Purpoſe, making them the ſame with the Scots. 
itramento variorum figuram ſtigmate annotentur,” IX. 2. Ed, Gothof. 


* Servius and Tertullian ſay that Bridii is Britiſh for marks, figmata. MS. n. Gale. TR | | | | 
* VI. 1. Camden probably quoted memoriter, for Vitruvius' words are, © ſub ſeptentrionibus nutriuntur eme. immanibu Corpo- 
tidus, candidiz coloribus, directo capillo & rufo, oculis cafiis, ſanguine multo,” — 
* Eumen, ad Conſtantin. c. 7. X. 44. 5 
8 Moſell. 1, 6. Camden totally miſtakes his author. Auſonius is comparing the bed of the Moſelle with the a pearance of the 
beach on the coaſt of Caledonia after the tide is in. A like ſcene ( pictura) ſays he is very familiar to the Caledonian Britans: not a word 
of * being themſelves painted. Camden's miſtake ariſes from not citing or attending to the n two next lines: 


Quum virides algas & rubra corallia undat 
Alla & albentes concharum germina baccas. 


E 


. - 


4. red hair.“ The panegyriſt likewiſe in ſome ſort inſinuates, that the Caledonians, who were indiſputably : 


e Scotti propria lingua nomen habent a 12 corpore, eo quod aculeis ferreis cum 


. 
| 
| 
| 
0 
| 


—— — 


xcil 


. EY Jes WS 
| —— Piridem diſi nguit glarea muſcum, | 
Nota Caledoniis talis pictura Britannis. 


| As the green moſs mix'd with the gravel grows, 
The painting on the Caledonian Britans glows. 


But as theſe people were long known by no other name than that of Britans, and that too derived from 


their painted bodies, ſo afterwards, about the time of Maximian and Diocleſian (for we do not meet with 


the name of Pitts in writers before), when Britain had been ſo long a province that the inhabitants adopted 


dhe provincial Latin, they probably had the name of PICTS by way of diſtinction from thoſe who were 


Language. 


in alliance with the Romans, and called Britans. And whence ſhould they get the name of Picts but from 


their painting themſelves? Should any deny that our Britans adopted the provincial Latin, let him conſider 


what pains the Romans took to make the provinces ſpeak Latin, and obſerve what a number of Latin 
words have got into the Britiſh language, not to alledge the authority of Tacitus, who writes, that the 


Britans in Domitian's time affected even the eloquence of the Latin language. The difficulty about the 
name of Picts will eafily be removed by the authority of Vegetius ®, who in a manner demonſtrates that 


the Britans uſed the word Pie in the ſame ſenſe as the Latins, for any thing coloured. For he tells us 


the Britans called Pidæ thoſe light exploratory ſxiffs whoſe ſails and ropes were dyed blue i, and the crews 


and ſoldiers dreſſed in the ſame colour. If the Britans called ſhips Pictæ from their blue fails, what 
hinders their giving the name of PICTS to a nation ſtained with various colours, and particularly blue, 


which is the colour (glaſtinus produced by woad. 


Io the fame purpoſe the northern Picts converted to Chriſtianity by S. Columbanus are called in the 
old Saxon chronicles Bnixxar Peohtar, q. d. Britiſh Pict (D). ; . 


Little can be inferred from the language, on account of the ſmall information given by authors about 


that of the Picts. It ſeems however to have been the ſame with the Britiſh. Bede writes, that the wall 
+ of the Pitts Penvahel ; and Pengwal in Britiſh expreſsly ſignifies 
the head or beginning of the wwall. All over that part of the iſland fo long poſſeſſed by the Picts, viz. the 


begun at a place called in the langua 


eaſtern part of Scotland, the names of many places favour of Britiſh origin, as Murray, Merne, countries 


on the ſea, from the Britiſh word Mor; Aberden, Aberlothnot, Aberdore, Aberneith, q. d. Mouth of Den, 
. Lothnet, Dore, Neith, from Aber, which in Britiſh ſignifies the mouth of a river. Strathbolgy, Strathdee, 
Strathern, q. d. Vale of Bolgy, Dee, and Earne, from Strath, Britiſh for a vale. Edinburgh, the capital 


of the Picts, has an evidently Britiſh name, being called by Ptolomy CASTRVM ALATVM, Aden fig- 
nifying in Britiſh a wing. Nor ſhall I alledge that ſome of the petty princes of the Picts are galled Bridiik, 


which in Britiſh, as has been frequently obſerved, means painted. From theſe inſtances we may not un- 
fairly conclude that the language of the Pits and Britans was alike, and conſequently the people the ſame. 
Though Bede! ſpeaks of the languages of the Britans and Picts as diſtinct (E); where he ſeems to put lan- 
Zuages for dialects. 8 V 5 5 73 


Nor need we wonder that the Picts did ſo much miſchief to their countrymen the Britans, fince we ſee 


at this day the Iriſh, ſubje& to the Engliſh government, have not more inveterate enemies than their 


countrymen the wild Iriſn. For in like manner,” as Paulus Diaconus obſerves, “ as the Goths, Hypo- 


Dacalidonii. , 
Vvecturiones. 


4 goths, Gepidi and Vandals, only with different names, but ſpeaking the ſame language,” often waged 


violent wars among themſelves, ſo likewiſe did the Pits and Britans, eſpecially after the latter had been 
ſome time in alliance with the Romans. Theſe circumſtances compel me to believe the Picts to be the 
remains of the Britans. But this may perhaps be overborne by the authority of Bede, and I am content 
that what ſo great a man relates upon the information of others ſhould outweigh theſe conjectures. ok 

Ammianus Marcellinus ® divides theſe Pits into DICALIDONES and VECTVRIONES. I would 
propoſe to read Deucalidonii, and ſuppoſe them ſeated on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, where the Deucar 


- See before under the name of Britain, the my eng of Bridb, and Somners' Gloſſary ad X ſcript. v. Britaunia, Gale. 
8 I, 12. | : ; a * - 8 | 1 


(D) Biſhop Gibſon ſays, In all the copies of the Saxon Chronicle 


which he had ſeen, they are imply called Pibtas; not reflecting that 
a various reading in the Cambridge MS. quoted by him, p. 21. 


might moſt eaſily miſlead Camden, quoting haſtily and overlooking 


the ſtop. Lolvmba Pnzpbirep com op Scorevm on Brirxar. 
Peohran to lxnenne. | 

(E) The arguments adduced in favour of Bede's opinion by biſho 
Stillingfleet (Orig. Brit. p. 23—48.) are, that Eumenius, who fir 
mentions the Picts, expreſsly diſtinguiſhes them from the Britans, 


and luppoſes them enemies to each other. The Britans, ſays he, were 


harraſſed by the Picts and Iriſh, Soli Britanni Pialis & Hibernis afſueti 


| hoftibus. Paneg. ad Conſtantium, e. 11. [ This rather makes for Cam- 


den, av does Eumenius afterwards, Paneg. Conſtantino, c. 5. calling 
the Caledonians Pits, whether we adopt Valeſius' Dicalydonas or 
not.] Dio diſtinguiſhes the extra-provincial Britans into Meatæ and 
Caledonii ¶ Xiph. in Severo] without mentioning the Pits. {This 
proves with Camden that the Picts and Caledonians were the {ame}. 
Zonaras alſo [in Severo] calls them all Britans. Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, by Dicaledones and Vecturtones, into which he divides 


the Pity, means the northern and ſouthern ones. None of the 
claſſical writers mention the Pitts ; whereas the mention of them by 
later writers implies that they were a new people. If they were 


not, they were painted from the beginning, and the hiſtorians need 


not have dwelt ſo much on that at one time more than another. 


3 


[But it is certain the circumſtance of painting alone could not diſtin- 
guiſh them from the other Britans, who are all deſcribed ſo by early 
writers, conſequently the name of Pits muſt have ſome other deri- 
vation]. By the Scythiaus we are to underſtand the inhabitants of 
the north of Europe, according to Strabo, XI. 507. and Pliny IV. 12. 
VI. 13. Claudian, Conf. Honor. makes 'Fhule the country of ihe 
Picts, and Olaus Rudbeck [ Atlant. c. 19.] makes Thule Scandi- 
navia. The Scythians mn put to fn far booty and nei ſet- 
tlements. Among them Pliny [IV. 12 } reckons the Agathyrh, 
whom Virgil, Georg. II. and the Geloni their neighbours 
Pic, and Solinus, c. 15, they painted themſelves juſt like the old 
Picte, and Tacitus {de mor. Germ. c. 4.3] fays the Arii, a ſavage nor- 
thern people, ſtained their bodies tintta corpora, H. Boetius de- 
duces the Pits from the Agathyrſi. Buchanan ftrangely perverting 
the ſenſe of Eumenius, inſtend of the obvious meaning that the 
Britans alone were not a match for the Romans, though they bad 
deen for the Picts and Trith, infers from it that the Picts and Iriſh, 
or Scots, were in folo Britanno habitantes, inhabitants of the Britiſh 
foit; a moſt unaccountable conſtruction for a man of Buchanan? 
learning. Lluyd, whom he writes againſt, was leſs miſtaken whe® 
he miſtook the word /i, as it the Britans alone inhabited the 
iſland, whereas all Eumenius means is, that they ſtood alone unaF 
fiſted by the Romans under fulius Cæſar, who penetrated a very lis 
way into Britains | 


Hdonian 


I ca 


* AMS 


| Cerivation 


ys Vectu 
1. d. 
, Bios 
the Saxon | 


Heruli, Go 
* Bede E 


(FE) Arc 
night and le 

des divi 
mountains [ 


Var. I 


The r xcili 
lidoniam ocean breaks in. Though I once conceived this name to mean black Calidonians o, Dee ſig- Vo 
nifyivg black in Britiſh, as to this day the Iriſh call the Scots thereabouts Daf Allibawn or Black Scots, 
and the Britans called the pirates that infeſted the ſea from theſe quarters Nu du or the black army; We | | 
may, however, ſuppoſe their name derived from their ſituation. For Deben Caledonii means the Caledo- „ | | | 
nians living to the right, i. e. to the Weſt: as the other Picts who occupied the left hand or Faftward | 
(which Ninnius ſtyles the left quarter (F)) were called Pefuriones®, a word derived probably with ſome 
variation from Chevithic?, which in Britiſh ſignifies /t, whom ſome ſuſpect to be corruptly called in Pto- 
lemy VERNICON ES 4. An antient Saxon fragment ſeems to call them Pexpeopn ; for this is the name 
it gives to A nation at variance with the Britans; the antient Saxons naming the Picts Pehits ® and Peob- 
l. Whence in Witikind we have Pehiti continually occurring for the Picts. 
We have already from Dio and Herodian deſcribed the manners of the antient and barbarous Britans, | ö 
who had afterwards the name of Pitts. I am now to add a few more particulars. When upon the decline „ : 
of the empire the Romans imprudently formed cohorts from among the barbarians, ſome of theſe Picts 
were invited into the Roman ſervice by Honorius, when peace was every where reſtored and named Ho- 
noriaci *. Theſe, under that tyrant Conſtantine who was advanced to the empire for the ſake of his name, Honoriaci. 5 1 
opened the paſſes of the Pyrenaean mountains, and let the barbarous nations into Spain. After they had 1 | * 
| firſt by themſelves, and then in conjunction with the Scots, ravaged this Roman province, they began to be | 5 | : 
civilized. The Southern ones were converted to Chriſtianity about A. D. 630, by Ninnias or Ninianus the LY ; 
Britan, a perſon of exemplary ſanctity: but the Northern ones, who were ſeparated from the others by 
ſteep and frightful mountains, by Columbanus a Scottiſh monk of exemplary piety from Ireland A. P. 565, 
who taught them (wherever he learnt it) to celebrate Eaſter between the 14th and 20th of March, but 
always on a Sunday, and to obſerve a different method of tonſure from the Romans, leaving an imperfect 
appearance of a crown*. A warm diſpute ſubſiſted in this iſland about theſe matters, till Naitan, king of | 
the Picts, with difficulty brought his ſubjects to the Roman rule. In that age many of the Picts went on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, as the faſhion then was, and among the reſt two . perſons mentioned in the anti- 1 5 ET 
- quities of St. Peter's church, ASTERIVS COMES PICTORVM ET SYRA CVM SVIS VOTVM SOL. Aferiucomes | 
VERE, Afterius Count of the Pitts, and Syra, with his countrymen, performed their vow. At laſt, when the 8 
Scots from Ireland broke in, they were ſo reduced that about A. D. 740, they were defeated in a moſt 
bloody battle, and almoſt deſtroyed or gradually loſt their name and nation. The ſame happened to the 


powerful nation of the Gauls, who upon * en by the Franks, gradually 5 as it were into the ; 
name of Franks. | 


, As to the inſinuation of the l that before Ceſar s time Britain was © 3 by i its half. 

. « naked enemies the Scots and Picts,“ he ſeems to ſpeak agreeable to the ideas of his $ age, 1 it ies certain 

. that the Picts did not exiſt in Britain by that name. | 

N Aud when Sidonius W in his panegyric to his father. in a law, — ; 

= — _n— Virco Ceſar 

* : Signa Caledonios tranfoexit aduſyne Britantos, 

5 Fuderit & quanquam Scotum & cum Saxone Piftum ; 

a Though Cæſar his victorious ſtandard brought 

en Far as the Caledonian Britans dwell, | 

he Routing the Scots, the Saxons, and the Picts; 

nt | — 
1 cannot help crying out with another poet, 

ald Sit nulla fides augentibus omnia Muff 8. 

* Believe not the all-magnifying Muſe. 
Cæſar who is ſo laviſh of his own praiſes would never have concealed theſe exploits had he perforted t them, - 
But theſe writers are like thoſe well-meaning and learned ones of this age, who in compiling Cæſar's hiſtory | 

iſtin- make him beat the Franks in Gaul, and the Angles in Britain, when the name of Franks and Angles had 

o | not ſo much as been heard of in either country, to which they came many ages after. 


| dare not, with John Picard, believe the Pictones in Gaul to be the ſame with our Picts ; the pictones Pictones. 
being very conſiderable in Gaul in Cæſar's time, and our Picts never called Pictones, except in a finglg 
paflage of che panegyriſt, where Pictonum . in * the daneben of the tranſcriber for Pictorum. 


* Blondvs. 
. Dy 70 Dy Gwyl. black. Davis Welſh diet. v. er MS. n. Gile. | 
* A MS. of Ammianus reads Pefturiones h. e. Weſternwoners. Ms. n. Gale, but if Uſher be right as to the idea of right and left, this 
erivation cannot ſtand, | 
Vecturiones ſeems to be Chivither rion, q. d. people on the left . MS. n. on Stillingfleet' s Hiſt, of the Britiſh church, pen. me, - 
* d. Weſterniſhwoners, MS. n. Gale. | 


iſhop Gibſon. obſerves that Pibias is the common name in the LE: but * he never obſerved Pehits. Pehxar in his Index is 
the Saxon Chronicle is not far removed from it. Zozimus in Gallieno joins the Peucæ (whom Suidas v. Taba, called Pruc lat) with the 
Heruli, Goths, and Sc W MS, n. Gale. | 


; Bede Hiſt, Ec. Ill. t Eumen. Pan, * Conſtant. e. II. 


(F) Archbiſhop "rd 1 primord. p. 1021. Rae has abs the which was afterwards the boundary between the Scots vnd Pits 
f and left the Britans mean the South and North, agreeable to afier the Scots had poſſeſſed bentfeives of that part of the Pictiſſ 


de's diviſion of the Picts into North and South by a ridge of | territories which lay next to heland. Stillingfleet, p. 241, 242. 
woumains [ Eech, Hill. III. c. 4-] Fordun. II. e. 7 the Grampian | 
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| into Britain: : 


"Ana olnhere? alſo, 5 7 


„ ſame with Lreland, but called Scotland becauſe inhabited by the Scots.” Gildas Þ calls the Scots cf ta · 


whom he calls a late learned advocate for the antiquity of the Scots that both Gildas and Bede ſpeak of the wall as built between the 


1 


H E next place to the Picts in Britan is juſtly due to the ScOo TS. But before I ſpeak of them, to 


guard againſt the reflections of the malevolent and ill-diſpoſed what I ſhall here lay before the or 
reader fairly and honeſtly out of antient writers about the Scots, I muſt advertiſe the reader that all theſe bo 
accounts relate to the antient and genuine Scots. From theſe are deſcended thoſe who ſpeak Iriſh, who na 
| overrun the weſtern part of what is now called Scotland and the adjacent iſlands, and are commonly called the 
Highland-men. For the reſt more civilized, and inhabiting the eaſtern part, though comprehended under to 
the name of Scots, are the fartheſt in the world from being Scots, but of the ſame German origin with us mz 
Engliſh. This both they and we cannot but own, as they are called by the former Saſſenes as well as we; the 
and, which is a convincing proof, ſpeak the ſame language with us, the Anglo-Saxon, only varying the Ke 
dialect. I am, however, fo far from intending any reflexion upon them on this account, that I always « f 
eſteemed them as of the ſame blood and race, and reſpected them even when the kingdoms were diſtinct; , 
much more now when under Providence we are e united under one "IPs ſovereign to the great un an 
and happineſs of both nations. orig 
The origin and extraction of the Scottiſh nation is 0 Werlopt in the ſame obſcurity with that of n neſs 
nations that the clearſighted Buchanan either did not ſee it, or affected to conceal it, having in this inſtance the 
diſappointed t the general expectation. For this reaſon J was long unwilling to engage in this controverſy did 
and to trifle in admiring fables with the reſt of the world. For the origin of the Scots may with juſt bow 
as much probability be referred to-the gods as to Scota, the fabulous daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt, lear; 
wife of Gaithelus, ſon of Cecrops founder of Athens. But as the more candid Scottiſh writers reject this that 
opinion which owes its riſe to ignorance of antiquity, ſo I ſhall abſolutely explode that other more modern Wet 
one as abſurdly derived from a Grecian ſource, that the Scots have the name of Scoti quaſi ox0, q. d. Cari 
obſcure, as the invention of malevolence to inſult a renowned and gallant people. Nor is the notion of 3 
our Florilegus univerſally adopted, that they were called Scoti from being deſcended from a confuſed the « 
mixture of people. I cannot, however, conceal my wonder whence Iſidore learned that - the Scoti have Irela 
e their name in their own language from their painted bodies, on which they make marks with iron Bw 
c needles, and tain various figures with ink v.“ Rabanus Maurus has the fame ſtory in the ſame words *40 
in his geography, addreſſed to the emperor Lewis the Pious, preſerved 1 in the library of Trinity 9 ius, 
Oxford. | « Sc 
But ſince Scotland has natives 100 its own capabls of tracing its origin from the remoteſt antiquity, and mean 
properly ſupporting their own and their country's honor if they would only turn their thoughts and apply 
themſelves a little to this matter, I ſhall but juſt point out the ſources whence they may probably derive 
the truth, and offer a few obſervations to their attentive confideration. For in this point I have my doubts. 
And firſt as to original, next as to the place whence they came over to Ireland. For it is certain they bur t 
came into Britain from the iſland of Ireland, antiently inhabited by Britans, and when they firſt became their 
known to writers by this name oy were ſettled in Ireland. For Claudian fings thus of their irruption 2ppoi 


A: 3 Tas l TION Hibernem * _ 
| Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis* 
what time the Scottiſh rage 5 


TR mov'd, while with their hoſtile oars 
Old ocean foam'd. . 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hi berne Þ. 
And heaps of Scots frozen Ierne mourn'd. 


Orofius * alſo writes, © Ireland is inhabited by Scots (G).“ With him agrees Ifidore®, is « Scotland is the 


„B. IX. c. 2. See note b. p. ci. x 1 Conſ. Sdil. II. 251. Y 4 Conſ. Hon. 33. 
* I. 2. p · 28. Ed. Havere. 3 XIV. 6. | 95 b Bit, Co 19. 


(80 Biſhop Gibſon has ſufficiently fats the coneeit of one meria, which can never be applied to the f1hs only; not to mention 


in Britain who applied ern to Strathern in Scotland, fo called from two ſeas: and Buchanan himſelf . the common meaning 
the river Ern, contrary to the expreſs teſtimony of Gildas, who ſays Claudian, 
the Scots came and returned and were driven by the Romans 4rans 
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ans, and 
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« vagers of Ireland.” And Bede ſpeaks of © the Scots who inhabited Ireland, an iſland contignious to 


« Britain.“ And ſo in other places. Eginhard® alſo in the time of Charlemagne, expreſsly calls“ Ireland 
« an ifland of the Scots.” Cambrenfis © likewiſe tells us that * the Scotiſh nation came originally from 
« Ireland, as appears from the reſemblance of language, dreſs, arms, and cuſtoms at this preſent time.” 


Pur fince the true and genuine Scots do not admit this name of Scots, but call themſelves Gaiothel, Gael, N 1 
althel an 
Gael, 


and Albin, and many people go by different names among their neighbours from thoſe they give them- 
ſelves, which frequently point out their original ; as the inhabitants of Lower Pannonia who call them- 
ſelves Magier, are called by the Germans Hungarians, from their being Huns by extraction; the inha- 
pitants of the Hercynian foreſt who call themſelves Czechi, are called by others Bohemians, from their 
being deſcended from the Boii of Gaul: the inhabitants of Africa who have a name of their own are 
called by the Spaniards Alurbes as being Arabs: the Iriſh who call themſelves Erinach are called by our 
Britans Gro] e’, and the Iriſh and Britans give us Engliſh no other name than Saſſons from our Saxon 
original; I recommend it to the Scots to confider whether they were not ſo called firſt by their neigh- 
bours for Scythians : as the inhabitants of Lower Germany call the Scythians and Scots by one common 


name Scutten, fo the Britiſh writers obſerve our Britans called both T. Scott. N inlusf alſo expreſsly names 


the Britans who inhabited Ireland Scythians; and Gildas s calls the ſea which they croſſed from Ireland 
to Britain the Scythian vale ®, For ſo it ſtands in the Paris edition, where others read Siythica vallis, which 
makes no ſenſe at all. King Alfred likewiſe, who 700 years ago tranſlated Orofius's hiſtory into Saxon, renders 
the Scots Scyttan, and our countrymen who live neareſt to Scotland call them not Scots but Scyttes and 


Szetts. For as (according to Walfingham i) the ſame people are called Getæ, Getici, is Gothici; ſo 


« from the ſame origin the Scythians are called Scythe, Scitici, Scoti, Scotici k. 

Whether their neighbours gave them this name from their Scythian manners or Scythian extraction is 
a matter to be conſidered. Certain it is that both Diodorus Siculus! and Strabon expreſsly compare the 
original Britans inhabitants of Ireland, which 1s the true country of the Scots, to the Scythians for ſavage- 


neſs. Beſides the wild Iriſh the real Scots drink the blood flowing from the wounds of the ſlain, ratify 


their covenants by ſucking each others blood, and ſuppoſe their glory depends on the number of ſlain, as 


did the antient Scythians. Add to this that the chief arms of theſe Scots as of the old Scythians were 


bows and arrows. For Orpheus calls the Scythians ToZoÞopovg, as do AElian and Julius Pollux; whence the 


learned have ſuppoſed both people had their name from their {kill in archery. Nor ſhould it ſeem ſtrange | 


Weſt Indies tell us all good archers throughout India and the iſlands are called * the common name of 


Caribes*, though they are different people. - 


But that they came from Scythia we learn from the Iriſh bine Gen ee vo reckon Nemethus 
the Scythian, and long time afterwards Dela, a deſcendant of Nemethus, among the firſt inhabitants of 


« the interval between the building of the temple and the Babyloniſh captivity) the Scythians ſettled 


zius, and Reinerus Reineccius, who writes, © There remains in Britan a nation of Scots deſcended from the 
cc Scythians,” &c. I much doubt, however, though the Getz were a a Scythian nagion, whether Propertius 
means our Iriſh when he ſays, 


. 


Hibernigque Gete, pictogue Britannia curru® (U. 


Hibernian Getes, Britain with painted car. 


that different people ſhould have the ſame name from the ſame cuſtoms, as thoſe who have been in thge 


Ireland. Ninnius alſo the diſciple of Elvodugus, expreſsly writes n, In the 4th of the world (i. e. in : 


« in Ireland.“ To theſe may be added the authority of modern writers, Ciſner in his preface + to Crant- 


| But the Scots think it eſſential to their glory to have paſſed from Spain into Ireland, for which they and Whence he 


their hiſtorians contend with the greateſt warmth, and not without reaſon, They will, therefore, be diſ- Scots came 


appointed if Scythians are not found in Spain. But that they were there (not to mention the Scvthicum 


into Britain. 
Scythians in 


promontorium among the Cantabri near Ireland, and what Strabo ſays ef the conformity between the Can- Spain. 


tabri and the Scythians in manners and ſavageneſs) Silius Italicus, a native of Spain , expreſsly ſays, ſo. 


For he ſhews in the following lines that the CON CAN L, a nation of W were the l of the Concani. 


Maſſagere, i. e. the Ran : 5 - 


Et qui Maſſagetem an nene feritate parentem 
Cornipedis fuſa ſatiaris, Concane, vena. _ 


Concanians too, who ſhew their Scythian. birth, 
And horſe's blood drink as it's reeking forth. 


A few lines lower he ſhews that the Sarmatæ, whom we all allow to have bven-Seythians built Suſana a city 
of Laurie | 


36 * Benzo, B. al | + Vol. I. p. 37. ji 
Ee. H. I. . . Top. Hibs INI, 7. 


| Hiſt, e. 10. Scoto-Scythz as Celto-Scythz. MS. n. Gale. ExeJ--Exu9as Herodot. MS. p. 262. Strabo calls the Cottian Alps Erin | 


MS. n. Gale, but this may be a miſtake for Kclriat. 


r c. 15, Tithicam or Styticam, h See Mr. Pegge's illuſtration of this paſſage, Archæol. IV. 272, a T Neuftr, 
: Stepaanus ) Joins the Tuiſrio with the Scardiſci as Pannonian nations. v. Exogoxas MS. n. Gale. | 

IVI. m IV. a C. 10. 

. IV. ling. v III, 360. See alſo Hor, III. od, iv. 34. 


() Flaherty (Ogyg. p. 67. 350. ) declares that it appears by all Gortbluighe, | i. e. Gothland, from the Gotha« or Scythians who took 
their antient records that they had their original from the Scythi- poſſeſſiqn of it. G. 
ans, and that part of their country is called in their own language \ 


n 
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Lauceni. 


Germans ia 
Spain. 


The dreſs of 
the Goths and 
. wild Scots the 
ſame. 


% ² M 
Sarmaticos at tollens Suſana muros. | 


Suſana rears Sarmatian walls 4, 


From theſe Sarmatians or Scythians the Luceni, whom Oroſius places in Ireland, ſeem derived (as the Spa. 
niards themſelves place Suſana among the Lucenfii in Spain) as the Gangani of Ireland from the Concani 
beforementioned. For the Lucenſii and Concani among the Cantabri were neighbours to each other, as 


| were the Luceni and Gangani on that coaſt of Ireland facing Spain. If any one ſhould-aſk who thoſe 


Scythians were that came into Spain, I know not, unleſs you will ſuppoſe them Germans, and I propoſe it 
to the conſideration of the Scots themſelves, That the Germans formerly penetrated into Spain, beſides 


Pliny's calling the Oretani in Spain Germans, we learn from Seneca, who was himſelf a Spaniard. fe 


« Pyrenzan mountains (ſays he) have not kept out the Germans, the fickleneſs of human nature finding its 
cc way through pathleſs unknown countries .“ That the Germans were called Scythians, we learn not 


only from Ephorus and Strabo, who call all the northern nations Scythians, but alſo from Pliny *, who 


ſays “the name of Scythian has extended every way to the Sarmatians and Germans.” And Aventinus 


:-: reftifies that oy ermans are called by the Hungarians Scythe and Scythulz*. It can be no reflection to 
any one to be d 
querors of many others, themſelves always unconquered and unſubdued by any other power. Nor muſt 


cended from the Scythians, ſince the Scythians are the moſt antient people, the con- 


I here omit to obſerve, that the Cauci and Menapii, ſome of the moſt celebrated nations of Germany, have 


the ſame names and neighbourhoods aſſigned them in n Ireland by Ptolemy ; ſo that they 8 derived 


both their name and extraction from Germany. 


If the Scots are not deſcended from theſe, I would W to them to confider whether they are not 
ſprung from thoſe barbarous people, whom the Chronicles of king Alphonſus make Conſtantine the Great to 


have driven out of Gallzcia in Spain: For they ſay they emigrated from that part of Spain into Ireland, If 
it be aſked who were thoſe barbarians, I doubt not but they will agree with me that they were Germans. For 


in the reign of Gallienus “the remoter Germans,” ſays Oroſius®, ©* poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain then 


« waſted *;” and who could theſe remoter Germans be but Scythians ? But Aurelius Victor as pub- 


| liſhed by Schottus calls thoſe Germans Franks. But fince thoſe Franks and the remoter Germans ſetting 


ſail from Germany, were borne by the ſtreſs of weather into the wide ocean; and as Nazarius v tells Con- 


ſtantius, infeſted even the coaſts of Spain along our ſeas, who can ſuppoſe they would not prefer the plen- 
| tiful iſland of Ireland ſo conveniently ſituated for the purpoſe of making deſcents upon Spain to the barren 
ſoil of Cantabria ? But as the Norwegians in the reign of Charlemagne and afterwards frequently i invaded 


Ireland from Scandinavia and ſettled, there, ſo we may preſume with great probability that the Franks 
had done the ſame before, and crofſed over from hence into Spain, and upon their being driven out there 


by Conſtantine the Great reſorted hither. It is alſo likely that more flocked hither afterwards upon the 
devaſtation of Spain by the Goths and Vandals, when the barbarians waged war with and ſlaughtered one 
another, as alſo when the ſtorm of Saracens waſted Spain, and drove numbers of them into Gallici and 
| Cantabria :. But 1 leave this matter to others, contenting myſelf with b diſcovering my inclination to a | 
tis gloom. | 
Il wiſh the Scots here to confider how i it happens, that the Iriſh, the ne of the ET Be the Scots 
themſelves, boaſt the name of Gael and Gaiot hel, and that their language is called Gaiothlac, and call that 
part of Britain which they firſt occupied Argathel. Will they derive theſe names from the Gallæci of 


Spain, from whence numbers unboubtedly emigrated into Ireland, and whoſe origin is deduced from the 


Gallatæ or Gauls, or from the Goths, as ſome moderns ſuppoſe, who are far fetching Gaiotbel as well as 
Cathalonia in Spain from the Goths. Here they may draw arguments from the reſemblance between the 


Gothic and Iriſh languages, which however have not the leaſt affinity that I can find with the other lan- 


guages of Europe, except the Britiſh and German. Let others determine concerning the juſtneſs of Hunt- 
ingdon's obſervationꝰ, that © the Scots came from Ireland in the fourth age of the world, and part of them, 


&« which till remains, uſe the ſame language, and are called Navarri.” I ſay nothing of David Chambres 


the Scotch writer, who was told by the Jeſuits that the Scotch language was ſpoken in the Eaſt Indies. 


I fear the diſtance of the place gave the credulous man an opportunity not of inventing but telling a lie. 
If any arguments could be drawn in this caſe from dreſs, we find that the wild Scots at preſent wear 


the ſame as Sidonius ſays the Goths did formerly; that author's deſcription of a Goth exactly ſuiting a 
wild Scot. © They ſhine,” ſays he, © in bright yellow, their feet covered with a hairy fandal tied up 


« to the ancles. Their knees, legs, and calves are bare, their dreſs ſhort, tight, particolord, ſcarce reach- 


„ing down to their thighs. The fleeves juſt cover the top of the arm. They wear green jackets with 
„purple fringes. Their belts hang from their ſhoulders. The tips of their ears are covered with locks* 


&« of hair lying over them. (The word flagella is perfectly deſcriptive of the many locks into which the 
hair of the Iriſh and Scots is parted.) „ They uſe likewiſe barbed © lances (Gildas calls them barbed“ 


ce weapons) and miſſive axes.” They wear, as Porphyrio*® ſays, light jackets, that fit cloſe to their 
_ © breaſts without girding.“ Let them judge if this be not the exact dreſs of the Irith- Scots. Let them 
alſo conſider theſe words of Giraldus Cambrenſis in the firſt book of his inlitution of a: prince. hed 


384. r Conſ. ad Albin, Iv. e. 13. | IV. 26. 
: Hook IV. ſpeaks of the Scotoli, MS. n. Gale. 2 VII. 22. * abraſa. 
Y Pan, c. 17, ITE... VI. 28, | J. p. 172. Ed, Lond. 1696. 


Aagellis like whips. 
4 wncinata tela, Hiſt, L C. 72 
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© wncatae lanceæ. 
© in Hor. Art. Poet. 
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te Maximus went over from Britain into Gaul with the flower of the troops and the choiceſt weapons of the 
« whole iſland, Gratian and Valentinian, brothers and partners in the etnpire, ſerit over from the extremity of 
t« Scythia to the northern parts of Britain theſe Goths, a people brave and valiant in war; their allies or | | 
{« ſybjects, and attached to their intereſts by imperial favours, to harraſs the Britans, and oblige them | 
4 to recall the tyrant with his troops. They by advantage of the martial ſpirit natural to the Gauls, and 
« the weak and deſolate ſtate of the iſland, poſſeſſed thethſelves of no inconſiderable territory in the nor- 
« thern part, and of not a few provinces : thus from invaders becoming inhabitants.” Who theſe Goths 
were, if not Scots, let others decide, Perhaps Procopius * will give ſome light, who makes Beliſarius 
return the following anſwer to the complaints of the Goths, that Sicily had been given to the Romans: 
« We will allow the Goths to hold Britain far more valuable than Sicily, and formerly belonging to the 
« Romans. For it is but right that thoſe who firſt beſtowed favours ſhould receive a ſuitable return or 
equivalent for their favours.” To this. alſo muſt be referred the ſtory related by the Scots, that Fergus 
the Scot accompanied Alaric the Goth when he ſacked Rome, and what Irenicus + ſays of Genſeric, king 
of the Vandals, paſſing over to Scotland and Britain * , and what Cambrenſis, though on what authority I 
know not, tells of the Gaideli, i. e. the Scots, deriving both their name and extraction from the Vandals, ; 
whom Paulus Diaconus ſhews to be the ſame with the Goths. Nor can it be any diſcredit to the Scottiſh 
name to acknowledge themſelves the offspring of the Goths, when the moſt potent kings of Spain glory 
in deducing themſelves from the ſame ſtock, and the Italian nobles. ſhew, or pretend to ſhew, deſcents 
ſrom the Goths. The emperor Charles V. himſelf uſed ſeriouſſy to ſay, that all the nobility of Europe 
was derived from Scandia and the Goths 4. But I do not lay ſo much ſtreſs on dh theſe arguments as to 
aſſert poſitively 1 that the Scots ate of Gothic extraction. | 
To draw to a concluſion 11 recommend! it to the conſideration of the 7 eng the Scats,. bet 
| they are not deſcended from the oldeſt Britans that inhabited Ireland (for that the Britans antiently inha- 
bited Ireland is certain), and were called Scythæ, or Scoti d, from the conformity of manners with the 
Seythians, or becauſe they were the Seythians who came from Vandalia or Scythia, to whom afterwards- 2 
joined themſelves the Gallæci, Franks, or Germans, driven out of Spain, and the Goths or Vandals when . 
Spain was deſolated by deſtructive wars, or that ſwarm of people that flocked to Ireland, and thence got a 
name among their neighbours. | Giraldus 5 ſays, © the Iriſh language is called Gaidelich, q. d. compoſed 
&« of all others z” and Florilegus ||, whenceſoever he collected 35 The Scots had their origin from the 
de Ppicts and Iriſh, as being a collection of various Ades; the word Scot ſignifying a heap formed of 
& various materials,” As the Alemans, according to Aſinius Quadratus (I), had their name from being The Aleme- 
compoſed of an aſſemblage of all men **. Nor can one be ſurprized that ſo many nations formerly flocked nins. 
to Ireland, which is an land ſituate in the midway between Britain and Spain, convenient alſo for the 
French ſea ; and for the laſt 800 years it is certain Hom hiſtory that the Norwegians and Ouſtmen from 
Germany, and the Engliſh, Welſh and Scots from Britain ſettled there. Theſe particulars I propoſe bo. 
the conſideration of the Scots, wiſhing them at the ſame time to remember that I affirm nothing, but only 
point out certain hints which ſeem to illuſtrate the ſubject. If theſe throw any light on the origin of the 
Scots they mult proſecute the enquiry elſewhere; I am totally in the dark on this ſubject, and have in vain 
purſued the truth, which eludes my ſearch, but with ſo much caution, that 1 hope not the leaſt offence 
has been given to any (K). | 
The time when the name. of Seots was rl Looms. creates. no fall difficulty; ; and had 1 2 When the 
controverſy between Humphrey Lluyd, that excellent antiquary, and that excellent poet Buchanan. Lluyd _ ee 
having aſſerted that the name of Scots occurs in no author before. the time of Conſtantine the Greatb, 
Buchanan falls upon | him with-great fury, and endeayours to overſet him by two feeble arguments, one taken 
from a panegyrie, the other from conjecture. An antient panegyriſt | had ſaid that Britain in Cefar's time 
was accuſtomed to Iriſh enemies. The Scats muſt thetefore, have been ſettled at that time in Britain, though 
nobody before ſaid that the Iriſh were then ſettled any where, or that they were exiſting. The panegyriſt 
certainly by a liberty uſual among, authors. refers to his own time, not to Cæſar's. The conjecture is 


not Buchanan's own, but the learned Joſeph Scaliger 8. That OCs in bis notes on 0 Peep, oc | 
 bonally correcting ſome lines from Seneca; $ Ps. 


a * be. Goth 1 1t. 1 2 B. Vi. « e. 46. MF Levinus Lemaius, 2 $ Diod. Sie. 
. Diu per incerta 1 vdpaics 800 Ammian. XXVII. 8. MS; n. Gale. The e is % per direrſa vagantes Scou 3" ;? where bah 
relates o Britain, not to the world. ' A 
h b ubi ſup, b Porphyry in Jerom, MS. n. Gale. 3 | 3 Eumen. ut ſup. 
z (1) Who wrote the Roman Hiſtory in 15 books in Greek, to ** of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Cale - 
le the time of the Emperor Philip. Hottinan Lex. v. Quadratus. N. 10 donian printes, 6f the houſe of Fingal, acquired and poſſefled 
4 (k) „ The Irith deſcent of the Scots has been revived in the laſt ** the monarchy of Ireland. After theſe con eſſions, the remain- 
| moments of its decay, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, by the Rev. Mr. * ing difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adverſaries is mi- 
ir * Whitaker (Hiſt. of Mancheſter, vol. I. p. 430, 4 IT ; my Ge- nate and obſeure. Fhe genuine hiſtory, which he produces, of a 
vuine Hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted, &c. p. 154 — Yet * Fergus, the couſin of Offian, who was tranſplanted (A, D. 320) | - 
m he acknow ledges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus ein from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on à conjectural ſupplenient | | 
* ' (A. D 340) were already ſettled in Caledonia; and that the Ro- „ to the Erſe poetry, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Ciren- 


man authors do not afford any hints of their emigration from ano- * ceſter, a monk of the fourteenth century. The lively ſpirit of 
© ther country. 2. That all the accounts of ſuch emigrations * the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget 
_ * which have . aſlerted, or received, by Iriſh bards, Scotch „ the nature of a queſtion, which he ſo vehemently debates, and lo 
* hiſtorians, or Engliſh antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, Uſher,  * al/olutely decides.” N Hiſt, of the Decline and Fall of the 
0 Stillingfleet, &c.) are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the Roman Empire, vol. II. Þ- $28, n. 
Iriſh wibes which are mentioned "of Ptolomy (A. D. 150) were 
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Alban and | 


Albin. 


tinction. Does he not ſufficiently diſtin 
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reads Scotobrigantes, and Anden eries out the Scots are indebted for their original to him. I am 
ſorry I cannot ſubſcribe to the opinion of a man to whoſe abilities I have always looked up with reve. 
rence, For this conjecture is not ſupported by books, but fancy, and the ſenſe requires either carules 
ſcuta Brigantes, as all the copies have it, or cæruleos cute Brigantes, as the learned Hadrian Junius reads it. 
Yet Buchanan, chooſing rather to pleaſe himſelf with his own and another man's ingenuity, than concur 


with the true and proper reading, wonderfully approves this conjecture : firſt, becauſe no authors mention 
the Britans painting their ſhields ; next, becauſe Seneca calls them Scoto-Brigantes, for diſtinction ſake 


from the Brigantes of Spain and Ireland; and laſtly, becauſe thus the Britans and Brigantes are here ſepa- 


rated as diſtin& nations. But if we reflect maturely, what hindered the people who painted themſelves 


and their chariots from painting their ſbields ? Why ſhould he invent a new word Scoto-Brigantes for dif. 


ferent people, is not in the manner of a poet, who could not have neglected the poetical rule of expreſſing 


the whole by a part. As therefore no ſupport can be derived to the cauſe from hence, I will bring to 


Buchanan's affiſtance Egefippus , who is commonly ſuppoſed an antient author, and treating of the Ro- 
man greatneſs, ſays; „ Scotia + which owes nothing to the world, Saxony inacceſſible by marſhes fears 


* them (L).“ Neither will this come up to the point; for this author lived after the time of Conſtantine 


the Great, as appears from himſelf ; and therefore we can no more prove from him that the Scots lived 
in Britain, than from the line of Sidonius before cited. The celebrated and learned Cragius? refined dif- 


covery is certainly more worthy of regard, that in Joſeph Ben Gorion's account of the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem the Scots are expreſsly named in the original Hebrew, where Munſter in his Latin tranſlation 


improperly ſubſtitutes Bron to Scots. But I am by no means clear when this Joſeph Yeti ven lived. 


He is certainly poſterior to Flavius Joſephus, fince he mentions alſo the Franks. 
But if I may be allowed to interfere in this controverſy between ſo many great men, as far as I can ob 
ſerve the firſt mention of the Scots by writers occurs in the reign of Aurelian ; for Porphyry, who wrote 
at that time againſt the Chriſtians, mentions them in theſe words, as we learn from St. Jerom f. Neither 


« Britain, that province ſo productive of tyrants, or the Scotiſh nations, or all the barbarous people quite 


* round to the ocean, were ever acquainted with Moſes and the prophets.” At which time, or a little 
before, the learned in antiquities have obferyed that * names of the Rom nations of the Franks and 1 


Alemans were heard of under Gallienus. 


The opinion therefore of ſome that the name and Ungdom of the Scots ſubſiſted ſeveral ages before 

the birth of Chriſt, wants foundation. But take an account of that zra from Giraldus k. When the 
great Nell was monarch of Ireland, fix ſons of Mured king of Ulſter poſſeſſed the northern parts of 

Britain. Whence the people deſcended from them, and particularized by the name of Scotia !, inhabit 
that corner to this day.” That this happened about the decline of the Roman empire is thus inferred. 


When Lagerius, fon of that Nell, was king of Ireland; Patrick, the apoſtle of the Triſh, came into Ire- 


land, about 430 years after the birth of Chriſt; ſo that this ſeems to have happened about the time of the 
Do; emperor Honorius, for at that time they ſeem to have ſettled in Britain, whereas before they uſed to wan- 
der about without ſettlement as Ammianus n relates, they had long harraſſed Britain, and * the tracts 
aſſigned fot frontiers” They themſelves ſay they returned at that time from Ireland 8, whither they had 
before retreated upon 'their defeats by the Romans and Britans, and underſtand this paſſage of Gildas“ 
of that time. The Iriſh ravagers return home to return here again in a ſhort time.” About this time 
ſome ſuppoſe Reuda, mentioned by Bede ||, to have poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſettlement in this iſland N orth 


of the river Cluyd, by treaty or force of arms; from which leader, adds he, they have to this day . the 
name of Dalreudini, Dal in their language ſignifying part ;” and from this Reuda others have ſup- 
poſed we give them the name of Redſhanks, Simon Brech alſo, whom the Scots ſuppoſe the founder of 
their nation, is thought to have lived at this time. Sinbrech was his true name, q. d. freckly Sin, ACCOT- 


ding to Fordon . Perhaps this was the ſame with Brichus, who about the time of St. Patrick, together 

with the Scots Thuibay, Maclay and Auſpach, infeſted Britain, as we read in the life of St. Carantoc. 
But why the Scots, who live in Britain, call that country which they inhabit A/ban and Albin, and the 
bi — may be Wa inquiring, and whether this Allabany retains any traces pt the antient name 


B. V. c. 15. + i e. Ireland. 2 Contra Pelagianos ad Crrphontem 

'$ The Liber Paſletenſis, or Chronicle of Paiſley, puts this return under the year 404+ Bede I. 1. 

* Top. Hib. III. 16, The printed books have Scotica. m XXVII. 8. See the preceeding page, pole . 
n c. 19. Bede, I. rg. cites this in the MS. of Gildas : Gale has printed, * revertuntur ad hibernas domos.” Jotſelyn as Camden. 
* Smonbrecht, Latine Simon Vurtus vel tentigingfes, Fordun I. 26. Ed. Hearne. | 


(L) See Uſher's Ant. Brit. Eccl. p. 329. 
- 4 | 


of 


them from the reſt of the Brigantes by calling them blue, 
and faying they were ſubdued by Claudius. This obſervation about the Britans and Brigantes as dif- 
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of 
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of Albion, and is derived from Whiteneſs, which they call Ban, q. d. Ellan ban, or the white iſland by 


the Scots, or came from Ireland, which is called Ranno by its own poets, ſo that Allabany may ſignify 
either Another, or ſecond Ireland. For hiftorians have called Ireland Scotia major, and the country of the 


in that paſſage of St. Jerom where he inveighs againſt a certain Pelagian native of Scotland, we ſhould 
not alſo for Alpinum “ read Albinum, when he calls him © the monſtrous fat Alpine dog, more capable of 
« doing miſchief with his heels than his teeth; for he owes his extraction to the Scotch nation in the 
« neighbourhood of Britain.” In another place he calls him “' ſtuffed with Scotch pulſe.” I do not re- 


member to have ever heard of Alpine dogs, but Symmachus 4 informs us Scotch dogs (M) were famous 


at that time at Rome. Rome beheld ſeven Scotiſh dogs on the day before the ſports with as much aſtg- 
« niſhment as if they had been brought over in iron cages.” 

But when the Scots came to the Picts in Britain, though they continually harraſſed the Britans with 
ſkirmiſhes, the Scotiſh power did not ſuddenly rife to a height, but they continued a long time in the 


corner where they firſt landed; nor, if we believe Bede f, for near 120 years dared to lift up their heads 


againſt the petty Princes of Northumberland, till at one and the fame time they almoſt utterly 
deſtroyed the Pits, and the kingdom of Northumberland fell a prey to inteſtine broils and the 7 5 


invaſions. Then all the Northern part of Britain took the name of Scotland, together with the hither | 
part on this fide Cluyd, and the frith-of Edenburgh. For that this was part of the kingdom of Northum- 


berland poſſeſſed by the Saxons is denied by none; and hence all the inhabitants of the Eaftern part of 


Scotland called Lawlandmen are by extraction Anglo-Saxons, and ſpeak Engliſh. But the inhabitants of 


the Weſtern coaſt go by the name of Highlandmen, are Scots, and ſpeak Iriſh as was before obſerye a, an d 
are mortal enemies to the lowlanders who uſe the Engliſh idiom. 


r 


gcots in Britain Scotia minor. Further, as theſe Scots call themſelves in their own language Albin, whence Albin. 
Blondus calls them Scoti Albienſes, or Albinenſes, and Buchanan Albini, let the critics conſider whether Albious. 


Ammianus Marcellinus ? mentions, befides the Scots, a warlike people called the ATTACOTTI (N) "TheAttacotti 


as ravaging Britain, whom Humphrey Lluyd, how truly I know not, imagines to be Scots; St, Jerom 'E 


expreſsly ſays they were a Britiſh nation. He tells us, that when he was a young man (in the reign of 
Julian as it ſeems) © he ſaw in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britiſh people feeding on human fleſh, and when 


they met with herds of ſwine, cattle, or ſheep, in the woods, cut flices out of the buttocks of the fat 
e ones, and the dugs of the females, reckoning them dainty meat.“ For in this paſſage is to be read on 

the authority of MSS. Attacotti, inſtead of Scoti, with Eraſmus who ſaw it was corrupted ||, Though 1 
muſt acknowledge one MS. gives Attigotti, a another Catacotti, and another Cattiti, Nor can it by any 
means be underſtood, as it commonly is of the Scots, fince Jerom there ſpeaking of the cuſtoms of diffe- 


rent nations begins the next ſentence in the following manner: Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, &c. 


e The Scots have no wives of their own, &c.” Elſewhere alſo, where he mentions the Attacotti, Eraſ- 
mus ſubſtitutes Aaoti. Theſe people, as appears from the Notitia, ſerved under the Romans in the decline 
of the empire. For among the Palatine auxiliaries in Gaul are recited Atttcorti Juniores Gallicani, and in 
Italy, Attecotti Honoriani juniores. From this epithet Honoriani they appear to have been ſome of thoſe 
barbarians with whom Honorius made an alliance, and incorporated "On his er to che great Proju- | 


dice of the ſtate. 


Among the nations that overrun Britain, John Caius, who has employed his time to excellent purpoſes, 


and to whom the republic of letters has the higheſt obligations, reſtores the AMBRONEs, on the authority 


of Gildas, who, treating of the Picts and Scots, has theſe words: ** Theſe antient enemies, like rave- 


nous wolves [Ambrones lupi] raging with hunger, overleaping the fold in the abſence of the ſhepherd, 
© came over the bounds on the wings of oars, by the arms of rowers, and with ſwelling fails, and made 


« dreadful havock a.“ The good old man recollected to have read in Feſtus * that the Ambrones with the 
Cimbri overrun Italy. But the multiplicity of his engagements made him forget that Ifidore obſerves 
that Ambro ſignifies a devourer. In this ſenſe Gildas uſes the word, as does alſo Geoffrey of Monmouth“, 


other Ambrones as WR Britain. 


* $, . is alſo called Alpios i in the Mann Sept. 


+ B. II. Fp. 76. 1 1. c. ult. 
$ B. II. againſt Jovan. 


l Vincentius in — SPY _ o. Ethicus Geography has Catiigauci. 
- = And Plotneh MS, Gale. "g | « See allo Du Cange in voce. 


(M) Of the Britiſh dogs ſee in Hampſhire. G. Of the Scot- readings in Labbe's ed. of the Notitia, § 8. as the Ottadini, Otte- 


tiſh ſee Caius de canibus Brit. p. 3 Ed. 1729. and Mr. Pennant's tini, Attetini. As the Attuarii or Atuarii are called by Strabo 


Britiſh Zoology, 4th Ed. 1774+ 49. vol. I. p. $i. © The Blood. Xarluagios, fo the Attigotti, Chatigotti and Catagotti, Strabo 
* hound or 2 8 


— © England aud Scotland, where the borderers were continually Gotti next to the Catti (the people about Catnes), probably near 
„Rang on the herds and flocks of their neighbours. They were the Var. The Attacotti Gallicani were thoſe who ſtaid in Gaul 


hounde was in great requeſt on the confines of places the Chatuarii next to the Chatti : ſo the Catagotti are the 


* likewiſe uſed by Wallace and Bruce during the civil wars,” 

(N) Perhaps Atagotti or Atacatti. Pancirollus on the Notitia, 
b. 139. thinks they came out of Germany, See Barthius on Clau- 
dan de Bell. Get. I. 420. Cattos immanſueto/que Cheruſcos, where 
the Scinthi, &c. occur, Auteres, Auternith, Aregotti in Galway in 
Ireland, p. 757, Atty rith in Scotland. Atterott : {ce the various 


after the migration of the Catti from their flation 3 other Attagotti 
in Britain were called ſimply ſo. See Valeſ. Notitia Gall. p. 52. 
Jornandes, p- 512, has the Gautigothi, q. d. Autigothi, Atticotti 
or gotti, Gotti, Kutten. Baudrand 3 in Cotia. MS, n. Gale. 

(O) So Nennius (e. 65.) ſays Paulinus archbiſhop of York we 
tized © omne genus Ambronum, i, e. Ald Saxenum.“ 
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; cc 
40 
0 cc 
The Anglo- 1 HE 13 empire 1 now FM Valentinian the younger 1 to its wa decline, ang T 
: — Britain exhauſted of its youth by continual levies (A), and abandoned by the Roman troops, unable T 
to bear up againſt the attacks of the Scots and Pits, Vortigern®, on whom the ſupreme command had 
| Kc F conferred by the Britans, or according to others who had aſſumed it, in order to eſtabliſh his power, an 
and recover affairs from the confuſion into which they were fallen (B); & the Pits and Scots,” ſays Ninnius*, de 
cc keeping him in continual alarms on one fide, and on others the Romans (C) and Aurelius Ambroſius,“ ot 
called over the Saxons from Germany to his relief. They under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa (D) 1 
quickly eroſſed over into Britain in their Ciulz (E), as their broad flat-bottomed boats were called; fought 
NS 8 ſeveral ſucceſsful battles againſt the Scots and Picts with great glory, and ſent for more forces from Ger- 
| | many, the Britans confiding abſolutely in their proweſs to guard the coaſts ,and harraſs the enemy at ſea, 
« Vortigern,” ſays Ninnius b, © by the advice of Hengiſt invited over to his aſſiſtance Octha and Ebiſſa, 
« who with 40 Ciuls failed round the PiCtiſh coaſt, ravaged the Orcades, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
4 ſeveral iflands and countries beyond the Frefic ſea © to the frontiers of the Picts.“ At laſt affecting 15 
the lands, manners, and plenty of Britain, encouraged by the weakneſs of the inhabitants, on pretence 5 50 
that their pay was withheld and proviſion not properly furniſhed, they made an alliance with the Picts, 8 Gs 


and ſtirred up a moſt deſtructive war againſt their Britiſh hoſts, ſlaughtering them in their diſtraction, 
ravaging their lands, deſtroying their cities, and after the doubtful events of war againſt thoſe two heroes, 5 
Aurelius Am- Aurelius Ambroſius + (who had aſſumed the government here which bis parents who were flain had borne 
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| ou! 
broſius, before him), and the brave Arthur, ſtripped the Britans of the richeſt part of the iſland and the poſſeſſions * 
of their anceſtors. In ſhort, at this time the miſerable inhabitants ſuffered all that the conqueror could * 
: inflict, or the vanquiſhed dread. For auxiliary troops came over daily from Germany, and renewed the | Cit 
war againſt the weary Britans, ſuch as the SAXONS, IVTES (for ſo we muſt read, and not Vitæ) and 4% 
| ANGLES, who had all theſe ſeveral names, though they were comprehended under the common one of he 
Angles and Saxons, But of theſe . and briefly, that if poſſible we may diſcover the * of © 3 
our nation. 90 „C 21 Tut 
I hall firſt inſert * Witikind, a very antient Saxon writer, ſays of the arrival of the Saxons. Britain, 4 
e Which had been long before reduced by the emperor Veſpaſian in form of a province, and had long 1 
enjoyed the protection of Rome, was now attacked by the neighbouring nations, who conſidered it as * 
ce abandoned by the Romans. For the Roman people after the emperor Martialis ? had been murdered | 
| 1 8 cc by the ſoldiers, greatly harraſſed with foreign wars, were not in a condition to bund their allies with 
the uſual affiſtance. After having raiſed an immenſe work to fortify the kingdom on the frontiers from 
« ſea to ſea, where they thought the enemy's force was likely to fall, the Romans quitted the country. | 
| ee But an active and warlike enemy having to do with an enervated inactive nation found no difficulty in Fro 
; _ & deſtroying this work. Report having made the Britans acquainted with the ſucceſſes of the Saxons, Dic 
k they ſent an humble embaſſy to beg their aſſiſtance. The deputies on their arrival addreſſed them thus: Bra 
1 e © Moſt noble Saxons, the wretched Bretti d, harraſſed by the frequent inroads of their enemies, and quite fel 
ky | 3 
5 © worn out, hearing of your many glorious victories, have ſent us to you. to-beg you. will not refuſe them _ tho! 
| “ your aſſiſtance. They offer to your rule an extenſive ſpacious territory ee with plenty of all call 
4 0 chings. We have hitherto lived at our eaſe under the protection and power of the Romans; we know an 
6 5 5 * no nation next to them braver than yourſelves, and therefore wiſh to take refuge under the wings of ope 
5 | | LO your valour. By your yalour, your arms, we ſhall be ſuperior to our enemies, and whatever conditions : Bar 
1 you impoſe upon us we chearfully ſubmit to 4%,” The Saxon chiefs briefly replied to this, that they Pira 
| . * might depend on finding the Saxons faſt friends to the Bretti, ready to aſſiſt them in their diſtreſſes, and 
2 * to do them all the ſervice in their / Pomer. The deputies returned home with joy to communicate the 3 
* or Guontigern. 22 — 'F Gildas calls him Ambroſius Aurelianus. t Perhaps Martianus. $ For Britansi. 1 
r 
2 Hift. c. 28. © The Frith, quad inter nos « Eotofyac o, adds Ninniu 6 
Neither Bede nor Aethelwerd, both Gans, wake we leaſt mention of ſubmiſſion on the part ot the Biitans, Stitling ler. the 8 
Orig. Brit. p. 320. | | | | evidet 
(A) It was moſt of all exhauſted by Maximes, — being ſet Nowhern barbarians into Italy effectually engaged the attention o 2 
up for emperor by the ſoldiery i in Britain, to ſecure him{elf againſt the Romans at home. G. | —— x | 5515 
Gratian aud Valentinian carried over the flower of che Blitans. (0) See Uſher, Antiq. Brit. p. 207. FER G. 5 = 
and would not let them return home. See Ninoius, C. 23. (E) Malmibury, . p. 3. b. gives this u ame to their“ wp [ps Frag 
_ Stillingfleer's Orig. Brit, p. 288. G. See before, p. xcvii. which the Saxon Chronicle calls ſimply Scipap. Dithop my t 
(B) He had moſt to fear from his own ſubjects, if we believe therefore thinks it was a general name for their hihs. See wg 6 5 
Gilda“ account of them before cited, that they dethroned Kings Lye, Sax. Dict. v. Læle and Leo, which are exp!. ang ane and bath.” 
almoſt as ſoon as they had fer them up. G. Celox, d. d. light piratical veſleh. Ninaius all s them C. Wo 
© (C) The Roman party left in the ifland, who might be ſuppoſed c. 36. ; FW 
do have a greater reſpect for Awubroſius ; tor the igroads of tne | | | bile 
| . 8 de eee LE cc 
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godd tidings to their countrymen. The promiſed atmy was preſently ſent over to Britain, and wel- 
comed by its friends. It ſoon delivered the country from invaders, and reſtored it t6 its inhabitants. Nor 
was this a very difficult taſk ; the enemy; who had before been terrified at the report of the Saxons, being 


againſt whom the Saxons carried on the war, being furniſhed with all netefſaries by the Bretti. They 
continued in this kingdom ſome time, improving the friendly diſpoſitions of the Bretti. But when the 


and themſelves and the greateſt patt of the Saxons without any certain ſettlement, they ſent for a 
larger army over, and making peace with the Stots and Pehits, turned their united force againſt the 
Bretti, and drove them out of the Kiigdoms which ny reduced and parcelien out among themſelves,” 
Thus Witikind. 

The origin and etymology of the Saxons, like thoſe of other nations; have been involved in fable, not 


derive them from Saxo, ſon of Negno, and brother of Vandal, others from their ſtoney ( ſaxea |] temper, 
others from the remains of the Macedonian army, others from dapgers, whence that rhyme i in — 


Quippe brevis gladius apud illa Saxa vocatur, 
Unde ſibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. 


The ſhorter ſword by them is Saxa called, 
And thence ſome think the Saxon name derived: 


But Crantzius deduces them from the Catti | in Germany, and the learned Capnio FA F< Phrygiakla 
Fach of theſe writers adopts the opinon moſt agreeable to them; I mean not to controvert any of them ; 
but that of the moſt learned Germans ſeems moſt probable and worthy to be embraced, which makes the 
- Saxons deſcend from the Sacæ, the moſt confiderable people of Aſia, and tobe fo called quaſi Sacaſonet, 
q. d. Sons of the Sacæ (F), and to have gradually overſpread F,urope from Scythia or Sarmatia #7 gl 
wit the Getz, Suevi, Daci and others. Nor is this their opinion 1l|-founded, which brings the Saxons 
out of Afia, in which the human race had both its riſe and increaſe, For beſides that Strabo + writes that 
the Sace, as before the Cimerians, invaded diſtant regions, and called part of Armenia after their name Saca- 
cena (G); Ptolomy alſo places the Saſſones, Suevi, Maſſagetæ, and Dahi in that part of Scythia ; and 
Ciſnerus obſerves, that thele people kept almoſt as near to one another in Europe as before in Aſia, 
Nor is it leſs probable that our Saxons came from theſe Saci or Saſſones of Afia than the Germans from 
the Germani of Perfia mentioned by Herodotus, which indeed themſelves in ſome meaſure aſſert from 
the correſpondence of language 1. For the very learned Joſeph Scaliger tells us, Fader, Muder, Broder, 
 Tutchter, Band, and the like are till to be found in the Perſian language for Father, Mother, Brother, 
Daughter, Band. But when the Saxons firſt became known in the world they lived in the Cimbric Cherſo- 
neſus, now Denmark, where they are placed by Ptolomy, who firſt mentions Mem. Nor are we to read 
DSaxones as ſome affirm, but Axones (H), in that line of Lucan © | 


Long iſque leves Axones in armis. 


Axones nimble with vnwieldy ſpears. Rows. 


Diocleſian, and the Romans appointed Caraufius to repulſe them. Afterwards croſſing the river Elbe they 


ſeſſed themſelves of Friſia and Batavia deſerted by the Franks. For the Franks who before, inhabited 
thoſe fens in the heart of Friſeland ea of which have been waſhed away by floods into the ſea, now. 
called the Zui ler. ſee) and poſſeſſed themſelves of Batavia, ſubmitting themſelves on terms to Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus, Conſtantine the Great and his ſons, and being tranſplanted to the waſte parts of Gaul, 
opened themſelves a way to richer countries by the ſword, or, according to Zoſimus, were driven out -þ 
Batavia by the Saxons. From this time all the inhabitants of that coaſt in Germany [I], who practiſed 
piracy, came to be ned under the general 1 name of SAXON S, as before of Franks, VIZ. how 


* Pits. + B. Il. FOE Cen 1 Michael 83 
C * Pharl, J. 42 3. Moſt copies read Sueſſones, others Sexones, whence Axones bas been made by miſtake, Grotius in loc. 


eaſily repulſed on their appearance. The nations at enmity with the Bretti were the Scots and Pehits *, 


chiefs of the army ſaw that the country was extenſive and fruitful, and the inhabitants inactive in war, 


only by the monks unſkilled in leatned antiquity, but by modern writers of correct judgement. Some 


a people of 


From this Cimbrica Cherſoneſus they and their neighbours the Franks infeſted out coaſts in the reign of 


gradually migrated into the territories of the Suevi, where is now the duchy of Saxony, and partly poſ- 


: ; (F) * Selden on Polyolb. p. 27. G.— A reference nothing to the 
urpo 


5 Biſhop Gibſon looks upon the deduction of the Saxons from 


de Sacz of Aſia as a bare poſſibility, unſupported by hiſtorical 


evidence. Biſhop Stillingflect, Orig. Brit. 307, 308. inclines to 
admit the derivation of their name from their ſwords (Saxea or 8axa), 
% the Quirites from Quiris, a ſhort ſpear, and the Scyihians from 


ter, to ſhoot with a bow. Tacitus ſays of ſome of the Nor- 


ern Germans, that their common badges are round ſhields and 
ſhort ſwords, and Pontanus obſetves, the arms of Saxony to this 
are two ſhort ſwords acroſs, G. The names of Germans and 
x0ns are ſome of the later appellations of the European Scythians, 
d, though poſſibly not of the ſame extraction, expreſs the ſame 
ne aryiors and ſword)inen, and aroſe from the ſame national 
arac ter. 


wlitary uſe of the ſword may be ſome | monte Herodot. IV. 62, 
W 


But whether the later name came from the religious or 


Cc C 


tells us one clan of the antient Scythians worſhipped Mars under 
the ſymbol of a ſword. See alſo Mela IE 1. Clarke on Coins, 
105. Their religion and morality, as well as their politics, in 
ſhort their whole ſyſtem was founded in the fevord, 
(H) ET Tor auyie T1; KuCpurn; Xiggornou EAZONEZ. Ptol, I. II. 
« $3. in Bertius and Mercator. Biſhop Gibſon ſays, a MS, of him 


which belonged to Mr. Selden reads AON EZ. Query where he 


had this. 
(I) Whether the early piracies of the Saxons on that coaſt 
(mentioned by many authors) are to be underſlobd as if they then 


dwelt between the Elbe and Rhine, or only drew down thither to 


carry on their piracies, whilſt ſtill their habitation was in the Cim- 
bri Cherſoneſe, is a queſtion among the learned. Camden here, 
and biſhop Stillingfleet, Or. Brit. p. 309, favour the tormer opi- 


nion, but Uſher (Primord, c. 12. p. 215. fol.) thinks they came 


down much later. G. 


people 5 
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people who inhabited Jutland, Sleſwic, Holſatia, Ditmarſh, the biſhoptie of Bremen, the county of 

Oldenberg, both the Friezlands and Holland. For the Saxons, as we learn from Fabius Quæſtor Ethel. 
„ward (K), who was himſelf a Saxon of the blood-royal, © were entirely a maritime people from the rive 
- Rhine to the city Donia, now commonly called Danemarc.” This author was firft brought to light by 

that polite ſcholar Thomas Allen (L) of Oxford, who kindly communicated it to me with many others. 55 


MS. and died 1632, and was buried in Trinity chapel. His li- 


brary of incomparable MSS. he left to Sir Kenelm Digby, who next 


Bede renders Fitz by Bewrum, 


Anglia 


From this coaſt the Saxons, encouraged by the frequent defeats they had given the Romans, often in- 7 
vaded their territories, and long infeſted this iſland, till at length Hengiſt himſelf arrived. The annals gf 7 
Batavia make him ſet ſail from Batavia or Holland for Britain, and build the caſtle at Lugdunum Bata. G 
vorum or Leyden ; ſo ſays alſo that eminent genius and ſcholar Janus Douſa *, who ſings thus of chat 11: 

3 burgh or caſtle: 4 ca 
Orem circinato moenium ut anibiti, mM 
Sic arcuatis fornicibus novum, pl 
Putatur Hengiſtus Britanno is 
Orbe redux poſuiſſe victor. ny 
| * ; , 8 , 8 712 . Ot 
Which with the encircling compaſs of her walls, | 40 
And vaulted arches for her builder boaſts, _ 5 pu 
| | Hengiſt victorious from the .Britith coaſts, | m 

The jutes. The JVT A, who are by many ſuppoſed to be named from the Gutæ, Getæ or Goths ( for a certain Ms. io: 
Rp as; reads Geatun (M)), are known to have inhabited the upper part of the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, {till called £ 
by the Danes Fuitland, deſcendants perhaps from the Gutti, whom Prolomy places in Scandia, whoſe ha— s 

| bitation is now called Gothland. We muſt take care however not to ſuppoſe this, as Jornandes does, the p 

country of the Goths who conquered Europe ; for the moſt antient and credible witers + ſay they lived be. ; 

5 yond the Iſter, on the Pontus Euxinus, and were antiently called Getz, | e 
The Angles, Where the Angles were ſettled is a matter of diſpute, and the opinions about it are various. Many place na 
| them in Weſtphalia, where is now Engern, and where the Suevi-Angli mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolomy Fro 
dwelt. I agree with theſe authors if they ſpeak only of Tacitus“ time; but I ſuſpe& they came from | 
thence down to the ſea. Others look for them in Pomerania, where is a conſiderable town called Anglaen. N 
But ſince theſe people extend themſelves further from the ſea into the interior parts of Germany, we muſt "Wi 
look for another ſettlement for our Angles ; and Bede directs our ſearch among the Saxons and Jutes. | oth 
The Angles,” ſays he 4, “ have their name from that country which is called Angulus, and is reported | | 
e to continue waſte from that time among the provinces of the Jutes & and Saxons.” But ſince between mY 
| Jutland and Holſatia, the antient country of the Saxons, is a ſmall province in the kingdom of Denmark 15 
ſtill called Angel, below the city of Flemſburg, which Lindebergius in his epiſtles calls Little England, I * 
think I may venture to ſay I have at laſt diſcovered the refidence of our anceſtors, and that the Angles | : 
came from thence into England. I am the more confident in my aſſertion from the authority of that 2 
antient writer Ethelward, whoſe words are as follow 8. “ Antient England lies between the Saxons and I 
“ Gioti, having a capital town called in the Saxon tongue Sleſwic, but by the Danes, Haithby.” Here : 
* | ; | . 1 | . . . . | 1 
alſo Ptolomy ſeems to place the Saxons; ſo that a poet of the middle age was not miſtaken in ſaying that = 
—— Gaxonia protulit Anglos, | . « + 
Hoc patet in lingua, niveoque colore. . os 1 | the 
| Their riſe to Saxony the Angles owe; Unc 
Their language this and their white colour ſhow. Hg | 
Some part af theſe Angles migrating into the interior parts of Germany, and mixing with the Longobards add 
and Suevi, came into Italy, and are ſuppoſed to have left traces of their name in Ixgellein, the country 60 
of Charlemagne, Ingolſtadt, Englburg, Englerute in Germany, and Augleria in Italy. The etymology of "> W 
the name do not preſume to aſſign. As to Angulus, ſon of Humble and queen Angela, whom filly writers b 
pretend to have been founders of our nation, I have nothing to do with them. Nor are we to ſuppoſe «EC 
the name derived from angulus, as being a corner of the world, as that well-known line pretends: —_ M7 
Od. 2. Lugdunenſis. + Spartian, Treb. Pollio, Capitolinus. 4 I. 15, 5 So the MS. [and the printed edition] not /t#- 
f 1. 833. ed. Francf, 1601, | | 8 ubi ſup. BVV 2 gt 
(K) Ethelward was a younger fon of Alfred, celebrated by Roſs year gave them to the Bodleian library, where they yet remain. 9 Y 
and Rudburne as a great ornament of Oxford, where he had his Ath. Ox. I. 575, | 1 . 
education. He wrote four books of Chronicles, dedicated to his (M) Sir Henry Spelman (Gloſſ. v. Guti & Jutæ) conſiders the C. 1 
couſin Maud, They reach to the reign of Edgar 973, and the au- Gotti, Gothi, Goti, Jutæ and Jutones, and Bede's Vitæ or IWitz, 

thor died about that time, and was buried in the new monaſtery at and Ethelward's Gori, as one and the ſame people, culled by the x Þ 
Hide. The Chronicle was publiſhed by Sir H. Savile inter x ſcript. Romans Getz, and by the Saxons Leaxar, from the old Gothic N 
1596 and 1602. Mr. Camden calls him abnepos Adulfi, and ſays word Jæx, a giant [by which no more is meant than a ſtout man, * 
be flouriſhed about A. D. 950. Tann. B. B. p. 208 and aut. ibict. great warrior or hero] They ſettled, as Bede ſays, in Kent and app 
() Thomas Allen was a native of Staffordfhire, born at Uttoxe- the Ifle of Wight, which laſt was fo called from them, by the we 
ter 1542, admitted of Trinity College, Oxford, 1561, which he Saxons changing Lu into FY. At the ſame time it ſeems not eaſy 2 

left for Glouceſter-hall 1570. There he led a retired ſtudious life, to account for the names ot /e&is, Iais and Midis, given to the Ilie 3 
and became an eminent antiquary, mathematician and philoſopher. of Wight by Ptolomy, Diodorus, and Pliny, prior to theſe isla“ ow 
He was a great favourite of the earl of Leiceſter. inſomuch that the tions, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Northern nations to have given the t (0) 
author of ** Leiceſter's Commonwealth,” aſperſes him for aſſociating fo early, and that theſe three are only ſo many corruptions or var” he 8a 
with Dee in all that nobleman's unlawful deſigns. Seldea on Ead- tions from the Guith of Nennius, Thus Guith, Gatia and Gait. 2 0 

mer, p. 200, pays him as high a compliment as our author. He landia are Gothia and Goiblandia, the Eaftern part of Denmark, as = 

wrote only notes on Ptolomy's Quadripartite Conſtructions left in Futia and Jutland are the Weſtern, and ſo the Saxon trenſlation ich 
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Anglia terra ferav, & fertilis angulus orbis. 
Inſula predives que toto vix eget orbe. 


Rich Anglia, fruitful corner of the world, 

So ſelf ſupplicd as ſcarce the world to need. 

The conjecture of Goropius is fitter to be laughed at than credited, who derives the Anzli from Angle, a 
fi/hing rod or hook, becauſe, ſays he, they have hooked in every thing to themſelves,-and were, as we ſay, 
Good Anglers. But whoever conjectures the etymology of Engelbert, Engelhard, and ſuch like German 


names, will probably likewiſe find the meaning of Angli. It may ſeem from Procopius * that the Friſones 
came along with them into Britain. But as the book is not extant h, I ſhall not think my time mis- ſpent to 


inſert the paſſage here at large, as copied for me from the king's libtaty at Paris by that worthy and com- 


plete antiquary Francis Pithæus. Ber s rn vn ehm Tews c eo dU N BM g T6 /g ci c £ ergo 
eÞegyx6, 12 Vopr Kiljeu TOIG ce 28001 Arier N Pri toreg Te o vnoor OprnVvgues Beos. Torauſy ds mw rw Mů—èÄ 


men fee Pouve]ou xc, Wot yz c dos 106% Deer de ggg. gur vuαν 124 vt eig Pre Yoror 


o de cb /g evopugsr4 eg Yns Ths dg Thv ep6[49/epeev donde Eu; Net wn aufs Thy voor po be! H wes 
A & 0 rod: ⁰ O Perry cor Goo N eus TL moo Gun TW?) 01 em mtu *tvixg do c cui Ix I Eg B. Cori 1070 
gad a. Ress, N ed A See ſars PiN liuu jprv0g, ws Mi N vv 102 vs ruſe Net: i. e. according to 
my indifferent tranſlation, The iſland of Britain is inhabited by three very numerous nations, each 
« governed by their own king. They are called Angeli, Friſones, and from the iſland Britons: There 
« ſeems to be ſuch a number of inhabitants that they yearly paſs over from thence in large bodies with 


c their wives and children to the Franks, who receive them into their waſte lands. Hence they pretend 
d a claim to the iſland, and not long fince, when a king of the Franks ſent ambaſſadors to Juſtinian at 


60 Conſtantinople, he affected to ſend with them ſome of the Angeli, as if this iſland wWas ſubject to him (N).“ 


Theſe are the people of Germany who poſſeffed themſelves of Britain, who appear to have been one 


nation comprehended under the common name of Saxons, Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe in Germany, as may be juſtly collected from Gildas, Bede, Boniface, Paulus Diaconus and 
others; but moſt frequently in Latin Gons Anglorum, ud in their own wee to the ſame effect 


 Engla-theed. | bes 
As to the exact time in. which Vortigern inergduend them into Dritain abe aiffer 5 but, , pling by 


others, Bede, and thoſe who follow him, give the following account of thoſe very confuſed times. 


In the twenty-third year of Theodoſius the younger, A. D. 430, the Britans ans by the Pics 
and Scots in vain implored aid from Ætius, then conſul for the third time. 


Under Valentinian III. St. Germanus made more than one journey into Britain to dete the Pelagians, | 


and leading the Britans againſt the Picts and Saxons gained a victory for them by his prayers to and 
In the firſt year of Marcian, A. D. 449, the Anglo-Saxons came over to Britain. 
But fince it appears from the Faſti Conſulares that the third conſulſhip of Ætius falls in the chirty-ninth 


year of Theodoſius above-mentioned, and A. D. 446, and from authors of moſt approved credit, that 
Germanus died A. D. 435 +, we may fairly ſuſpect the numbers in Bede are corrupted, and that the Saxons 


were introduced here before A. D. 449 (O). How elſe could Germanus, who died in 435, have led the 


Britans againſt the Saxons, when they were not yet arrived? For Ninnius writes, that St. Germanus “re- 


turned home from Britain after the death of Vortigern,” who received the Saxons in Britain, ſo that 


their arrival muſt needs have preceeded the year 435, which was the laſt of Germanus' life. Farther ; 


under the ſecond year after Leo the Great was advanced to the popedom, which was A. D. 44.3, Proſper 
Tiro, who then lived, writes, that “ Britain after various calamities was reduced by the Saxons,” fo that 


they muſt undoubtedly have been here before that time, viz. A. D. 449. But the following calculation 
added in ſome copies of Ninnius appears decifive, and will remove all difficulties. 


From the two Gemini, Rufus { and Rubellius, to the conſulſhip of Stilico, 373 years. 
From Stilico to Valentinian, fon of Placidia, and to the reign of Vortigern, 28 years. 
From the reign of Vortigern to the quarrel between Guitholin and Ambroſius 12 years, which is 


| . Guoloppum, i. e. Cathguoloph. But Vortigern reigned in Britain during the conſulſhip of Theodofius 
* and Valentinian, and in the fourth year of his reign the Saxons came to Britain, and were received by 


* Vortigern, in the conſulſhip of Fœlix and Taurus. 


„From the year in which the Saxons arrived in Britain, and were received by Vortigern, to Decius | 


* Valcrianus &, 69 Wehe. 


De Bello Gothico IV. _ Baronius, 
\ Procopius was firſt printed at Paris 1662. 


(N) Uſher (Primord. p. 216.) refers this paſſage. to Bitis. 
Which Procopius places between Britain and Thule, which laſt in 
im is Scandinavia. Tzetzes is to be underſtood of the ſame, when 


; "4 Rea 4 2 2 To : Elſewhere Decius Paulinus. 


rn died before St. 8 return; but of this the only evi- 
ence he produces is Nennius; whereas there are coneincing pt. oft 


that German was hving 444, and he fat thirty years after his pre- 
le ſpeaks of the iſland of Britain (r. Britia) having Britain on the deceſſor St. Amator, who died in 448 or 420. 2. Tiro's date 


Welt, and Thulè on the Eaſt, Procopius ſeems hardly to have plainly contfadiets Gildas, who deſerves the greater credit, even 
town what he was talking about. 


(O) Moſt of our early hiſtorians concur in placing the arrival of 
the Saxons about the year 449, or not later than 453, It is there- 
fore to be wondered that Mr. Camden ſhould fo confidently affirm 

a it was before the firſt of theſe dates. But there are thiec things 
Vhich he goes upon which are to rag W 1. That Vorti- 


1 


in 428, near twenty years before the third conſulſhip of Aetiug, 
when the Britans continued to ſeek the aſſiſtance of * Romas. 
ee Orig. Brit, 3t6, 317% 


According 


ſuppoſing it the true Proſper Tiro, and Tiro's date preceeds the third 
conſulſhip of Aetius five years. 3. Felix and Taurus were conſdis 
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According to this computation, therefore, the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain falls in the 21 \t 
year of Theodoſius the younger, which comes near Bede's calculation, A. D. 428, for then Falix and 


Taurus were conſuls ; and fo all circumſtances of perſons and time agree, I ſhall juſt obſerve here, 
without affecting the critic, that in ſeveral copies of Gildas, whence Bede had his account of AÆtius, we 


find Agitio III. coſ. in others without any number Aegitio, and in one Aequitio cos, But I meet with no 


conſul of that name in the Faſti at that time, unleſs we ſuppoſe him Conſul extraordinary (P). 
At whatever time they came they ſhewed great bravery; as well as prudence. For in a ſhort time 
they ſo accommodated themſelves to the natives i, their manners and lands, that they became at once both 


_ proſperous and powerful, and their victory in a manner full and complete. For all the conquered incor. F 
porated with the nation, law, name, and language of the conquerors, except a few who defended them. fri 
ſelves in the uncultivated Weſtern parts. Not only befides England, but the far greater part of Scotland was | 

| poſſeſſed by the Anglo-Saxons (till called Saffones by the wild and true Scots), and adopted the ſame lan- 60 

guage with us, except a ſmall variation in the dialect. This language we and they have now retained in 8 
a manner unaltered, as well as poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 1150 years, and this may prove the falſenes 3 
and fallacy of that prophecy * (as well as others) of the Saxon prophet when they ſet ſail for this iſland, 05 
that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion of it only 300 years, but frequently ravage it for 150 of them. It ſrems 2 

no a proper place to ſay ſomething of the antient manners of our Saxon anceſtors ; and what I have ob- Y 

ſerved I ſhall here inſeerr. "TY _ | | VVV 

The whole nation of the Saxons was very warlike, being, as Zoſimus! tells us; © accounted the braveſt bi 

e of the Germans for greatneſs of ſpirit, ſtrength of body, patience of fatigue.” .* The Romans,“ ſays | 7 


db mired theſe well-made ſpirited people, with their new dreſſes and arms, and their hair flowing on their 


The Saxon 
| ſhores, 


é rounded by impenetrable tracts; yet though theſe circumſtances ſeem to increaſe the hazard of war, 
« this nation frequently graced the Roman triumphs. They are ſaid to be a brave race of men, excelling 


4 flight than fight.” Thus Egefippus*% Ifidorus?, who follows him, ſays, “the Saxons dwelling on 


hair cloſe only on their crowns, and bind a plate round their heads, as we learn from theſe lines of Sido- 


Marcellinus =, “ dreaded them moſt on account of the ſuddenneſs of their inroads,” * Their valour and 
e activity rendered them very formidable,” ſays Oroſius D. Sazony is inacceſſible by marſhes, and ſur- 


&« other nations in piracy, yet truſting more to their flat-bottomed boats than their ſtrength, more ready for 
« the ocean and among inacceſſible marſhes are of experienced valour and activity. Hence they have 
« their name, being a hardy and ſtout race of people, and excelling others in piracy.” They were re: 


markably tall, well made and comely. Hence Witikind the monk ſays of them, « The Franks ad- 


« ſhoulders, and above all their great reſolution. They wore cloſe coats a, carried long lances, reſted Y _ thi 
« themſelves on ſmall ſhields, and had great daggers at their ſides.“ Before this they uſed to ſhave their 


nius Apollinaris: a an 
| Vic Saxona cærulum videmus 5 ” 
Adſuetum ante ſalo ſolum timere, COS | 5 Ping 
Cujus verticis extimas per oras, os | oe 
Non contenta ſuos tenere morſus, | - 
Altat lamina marginem comarum. LA | | aff 
Et fic crinibus ad cutem reſciſſhis, 04 Es | 13 
Decreſcit caput, additurque vultus. e 1 5 
There the Saxons blue we ſee, 85 8 5 | - py un] 
Long accuſtom'd to the ſea ; 8 N 
Fearful of the novel ſhore, 
Round their head a border wore, 35 8 N 
Which preſſing up on high the hair,, FM Th 
While all the reſt they cloſely ſhear, | | ak 
Leſſens the head, and makes the face appear * 
As to their dreſs, we learn from Paulus Diaconus' account of the Lombards, that their © garments were 0 
% looſe, and chiefly of linen, ſuch as are worn by the Anglo-Saxons, with broad trimmings * of various the 
„ colours.“ DET 1 ſon 
They were perfectly {killed in naval affairs, having ſo long followed piracy that they were ſo accuſ- Ari 
tomed. to the ſea as to fear the land, as the poet ſays; and they had ſo ravaged the coaſts of Britain and off 
Gaul, as far as Spain, that officers and ſoldiers were ſtationed along the coaſts of each country to check off 
their ravages, thence flyled Counts of the Saxon ſhore through Britain and Gaul (Q). But notwirhſtanving | its 
this they frequently plundered theſe coaſts in their wicker flat-bottomed boats. To this relate theſe lines fro 
of Sidonius Apollinaris. 5 . ko 
| | 
i Compare Gibſon's tranſlation. ON ; * Gildas, c. 23. | 5 5 = 
1 III. p. 147. Ed. Ox. glg tint rag paxas is rather perſonal bravery. Camden quotes the old Latin tranſlation. | 
= XXVIII. 2. Camden quotes this paſlage memoriter, 1hough the ſenſe is the ſame. a VII. c, 32. | uſe 
. * De Excid, Hieroſ. V. 15. Orig. IX. 2. eee Ade 7 Ioſiitis | | 2 | 
ay | j iſtincti pſul. 2 1 
Dee erer 3 
one; for Aetius was a third time conſul with Symmachus, A. D. (Q) Sce more in Kent, and before p. Ivi. and Spelman's Iceman. 8 
446. (Reland, Faſti Conſ. p. 620.) ſo that Selden miſtook in ſup- | 5 | : 8 The 


” 
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Quin & Aremoricus piratam Saxona traflis 
Sperabat *, cut pelle ſalum ſulcare Britannum 
Ludus, & afſuto glaucum mare findere lenibo. 


The Armoric coaſt the Saxon pirate feared, 
\Who oft in leathern boat on Britiſh ſea appeared, 


Plowing the azure main in wanton ſport 
In well-ſtitched keel. 


They alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of, and long held, a tract in Gaul near Armorica about Bayeux, as appears 
from Gregory of Tours, who calls them Saxones Baiocaſſinos, as they were commonly called Seſnes Beſſins. 

With what cruelty they ravaged theſe coaſts may be learnt from Sidonius himſelf 4, “ The meſſenger 
« whom I diſcourſed with about you aſſured me repeatedly that you lately charged the enemy at ſea, and 
« amid the various em ploy ments, one while in the character of a ſailor, another in that of a ſoldier, were 


e cruizing upon the winding ſhores of the ocean againſt the broad flat-bottomed boats | of the Saxons. 
« You may. confider every one of their rowers as an arch pirate; all at once command and obey, teach 
« and learn to rob; fo that there is now more reaſon than ever to warn you to be upon your guard. They 
« are the moſt ſavage of all enemies; they fall on by ſurprize, or, if they give you any warning, imme» 


« diately flip away, deſpiſe the danger of an attack, diſpatch thoſe whom they ſurprize. If they purſue, 


« they are ſure to take you; if they fly, as ſure to eſcape ; ſhipwrecks harden inſtead of diſmaying them. 


Saxone3 
Balocaſſini. 


« They are not only acquainted with, but familiarized to all the dangers of the ſea, A ſtorm ſecures 


« their eſcape, and prevents their purſuers from ſecing them. They riſk themſelves among the waves and 


« craggy rocks in hopes of a good prize. Beſides, before they ſer ſail from the continent homewards, 
« and weigh their anchors from the enemy's coaſt, they have a cuſtom on their return to kill every tenth - 


« not faithleſs ; the Francs liars, but hoſpitable ; the Saxons ſavage in their cruelty, but reſpectable for 


their chaſtity.” They were fo ſtout-hearted (if I may fo call it) that they would ſooner die, and throw 
: away their lives, than be expoſed to contempt. So that when Symmachus had provided a number of 
them for a public exhibition, the day they were to be brought into the theatre they diſappointed the ſpec- 


tators by ſtrangling themſelves. Symmachus himſelf ſays of them d, © Death has deprived me of many 


« of my Saxons; for the deſperate people not being ſeparately and cloſely guarded, twenty-nine of them 


6 & ſtrangled themſelves without halters on the firſt 4 of the ſhow of gladiators,” 


« priſoner by regular and horrid tortures, a cuſtom the more horrid as it is founded in ſuperſtition ; and 
after they have collected a number of wretches devoted to death, they pretend to counterbalance the 
« unfairneſs of the death by the equity of the lot. By ſuch vows they bin "ge themſelves, and then by 
« ſacrifices releaſe themſelves, and being thus not ſo much purged by ſacrifices as polluted by ſacrileges, 
« they think it an act of religion for the perpetrators of ſuch dreadful murders rather to torture than ran- 
« ſom the captive.” To this alſo may be referred this fragment of antient hiſtory in Iſidores. * The 
Saxon nation truſt more to their boats than their ſtrength, more equipped for flight than fight,” And 
this paſſage of Salvian *, a contemporary writer about the barbarous nations ; “ The Alans are lewd, but 


The Saxons were extremely addicted to ſuperſtition, and on this account in their deliberations on : 


affairs of moment, beſides ſoothſaying, they paid particular regard to the neighing of horſes”, whence 


probably the dukes of Saxony antiently bore a horſe in their banners*. But why Hengiſt and Horſa ſhould 
take their names from horſes (both their names having that meaning in Saxon), I confeſs myſelf i ignorant, 
unleſs as an omen of ſucceſs in war, agrecable to that line of Virgil), 


C5 


Bello armantur equi, bella hac armenta minantur. 8 


Train'd to the fight theſe ſteeds denounce the war. Pirr. 


They alſo attended much to lots; for they cut a twig from a fruit tree, and ſplir it into ſinaller twigs, 


which they diſtinguiſhed by certain marks, and threw down at random upon a white cloth ||. If there was 
a council on public affairs the prieſt, if on private ones the head of the family, after putting up prayers 


to the gods, and looking up to heaven, up each twig three times, and interpreted them according to 
the mark put on them before. In order to in nform themſelves about the iſſue of a war, they cauſed a pri- 


ſoner of the nation with whom they were at war to fight with one of their own countrymen, each with the 


off victorious. Their principal worſhip was paid to Mercury, whom they called Moden, to whom they 


offered human victims, and dedicated the fourth holy day in the week, whence our preſent Wedneſday has 


its name, as they did the fixth to Venus, whom they called Frea and Prico*, whence our Friday, as Tueſday 
from Tuiſco, the founder of the German nation. They had likewiſe a goddeſs named Egſter, to whom 


they offered ſacrifices in April, whence Bedeb ſays they called April Egfter Moneth, and we till call the 
_. Paſchal feaſt Eaſter. The Angles and other neighbouring nations concur in worſhiping Herth, i. e. 
Mother Earth, who they ſuppoſe interpoſes in human affairs, and influences nations .“ We to this day 
ulſe that word {or the earth, though the Germans have Aire Arden to it. Of theſe ſuperſtitious 


* 1. e. timebat, + Lib. VIII. Eyit. ad Mans FAO: t Ciuli. | 8 5.1 li. Ep. 46. 
| | Adam Bremenſis aſeribes to the Saxons what Tacitus, ubi ſup. gives to the Gena pany 
From Hegeſippus, ubi ſup. » Tac'r. de mor. Ger. e. 10, 
See Wiſe's letter to Mead, 28, 29. and Further Obſervations on the White Horſe, p. 14, &c. An. III. co, 
* From him // on ke, vulg, Wanldyke and na 1a. in Wilts G. See p. 87. 96. wa Bone 
* Malmfb, de veſt, reg. I. prin. | © Tac, de mor. Ger. c. 40. | 
Vo L, I. 5 . d d practices 


A horſe the 
banner ol the 
Saxons. 


arms of their reſpective country, and from the victor they formed a conjecture which people would come : 


The Y of 


the Saxons. 


Wedneſday, 


Friday, 
Tueſday, 
Eoſter K. 


Herthus a 
godde ſs. 


Earth. 
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ſl practices Ethelwerd before: mentioned writes concerning his time: “ In ſuch error are the infidels of the 

6 | | « North ſunk that to this day Woodan is worſhipped as the ſupreme Lord by the Danes, Normans, and 
= e Swedes d:“ and elſewhere*, © the barbarians worſhip Woodan as a Jextys and the 88 olter ſacriſices to 


him to obtain victory or valor.” | 
But Adam Bremenſis expreſſes this more fully: © In the temple, called in the 0 of the country 


0 5 « Ublvla t, intirely fitted up with gold, the nation worſhips the ſtatues of three gods. The chief of them lan 
# | 8 
„„ ; « Thor has an altar s in the middle, and on each fide are placed Wodan and Tricco. The meaning of | 1 
Wil | &« thele names is as follows: Thor, they ſay, prefides in the air over thunder and lightning, wind and rain, geth 
| | | « fair weather and the fruits of the earth: the ſecond deity Wodan or the ſtrong has the conduct of wars, 260 


« and 1inipires men with courage againſt their enemies. Tricco, the third deity, confers peace and oleaſure 
« upon mankind, and his ſtatue is repreſented with an immenſe priapus. They repreſent Wodan armed 
like our Mats: but Thor with a ſceptre like Jupiter.“ Theſe errors were at length diſpelled by Chric. 
tianity. ; 
Monarchy al. After theſe people had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Britain, they divided it into > oven kingdoms, and con. 
ber e e ſtituted an heptarchy, in which the moſt powerful monarch had the name of {ing of the Angles, according 
on heprurchy. to Bede', ſo that there ſeems to have been a monarchy in the heptarchy. At length Auguſtine, commonly 
Tatts ho called the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, ſent hither by Gregory the Great, aboliſhing the monſters ot heathen 
3 impicty, and moſt ſucceſsfully inculcating the doctrines of Chriſtianity in their minds, converted them tio 
| The Angles Chriſtianity. What gave riſe to ſuch an anxious concern for the ſalvation of the Angles in Gregory's mind 
Chrillaniye is thus related by venerable Bede *, from tradition: * It is ſaid, that on a certain day when a great com- 
b pany of merchants were bird and variety of goods expoſed to ſale, where many buyers were af. 
e ſembled, among the reſt came Gregory himſelf, who ſeeing among other articles certain boys offered 
4 to fale, of extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty, with fine hair, after looking on them, he is ſaid to have 
” « aſked from what country they were brought, and received for anſwer, that they came from the iſland of 
„ Britain, all the inhabitants of which were like them. He next enquired, whether the people of that 
Ul 46. jfland were Chriſtians, or ſtill bewildered in Paganiſm ? Being told that they were Pagans, he fetched à 
5 3 | deep ſigh, and faid, Alas! that the father of darkneſs ſhould have poſſeſſion of ſuch bright countenances, 
| 8 V and that ſuch graceful perſons ſhould have minds without grace! He then proceeded to demand the 
„name of that nation, and being told they were called Angli; he replied, Not without reaſon, for they 
| „ have angelic countenances, and deſerve to be coheirs with the angels in heaven, What, continued he, 
| | | « is the name of the province they come from? It was anſwered, the people of the province are named 
i i | Et, « DEIRI*. Then, ſaid he, theſe DEIRI are de ira Dei eruti, delivered from the wrath of God, and called 
it to mercy through Chriſt. And what is the name of the king of that province? They anſwered, AELLE. 


= - «© Upon which alluding to the name he ſaid, Alleluia ought to be ſung in thoſe parts to the glory of God - 
q | _— | | © the Creator. He then went to the Pontif (for he was not himſelf yet ad vanced to that dignity) and de- n 
| | OS | . « fired him to ſend ſome miniſters of the word to the nation of the Angles in Britain to convert them to 


« Chriſt, oflcring himſelf for that work, with divine affiſtance, provided the Pope approved the deſign.” 
Of this converſion Gregory the Great himſelf gives the following account: © Behold it has reached the 


* 
* 


— — —ͤ— 
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| «© hearts of almoſt all nations. Behold the bounds of eaſt and weſt united in one common faith. Behold 
the Britiſh tongue, which ſcarce knew any thing but barbarous diſcords, begins now to utter Hebrew 


Halleluias in divine praiſe.” And in his epiſtle to Auſtin, © Who is able to relate here what joy over- 
« ſpcad the hearts of ail the faithful that the Engliſh nation by the grace of Almighty God and the labours 
of our brother being delivered from the darkneſs of error. was illuminated with the light of our holy 
„ faith, and with perfect devotion now tramples upon idols to whom a filly fear had before enſlaved them.” 
We read alſo in an antient fragment of the time, “ Avguſtine on one Chriſtmas day, which will be for 
« ever celebrated with general glory to the Engliſh, regenerated by the baptiſm of life above 10, co men 
e befides an innumerable multitude of women and children. What number of prieſts or rather ſacred 
& orders. was ſufficient to baptize ſuch a multitude ? The high prieſt, therefore, bleſſed the river, called 
© by the Engliſh Swale}, and made proclamation. by cryers and principal perſons!, that all ſhould go in 
„ boldly by two aud two, and baptize one another in the name of the Trinity. Thus were they all born 
again by a5 great a miracle as antiently the people of Iſrael croſſed the divided ſea, and afterwards 
Jordan driven backwards to the oppoſite ſhore. Thus placed in ſo deep a ſtream among ſuch crouds of 
diſſerent ſexes and ages, which is ſcarce credible, not one was hurt. This was a great miracle; but 
« excceded by a far greater; all weakneſs and infirmity was left behind in that river; every fick and de- 
formed perivn came out of it ſound and whole, Tranſporting fight to angels and men, when ſo many | 
thouſand converts ® came out of the chanel of one river as out of the womb of one mother, and from 
one ſtreatn ſuch an offspring was born for the city above in heaven. The holy father Gregory (and all 
the heavenly choir) tranſported with joy could not conceal this tranſaction, but wrote to ulogius the 
© holy patriarch of Alexandria, ee him on, the. BOARDS of ſuch an hoſt on one Chriſtmas a 
« day,” | | | | 
The heiligen A ſoon as the name of Chriſt was preached, the Engliſh ſhewed ſo much eagerneſs to gfe chen. 
rde Angles ſolves to his ſervice, that with incredible diligence in ſpreading his name they fer about the ſeveral dutics 
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"of piety, building and endowing churches, ſo that no part of the Chriſtian world could ew more or 

richer monaſteries. Some of their kings forſook their thrones for a religious life. And it produced ſo many e | 
holy men, who for their ſteadfaſt profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, unwearied perſeverance, and fincere | | | 
piety, Were ranked among the ſaints, that in this reſpect it yielded to no other province in Chriſtendom, 

and as Britain was called by the profane writer Porphyry, “a ns productive of * ſo En- Ve 
gland might juſtly be called,“ an iſland moſt fruitful of ſaints.” | 

They alſo applied ag to revive the liberal arts and ſpread che ſends of the divine word, to- be doctrine 


F h An le . 
gether with thoſe of learning throughout Germany, 80 means of Winifrid, Wiliebrod and ert W 
1 German poet has thus expreſſed: | 


Hec tamen Arctois laus eſt æterna Britannis 
uod poſt Pannonicis vaſtatum incurſibus orbem 
Ila bonas artes & Graiae munera lingua, 
Stellarumque vias & magna ſydera celi _ 
Obſervans, iterum turbatis intulit oris, 8 | ” 
Quin ſe religio multum debere Britannis 
Servata, & late circum diſperſa fatetur. 
Quis nomen, Winfride tuum, quis munera neſeir? 
Te duce Germanis pietas ſe vera, fideſque 
Inſinuans cæpit ritus abolere prophanos. 
Quid non Alcuino facundo Lutetia debes? 
Inſtaurare bonas ibi qui feliciter artet, 
Barbariemque procul ſolus depellere cæpit, | 
Quid? tibi divinumque Bedam, doctiſſimus olim 
Tam varias unus bene qui cognoverat artes, N 
D ebemus — — 


Let this to „ Northern Britain's. praiſe be ſaid, . 
That when Pannonian troops the world o * | 
She all good arts and literature reſtor'd, 
The ſtarry courſes of the ſpheres explor'd. 
New life and ſpread to her religion owes. 
Who not thy name, thy duty, Winfred, knows! 
With thee true piety and heavenly light 5 
From Germany expell'd each heathen rite. 
By learn'd Alcuin how is Paris grac'd, 
Who arts alone reviv'd, and Barbariſm chac'd. 
To thee we owe the venerable Bede 
Deep vers ' d in all the various arts. 


peter Ramus 4 that Britain had twice the honour of inftrudling Gaul vy the Druids and by Alcvin, Britain twice 


| {lrui ef 
which laſt was of ſingular ſervice to Charlemagne in eſtabliſhing the univerſity of Paris. Cal. —_ | 


They transferred their military diſcipline, together with learning and religion, into Germany, and which The Anglo- 
is very extraordinary, thoſe Saxons who inhabit the duchy of Saxony are deſcended from them if we may — 
believe theſe words of Eginhardus: The Saxons, according to antient tradition, proceeding from the _ 
_« Angles who inhabited Britain, failing acroſs the ocean in queſt of a ſettlement, to which both inclination | f 
* and neceſſity led them, landed on the coaſt of Germany in a place called Haduloha®, at the time that 5 : 
© Theodoric, king of the Franks, making war againft his ſon-in-law Herminfrid duke of Thuringia, cru- 


ng . 


| « elly ravaged the country with fire and ſword. After fighting two battles with doubtful ſucceſs and great 
M * loſs, Theodoric deſpairing of victory, ſent deputies to the Saxons, whoſe commander's name was Hadu- 
bn « eato®, and as ſoon as he heard the-occafion of their coming, promiſed them a ſettlement if they gained 
n 


. 8 ; 1 | : | | i | 
him the victory, and ſo engaged them to aſſiſt him. By their bravery fighting as if for liberty and their . 1 
2 * country he overcame his enemies, and having laid waſte: the countries neareſt to him, and almoſt de- | 1 


5 | 
a * ſtroyed their inhabitants, beſtowing their lands agreeable to his promiſe on his victorious auxiliaries. | __ | 1 
= They parcelled them out by lot; but as many of them had fallen in battle, and the reduction of their — i 
8 numbers put it out of their power to occupy the whole, they granted that part of it towards the eaſt to i 
_ © tenants-P ſeverally paying a certain tribute: the reft they inhabited themſelves. On the ſouth they had 
un - Mx neighbours the Franks and part of the Thuringians, whom the late ſtorm of war had not reached : i 
4 don the north the Normans, a very fierce people: on the eaſt the Obotriti: on the weſt the Friſians, | 
15 * againſt w hom they had conſtant employment to e their borders by treaty or fighting.” | But to re. | 
— turn to the Saxons among us. | | 
7 The Saxon power long flouriſhed under the nennedlly befots-meinibued.; till thoſe kingdoms conſurtied Englund. | 
YL by civil war fel] out laſt under the 2 of the Weſt Saxons. For Egbert, Hog of this Weſt Saxons, | 


in U. ;fperg. NIS. n. Gale, » Adam Bremenſis. Id. | | » colonie, | 
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ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 


OY himſelf maſter of four of theſe kingdoms by conqueſt, about the year 800, and being already poſſeſſed 


of the remaining two in proſpect, in order to unite under one name kingdoms which had fallen under one 
ſovereign, and to preſerve the memory of his own nation, iſſued an order for calling the heptarchy, which the 
Saxons had held, Englelond, i. e. Angle Land. Hence in Latin it is called ANGLIA, a name formed from 
the Angles, who were moſt numerous and braveſt of theſe three people. For they had occupied Northum- 


berland and Mercia, the largeſt countries, together with Eaſt Anglia, while the deſcendants of the Jutes held 
only Kent and the iſle of Wight, and the Saxons only Laſt, South and Weſt Saxony: a very ſmall tract 


compared with the extenſive territory of the Angles. They had been long before called from theſe in ge. 
neral Angles, and in their own language Englatheod®*, Anglcynne, Englcynne, Engliſcmon, though each kingdom 
went by its own particular name. This appears among others from Bede, who intitles his work the Hiſtory 


of tre Engliſh Nation; and in the Heptarchy thoſe princes who Exerciſed ſovereignty over the reſt were 


called Kings of the Engliſh nation. At that time the name of Britain was loſt among the inhabitants of 
this iſland, and preſerved only in books not in common uſe: whence this our country is called by Boni. 


face biſhop of Mentz a native of it + Tranſmarina Saxonia. At laſt king Eadred about A. D. 948, aſſumed 
the title of king of Great Britain, as did Eadgar about 970 that of Monarch of all Albion, in ſome charters, 


Upon its taking the name of England the Angles were in the height of their glory, and according to 
the revolutions of human affairs haſtening to their decline. For the Danes, who had for many years to- 
gether infeſted our coaſts, at laſt began to deſolate this kingdom i in a moſt miſerable manner. 


Alf, Ulf, & c. 


Ken and Kin, 


TE intended to have annexed here a ſeries I ſucceſſion of Anglo-Saxon kings, both under the hep- 
tarchy and monarchy[RJ, but as this does not ſeem a proper place, and a bare liſt of names would be 


very unentertaining, it may perhaps be more agreeable to ſubjoin ſome brief obſervations on the power, 
import, and meaning of their names, made in a courſe of reading, particular ly of our grammarian Alric. 
: Not with a deſign to explain every one; that would be a laborious taſk, and it is no eaſy matter to tranſ- 
late into another language ſuch barbarous names which have great emphaſis, ſuccinct brevity, and no ſmall _ 
ambiguity +. But as moſt of them are compounded and that of a few ſimple words, I ſhall explain thoſe 
- ſimple words that the ſignification of the compounds, which were all fortunate and lucky, may the better 


appear, and that we may lee the ſame correctneſs | or as s Plato calls it Orthotes, of en, 1 among 


all nations. | 
AEL, EAL, and AL, in compoſition, like the Greek Tha, "RE all or 1 TRE Actin al- 
together victorious, Albert altogether illuſtrious, Aldred all-reverend, A. 89 all- peaceable. T o theſe in 


ſome meaſure anſwer Pammachius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. | 

AELF, pronounced j in different dialects C/, Nolph, Hulph, Hilp, Helfe, and now Helpe, 1 ien aſſiſtance, 
as  Aelfwin, victorious help: Aelſcvold, the helping governor : Ae Niva, ſhe that e to which cor- 
reſpond Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 

ARD implies natural diſpoſition or affection : As. Godard, divine diſpoſition : Reinard, upright Giſpoſion 
Giffard, benevolent and liberal diſpoſition. Bernard, filial diſpoſition, &c. 

ATHEL, Adel and Ethel, noble. Thus Atbelred, noble in council; Albelard, noble ale Elle. 
bert, noble and illuſtrious: Etbelward, noble preſerver. 

BERT is the ſame as bright with us, or illuſtris and clarus in Latin. Thus 1 ever 8 $i: 


bert, illuſtrious Conqueror, as Bertha in German, Eudoxia in Greek, according to Luiprand-: And 0 of the 


like import were Phædrus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampidius, Fulgentius, IIluſtrius. 
BALD, according to Jornandes, is equivalent to the Latin Audax, and till retains the ſame meaning: 


Thus Baldwin, and by inverſion Minbald, is bold Conqueror: Ethelbald, noble brave: Eadbald, fortunately | 


brave: to which correſpond Thraſeas, Thrafimachus, Thrafibulus, &c. 


KEN and Air denotes conſanguinaty : as Rinulph, kindred's help : — kindred's defender : Kitt 


burg, kindred's fortreſs: Kenric, mighty in kindred. 
CVTH conveys an idea of knowledge and ſkill: as Cuthwin, kkilfull conqueror : Cuthred, ſxilfull coun- 
ſellor: Cuthbert, for ſkill renowned: to which correſpond Sophocles, Sophianus, &c. 


EAD in compoſition, and alone Eadig, denotes felicity and happineſs. Thus Fadwarf, happy pre- 
ſerver, Eadulph, happy help. Eadgar, happy power: Eadwin, happy conqueror ; not very different from 


which are Macarius, Eupolemus, Fauſtus, Fortunatus, Fælicianus, &c. 


FRED ſignifies peace, as places of refuge were called by our anceſtors Fredflole, i. 3 chairs of peace: SY 


Frederic, powerful or rich in peace: Winfred, victorious Peace: : Reinfred, ſincere Peace. 


* Deov. a nation. + Ep. to Pops Zachary. | 1 porphyrius de theolog. Phœnicum. 
<4 ULF auxilmm, Lye. where ſee theſe compounds, | 5 | | 


[R] The reader will find this ſupplied in the account of the Saxon coins hereafter, 


LE 


ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 


 GISLE* was the Anglo- Saxon term for an hoſtage; as Fredgi e, hoſtage of peace: Gebert, illuſtrious 
hoſtage; as Homer among the Greeks. 

HOLD, in antient Gloſſries as well as Wold, is to be tranflated governor and chier We alſo in 
other places Love, as Holdlie lovely. 

HELM implies defence; as Eadhelm, happy defence: Siphelm, viforious defence : Berthelm, illuſtrious 
defence: agreeable to the Greek names Amyntas, Boetius, &c. | 

HARE and Here differently pronounced ſignify Army and Lord : thus Harhold, cial of an army: 
Hareman, chief in the army: Herebert, diſtinguiſhed in the army: Herwin, victorious army: not unlike 
the Greek names Stratocles, Polemarchus, Hegeſiſtratus, &c. 

HIL, in Alfric's grammar, is explained Hero and Heroine : thus Hildebert, iluſtrious hero: Mathild, 
heroic virgin: and Wiga occurs in the ſame ſenſe. 

\ LEOD, i. e. people: thus Leadgar, powerful among the people. | | 

LEOF fignifies love: thus Leefwin, r of love: Le Man, beſt beloved: as Agapetus, Eraſmus, 


Eraſtus, Philo, Amandus. 


MVND, peace, whence our lawyers call Mundbrect breach of peace: ſo Eadmund, happy peace: A 5 
thelnund, noble peace: Alcmund, all peace: nearly nn, to which are * Heſychius, Lenis, 


Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. | 
RAD, Red and Rod in different dialects ſighiſy until; as Conrad, powerfull or fkcilfull council : Ethu- 


red, noble counſellor : Rodbert, in council illuſtrious! ſimilar to which are Eubulus, Thraſibulus, &c. 


RIG hgnifies en rich, brave, as we learn from theſe lines of F ortunatus : 


Hilperice pen þ 2 F barbarus ad/it 
Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. ETD 


Hilperic potent, in barbarian tongue 
Thy name implies the brave auxiliary. 


As 2 all ITY : Athetric, noble hero: parallel to which are e Polycrates, Crato, Planer, Opin. | 


SIG* was uſed among them for victory: whence Sigbert, by victory renowned: Sigward, victorious pre- 


Victor, Victormus, Vincentius, &c. 

S TAN among this antient people was a termination of the ſuperlative degree: as s Allan, moſt noble: 
Beiſlan, beſt : Leofian, deareſt: Wiſtan, wiſeſt: Dunſtan, higheſt, ret 

WI” is holy. Thus Wimund, holy 7. _ eminent for holineſs : a Alwi, all holy like Hicro- 
cles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, &c, 


WILLI and Ph among the Anglo-Saxons, as Bill at preſent among the Grams, ſignifies many: Thus 22 Vill. 
 Willielm defender of many: Mildred, reverenced by many: We Ifred, n to Many: to which anſwer - 
Polymachus, Polycrates, Polyphilus, &c. 


WOLD and Wald* denoted a chief or governor : whence Bertweld, illuſtrious governor ; Eibelwold, 


noble governor; Herzwald, and by inverſion Waldher, commander of the army: 


But enough of this ſubject; and more than enough for others as well as myſelf on ſo rrifling a matter. 


It will perhaps be more intereſting to inform poſterity (if theſe papers have the good fortune to reach The name 4s 
them) of what I myſelf have ſeen; how as Egbert ordered this hithermoſt part of his kingdom to be called Britain rex 


ENGLAND, fo after near 800 years, while I was reviſing this work, king James, by the fayour of 
heaven and hereditary right ſovereign of the whole iſland, with the applauſe of all good men; that this 
iſland lying within itſelf, ſurrounded by the ocean, ſhould henceforth be united in his perſon, under one 
crown, in one common ſyſtem of language, religion, laws, and judicial proceſs, and for the advancement 
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ſerver: Sigard, victorious diſpoſition; and almoſt to the ſame effect Nicocles, Nicomachus, Nicander, 


Sane. 


mr 


Wald 


ſu med. 


of laſting happineſs, and extinction of antient enmity, bear alſo one common name, did, by proclamation 


in the ſecond year of his reign, aſſume the name, title, and d Ale of King of GREAT | BRITAIN, in all 


forms except thoſe ot law. 
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To theſe Etymologies of Saxon proper Names Biſhop Gibſon has added the 
following general Rules for deducing the Names of PLaces in England, which 

with all due deference to his Lordſhip's {kill in Saxon Literature, are here 

improved from Mr. Lye's Dictionary, publiſhed by Mr. Manning. 


A B Nene! is frequently a contraction of Abbod, implying + that the place had or belonged to a monaſtery, 
AC, AK prefixed, ſignifies an Oak, 


AL, ATTLE, ADLE, ſeem a: of Æthel, fel, noble » famous, as ALLING and ADLING are 
of fEpeling. 
AL, ALD, from eald, antient, and ſo is frequently the Norman all. 
AL, HAL, from healle, hall or place. 
ASK, ASH, AS, from arc, an a/þ tree. 
BAM, BEAM, imply a me fituation, from beam or beom, as BARROW a _— from beapu or 
beappe. : | 
BRAD, from byad, broad, Alte : 
BRIG, and perhaps BRIX, from bhicꝝ, b _ a bridze, ill pronounced i in the northern counties brig, 
BRVN, BRAN, BROWN, BOVRN, BVRN, are all derived from bupn, bunna, a fiream, river, or 


brook, 


BVRROW [BVRROVGH], BVRH, BVRG noh. 605 bs bun, by g, a iy, town, tower, 


Mm caſtle. 


BYE, BEE, from bys, a "= RY | 
CAR, CHAR, perhaps from the Britiſh Caer a city, | SORE 
CASTOR, CHESTER, from ceaprep, c pronounced as k, a city, town, or caſtle, from the Roman 


5 cen, the Saxons —_— to fix i in ſuch en of e and N as the Romans had Dore built o or 


fortified. 
CHIP, CHEAP, CHIPPING, from cyppan, ceapan, to ey; imply «market. py 
COMB or COMP, from the Britiſh c4m, a valley or low ſituation. i 
COT, COTE, COAT, from cor, a cottage. 5 
CRAG, Britiſh, a „cep rock, as ſtill uſed in the northern counties. | 


DEN, from den, a valley. 


DIR, from deop, wild beaſt, or, if the 4 ſtand on a river, from 1 Britiſh, waters 


ER, in the middle of a name, may be contracted for papa, deellers. 


ERNE, ERON, are to be derived from epn, zpn, a place. 3 | » 
| EY, EA, EE, from q an and, or ea water, a river. Oo Lo 
FLEET, FLEOT, FLOT, from fleor, a bay, e/uary, 0 or river. 
GRAVE, from zpzp, a grove, grave, or cave. 

HAM, from ham, a houſe or abode. 


HOLME, HOWME, from holm, a river 7 ze a ee furrounded by water ; alſo a bill or mountain 


as Somner. 


HOLT, from 6 a 200d. 
HYRST, HVRST, HERST, from byppe, a grove. 
INGE, from ing, a meadow. D 
LADE is the mouth of a river, from lave, a fiream or chanel, or from ladian to purge or aich, 
LEY, LEE, LAY, from leag, a field or paſture. 
LOWE, from hlæp, a hill, heap, or barrow, Gothic hlaiw. 
- MARSH, MERSE, from mene, a fen. 


. MER, MERE, from me ne, a pool or lake. 


OVER; if the place be near a river it is derived from open or oppe a bank; or it diſlinguithes two places, 
whereof the other has uſually the epithet of Nether, from uren andn en. 
PRES, PREST, perhaps from ppeore, a priecſt. 
RIG, RIDGE, the ſlope of a hill, from hpicc, hpicg, Iſlandic briggur, a back. 
_ STED, STEAD, from pred, rede, poyd, vide, a place, or, if on a river or — from rade. 
STOKE, STOCK, from yrocce, the trunk of „ tree. 
STO W or STOWE, from poop, a place. 
THORP, THROP, TROP, TRHREP, TREP, from Foppe, A village. 
TON, TVN, from Tun, a 7own, 
WEALD, WALD, WALT, from peald, a wood or wwold. 
WERTH, WEORTH, WYETH, from peo Si, a farm, court, village, or ſtreet, 
WIC, WICH, from pic, a vage, a bay, creek, or a . caſtle. | 
WIN implies a batzle, from pin, war, 
WOLD from polo, a plain or place clear of wood, and ſometimes alſo a Wood. 
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SAXON COINS 


N-imitation of the Roman coins ſubjoined by Mr. Camden to the hiſtory of that people in Britain, biſhop 
Gibſon annexed five * tables of Saxon coins, with notes by Mr. Walker, who ſeems to have underſtood 
very little about them, and Mr. Thoreſby, who read the legends with as little truth or certainty as Mr. 


Thwaites or even fir Andrew Fountaine. As this branch of our numiſmatic ſcience has been more fully 


underſtood fince Mr. Walker, Mr. Thoresby, or Dr. Wotton commented on thoſe tables, in order 
that this edition may not want any of the improvements adopted i in preceding ones, it has been thought 
© not amiſs to annex a ſeries of ſuch Saxon coins whoſe genuineneſs may be depended upon, in the order of 
ſucceſſion both of Kings and prelates, in the ſeveral diviſions of the Heptarchy, and after the Heptar- 


chy to the Conqueſt, comprehending a period of above 300 years, from A. D. 758 to A. D. 1096. Many 


more coins might have been added, but theſe may ſuffice as a ſpecimen of our early coinage both by 
princes and prelates, which may ſerve to trace the progreſs of the mint- maſter's art among us, as well as to 


illuſtrate ſeveral hiſtoric facts. Many of fir A. Fountaine' s are only duplicates of the ſame kings, and | 


too many in biſhop Gibſon have no relation to the time. I ſhall content myſelf, therefore, with giving one 
or at moſt two, of the moſt remarkable of each of the kings, aſcertained by later and more experienced 


numiſmatic antiquaries, with a ſhort illuſtration. Still leſs ſhall J enter the liſts with Mr. Salmon or 
Mr. Wiſe, who on ſuch miſtaken . contend that the coins commonly aſcribed to the "Picks ans 


belong to the Saxons, 


« It is highly probable the Saxons were too much engaged in ſybduing their enemies, eſtabliſhing 


« themſelves in their new acquiſitions, and other more neceſſary employments, to turn their thoughts to 
« the mint very ſoon after their arrival in Britain. There was ſome ſpecie ſtill remaining in the iſland, 
« and perhaps ſufficient for their uſe at firſt. ' It might poſſibly be a century or two before they bent their 
ee thoughts this way, or had occafion to do it; and they might begin in ſome kingdoms ſooner than in 
« others, and in none very early. Hence it may ariſe that nobody has ever ſeen any money of thoſe il- 


« luſtrious princes of the weſtern kingdom, Ceaulin, Ceadwalla, nor even of Ina, the predeceſſor of Ethel- 8 


« weard Þ,” The princes of Kent living on the coaſt mg be the firſt to coin ane for the purpoſe of 
commerce with the. continent. 


| Mr. Pegge is of opinion that we have not a gh Saxon penny „older than Ethelweard, king of Wes. 
ſex, who acceded 727 or 7285 nor one piece of Saxon coinage that does not Pn us with the mint- 


maſter's name and the place of coinage, or both l. 

“ Mr. Thoreſby's famous unique of Edwin king of Northumberland, = died A. D. 631, the « coin in- 
% ſcribed PENDRED, fince loſt from the Cotton collection, that aſcribed by Selden and Speed to Adulph 
e king of the Faſt Angles, who died 680, or ſoon after, and two others by them referred to Sighard and 
„ Offa kings of the Eaſt Saxons 694 and 709, and a fourth to Aelfred king of Northumberland 705, are 


« all of dubious authority. Not to infiſt on the neatneſs of the Anglo-Saxon letters, the title of Rex 


Anglorum on the firſt is by no means applicable to a fingle heptarch, however ſo applied in Bede, who 


lived a century after the times he treats of, and in ſome charters which are thereby proved ſpurious : | 
© and it is further to be obſerved, that the place of coinage appears on no coins, except on ſome prela- 


* tical, till after Athelſtan's time, nor does the particle ON, without the word Monetarius or. ſome ab- 
breviat ion thereof, appear till after that, The ſecond bearing the name of ADVLFVS PRISIN or 


* FRISIN, q. d. Friſingenſis. Rev. VICTYRIA ADVLEO 3 is to be referred to Adulph duke of Guel- 
* derland 1467 ©,” 


* We have no Saxon coins remaining for almoſt : a century after the lateſt laws of their firſt 8 | 


7 which were not enacted till almoſt 1 5o years after their firſt ſettlement in this kingdom, The next 
* are all of the eighth century ; none older than Eadberht of Northumberland, or Offa of Mercia, 
* when all the little appearance of a Roman taſte was entirely loſt. The engravers, inſtead of raifing 


* arelicf for the head, were ſcarce able to cut à few letters for a legend. Theſe approaches to the 


* laſt ſtages of barbariſm began as carly, and made an equally rapid and effectual progreſs in France. 
be very thoughts of exhibiting any figures upon their coins, or preſerving the leaſt remains of 
their former taſte, were entirely given up. Charles the Bald, grandſon of Charlemagne, thought it 
* neceſſary to eſtabliſh this ar Om practice by a law. In an Ty of the eſtates of France held at 


i In the ff edition there were only forr les: a fiſth was added from Mr. Thorefby i in the ſecond, The coins in theſe 8 have 
lep! incorrectly copied and irregularly claſled, and ſeveral German and other coins have got in among Saxon. 
Mr. Pegge' s MS, view of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the Cottonian library before cited p. Ixv. 


„ Aflemblage of coins, p. 47. 123. A 4 Pegge's MS, abi ſup. Aſlemb. p. 21 48. 
A MS. Ib, Aſemb, P. 1. 
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great monarch to enact, Ut in denariis novæ noſtrae monetæ ex una parte nomen noſtrum habeatur in 


8 A X 0 N OI 8. 


7 Piſtes A. Di 854, not long after the union of the Saxon kingdoms, it was thought worthy the care of a 


& oyro & in medio nominis noſtri monogramma, ex altera vero parte nomen civitatis, & in medio ciuxf? 
6 This was all the little ornament which theſe princes required on their coins, and ſure none of the French 
tc edicts were ever more readily or univerſally obſerved. It is no wonder that their neighbours the Saxons, 
« who did not make ſo conſiderable a figure, ſhould ſoon fall into the ſame way of coining : nor but dme 
& obſcure traces of a better manner were ſtill preſerved among them. We ſee from almoſt the beginning 
ce of the ninth century ſome rude remains of that original from which their coins were taken. We have 
ce there the imperial coronet the ſame as upon the Byzantine coins, the ſceptre and mund, the helmet and 
4 diadem, the Roman habits, as the imperial robe and fibula upon the ſhoulder, the ſymbols of public 
« Peace and Serenity, the pontifical ornamients, as the pall upon the archbiſhop's coins, and the mono- 


« grams ſuch as were frequently uſed on the Byzantine. One of them where the head is adorned with an 


imperial diadem, and routid it ALFRED REX, has a monogram or cypher on the reverſes, which 
© Mr. Thwaites explains Civitas Nordwic or Norwich, and is a proof that the coin belongs to Alfred the 
« Great, and not to Alfred of Northumberland as Mr. Walker and fir A. Fountaine had conjectured. 


The ſeries ends with a penny of Harold, the laſt of our Saxon kings b. -” 


It has been the general opinion that our Saxon kings coined no gold at all. Put in a late contro- 


“s verſy between two learned members of the Antiquarian Society i, it was agreed on both ſides, that the 


« Saxons had their gold coins. They differed only on another point, to whom, or to what claſs the gold 


coins lately diſcovered in England were to be aſcribed. —Theſe coins are called Mancuſi or Mancs *,” 
One in the Pembroke cabinet is by Mr. Pegge referred to the Daniſh kings of Northumberland, as is 


another, in the hands of Mr. Simpſon of Lincoln, which he firſt engraved. Ir is of little conſequence 


whether this laſt was a Daniſh or Saxon coin. If it was either of them, it OY es the ſame ac the real 


utterance of ſuch coins from the mints of this kingdom!. | 

The filver coins are extremely thin, the better to prevent JOEL EE Their wle is equi to 
threepence Engliſh, and they were called Pennings. Their weights differ according to the value of ſilver 
at different times. The legal weight and eſtimate of the Saxon penny continued the ſame invariably 
through the whole period of their government, though often very irregularly minted. It was always 
the 240th part of their pound, and the true weight ſhould have been about 224 Troy grains m. 

The Saxon penny was called Nzmmus by the Anglo-Norman hiftorians. They had alſo a haefling or 
halfpenny, and a farthing ; both of them moſt probably of filver. Sir A. Fountaine's Tab. VIII. 1. 
and 4. may be of the firſt ſort: the farthings would not weigh above five grains and an half n. 

Another coin was a Sceatta (Scearra), * of d made a Scilling or fivepence, conſequently it was 
a quarter of a penny . 1 

Their copper coin was the Shea © or half a kalbing . 7. Of theſe ſome few remain. They arc ſuppoſed 
to be peculiar to the Northumbrian kingdom, and found only within it. A ſpecimen i 1s Inſerted at bottom 
of our plate from Hickes's 1oth plate. | OE 

Mr. Clarke has clearly deduced the conformity of the Saxon coinage to the Greek and Rows. 

The ſeveral kings of the Heptarchy expreſſed their kingdoms after their own names: thoſe of the mo- 
narchy ſtyle themſelves Rex Anglorum, and Athelſtan and Edgar Rex fotius Britannia%. _ 

The uſual ſtyle of the Saxon coinage is to exhibit on the head fide the name of the King round a buſt or 
croſs, and on the reverſe the monetarius or mintmaſter's . ; | 


2 Baluzii Capitularia II. 177. | E Sce our ur fig. 33s 
k Mr. Clarke's Connexion of 83 Saxon, and Engliſh Coins, p., 46. 424. | 

i Mr. Pegge's diſſertation on ſome Anglo-Saxon remains, 1750, 4*. and Mr, North's epiſtolary diflertarion on ſome feppoſed Saxon 

1d coins at the end of his remarks on Mr. Clark's conjectures, 17.529 4 | | 

K Clarke's Connexion, p. 273. 280. 353,364. | 15 p. 371. 5 425. 

Ib. 424—427 Wi J Ib. 432, 433. 3 Wife, ib. p. 231.4 

The Saxon mintmaſters (Myne rene, Mende being perſons reſponſable tor their reſpective performances, their names we gene- 
rally expreſſed on the ſpecie; ſometimes alone, as univerſally « on the ſticas, and ſometimes along with the place of coinage, Our leſt aut!- 
qua ries of the laſt age have frequently miſtaken the nun of the mintmaſter for ſaints; biſhops, abbors, kings, earls, and other great per- 
ſons, for places or offices, and I know not what; and among other crrors imagined that the parties coin?d money to” themiclve-, and in 
their own right, than which nothing can be more falſe; and this they have farther conceited by miſteadir g M. MO. 210. MON, MONE. 
MONET. and MONETA Moneta inſtead of Monetarius,” Peyge's Aſſembl. 68, 69. 

The few ſpecimens here given of our Saxon coinage, may ſerve to enfurce the expediency of a reviſal of fir A. Fountain's 's plates, wich 
a new and enlarged Commentary, ſo ſtrongly inculcated by Mr. Pegge (Ib. 77.) and a continuation of fir Andrew's ren plates with many 
more containing the coins of that ſeries diſcovered fince 1705, with an account of he minis and minimatters, each coin properly ar 
thenticated to be placed at tne head of the reſpective reign, | 
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FOR the better Illuſtration of the annexed Map of Saxon Eogland, we mall give the 
Names of the Places, in alphabetical order, from Biſhop Gibſon's Liſt of them 


at the End of his Edition of the Saxon Chronicle, adding thoſe in Bede, &c. 


A. 
Abbandun, Abingdon. I. 137. 
Actbercuring, Bede, I. 12. IV. 26. 
Icemancear ren, Akemanceſter, Bath. I. 91. 
Aclea, Okeley, c. Surrey, I. 168. or, as Spelman, 
Acle, e. Durham. | 
Tefan- minfvep, Axminſter, I. 38. 
Adgefren, Bede, I. 14. Veverin, in Glendale. 
$. Zomundbypz, St. Edmundſbury. II. 72. 
Abe ncupniz, Bede, I. 7 


Edpin eb Edwin' Leliffe, ſuppoſed Eggeſcliffe, 


urham, on the banks of the Tees. 
Ad Rar Bede, III. 3. Barton on Humber. 
Ad Lapidem, Bede, III. 16. Stoneham, Hants. J. 117. 
Tzgele by iu d, Ayleſbury. I. 314. 
Adtuityrdi, Bede, V. 28. Twyford, Northumberland. 
' Exelerpopd, Aylesford, I. 213. 


Eʒele yo de, Eclefworth, in Nasſpurgh Hundred, | 


c. Northampton. 
Flea, Leigh, Wilts. . 400. - 
Alm, Elm, in the Iſle of Ely. II. 141. 
Efce dun, Aſhdown, c. Berks. I. 135. 
AEfcxon, Aſhton, 
Axyrpeld, Eaſtfield, c. Northampton. 
Apron, Eaſton, } N 
Arepingy voce, Taviſtock. 
Abandun, Eddington, near Weſtbury, Wilts, £ 89. 
A%elbpzbren minrxen, Hereford. 
A%8elnga dene, Alton, c. Hants. CM 
_ Avelmgarzze, Ille of Athelney. I. 57e - 
Tpene, Avon river. 
Nene mu, Mouth of the Avon. 
ANgmunde rxham, Amerſham, I. 314. 
8. Albane, St. Alban's. I. 336. 
Ilcluid, Dumbarton. 
Albepinzle, Aldwinkle, c. Northampton. II. 190. 
Aldby, Villa Regalis, Bede, II. 9. | 
Ambnerby u, Ambreſbury. 
Ancamg, Thorney, c. Cambr. II. 187. 
Ande pe ha, Andover. I. 7. 
Xndned, Newenden, I. 123. 
Andpedepleaz, | 
Andnederceaf cep, 
Anbpadppald, The Weald of Suffex: 1. 135. 122. 
Angle ye ge, Angleſe. 
Xpuldpe, Appledore. I. 223. 
Apoyrerran, people living on the river Arrow. I. 43. 
 Fpundel, Arundel. I. 186. 
 Appan, Arrow river, c. Warwick, IV. 329. 


Axraundune, Aſhdown, c. Eſſex. II. 42. 
b. Auʒurcinep minycey, St. Auſtin's 8 at 


Canterbury. 


— — ace, St. Auſtin's Oak, c. Worceſ- 


ter. II. 354. 


. 

Badonicus mons, oe” I. 16. Bath, or * Banneſdown, 
Smith, | 
Haccanceld, Beckingham. 

BaSancerten, Bath, Pax BaSan, L 61, 
abbanbypg, Badbury. 
| Badec \npylla, Bakewell. II. 303. 

Bebbn n-uph, Bamburg, c. Northumberland. I. 238. 
Banepby nig, Banbury. I. 286. | 
Bappe, Barrow, c. Rutland. | 
Bancopnabupg, Banchor, in F lintſnire, Bede, II. 2. 

nac 
Beanhuereie, 0 Berk ſhire. 
Barz, Baſing, Hampſhire. I. 120. 


BuSaucerTeD, BaGon, ye Ba dan, Bath, 
0. I. 


Ben 
Bap dani, | 
Bedanpond, Bedford. I. 323. 


\ Lanw-pape-pice, the kingdom 


Beambnne, Bampton, c. Devon. I. 44. 
at =>" S8. Bemflete, Eſſex. II. 42. 
Beapy al1T, 

anen, Bardeney. I. 229, 


Bedanheapde, Bedwin, c. Wilts, I. 199. 


| Bevericep peo, St. Edmundſbury, II. 72. 


Benepica, Bennington river, c. Hertford. I. 336. 

Benninprun, Bynpingoun, Benepmgrun, RAE, c. 
Oxford. I. 292. | 

Beopeplic, Beverley. 

Beopcle1, 

Beopkenlau, 


perde, e Gloceſter. I. 252. 
Beopzhpopd, Burford, c. Oxford. I, 285. 


 Berekinz, Berking. Il, 41. 
| Beonnicaf, Bernicia. 


Benpocpcipe, Berkſhire, I. 147. 
Bepanbypis, Banbury Caſtle, Wilts. I. 113. 


' - BepnzcearTep, Burceſter. I. 287. 5 
BolliSexear, Bulldyke- gate, on the ſouth-ſide of the 


Abbey of Peterborough. 


Borenham, Boſcham, c. Sufſex. I. 185. 


Bnavan &, Broadwater, c. Kent. 


 Bnadanpehc, Steepholme, in the Severn. 


Bpavenfond, Bradford, Wilts. I. 69. 

Bpamcun. 

| Bpecenanmene, Brocknockwire: near Bredkcock. 
Bpztene, Bredon-foreſt, Wilts. I. 87. 


| Bnencpopoy, Brentford, Middleſex, II. 3. 
Bpeodune, land near Peterborough. II. 467. 


Bnerenlond, Bryxenlond, Bnidrene, Bnrrene, Bye, 
cene, Britain, 


Bpicgpeop, Bnirdoy, Briſtol. I. 63. 


Briadun, Bede, V. 23. Bredon. | 
- Bpixxze, Bjucge, Bridgenorth. II. 8 


Bpicyalar, Britans. 
Bpunnabuph, Ford near Bromridge, in e 


land; as Se III. 238. Brunburh, c. Che- 
.- thire. 


Buccmgaham, 5 ' Buckingham: L. 31% 
reyne, — ——ſhire. I. 313. 


Bun, Bupch, Peterborough. II. 167. 


Bupnepudu, Bernwood-foreſt, Oxford. I. 299. 


Bugenceayregn, Burceſter. I. 287. 


Butx tun, Bucd1zingoun, Buttington on the Se- 
vern in Shropſhire. | 


Bypepepran, Beverſton, e. Gloceſter, I. 263. 
Bypcune, Burton « on Trent. | 


2 


| Læne, Carehouſe, c. Northumberland. 
Lalne, Calne. I. 88. 

Caelcacaeſter, Bede, IV. 23. Tadcaſter. 
Lannganmeppeer, Canningron marlhee, e. Somerſet, | 


Canzinzanmepreer, Kentiſh marſhes. 
Campodunum, Bede, Il. 14. Almondbury. 
Lant-pana-buph, or bypuz, Canterbury, . 215. 
Lanx- pape, the people 0 ws. 


Lapleol, Carliſle, 

Cappum, Charmouth, Dorſet. I. 43. 

Cattaracta, Bede, II. 14. Catteric. 

Larvpa, Caſtor, c. Northampton. Il. 166. 

LealchySe, the ſcene of a council called by 0 
king of Mercia A. D. 


_ Teaprep, Cxprep, Cheſter, 
Lend, Leuvlons, Kent. 


Lentmngar, Kentiſh men. 


_ Teoprep-15e, Cheriſey. I. 169. 


„ | Leopcepne, 
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Tumbpa, Fumepland, Cumberland. 
Landapic, Canterbury. 


| Bebe. he inhabitants of Depenareyne, Dep 


ExPLANATION of THE SAXON MAP. 


TLeogcepne, Keſte ven. II. 225. 


Le ndicerpond, Charford, Hants. I. 115. 
Le hbicerleag, Chardſley. I. 315. 


 Lepbicerona, Yarmouth. II. * or Southampton. 
Lerrpercype, Cheſhire. II. 421. 
| Lice, Chich, St. Oſyth, Efſex. l. 46. 


Linge rde ly, Kingſdelf, a boundar y between Ramſey 
and Peterborough abbies. | 

Lyngepcun, Lyningeſ vun, Kingſton. 

Lippexceapren, Chicheſter, 1. 18 Go 

Lliprun, Clifton, c. Dorſer. I. 45. 

Lhtepn, Chiltern, 1. 313. 

Llive, Cliff, or King's Cliff, Northamptonſhire, II. 187. 

Lloperhoo, Abingdon, c. Berks, I. 136. 

Lnobbenrbupg, Bede III. 19. ee Suffolk. 

Lolne, Colne, Eſſex. II. 46. 

Lolnecear cep, Colcheſter, II. 46. 

Loluberbuph, Coldingham. 


 Lonceapcen, Cheſter le Street, III. 107. 


Loxpexzeare, Corte caſtle, Dorſet. I. 44. 
Coqued inſula, Bede, Cuthb. 24. 3 ri ver. 
Lopnpealar, Cornwall. | 


Torham, Coſham, Wilts. I. 88. | 


Loprepp ond, Cosford. 
Lodinzham, Cottingham, | 
Lovencne, Coventry, II. 330. | 
Lnæccilade, . 2B 
Lpeccazelave, jGricklade, Wilts. I. 87. 
Lpeccanfopd, | 


 Lpecxanpond, Crayford, Kent. I. 2 12. 


Lpeazanpond, 


_ Epwrancun, Crediton, Dos | 27. 


Lpiprepcypic, Chriſt Church, Canterbury. 55 
Enocepn, Crookhern, I. 56. 


_ Epuland, 
; Lnoland, } Croyland, 1 II. 223. 


Lpundal, Crundale, Hants, I. 197. 


Lparbmicxe, Cambridge, c. Salop. 
Lyichelmepleape, Cuckhamſley-hill, "OE I. 1 37. 


Ly mene yoga, near Wittering, Suſſex; I. 192. 
 Lynemeperpopo, Cummerford, Wilts, L 98. | 


Lyner, Kennet, Wilts. 

Lyningerchve, Kingscliffe, c. Northampton. IL. 87: 
Lyppanham, Chippenham, I. 88. | 
Lypencep cen, Cirenceſter, I, 263. 

Eynieby pig, Cherbury, c. 8 a. 403. 


| D. 

Dacore fl. Bede, IV. 32. Dacre river, berween 

Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. 

DD 
| De Trean:rean, Duuſton, c. Cumberland. 
Delpeodar, Dalreudini of Bede, I. 
St. David, St. David's. 
Dent ANY \The kingdom of Deira. 
Denar, nanpcype, Pepnarcy pe, Devonſhire. 
Deniſburna, Bede 1V. 2. Dilſton. 


and Cardigan, 


Denapoda. 
Deopaby, Derby. II. 30 r. 


Deopbircipe, Derbylhire. 5 
Deonham, Derham, Norfolk, and Gboceſter. 
Decphuyfr, Deerhurſt, c. Gloceſter, I. 261. 


Depapuva, tue ſpot where Beverley monaſtery was 
tounded. III. 14 


nw 1 Bede, II. 13. Derwent river in 


Derwentio, Yorkſhire. 

Dereuopd, a place near Peterborough. 

Pic, St. Edmund's Ditch, the boundary of Eaſt 
Anglia and Mercia, II. 125. 


Nn Hobi. II. 548. 


Duplin, | 
Dode pSopp, Doſtrop, c. N orthampton. 


Coon | wo, 8 
pic and rej pe, York, III. 9. and ſhire, III. 3. 


- Enep, 


_ Euvepham, | | 
Exendic, Aſendyke, a drain or cut in Cambridgeſhire, 


Fauneypeld, Feverſham, 


Doppe, Dover, I. 219. 
Domuc, } Dunwich, II. 76. 


Dunmoc, 


Dopcercearrep, Dorcheſter, c. Oxford. > 290, 


Dorcie, Bede III. 7. 
Dope, Dore in Northumberland. 


Dopnperap, | Dorſetſhire. 


Doprædaxr, 


Doppidcearre, Canterbury. 


Drippelda, Driffield, III. 14. 


Dunefrxaple, Dunſtaple. 
Dunholm, Durham, III. 105. 


E. 
Sade rbyprd, Eddeſbury, in the foreſt of Delamere, 
in Cheſhire, II. 424. | 
Eadmunderbyp1z, St. Edmundſbury. 
Sadulper neyye, the Neſs in Eſſex. 
Ealpeprun, Allerton, III. 20. | 
Salominrre n, the old minſter at Wincheſter, : 


_ Ealnpic, Alnwick, III. 238. 


Eat Lentinxar, Eaſt Kent. 
—— Engle-aj-an, Eaſt Angles. 
deaxe, dexar, Eſſex, II. 41. 


—— dexnapice, the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons 


comprehending Eſſex, Middleſex, and Herts, 


_ Eaxlholme, Axholm, II. 233. 
| Ecxbyphrea dan be ear can zealpuda, Brixton in 


Wilts, near Selwood, in Somerſet, 


Ee, Eye, near Peterborough. 
_ Exonepham, Enſham. 


Ellandun, Wilton, I. 89. ” 
— 45 . IV. 19. Ely, 1. 125; 
Elmete, Bede II. 14. Berwick i in Elmet, | 
Elmham, Elmham. 


8 Enplapelda, Englefield, © Berks, I. 1 30. 


Copen 


Spe 
Euon, 


Ebopa 
errhoe re jpe. 
Everlam. VEveſham, II. 353. 


belonging to Croyland abbey. 
ex dun, Eaſton, c. Leiceſter. 
Exan cearvep, Exeter, I. 27. 
Exan mu, Exmouth. 


E. 


Feapnoun, Farringdon. 


Farne, Bede IV. 27. Farne iland. 

 Feapnham, Varnham, I. 169. 

Fe Sanleag, Frethern, 2. Glocelier.... Ea 

_ Fepcepmus. Re 

_ Fleambupz, Flamborough, c. Leiceſter, HI. 15. 

Deomod, Demetia, the part of Wales comprehend- ; | 
ing the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, 


Finchamprede, Finchamſted, c. Berks, 
FleaSanbyrig, Fladbury, II. 354. 


Folcer- Nan, Folkſtone. 


Fnome, Frome river. 

Fno nal Mourh of the river Frome, near Toole, 
Fpau 5 44 

FONT FI II. 3 

Fepnlax, Hereford, II. * 

MERE III. 271. 


2 


Bee Gateſhead, Ad capræ caput, Bede Ill. 


27, HE 109, 
Dapulpond, Camelford, c. Cornwall. 
Ganmus, Yarmouth, Ii. 75 
Le gnerbuph, Gainſborough, II. 233. 
Deng, Gilling, III. 24. | 
Lildenbupa, 


Lilden 
b 
8 
Genlac 
L:lln; 
Pj 
Llarne 
Dleapa 
Pleape 
Plep 
| Llou 
Glevi, 
[100M 


Lype] 
T,uall! 
Luldp 
Lydy! 
Gyrvu 


| Pzpe, 
| Hacan 
0 
Pepe! 
Pazuy 
Pazup 
Nami 
Papep 
Peamy 
1 
peadle 
Ne aT 
PeSp 
Pela5 
Penge 
Peopt 
Peonc 
bean 
Pepur 
Peper 
Pepbc 
be dpe 
Nec d 
pibe 
Plidap 
bocne 
Polme 
Home 
Ppevj 
Deo 
Ppipy 
Pnope 
bumb 
bund! 
0 
hunde 


f 
Ppeall 
Depp 
Price? 
by dci 
bee 
D N. 
05 I! 
Þ; Oe, 


leanh 
Vo 
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le, 


! 
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ExxPLANAT ION OF THE SAXON MAP. 


| h, Peterborough, ſo called from the gilding Idle, Idle river in Sherwood foreſt. _ 
De ed on the church by abbot Leofric. Incuneningum, Bede, V. 12. Cuningham! in | Scotland. 


Sax, Chron. A. 1052. 
Genlade, Bede V. 8. Yexlade | in the iſle of Tanet, 
Pulinga, Gillingham. 
Llæ fem f n f Clageobug, I. 38. 
Ulafnep, 
. 


bleape cerren, Gloceſter, I. 461. 
Tlep 


| Llon 


Ge vi, Bede II. 14. Bowent. 
robmundingabam, Godmanham, III. 140. 


bnanranbryce and feype, Cambridge and ſhire. 


II. 123. 


Ei: wo cearde n, Bede, III. 19. Cheſterford. II. 123. 
Lpond 


pfenaſye, Greenwich. I. 211. 


Izlea, Clayhill, between Brixton and Eddington, 
Wilts. 


Inzeclmngum, Bede, III. 14. * Richmond, 
Yorkſhire. 


liermus, Yarmouth. II. 95. 

II, Hu, Heiv, Icolmkill. 

In Fepnguin, Reppington, or Heppingham, Pete | 
II. 2 


Inis nase Bede, IV. 6. Bophin, Ireland. 
Incingapels, Irchinfeld, c. Hereford. 
ISanceafcehp, Bede, III. 22. Tillingham, Efex, II. 43. 


Kalcacearde i, Tadcaſter. III. 8. 
Kede ping, Kettering. 


— Griffin's caſtle, or Rhudlan, Ce et Rs K. Oxford. 1 


lintſh " 5 
zuehr, Wharf river. 7. 
55 6 Ipſwich. II. 75. 
LallngaFopd, Wallingford. I, 1 48. 
Buldpond, Guilford. I. 167. | 
Libplepe, Ilip, Oxfordſhire. I. 298. 
Gyrvum, Bede, V. 21. Jarrow. | 


Þ. 
hi llefeld, Co Northumberland. 


| Hacanos, Bede, IV. 23. a place on Whitby Sand, 


z miles from mend 3 from Scarborough. 
Smith. 
PrpcingapceaſTen, Haſtings. J. 190. 
Pazupzald, 
* Ju rraldeham, 
hamcun, Southampton and Northampton. I. 116. 
Papepic, Harwich, II. 46. 


Hexham. 


in Berks. 
Peablege, Hadleigh. l. 74. 
bedped, FHarficld, '& Herts. 


PelaSyn, Ellerton, e. York. © 
PeopT 


. \ropd, Hertford, 1.3 36. 


| Peancu, 


benuxu ele, III. 24. Hartlepool, in. 104 


Pepexopd, Hereford. 

Depborrle, Harbottle. III. 237. 
PeSpelda, Hatfield, c. York. 

pec dolde rcham, Hexham, III. 234. 
phepma, Ireland. | 

Pldapopd, Lidford river, B N 
Pocreparun, Hokenorton. 

polme, Holmwood, Suſſex. 

Homelea, Bede, Ul. 16. Hamble. | 
Ppeopanvum, Repton, c. Derby. II. 301. 
bpeodrond, Bede, III. 15. Redford, Hants, I. 117. 
Pppum, Ripon. III. 8. 
PnoperceafTep, Rocheſter, I. 213. 
Pumbep, Humber river. 


ceſter. 


ls 
Deilles de, Whaley. c. Lancaſter. 
depp, Whorwell abbey, Hants. 


pccar, Wiccii, in Worceſterſhire, near the Severn. 


Þyrane, Whitchurch. 


'Tepne, Whithern in Galloway in Scotland. 
r fand, Witſan, near Calais. 


hrhng beni, Irtlingborow, c. Northampton. 


5e, 1 liche. 


leinhoe : Boſton, 
Vor. 1, 


peamrrede, one of the three towns called Hamſted, | 


5 Lund - denby piʒ, 


L. 
Lambhy de, nen I. 170. 
Lege, 
Leg, cearren, Cheſter. II. 403. | 
Lig, „ : 
a Leftingham, near Whitby, Bel III. 


| 23» 
Leger, 
Lezpa, 
Leden, n Leiceſter II. 193 194. 
L1zopa, 
Lygpa, - 
Licerpeld, Lichfield, II. 2 
Liqea, Lee river. I. 336. II. 4 


Lidecearche, Legionum urbs, K ONT IE Bede, 1. 7. 
_ Ligeun, Layton in Ellex, or Leighton in Bedford- 
hire. 
Limene mus, the mouth of the river Rother, or 
New Romney. I. 222. 

Lmncolne, 
Lindcylne, 
Lincolla, 


Lede. II. * reine, ſhire, II. 223. 
Lindcyllan,J 8 


hene rde rdun, Hengſton hill, in Cornwall See J. 7. Lindirpapna &, Bag: 


Lide rip, Ir 

Lars or erred, Lig, ad 

Lindirpa pas, ä „UI. 227. 

Lo dene, Lothian. 

Lhydes, Bede, II. 14. Leedes. 1 5. 

Lundene, 
Lund: one, 
Lund: une, London. I. 3. oy 
Lund vdenbuph, | 
Lundepic, 


Lyzeanbuph, Lai: e. Leiceſter, as Camden. 
IL. 19 5. or 3 e. Bodlord. 


Pa 
Macklin: Bede, Il. 14 Milfield. 
Magerecas. 


Pundhoge, Huncot in Sparkenhoe TRE EET c. Lei- Celdun, Maldon. 


M ailros, Bede, IV. 27. Melros. 


Untanbune and cy ne, Huntingdon and ſhire, IL MenTe, 


COancye, angie, 
Mann ie, 


chænlebeonge, Marlborough. 
_ COxzppixe 
— — 8 ö Merſey iſland. 
8 Malvoifin caſtle, built by the Conqueror, 
| near Bamburgh. II. 236. 

Maniqceayden, Mancheſter, 

Mareppeld, Oſweſtry. III. 399. 

Meade lme rbyhiq, Malmeſbury. 
Oeapcpederbunnanyrede. 

Meanvari, Bede, IV. 13. part of Hants among Eaſt 

and Welt Meonſborough, &c. 


1 * | edey⸗ 


Oran Fond, Otford. I. 212. 
Oxna 


Geverhamrrede, Peterborough. II. 167, 

Mevepzze, Medway river. 

Medeley, Medley. III. 5. 

Meme na, Mimeram river, c. Herts, I. 336. 5 

Mevaniæ inſulæ, Bede, Il. 9. Angleſey and Man. 

Me hanxcun, Mepe run, Me nendun, Me nedune, Mer- 
ton, c. Surrey, I. 170. or Oxford; or Merdon, 
Wiles. I. 110. 

Meppe, Ihe marſhes of Kent about Romney, 

Ceppepane, ſ and their inhabitants. I. 222. | 

Michaelrcope, St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall. See 
bs to 


chidbel Anglap, the inhabitants of Middle England, 


or the counties of Warwick, Stafford, &c, 

| Seaxe, thoſe of Middleſex, II. 2. 
Middelaun, Milton, in Eſſex, Kent, and Dorſet. 

Mund ume ſu, Montgomery. 


Oy nce, the Mercians. 
Q) æha, Mere. I. 102. 


N. 


Nye, the Neſs point in Kent. 
| Naranleag, Natley, c. Hants. I. 115. 


Nen, Nyne river. II. 166“. 
8. Neod, St. Neot's. II. 153. 


Niduari, people on the river Nid and Sele rich. 
Bede vit. Cath. 611. 


Nie mynyreg, New Minſter at Wincheſter, founded : 


by Edward the elder, A. D. 90g. 
NopSbuph, Norburgh, near Peterborough, and 


north of it. 


— pole, Norfolk. II. 93. 


-hamTun, Northampton. 


— hund ed, Norman's croſs hundred 


In Huntingdonſhire. 


——-muS, Buoy of the Nore at the mouth of the 
Medway. | 


——-axendon. Il. 167. Northampton. 


reype, ſhire, II. 165*. 


ror agg LE | Northumberland, and its in 
| „ habitants. III. 231, 


Nop S-PFeallar or Feal-cyn, North 3 | 


——-pop 61 ) Derb II. OI, 
Nops o Gs 


Nopd6 pic, Norwich, n. 94. a 


Non 
1 


Ol: nee, ha Eight, an iſland in the Seyern, in Glo- 


ceſterſhire. I. 261. 


Oxene 


jxopd, Oxford. I. 287. 
rey ne, | * I. . 

p. | 
8 Paſham, c. Maden. I, 313. 


Pay dun, Paſton, c. Northampton. 
Parhicyea, Batterſea. I. 170, 
Peaclond, the Peak in Derbyſhire. 
Pedpida, Parret river, c. Somerſet, on which ſtands 


Petherton. 


Pedproan mus, 8 of the river Parra, near 


Huntſpill, where it eypties itſelf into the lea. 
I. 56. 57. 
Peanpahal, } Bede L 7. 
9 


Pennulcun, 


Penyihorceopp, the Land's-end. See 1. 8. 
Penda, Bede, III. 22. Pant, or F reſhwel!, Eſſex. 
Peohcar, 

Pihxar, . Picts. 

Pyhrire, 

Peonna, 

Peonho, LN e. Somerſet. 

Peonnum, | 

Pepenefea, 


Pepenefea, eee l 189. 


Fepenfea, 
2 


Taphele, Sax. Chron, p. 46. 


„ DSeapebem, 
Seanerben, )_ 
_ Sceanbupx, Scarborough. III. 17. 


ExPLANATION or THE. SAXON MAP, 


3 Perſhore, II. 3 54. 


Pincanheal, Finchale, e. Durham, 
on the eaſt ſide of 


N Bede, III. 27. 
0 river Were, 

Pinenden. 

Popx, Portland. I. 43. | 

Popreloca, Portlock bay, c. Somerſet, I. 55. 

Poptermu', Portſmouth. I. 118. 

Ppuucerpplob, 


P bekenne p. c. Hants. 


Ppypear, 


| R. 

Rathmelſigi, Bede, III. 27. Mells or Mellfont. 
Raculp, Bede, V. 8. Reculver. I. 215. 
Rendlerham, Bede, III. 22. Rendleſham, Suffolk, 
Reving, Reading. I. 150. 

Rihala, Rihale, c. Rutland. | 

RiSephampeld, Rotherfield. I. 191. 


Rokingaham, Rockingham, in Northampton. II. 169. 0 


Rugenope, Rowner, c. Hauts. 
Runcopa, Runkhorne, c. Cheſter, II. 416, 
Rumenea, Romney. 


 Rumep1ze, Romſey, I. 117. 


Repracepcen, Richborough. * 217. 
N Rutland. II. "yy 


Sæpe nne, Severn river. 


 Sanvpic, Sandwich. 


dcœ xerbypiʒ, Shaftſbury. I. 45. 
Sceapize, Shepey iſland. 

Sceobypiz, South Shobury, Eſſex. IL. 42. 
Sceohy dan, Sherſtan, Wilts, I. 96. 


Scienpran, I. 286. by Camden in his notes on the 
Saxon Chronicle, places it at the ſhire ſtone, 


parting the counties of Oxford, Gloceſter, Wor- 
ceſter, and Warwick. 
Scinabupn, Shirburn. I. 45. 
Sconeham, Shoreham, I. 188. 
Scocland, . 


8 {Scotland and 10 inhabitants, 
Scottia, Bede, IV. 16 


Scinyp peype, Shropſhire. u. 39 5. 


dc nobberby iq, Shrewſbury. II. 398. 
dealyudu, Selwood, c. Somerſet, I. 61. 


Sealxea, Selſey, Suſſex. I. 186. 


deanbyhig, 


Seanobypig, Salibury, I. 90. 


Seccanvun, Seckington, c. Warwick, II. 331 


 Selecun, Silton, c. York. 
Selcſeu, Bede, IV. 13. V. 19. Selſey. 
dempiqaham, Sempringham, c. Lincoln, or Empring- 


ham, c. Rutland. 


Seoponbupzar, the ſeven cities which Mr. Camden 
ſuppoſes to have been in Northumberland. III. 


241. See Fiphupgap. 


Sheoverham, Abingdon. I. 147. Seukeſham, Leland, W. 


Shnobbercype, Shropſhire, II. 395“. 
Sliopapond, Sleaford. II. 226. 
8napoun, Snowden hills. 


SnaTingaham and rey pe, Nottingham and . II. 


283. 
Soccabypg, Socburne, c. Durham. 


Solent, Bede, III. 16. the ſea between England and | 


the Iſle of Wight. 
Sceppond, Stafford. 


_ Srarpopbycype, ———lhire. U. 375. 


Srana, Stanes. II. 2. 2 
Sdæqponde rbnycqe, Stanford - bridge, c. York. 
STanepig, — c. Northampton. | 
Stanford, Bede, V. 19. | 
8 Stert Point. I. 26. 


g Scpecled, 


ie 


C | 


II. 


and 


Temefe, 
Tæmere, 


EXPLANATION OF 


Srpædlęd, to avoid the inroads of the Scots 


and Pits, returned into Wales, and ſettled near 


the Vale of Cluyd. II. 575. 

Srpeonepbeale, Whitby. III. 17. 

dScpe vꝑohd, Stratford on Avon. 

ScupemuS, Mouth of the river Stour at Harwich. 

Sualva fl. Bede, II. 14. Swale r. 

Sumunfræcas, Somerſetſhire. 

SumuPTun, Somerton. 

eu8bep, Sudbury. II. 74. 

$u$polc, Suftolk. II. 72. 

SuShymbpar, inhabitants of the ſouth ſide of the 
Humber. 

$u8p1hzar, Southern Pitts, 

Su ðpipe, 

3 er. I. 167. 

Suðpea, 

guð Seaxe, Suſſex. I. 185. 

SuSpepc, Southwark. I. 170. 

Spanapic, Swanwich, in the iſle of Purbeck. 


die Thæfed, Svineſhead, Co Lincoln. 


Tabenchpp, Topeliffe. Il. 2 5. 
eee eqe, 

Tamapeon Srqe, — II. 37 5. 
Tame, Tame. 


Tame rmuð, Mouth of the Thames. - 


Tancun, Taunton. I. 57. 
Tezncun, Teignton in Devon. 


Thames river. 


Teme ypond, Tempsford. 
Tenec, Thanet. I. 217. 


Thælpeale, Thelwel on the Merſey, Cheſhire. II. 486. 


Theorcenhall, Tettenhall. II. 375. 
Theodpond, Thetford. II. 93. 


Thonneie, Thorney, in Cambridgeſhire. 
Thopp, Thorp by Kettering. 
 Thpokonholr, Trokenhole, Cambridge, near Lin- 


colnſhire. 


Ima, Tine river. 


Tilabupx, Bede, III. 22. Tilbury. 


Duangcearce, Caſter, Lincolnſhire, II. 232. 
Tinanmu®, | 

Tac, | Tynmouth, | 

Tilabupzh, Tilbury. II. 47. 

Toreceaftep, 1 owceſter. II. 165*. 

Tinus fl. Tine river in Lothian. Bede vit. Cuthb. 
Jonebhicge, Tunbridge. | 

Tpeonra, Treanta, Bede, IV. 21. Trent river. II. 
r 

Tupcep1ze, Torkſey. II. 22. 


JTunnacef cen, Bede, IV. 22. Tinmouth. Ul. 237. 


. Chriſt Church, Twinham. 


TpuSabmg, Trowbridge. I. 89. 


n Southwell, II. 28 5. 


Pilpapae dun 
PFolpneðdon 


rus SAXON MAP. 


: renecled, DP reall erer of Galloway, who 


3 p. 

Palalex, Whalley. III. 129. 

Vanacing, Wantage. I. 148. 

Fe nham, Wareham. I. 45. 

Ve nin qpic, Warwick, II. 328. 

fcype, —-ſhire. II. 327. 
Fæclingaceaſ den. Verulam, Bede, I. * 
Pechngipopac, Watling ftreet, I. 3 

Faldun, Ad murum, Bede, III. 21, Wales, Suffolk, 
Paldun, Walton, near Peterborough. 
Fealrh, the Saxon name for foreigners, 
Peallap, Wales. 

Pelmejpropd, Walmsford. | 
Pealmzapond, Wallingford. I. 148. 
Feorq, Were river. III. 105. 
FealSam, Waltham, II. 4:1. 
Ferlamceapcen, Verulam. I. 331. 
Peapobypz, Warborough, c. Oxford. 
Perc Lenringas, people of Weſt Kent. 


See I. 1. 


PFecedpopc, W atchet, c. Somerſet. I. 55 


Venda, Bede, III. 15. Wincheſter. 


1 Weſtminſter. II. 6 


de xe, Wellex, 
Vealay, Cornwall. 


See |. 1. 


5 Perranp du, Weftwoode, Wilts. I. 100. 
© Permon, Wedmo re, c. Somerſet, 
Pibbandun, Wimbledon. I. 170. 


Pidpircdun, Witherington. III. 237. 
Y1zanieopche, Wenbury, c. Devon. 
peoganeceaſ . 

Pegeopnaceaydep, po II. 3 15. 

Lide ſacear cen, | 

Pipeceaj reppcy ne, — U. 351. | 
V1z7angamepe, Wigmore. 


Piht, P1hTland, iſle of Wight. . 
Pihdganaby ug. Careſbrook — J. 123, 124. 


Filnerca, Willſhire. I. 87. 
Pilcun, Wilton. 


„Jed, . Ellerton. 


Pinchelrea, Winchelſea. I. 190. 
r Winburn Minſter. I. 41. 
indleroppa, | 
8 winde, Rik. 

Pindancear reh, Wincheſter. I. 117. 
Pinyadhemep, Wiuander Meer. III. 132. 
Vimpidpeld, near Leedes. III. 5. 45. 
Pinpaed, Bede, III. 25 Broadare river near 
Pmpaed popeame, Alfred. Leedes. | 
PFipheale, Wirhall, Cheſhire. | 
Vipan mus, Monks Weremouth. III. 107 


Pirebec, Wiſbeach. II. 128. 
PFicham, Witham. 


Pi yÿingrun, Warrington, c. N orthampton, near Pe- 


terborough. 


Pice, Courtfield, Wilrs. I. 100. 
Piclepmeje, Wirleſea mere. 
 PFocmgzap, Woking, _ 
 Fodnepbeopge, Wodaetborgh, Wilts. 
 Podenexdic, Wanſdyke. 187. 


Pudercoke, Woodſtock. I. 286. Fr, 
Fulpnunerhamrun, Wolverhampton. II. 37 5. 


Pudiham, Odiam. 


bangen Bede, V. 3. Watton in the E. Riding of 
Yorkſhire. 
Undale, Oundle. II. 166. 
Cra, Pupa, Ouſe river. 
dcoccear cep, Uttoxeter. II. 376. 


Fyppedeypleodc, Wippedfleet, Kent. I. 217. 


1 Wroxceter. II. 397. 


. 
Yeruxzapond; ſomewhere in the New tren, 1 


ſhire, antiently called Ilene, I. 115. or perhaps 
r near Chriſt Church. 


THE 


cxivꝰ* 


EXPLANATION OF THE SAXON MAP. 


THE following are from that handſome edition of King Alfred's genuine Will diſcovered in a regiſter of 
Hyde abbey now in Mr. Aſtle's library, and printed at Oxford, with a tranſlation and notes by Mr, 


Manning. 


Arceng, Eſhing, near Godalming. 
Arerun, Aſheton, Wilts 
Nngmepinz, Angmering, Suſſex, 
Npelcyne, Alton, Wilts, 


/\xanmou's, Axmouth. 


Beading, Beden, Suſſex. 
Beavinthamme, Bedingham, Suſſex. 


Beccaulen, Beckley, Suſſex. | 
Bedepind, Bedwin. 


Lodelminx, Godelmin g. 


Ly lde pod, Guilford. 


heoptcid dune, Hardington, Somerſet. 
Hyrrebupge, Huſborn, Hants. 


Kilpandune, Chilhampton, Wilts, 


Lamboupn, Lambourn, Berks. 
Lead hide, Leatherhead. 


Th 


1 

1 Bhance ncumbe, Branſcomb, Devon. Leydune, Letton, Dorſet or Somerſet. 

1 Bupnhamme, Burnham, c. Somerſet. Lullnzminprep, Lullington, Suſſex. 

1 Bunnham, Barnham, Suſſe x. | | 53 
itt e = Meon, Faſt and Weſt Meon, Hants. 5 
i Lancuccune, Quantock, Somerſet. Mylenbupn, Milbourn, Dorſet. L 
i Lapumcune, Carhampton, Somerſet. | oy: 0 = 
I Lendepen, Condover, Hants  Peperpige, Pewſey. reig 
4 Leodpe, Chedder, Somerſet. - 3 | pire 
1 TLippanhamme, Chippenham. Ry deypeld, Rotherfield, Suſſex. T 
4 Liydune, Chewton, Somerſet, x 
. Lleape, King's Clear, Hants. Sdenynz, Steyning. | | mY 
1 Lolumprune, Columbton. d dupemynyxep, Sturminſter, Dorſet. 8 
9  Enuzpn, Crewkhern. SuFenpyrp, „ C 
i Lnudell, Crundal. dutccune, |] Sutton, n 
vn LumTune, Compton, Suſſex. bs} 8 1 
il Lyreldene, Cheſelden, Wilts. | „ 3 7 
| Dene 3 n Harley, 12 
i] ene, "Oe Thupcrerpeld, Thunderfield in Herley, Surrey. 4˙ 7 
f 8 e Dorey ge Devon. wo of da was a large caſtle, | 4 [ao 4 ME 


Dicelng, Ditchling, Suſſex, | 
EadpunzTune, Adrington, Suſſex, | 
Epfaudune, Edingdon, Wilts. 

__ Exanmynxpeen, Axminſter, 


Felham, Felpham, Suſſex. 
Liyle, Gidley, Devon. 


Fanecing. Wantage, where Alfred was born. 


Veal, the weſt of England. 


. Feomone, Wedmore. 


Pelepe, Wellow. 


Pelz, Willy, Wilts. 


Preceonce, Whitchurch, Hants. 
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Explanation of the Taft of SAXON COIN & 


The firſt twenty-ſeven belong to the Heptarchy; and are, with ſeveral of the e others 
copied from the Tables publiſhed by Mr. Bellamy. 


f 7 K ENT, 

1. ESILBERHT v0 | 

REX. 

| Fthelbert, ſon of Withred king of Kent, fackeeded his brother Edbert in the throne of Kent 723, * 


reigned till 760, when he died *. The reverſe ſeems borrowed from the Roman coins of the lower ems 


ire frequently diſcovered at Canterbury where the mint was b. 
This rare coin belongs to Mr. Charles * and is perhaps the oldeſt or ſecond in Tis ſeries. 
2. LVORED REX LANT | 
$SIGEBERHT MONETA. | 
Cuthred began to reign 798, became tributary to Mercia, and dicd 805; when V was faceeeded by his 


ſon Baldred or Beldred, whoſe coin follows, and who was depoſed ard ”y Egbert who conquered Kent. 
3 BELDRED REX FL. 


DIOR MOD ONE. 


4. AbLSTAN REX. 


TIN ARD MONETA. 


Athelſtan is ſuppoſed to have died 8 51 of 3. His Megitimate father Ethelwulf ceded this Kingdom 
with Effex, Surrey, and Suſſex to him 5 „ and at his death reſumed them. - 


CANTERBURY, 
5 AETHILEARD oN 


M OFFA REX. 


6. VVLFRED REHIEPT 


SAEBERHT MONE TTA 8 
Monogram DORO CV i. e. Doro vernia & civitas. 


+. TIVLNOD ARCEPIS. 


VVYNLORE MONETA. The Chriſtian Monogram: 


8. PLEGMVND ARCHIEP. | 


EPELVLF MO | | | | 
Neo 5, 6, 7, 8. are from the mint of the irchbitwpy of Canterbury. No 5. 1s the moſt antient of dur pte 


Iatcal coins. Athelard filled the ſee of Canterbury from 793 to 806, The inſcription on the obverſe is 
to be read Offa rex Merciorum, The croſs croſlet is a device of great antiquity. The name of Offa, who 
died 796, aſcertains the date of this coin between 793 and 796. Offa had fixed an archiepiſeopal ſee in his 


own dominions at Lichfield, and was ſo powerful in Kent that the primates at ar were forced to 
ſubmit to him ©. No 6. belongs to archbiſhop Wulfred who fat from 806 to 830 or 832 % No 7. is of 
Ceolnoth, ne from 832 to 870 or 872% N' 8. comes from the mint of Tn, archbiſhop from 
889 to 915 f. 


The archbiſhops of Canterbury ehjoyed this privilege of coiriage by the ſtatute of king Athelftan A. D. 


928. who allowed them two mints at Canterbury, the abbot of St, Auguſtin there another, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter another. This indulgence ſeems to have been continued to them on account of their 
having enjoyed it immemorially, and therefore they were not to be totally diveſted of their right 8, 


The archbiſhops of York appear to have had the ſame excluſive þfivilege at leaſt till the law of Athel- 
ſian, and ſo Mr. Pegge n underſtands S. Petri moneta and {mc arep * [A D. 831—854] and . | 


[4 D. 1022, 1023. 1] 8 
w ESSEX 
. EDELVIERED. | 
 MANNA MONETA. 
| Etbelard, Ethelward, or Ethelvierd, waz brother in ay and immediate ſucceſſor to Ina 727, and died 5 
10. LVÞRED REX, | 
_EABA. 


Cuthred was relation and itnmediate ſuceefivt to Ethelard 741, Ad died 7 5 3. or as Mr. North 80 a MM. 


Pegge doubts if this be juſtly aſſigned * *. 


8 \ Saxon Chron. p. 52+ 56. 60, d Pegge's Aſlemb P- 123. 124. © Ib. p. 1=4- 
| \ Ib. p. 9. | e Ib. p. 13. i Ib. p. 16. | N | 
1 5. 5% 58. i See his Diflertation on ſome Anglo-Saxon Remains, p. 16, 17. k Sax, Chron, 
| Ms. account of Saxon and Eoglih coins, with drawings by Mr. Hodſol, pen; Edit. * MS. ſup. Cit, 


—— — —— — — — — — — — —  — 
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12. ERIT. REX. A ſword. 


IMS. ſup. eit. r Pegge Diſſertat. ubi ſup, p. 20. 


SAXON COIN S. 
11. BEORMIRIC REX | 


L EELHFARd. 
Beormiric, or Brithric, ſucceeded his father Cynewulf 189, was W by his wife 900, and buried at 


Warcham n. 


NokTRHUMBERLAN PD. 


IN. E. L. FI. CAR. | 
This was appropriated to the Eaſt Angle kingdom till Mr. Pegge transferred it to Northumberlang, 


there being one of theſe coins mentioned at York, and another whoſe legend is ERIE REX. N. This is 


the Tric of the Saxon Chronicle, ſon of Harold, ſet up king of Northumberland 952, and driven out two 


years after o. 
13. REENAIL. D CYNVL 


AqR. A. MON. TTrRE. 
14. Z IHTRE REX ÞYFLM. 
FIEREMN MODYFLI. 


15. A. NL. A· F CVNVNET = 3 


F-A-H-A*'N MONETAT. 
A. D. 944 king Edmund reduced all Northumberland, and drove out two kings, ul ſon of Sithric, 


D and Kegenald or Rægnold, fon of Guthferth v, Upon Edmund's death 946, Anlaf returned to Northum- 
berland 949, but 952 the people drove him out, and ſet up in his room ric, fon of Harold 7. This is 


the Eric whoſe coin is given Ne 12. Anlaf had jeined Conſtantine king of Scotland to invade Northum- 
berland, but the two kings were defeated by Athelſtan at Brunanburgh 938. Mr. North does not make 


the diſtinction between the two Anlafs, He ſuppoſes the triangle was the Cpirm or white linen cloth 


put over the face immediately after baptiſm, and worn for eight days% Query if not an emblem of 
the Trinity, which i is Fawn appoſite on the coin of a new convert. 1 „ | 
Von x. 


16. FVLSTON. 


E.: ANA ON LVD. 


17. SCI PETRI MO. 


EBORACI CIVI. 
18, SC MARTINIO. 
TRIL ON LIN. 

N' 16, 17, 18. are from the mint 5 the archbiſwops of York. Mr. Pegge rolls No 465 to the 
ſecond archbiſto> of the name of Mul Van who was tranſlated from Worceſter 1002, and died 1023. He 
explains the figures on the reverſe to repreſent St. Peter and the Virgin Mary, patrons of the reſpective 
churches, and underſtands LVD, on the reverſe to be Leedes *. From the reverſe it ſeems rather to be- 
long to Wulſtan biſhop of London 938—996. . 5 

N' 17. bears only the name of the patron Saint of the church of York and not t of any archbiſhop; ſo 
that we know not to which to appropriate it. The mention of Civitas proves that theſe archbiſhops 
coined in ſubordination to the mint and not excluſively as the archbiſhops of gags had done 
till 928. 

Ne 18. is by Mr. Bellamy, given to the church of York, though the Saint is We and Lincoln the 
mint on the reverſe. Mr. Pegge * has very plauſibly conjectured that this was ſtruck by an archbiſhop of 
York, in whoſe province Lindſey and Lincoln were, St, Martin's church might be the principal church 
before the cathedral was, built by Remigius. | 

> MERCTA: :. 


19. OFFA REX. 


TOL.HMVND. 
_ Offa began his reign 756, and died 794. 
Another coin of this prince; OFFA REX M. Rev. EBELNO D; found : at St. Alban 55 and Llp in 


be collection of Mr. Weſt, is 3 in Pl. XV II. of this volume. 


20, E O- BA. 
LYNE $RIS R. E. EI N. U in centre like Monefarius. Query, if the other words OY his name. 
Quinarida, queen of Offa, This ſingle inſtance of a queen appearing on the Saxon coins may be ac. 


counted for by ſuppoſing that Charlemain, Offa's intimate friend, appriſed him of the Roman cuſtom of 


putting empreſſes on their coins, and ſhe was ambitious enough to adopt i it; or © Se may have been 
not Ti of Offa, but ſovereign of ſome Province ii in her own right. 
. LOENVVLF REX ©. ee 
LE- OI · h. EARoM 
Cenu if If aſcended the throne of Mercia 7965 * died $19. 


v Sax. Chro 0 Bellam Sax, Chron, p. 11 
18. ug. ei a | dee range 5 Aſteub. 541. 


t Aſſemb. p. 63. 67. 


K 


been 


33. ALFREDRE = — | 


3% ALFRED RE. 


22, TROLVVEL «©. REX. 
LVL. | 
Czolulf facceeded his nephew Cenelm 819, but was two years after depoſed by Bernulf, 
23. BEORNVLF RE 9M. 
VLSA TORE EO By 
Bernulf, who was a nobleman of Mercia, uſurped the throne 821, and two years after was defeated and 
{ain in battle with the Eaſt Angles, 
24. LVDIER REX ME 
VER GALDH MONE. 
Ludecan another nobleman aſſumed the — 824, but was ſlain in battle or aſlafhinated by the 
Faſt Angles the next year . 
26, VYIGLAF REX 
REDVALD M. 


Hitglaf another nobleman aſcended the throne 82 5. His reign was much interrupted, and che | period of . 


it is uncertain. 


26. BERHTYLF REX Y 


 BYBNVVALD. 


5 Bertulf another nobleman ſucceeded his brother Wiglaf, and died 83 $6.6 or 8 315 


27. BVRERED REX 
BEALLIA MONETA-- | | 
| Burgred became king 8 50, and after a reign of twenty-two years fled from the Danes to Rome; where 
he died, and was buried. With him ended the kingdom of Northumberland which had ſubkiſted 292 years. 
28, ECCBEARIHHY REx. 5 
DEBLZ MONETA. 


This coin belongs to Egbert, king of Weſſex, who eradually retluced: the heptarchy to a { $28; -- 
lter it had ſubſiſted from the coming of Hengiſt 378 years, and from the foundation of Mercia, the laſt of 

the ſeven kingdoms, 243 years . Egbert began his reign 8 19, and died 838, and was buried at Win- 
cheſter. The work of this monarch's coins is ſo bad and rude as juſtly to be wondered at, eſpecially | 
as the money of Offa who died but 50 years before him expreſſes a degree of elegancy. It may in 
5 general be obſerved, that what coins we have den of the Weſt Saxon kings are inferior to the reſt of 
the Saxon money v. | 


29: AEDELVVLF REX. : 
 BEAHOVND MONETA. 


Ethelwulf ſucceeded his father Taben, but kading himſelf not a match for the Danes gave up Kent, | 
ex, and Suſſex, with the title of king of Kent to his natural ſon Athelſtan, and afterwards had Weſlex 


forced from him by his legitimate ſon Ethelbald. He died 8 857, © and was buried at Wincheſter: 
30. AEPELBALD::REX. — 
BEAH VND MONETA. | | 
_ Ethelbald held the kingdom of Weſſex til his death 860, when he » was ſucceeded by h his brother Echelbert 
31. AEPELBEARHT REX. 
SILENRE MONE TA. | 5 | ” 
Ethelbert held the crown of Kent from 8 57 to 866, gs 5 he died, and Was butied at Sherbotn, 


32. AEPELRED REX. 


DYDÞ MONETA. 


;  Ethelred, his younger brother, ſucceeded by virtue of his father 8 will | He died 872 of a mbttal wound 


received in battle with the Danes at Merdon, c. Wilts *, and was buried at Winburn . where ſee his 
epitaph, p. 53. 


AELFZTAN. On the reverſe a Mindeiatn ; LOX DI or LOND CI for 


Londinium civitas. 


TILEVIIE MONETA. 


Mr. Pegge has ably appropriated this c curious penny here engraved after bim to TA Great Al Fred, who 


reigned from 872 to 905. 
35. ERDRAEVVDAE. 
 EREDE EYLR. 
Edward the Elder, ſon of Alfred, ſucceeded his father, and died 92 3. 
36. EBELZTAN REX. 
IZNEL. OENOE. 
' Aibelſtan ſucceeded his father Edward, and dying TT was buried at Malmfbury. | 
In the plate of coins in the Hiſtory of Thetford are two inſcribed EBELSTANI. Rey etſe, EAD TTD If 
MON, and EDELSTAN. Reverſe, EADNDD MO. but whether they belong to Athel/tan, ſon of Ethel- 
wulf before mentioned, under N* 29, or to Ethe Nan the Dane, ſo named by Alfred at his baptiſm 878, is 


uncertain. Mr. North inclines to aſcribe them to the firſt of thefe two princes. Athelſtan, ſon of Edward, 
Was the firſt we read of who attempted a regulation of the money and the coinege of it; enacting by lar 


that there ſhould be but one ſort of money throughout his whole ante. ang 7 nan man ne myne vide buran 
Sax. Chron, * Rapin, I. 221, 7 North MS. dee p. 110. Aſſemb. p. 92. — 102. 
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S A X ON GOLF AN-35 
ponx, that no man ſhould have right of coinage but towns. From which laſt particular we may conclude, 


that every great lord or thane did before coin as he pleaſed, in the ſame manner as William of Newburgh 
tells us the barons and biſhops did during the civil war between Stephen and Maud. All coins that "Oe 


the place of mintage on the reverſe are undoubtedly not ſo antient as this king's reign. The archbiſhop of 


Canterbury's right of coinage did not as commonly ſuggeſted commence from this King's law b. 
37. EADMVND REX. 


ALTARD-ES MOT. 


Edmund, brother of Athelſtan, reigned eight years, and was murdered by a notorious robber 948, and 
buried at Glaſtonbury. This coin from Mr. North's MS. plainly belongs to him, having the ſame mint- 
maſter as on his brother Edred's coins. Sir A. Fountaine has given one (Tab. V. 13.) with OTIL, 


whom we find on a coin of Athelſtan: from both which circumſtances the pennies without the head do 
not, as that learned knight conjectures, belong to Edmund the Martyr king of the Eaſt Angles. 'Theſe 
obſervations, minute as they 1 ſeem, are the _—_ means we have to aſcertain the coins of kings of 


the ſame name b. 


In the Hiſtory of Thetford this coin 1 is aſcribed to Edmund the Martyr. 
38. LADRED REX. | 


LVER NOET or MOET. 
Edred ſucceeded his brother Edmund, and * 9 5 5 was buried a at Wincheſter, 


39. EADVVILE REX. 


' DEORVLF MON EO. 25 | 
Edeoy, ſon of Edred's elder brother Edmund, ſucceeded, and died after a . of four years '9 59, and was 


buried at Wincheſter. 


This coin is from Mr. North's 118. 
. EADGAR REX. 
BEORM TRI bx. 
40. EADI AR REX ANELOR. 
| ALFLAR MO &EOTF. 


Edgar having at the inſtigation of the monks partizans of Dunſtan torn from his brother the Lagen of 


Mercia, ſucceeded him as ſole monarch of England, reigned fixteen years, and dying 975 was buried at 
Glaſtenbury. Mr. North very learnedly points out the difference in this monarch's coins as king of Mer- 


cia and king of England. The Saxon Chronicle, A. D. 936, tell us, that the ſame year Eadgar æ del - 


107 Feng To Mypenayice, took the kingdom of Mercia, which was the year before his brother Edwy's death, 
at which time the firſt of theſe coins might be minted. The next year he ſucceeded his brother in the 
kingdoms of Weſſex and Northumbria : and then the fame Chronicle fays he was king ouep eal Bpyrene, 
or Rex tolius Britanniæ, or Anglor, as is expreſſed on the laſt coin. "This 1 is one inſtance out of _ of the 


_ great agreement of thoſe annals and the Saxon coins.” 


EVVRA MHO. 


« Here, ſays Mr. North, I venture to place this coin, which Mr. Walker and fir A, W aſcribe to 
Sigebry2 ht king of Weſſex, who, according to the Saxon Chronicle, died 755. The conſtant conformity 
of ſpelling the ſeveral kings' names in that Chronicle and on their coins, and the omiſſion of Rex on this 
piece, will not allow me to aſſent to their opinion, and rather intimate that it was coined by ſome petty 
king. In the above-mentioged Chronicle, A. D. 961, it is ſaid king Sigeferth flew himſelf, and was buried 
at Winkurs: I find no mention of this elſewhere, therefore apprehend he was ſome petty ſubſtituted king 
among the Weſt Saxons.” Mr, Pegge© inclines to think it a blundered coin of St. Edmund's-bury, where 
a mint was eſtabliſhed by the Confeſſor, and the four coins in fir A. Fountaine's VIth plate ſtruck. 

Edward, the eldeſt but illegitimate ſon of Edgar, ſucceeded his father; bur after a ſhort reign of not 
four years was aſſaſſinated by the contrivance of his mother in law Elfrida at Corfe, and buried at Wee 
ham, and thence removed to Sherborn. We have none af this king's coin “. 

43. X&DMVND REX ANGLOR. 
— TIDRED ON ÞEOT. 

Edmund, ſurnamed Ironfide, ſucceeded his father Ethelred, but aſter fighting ive battles within the year 
was obliged to divide his kingdom with Canute king of Denmark, and was atlaſbnared 1017, and buried 
at Wincheſter. This and the next coin were minted at Thetford. 

44. EPELRED REX ANELO. | 
OZBERN MO DEO. 
45. EPECRED REX ANLLO. 
AL FZTAN MO LVNDONI. This coin was minted at ani 


Etbelredꝰ ſucceeded his murdered brother. His whole reign which laſted wee na years, in Which 


he was in a manner depoſed for a year by Swene king of Denmark, was a ſeries of vexation and conflict 


f with the Danes, who laid his kingdom under annual contribution of a tax known by the name of Dane- 


' 


gelt. Mr. North has an ingenious conjecture, that © in the coins made for the payment of this tax, which 
was firſt bog A D. 97s 29 Aethelred, amounting. to 30, oo the Alpha and Omega, the hand of Provi- 


o ; North MS, » Aſſemb. 62, 63. 3 4 Ib. 112. 
Ibis king) coin odd have been pl aced before Edmund Ironſide” 5. 
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dence, and the word CRVX, ſgnum fiducie in Chriſio ſalvatore,as fir A. Fountaine expreſſes it; are quite omitted, 
as more agreeable to the Fagan Danes, and Keder on the Anglo-Daniſh coins has ſome other obſervations 
in confirmation of this opinion.“ One of this prince's coins ſtruck at Stamford was minted by the abbot of 
Peterborough, to whom Edgar granted a mint there f. 

A Daniſh medalliſt © has obſerved, that no coins of Canute are to be met with of any other than Engliſh 
mints, notwithſtanding he reigned two years longer in his own country than over England, which he go- 
verned nineteen years. This obſervation ſeems to be confirmed by the diſcovery of ſome of his coins of 
Engliſh mintage with others of our king Ethelred in a barrow in Zeland b. England might be his favourite 


*  refidence, as he had made it ſo conſiderable an acceſſion to his patrimony by compact and ſucceſſion, and 


he affected to court the good will of his new ſubjects by taking the title of Rex Anglorum, and ſinking his 


other title'. Mr. North obſerves, that “ no king that ever reigned in England coined in more different 
« places than Canute. Keder gives 26 cities and towns. Whether this proceeded from the pride of the 


« Dane, and was granted to many towns to procure their affection, cannot be determined. The privilege 
« of coining was not quite free and unpaid for.” The greateſt number of coins of Canute extant in any 
cabinet was believed to be thoſe enumerated by Keder, amounting to 70, fince added to Dr. Hunter's 


collection. In the ſummer of 1774 above 300 came to light, with many ſilver fibulæ, in two cow 


horns, in a great moſs about two miles from Kirkwall, at the foot of Whitford-hill, in Orkney. The bulk 
of them became the property of Thomas Dundas, eſq. of Caſtlecary, fon to Sir Laurence Dundas, and 


th, oral nenn * to place were * in a © Catalogue of « coins of CON” pub- 
liſhed on that occaſion, 1777, 4*. 


Canute died 1039, and was buried at Wincheſter, | 


46. HAROLD REX 


' BRVNVSTAN ON PEOT. 


Harold, ſurnamed Harefoot, ſon of Canute by his firſt wife, ſucceeded his ae but died within the 


year, and was buried at Wincheſter. This coin was minted and found at Thetford. 
Hardicnute, ſon of Canute by Emma of Normandy, and widow of Ethelred, who had been prejudiced. 


in his right to the crown of England by his brother Harold, ſucceeded him, but died ſuddenly of a de- | 
bauch at Lambeth, ROE gives a coin of him: HARTHCNVTE | 


LEFVVINE ON LINCO. 


47. EADy ARD ANLLORV. The king ſeated on his throne with his won, globe and per | 


BLALERE ON DEOT. The crols and four NT 


| 5 EDDVEARD REX. 


ELFFERD ON LVNDL | | | 
Edward, ſurnamed The Confeſſor, ſon of Ethelred wi n was reſtored to his paternal domintons on 


the death of Canute's two my and * 9 yours; He died 106 5, and was buried at 


Weſtminſter. 


«© The great variety af this king's 8 coins has never yet THEN I believe, attempted to be acootatied for. | 
_« Hiſtorians inform us he was bred in Normandy, from whence he brought ſeveral cuſtoms which grew 
into uſe here, particularly that of ſeals, and likewiſe that of often varying the money, and every time 


« petting a profit or fine, called Monetagium, mentioned in the Grand Cuſtumier de Normandie; of 


* which, though not by that name, frequent mention is made in Domeſday book. The following is one 


c inſtance out of many: In civitate Wireceftre habebat rex Edwardus hanc conſuetudinem quando moneta 
* yertebatur ; qui/quis monetarius dabat xx ſol. ad Lundoniam pro cuneis monetæ accipiendis. This fine or 
* monetagium continually increaſing after the Conqueſt, and being looked upon as a great grievance was 
* reſtrained, and in great meaſure taken away by Henry J. TI will * for the great variety of 
« coins of this king, and of the two firſt Williams k.“ 1 | 


The coin here engraved was found among a 2 parcel of ſilver pentties of king Harold I. and William 
the Conqueror, on St. Mary-hill, London, 1774]. | 


The ſpecie of the Confeſſor is very plentiful. Mr. Walker obſerved a great many more chan he was 


2 aware of; for as he no where fluctuates more than in this reign, he every now and then wrongs the 
© prince by giving his money away from him. He had ſeen more however than he has engraved. Sir 
* A. Fountaine has adjudged 47 to this Edward, and I think is right in every fingle piece; and, indeed, 


now we are come down ſo near the Norman conqueſt, one may reaſonably expect the greater clearneſs ; 
* ſuch notes and marks as may aſcertain the coins to their reſpective owners with a good degree of cer- 
> tainty, The Confeffor's money is of nine ſorts. The general marks that run through them all are à 
modern way of ſpelling, either in the firſt or ſecond, and ſometimes in both the ſyllables of his name; 


* Eadward, Edevaerd, Edward, Edwerd, according to biſhop Gibſon's obſervations in his preface to the Saxon 


Chronicle, where, obſerving that the hiſtory of the tranſactions in theſe annals from the death of Alfred to 
* the Confeſſor's age was penned. by perſons who had an exact knowledge of them, and conſequently 


« » . [2 : 1 * . . . 2 } 
were living at the time, he adds, * rem eandem confirmant virorum nomina, que non alio modo in Chronico 


* Saxon, 0 Chron, 15 19. 5 e Broder, p. 39. 
ormii Mon, Dan, p. 47. Mr. Berch, a learned Swediſh antiquary, obſerves, that coins of Ethelred, Edward, and Canute, are found 


in 1. x quantities in che earth in Sweden; a certain proot of commerce between the two kingdoms. Letter to Mr. Valtravers 1702, f in 
« DOC, min, 


| Malmfþ, De geſt, reg. H. p. 41. | 5 * North MS, 1 Archzo!. IV. 356. pl. xxi. 
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3 , O—⁹ůRͤ N dn. 
Saxonico ſcribuntur quam inciſa in numiſmatis conſpitimus. Quod vero idioma Saxonicum in ea parte que vitg; 
« tradit Hardacnuti ac Edwardi Confeſſoris haud parum immutari incipit, ac reſectis vocalibus, fyllabis item 21 


* dam ad noftrum efferendi morem paullatim vergere, id etiam pro nobis facit. Iis enim temporibus revera mutay; 


« cepifſe teſtem habemus Edwardi Confeſſoris numiſma in quo regis iſtius nomen ED/y ARD exaratur, cum tamey 


* nominis origo & antiqua ſcriptio EADYE ARD poſtulent. Ejuſdem numiſmatis pars adverſa in qua LEFFING 


* ſcriptum conſpicitur pro LEOFFINE idem teſlatur. The coin his lordſhip refers to is in Camden, tab. II. 18. 


where the reverſe has LEF/ INE, and we ſhall attempt to reſtore the ſame name with the ſame orthography 
to Sir A. Fountaine, tab. VI. Edward I. where at preſent it is read REFPINE. It is not to be ſuppoſed that 


e the old way of writing was left off univerſally in an inſtant. It is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe to ſay, 
that they began to innovate ;z otherwiſe we have LEOFENOD and LEFNOD, and LEOFRIE in this 
« reign, and LEOFFINE and LEOFRIC in the next. But the king's name on the face fide of the coin 


« cited by his lordſhip is EAD ARD, as it is on the Confeſſor's broad ſeal. But the argument and obſer. 


“vation is not leſs juſt, ſince the latter ſyllable, though not the former, is modern, and upon other pennies 
e we have EDPARD and ED/ERD. Theſe approaches to the preſent method of ſpelling being found 


„ agreeable to that part of the Saxon Chronicle which the right reverend editor with great reaſon eſteems 
e to have been penned in the Confeſſor's own age, will go a great way in appropriating theſe coins to him, 


« Before we have it always without variation EADPIEF and EADLAR, and in thoſe twenty-five pieces 
« which ought to be attributed to Edward the elder, and carry a quite different aſpect from theſe in every 


reſpect, the name is invariably written EADVVEARD, and ſo the Saxon Chronicle. We muſt expect 


« to find it written in the ſame manner whenever we have the pleaſure of handling any money of Edward the 
«© Martyr the ſucceſſor of Edgar, for the Chronicle always calls him Eadweard. As for the termination 


«© VVEARD which is the moſt antient and genuine, and offers itſelf on all the coins of Edward I. we have 


4 ſomething like it in Fountaine, table IV. 5. and Camden, table II. 2. but in the other pennies the run is ſo 
« general in the more modern way, and that not only in the king's name, but in the mintmaſters ELFERD, 
« that they are not to be accounted of. The broad ſeal has it alſo on both fides VVARD. The next general 
« mark is the Saxon P, which occurs but once in the whole reign of Edward the elder, viz. Camden IV, 17, 


but on the Confeſſor's univerſally, except the reverſe of Fountaine VII. 43, and the broad ſeal. This cha. 


“ racter, which is nothing but the V cloſed at top V, and afterwards rounded for expedition and neatneſs, 


came not into common uſe on coins till the age of Ethelred I. the brother and ſucceſſor of Edward Il. 
and conſequently all the Edwards“ coins imprefled with it muſt belong to Edward III. or the Confeſſor. 
„The king's ſtyle is Edward Rex Anglorum, which appearing on many of theſe coins aſſures both them and 
„ all the reſt of the ſame mark to the Confeſſor. The broad ſeal has on both ſides Anglorum Baſileus, and 

not one penny of Edward the elder preſents us with this full ſtyle. The feverſes have moſt of them a 


*« croſs with double lines of ſome ſort or other, for the better directing of the ſheers in dividing the penny 


“ into two or four parts to make halfpennies and farthings. This double-lined croſs was firſt uſed in Ethel- 
werd the Second's time. Thoſe pieces that want it are confined to this prince by other marks; as the 


« ſameneſs of the mintmaſters, the full face which is in a manner peculiar to this reign, or ſome other diſ- 


e criminating ſingularity. Thoſe that have the croſs belong to the Confeſſor's mint, there being no ſuch 


“ on the coins of the other Edward or of Edgar, the type of whoſe money would moſt probably be 
« imitated by the workmanſhip of his ſon Edward the Martyr. The inſcription on the reverſe runs uni- 
„ formly DORR ON EOFERFIL, or to that effect, which is conſtant in this, the ſubſequent, and ſome 


« reigns after the Norman conqueſt, I cannot ſee reaſon. to admit that antiquated word Monetarius in 
„ any one inſtance. How different then is this legend from thoſe of Edward the elder, where we have 


c the mintmaſter's name alone, or only ſome abbreviation of the word monetarius to it. This mark may 
« alſo diſtinguiſh the Confeſſor's money from that of Edward II. for it was far from being the general 
« vogue either in Ethelred II. or even Canute's reign. Laſtly, the place of coinage is never omitted; 
« whereas it is hardly ever inſcribed on the coins of Edward the elder, nor often on the pennies of Edward 
« the Martyr, which much reſemble thoſe of his father Edgar. The pennies of the three Edwards before 
* the Conqueſt are with far more certainty diſtinguiſhable from one another than thoſe of the three firſt 
« after the Conqueſt ; which is chiefly owing to the firſt three having reigned not in ſucceſſion as the 
« others”! - | | | 1 5 N 


49. HAROLD REX AN GL. 


P VRGOD ON DEOT. PAX. . 

Another reverſe has VLFKETEI. ON EO. 3 
On the death of Edward the Confeſſor Harold was elected king, but loſt his crown and life at the battle 

of Haſtings, and as with him ended the Saxon line we ſhall with him cloſe the ſeries of Saxon coins. 
cc Though this king reigned but a few months he ſeems to have been ſtudious to perpetuate the re- 
e membrance of his reign by frequent coinage. That theſe coins which are all alike [on the obverſe] 
* belong to this Harold is certain from the name of the Monetarius VVLMAZR, which is found of 
e great numbers of the coins of William the Conqueror, lately dug up together with thoſe of Harold in 
«© Romney marſh. Sir A. Fountaine finding theſe coins moſt numerous aſcribes them for that ſole reaſon 
I conceive to Harold I. ſon of Canute, who reigned above three years, whereas this laſt Harold was 
“king but nine months, Yet this is by no means a proof in theſe caſes ; for the coins of Hardicnut who 
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te reigned near three years, and ſince Harold I. are as ſcarce as almoſt any of the Saxon kings, There are 
« many reaſons to believe that the Saxon kings were always attended by Monetarii who trequently coined 
« money for preſent exigencies in towns where the king reſted ; which will account for our finding money 
« minted at obſcure places, and that perhaps only once. Upon that ſuppoſition I imagine that one of 
« this king's was minted at Rumney in Suſſex (ON RVMET) when he went to meet William the Norman. 
« The word PAX being to be found only on the coins of the Confeſſot, Harold, and William, intimates 


« jt aroſe from ſomething that had particular reference to them. I apprehend it was fiiſt on the account 


te of the peace between Godwin Harold's father and king Edward A. D. 10 52, when he granted his ⁊pið 
« or pax to the earls, as the Saxon Chronicle informs us. The particular articles of that peace hiſtorians do 
« not give us, but it ſeems as if the promiſe of ſucceeding to the crown was part of the ſame. The 
« Chronicle, ſpeaking of Harold's taking the kingdom, ſays it was as the king (Edward) had granted or 
« agreed with him". Upon this ſuppoſition the Pax upon Harold's coin pointed to the agreement which 
« was the foundation of his title, and William the Norman having a like promiſe from the Confeſſor 
« when he was in France, might with equal reaſon ſtamp the word on his coin to remind the people on 
« what footing his title ſtood .“ 1 = | | 


| 8 ST1cas. jb | 

1. Ethelbert or Ethelbred, ſon of Mollon Athelward, was ſet up 774, driven out 778 F. 

2. Eardwulf 795 or 7964, driven out by Alſwald 806. 5 
3. Eanred 810, died 841. Carte ſays he reigned 33 years, and died 8433. | 

4. Ethelred 841 or 843. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, next year oppoſed by a faction who ſet up his 
ſon Redwald, but he being flain in battle by the Danes, Ethelred was reſtored, and three years after 
aſſaſſinated 848. 5 5 & PE a. it | | 

5. Oſbright or Oſbert, a northern nobleman, was next ſet up, but having violated the wife of earl 


Bruern, her huſband raiſed a rebellion, and ſet up Alla or Ella 862, who after five years war called in the 
Danes, who flew Oſbern in battle near York 867, after an unfortunate and ſhort reign, 


SM 1 
7. Cuthred 883. 

8. Alred (Huelred) . 5 . 
9. Anlaf (Hunlaf) 944. See his coin above, N* 15. 
10. Ethelhelm. | „ 5 


8 * North MS. 


Sax. ron. | | 5 


DANES. 


— — — — 


Wiecinga. 


L | 
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HE origin of the Danes is not known with certainty by the Danes themſelves . DAN Vs the giant, 

ſon of Humble, and Goropius's derivation from a hen f, have been long ſince juſtly diſcarded by an- 
tiquaries. Andreas Velleius, a very learned Dane, derives them from the Dahae, a Scythian nation, and 
Marc, which ſignifies not a border but a country (A). Our countryman Ethelwerd ſuppoſes the name 
derived from the city Donia. I always conceived them deſcended from the Danciones, placed by Pty. 
lemy in Scandia, and by a ſmall alteration of one letter called in ſome copies Dauciones, and thence to have 
poured themſelves into the deſerted ſettlements of the Angles, the Cimbric Cherſoneſus; till the very 


learned and judicious antiquary Jonas Jacobus Venuſinus 4, by his penetrating genius, diſcovered clear traces 


of the Danes in the ſinus Codanus and Codanonia, mentioned in theſe parts by Pomponius Mela. Theſe names 
in the thick ſpeech of the northern people pronounced Cdan and Cdanonum, Mela agreeable to the Latin accent 
altered into Codanus and Codanonia, as poſterity ſoftened Gdanum into Danſt, Clodovaus into Lodowic, Knute 
into Canute, Nor was their name known to the world before the reign of the emperor Juſtinian about A. D. 
750. At that time they began to ravage Gaul, and in the Latin writers of Engliſh hiſtory are called Vit. 
cingt from their piracies; Ficemga ſignifying in Saxon a pirate according to Alfric; and Pagans as not 
yet converted to Chriſtianity. But the Angles in their language called them Deniſcan, and frequently 
Heathen-mon or Heathens. Concerning theſe take this account from Dudo de St. Quintin a very antient 


author in the library of John Stowe, the induſtrious London antiquary, to which I have always free ac- 


ceſs, © The Danes poured out from Scanza (i. e. Scandia) like a ſwarm of bees out of a hive, and a 


4 ſword out of a ſheath, a motley mixture affecting the faſhion of the barbarians, and pampered with luxu- 


The religion 
of the Danes, 775 "GEM | | 
1 not of cattle or ſheep, but of human creatures, conſidering them as the moſt precious of all burnt-offer. 
* ings, becauſe after the prieſt had appointed them by lot, they received one terrible ſtroke on the head 


| The Daniſh 


juroads. a 


| Da negelt, 


« rious living, produced an innumerable offspring. Theſe were no ſooner grown up than they began to 
« quarrel with their fathers and grandfathers about their poſſeſſions, and frequently with one another in a 
« furious manner, the country they inhabited not being ſufficient to contain their numbers. At laſt aſ- 
* ſembling a number of youth by lot, they were, according to the antient cuſtom of the nation, turned 
« our to poſſeſs themſelves by the ſword of foreign countries, where they might ſettle. 
« theſe emigrants and fighting men they uſed antiently to offer a facrifice to their ſovereign deity THVRg, 


« with ox yokes, and after the brains of each perſon thus allotted were beat out at a fingle blow, which 
« felled them to the ground, they examined a particular fibre of the heart on the left fide, and draining 


4. jtof the blood according to their cuſtom, ſmeared their heads with it, and immediately unfurled their 


* ſails, and vigorouſly plied their oars, ſuppoſing the gods rendered propitious by this proceeding,” There 


was another method, or rather moſt abominable ſuperſtition, by which the Danes rendered the gods 
- propitious, of which biſhop Ditmar, a ſomewhat older writer than Dudo, gives this account ||. 


Since I 
have heard wonderful accounts of the antient ſacrifices of the Normans and Danes, I cannot paſs them 
« by unnoticed. In theſe parts is a certain place the capital of this kingdom, named Lederun in a 
« yillage* called Selon, where every nine years, in the month of January, a little after our T welfthday, 
* they all aſſemble, and there ſacrifice to their gods ninety-nine men and as many horſes, with dogs and 
« cocks inſtead of ks, in the certain 3 as 1 before obſerved, that theſc victims are ac- 
ceptable.“ | i . 


They firſt infeſted our coaſts about the time of Fabert A. D. Yoo, Aae neding hes * every 


thing they ravaged England many years, deftroying cities, burning churches, and laying waſte the fields 
with a barbarian cruelty, deſolating, carrying off, and ruining every thing. After maſlacreing the kings of 


Mercia and Eaſt Anglia, they ſeized upon their dominions with great part of Northumberland. A tribute 
called Danegelt was impoſed upon the miſerable people to repell their ravages, to give the reader an idea 


of which I ſhall preſent him with this ſhort extract out of our antient laws. * 'The payment of Danigeld 
« was firſt ordained on account of the pirates. For in their ravages of our country they did all they could 
« to deſolate it. To check their infolence Danigeld was levied annually, 12d. on every hide throughout 


the country to hire men to oppoſe the pirates. From this tax every church and every eſtate held in 


„% property by the church whereſoever it lay was exempted, contributing nothing towards this payment, 
« becauſe more dependance was placed on the prayers of the church than on the defence of arms.” | 

But when they made their attacks upon Alfred king the Eaft Saxons he ſometimes by retiring before, 
2 by facing them, not only drove them out of his territories, but flew the Daniſh king of Mercia, 


* They are frequently but falſely called by our writers Daci. 
t lu bis Theſes about fable miſtaken for hiſtory. | 
n Lage, province. G. 


+ Da-hen. 


$ From him our - Thurſday ſeems to take its name. 10 . 1. 


| | (A) Biſhop Gibſon affirms the contfar . 1 
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and drove them almoſt ade out of Mercia: and his ſon Edward the elder purſuing his i victo- 


career of victory conquered Northumberland with great ſlaughter of the Danes, whom he ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic chat they either quitted the kingdom, or made their ſubmiſſion. By the valour of theſe princes En- 
gland recovered itſelf out of this abyſs of calamities, and had reſt from that bloody war fifty years. But upon 
the acceſſion of Ethelred, a weak-ſpirited prince, the Danes emboldened by his inactivity renewed their alarms, 
ravaged the kingdom, obliged the Engliſh to purchaſe peace annually by large contributions, and behaved 
themſelves with ſo much inſolence that the Engliſh conſpired together, and in one night maſſacred all the 
Danes chroughout the kingdom, flattering themſelves by this torrent of blood to quench the flames of 
Daniſh war, which however only blazed out with great fury. For Sueno king of the Danes, provoked 
by this laughter of his ſubjects, invaded England with a great army, and in the height of his fury deſtroy- 

ing all before him, routed Ethelred, and ſubdued the whole kingdom, and left it to his ſon Canute *, who 
after ſeveral bloody battles and various turns of fortune with Ethelred now returned, and his ſon Edmund, 


cxxi 


ries reduced Eaſt Anglia to his obedience, driving out the Danes, as his baſtard ſon Athelſtan in the full 


wrt 


ſurnamed Iror/ide, left two ſons to ſucceed him, Harald illegitimate and Hardi Canute +. On their death 


the Daniſh yoke was again ſhaken off, and the government reverted to the Engliſh. For Edward, ſur- 


named for his piety Confeſor, ſon of Ethelred by a ſecond wife, recovered the royal dignity. England now 
| 3 to recover breath : but preſently, as the poet ſays, 


Mores rebus ceſſere ſecundis. 


Proſperity debauched them. The clergy became indolent and ignorant, the people wallowing in luxury 
ſunk into idleneſs, diſcipline was neglected, the ſtate languiſhed a prey to many vices, particularly pride, 


on which ruin is a neverfailing attendant. And as Gervaſe of Canterbury expreſſes himſelf about thoſe 
times, men made ſuch haſte to be wicked that it ſeems. a crime to be a ſtranger to crimes 8.” All theſe 
were ſo many evident forerunners of deſtruction. The Engliſh at that time, as William of Malmſbury * 


informs us, wore garments that reached only to their knees, their hair cut cloſe, their beards ſhaved, 
except the upper lip which was covered with thick hair, their arms loaded with golden bracelets, their 
« fleſh beautified with painted marks, immoderate in their indulgence of the pleaſures of the table; the 
« clergy contented themſelves with a | ſmattering of learning, ſcarce able to mutter out the words of the 
« ſeryice, &c.“ 


Franks, then the Saxons had over-run Gaul and Britain, and afterwards the former poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of Gaul and the latter of Britain, ſo in ſucceeding ages firſt the Danes, afterwards the Normans taking 
their place did the ſame on the ſame coaſt : 


as if thoſe coaſts wete ordained by Providence to produce 
and pour out nations to harraſs Gaul and Britain, and eſtabliſh new kingdoms therein. 


Theſe laſt invaders had their name from the northern parts whence they came, Nordmanni fignifying 


nothing but Northern men, in which ſenſe they are alſo called | Nord-leudi* or Northern people, being a 
mixture of the braveſt Norvegians, Swedes, and Danes. In the time of Charlemagne they practiſed their 
piracies with ſo much barbarity in Friſcland, Holland, England, Ireland, and Gaul, that when that prince 


fay their veſſels in the Mediterranean, he burſt into tears, and with a ſigh ſaid, How am I grieved to 


* ſee them dare to attack the coaſt in my lifetime. 1 foreſee what miſchief they will do to my poſterity &; 


„good Lord deliver us.” They drove the Franks to ſuch diſtreſs that Charles the Bald gave Haſtings 
the Norman archpirate the earldom. of Chartres to buy him off, and Charles the Fat beſtowed part of 
Neuſtria with his daughter in marriage on Godfrey the Norman. At laſt by force of arms they gained 
themſelves a ſettlement near the mouth of the Seine in a country before corruptly called Neu/tria, which 
had been part of Weſtraſia: for ſo the writers of the middle age call what the Germans called Weftenriich 
or the Weſtern kingdom, comprehending all the country between the Loire and Seine on the ſea, It was 
aterwards named after them Normannia, q. d. the country of the Northern men, when Charles the Simple 
confirmed it to their prince Rollo at his baptiſm to hold of him in fee, and gave him his daughter to wife. 


called on his coins Cant. 


The 5 harrafſed England 200 years and governed! it about 20, 
a Helmoldus, 


| & Liber San Gallenſis de Geſtis Car. M. 
h De Gel. Reg. Ang. III. 101, 102. Ed. I, 60m. 


2 5 | R * 


* i F rom the Saxon leod people. 


& Normandy 


s in the earlier ages, from the northern, but with reſpect of us eaſtern, coaſt of Germany, firſt the 


ad in the public prayers or Litany of the church was afterwards added, From the fury of the Notmans 


Word-mannl; 
Nora-Leudi. 


Neuſtria. 


At this time as we read 1 in an antient MS. of the monaſtery of Angiers, «© when Charles the Simple gave 


Ain d SW T0 


* 


6 Noimndy to Rollo with his daughter Giſla, he would not deign to kiſs Charles's foot : and upon bis: 


« attendants advifing him to make this acknowledgement for ſo great a favour, he replied in the Engliſh 60 
Big od « language, Ne ſe by Cod: Not ſo, by God. The king and his courtiers laughing and miſtaking his WW « 
« words called him Bigod: from whence the Normans are to this day called Bigods.” Hence Perhaps = 
the French ſtill term hypocritical ſuperſtitious people Bigods (A). = Yr 
Dukes of Nor- Some will have it that this Rollo, who after baptiſm took the name of Robert, was not ſincere in lis = 
TRY embracing Chriſtianity ;- others, that he did it with a ſerious view, and they add that he was warned in » 60 
dream ſo to do, which I may be allowed to mention upon the authority of contemporary writers, without the 1 
imputation of fooliſh credylity, for I lay no ſtreſs upon dreams. They relate that when he was at ſea he Mm” 
faw himſelf in his ſleep ſtruck with the leproſy, but cleanſed by waſhing in a clear ſpring at the foot of x IM. 
high hill, to whoſe top he afterwards mounted. Upon telling this dream, a Chriſtian captive on board in- 1 
terpreted it thus; that the leproſy was the impious worſhip ef idols to which he was attached, the ſpring = © 

the holy layer of regeneration utter he was Fe in which he aſcended the mountain, 3. e. to glory and | 


heaven. 
This Rollo had a ſon ed William, furnamed Long /pee, from his long ſword : and William had * 
chard I. of that name, who had a fon and grandſon of the fame name. But Richard III. dying without 
iſſue was ſueceeded by his brother Robert, who by a concubine had William, whom we commonly call the 
Conqueror and Baſtard. Each of theſe princes diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their exploits both at home and 
abroad. This William being now at age, and governing Normandy, the holy Edward, ſurnamed CON. 
FESSOR, the laſt king of England of the Saxon race, departed to his heavenly home to the great grief 
of his ſubjects. He was ſon of Emma couſin of William and daughter of Richard firſt of that name, duke 
of Normandy, who had during his exile in Normandy promiſed to appoint him his ſucceſſor. But 
Harold, fon of Godwin, the mayor of the king's palace, ſeized upon the throne, his brother Toſti on one 
hand, and all the Normans on the other exerting their utmoſt efforts to diſlodge him. But he had boldly 
in a pitched and bloody battle near Stamford br ige in Yorkſhire, defeated and ſlain his brother Toſti and 
Harold king of Norway, whom Toſti had called to his aſſiſtance, when behold nine days after WILLIAM 
| ( ſurnamed the Baftard) duke of Normandy, relying on the promiſes, adoption, and affinity, of Edward 
— lately deceaſed, raiſing a great army, landed in England among the South Saxons, Harold immediately 
: turned his forces againſt him, though his troops were fatigued, and his affairs greatly impaired by the 
former war. Both armics met near Haſtings, when Harold expoſing himſelf in the heat of action, fell 
fighting bravely among heaps of Engliſh, whoſe numbers it is ſcarce poſſible to judge of with exactneſs. 
WILLIAM after his victory marched full ſpeed by Wallingford to London, where upon his admiſſion he 
was crowned king, as tne perſon to whom, as himſelf expreſſes it *, © the crown was decreed by the Pro- 
* yidence of God, and by the grant of our lord and couſin the 8 king Edward:“ and a few lines 
after he adds, © that the moſt gracious king Edward had appointed him by adoption heir to the kingdom 
of England. » Although if we believe the hiſtory of St. Stephen of Caen, the laſt words he uttered were 
as follow: © I have obtained the ro7M crown which none of my anceſtors wore, merely by divine favour | 
and not by right of inheritance ;” and preſently after, © I appoint no heir to the kingdom of England, 
but reſign it to the ſovereign Creator, whoſe I am, and in whoſe hands are all things. For I did not 
« hold this honour by any hereditary right, but at a dear purchaſe, and by the effuſion of much human 
* blood I took it from the F * Harold, and made i it mine Py the death or baniſhment of his 
« partizans.” | 
But not fo lightly to vals over this greateſt revolution in the Britiſh empire. With the 1 4578 s leave 
I ſhall here ſubjoin an account of it which I drew up rather inaccurately and inattentively, yet agreeable 
to the truth of hiſtory, when in the i inexperience of 8 REL to ſuch a taſk, I formed a deſign of 
1 uriting a hiſtory of England in Latin. is 
col man % Edward the Confeſſor being now deceaſed vithour iſſue, the bile and 13 were diſtracted with 
Be anxiety about the choice of a ſucceſſor. Edgar, ſurnamed Etheling, Edmund Iron/ide's ſon's grandſon, | 
« was the only ſurviving male of the Saxon blood royal, to whom the crown belonged by right of inhe- 
« ritance. But he being judged too young to undertake the government, and corrupted by foreign 
% manners, being born in Pannonia of Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry III. whoſo dominions were 
< too far off for him to aſſiſt the young prince by his army or advice, was not agreeable to the Engliſh 
8 « who deſired to have a king as it were out of their own body. The eyes of all were therefore turned 
Harold's 4 on Harold, ſon of Godwin, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed character both in peace and war. For though 
character. ee he was nobly deſcended only on one fide, and his father had for ever forfeited his character by treaſon 
and robbery, his winning addreſs, affability, generoſity, and bravery, had gained him the affections of 
the people. No one poſleſſed greater intrepidity in facing danger, or conducted himſelf with a 
„ prudence in the midſt of it. His valor and good fortune had eminently appeared in the courſe dl 
T the Welſh war, which he had lately moſt happily concluded. So that he ſeemed admirably fur- 
6+ niched with all the qualifications for government, and born to recover the Engliſh tate, It was hoped 


* Charter of William the Ga 


(A) This oy! is taken from\ an old chronicle, tom. III. Hiſt, Draſebiers.— Bigoth, mot Normand qui fignifie Sar Dieu: ce jute- 
Franc. whoſe author adds, hence the Normans are tilt called Bi- ment vient du 2 ou de PAnglois, parceque Bi ou By ſignifi 
goths, Du Cangg v. izotrs, who quotes alſo an old French. Ro- par & Goth Dieu en Anglois God & on prononce Cad, Lacombe 
mance in MS, which 19 00 the Normans were called Bigots and Dict. du Vieux W Francois I. 69. | 
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e the Danes, who were the only people that created any apprehenſions to this kingdom; would have the 


« more reſpect for him, as his mother Gytha was fiſter of Suene king of Denmark. If any other diſtur- 


« hance foreign or domeſtic aroſe, he ſeemed ſufficiently ſecured by the affection of the citizens, and the 


« alliance and affinity of the nobles. He had married the ſiſter of Edwin and Morcar, two brothers, who 
« hore far the greateſt ſway at that time, and Edric Sylvaticus a man of great ſpirit and extenſive influence 
« was very nearly related to him, It happened alſo very opportunely that at this very time Suene the 
« Dane was engaged in a Swediſh war, and William the Norman upon ill terms with Philip king of 


4 France. For to this William Edward the Confeſſor, while in exile in Normandy, had ſolemnly pro- 


« miſed the kingdom if he died without iſſue, and Harold when he was kept priſoner in Normandy, had 
« in a manner pledged himſelf by oath as ſecurity for the performance of that promiſe, with this farther 


« condition that he ſhould marry the daughter of the Norman prince. On this account many thought it 


& adviſeable to confer the crown on the latter, both that by keeping their engagements they might ward 


« off the impending war and the deſtruction which always attends perjury, as alſo by uniting Normandy | 


« to England to ſtrengthen the kingdom under ſuch a ſovereign, and derive great advantages to the ſtate. 


4 But, Harold cut ſhort all their deliberations, and without loſs of time the very day that Edward was 


« buried ſeized upon the government contrary to the general expectation; and with his own hands put 


the crown on his head without the ceremonies of a coronation, the aſſiſtants applauding and proclaiming 
e him king. This action diſguſted the whole body of the clergy, who conſidered him as a contemner of 


« religion. He, ſenſible how difficult it would be for a new king to ſupport his authority without the re- 
« putation of piety and virtue, in order to remove that ſcandal, and eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne, applicd 


« himſelf to advance the church, and endow ſeveral monaſteries: He ſhewed all imaginable reſpect to 


« Edgar A#theling earl of Oxford, and the reſt of the nobility, eaſed the people of a great part of the 


taxes, gave away immenſe ſums to the poor, and by his affable addreſs, courteous attention, and impar- 


« tjal deciſions, procured to himſelf extraordinary love and authority. No ſooner had William the Nor- 
« man certain advice of this, but he affected great concern for the death of king Edward, though all the 


while he was vexed to ſee England, which he had already enjoyed in proſpect, ſnatched away from him. 8 
« He immediately, therefore, diſpatched ſome of his council to Harold, to remind him of his promiſe and 


« engagement, and demand the crown. Harold upon mature deliberation returned for anſwer, that as to 


« Edward's promiſes, the crown. of England could not be given away by promiſes, nor was he himſelf 


« bound by them, the kingdom having been conferred on him by election, and not by hereditary right. 
« As to his own engagement it had been extorted from him while a priſoner by violence, ſurprize, and the 


« fear of perpetual impriſonment to the detriment of the realm of England and the prejudice of the ſtate, 
« and conſequently was of no effect, fince he ought not to have made it if he could, nor could he if he 
X would, as it was entered into without the privity of the king or conſent of the people. That it ſeemed a 
« yery unjuſt demand that he ſhould cede to a foreign prince of Norman extraction the crown which he 
« accepted by the general concurrence of the ſtates. This anſwer was by no means agreeable to the Nor- 
* man, who conſidered Harold as ſeeking excuſes for his perjury. He ſent therefore a ſecond deputation 


on the ſame ſubject to remind him by what a folemn oath he was bound, and that deſtruction from God 
and infamy among men was reſerved for the perjured. But William's daughter who had been engaged 
© to Harold, and had been a kind of confirmation of his engagement, being now dead, the deputies were 


received with leſs civility. than before, and met with the ſame anſwer. Every thing was now ready 


« for an open war. Harold equipt a fleet, levied ſoldiers, planted garriſons in proper places along the 


4 coaſt, and made all the neceffary preparations to repulſe the Normans, But the firſt ſtorm of war aroſe - 


from a quarter where it was leaſt expected, from Harold's own brother Toſti. He was a man of a higlt 
and fierce ſpirit, and had for ſome time held the government of Northumberland, but with fo much 
* cruelty towards his inferiors, haughtineſs towards his fovereign, and hatred to his brothers, that Edward 


the Confeſſor cauſed him to be outlawed, and he retired to France, and now at the inſtigation of Bald- 


* win earl of Flanders, and by the advice of William the Conqueror, as ſeems highly probable, (William 


and Toſti having married the two daughters of Baldwin earl of Flanders) he began to make open war 
upon his brother, againſt whom he had long cheriſhed an inveterate hatred. He ſailed from Flanders 


© with a fleet of ſixty pirate ſhips, ravaged the iſle. of Wight, and gave an alarm on the coaſt of Kent, but 
* upon the approach of the king's fleet, he quickly ſailed away to the remoter parts of England, and made 


*a deſcent in Lincolnſhire in order to plunder. Here he was warmly received by Edwin and Morcar, 


9 tow being routed made for Scotland in order to renew the war from thence, The expectation of a double 


war from Scotland and Normandy occaſioned a general ſuſpence, which was not a little heightened by 


the appearance of a comet at Eaſter for near ſeven days, which, as is commonly the cafe in troubleſome 
ines, inſpired anxious minds with melancholy preſages. Harold ſhewed the greateſt attention to every 


« part of the kingdom, and placed ſtrong garriſons on the ſouth coaſt, He had leſs apprehenſion from 


* Scotland, as Malcolm, king of Scots, had a civil war upon his hands. Mean while William was con- 


* certing meaſures for the conqueſt of England, and held frequent conſultations with his officers, whom he 
* tound in high ſpirits and eager with hope. The greateſt difficulty was how to raiſe money for ſuch an 


expedition. For when he demanded a ſubſidy of the ſtates of Normandy at their laſt aſſembly, he was 


* anſivered, that the late war with France had ſo exhauſted them that if a new war aroſe they ſhould ſcarce 


be able to defend their own property, which was a matter of more conſequence than to invade that of 
others; that ſuch a war however Juſt was by means neceſlary, and was beſides extremely hazardous: 
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cx xlv 


and that the Normans were not bound to ſerve out of their own country. Nor could they by any argu- 


* 
* 


ments be prevailed on to furniſh money; though William Fitz Oſbert, a man in high eſteem both 
„ with the duke and the people, exerted all his abilities to this purpoſe; and to encourage others pro. 
* miſed forty ſhips for this war at his own expence. The duke diſappointed in a public application took 


« another method. He ſent for the wealthieſt men in the country, and ſpoke kindly to them, perſuading 
« them to contribute the ſmalleſt ſum to this expedition. They vying with each other in a ſpirit of emu. 


„lation to aſſiſt their prince promiſed largely, and their promiſes being immediately regiſtered, a greater 


« ſym than could have been expected was preſently raiſed. Matters being thus advanced he ſolicited 


aſſiſtance of the neighbouring princes, the earls of Anjou, Poitou, Mayne and Boulogne, promifing them 


&« lands in England. He alſo went to Philip king of France, offering if he would affiſt him, to take ay 
« oath of fealty to him to hold England of him in fee. But as it was by no means for the intereſt of France 


that their Norman neighbour, already with difficulty kept within bounds, ſhould receive an acceſfion 


« from England (as princes are always jealous of the growing power of their neighbours) he was ſo far 
« from offering him aſſiſtance that he did all in his power to diſſuade him from the attempt. But Wil. 
„ liam was not ſo eaſily prevailed on to renounce his defign of invading England. On the contrary 
e being more encouraged and animated by the authority of Pope Alexander (who about this time began 


4 to uſurp authority over princes) who approved his cauſe, and ſent him a conſecrated banner as an omen 


« of victory and dominion, and excommunicated all who oppoſed him, he aſſembled as large an army 


e as he could and a numerous fleet at St. Valeri, a little town at the mouth of the Some, where he lay 
© ſome time waiting for a favourable wind, to obtain which he ſpared neither prayers nor offerings to the 


«© patron ſaint of the place. Harold, who with his troops had long in vain expected his arrival, reſolved 


10 to diſband his army, lay up his fleet, and leave the coaſt, both for want of proviſion, and becauſe the 


« earl of Flanders had written to him that William would attempt nothing that year. This he the 


* more readily believed as he ſuppoſed the ſeaſon too dangerous for his fleet to take the ſea, when the 
«equinox was juſt at hand. While he was revolving this in his mind, an unexpected new war obliged 
him to recall his troops, For Harold ſurnamed Hardy, and Harfager, king of Norway, (who had prac. 
g tiſed piracies on the north coaſt of England, and had already reduced the Orcades) invited by Tofti 


© with hopes of the crown of England, came up the Tine with about goo flat-bottomed veſſels, where he 
« was joined by Toſti's fleet. After waſting the country a little, they weighed anchor, and coaſting along 


% Yorkſhire entered the Humber, carrying on their ravages with all the fury of war. Edwin and Mor- 
| * car led on a body of ſoldiers got together in haſte to ſtop their progreſs, but being overpowered by the 


„% Norwegians moſt of them diſperſed, ſeeking their ſafety in flight, together with the two earls, but the 


greater part were drowned in eroſſing the Ouſe. The Norwegians then laid fiege to York, which ſoon ſur- 


« rendered to them, both fides giving hoſtages. A few days after Harold aſſembling all his forces marched 


: ce to Vork, and thence againſt the Norwegians, who had entrenched thackfelves in a very ſecure place, - 


« having the occan behind them, on the left Humber mouth where their fleet rode, and on the right and 
c in front the river Derwent. Notwithſtanding this Harold attacked them vigorouſly, The firſt onſet 


e was at the bridge * over the Derwent, on which a ſingle Norwegian ſoldier is ſaid to have ſtood the 


« ſhock of the whole Engliſh army till he was ſlain. The fight was maintained with equal bravery and 


* ſucceſs on both ſides to the very camp, till at laſt the Norwegians were routed, and Harold king of 
Norway himſelf, and Toſti, with the greateſt part of the army ſlain, A very rich booty fell into the 
hands of the victorious Harold, conſiſting of a great quantity of gold and filver, and hat numerous fleet 


« except twenty ſloops, which he granted to Paul earl of Orkney, and Olaf fon of the deceaſed Harold, to 
© carry off the wounded, having firſt taken an oath of them to make no future attempts on England. 
«© This victory gave Harold great ſpirits, and he began to think he had frightened away the Normans; 


„ When by not making a proper diſtribution of tbe booty among the ſoldiery, he ſuddenly rendered himſelf 


c odious to them. He applied himſelf, however, entirely to ſettle the nation, which in theſe parts Was 
e fallen into miſerable diſorder. In the mean time William the Norman having found a convenient op- 
“ portunity, ſet ſail about the end of September, and by favour of a gentle gale arrived with his whole 


fleet at Pevenſey in Suſſex. Having preſently made himſelf maſter of the defenceleſs ſhore, to cut off 


« all hope of flight from his followers, he ſet fire to the ſhips, and-throwing up entrenchments as a retreat 
for his army, procceded to Haſtinges, where he threw up more lines, and left a garriſon, He next de- 
« clared the grounds of the war, to avenge the death of his kinſman Alfred, who with ſeveral other Nor- 


« mans. had been murdered by Harold's father Godwin, to puniſh the injuſtice of Harold who had ba- 


* niſhed Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and in contempt of his oath poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown of 
England, which was his right, At the ſame time he iſſued out an order that his people ſhould commit 
© no hoſtilities upon the Engliſh. The news of this ſoon reached Harold, who finding diſpatch abſolutely 
« neceflary to be ready for the Normans, ſent meſſengers all round to intreat his ſubjects to perſevere in 


« their allegiance, collected all his troops from every ſide, and haſtened by forced marches to London, 
« where he was met by a deputy from William, who demanding the crown in a long ſpeech, Harold could 


“e hardly contain himſelf from offering him violence; ſo difficult was it for him to check the haughti- 
44 neſs and flattering expectations inſpired by ſucceſs. He immediately diſpatched ſome of his friends to 


« William with haughty menaces if he did not forthwith return to Normandy. William diſmiſſed them 


« with a ſhort anſwer and great civility, Meanwhile Harold continued his levies at London, and found 


* Stanforde bridge near York. 11 
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„ kk 
« his treaſury ſo exhauſted in the late war with the Norwegians, but formed a very conſiderable army by 


« the confluence of the nobles and others whom an affection ſor their country called forth to repell the 
common danger. He now, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his mother, advanced into Suſſex, and 


„ without ſuffering himſelf to be in the leaſt diſheattened, pitched his camp in a plain ſcarce ſeven miles 


« from the Normans. William preſently brought up all his army, Scouts were ſent out by both ſides: 
« the Engliſh, either from ignorance or defign, magnified the numbers, preparations, and diſcipline of the 


« Normans, inſomuch that Harold's youngeſt brother Gyth, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the field, con- 
s cluding the affair could not be decided by one battle; repreſented to the king the uncertain chances of 


« war, that victories were oftener owing to fortune than courage, that mature delay was the principal part 
« of military diſcipline, that if he had bound himſelf to William in regard t6 the crown, he ought to retire, 
« fince no army could defend him againſt Conſcience, that God would take vengeance on perjury, and that 
« nothing would ſtrike ſuch a terror into the Normans as his raiſing a new army to engage them afreſh. | 
« He further promiſed, that if the conduct of that day was left to him he would diſcharge the duty of 4 

« good brother and gallant officer, relying on a good conſcience either to rout the enemy with eaſe, or loſe 
« his life in defence of his country. The king could not brook theſe repreſentations which ſeemed to 
« reflect upon himſelf, being leſs concerned for the ifſue of a battle than the leaſt infinuation of fear. He 
« therefore deſpiſed the magnified accounts of the Normans, thinking it inconſiſtent with his honour or 
« former bravery, now on the very eve of danger to draw back like a coward; and incur eternal infamy. 


e Thus heaven infatuates thoſe whom it determines to deſtroy. In the mean time William, from a pious | . 
4 concern for the intereſt of Chriſtendom, and to prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, ſent a monk with * 


« A propoſal to Harold, either to renounce the crown directly, or hold it under the Norman in fee, or decide 
« his right by ſingle combat with William, or at leaſt ſubmit the claim to the Engliſh crown to the Pope. 
« But Harold unable to contain himſelf rejected all theſe conditions, referring his cauſe entirely to the 


divine tribunal, adding that he would meet him in the field next day, which was the 14th of October, | 
| -« which he had weakly flattered himſelf would prove fortunate to him, becauſe it was his birth- day, The 
|  ®% Engliſh ſpent the night following in diſſoluteneſs, revelling, and noiſe ; the Normans in prayers for the 


« army and ſupplications for victory. Both armies drew up at break of day: Harold placed in front the 
« Kentiſhmen with their battle-axes, the foremoſt rank being aſſigned to them by antient cuſtom ; in the 
« rear he placed himſelf with his two brothers, the midland Engliſh and the Londoners. The van of the 


% Normans was commanded by Roger Montgomery and William Fitz Oſberne, conſiſting of cavalry from 
Anjou, Perche, Maine, and Bretagne, many of whom ſerved under Fergant a Breton. The centre com- 


% poſed of P oictevins and Germans was commanded by Geoffrey Martel and a Germin officer in the Nor- 
« man pay. In the rear was the duke himſelf with the flower of the Normans and his nobility. Troops 


of archers were intermixed. The Normans, ſetting up a regular ſhout “ as a fignal for battle, advanced, 


* and the archers immediately diſcharged a ſhower of arrows. This method of fighting being new to the 
« Engliſh terrified them exceedingly, the arrows falling ſo thick that the enemy ſeemed to be in the midſt 


of them. They then made a furious charge on the foremoſt ranks of the Engliſh, who being reſolved 
« rather to die on the ſpot than quit their ground, united, and repulſed the enemy with great ſlaughter. 


e The latter renewed the attack, and both armies met with a horrible ſhock; For a long time they fought 


in cloſe quarters. But the Engliſh ſuſtained the ſhock in a body, inſomuch that the enemy covered 


with wounds were on the point of retiring, had not William who performed the part both of a general 
« and common ſoldier prevented it. The fight continued uncertain, and though the Norman horſe charged 
te with great fury, and the Engliſh were almoſt overwhelmed with ſhdwers of arrows, their ranks remained 
4 unbroken. For Harold diſcharging the duties of an intrepid commander was every where. Nor was 
% William wanting in his duty, but after one or two horſes had been killed under him, finding he could 
te not ſucceed by courage, he had recourſe to artifice. He ordered the retreat to be ſounded and made in an 
« orderly manner. The Engliſh ſuppoſing the enemy were giving ground, and that the victory was their 
© own, broke their tanks, and in a diſordered manner purſued the enemy as if ſure of victory; when they, 
* rallying as had been concerted, attacked, and ſurrounded the ſtraggling Engliſh, making great ſlaughter 
* of them: numbers were ſlain deliberating whether to fly or fight, but the major part gaining an eini- 


e nence formed themſelves into a body, and animating one another made a ſtand for a conſiderable time, 


* as if they had choſen a ſpot whereon to die with honour. Harold at laſt being ſhot in the head with an ar- 
0 185 fell, with his brothers Gith and Leofwin. Then Edwin and Morear and the few that ſurvived the battle 
* ſought ſecurity in flight, yielding to Providence and the preſent circumſtances, after fighting without 
* intermiſſion from ſeven in the morning to evening. The Normans loſt on this occaſion near 6000 men: 
but the Engliſh a far greater number. The victorious William in this general joy commanded a thankſ- 

„giving to the Almighty, and pitching his tent in the midſt of the lain paſſed the night on the field. 
Next day after burying his dead, and allowing the Engliſh to do the ſame office to theirs, he returned 55 
to Haſtings to concert meaſures for improving his victory, and give ſome refreſhment to his troops. 
As ſoon as the news of this defeat reached London and the other cities of England, the whole king- 
„dom was thunderſtruck and diſpirited. Githa the king's mother gave herſelf up ſo complcatly to grief 

© thatſhe would receive no conſolation, and by the moſt ſubmiſſive intreaties obtained of the Conqueror the 
* bodics of her ſons, whom ſhe interred in the monaſtery of Waltham. Edwin ſent off his ſiſter Algitha 

the queen to the remoteſt parts of the kingdom. The nobles, however, encouraged the poopie not to 


* The Song of Roland, 
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ce deſpair, and began to deliberate about the government. The archbiſhop of York, the citizens of! 


Lay 


ON» 


“ don, and the ſeamen called Borepcaplef, propoſed to crown Edgar king, and carry on the war againſt 


% William. Edwin and Morcar were ſecretly contriving to ſecure the crown to themſelves; but the 
ce biſhops, prelates, and others, who dreaded the papal anathema, thought it the moſt prudent meaſure 
* to make their ſubmiſſion, and not by uncertain war exaſperate the Conqueror, but ſubmit to God, Who 
had as it were given up England to the Normans for her fins, Mean time William leaving a good ga. 
&*-riſon in Haſtings, made forced marches to London. But in order to ſpread the greater terror, and leaye 


« all ſecure behind him, he divided his forces, marched through part of Kent, Suflex, Surrey, the counties 


« of Hants and Berks, burning villages and houſes, and carrying off booty, to Wallingford acroſs the 
Thames, and thus ſtriking terror everywhere. The nobility were {till in doubt what courſe to take, not 
could they be prevailed upon to lay afide their private reſentments, and conſult the common welfare of the 
& ſlate, For in order to obtain abſolution from eccleſiaſtical curſes, and the cenſures of the Pope (who 
„ had already thereby uſurped an authority over the minds of men and over kingdoms) as affairs were not 
* abſolutely deſperate, they perſiſted in their reſolution of ſubmitting, inſomuch that many conſulting 
« their ſafety left the city. But Alfred archbiſhop of York, Wolſtan biſhop of Wincheſter, and other 


e prelates, with Eadgar Etheling, Edwin, and Morcar, went to Berkhamſted to meet the Norman Con. 


« queror, who made them large promiſes, and after giving hoſtages they ſwore allegiance and ſubmitted 


« tohim. He immediately haſtened to London, where he was received with great joy and acclamations az 


* king, and made the neceſſary preparations for his coronation, which he had appointed on Chriſtmas day ; 
« turning his whole thoughts and attention to the ſettling of the kingdom. = 

„ Thus ended the Saxon government in Britain, after it had ſubſiſted 607 years, and a remarkable re. 
* yolution was brought about in England ; which ſome aſcribe to the corruption of the magiſtrates and 


c ſuperſtitious ignorance of the higher clergy ; others to the comet and the influence of the planets ; others 
ns to the Almighty; who diſpoſes of kingdoms according to his ſecret, but ever righteous, decrees; Others; 
„ who viewed the affair more cloſely; charged it on the imprudence of king Edward, who under the (pe- 


te ci6us pretence of religious e neglecting the ne left the e a prey to aber ambi. 
cc tious claimant;” 
The monks loudly complain bf the infolent and ctuel uſe de of chis victory; nor is it to be doubted 


but on this as on every ſuch occaſion a great deal of injuſtice was practiſed. William the Conqueror as a 


Seal of Wil- 
liam the Con- 


queror. 


trophy of his victory abrogated the greateſt part of the Engliſh laws, introduced the Norman cuſtoms, aud 
eauſed the law-pleadings to be held in the French language. He deprived the Engliſh of their antient pro- 
perty, and diſtributed the lands and eſtates among his ſoldiers, yet ſo as to reſerve to himſelf the original right; 


and oblige them to do homage to him and his ſucceſſors, that is to hold in fee immediately of the king in 
chief, antl be themſelves feudatory lords and in actual poſſeſſion. He cauſed to be made a ſeal, on one 


fide bf which was, Hoc Normannorium Grlielmem efſe patronum : © By this know William to be the patron of 


the Normans :” and on the other, Hoc Anglis fino Regem futearis cundem : By this acknowledge the ſame. 
perſon king of England.” In imitation, ſays William of Malmeſbury*; of Cæſar, who employed not his 
c own ſubjects but the Gauls his allies to drive the Germans from their faſtneſſes in the foreſt of Ardenne, 


* whence they continually ſallied out upon their army, that while ſtrangers were employed in flaughter: 
e ing one another, he might make his triumph without loſs of blood, William did the ſame in regard to 


« the Engliſh. For againſt certain perſons who aſter the firſt unſucceſsful battle had taken refuge in Den: 


% mark and Ireland, and three years after returned with a great force, he oppoſed an Engliſh army and ge- 


« neral, giving the Normans reſt. Thus providing for himſelf a great relief whichever fide got the better. 


„Nor was he diſappointed in his aim. For the Engliſh on both fides deſtroying one another for ſome 


«© time, gave the king an eaſy victory.” In another place our author obſerves}, © After weakening the 


e authority of the laity, he ordained by a poſitive decree, that no monk or clerk of Engliſh extraction 


« ſhould be advanced to any poſt; in this widely differing from the affability of king Cnut, who left the 


cc way to honours open to the vanquiſhed, In conſequence of this the natives _ turned out the ſtrangers, 7 


and recovered their antient rights.” 


When theſe matters were ſettled, he turned his thoughts to avert the Daniſh war which chrome him, 


8 and to eſtabliſh tranquillity and a revenue, in which he employed Adelbert archbiſhop of Hamburgh. For 
| Adam of Bremen writes, the diſpute between Suen and the Baſtard about England till ſubfiſted, not- 
* withſtanding our archbiſhop endeavoured to bring about peace between the two kings, being bribed 


« thereto by William.” And this ſeems to have been at laſt eſtabliſhed ; the Engliſh having no further 
alarms from the Danes. He next applied himſelf to maintain his power, and enact the beſt laws. For 


Gervaſe of Tilbury writes, © After the famous Conqueror of England, king William, had reduced the moſt 


< diſtant to his obedience, and ſubdued the rebels by terrible examples, to prevent any diſturbances in 
e future he determined to govern the people ſubject to him by written cuſtoms and laws. According!) 


« reviſing the Engliſh laws according to their threefold divikon of Merchanlage, Danelage, and IVefuxon- 


lage, he annulled ſeveral of them, and confirmed "I adding to them ſuch of the foreign laws of Neu! 


_ & tria as ſeemed moſt conducive to maintain peace.” Ingulfus, a contemporary hiſtorian, further tells us“, 


nl 


he obliged every inhabitant of England to do homage and allegiance to him againſt every other ſo- 
« vereign, and took a ſurvey of the whole kidem, ſo that there was not a fi ogie hide in England whose 
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« value and owner he was not acquainted with, nor any piece of water or ſpot of land which is not entered in 
« the king's roll, with its revenues, produce, tenure, ahd owner, which were all returned to the king by the 
« report of certain taxers choſen out of every county to deſcribe the reſpective property. This roll is called 
« the roll of Wincheſter, and by the Engliſh Domeſday, from its compriſing an exact account of all the 
« eſtates throughout the e ae This book I the rather mention as I ſhall have frequent occafion to 


refer to it by the name of William's tax book, the ſurvey if England, the regiſter of the taxation of England, the | 
public Accounts, and the ſurvey of England. Gervaſe of Tilbury calls it Liber Fudiciarius. 

As to what Polydore Virgil“ fays, that William the Conqueror firſt introduced the trial by 1 3 _ Jury of 
Nothing is more falſe; for it is certain fram the laws of Ethelred, that tRis obtained mãfiy years before: 
Nor need he have called this a terrible method of trial. For twelve frecholders qualified by law are 


choſen out of the neighbourhood, and ſworn to give a true report concerning the fact, after hearing 
counſel and witneſſes on both fides in court. They take the depoſitions on both ſides, and are ſhut up 
without meat, drink, or fire {unleſs there is reaſon'to apprehend the want of theſe articles may endanger 


their lives), till they agree, and upon declaring their agreement before the judge, he paſſes ſentence 


according to law. Our wile anceſtors accounted this the beſt method of coming at truth, as well as of 


guarding againſt bribery and partiality. *, 4 23 3 : K 2 
— 1 military exploits of the N ormans I leave to be related by others, and mall e content myſelf with ob- The valour of 


ſerving, that though ſurrounded by the moſt warlike nations, their arms, and not ſubmiſſion, were their 


ſecurity; and that the moſt conſiderable Kingdoms in England and Sicily were founded by them. For 
Tancred, nephew of Richard ſecond duke of Normandy, and his poſterity, diſtinguiſhed themſelves i in 


Italy, and after driving the Saracens out of Sicily founded a kingdom there. Hence a Sicilian writer * 


- freely acknowledges that his countrymen are indebted to the Normans for their continuance in their own 


country, their liberty, and their being Chriſtians. Their valour was remarkably wer wrengeF in the Holy 
Land, Whence Roger Hoveden o fays, Haughty France ſubmitted to Norman valour, fierce England 
« ſunk under their yoke, rich Apulia parcelled out among them revived, renowned Jeruſalem and famous 


« Antioch both ſubmitted.” From this time England figured foremoſt among the moſt flouriſhing nations 


of Chriſtendom, as much for military renown as for the improvements of humanity, inſomuch that the 
Engliſh were ſent for even to ſerve as body-guards to the emperor of Conſtantinople. For John, ſon of 
Alexius Comenus, according to our countryman Malmeſbury, © had ſuch an opinion of their fidelity that 
& he placed them about his perſon, recommending them to his ſon's particular regard,“ and they were 
for a long time the guards of thoſe emperors. Nicetas Choniates calls them Inglini bipenniferi, or Engliſh 
axe-bcarers, and Curopalata, Barangi (A). « They attended the emperor every where, bearing on their 
« ſhoulders axes, which they lifted up when the emperor came out of his cloſet ?, wiſhing him long life, 


« and clattering their axes according to the Engliſh faſhion.” The reflection n upon our country- 
men by Chalcondy las about the community of wives has been ſufficiently removed, and proved to be 


only the tittle tattle of a filly Greek. For as my learned friend Ortelius obſerved upon this ſubject, what 
every, body ſays is not always true. 

Such are the people who have in their turns poſſeſſed Britain ; ; of FAVOR remain 1 Britans, the Saxons, 
or Engliſh, and the Normans mixed with them, and to the North the Scots, whence the two ſeparate 
kingdoms in this iſland, ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, long divided, are now moſt happily united under 


one crown by the moſt potent ſovereign king James. 


Of the Flemings who came over hither about 400 years ago, and 1 were by our kings ſettled 3 in Wake 5 
I nced fay nothing here, as I ſhall ſpeak of them elſewhere, 

J conclude with a paſſage from Seneca", Hence * it appears that nothing has continued in the Tl 
. 128 it was firſt produced. Mankind are perpetually removing. Revolutions are daily happening 

in this great globe. New cities are founded. New names or nations take place of the antient ones, 

* or are altered upon the coming in of a more powerful nation.” And as all theſe nations which invaded 
ads came from the North as well as the reſt, which about the ſame time overſpread all Europe, and 


5 F Aſia, Nicephorus with great truth, and on the authority of ſcripture, writes, &© As God fre- 


* quently gives warnings to mankind from Heaven, by lightning, fire, and ſtorms of rain, frequently 


© from earth by cracks and earthquakes, frequently from the air by whirlwinds and tempeſts ; ſo theſe 


Northern and Hyperborcan terrors are reſerved by the Almighty to be e as puniſhments when 
* and i in what manner his providence ſees fit.” 4 | 


* Fazellus Dec. laſt. b. vi. 


n p. 203. edit, Elzer. I doubt, homer, whether Polydore is not rather ps of the Antient form eſtabliſhed before the e 
His words are Modus autem judicandi erat talis, &c. intimating that it was more antient. ' 


P Oratorium, They ſeem to have anſwered to our F ö In Pembrokethire, 


pe Conſol. ad Helviam matrem, c. 6. 


(A) Cantacuzenus, I. 1. calls theſe Ba angi officers who ke; t the Quære whether this word i is derived from the . Beanan, 
keys of the cities where the emperors reſided, Curopalata fays it to bear ; Beanange f, q. d. Bearers ſimply, or Beanacer, Axe- 


an Engliſh word of that : nge given to the Engliſh guards armed bearers, or Bean Angler, q. d. Engliſh bearers, anſwering to Nicetas“ 


with axes, Anna Comnena lays they uſed to be ſent for from the Inglini bipenniferi, 
land Thule. Domitianus Macer, in Hierolexicon, ſays their captain | 


Wis called HONOR. Hoflm. Lex, in v. 


book. 
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| 0 F 
104 Drin of I Come now to the Diviſion of Britain. Geographers divide countries either phyſfically by rivers and wh 
Wl! | m_ mountains, or nationally by the people who inhabit them, or variouſly and politically according to | 
wil the pleaſure and territories of ſovereigns. But as the two firſt of theſe diviſions will be treated of occa- ber 
107 ſionally throughout this work, the third, or political, ſeems the proper ſubject of this place. Time has * 
1 however involved 1 it in ſo much — that it is much cafier to > detect error on this head than to di wh 
Wl Cover truth. UE wel 
1 Our hiftorians make the oldeſt diviſſon of Britain to have been this which Aiftinguilhes it it into Loegria, = 
1 Cambria, and Albania, or to expreſs myſelf more clearly, England, Wales, and Scotland. But I take this ſhal 
1 | to be of much later date, both becauſe it is threefold, ariſing from the three people the Angles, Cam- _ 
Wil brians and Scots, who afterwards divided the iſland between them, and becauſe no ſuch diviſion appears in oY 
4 claſſic writers before Geoffrey of Monmouth. For the ſtory cannot ſupport itſelf (as the eritics of the and 
1 preſent age think) unleſs that writer had given Brutus three ſons, Locrine, Camber and Albanact, anſwer- der 
Wi ing to the three nations here in his time, as he had before created Brutus himſelf, becauſe this iſland was fam 
1 named Britain. Nor do they doubt but he would have = Brutus wy more OY if there] had dect 
Will ä nations at the time in Britain. ſule 
Wil | Britannia The majority of learned men ſuppoſe that to be che oldeſt diviſion 1 Britain which occurs in the at” Afr 
91 Magna &c 
Wil Parva, | book of Ptolomy's mathematical Conſtructions, where, treating of parallels, he divides it into GREAT and ſup 
| | 1 LITTLE. But with due ſubmiſſion to their judgements, he there ſeems to call our iſland GREAT | af 
| i | Britain, and Ireland LITTLE, which they alſo muſt allow, if they confider attentively the diſtance from Eng 
4 the equator in that place, and compare it with his geography. Some later writers, however, have called "Pt 
4 the hither and Southern part of this iſland Great, and the farther, or Northern part, Little, whoſe inha- 29 
i! 1 bitants were antiently divided into MAIATA and CALEDONII, i. e. Lowlanders and Highlanders, as —_ 
1 the Scots at preſent. But when the Romans lighted the farther part, becauſe, as Appian obſerves, © it re 
wn . e was of no uſe to them, nor produced any thing (A),“ ſe tting their bound not far from Edenburg, they 7155 
14 Britannia divided the hither part, already reduced into a province, for the firſt time into INFERIOR and SUPE- For 
Wil — RIOR, as we learn from Dio. He calls the hither part of England with Wales SUPERIOR; the farther "oy 
wil ; and Northern part INFERIOR. This is farther proved by the ſtations of the legions in Dio. He places T 
404 the 2d Legio Auguſta, which lay at Caerleon in Wales, and the 20th Viktrix, which 55 at Cheſter or Deva, in table 
Wl Britannia Superior; but the 64h Legio Victrix, which lay at York, in Britannia Inferior, This diviſion ! * 
Wl | mould aſcribe to the emperor Severus, becauſe Herodian b tells us, that after defeating Albinus (who had * 
14 commanded the army in Britain, and aſſumed the ſovereignty), he ſettled the affairs of pain and diſtri- lor d 
14 diutedſ the government of the whole province into two præfectures. | 
il | Threefold The Romans afterwards, as appears from a MS. of Sextus Rufus, divided the province of Britain into 
. diviſion of | | 
Wilt Beten. three parts: MAXIMA CASARIENSIS, BRITANNIA PRIMA, and BRITANNIA SECUNDA*(B). 2 


— 
— 


Theſe I traced by the biſhops and antient dioceſes. Pope Lucian in Gratian * inſinuates that the eccle- 
_ fiaſtical juriſdictions of the Chriſtians were imitations of the juriſdictions of the Roman magiſtrates, and 
that the archbiſhops fixed their ſees in thoſe cities where the Roman governors had their reſidence 
before, The cities and places,” ſays he, where the primates are to reſide are not a late ſettlement, 
« but were fixed many ages before the coming of Chriſt. In thoſe cities, after the coming of Chil, 
* the apoſtles and their ſucceſſors ordained patriarchs or primates, to whom the cauſes of the biſhops, and 
** other more weighty cauſes are to be referred.” Now as Britain had antientiy three archbiſhops, of 


— — — —— ns — 


— — 
— — SS 
— — We. 


Lib. LV. c. 23. p. $64. 9. . © Uſſer's Antiq. Brit. p. ct. G. 4 Diſt. 8. c. 1. 


| (4) In proemiv. p. 4. Ed. Tollii, Od, Th; aMng Jropuryy;, „ books have guod adea, which is not ſenſe. See Horſley, Brit. Rom. 
yap goes ade e weng. It produced nothing, nor indeed 65. Gildas (Hiſt, c. 4.) ſays they left the kingdom ob incftiam 
could it be ſaid to be theirs. This pallage very much favours Ca- ce/p/tis, Query if not ſome miſtake ? 
| faubon and Olivarius' reading of Victor's (c. 22.) account of Se. (B) Of theſe three diviſions ſee the Eflay, on on the Notitia in 
* us“ wall, Britanuiam quond wtilis « erat nero muntvt, where the Horſley, 54 79, 480. 
2 | 


London, 


DIVISION of BRIT AIR. c 


| London, York and Caerleon „I conclude the province of Canterbury : as ow called: uporr the removal of 
| the ſee of London thither, compoſed the BRITANNIA PRIMA ; Wales, which was ſubject to the arch- 
; | biſhop of Caerleon, BRITANNIA SECUND4; and the province of York, which then reached to the 
BB fontier or wall, MAXIMA CA3ARIENSITS. 

In the next age, when the form of the Roman government was continullt changing, either by the am- Biitala divide 
pition to multiply the number of officers, or by the policy of the emperors to curb the exceſſive power of — WO. 
the prefidents, they divided Britain into five parts, BRETANNIA PRIMA, SECUNDA, MAXIMA 

 CASARIENSIS, VALENTIA and FLAVIA, CASARIENSIS . VALENTIA ſeems to have been the 
North part of Maxima Cæſarienſis, which Theodofius, general to the emperor Valens, recovered from the 
Pits and Scots, and called in honour of his maſter Valentia. This is evident from Marcellinus e, who 
fays, © He recovered the provinces which had fallen into the emperor's hands, and reſtored it to its former 
« ſtate, ſo that on his repreſentation it had a governor of its own, and was thenceforth named VA- 
« LENTIA, by appointment of the emperor.” The ſon of this Theodoſius (who upon his being created 
emperor aſſumed the name of Flavius Theodofius, and made many alterations in the empire) may be ſup- Britannia 
poſed to have added Flavia, becauſe we never read of Britannia Flavia before the time of this Flavius. ee 
In ſhort BRITANNIA PRIMA was the name of the whole Southern tract between the Britiſh ocean, the Flavia Cæſa- 
Thames and the Severn. BRITANNIA SECUNDA was our preſent Wales. FLAVIA CESARIENSIS a Cas 
extended from the Thames to the Humber; MAXIMA CASARIENSIS from the Humber to the Tine forienfi. 


Valentia 


or Severus? wall; VALENTIA from the Tine to the wall n near . er 60 the Scots 1 | 
which was the utmoſt bound of the Roman empire. 

| cannot but wonder here at the inattention of ſome very able writers, who rank Scotland i in this num- 
ber, ſome making it Maxima Czfarienſis, others Britannia Secunda, as if the Romans had. not totally 
| neglected that country condemned to an inclement ſky, and included in this number only thoſe provinces - 
Which were governed by perſons of conſular rank and prefidents. For Maxima Czfarienfis and Valentia 
| were governed by conſulars, the other three, Britannia Prima, Secunda and Flavia, by preſidents. | 
If any aſk my authority for this diviſion, and charge me with marking out the bounds erroneouſly, I 
ſhall give them the following brief reaſon for my opinion. As I obſerved the Romans always gave the 
name of Prima to thoſe provinces which lay neareſt to Rome, as Germania Prima, Belgia Prima, Lugdu- 
nenſis Prima, Aguitania Prima, Pannonia Prima, which were all nearer to Rome than thoſe called Secundæ, 
and theſe Prime are named in correcter writers Superiores, as the Secunde are ſtyled Inferiores, I conſi- 
dered the Southern part of our iſland as neareſt to Rome, and therefore called Britannia Prima. For the 
fame reaſon as the provinces called Secundæ were farther from Rome, I concluded Wales to be Britannia 


1 Secunda, When alſo on the decline of the empire I obſerved thoſe provinces only to be governed by con- 
ſulars which lay moſt expoſed to the enemy, as appears from the Notitia, not only in Gaul but likewiſe in 

J Africa, and among us Valentia and Maxima Cæſarienſis are accounted in that regiſter conſular provinces, L | 

1 ſuppoſed them neareſt the Picts and Scots, and moſt expoſed to them, and therefore lying in the ſituation 

9 I affigned them f But that Flavia Caſarienſis here lay in the midſt of the reſt, and in the centre of 

3 England, J inferred with the more certainty as that antient writer Giraldus Cambrenſis is of the ſame 

A. | opinion, Such were the divifions of Britain under the Romans. 

3 Afterwards, when every part was overrun by barbarians, and civil wars . more and more every day 

- among the Britans, it lay for ſome time drained of its blood and ſpirit, without the leaſt appearance of 

1 government. At laſt that part which faces the North was formed into two kingdoms of the Scofr and 


Pictt, and the pentarchy of the Romans in this hither part changed into the heptarchy of the Saxons. 
For they divided the whole Roman province (except Wales, which the remains of the Britans poſſeſſod) 
into ſeven kingdoms, Kent, Suſſex, Eat. Anglia, Weſſex, Northumberland, Eſex, and Mercia. 

The ſtate of the Saxon N and the names of pines i in that age may be learnt from the annexed 
table, 

It not being eaſy for want of room to aud che tracts or counties comprehended in theſe ſeveral 


kingdoms in the limits of a ſmall map, I have repreſented them to the reader's view in the following table 
for at Minton fake 3. 


6 | » Notitia Provinciarum. 
0 XXVII. 6. 3. f Three Preſidents guarded the borders againſt the barbarians; See before, p. ui. note U. 


8 © We have added a Map of Britain 1 in the time of the Saxons, as wig © Gibſon did to his edition. 
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cxxx DIVISION of B RITA IN. 
| "1. KENT comprehended the county of Kent. 


2. SUSSEX, or the South Saxons ue 
8 KC | Surrey. 


| f Norfolk. 
3. EAST-ANGLES . 4 Suffolk, h 
| . CU Cambridgeſhire, with the Ifle of Ely. 
| | : ſ Cornwall, 5 
| Devonſhire. 
p Dorſet. 
4. WESSEX, or the Weſt-Saxons J Somerſet. 
| | | Wilts. 
Hants. 
| | | Berks. 
| _ Lancaſhire. 
| | | Yorkſhire. 
| 3 I Durham. 
; NORTHUMBERLAND 1 Cumberland, 
| 1 5 | | Weſtmoreland, 5 
Northumberland, and the parts of Scotland io 
e frith of Edinburgh (C). | 
6. ESSEX, or the Eaſt-Saxons 1 Middleſex. 
| „ | Hertfordſhire. 
 ſGloucefter, 
Hereford. 
Warzick, 
Worceſter. 
1 Leice ſter. 
5 1 85 Rutland. 
— | Northampton. 
Ch RI oo | Eincoln, 
7. MERCIA 8 — . ] Huntingdon, 
| | j Bedford, © 
"oo 1 1 | 0 Buckingham. 
1 | EY r 
| | 8 I Stafford,” 
” Derby. 
* | 064 I Salpp. 
| 3 6 1 Nottingham. | 
| 2 The reſt of Heriford. | | | 
: England di- Not that England under the Heptarchy was divided into counties as commonly called, but into certain 


— 


| The kingdom of | | 


—— ——— - 
- 
< 


wo Sang ſmall regions with their hides *, which I find in an old fragment given me by Francis Tate, who is emis 
nently verſed in our law antiquities. It contains, however, only the country on this fide Humber h. 

e | | __ Hides. | „%% le Tue. 
Myrcna contains ELD 30 Noxgaga contains — — ons 
Woken-ſetna | | 7000 Obigaga . 20⁰0⁰ 
Weſterna 1 7000 Huynca 7000 
Pec- ſetna 5 Le 1200 Ciltern-ſetna | | „ 
Elmed-ſetna 1 = 600 Hendrica © es | $000 
Lindes-farona ej 7000 Unecung-ga | = © 
| Suth Gyrwa boo Aroſeatna £1, od or 
North Gyrwa © 8 boo Fearfinga 3 | 300 
Eaſt Wixna 1 | | 300 Belmiga 7 600 
Weſt Pirna | boo Miberigga | = 
 Spalda _ boo EaftWila _ 600 
Wigefta goo Weſt Willa _ RE 609 
Hereſinna 1200 Faſt Engle 30000 
Stweordora goo Faſt Sexena | 7000 
Eyfla 300 Cant Warena — 
Micca goo Suth Serena 7000 
Wight-cora | 600 Weſt Sexena | 100000(D) 


A hide, — to ſome, includes as much land as one plough can till in a year; as others only 4 virgates- } 
hk See the red book of the Exchequer, p. 29, b. MS. n. G. ee | | 


(c) The kingdom of Northumberland included part of Everic- Bede, p. 260, The Saxons firſt divided England into counties. Alfred 
ſhire beyond the Humber, and that of Mercia comprehended the the counties into hundreds, Roſs Hiſt, Regum and Malmſbutry ut ſups 
other part on this ſide the river. MS, n. Gale. Norfolk and Suffolk were not divided into ſhires, for in Alfred's time 

O] See the Cotton MS, of antient laws. Nero A. I. and Whelocon they were not immediately under his government, MS. n. G 


T hough 


ertain 
emis. 


s. 
20 
00 
oo 


'« to take them away.” ö 


4 pentach (F), on an appointed day in the place where they uſed to aſſemble all the elders came before 
him, and upon his alighting from his horſe they all roſe up to him. He ſet up his lance, and received 
e the ſecurity from all, according to cuſtom, For all who came touched his lance with theirs, and ſo 
bound themſelves to each other by contact of arms, by a public league of peace. Arms are called in 


Di VISTON of BRIT AI N. Exxx1 
Though ſome of theſe names may be known at firſt ſight, the reſt can hardly be made out by long con- 
Gderation, and require a ſhrewder gueſs than I am maſter of. 9 

Afterwards, when Aelfred * was ſole monarch, as our German anceſtors, according to Tacitus i, adminiſtered 
jaſtice in the ſeveral villages, and a hundred of the commons were aſſociated in this adminiſtration; ſo he, 
to borrow the words of Ingulphus of Croyland k, © firſt divided England into counties, becauſe the na- 
te tives committed outrages like the Danes, and under the pretenee of acting againſt them. He ſubdivided 
« the counties into Hundreds (E) and Tythings, ordaining that every man in the kingdom ſhould live 
« within ſome hundred and tything. He alſo divided the governors of the provinces, before called lieu— 
« tenants, into two departments, judges, now called juſtices, and ſheriffs, who fill retain their name. 
« By their care and diligence the kingdom enjoyed ſuch perfect peace in a ſhort time, that if a traveller 
left any ſum of money in the fields or high roads at night, he would find it whole and untouched next 
« morning, or even a month after.” Malmſbury the hiſtorian will explain this more fully | : © The bar- 
te barians (Danes) had inſpired the inhabitants themſelves with a paſſion for pillaging, ſo that it was not 
« ſafe to travel without arms. Alfred inſtituted Hundreds and Tythings, that every Engliſhman, provided 
« he lived agrecable to the laws, might have his proper Hundred and Tithing. If any man was charged 
„ with a crime he was immediately to produce perſons out of the Hundred and Tithing to be bail for 
te him, and whoever could not find ſuch bail was to expect the rigour of the law. If a criminal made 
« his eſcape before or after bail given, all the inhabitants of the Hundred and Tithing were liable to be 


ee fined to the king. By this means he reſtored peace to the kingdom, ſo that he cauſed golden bracelets 


« to be hung up in the croſſings of public roads, which mocked the rapacity of paſſengers, none daring 


\ 


Theſe Hundreds in ſome parts of the kingdom are called Japentakes, the reaſon of which I ſhall here Wapentakes, 


| Tithings, and 
ſubjoin from the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. When any perſon received the government of a Wap- Lathes” _ 


« Engliſh Pæpun, and taccane fignifies to confirm, as much as to ſay a confirmation of arms, or more 

« literally, in the Engliſh language, Wepentac is a touching of weapons, Pepun ſignifying arms, and tac 
e to touch. There were alſo other juriſdictions ſuperior to a Wapentach called Dp1hingax, which was 
« the third part of the province. Thoſe who ruled over them were called Dpihingapeprap. Before them 

« were brought ſuch cauſes as could not be determined in the Wapentakes. Thus what the Engliſh called 
« Hundred, they called Wapentakes ; and what the Engliſh called three or four Hundreds, they called 


18 hm a ®. But in ſome provinces of England what they call Trithing is called Leb, and what could 


not be determined in Phihinge, was carried into a ſhyre.“ 


| Theſe counties (in Latin properly called Conventus or Pagi) we by a word of our own name Syrer, from Sbires. 5 


the Saxon word 8cy ne, which fignifies diviſion and partition. At the firſt diſtribution there were only 32; 

for Malmeſbury ſays there were no more in the reign of Ethelred, A. D. 1016. Thus he writes in the 

life of that prince n. At this time the Danes overrun ſixteen of the thirty-two counties in England.” 

At the ſame time theſe counties were divided according to the diverſity of laws. For the laws in England 

were of three ſorts; thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons called Meſiſaxenlage, of the Danes called Denelage, and of 
the Mercians called Merchenlage (G). The Weſt-Saxon laws obtained in nine counties; Kent, Suſſex, Diviſion of 
Surrey, Berks, Hants, Wilts, Somerſet, Dorſet, and Devon. Thoſe of the Danes in fifteen : York, Derby, — by 
Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoln, Northampton, Bedford, Bucks, Herts, Eſex, Middleſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon +, The reſt were governed by the Mercian laws; viz. Glouceſter, Worceſter, Here- 

fird, Warwick, Oxford, Cheſhire, Salop, and Stafford. But when William I. took a ſurvey of the kingdom Pemeſday 
there were thirty-ſix counties, according to the Polychronicon (H). The public records, however, in * > 


VV He is called Aelfred on his coins. 3 I MS. of St. Edmund's Bury. „ 
p. 870. Ed. 1601. E B. II. p. 44. Ed. 1604. 18 33, 34. p. 203, 204. Ed. Wilkins L. L. Sax. 
* Hence our Ridings and Tithings. n p. 63, Ed. 1601, quorum nomina, adds he, propter barbariem linguz ſcribere refugio. 
: B. I. P · 201. Ed. Gale. | 175 | BE D 8 : 8 8 8 | 5 
: (E) Hundreds were a divifion in Denmark and France long be- (G) This diſtinction of Jaws, which has miſled ſo many anti- 


ore Alfred introduced them here: the ſubdiviſion of them into quaries, from the author of the Dialogus de Scaccario and Higden's 
kings ſeems moſt peculiarly his invention. Blackſtone's Com- Polychronicon to Spelman (Reliq. p. 49.) and the preſent time 
mentaries, introd, 8 4. p. 115. Vol. I. $9. | (being kept up by Mr. Barrington in the laſt edition of his Obſerva- 
(F) Spelman (in v. 8 has collected ſome curious tions on the Statutes) is fully refuted by biſhop Nicolſon, preface to 
conlormities in this article between our anceſtors and other nations, Wilkins' edition of the Saxon laws, p. xv. He ſhews that læge was 
eren the Greeks and Romans. The Northern nations held all their miſtaken by the Norman writers for their Ley or Loi, when in 
wuneils armed, and the Danes had this cuſtom among them, See reality it ſignifies ditio or juriſdiftion, and that there was not ſuch 
Refenius ad Hendſt. paſſim, and Jus Aulicum Norveg. p. 419. 539. difference of laws where different governments obtained. 8 


Va The names of thirty-two counties, as ſet down by Higden, are 


ent. | Eſſex | Leiceſter Oxford 
ſex Middleſex oo 6 Warwick 
Hane, . F Nottingham _ Glouceſter 
— Norfolk — Lincoln | | | Worceſter 
. | Hertford Yorkſhire Hereford 
res | Huntingdon Durham | | Shropſhire . 
merſet Northampton | Northumberland Stafford 
tet Cambridge _ Carliſle with Cumberland _ Cheſhire 8 
ny” Bedford Appelbyſuire with Weſtmoteland Eight Midland and Weſtern, governed 
ne, divided by the Thames Bucks | Lancaſhire | by Mercenlaga. | 
om the reſt of England, and Fifteen Eaſtern and Northern (reckoning, I ſuppoſe, the 


8 by Weſt-Saxenlaga, five laſt into Northumberland), governed by Denela 
$, 


d. , | | | 
wil þ 5 Northumberland be divided into ſix, Yorkſhire, Durham, Northumberland Carliſleſhire, Applebyſhire, Lancaſhire, there 
. Vet irty 


ſix ſhires in England; but if Northumberland be reckoned as formerly only as one, only thirty- two: but at che Conqueror's 


which 


Vey there were thirty-ſix and a half. 
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DIVISION of BRITAIN. 


which this ſurvey was regiſtered, reckon but thirty- four (I); for Durham, Lancaſhire, 7 orthumberland, We}. 
morc land and Cumberland were not reckoned among them; the three laſt being then ſubject to the Scots, 


according to ſome, and the other two either- exempted from taxation, or comprehended in Yorkſhire, | 


But being afterwards added, they completed the preſeut number of thirty-nine counties. To theſe add 
thirteen more in Wales, whereof ſix ſubſiſted in the time of Edward I. the reſt were formed by act of 
parliament by Henry VIII. (K). 

In theſe counties in troubleſome times the king appoints ; a deputy, called a lieutenant, to take care of them, 
The firſt inſtitution of theſe officers is to be referred to king Alfred, who appointed guardians of his realm 
in each county. Henry III. reſtored them by the name of Captain. In the goth year of his reign “ he 


„held a parliament (as Johannes Londinenſis (L) informs us) in which it was wiſely enacted, that in every 


county ſhould: be a captain, maintained at the king's expence, who with the aſſiſtance of the ſheriff waz 


« to check the outrages of robbers, many of whom were by the fear of this appointment obliged to leave 


off their courſes, and the royal authority began to revive F.“ This was in truth a wife appointment, but 
whether Canute, the Dane, who inſtituted a tetrarchy in a monarchy, did not act more wiſely, let our poli. 


ticians determine. He,“ as we learn from Hernandus the archdeacon *, with his great ſagacity, dividing 


the care of the kingdom into four parts, appointed for tetrarchs thoſe whoſe fidelity he had experienced, 


Sheriff of the 


miro. 


8 


| Juſtices of the 


cCAace. 
Juſtices of 


5 aſſize. 


Diviſion of 
England into 


pariſhes. 


He reſerved to himſelf the greater part of Weſſex, gave to one Edric the ſecond part of Mircha , tg 
« Yrtus the third called Northumberland, to Turkill earl of Eaſt Anglia the fourth, where plenty reigned 


« with her golden horn.” For theſe remarks Jam obliged to Francis Thynne, who has laboured in this 


ſtudy of antiquity with great reputation, and communicated to me theſe ſeveral obſervations a. | 
Every year ſome of the gentry”, inhabitants of each county, is appointed to the care of it by the title of 
Vicecomes, quaſi Vicarius Comitis, and in our language Sheriffe, q. d. Governor of the Shire, who may alſo be 


juſtly ſtyled treaſurer of the county. For it is his buſineſs to collect and pay into the Exchequer, the pub. 


lic revenues of his county, to levy the fines even by diſtraining, to attend the Judges, and execute their orders, 


to ſummon the twelve perſons who try the fact in cauſes, and report it to the Judges (who among us are 


only judges of law and not of fact), to execute convicts, and to determine leſſer cauſes. There are ap- 
pointed alſo in each county by an order of Edward III. Juftices of the Peace, who try murders, felonies, and 


treſpaſſes as they are called, and many other miſdemeanors. Beſides theſe the king ſends every year two of 


the Judges of England into every county to try priſoners, and hold Gaol my as the yer term it, 
But of theſe hereafter under the courts. | 


In regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, when he Popes affigned dener Ae to each preſbyter, 


and divided pariſhes among them, Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury about the Pu: 636, firſt I to 
ſeparate pariſhes in England, as we read in the hiſtory of Canterbury. 


England has at preſent two provinces and two archbiſhops, viz. of Canterbury, primate md metropo- 
litan of all England, and York. To theſe are ſubje& twenty-five * biſhops, twenty-two to Canterbury, and 


| the other three to Vork. The preſent biſhoprics with their counties or dioceſes which now belong to them 


are thus repreſented by the worthy and right reverend father Matthew ., archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


patron of n. and en fond of the ney of antiquity, 


In this Province of Y OR K 


2 THE dioceſes of n and Recheſter comprehend all Kent. That of 1 Eſſex, Middlefes, 
« and parts of Herts. That of Chicheſter, Suſſex. Winche/ter, Hants, Surrey, and the ifle of Wight, 
“ Guernſey and Jerſey iſlands lying oppoſite to Normandy. Saliſbury, Wilts and Berks. Exeter, Devon and 
« Cornwall. Bath and Wells united, Somerſetſhire. Gloucefter, Glouceſterſhire. Morcęſter, Worceſterſhire, 
« and parts of Warwickſhire. Hereford, Herefordſhire, and part of Salop. Coventry and Lichfield united, 
« Stafford, Derby, and the reſt of Warwickſhire, with that part of Shropſhire that lies on the river Repill. 
* The dioceſe of Lincoln, the largeſt of all, is compoſed of fix counties; Lincoln, Leiceſter, Huntingdon, 


Bedford, Buckingham, and the reſt of Hertfordſhire. Ely, Cambridgeſhire and the iſle of Ely. Norwich 


« comprehends Norfolk and Suffolk. Oxford, Oxfordſhire. Peterborough, Northampton and Rutland ſhires: 


and Briftol, Dorſetſhire. To theſe eighteen dioceſes in England muſt be added thoſe in Wales, which 
„ have no now archbiſhop of their own, and are reduced 1 in number from ſeven to four, viz. &. David * 


22M Zu. Aur) and 2 Aſaph.” 26 


* Who lived 1050. Mercia. | | 
v $97. N. Weſtr. p. 401. Ed. 1570, fol. [rather 1017.]J | 8 | 
See his obſervations on the diviſion! of ſhires in Englaud among Hearne's Cur. Diſc. v. I. p. 21. Ed. zd. This and much more te 
the ſame purpoſe-may be ſeen in the MS. copy of our antient laws before referred to. Cotton Lib. Nero. | 
 F minores nobiles. No twenty-four : twenty-one in the province of Canterbury, and three in York. 


(I) Of theſe thirty-one are in the larger, and three (Eſſex, Suſ- gomery, and Denbigh ; ſo that in king Edward's time there ſeem to 


| ſex and Norfolk) in the lefler Domeſday-book, Perhaps the Poly- — been eight. Monmouth was taken from Wales and adde to 


Chronicon adds the three diviſions of Yorkſhire into ridings. = and, making the number 40, in the reipn of Charles II. 
(L) 


(K) But the ſtatute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 26, tells us, that A monk of Canterbury and writer of the 14th century, W hole 


eight ſhires were of antient and long time, to wit, thoſe of Glamorgan, 4 cited by Lambarde, pref. p. 6. ad Archaion. is ſtill among 

| Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Angleſey, Wood's MSS. See Tan. B. B. 446. Spelm. in v. has not this ety⸗ 
and Merioneth: t he other four were made by the ſtatute of 27 Hen - mology of — WG! ſeems to have been a mil: tary officer. 

ry VIII. e. 26. beſides Moumeuth, viz. Radnor, oh Mont- | 


more td 


- ſeem to 
added to 


Il among 
this ety* 
cer. 


naſteries were to the great prejudice of the church made lay fees. 


DIVISION of BRITAIN: 


In the Province of YORK. 


exxxiii 


« THE province of York itſelf comprehends the counties of York and Nottingham. The dioceſe of 


e Chefter, Cheſhire, Richmond, and Lancaſhire, with part of Cumberland, Flint, and Denbighſhire, That 


& of Durham, the counties of Durham and Northumberland. To theſe mult be added Sader in the iſle 
t of Man.“ | | £ 55 | ; a ee . : | | 1 2 | 
Among theſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury has the firſt rank: next after him the archbiſhop of York ; 


4. the biſhop of London; 4. the biſhop of Durham; 5. the biſhop of Wincheſter ; the reſt rank accord- 


ing to the order of conſecration, But if any of the biſhops is ſecretary of ſtate he has a right to rank in the 
zth* place. There are befides in England 26 deaneries, whereof 13 were founded by Henry VIII. in the 
principal churches, ont of which he had turned the monks, 60 archdeaconries, 544 dignitaries and præ- 
bendaries. | 5 oy, 


They reckon alſo 9284" pariſh churches ſubject to the biſhops, of which 3845 are Appropriations, as ap- 


pears by the catalogue preſented to king James, which I have here annexed. Thoſe churches are ſaid to 


be appropriate, which by the Pope's authority with the conſent of the king and the biſhop of the dioceſe 
were annexed on certain conditions to ſuch monaſteries, biſhoprics, colleges, and hoſpitals, as were but in- 
differently endowed, either from being built on their lands, or given to them by the lords of manors, or as 


the lawyers ſpeak united, annexed, and incorporated for. ever, which-afterwards at the diſſolution of the mo- 


In the province of CaxTERBURAT. Churches 
Dioceſes. © Pariſh Appropriated. 
Canterbury, = a 140 
London, | „ 189 
Wincheſter, —. 
Coventry and Lichfield, 557 250 
__ Saliſbury, | 248. 109 
Bath and Wells, 388 | 160 
L.incoln, . . 1 
Peterborough, 3 91 
Exeter, 604 „ Ho 
OT, 267 | 128 
_ Hereford, VVV 
Norwich, | 1121 | $06 © 
—_— . 75 
a e 36 
- Chicheſter, . 250 216 
Oxford, | 195 | 88 
Worceſter, | 241 76 
Briſtol, 2236 54 
St. David's, 308 - 208: 
Bangor, 107 36 
Landaff, 177 : 98 
St. Aſapjn, 121 19 
Peculiars in the province of 5 f 
Canterbury, | 57 85 " 
Total in the province of Canterbury, 8219 3303 
In the province of Yokk. Ts 1 
Tok. -- ol. 2336 
Durham, „ {7 oY By 
. Cheſter, | 256 101 
Carliſle, BED 92 18 
1065 — 
Total in both provinces, 9284 3845 


But in a book made out by Cardinal Wolſey 1520, are reckoned 9407 pariſh churches in the counties. 
Whence this difference ariſes I cannot ſay, unleſs in the laſt age ſome were deſtroyed, and parochial chapels 
te omitted, and others which are only chapels are accounted pariſh churches. 
to each county the number of churches in it from Wolſey's book. | 


* fit, Gibſon, v In Higden's time (ubi ſup.) there were only 4 5002. 


I have, however, ſubjoined 
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Monaltetiek. Till the reign of Henry VIII. there were, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, monuments of the piety of og: 
anceſtors, erected to the honour of God, the propagation of Chriſtianity and learning, and ſupport of the 
poor, religious houſes, viz, monaſteries or abbies, and priories, to the number of 645; 40 of which by fayoy; 
of Pope Clement VII. were ſuppreſſed“ to oblige Cardinal Wolſey, who had begun. two colleges, ons 

at Oxford, the other at Ipſwich v. About the 36th year of Henry VIII. a ſtorm burſt upon the Eng. 
liſh church like a flood breaking down its banks, which, to the aſtoniſhment of the world and grief of the 
nation, bore down the greateſt part of the religious with their faireſt buildings. For what the Pope per- 
mitted the Cardinal to do, the king with conſent of parliament took the liberty of doing. In 1536? all the 
religious houſes, with all their revenues, amounting to 200%. per. ann. or under, and in number 476, were 
granted to the king, The next year*, under the ſpecious pretence of deſtroying the remains of ſuperſti. 
tion, the reſt, with all colleges, chantries, and hoſpitals*, were ſurrendered to the king. At this time the 
remaining 605 religious houſes were taxed or yalued, 96 colleges, befides thoſe in the univerſities, 1 10 hof. 
pitals, 2374 chantries and free chapels. Theſe were almoſt all ſhortly after deſtroycd, their revenues ſquan- 
dered away, and the wealth which the Chriſtian piety of the Engliſh had from the firſt converſion of En- 
| gland dedicated to God, in a moment diſperſed, and, if I may be allowed the ex preſſion, PRE”. | 


Henry v. bad before diſſolved ro ation priories. 
1524,1525. 1529. 1529. The act paſſed about March 153 5. Tan. Not. Mon. oref, p. 37. 
2 15 39. C. but this was only a confirmation of the former account. Tan. p. 38. 
Ten years after. G. It was in 1545, but their deſtruction was not compleated till after the king's death by his ſon Edward 1548, when 
90 colleges, 110 hoſpitals, and 2374 chantries and free chapels were diſſolved. Tan. p. 39. 
29 . VIII. by the firli aa got a yearly revenue of about gs Ib. Lo 
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FT exxxv |} | 


yeomen, and artizans. 


The king, whom our anceſlors called Coning and Cyninz, (a name e pte both power 1 know- 
ledge (A); and contracted by us to king) has ſupreme power and abſolute authority among us, not holding 
his crown in dependance, nor receiving inveſtiture from any, nor acknowledging any ſuperior but God: and 
as one ſays e, #, ee All are ſubject to him and he to none but God. He has imperial rights ( ſacred and undi 
vided, being inſeparable as the lawyers ſpeak, and commonly called the king's prerogalives) ſaid to be re- 


þ S to the diviſion of our ſtate, it conliſts of a king e or monarch, nobles, citizens, , freemen whom we call | 


The King. 


preſented by the flowers which adorn his crown. Some of theſe are eſtabliſhed by law, others by cuſtom 
from all antiquity confirmed by the racit conſent of all without any expreſs law. The king has a juſt claim 
to them, © as his vigilance is the common ſecurity, his toil procutes caſe to others, his induſtry occaſions 
© general indulgence, his attention to bufineſs cteates s leiſure to all +,” But theſe are Rane topics, and 5 8 


not to be treated of here. | 
Next to the king is his eldeſt ſon, who, as among the wa the deſtined ſucceſſor elect te to the crown 


was ſtyled firſt Princeps Juventutis, afterwards as flattery gained ground, Cæſar, Nobilis Cæſur, and Ceſar 


Nobiliſſimut, ſo among our Saxon anceſtors he was called in their language AÆtheling or Noble, and in Latin 
Chto, from the Greek Ks Famous, that age affecting the Greek ſtyle. Hence we have this common 


proverb about Edgar laſt male to the Saxon crown; Cadxap Eveling Englanop deaplng, Edgar Atheling 
England's Darling. And in antient Latin inſtruments of our kings, we frequently find Ego Z or AE Clyto 
regis filius. But I have found the name Clio given likewiſe to all the king's children. After the Norman 


The Prince. 


Atheling. 
Clyto. 


Conqueſt I know of no particular title aſſigned him, except ſimply the king's ſon, and eldeſt ſon of the king of Prince ay 
England, till Edward I. called up his ſon Edward to parliament by the title of Prince of Wales and earl of e 


Cheſter, to whom he afterwards gave the duchy of Aquitain. The ſame prince, when king Edward II. ſum- 


moned to parliament his infant ſon Edward ſcarce ten years old, by the ſtyle of earl of Cheſter and Hint. 


But when this laſt Edward came to the crown he created his heroic ſon Duke of Cornwall, From that time 
the king's eldeſt ſon is born Duke of Cornwall. He ſoon after ſolemnly inveſted him with the title of 


Prince of Wales, and the principality of Wales was conferred on him in theſe words, © to hold to him and 


| * his heirs kings of England.” And as the ſucceſſors elect to the Roman empire, as before obſerved, were 
| fiyled Cæʒars, thoſe to the Greek Deſpotæ, thoſe to the French crown Dauphins, and thoſe to the Spaniſh 


Infantes, ſo thoſe to the Engliſh were from that time ſtyled Princes of Walcs, This title continued till Hen- 


ty VIII. when Wales was completely united to England. And now when the kingdoms of Britain, for- 
merly divided, have been united in one under the auſpices of the moſt potent monarch James, his eldeſt fon 
Henry, the delight and darling of Britain, is ſtyled PRINCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. Born as he is to 

the higheſt ſtation, may heaven endue him with the higheſt vittues and immortal honour that he may ex- 


ceed our hopes, the atchievements and honours of his anceſtors as well as their years + a long and happy 
life; which is the daily hearty wiſh and prayer of the whole kingdom. 

Our Nobility are divided into Greater and Leſſer. The Greater are ſty led Dukes, Marguiſſes, Farls, 
and Barons, who either hold their honours by inheritance, or are advanced to them wo the Ting as a reward 
of merit. 

The firſt title of honour after Prince is that of DUKE. This was at firſt a title of office WE not of honour: 
Tus the time of Alius Verus, the officers who guarded the frontiers were firſt ſtyled Dukes, and in 
Conſtantine's time this title was inferior to that of Count. After the fall of the Roman empire, this title 


Duke, i 


continued-as official, and thoſe many perſons who among us in the old chartets of the Saxon time are called 


Dukes, in the Engliſh language are called only Ealdermen, and the ſame who are called Dukes are alſo called 
Gunts, as William the Conqueror, whom moſt other writers call Duke of Normandy, is by Malmeſbury 
called Count Ul N GEN But that both Duke and Count were titles of office, appears from this form 


0 BraQton = mz T Sees. 


(A) Eicher from cene bold, valiant, or cunnan to know or un erſtand. G. 


il | 
Wl exxxvi Gh N GG L.A Nd. 
1 | of creating a Duke or Count in Marculphus, an antient writer *, « The royal benignicy is chiefly difliys 1 
| Il I * guiſhed 1 in this, that among every nation perſonal goodneſs and vigilance is requiſite. Nor is it proper to | 
| | | 4 commit an office of truſt to any whoſe fidelity and probity have not been firſt tried. Having, therefore, } 
| 1 competent proof of your fidelity and ſervices, we have committed to you the office of Count, Duke, ot ] 
1 | „ Patrician, in that town where your anceſtor till lately reſided, to act in and rule over it, and all the people : 
Wil. & living there are to be ſubject to your rule and authority: you are to be true to our government, and you 4 
1 & are to govern them truly agreeable to their laws and cuſtoms : to ſhew yourſelf the defender of the 0 
I! | « fatherleſs, to puniſh with vigour all robbers and criminals, that the people may live well and at their c 
Wi | „ eaſe under the government, and whatever demands the Exchequer may have upon your government you 0 
Wil are to return in perſon annually to our treaſury.” It began to be a title of honour about A. D. gg, g 
A under Otho the Great, who to attach brave and prudent perſons to his intereſts conferred on them what he 
ö Ul | called ny which were dignities or eſtates in fee J. The dignitics were Dakes, Marquiſſes, Counts, Cap l 
1 tains, Valvaſors, and Valvaſſins. It was later before it became an hereditary title in France; Philip III. be. " 
fl ing the firſt king of France who admitted the title of Duke of Bretagne; the Dukes being indiſcriminate} 1 
Wl callal Dukes and Counts. But in England, in the Norman times, when the Norman kings were dukes of , 
4 ö [| | N ormandy, they conferred this title on none for a long time, till Edward III. created his fon Edward Duke t 
1 of Cornwall * by a wreath on his head, a ring on his finger, and a ſilver rod g,“ as the dukes of Normandy , 
If M were created antiently by delivery of a ſword and banner, afterwards by girding on a ſword of duchy, and : 
11 a golden wreath adorned at top with golden roſes. The ſame king Edward III. in parliament created his f 
1 Wl ſons Lionel Duke of Clarence, and John Duke of Lancaſter, * by girding on a ſword, putting on their u 
Wl &« heads a furred cap, with a circle of gold and pearls, and delivery of a charter.” From that time we had 0 
1 many hereditary dukes, created from time to time, with theſe words in the charter; “ We give and grant ft 
4 « the name, title, rank, ſtyle, place, ſeat, pre-eminence, honour, authority, and dignity of duke of Nor- F 
Wil. * mandy, and do inveſt you with it by girding on a ſword, prong hes and circle of mw on your head, y 
1 N and delivery of a golden rod. | : 
1 [| Marquis. MARQV IS, which, if we attend to the FR eg means Guardian of the frontiers, is che next rank to p 
i Ll Duke. This title was late introduced among us, not being conferred on any before the time of Richard 1 
if [| II. who created his minion Robert Vere earl of Oxford marquis of Dublin; and it was a mere title of 8 
Wl honour, For thoſe who before governed the borders were commonly called Lord Marchers, and not Mar- | ol 
vil | _ quiſſes as we call them, But they were created by the king © by girding on a ſword, putting on a cap of EN 
1 * honour and dignity, and delivery of a charter.” It may not be amiſs to mention here what we find x. 
wm in the parliament rolls ||]. When John de Beaufort was from carl of Somerſet advanced by Richard II. to " 
ll be marquis of Dorſet, and diveſted of that title by Henry IV. and the Commons in parliament humbly be- 2 
14 ſought the king to reſtore to him the name of Marquis which he had loſt, he himſelf oppoſed it, and pub- 1 
Wi  licly declared this was a new dignity, and won unknown to our AnceNors, for which reaſon he W no means ki 
Wl 1 de ſired it, nor would take it e | E XX if 
| | Ears, EARLS, who hold the third rank, ſeem derived from our German anceſtors. Tacitus! tells us, « FR B 
1 ” c called Comites thoſe who aſſiſted the Prince with their advice and authority.” But others ſuppoſe we and CC 
wi the Franks had it from the Romans. For the emperors after the empire was advanced to its height began ſe 
44 to have a ſort of domeſtic ſenate always about them, called the Emperor's Retinueb, whoſe advice they took " 
1 I both in peace and war, being ſtyled Comites, whence on antient inſcriptions we frequently find COMITI 
14 IMPP. In a few years it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom that the name of Comes ſhould be given to all ma- he 
WI giſtrates who made a part of the council; and thence the name came to be afterwards given to all who pre- 
1 | | ſided over any affairs, and Suidas defines Comes o Awzov apxv, as we learn from Cujacius **. From hence alſo ha 
"Wy we learn, that the name of Comes was not in uſe as a title of dignity before Conſtantine the Great. For 3 
Wl | that emperor introducing into the Roman government a variety of new diftinEtions in order to attach as in 
4 many perſons as he could to his intereſt by favours and honours, firſt made the title of Comes honorary 5 
1 : without office, and it was a right and privilege annexed to the title that the perſon inveſted with it might as 
Wil attend the emperor i not only when he went abroad but in the palace and his retirement, and be admitted 5⁰ 
wilt to his meals and private converſations. Hence we read in Epiphanius, og u wag evJov Tov (Sau iMwg Tull ha 
Koi crux, © who had alfo obtained of the king the dignity of Count.” Afterwards he beſtowed on Tl 
the perſons inveſted with this title other dignities with charges annexed; and on the other hand conferred Ii 
the title on thoſe who before held offices in the government. Hence the title of Comes from that time me 
came to ſignify both dignity and command, and was at firſt temporary, afterwards for life. But upon the di- 
viſion of the Roman empire into ſeveral kingdoms, the ſame title was retained, and our Saxons called in Latin 4 


Comites and Conſules thoſe whom in their own language they called Ealdo men: and the Danes in their lan- 
guage called the ſame perſons Eorlas or honourable, according to Ethelwerd, which name we have ſoftened 
to Earls . They went for along time by this name ſingly: at length the name of a place where they preſided 
with authority was added, This dignity was not yet become hereditary. The firſt hereditary earls in 
France were, to obſerve it en paſſant, the earls of Bretagne. But when William the Norman had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of this kingdom by conqueſt, earls began to be feudal, hereditary, and patrimonial, and as it 
appears from Domeſday book were ſtyled without any addition Earls, as Earl Hugh, Earl Alan, Earl Ro- 


m Marcul hi formulæ. + Sigonius de Regno Italico B. J. 0 Afterw ards a golden rod, 
$ See M. Paris of the creation of John duke of Normandy, 4 Henry IV. 
** Ju Paratitlis ad Cod. | ++ P. Pithzvs 1 in memorab. Campaniz. 
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| ger, xc. Afterwards as we ſee in old charters they were created calls with the addition of tak Face, and 


had the third penny of the county aſſigned them. Thus for example, the empreſs Maud, daughter and 
heir of king Henry I. created an earl 1 in the following form as appears from the original inſtrument in my 
poſſeſſion. « ] Matilda, daughter of king Henry, and queen of England, give and grant to Geofrey de 
« Magnav ille, for his ſervice; and to his heirs after him by inheritance, that he ſhall be earl of Eſſex, and 
« have the third penny of the pleas | in the Sheriff's court as the earl ought to have for ſupport of his earls 


, dom in all things.“ And this is the oldeſt charter of creation I have ſeen. In like manner Henry II. 


created an earl in the following words: © Know all men that we have made Hugh Bigod carl of Norfolk, 
« to have the third penny of Norwich and Norfolk, as free as any other earl in England holds his earls 
« dom : which the old regiſter of Battle abbey thus explains; © It was an antient cuſtom that prevailed 
« all over England for the earls to have the third pennies of counties, whence they are called Comites.” 
Another anonymous writer ſays more fully, “ Counties [Comitatus} are called from Counts [Comites] or 
« vice verſa, an earl is ſtyled Comes, becauſe he receives the third part of the produce of the pleas in 
« every Comitatus. But all earls do not receive this; only thoſe to whom the kings have granted it to 


exxxvl 


t themſelves or their heirs.” Hence Polydore Vergil properly enough, agreeable to the cuſtom of our 


time ſays, © It is the cuſtom in England that the titles of earls are beſtowed at the will of the ſovereign, 


even without poſſeſſion of the places whehce they take their titles. Therefore the king gives to thoſe 


u who have property in the county a penſion out of his own exchequer by way of eſtate.“ 
They were antiently created by no other ceremony but the delivery of a charter. Under Stephen who 


uſurped the crown during a furious civil war, many aſſumed to themſelves the title of earl, whom the hiſtory 


of Waverley © calls Pſeudo comites, and Comites imaginarii, falſe and imaginary earls, when it ſays Henry II. 


ſtripped them of theſe titles. King John as far as I can find firſt (B) introduced the girding on of a ſword; 


For Roger Hoveden d writes, ** On the day of his coronation king John girded William Mareſchall with 
« the ſword of the earldom of S$!rigulia®, and Geoffrey Fitz-Piers with the ſword of the earldom of Eſſex, 


&« who though they had before been ſtyled earls, and had the government of their counties, had not 401 | 


« oirt with the ſword of their counties; and they ſerved that day at the king's table girt with their ſwords.” 


I the ſucceeding age was added the putting on of a cap with a golden circle, now changed into a radiated 


coronet and a robe of ſtate. Theſe three things, the ſword with its belt, the cap and coronet and the robe 


of ſtate are now carried by diſtinct earls before the perſon to be created earl, who is led in a ſcarlet coat 


by two earls in their robes of ſtate before the king ſeated on his throne, where kneeling down during the 


| feading the inſtrument of creation at the words, * We advance, create, inveſt, appoint, and ordain the 


« ſaid T. earl of S. and in reality inveſt him Rater: the name, title, rank, ſtyle, honour, authority and dig- 
6 nity of carl of S. by girding on the ſword :* the king puts on him the robe, the ſword is hung abont his 


neck, the cap and coronet put upon his head, and the inſtrument of creation after reading delivered into 
his hands. But this is foreign to our purpoſe. The preſent cuſlom that the perſon to be created an earl 
if he were not before a Baron ſhould be made one, is modern, and introduced in the reign of Henry VIII. 
But among Counts by far the moſt honourable were thoſe called Counts Palatine for as Palatine was the 


common name of all who held offices i in the king's palace ®, fo Count Palatine was a title of dignity con- 


ferred on him who had before | been a rr: with : a certain regal authority | to adminiſter Juſtice i in his 


own territory. 


After earls follow Ice e or VISCOVNTS, an antient title of office, but of honour new, and firſt 


heard of among us in the reign of Henry VII. 
The next in rank among the nobility are the BARONS, Though I am well aware what the ns 
have written about the meaning of this name in Cicero (C), I chooſe to follow the opinion of Iſidore f and 


an old grammarian, who make Barnes hired ſoldiers. This ſeems evident from that well known paſſage 


Viſcounts. 


in Hirtius de Bello Alexandrinos. The troops haſtened down to the relief of Caſſivs. For he had : 


« always had about him Barons and a body of choſen men with arms who kept off the reſt.” With this 


agrees the Latin and Greek Gloſſary, which renders Baro Ap: and everywhere in the laws of the Lom- 


gobards Baro ſtands for Man. Iam not fatisfied with the etymologies of the name which ſeveral critics 
have invented. The French heralds derive Barons from the French word Par-homines, q. d. equal in rank. 
The Engliſh lawyers underſtand. them robora belli: ſome Germans Banner-heirs, q. d. Standard bearers. 
Indore [8495 or grave. Alciat ® from the Berones, an antient Spaniſh nation, who he ſays were formerly 


mercenary ſoldiers. Bat the beſt tym is that feteht from the German language, in which Bar us | 


** Pithou; | 
A. D. 11 ff. v. Ls. 158. ed. Gale. but theſe annals ſay Stephen had beſtowed the titles on them; | | 
CP; > 793. Ed. 1601. t elſewhere Pembrokeſhire. the IX. 4. 3 4 1,9, 


In Parergis. See Goldaſt. p. 414. Valeſius however calls them Betones, Vettones. 


(B) Mr. Selden gives an inſtance of the inveſtiture by the ſword c 6.) Cornutus ad Perf, ſat. V. 138. explains ! it of the ſtupid ſer- 
in the reign of Richard II. who girt Puſey biſhop of Durham vants of the ſoldiery. Du Cange in the derivation favours either a 
With it, (M. Paris init, R. II.) and Hoveden, p. 687. 160 f. ſays, good or bad ſenſe Gen, applied to the mind ſignifies the reverſe of 

ichard I. girt Robert, ſon of Robert earl of ciceſter, with the what is meant by it when applied to the body. Du Cange theres 

ord of his father. John only girt theſe as a confirmation or fore underſtood It of a ſerwan? or attendant, and the Gloſſaries and 
dpon livery, Tit. of Hon. p. 560. The ſame learned antiquary Lombard laws of a man, Grzvius underſtands it 1a the epiſtle 10 
ews that the coronet is older than records: ag as of Eltham, Atticus above cited as a compliment for a great mar: but Servius in 
other of Edward III. has one on his tomb at Weſtminſter, and En. XI. cites Varro as deriving his name fiom Baro, rhe Ilyrian 

Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, ”ao "pg 16 Edward II. ac- term for an enemy, whence Brutus ep. to Cicero, ſpeaking ot the 

Knowledges the receipt of one, &c, &c. uf 7 562. 

who uniformly uſes it for a fool ae in. 2. 23. de Divin. or he may mean only emphatically the great man. Gray. not. in 
2. 70. Ep. ad Att, V. 11: and 9 fam. ge ult, Tertul, de anima ep. ad Alt. 


Vol. I. = : m m 5 bes 


ill-gotten wealth of Cæſar, calls him b&ro, q. d. à publie plunderer, 
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cxxxviii ORD ERS in E NGL A N D. 


Lords. 


Many Thanes 


in Enyland 
at the Con- 
queſt, 


| were elected according to their incomes, ſo among us thoſe were accounted barons who keld their lands by 


old book has it, © at 200. which make 400 marks. For ſuch was the value of one intire barony, and 


ot England 


alone were deemed barons of the realm who were called to parliament by ſuch writs of ſummons as they are 


baron ſhould ſeem derived from thoſe names improved and ſoftened by time. It was however no very 


number of barons leads us to think that they were ſuch lords as could hold pleas within their own juriſ- 


they anſwered to the definition of the celebrated lawyer Baldus, who defines a baron to be one © who has 
1 abſolute juriſdiction? in any caſtle by grant from the prince.” According to ſome, all who held baro- 


almoſt all the nobility are ſtyled Barons t, and that title conveyed complete Honours, and the Baronage of 
TheBaronage 
and Barons. But it arrived at the higheſt honour from the time that Henry III. out of ſuch a multitude 
which began to be rebellious and troubleſome, ſummoned the beſt men by writ to parliament. “ For,” 


nifies free and independant, When this name came into bur iſland I have not found. The Britans dif. 
claim it. It no where appears in the Saxon laws, nor among the titles of honour in Alfric's Saxon Glyf. 
ſary, where Dominus is rendered Laford, of which we have made Lord; Among the Danes free Lords like 
the Barons, were and till are, according to Andrew Velley, called Thanes (D). But the uſe of the worg is 
very antient in. Burgundy : for Gregory of Tours * writes, The Barons of Burgundy both biſhops and the 
&« other lay men i, &c.” In a fragment of the laws of Canute * king of England and Denmark, we have the 
firſt mention of a baron among vs that I have met with. Yet in this different copies give Viro, Baro, ang 
Tbanus. But that barons are there meant is plain from the laws of William the Conqueror !, in which 
thoſe words of Canute's are tranſlated in Norman Barons. But take the paſſage itſelf ; “ The Reliefm ig 
« to be ſo moderate as to be eaſily paid. An earl's ſuitable to his rank, eight horſes, four ſaddled and fou; 
ce not ſaddled, four helmets, four coats of mail, eight lances and as many ſhields, four ſwords, and 200 
« mancs of gold. Ot a king's Vire* or Baron who is next in rank four horſes, two ſaddled and two not 
« ſaddled, two ſwords, 4 lances and as many ſhields, one helniet, one coat of mail, and fifty mancs + gf 
& gold.“ 1 5 5 

In the early Norman times Valvaſors and Thanes were accounted next in rank to earls and barons, and 
the greater valvaſors, if we may believe the feodal writers, were the ſame as the modern barons. So that 


high honour; for in thoſe times the carls had their barons under them; and I remember to have read in the 
antient Conſtitutions of the Franks, that there were ten barons under an earl, and as many captains o under 
a baron. It is alſo certain, that there remain antient charters, in which the earls after the arrival of the 
Normans write © To all my barons both French and Englith greeting.” Citizens alſo of eminence were 
ſtyled Barons, as the citizens of Warwick in Domeſday book: thoſe of London likewiſe and the inha- 
bitants of the Cinque ports were honoured with the ſame name. A few years after, as the ſenators at Rome 


an intire barony or thirteen knights fees, and the third part of one Knight's fee, © reckoning each fee, as an 


« they who poſſeſſed lands and rents to this amount were ſummoncd to parliament.” This honour ſeems 
to have had an office annexed, as appears in ſome ſort from the Courts Baron as they are called. The 


diction, ſuch as the Pree-heirs among the Germans, eſpecially if they had caſtles of their own. For then 


nies ſeemed to have claimed this honour; and ſome of our learned lawyers determine baron and barony, 
earl and earldom, duke and duchy, to be conjugates to each others as king and kingdom. Certain it is that 
at that time Henry III. reckoned 1504 barons in England. Hence in the charters and hiſtories of that age 


England, comprehending in ſome ſort all the higher orders of the kingdom as Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, 


as a very antient writer! has it, © he, after the great diſturbances and enormous conteſts between the king, 
« Simon de Montfort, and the other barons, were pacified, decreed, and ordained, that all the earls and 
« harons of the realm of England to whom the king ſhould pleaſe to direct his ſnmmons, ſhould come to 
« his parliament and no others, except perchance the king ſaw fit to addreſs the other writs (E) to them.” 
But what he began a little before his death Edward I. and his ſucceſſors ſtrictly obſerved, Hence thoſe 


ſtyled, till Richard II. created John Beauchamp of Holt baron of Kiderminſter, by inftrument dated Loth 


| PS + Perhaps Mancu/z or 30 penc”, 
1 Leudgs, | gs | * II. $ 69. p. 144. Ed. Wilkins, who gives Deu, and no various reading. 
1 22, 23. Ib, p. 223. where the editor compliments Camden's explanation. ARES i 12 5 

m FHxercitualia. x. henegeaxa. Armamenta. Ed. Wilkins. 8 | 35 
un This word is not in Wilkins“ edition od. Capitan ei. r merum miſlumpue imprriun. 

4 M, Paris p. 945, A. D. 1262. p. 1283, 41 Henry III. he makes 2 50. Selden, tit. of hon, p. 592. 1 50 barons was no luch extra- 
vagant number. MS. n. Galle. | | 95 | ie 5 

© M. Paris, p. 700. The barors of the Cinque ports are ſtyled nobiles portuum maris habitatores in the leiter of the nobles of England to 
the Pope. ö * Q. if they ranked among the orders of the kingdom. Os ares | 


(D) Q. if Thane, Dexn, be not a Saxon word, See Seld, Tit. originally every one of the peers of ſuperior rank had alſo a barony 


* About A. C. 580. 


of Hon. 507, 508. ; 
(E) Such as thoſe by which the judges and clergy fat in parli- 
ament or thoſe of creation, by which the antient and other barons 


were admitted to parliament or diplomatic writs. After the time 


of Henry III. no ns either antient or diplomatic were admitted 
to parliament, unleſs the king {ent them other writs of ſummons, as 
was alſo extended to the clergy . & nulli minores laici ſummoniri & ve- 
aire debent ad parliamentum ratione tenuræ ſi,” ſays the author of the 
treatiſe - de modo tenendi parliamentum,” cited by Selden, ib. 610, 
See Selden's Titles, 608. MS. n. Gale. Selden is of opinion, that what 
Camden aſcribes here to Henry III. was eſtabliſhed in the reign of John, 
afterthe granting Magna Charra, p. 589. He ſays there were between 
the end of John and middle of Richard II. two kinds of baronies, viz, 
Barons by writ and tenure who poſſeſſed antient baronies and barons 
by writ only who were called by a writ of ſummons, —_ they 
had no Poiſeions that were honorary baronies, p. 591. Camden 
in his defence againſt Brooke aſcribes this to Edward I. not to Hen- 


ry III. He adds, two centurics atter the Conqueſt barons weie dit- 


ent trom what they were ut firſt. MS. n. Gale. 


« A baron is the mult general and univerſal tit e of nobility, for 


Pg 


annexed to his other titles. The original and antiquities of baro- 
nies has occaſioned great enquiries among our Engliſh antiquarie*, 
The moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, that they were the fame 
with our preſent lords of mancrs, to which the name of court baron 
(which is the lord's court and incident to every maner) gives fome 
countenance. It may be collected trom king John's Magna Char- 
ta, that originally all lords of maners or barons that held of the king 
in capite, had feats in the great council or parliament, till about the 
reign of that prince the conflux of them became ſo large and trov- 
bleſome, that the king was obliged to divide them and ſummon 
only the greater barons in particular, leaving the ſmaller ones to be 
ſummoned by the ſheriff, and as it ſaid to fit by repreſentation in the 
other houſe, which gave riſe to the ſeparation of the two houies 0 
— 5 By degrees the title came to be contined to the greater 

arons or lords of parliameit only, and there were no other barons 
among the peetage but ſuch as were ſummoned by writ in reſpec 
of the tenute of their lands or baronies till Richard JI. firſt made It 
a mere title of honour by conferring it on divers perſons by his let- 
ters patent.“ Blackſtune's Comment. vol. I. 359, $10. 
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October anno regni 119. From that time our kings by diploma or rather letters of honour aud inveſtiture 
of robes of ſtate frequently conferred this honour. This method of creating a baron by diploma, and that 


by writ of ſummons are both till in uſe : but in the later they are ſtyled only Chevalier, not Barons. Thoſe 


who are thus created are called Parliamentary Barons, Barons of the Realm, honorary Barons, to diſtinguiſh 
them from ſuch as are commonly called Barons by that antient form of creating barons as thoſe of Bur- 


ford and Walton, and thoſe who were barons to the earls of Cheſter: and Pembroke; who were feudal barons 


and by tenure only. 

Theſe parliamentary barons are not like thoſe of France and Germany, anly i ſo, but are all 
born peers, lords, nobles, and councellors of the realm of England, and are called up by the king in 
this form, to treat of weighty matters of ſtate, and adviſe with him thereon.” They have their rights 
and privileges, ſuch as of not being tried but by their peers, not put to their oath, their evidence on 
honour being ſufficient, not being ſummoned on juries to inquire into facts, not to thoſe writs of Supplicavit, 
Capias, and Eſfoigns, and many more which I leave to the lawyers whoſe proper province it is. | 

Beſides theſe the two archbiſhops and all the biſhops of England are alſo barons of the _— or par- 


Glaſtonbury. | 
St. Auſtin's at Canterbury. 
St. Peter's at Weſtminſter, 
St. Alban's, | 
Se. Edmund's Bury. 
Peterborvugh. | 
Sk. John's at Colcheſter, 
_ Eveſham. 
Winchelcombe: 
Croy land. 
Battle. 
Reading. 
Abingdon. 
Waltham Holy Croſs. 
Shrewſbury. | 
_ Cirenceſter. 
St. Peter's at Glouceſter, ; 
Bardney. | 85 
St. Benedict's at Holme. . 
Thorney, | 
* 
; Malmſbury, . 
St. Mary's at Vork. 
' Selby. 


The priors of 3 and of St. John of 3 eommonly called Grand Maſter f the Knights of 


St. John, and claiming to be firſt baron of England. 


cxxxix 


Biſhops ba- 


rons. 


Abbots ba- 
tons of parlia- 
mem. 


"Theſe, as well as at preſent the biſhops, as the record ſets forth », © as peers of the realm with the 


« other peers were to be perſonally preſent in all parliaments, to conſult, treat, ordain, appoint, deter- 
© mine, by virtue of their baronies which they held of the king, agreeable to law and cuſtom.” For 


| king William I. * (which the clergy of that time thought a grievance, but their ſucceſſors the higheſt ho- 


nour) © ſubjected to military ſervice? the biſhoprics and abbies * that held baronies in frank almoigne, 


and had hitherto enjoyed exemption from all ſecular ſervice, inrolling every biſhopric and abbey at 
« pleaſure a, according to the number of ſoldiers they were to furniſh to him and his ſucceſſors in time of 
war.“ From that time the eccleſiaſtical barons have enjoyed the ſame privileges as the other barons of 


the realm, except that they are not tried by their peers (F), the canons of the church not allowing them 


to be preſent in caſes of blood; but they are left to a jury to determine the fact in ſuch caſes. - But whe- 
ther this be agreeable to the rules of law, let the lawyers ſay. 

The Vavaſors, or Valvaſors, antiently held the next rank after the barons. The lawyers derive their 
name from Valve. The honour ſeems to have come to us from the Franks, who, when maſters of Italy, 
called thoſe Yalvaſores who had the government of the people, or part of them -committed to them by 


Varaſon. 7 


the duke, marquiſs, count, or captain *, and as Butler the lawyer ſays, had © a power of puniſhment, _ 


* but not over fairs and markets.” This dignity was not common among us, or if it was, has long fince 
caſed, In Chaucer's time it was not conſiderable ; for he ſays of his Franklin, or freeholder, 


A ſheriffe had he beene and a contour | 
Was no where ſuch a worthy vavaſour. f 


; 15 ® Sigonius. 

. Parl. R. II. rt. | * M. Paris. E 7 See Liber Abendon, MS. n. Gale. 
; Thomas Rudburne and the Cotton MS. of M. Paris read Abbatias, omnc/que qui ba onias en wen makes a mater al diſe 
tener, MS. n. Gale. Ingulphus for baronias has dominia. en. 

ab barona io, among the barons. . 


leſs in cates relating to the barony ; tor then all the barons of the. ear's in the affair of Becket, MS. n. Gale, 


(f) The peers of biſhops are not earls or barons, hut biſhops, ſame court are peers, Such was the anſw: r of the | ine pe to the 
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cx _ORDERS ia ENGLAND. 


Inferior No- The inferior nobility are knights, eſquires, and thoſe commonly called gentlemen (G). | 
a Knights, called by our lawyers in Latin Milites, had their name in all nations from their horſes, bein 
called from riding in Italy Cavallieri, in France Chevaliors, in Germany Reiter, and in Wales Margagb. 
Only the Englith called them Knights, a word which in old Engliſh, as well as German, fignifies both a 
ſervant, or one who does ſervice, and a youth. Thus in the old Engliſh goſpels the diſciples of Chriſt 
are called Leornung Cnybts; in another place we have Incnyht for a dependant, and our old lawyer Bracton 
ſpeaks of Radcnightes, or ſervants on hor/eback, who held their lands on condition of ſerving their lords 
on horſeback. Hence by the ſhort way of ſpeaking we are ſo fond of, I Jong thought we retained the 
name of Knights. Fl La | 
Knights why How they came to be called in our laws, and in all writings after the Norman conqueſt, in Latin 
called M:iztes. Milites, I do not ſee. I am however aware, that upon the decline of the Roman empire the name of 
Milites was transferred to thoſe who ſerving about the prince's perſon held the higher offices in his train. 


But, if I am not miſtaken, the firſt ſo called among us were thoſe who held beneficiary lands or fees, on 


condition of military ſervice in war, For theſe fees were called Military, and the perſons elſewhere called 
Feudatorii, are here called Milites, as Milites of the king, archbiſhop of Canterbury, earl Roger, ear 
Hugh, &c. becauſe they had received lands from them, on condition of ſerving under them, and' per. 
forming fealty and homage to them; whereas others who ſerved for pay (/plia:) were called Solidarij and 
Servientes. But theſe, whether we give them the name of knights or milites, are of four ſorts among us. 
The moſt honourable are thoſe of the order of St. George, or the Garter, the ſecond are Bannerets, the 
third of the Bath, the fourth called in our language fimply Knights, in Latin Equites aurati, or Milites, 
without any addition. The knights of the order of St. George will be treated of in their place when we 
come to Windſor. I ſhall here ſubjoin a ſhort account of the others. | | 


| Banneret. The Bannerets, falſely called by others Baronets, take their name from the ſquare banner given them for 


their valour, which the barons alſo had leave to bear, whence they are properly called by ſome Equites Vex- 


illarii, and by the Germans Banxer-heires. I find no traces of them before the time of Edward III. when 


England was at the height for military atchievements ; ſo I ſhall preſume till better informed, that this title 
was then firſt invented as a reward for valour(H). In the records of that time* among military titles, men- 
tion is made of Banneretts, Homincs ad vexillum, who ſeem to be the fame, and Homines ad arma. I have 


likewiſe ſecn a charter of king Edward III. by which he advances John Coupland to the rank of Ban- 


neret for taking David II. king of Scots in the battle at Durham, in the following terms: Willing to 
reward the ſaid John who took David de Bruis priſoner, and freely gave him up to us, for his honour and 
. © bravery, that others may hereby take example to ſerve us faithfully in time to come, we have advanced 


the ſaid John to the rank of Banneret, and for the better maintaining the ſaid ſtate have for us and our 
«« heirs granted to the ſaid John 500J.. yearly to him and his heirs,” &c. It may be worth while here to 
adduce from Froiſſard the form by which John Chandos one of the moſt gallant men of his time was made 


a banneret(I). When Edward, prince of Wales, was upon the point of giving battle to Peter king of Caſtile 
againſt Henry the baſtard and the French, John Chandos came to the prince, and delivered his banner rolled 

up into his hands, with thefe words, © My lord, this is my banner; be pleaſed to unroll it that I may bear 
it forth to day; for by God's grace I have a ſufficient income for this purpoſe,” The Prince and Peter 
king of Caſtile who ſtood by him took the banner, and after unrolling it returned it to him with this an- 
ſwer; „Sir John, we wiſh you ſucceſs and renown; acquit yourſelf with courage, and ſhew what a man 


« you arc.” After taking back his banner, he joyfully rejoined his men, and raiſing it ſaid,“ Fellow fol- 
« diers, this is my banner and yours, if you defend it gallantly as yours.” In ſucceeding ages the perſon to 


be advanced to this honour, either before a battle to animate him, or after it, as a reward of his bravery, cat- 
rying an oblong banner called a Pennon® with his arms painted on it, between the two ſenior knights, pre- 


| reded by trumpets and heralds, was brought before the king or his repreſentative, who after wiſhing him 


ſucceſs commanded the end of the banner to be cut off to make it ſquare. _ | | 


mw Franks, and that Henry IV. king of England, the day he was crowned in the tower of London, conferred 
the honour of knighthood on forty-fix eſquires who had kept watch the preceding night, and bathed 
_ themſelves, giving each of them a green robe, reaching down to their heels, with cloſe ſleeves, and furted 
with Minevere , and that they wore on their left ſhoulder a double cord of white filk with taſſels hanging 
3 ; 3 * P. 2. Pat. 15. Edw. I. m. 22 and 23. 2 


b Hence pencellus and penicillus in antient funeral accounts, and pencel in modern ones, q. d. penoneellus, a little penon. 
© Itakethis to be a corruption of Ermine vairè, q. d. ſpotted Ermine. | | 


(G) To which may be added baronets, the loweſt degree of thoſe - “ il dit ainſi: Monſignor, veez cy ma banniere : je la vous baille 


who enjoy hereditary honours. They were firſt inſtituted 1611, 11 * par telle maniere qu'il vous plaiſe la developper, & qu aujout- | 


James I. [o. Selden} in order to raiſe a competent ſum for the re- ** huy je la puiſſe lever, car Dieu merct j'ai bien dequoy en tete 
duction ot the province of Ulſter in Ireland, and they had a grant “ & en heritage pour tenir eſtat ainſi come appartient a ce. Aint 
of the arms ot Ulſter, A. a hand G. in a canton or ineſcucheon; ** print le prince & le roy Dom Pietre (qui la eſtoit) lab: unlete en- 
the title is given by patent to the perſon and the heirs male of his * tre leurs mains, qui eſtoit d'argent a un pieu aguisè de guculle®, 


body lawfully begotten. G. and their place in the field was near “ Si la developperent, & la luy rendirent par la hante, en diſant 
about the royal ſtandard, Seld. Tit. of Hon, p. 689, „ ainſi; Meſſire Jehan, veez cy voitre banniere. Dieu vous en 


(H) A knight banneret by ſtatutes 5 Rich, II. ſt. 2. c. 4. and 14 „ laifle voſtre preu faire, Lors ſe partit Meſſire Jehan Chandos: 
Rich, II. c. 11. is ranked next after barons, and his precedence be- * & rapporta entre ſes gens ſa banniere, & dit ainſi, Seigniors, Jeet 
fore the younger ſons of viſconnts was confirmed by order of James *© cy ma bauniere & la voſre, fi la gardez ainſi qu'il appartient 
I. a. r. 10. But in order to entitle him to this rank he muſt have Adonc la prindrent les compaignons, & en furent tous rejov'% 

been created by the king in perſon, in the field, under the royal ban- & dirent que il plaiſoit a Dieu & a St. George ils la garde» 
nets, in time of open wars, Blackſtone, Comment. I. p. 40z,  * royent bien, & s'en acquiteroyent a leur pouvoir. Si demoura la 

(I) Take the ſtory in the ſimplicity of the hiſtorian's own lan- *© banniere es mains d'un bon elcuyer Anglois (qu'on appelloit (Gus 


guage, I. c. 241, p. 296. La, entre les battailles, apporta meſ- * illaume Alery) qui la porta ſeurement ce jour, & qr loyau* 


te Jehan Chandos ia banniere, laquelle encores navoit nulle- © ment $aquira-en tous eſtats.“ 
ment bontee hors de ſon eſtuy. Si la preſenta au prince, auquel — | * Arg. a pile G. 


Knightsofthe The oldeſt account I have yet found of the Knights of the Bath is, that they exiſted among the old 
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down. Theſe in the laſt age uſed to be choſen out of the principal of the nobility who had not yet re- 
ceived the honour of knighth6od, and at the coronation or marriage of the king or queen, and ſometimes 
when their ſons were created princes of Wales or dukes or knights, and were created with a train of cere- 
monies, moſt of which are now diſuſed, At preſent thoſe whom the king calls to this honour (I cannot 
enter into the full detail) the day before their creation, attend divine ſervice in a hermit's dreſs of aſh 
colour, with a cowl, linen cap and boots, to begin their warfare in the ſervice of God. They ſup to- 
gether, attended by two eſquires and a page. After ſupper they retire to a chamber, where a ſmall bed is 
prepared for cach of them, with red curtains and their coats of arms affixed, and near it a bath covered 
with linen, in which they waſh, after firſt recommending themſelves to God, to teach them to keep their 
podies and ſouls clean for the time to come. They are awakened early next day by the ſound of muſic, and 
put on the ſame cloaths, Then the high conſtable, the marſhall of England, and others appointed by the 
king, come to them, call them out by their names in order, and adminiſter to them an oath to worſhip God 


in an eſpecial manner, defend the church, honour the king, maintain his rights, ſuccour widows, maidens, and 


orphans, and as much as in their power lies repel all wrongs. After fearing to this on the Goſpels they are 
conducted to morning ſervice, preceded by the king's band of mufic and heralds, who conduct them back to 


the chamber, where they put off their hermit's habits, and put on a mantle of ſcarlet filk, an emblem of war, 
and a white hat with white feathers over a linen cap, and white gloves tied with the ſtrings of the mantle; | 


They mount horſes with ſaddles and houfings d black and white and a croſs faſtened to their foreheads. Be- 


fore each his page on horſeback carries a ſword with a gilded hilt, at which hang ſpurs of gold, and the eſ- 


quires ride on each fide. In this manner with trumpets ſounding before them they proceed to court, where 
they are led into the royal preſence by two ſenior knights, the page delivering the belt with the ſword hang- 


ing from it to the King's chamberlain, who making a profound reverence delivers it to the king, who faſtens 


it acroſs the ght, commanding the two ſenior knights to put on the ſpurs. Theſe uſed formerly to ſalute 
with a kiſs the knees of the knight to be created. The knights thus created uſed alſo to ſerve up the diſhes 


tothe king's table, and all dine together, fitting all on the ſame fide of the table with the arms of each man 
cover his head. They return to the chapel to evening ſervice, offer their ſwords on the altar and redeem them 


for 2. certain ſum. In their return the king” s maſter cook ſtands with his knife in his hand, exhorting them 
to behave like good and true Knights, otherwiſe he ſhall cut off their ſpurs with infamy. But on the day 


in a blue mantle which the heralds call the colour of gracious Jupiter, and a knot of white filk in form of 


cxli 


of the coronation they attend the king in their place in the proceſſion with their ſwords and ſpurs on, habited 


a croſs with a hood on their left ſhoulder. But ans, of theſe matters, on which I did not . to” 


particularize. | | 
I come now to the Kniohts ſimply ſo called, which though laſt! in der are firſt and moſt antient in in- 


| flitution, For as the gowned Romans preſented their youth when they came at age with the /oga virilis & 
pura, ſo our German anceſtors put arms into the hands of their youth as ſoon as they thought them ca- 
pable of handling arms: Tacitus ſhall tell the reader this in his own words f: © It i is not the cuſtom for 


* any to bear arms till the ſtate has adjudged him capable. Then in full aſſembly one of the chiefs or his 


Knights. 


« own father or neareſt of kin equips the youth with a ſhield and ſpear. This is their Toga, this the firſt 


© honour conferred on their youth. Before this he ſeemed a part of the family, henceforth of the ſtate.” 


As theſe military youths were called in their own language Knechts, as Knyghts in our language, I am for 


 deducing both the practice and the name from hence. This was the firſt and fimpleſt method of creating 
knights, and practiſed by the Longobards, Franks, and our own countrymen, who all come originally from 
Germany. Paulus Diaconus s relates, that among the Longobards “ it is cuſtomary for the king's ſon not 


e to dine with his family till he has received arms from the king of a foreign nation.” The annals of the 
Franks inform us, that the Franks gave arms to their ſons and others, and girt them with ſwords, and ac- 
cording to our countryman Malmeſbury ®, king Alfred knighted his grandſon Ethelſtan, a promiſing youth, 


by giving him a ſcarlet mantle, a belt ſtudded with pearls, and a Saxon ſword in a golden ſcabbard. Af, 


terwards when religion had taken ſuch hold on men's minds that they thought no undertaking lucky that 


was not managed by religious perſons, our anceſtors a little before the arrival of the Normans received their 


ſwords from them. This Ingulphus i, a contemporary writer, ſhews in the following paſſage: © The per- 


© ſon to be dedicated to lawful warfare on the evening before devoutly confeſſed himſelf to ſome biſhop, 


© abbot, monk, or prieſt, and after receiving abſolution, ſpent the night at prayers in the church, to be 
* ready to aſſiſt at divine ſervice next morning, when he offered his ſword on the altar, and after the Goſ- 

« pel the prieſt having bleſt the ſword put it over the knight” 85 neck with a bleſſing, and after communicat- 
« ing in the ſacred myſteries he was a lawful knight.” Nor did it ſoon fall in diſuſe under the Normans*, 
— Johannes Sariſburienſis writes thus in his Polycraticon!: © It was the cuſtom that the day on which 

* any one was to be honoured with knighthood, he ſhould go with great ſolemnity to church, and laying 
* his ſword upon the altar there offer it, by this ſolemn profeſſion devoting himſelf to the ſervice of the 
altar, and vow ing perpetual ſervice of his ſword, i. e. his duty to the Lord.“ Petrus Bleſenſis m alſo ſays, 
Now our youths receive their ſwords ſrom che altar, thereby profeſſing themſelves ſons of the church, 

4 Sorters; 3 Coverings made of leather. Feſtus and Du — in voc. 

* Biſhop Gibſon refers this to the ate knot, and tranſlates it the emblem of a 1 and propiticus day. + Camden's ids are © chlamyde 
rule, Jovis, icil. zqui colore am, £5 nodo ex allo. ſerico in formam crucis formato,” In Joviall blew mantles, as a man would ſay in the 
celouy of Juft Fupiter, as a foretoken of juſtice, Holland, In a blue mantle wi a knot of white ſilk (e m of ferenity)” W. Oldys. 


de mor. Ger. c. 13. E I. 22. h p. 49. Ed. 1601. 
1 
p. 901. Ed. 1601. 8 5 Ingulphus adds it did. B. VI. c. 10. m Ep. 94. 
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« and that they received their ſword for the honour of the prieſthood in defence of the poor, the puniſh. : 


« ment of malefactors, and the liberty of their country. But things are quite changed, for now the mg. 
© ment they are honoured with knighthood they rebel againſt the Lord's anointed, and ravage the patri. 
« mony of the crucified Saviour.” This cuſtom of girding on a ſword ſeems derived from the Roman 
military diſcipline®; for as they before they had taken the oath on their drawn ſwords thought it not law. 
ful to fight with their enemies, ſo our people did not look upon themſelves as legally authoriſed to ſerye 
in the field before they were by this ceremony conſecrated to ſervice. In this manner we read William 


Rufus king of England was made a knight by Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury. But this cuſtom gra- 


dually fell into diſuſe after the Normans as Ingulphus® tells us derided and exploded it, and in a council at 
Weſtminſter A. D. 1102, it was ordained that © abbots ſhould not make knights,” which ſome however 
underſtand to mean that the abbots ſhould not diſpoſe of the lands of the church to be held by knights 


ſervice ?, 


Afterwards our kings uſed to ſend their fond to the neighbouring princes to rcceive knighthood from 
them. Thus our Henry II. was ſent to David king of Scots, and Malcolm king of Scots to our Henry 
IT. and our Edward I. to the king of Caſtile to receive at their hands military or manly arms, as that age 
ſtyled knighthood. Then too beſides the ſword and belt ſpurs were added for ornament, whence they are 
ſtill called Mites and Equites aurati. The right of a ſeal was alſo added; for before they had been created 
knights they were not allowed to uſe a ſeal as I collect from the book of Abingdon. “ This writing (ſays 
that book) * Richard earl of Cheſter reſolved to ſeal with the ſeal of his mother Ermentrude, as upon his 


© not having been girt with the military belt, all his letters were ſealed with his mother's ſeal.” In the 
next age knights are ſuppoſed to have been made in proportion to their income; for ſuch as had the great 
knights fee, i. e. if we may believe old records if they held 680 acres of land or as others 800, had a right 
to demand the honour of knighthood as their due. Nay under Henry III. all who enjoyed a yearly reve. 
nue of 15/. in lands were obliged to be made knights, ſo that the title ſeems to have been at that time 
become a burden inſtead of an honour: A. D. 1256 the king ifſued a proclamation which was confirmed 


and approved by the whole kingdom, that whoever had 1 5L- and upwards in lands ſhould be equipt 
s for the ſervice, that England as well as Italy might have an army for her defence : and whoever would 
* not or could not ſupport the honour of knighthood ſhould compound by a ſum of money.“ Henee 
the words Pro reſpectuꝰ militie A. de N. J. H. &c. ſo frequent in our records: and ſuch preſentments by Ju- 
ries as the following, R. de S. Laurence holds a whole fee, and is of full age, and not yet made a knight 
* therefore is in miſericordia.” To this time and later if I am not miſtaken in our law form, where proofs 


before juries are mentioned, they who had a whole fee were called milites (knights), and thoſe knights girt 
with a ſword who had been created by the king. At this time when the king created knights as the ſame 
Mathew Paris tells us , © he ſat on his throne gorgeouſly arrayed in a golden garment of richeſt baudekyn 
“ and a crown of gold, and gave to each knight 100 ſhillings for his equipage v.“ Not only the king but 
_ earls in that age created knights. The ſame author * relates how the earl of Glouceſter proclaimed a tour- 


nament and girded his brother with the ſword of knighthood ; and Simon? de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 
girded Gilbert de Clare with the belt of knighthood *. And fo it was in France, as appears from the fiylc 
of the letters of nobility ; the perſon that obtains the ſaid letters © may be girded with the ſword: of knight- 


« hood by whatever knight he pleaſes.” But from that time none was created knight among us except 


by the king himſelf, or the king's eldeſt ſon, by authority from his father, or by the king's repreſentative or 
general in the army, and that for exploits already performed or to be performed, or for their ſervices in 
the cabinet. And this was certainly a very wiſe regulation of our kings when they had no longer any fecs 
to grant. Nothing is more effectual to encourage brave men and attach to them perſons of character and 
merit of family and fortune, than graciouſly and kindly to confer upon them this honour of knighthood 


which before was only a name of dignity; for being deliberately beſtowed by the king on merit, it was el- 
teemed a high reward and obligation, and rankt among the inſigns of honour (K). They who were thus made 


knights conſidered the reward of valour, the honour of the family, the memorial of birth, and the glory of 


name as united in this title. Inſomuch that our lawyers have ſaid that Knight is a name of dignity, but 


not Baron. For formerly a baron if not of the order of knight was called only by his two names without 
any addition except Dominus which belongs equally to knights. But the name of knight ſeems to have 


been an additional honour, fince kings, dukes, marquiſes, earls, and barons, were ambitious of the honour | 


as well as the name. It may not be amiſs to add what Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays of the creation of 
knights in the time of Edward I. To give the greater ſtrength to his expedition into Scotland the king 


é cauſed proclamation to be made, that whoever was bound to be made knights by inheritance, and had 


* a competent income to ſupport the ſervice, ſhould attend at Weſtminſter at Whitſontide, to receive all 


« the "gs of knighthood, except horſes ® out of rhe wes Fe eder This brought — 8 


un Cic, de Offic. 1. c. 11. of Cato's ſon, NEE. abi fop. 


rr See Malmeſbury in vit. Anſelmi arch, Cant, On this queſtion ſee fir Fm rancis Ae and Mr. Tate's papers in Hearne's Collection 
of curious Diſcourſes, vol. I. p. 82. 84. 2d ed, | | 


4 Ig libratas terr@ an intire knight's fee, 

ply, Hitt. minor M. Paris, p. 926. comp. with 935. where it is _ ro libratæ. 
t See p. 736. ad A. D. 1247. v Harnefamenta. 
Peter. Dugd. Bar. I. 212. 408. . — SA 3 M. Par. p. 995. 
* equttatura, equipage, 


far reſpite of knighthood. - 
* M. Par. p. 740. A. D. 1247. 


don ale alle barons. MS, n. Gal le. 


(K) The royal banner is borne at the Runen of 4 knight, becauſe knighthood is to be alli a. royal order. The catizens of Lon- 


« young 


* 


1 


of Lon- 


Ro 
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te young men, ſons of earls, barons, and Wige who had purple, fine linen of various forts®, and robes 


« embroidered with gold according to their reſpective ranks. And for as much as the royal palace notwith- 


« ſtanding its extent was too little to contain ſuch a concourſe, they cut down the fruit-trees and levelled 
« the walls at the New Temple 1 in London, and ſet up pavilions and tents, in which the candidatcs ap- 
« parrelled themſelves in garments of gold. The ſame night the candidates kept their watch in the Tem- 

« ple as many as it would hold, but the prince of Wales, by his father's order, kept his watch with the 


*+» 


eli 


« moſt noble of the candidates in the church at Weſtminſter, There was ſuch a noiſe of trumpets, min- 


« ſtrels and acclamations of joy that the monks in the ſeveral choirs could not hear one another ſing. The 
« next day the king conferred on his ſon the honour of knighthood in his palace, and gave him the duchy 
« of Aquitaine. The prince thus knighted haſted to the church of Weſtminſter to confer the ſame honour 
« on his companions. But ſo great was the croud before the altar that two of the knights died, and many 
« fainted, notwithſtanding each had two or three knights to conduct and take care of them. 
« by reaſon of the croud was forced to knight his companions upon the high altar, and having made his 
« way through the croud by his war horſes d. 
« kneeling down have a gentle touch given them on the ſhoulder with a drawn ſword by the king, who 
« ſays to them in French, Sois Chevalier au nom de Dieu. Be a knight in the name of God ;* and then 
« ſubjoins, Avancez, Chevalier, © Riſe up, fir Knight.” As to other particulars reſpecting this order, 


The prince 


In our time thoſe who receive the honour of knighthood = 


how diſtinguiſhed and glorious it is, and what a ſplendid reward to noble minds atnbitious of glory ad. 


honour it was accounted by our anceſtors, how religiouſly obſervant they were of their fidelity and truth, 


when it would have been a ſufficient ſecurity if they had pledged themſelves on the faith of a knight e, | 


how liberal minded they were; as alſo what was the tax on knight's fees, when the king's eldeſt fon had 
this honour conferred on him, I leave to others to relate. As alſo how when they had been guilty of ca- 


pital crimes how they were diveſted of their infigns, their belt ungirt, their ſword taken away, their fpurs 
chopt off with a hatchet, their gloves pulled off, and their coat of arms reverſed as in degrading the knighas 
who had engaged in ſpiritual | VEE their eceleſiaſtical — book, chalice, and ſuch like taken 


from them. 


I leave it alſo to be inquired whether theſe knights are properly called by wine Knights Bachelors - 
a fort of middle candidates 8 between theſe and eſquires. For we find in the records h © the names of knights 


ce bachelors (mites baccalaurei) and valets, (valecti) of the earl of Glouceſter.” Whence ſome have ſu ppoſed 


them to be called Bachelors quaſi Bas Chevalers i, though others derive the name from the French Battailer, 
which fignifies to fight (L). It may alſo be confidered whether this honour of knighthood, which was 
| antiently ſo glorious while leſs common and ordained as the reward of valour, is not rendered cheap by 


being frequently beſtowed and being proſtituted to an one's ambition; as Emilius Probus * Ne 8 
on a ſimilar occaſion among the Romans. 


Next to theſe knights were Eſquires, called alſo Seutiferi and Ante ad arma: by the Goths Scbilpor, 
from carry ing the ſhield, as antiently among the Romans Scutarii; who derive their name either from the 


ſhields of arms which they bear as inſigns of nobility, or becauſe they carried the armour of princes and 
the higher nobility. For formerly two of theſe waited upon each knight, carrying his helmet and ſhield 


xs inſeparable attendants, holding of the knight their lord ſome lands in Eſcuage, as the knights themſelves 
held of the king in fee. They are at preſent of five kinds: thoſe I have juſt mentioned being out of uſe. 
The chief eſquires are thoſe who are choſen to attend the king's perſon; next are the eldeſt ſons of knights 
and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively. In the third rank are the eldeſt of the younger ſons of barons, and others of 


bigher rank: but the title ends with the male line. The fourth fort are thoſe to whom the king himſelf 


gives a title and arms, or creates them eſquires, inveſting them with a filver collar of S. S. and white filvered 


ſpurs, whence they are to this day called in the Weſt Whiteſpurs, to diſtinguiſh them from knights, who wear 


gold ſpurs ; and the title deſcends only to their eldeſt ſons. In the fifth rank are reckoned all efquires who 


Eſquiree. 2 


hold any public office of conſequence in the ſtate, or an honourable poſt under the king. Bur this name of | 


eſſuire which formerly was only a name of office, got footing among us as a title of honour firſt 1 in the reign 


of Richard II. as far as I can find. 


Gentlemen are either in general perſons of condition and faraily, or 09 as merit and fortune have ad- 
vanced above the common level. Citizens or Burgeſſes are thoſe who hold othces in their reſpeAtive citics, 
and are elected to fit in parliaments.' | | 

Commoners or Yeomen' are ſuch as ſome call Freeholders, and our Jaws homines legales or r freeholders, and 
reive at leaſt forty ſhillings a year from lands of their own. | 

Labourers are thoſe who work for hire, as artizans, e &c. who paid a poll tax, 404 were called by 
the Romans capite cenſi & proletarii. 


Mere (ndones, filk fearfs, G. The printed copies have byſſus, findoner, 4 8. ed. 1570. | 
8 cloſe 8 robe, worn by both — Du bus fo voc. Hi. 4 dextrarios bellicoſos, his warlike guards. G. 
Henry III. in confirming Magna Charta 1253 ſwears as he was a knight, M. Par. 867 -, MS. n. Gale. 
* See the Annals of Burton. M. Par. 709. 5 ryrones electi medii. n In Dorſo Par, G1. Henry III. 
Du Cange on Joinville and Villeharduin. MS, n. Gale. A | Iremenn, Sax. the commonalty. 


 (L) M. Paris, p. 768. ſpeaks of certain Engliſh knights, 921 ſe at Newbury the year before got heartily drubbed: ut inttoductiones 
dolunt Bachelarios appellari, who were worlted in à turnament at mililiæ addiſcerit, baculatus, A paſſage in the Chronicle of Wig- 


Brackley, 1249. Wats derives this name from bacula with which more, Mon. Ang. II. 224. proves they were candidates for knighr- 
the novitiate knights (Hrones) fought after they had broken their lan- hood, not complete knights; Cingulum militiæ accepit una cum Ed- 
ces ahd Paris, punning on the word, tells of William Valence, Hen- mundo de Arundel & a/iis 300 baccalaureis, Du Cange in v. 

ty Up 3 own brother, who try ing his irens oth an veteran knights 
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HE tribunals, or courts of juſtice in England, are of three ſorts: ſpiritual, temporal, and mixed, 

which laſt is the greateſt and moſt honourable, called Parliament; a name of no very antient date, 
borrowed from France. Our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors called it Pretena-zemor, or the afembly of the wiſe; 
Be- hædniyr, or council, and Micilrynod (from the Greek word Synodus) or the great aſſembly. The Latin 
- writers of that and ſucceeding ages call it the Commune concilium, curia altiſſima, generale placitum, curia 
magna, magnatum conventus, praſentia regis, prælatoruni procerumque collectorum, commune totius regui con. 
cilium, &c. The Common Council, the Supreme Court, the General Pleading, the great Court, the 
Aſſembly of the Nobles, the Preſence of the King, Prelates and Lords aflembled together, the Common 
Council of the whole Nation, &c. And as the general Aſſembly of Etolia is called by Livy* PANATO- 
LIVM, ſo may this juſtly be called PANANGLIVM, being compoſed of the King, the Clergy, the Su— 
perior Nobles, the Knights and Burgeſſes elected; or to expreſs myſelf more in the law ſtyle, the King, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, who repreſent the whole body of the nation. It is 
not held at fixed times, but called at the king's pleaſure as often as there is occaſion to conſult about 
difficult emergencies for the general good of the ſtate, and it is diſſolved in ike manner by his ſole autho- 
rity (A). But it has a ſupreme and ſovereign power to enact, confirm, repeal, explain, revive obſolete 
laws, determine difficult caſes between individuals, and in one word, in all matters which reſpect the good 
of the nation or private perſons. 

The next court to this in the early Norman times, and for ſome time before, was the King's own 
Court, held in the palace, and following the king wherever he went. For in the palace was a place for 
the chancellor and ſecretaries, who had the care of the writs and ſeal, for the judges who determined both 
ſuits, or pleas, as they are called, reſpecting the crown, and thoſe between the ſubjects. There was like- 
wiſe the Exchequer, where. fat the treaſurer and accomptants, who had the charge of the king's treaſure. 
Each of theſe were accounted part of the king's houſhold, and had their diet and cloaths from the king. 
Hence Goetzlin, in the life of St. Edward, calls them Palatii cauſidici, Palace Lawyers, and Johannes 
Sariſburienſis Curiales, Courtiers. But beſides theſe, and over them was one ſupreme juſtice, called the 
| Juice of England, the Chief Juſtice, the Juſtitiary of England, and the Chief Juſtitiary of England, who 
was appointed with a ſalary of 1000 marks a year, by the following patent: The king to the arch- 
s biſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, ſheriffs, foreſters, and all other faithful ſubyects of 
Fngland, greeting. Whereas for our preſervation, the maintainance of the peace of our realm, and to 
* adminiſter juſtice to all and ſingular of our ſubjects, we have appointed our truſty and well-beloved 
« Philip Baſſet Chief Juſtitiary of England during our pleaſure ; we command you upon the allegiance 
you owe to us to be obedient to him in all things pertaining to the office aforeſaid, as to the keeping out 
peace and the peace of our h ſo long as the aforeſaid Baſſet ſhall continue in office. Teſte 
% Rege, &c. | 

But in the reign of Henry III. it 1 enacted that the common pleas of the ſubject ſhould not follow 
the king's court, hui be held in ſome certain place ; ſoon afterwards the Chancery, and Court of the Pleas of 
the Crown, together with the Exchequer, were transferred from the palace, and eſtabliſhed apart in dil. 
tinEt places, as ſome, how truly I know not, have ſaid. 

Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall add a few words about theſe and the 1 courts which aroſe out 
of them, as they now ſtand. Some of theſe are courts of law, as the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, the 
Exchequer, the Mixes, the Star Chamber, the Court of Wards and Admiralty ; others of equity, as {be Char: 
cery, Court of Requeſts, Councils in the marches of Wales and the North. Take a ſhort account of each in. 
their order, according to the information communicated to me. 


XXXI. 29. XXXV, 32. 


(A) By ſtatute 1 Geo. I. c. 38. the . is obliged to ſummon a new parlament once in ſeven youre as before 6 Wikiam aue 
and Mary once in three. G. 
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LAW-COURTS AH ENGLAND. 


Crown, and many other matters reſpeCting the king and the public good; and re-hears the wrong judg- 
ments of the Court of Common Pleas, The judges in it beſides the king, when he pleaſes to be preſent, are 
the Chief Juſtice of England, and four ® others, or more, as the king pleaſes, 


The Court of Common Pleas is ſo called from hearing Common luto pleadings betweeh the ſubject, agreeable Commori 


to our law which is called the Common Law, In this fit the chief Juſtice of the Common pleas, with four 
other Juſtices. The ofhcers of this court are the Keeper of the Writs, three Prothonoteries, and a number 
of inferior officers, | 5 | | | 905 | TNT 

The Exchequer © had its name from the table at which the members ſat. For thus Gervaſe of Tilbury (B), 
who lived A. D. 1160. “ The Exchequer is a long ſquare board, about ten feet long and five broad, like 
« 2 table for perſons to fit at. On each fide it has a border about four fingers broad; over it lies a cloth 4 
« bought in Eaſter term, not of any colour, but black ſtriped with white, the ſtripes about a foot or 
« hand's breadth aſunder.“ And preſently after he adds e, © This court is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed 


« at the Conqueſt by king William, who borrowed his idea from the Exchequer abroad.“ Here are heard 


el 


The King's Bench, ſo called from the king's formerly preſiding in it, takes cognizance of the Pleas of the Klug Bench. 


Pieas, 


Exchequer; 


all cauſes relating to the revenue. The judges are the Lord High-Treaſurcr of England, the Chancellor of 


the txchequer, the Chief Baron, and threef or four other Barons. The officers, King's Remembrancer, Re- 


membrancer of the Exchequer, Clerk of the Pipe, Comptroller of the Pipe, five Auditors of the old Revenue, {1 


the foreign Oppoler, Clerk of the Eſtreats, Clerk of the Pleas, Marſhall, Clerk of the Summonſes, Deputy Cham- 


her luins, two Secondaries in the office of King's Remembrancer, two Secondaries in the T reaſurer's Remem= 
broncer's office, two Secondaries of the Pipe, four Clerks in the different offices, & c. On the other fide of the 
Exchequer called the Receipt are the following officers : Tzwo Chamberlains, a Vice-Treaſurer, Clerk of the 


Jallies, Clerk of the Pells, Keeper of the Treaſury, four Tellers, tao Joiners of the 7. alles, t2vo Deputy Chan- 
berlains, the Clerk for the Tallies, Purſuivant ordinary, two Secretaries, &c. (C) The officers of the Tentbs 


and Firſt Fruits belong alſo to this. Theſe laſt were appointed when the Pope's authority was aboltſhed, 


and an act paſſed that the tenths and firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical benefices ſhould be paid to the king (D). 


HBeſides theſe three royal courts of law to prevent delays and trouble to the ſubjects and eaſe their ex- 
pence king Henry II. ſent ſome of theſe judges and others every year into every county in the king- 
dom, who are called 7uftices Ttinerant and Juſtices in Eyre ?. Theſe in the counties to which they are ſent 


Juſtices Itine- 


raut. 


determine both the pleas of the Crown and the Common Pleas, For that prince, as Matthew Paris“ tells us, 


« by the advice of his ſon and the biſhops appointed juſtices for ſix parts of the kingdom, three in each | 


« part, who {wore to maintain each man's right inviolate.” This appointment funk under Edward III. but 


was ſoon after in ſome meaſure revived by act of parliament; for the counties being divided into Circuits, 


as we call them, two of the king's juſtices twice a year go their Circuits to try priſoners, and make what 


we call a Gaol Delivery, whence they are called by our lawyers Juflices of Gaol Delivery; alſo to take cog- | ; 


nizance of afſize, of novel diſſeiſin, and ſome other things in them. Hence they are called Juſtices Ni ; 


Prius from the writs containing theſe two words directed to the ſheriff. „ gn we 
The Star-Chamber, or rather Court of the King's Council, takes cognizance of criminal cauſes, as perjury, 
impoſtures, cheats, exceſſes, &c. In point of antiquity this is the oldeſt, and, in point of dignity, the 
moſt honourable court. It ſeems deducible from the time when the ſubjects appealed to the king, and the 
king's council was inſtituted. The judges in it are the moſt honourable and diſtinguiſhed perſonages, as 


8 a1 Cham- 


being the king's counſellors. It had the name of Star-Chanber from meeting antiently in a chamber 


adorned with ſtars at Weſtminſter, For we read in the records of Edward HI. Counſeil en la chambre des 


E-feiles, pres de la Receiple al Weſtmirfter. But the authority of this court was ſo augmented and confirmed 


in parliament by that wiſe prince Henry VII. that many have improperly ſuppoſed him the firſt inſtitutor 
of it. The judges in it are the Lord Chancellor of England, the Lord Treaſurer of England, the Lord Pre- 
dent of the Kings Council, the Lord Keeper of the P/ivy Seal, and all the Counſellors of State, both ſpiritual 


d Now three, 


© Shecken in German is to travel, Rollo inſtituted an exchequer in Normandy, and it was at fit itinerant there, as well as here oY 


aftcr the Conqueſt. See le Couſlum. de Norm. MS. n. Gale. : | 
A S9mnitur, Camden, but ſuperponitur, Dial. de Scace, Gibſon tranſlared it as in Camden, without ſuſpetting a miſprint. On 
this checque the ſums are marked aud ſcored with counters, Blackſtone's Comment. III. 4. RF Es | | 
Dial. I. 4. Madox, c. iv. 5 5. f Now three. (3. | 8 8 | tran 
5 The name of juſtices in eyre remains now only in the two chief juſtices in eyre North and South of Trent, inſtituted by Hen. II. 
1 (Hoveden), to hear foreſt cauſes, now a ſinecute office, See Blackſtone, III. 6, p. 72. | 
P. 132. 1170. 3 es 


(B) Dial, de Scaccario I. 1, which Madox aſeribes to Richard bags, the auditors of the foreign accounts, the clerk of the eſtreats 
Fin. Nigil. See Hiſtory of the Exchequer, c. iv. 5 3. — foreign ſummonſes, the clerk of the writs, the chamberlains, 


(C). It was regulated and reduced to its preſent order by Edward 
and intended principally to order the revenues of the crown, and to 
cover the king's debts and duties. It conſiſts of two diviſions, 


the receipt of the exchequer, and the court ſubdivided into a court of 


tquity and of common law, wherein is the lord. treaſurer, the 
Gaucellor of the exchequer, the chief baron, and the three puiſne 
ues, Blackſtone's Commentaries, III. 4. Mr. Madox divides the 
liſlory of the Exchequer into two periods, In the firſt, from the 

nqueſt to the reign of John, its officers were the chief juſtice 
nd barons, the chancellor and the treaſurer, e. 20. In the ſecond 
feriod we find the king's council acting in this court, ard the trea- 
= had a deputy, c. 21. The interior officers do not occur be- 
e the ſecond period. 'I'heſe were the two remembrancers (the 
gs and the lord treaſurer's), the engroſſer of the great roll, the 
er (ofiarius) of the exchequer, who kept the court ſafely, 
| 0 Carried the ſummonſes, the conſtable who was deputy to the 

Unſtable ot England, the mai ſhal, who had the care of certain 


Vol. I. 


the trealurers and their reſpective elerks, the clerk of the tallies, 


the clerk of the pells, the tellers, the peſour, who weighed the | 


money paid in, and the fuſour or melter, o. 24. | 


The preſent officers are the king's remembrancer and his-depnty, 


eight aitornies, lord treaſurer's remembrancer, five attornics, othce 
of pleas, maſter and four attornies, two auditors of the impreſt, and 


a deputy auditor, two auditors of the revenue and a deputy audi- 
tor, clerk and comptroller of the pipe, a marſhal, maſter of the firſt. 


fruits and comptroller, deputy remembrancer of the firſt fruits, , 


clerk ot the eſtreats, receiver, two chamberlains and wo deputies, 
a chief and tour under uſhers, &c. G. N 


(D) Qucen Anne pave this part of the revenue, in perpetuity, 
to augment the maintenance of the poorer clergy, which pious pitt 
was contirmed in parliament in the lecond year of her ren, G. 
By this bounty, wnich givzs 200. to all cures not ex ecd ny 10), 
per annum, above 1 300 poor living have been augmented between 
17˙4 and 1740, | | 
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LAW-COURTS of ENG LAN D. 
and temporal, and ſuch parliamentary barons as the king pleaſes to ſummon ; the two chief juſtices, of in 


their abſence, two other judges. The officers are the Clerk of the Council, the Cierk of the torits and pri- 
ceedings of the Council in the Star-Chamber, &c: - Cauſes are tried here not by peers, according to our cn. 


mon law, but according to the civil law (E). 


The Court of Wards and Liveries, which takes its name from minors * or wards, whoſe affairs it take, 


cognizance of, was firſt inſtituted by Henry VIII. theſe cauſes being before determined in the Chancery ang 


Exchequer. For by an antient practice derived from the Normans, and not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, from 


Henry III. when any one dies who holds lands of the king in capite by knight's ſervice, both the heit 


and his eſtate, with its revenues, remain in the king's power and ward till he comes to be 21 years of ape, 
and then they are delivered to him by the king's writ, In this court the Maſter General is judge, ang 


under him the Surveyor of Liveries, Attorney General, Receiver General, Auditor, Clerk of the Liveries, Cle, 


of the Court, 40 Feodaries, and a meſſenger (F). | 
In later times ſprung up two other courts, for Correction of Errors, the firſt of which was to corre 
errors in the Court of Exchequer (G), the other for errors in the Court of King's Bench. The judges in the 
former are the Chancellor and Treaſurer of England, with ſuch others of the judges as they think proper to 
call to their affiſtance ; in the latter the 7u/tices of the Common Pleas and the Barons of the Exchequer. 
The Court of Admiralty takes cognizance of maritime affairs. In this court are the Admiral of England, 


his Deputy, who is a judge, two Secretaries, a Serjeant of Court, and the Vice-Admirals of England (H). We 


come now to the courts of equity. 5 „ ä 

The Chancery has its name from the Chancellor, a name of no great dignity under the antient emperors, 
as we learn from Vopiſcus k. But now it is of the higheſt honour, and the chancellors are advanced to the 
head of the nobility. Caſſiodorus derives their name from Cancclli, becauſe they fat to hear cauſes behind 
in a private apartment * incloſed with rails. Conſider, ſays he !, © how you are ſtyled ; what you do 


« within the rails cannot be concealed, for the gates are open, the inclolures wide, and the doors like 
„ windows.” From this it is evident that the chancellor ſat within rails open to view on, every fide, ſo 


that he ſhould ſeem to have had his name from thence (I). But as he, being in a manner the mouth, 


eye, and ear of the prince, it was his buſineſs to draw lines acroſs reſcripts and decrees unfairly obtained, 
or contrary to the public good, which method they not improperly term Cancelling, ſome have derived the 


name of Chancellor from this Cancellation. Thus a modern gloſſary ſays, M The Chancellor is he whoſe 
& bufineſs is to examine the emperor's writs and anſwers, and orders, to cancel ſuch as ate improper, and 


46 ſign the others.“ Nor is Polydore Vergil's u account true, that William the Conqueror inſtituted a 


ſociety of ſecretaries who wrote orders, and named the maſter of that ſociety Chancellor, it being plain and 


evident that there were chancellors in England before the Norman conqueſt. The chancellor's dignity | 


and authority at preſent is too well known to need any explanation. What it was formerly I ſhall here 


| ſhew in brief from a very antient author”, © The dignity of chancellor of England is ſuch that he is | 


« accounted the next to the king in the kingdom, that he may ſeal his own orders with the reverſe of the 
« king's ſeal , of which he has the keeping; that the king's chapel is in his diſpoſal and care; that he is 

to receive and take care of the vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, abbies and baronies, as they fall into 
« the king's hand; that he is to attend at all the king's councils, even without ſummon, to ſeal all writs 


« with the hand of the clerk who carries the king's ſeal, and all matters are ordered by the advice of the 
« chancellor. Alſo that, by the grace of God furniſhing him with a ſufficiency of merit, he may, if he 
„ will, arrive at the dignity of archbiſhop or biſhop before he die. Hence it is that the chancellorſhip is 


« not to be bought.” I ſhall juſt obſerve by the bye, that the form of conftituting a chancellor in the 
reign of Henry II. was?, by hanging the great ſeal of England about the neck of the perſon elected. But 


— * Secretum, i. e. locus judieii. 
„ . 5 | | : 35 * | 
k In Carino, c. t. It is doubtful whether Vopiſcus? words reflect on the man or the office. Camden and Spelman in v. take the latter 
ſide of the queſtion ; ** praefetum urbis unum ex ſuis cancellariis fecit, quo fœdius nec excogitari poterat aliquando, nec dici.” 
1 Ep. 6. B. 11. 8 n p. 202. Ed. Thyſii. | e 9 
1 Fitz-Stephen, who lived under Henry II. vit. Thomz Becket, p. 13. inter Sparke's Scriptores. <4 5 
* Altera parte regii ſigilli. ? Walter Mapes. See an inſtance of this fo late as lord chancellor Forteſcue. A. S. min. 


(E) This court (of very antient inſtitution, being firſt mentioned The court of Exchequer chamber firſt erected by ſtatute 31 Edu. 
Claul. 41 Edw. III. m. 13. new modelled by Henry VII. and VIII.) III. 6. 12. to determine cauſes upon writ of error from the common 


2 been guilty of great abuſes, as was declared in parliament, law ſide of the court of Exchequer, conſiſts of the lord treaſurer, 


and of which ſee Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, I. and III. the lord chancellor, with the Juſtices of the King's Bench and Com- 
was entirely. taken away by a ſtatute made in the 16th of Charles I. mon Pleas, In imitation of this a ſecond court of Exchequer 
c. 10. The room where it fat is now the lottery-office on the Eaſt chamber was erected by ſtatute 27 Eliz. c. 8. conſiſting of the jule 
fide of New-palace-yard, and Sir William Blackſtone derives its tices of Common Pleas, and the barons of the Exchequer, before 
name from the Starra, or Jewiſh bonds and obligations kept in it. whom writs of error may be brought from the King's Beach. 
All its records are deſtroyed, except ſome reports in Dyer, Crook, Blackſtone III. 4. ; | 5 
Coke, &c. Its beſt powers have reverted into the King's Beneh. (H) Black ſtone, III. c. 5. es | 
Blackſtone's Commentaried, IV. 19. 0) The chancellor among the Romans ſeems to have ſignified * 
(F) Upon the death of every one of the king's tenants an inqueſt chief ſcribe or ſecretary, who was afierwards inveſted with ſeveral 
of office was made, called Zrguifitio pe mortam of what lands he judicial powers, and a general ſuperintendency over the reſt of the 
died ſeiſed, who was his heir, and of what age. To ſuperintend officers of the prince. From the Roman empire it paſt to the Rv 
this, this court was eſtabliſhed by ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. e. 46. It man church; and hence every biſhop has his chancellor, the print!” 
was taken away and aboliſhed, with all its 2 tenures, by a pal judge of his confiſtory, and almoſt every ſtate in Europe has 1's 
ſtatute 14 Car, II. c. 24. The inqueſts of office ſtill continue in chancellor. He ſeems in all to have had the ſuperviſion of 
force on proper occaſions. Blackſtone's Comment. B. III. c. 17,  ehurters, letters, and public inſtruments of the crown or ſoverelg"» 
(G) From the common law fide of the exchequer a writ of error and is with us created at this day by the mere delivery of the king? 
muſt be brought into the court of exchequer chamber, by ſtatute great ſeal into his cuſtody, whereby he becomes, without wil of 
31 Edw, III. e. 12, and from their determination lies a writ of error patent, an officer of the: greateſt weight and power of any on 
to the Houſe of Lords. Blackſtone III. c. 4. V. 3. p. 46. Writs fubſiſting in the kingdom, and ſuperior, in point of preceden9Þ» 
of error lie alſo from the court of King's Bench to the court of Ex · to every temporal lord, Blackitone's Commentaries, III. 4. 
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LAW CO U RTS of ENGLAND. 
m Henry VI.'s time it was as follows, as I ſhall recite from records. Upon the demiſe of the chancellor 
of England, © the King's three great ſeals, one of gold, the other two of filver; which were in the cuſtody 
« of the chancellor, are immediately upon his death locked up in a wooden coffer, which as ſoon as it is 
« ſealed with the ſeals of lords preſent is conveyed to the Treaſury, Thence it is carried to the king, who 
« delivers to the future chancellor who is to execute the office of the Chancery, after he has taken an 


« oath for the good and faithful diſcharge thereof, firſt the great ſeal of ſilver, then that of gold, then 
« that other of filver into his hands, in the preſence of a numervus aflembly of nobles: After receiving 


e them he replaces them in the coffer, and ſealing it with his own ſeal carries it home, and in the preſence 


« of certain lords cauſes certain of the king's patents and writs to be ſealed with them. When the chan- 
« cellor is diſmiſſed he delivers into the king's hand theſe three ſeals, in the preſence of the lotds ; firſt 
« the great ſeal of gold, then the larger one of ſilver, and laſtly the other ſilver one.“ At preſent only 
one ſeal is delivered to the chancellor, nor do we meet with any account of theſe three ſeals; except 
in the reign of Henry VI (O. Great acceſſions of authority and dignity have accrued to this office of 
chancellor in a courſe of time by acts of parliament, eſpecially ſinee the lawyers have become ſo attentive 
to the tittles of the law, to the perplexing niceties of words, that a court of equity was become abſolutely 
neceſſary, which is under the direction of the chancellor, who determines according to right and equity, 
and moderates that ſtrictneſs of juſtice which is oftentimes but ſtrict oppreſſion. In this court preſides the 
Lord Chancellor of England, aſſiſted by twelve Maſters in Chancery, of whom the firſt is Keeper or Ma/ter of 
the Rolls belonging to the ſame court, To this court belong many officers, ſome of whom particularly 


attend upon the great ſeal ; as the Clerk of the Crown, the Clerk of the Hanaper, the Sealer, the Chauff-Wax,. 


Comptroller of the Hanaper, 24 Curſitors, Clerk ef the writs of Subpana. Others concerned in the cauſes 
chiefly brought hither are, a Prothonatory, fix Clerks or Attornies of the Court, and a Regiſter. There are 
likewiſe three Clerks of the Petty Bag (L), a Clerk of Preſentations, a Clerk of the Faculties, a Clerk for ex- 
anining Letters Patents, a Clerk for Diſimiſſions, && Wl 8 
There is alſo another court, which aroſe out of the king's privy council, called the Court of Requefts (M), 
from the requeſts or petitions delivered there, where cauſes are heard, as in Chancery, between private 


perſons, after they have been laid before the king or the privy council, and likewiſe others. In this court | 
are ſeveral Maſters of Regque/ts, a Clerk or Regiſter, and two or three Attorneys. Of the councils in the 


marches of Wales and the North, we ſhall treat, God willing, in their proper place. by 
The principal ſpiritual courts are the Synod, called the Convocation (N), which always meet with the 

parliament, and the Provincial Synods in each province ® 7 0 „ 
Next to theſe are the archbiſhop of Canterbury's courts, viz. the Court of Arches, the judge of which 

is the Dean of the Arches, ſo called from St. Mary's church in London, whoſe tower is remarkable for its 


cxlvii 


Court of Re- 
queſts. 


Eccleſiaſtical 


Courts. 


court of 
Arches. 8 


arch, and receiving all appeals in the province of Canterbury (O). In this court are ſixteen ad vocates a, or 


more, as the archbiſhop pleaſes, all doctors of law, two regiſters, and ten r proctors. | 5 
The Court of Audience, which takes cognizance of all complaints, cauſes and appeals in the province (P). 
The Prerogative Court, where a commiſlary * determines inheritances whether demiſed by will or not. 
The Court of Faculties, in which fits a maſter, who hears the grievances of ſuch as deſire redreſs of the 
rigour and ſtrictneſs of the eccleſiaſtical law, and a Regiſter, who inrolls the diſpenſations granted here. 


The Court of Peculiars, which has juriſdiction over certain pariſhes exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 


and peculiar to the archhiſhop of Canterbury, which, with other courts of inferior note, I purpoſely 


omit, Nor ſhould I have meddled with the others, had not Guicciardini ſet me an example in his deſcrip- 


tion of the Netherlands. ; : 


I had intended here to have inſerted a few obſervations, chiefly on the antiquity of the great officers of 


England, as the Chancellor (already treated of), the Treaſurer, the Preſident of the Council, the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord High Conſtable, Marſhall (Q), Steward f the King's Houſhld, &c. 


Court of Au; 
dience, 
Prerogative 
court, a ; 
Court of 
Faculties. 


Court of 
Peculiars. 


But underſtanding that this has been undertaken by others, I am fo far from meaning to foreſtal their ob- | 


ſervations, that I am ready to communicate to them any that I may have made upon the ſubject. | 
Some may perhaps expect that I ſhould inform them from aſtrologers under what fign and planet Britain 
les. And this I would do (having ſome little acquaintance with thoſe learned errors) to ſatisfy the cu- 
6 1 * See the Antiquities of the Britiſh church. 5 
Now above twenty. G. 


(K) The king has ſtill three ſeals, the privy „ net, in the cuſtody Convocation has been ſolemnly formed, and the lower clergy per- 
of rincipal ſecretary of ſtate, the privy Gal in the cuſtody of mitted to form themſelves into a houſe, and chuſe a prolocutor, and 


r Now thirty-four. G. | »The judge of the Prerogative Court. Blackſtone. 


the lord privy ſeal, and the grea al, kept by the chancellor. See 

lackſt, Comm, B. II. c. 2 1. v. II. p- 347. 

(L) Writs paſt under the great ſeal relating to the buſineſs of 
the ſubject, and the returns to them were according to the ſimplicity 
M antient times originally kept in a hamper, hannaperium ; others 
"ating to ſuch matters wherein the crown is concerned in a little 
ck or bag, parva baga, Blackſt. Comm. III. c. 4. v. III. p. 49. 

1 -ange derives the Hanaper from Hanaperium, a large place or 
[ellel to keep pnæn, hanapa or hanapus, a cup or veſſel; on which 
« lome curious learning. | 


ky This was virtually aboliſhed by the ſtatate 16 Car. I. c. 10. 5 


Comm. B. III. c. 4. 


v4, the Convocation has never paſſed any ſynodical act, and till 
(170 they were for the moſt part ouly called, and ſeldom met in a 
ody. The year after the Revolution they began io fit in due 
but their relolutions came to nothing. Ever ſince 1700 the 


Since the clergy have waved their right to tax themſelves, 


they have ſat till the parliament roſe or was diffolved ; and now it 
ſeems agreed, that they are of right to be aſſembled concurrently 
with parliament, and may act and proceed as provincial councils, 
when his Majeſty in his royal wiſdom ſhall judge it expedient. 
Burn, Eccl. Law in v. | 
(O) Not as dean of the Arches, which only gives him juriſdic- 
tion over thirteen peculiar pariſhes belonging to the archbiſhop in 
— but as principal official. It is older than Henry II's time. 
——— | | 
(P) This is now included in the court of Arches, Burn. 


(Q) Biſhop Gibſon has here ſubjoined two poſthumous difſerta- 


tions on the office of earl marſhal, by Mr. Camden, But theſe I 


ſhall omit for the reaſons given by their author, as well as becauſe 
they are printed with his Eflays on the Office of High Steward, 
Heralds, Parliaments, &c. in the Collection of Curious Diſcourſes 


by eminent Antiquaries, fiiſt printed by Hearne, Oxf. 1 7 20, and 


republiſhed with large additions, 1771, in two volumes, 8%. 


rious, 
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rious, though aſtrologers differ ſo much on theſe points that their diſagreement ſeem to weaken the whole 
affair, and exclude the truth, Manilius *, an antient poet, inſinuates that W preſides here, in 


that line, a 


Tu, Capricorne, regis quicquid ſub ſole cadente 
Expofitum —— — — —  — 


Thou, Capricorn, preſideſt o'er 
Whate'er lies on the Weſtern ſhore. 


Ptolomy, Albumazar, Cardan make it the Ram; John de Mrris, Saturn; the friar Perſcrutator, Efquiliz 
and Henry Silen, the Moon, becauſe they ſay it lies in the ſeventh Climate; Roger of Hereford, Thomas 
of Ravenna, the philologiſt, and Hiſpalenſis, Piſces. Laſtly, Schoner and Pitat (fo little agreement is 
there in the matter), for no better reaſon, ſubject us to Gemini. 

I proceed now, by God's affiſtance, to ſurvey the ſeveral counties, premiſing the old form of prefacing 
any arduous undertaking with a wiſh that ſucceſs, happineſs and proſperity may attend it. In each county 
I mean to deſcribe its antient inhabitants, etymology of its name, its limits, ſoil, remarkable places both 
antient and modern, and its dukes or earls from the Norman conqueſt, as faithfully, clearly, and briefly a 


I can. In the ſucceſſion of earls, not to conceal my obligations to any, I muſt acknowledge myſelf under 18 
very great ones to Thomas Talbot, a diligent examiner of records, and perfect maſter of our antiquities. 13 
I ſhall begin from the remoteſt point to the Weſt, i. e. from Cornwall, and thence proceed along the 9 5 
other counties in their order, herein following the method of Strabo, Ptolomy, and the antient geogra- K 
phers, who always vp their ages wan from the Weſtern mack as from the firſt meridian. | 1 


, Aſtronomicon, lib. iv. ver. 1 5. 
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ExIANATIOx of the Plate of URN 8. 


Figs . 2. 3. 4+ 5. were found at Newington i in | Kent. See Caſaubon's Marcus Antoninus, p. 30; Bur- 


ton's Antoninus, p. 182. Harris's Kent, 218; compared with p. 89. 


| Figs ö. at Newark in Nottinghamſhire. 
Fig. 7+ 8. at Sunbury in Middleſex. 
Fig, 9+ 10. 11. At Dunmow. 
Fig. 12. at Verolam. 
| Fig, 13. 14. at London in Goodmar- s Fields. | 
Fig, 15+ at Guildford in Surrey. On Tueſday the 29th of May, 1781, fame farmers . in a field 


belonging to Mr. Thomas Bicknell, in the park at Guildford, Surrey, about half a mile from 
the town, near Henley Grove, paſſing over the ſummit of an eminence, obſerved one of the 
horſe's legs to fink into the ground, and, on examining the place, were greatly ſurprized at 
diſcovering an earthen pot fixed in the rock about two feet below the ſurface ; the top of 


the pot giving way cauſed the diſcovery. In hopes of finding ſome money, and pre- 


ſerving the pot, they carefully dug round it; but, on examination, found it nearly half filled 


with bones burnt. The pot is removed to a houſe in the neighbourhood, for the inſpection 
of the curious. The height at preſent is about 17 inches, but appears to have been higher 


before it was broken by the horſe; the circumference about 4 feet 4 inches in the wideſt part. 


It is made of clay, burnt in the manner of coarſe earthen ware, and about the thickneſs of a 
tile. Notwithſtanding the care obſerved in ſeparating the pot from the rock, it was by acci- 
dent broken, as repreſented. Some marks round the upper ſwelling had the appearance of an 
inſcription ; but on clearing off the chalk which Re to it, they appeared to haye been 


deſigned for ornament, but were rudely executed. 


Fig, 16. at Yoxall, in Salop. 
Fg 17, with the two leſſer on each fide at Wenheraed,$ Suffolk, from al drawing by Dr. Barnard com- 


municated to the Society of Antiquaries. 


5 20, 10 different parts of England. 
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HA T tract, which, according to geogtaphets, is, as it wete, the firſt of all Britain, and contracting 
FT by degrees as it extends for a conſiderable length to the Weſt, is bounded on the North by the Severn 
ſea, on the South by the Britiſh ocean, on the Weſt by St. George's channel, was antiently inha- 
bited by a Britiſh nation called by Solinus Dux MoxiI, by Ptolemy DAuNoNII, or, as it is in ſome 
copies more correctly, DAN MONII. This name, if not derived from the inexhauſtible mines of tin in this 
country, called by the Britons Moina, ſeems to be taken from dwelling under Mountains *; the in- 
habitants living in a lower ſituation, and generally in vallies, which in Britain are called Danmunith, and on 


this account the adjoining county is {till named by the Britons Duff-neint, or the low valley, Whether the 


Offidanntt, Oftzi, or Oſtiones, mentioned by Strabo* from Pytheas of Marſeilles, are the ſame with our 


Danmonii, I with might be attentively conſidered by Antiquaries. They were ſituated in the remoteſt parts 
of Europe on the Weſtern occan over-againſt Spain, not far from the iſland Uxantiſſa, now Uſhant, as thoſe 
authors relate: all which particulars exactly and univerſally ſuit with this country of the Danmonii; and 


| ſince Artemidorus calls thoſe Oſtiones Cini according to Stephanus de urbibus, it may be worthy conſi- 


deration whether, as this nation is alſo called Corini, that word ſhould not be ſubſtituted for Coſſini, as 
we have Fuſfi * for Furii, and Valefii for Valerii. If geographers exclude theſe Oſtidamnii and Coſſini from 
hence, it will be difficult to find a place for them on the Weſtern ocean . Their country is now divided, 
into two parts, Cornwall, and Devonſhire ; of which in their anger 


2 A hill of mines. G. Dun Mig. Gale's Anton. p. 183. 


d Strabo calls them Offſini or Oj1/1mzt, IV. p. 195. See hereafter, in Ireland. Ellie. Grotiuz at Gothic, Script MS. Gale. 


* Quintilian I, 4. Livy III. p. 177. G. —Q. the laſt ; for the biſhop on Quintilian quotes Livy II. for Centimanus' inventing the Etruſcan r. 
I Paucirolus on the Noritia is for reading T ribunus Cohortis Cornubiorum inſtead of Cornoviorum, making that the Roman name of this 


tract, G,—Horkey, p. 463-4, takes the South part of Somerletſhire into the country of the Dunmonii. If Alfred, as is probable, fixed 


the limits of Devon where the antient Eaſtern boundary was, between the Belgz and Durotriges on the Eaſt and Dunmonii on the 


Weſt, antient Cornwall will have included all Devon, as well as what is Weſt of the Tamar. The Britiſh name was Kernou ; Armorice, 
Ouernon, Wallice Cerniww, i. e. Horns, afterwards latiniſed i into Cornubia and Cornwallia, The Corniſh Britons lived at Exeter till conquered 
* Athelſtan, A. D. 736, and the fee farm of that city is ſtill the duke of Cornwall's. — 363 of * p. 324, 325+ 


ORN WALL, called by modern Latin writers which is as crooked as an horn and rendered horned 


 Cornusia, is the moſt weſtern part of Britain, as it were with promontories, thould be called 


and inhabited by the remains of the Britons, whom Fernaw and Corn. On this account in the height of 
Marianus the Scot calls the Weſtern Britons, by the war with the Saxons numbers of Britons retired 
whom it is named in the Britiſh language (for they hither, truſting to the natural ſituation of the place; 
have not totally Joſt the language of their anceſtors) well knowing the tracks among the mountains to be 
kernaw, from its terminating in a horn, and running impracticable and interrupted by æſtuaries or friths, 
out into the ſea in little promontories, as it were a and all navigation diſſicult to choſe who knew nothing 


number of horns e. The Britons called a horn Corn, of theſe parts. The vidtorious Saxons, who. called | 


and in the plural Kern. Others will have it to be all foreigners Fealph f, named the people of this 
named Cornwall and Corinia from one Corineus a country Copnwealer and Fercwealer. | Hence 


companion of Brute, according to thoſe lines of a came the Latin name Corawallia, and in later ages | 


fabulous poet 4: Cornubia, and in ſome writers Meſt Wallia : ſo far is 


Cornwall from taking its name from the Gauls that 
overrun it, as ſome aſſert out of compliment to the 
Gallic nation. But if they were as attentive to the 
antiquities of their own country as they are to thoſe 


Pars Corinea datur Corineo ae duce nomen 
Patria, deque viro gens Corinenſis habet. 


Cornwall by grant to Corinæus came; 


The country from the chief receiv'd its name. 


But if we look into antiquity, we ſhall find it is no 
new thing to give many places names from a fimilar 
tuation. In Crete and the Tauric Cherſoneſus 
Bere promontories called Kris Herm from their pro- 
jedion into the ſea like a kind of ram's horn. Thus 
Cyprus was antiently called by the Greeks Ceraſtis e, 


rom its horn- like promontories running out to * 


0 it will ſeem leſs extraordinary that this tract, 


In altum promontorialis excurrit. which bp. Gibſon de running out into high promontoties. 


i See allo Roſſi Hiſt, 

f p.. 19. 
ea. See Lye's Rm 
Vol. I. 


5 Strabo. ſed q. Theſe are C:eſar's words, 5. 0 G. IV. « c. 20. 5 
B name 


of others, they would find their maritime province 
of Bretagne took its name from Great Britain, and 


that a little tract therein called Cornowaille uſes the 


lavguage of our Corniſh men, as it took its name 
from our people who went over thither. For as 
theſe our Welſh Britons aſhited the Armorici of 


Gaul in their war with Ceſar (which furniſhed him 
with a pretence for invading Britains, and afterwards, 


as J ſaid before, going over thither, changed the 


Ts, Steph. v. Kor gos. Pin. 3 31. 


Cornowaille 
in Bretagne. 


name to Bretagne, ſo in later ages, they readily 
aſſiſted the Britons their countrymen againſt .the 
Franks, and during the Daniſh war many re— 
tired thicher, and are thought to have left the name 
of Cornowaille behind them. | 
This country, as if Nature had conſidered its fitu- 
ation on the ſea, is, for the moſt part, mountainous. 
The ſoil in the vallies is itſelf very fertile, but is much 
improved with ſea weed called Oreweed, and a fort 
of ſea ſand incredibly rich. The ſea coaſt is adorned 
with many towns, which can fit out a conſiderable 
fleet: the inner parts abound with rich mines. Tin 
is dug in great plenty, to the great advantage of the 
inhabitants, of which are made houſehold veſſels, 
which are not inferior in luſtre to filver, and are in 
demand all over Europe for the uſe of the table. The 
inhabitants dig up, or collect from the ſands after 
they are waſhed, black ſtones, out of which the tin 
is melted. Of theſe ſtannaries or tin works there 
are two ſorts; one called Lode works, and the other 
Stream works : the latter are carried on in the lower 
grounds, when they follow the veins by ditching, 
and by this means they turn off the courſe of waters: 
the former in the higher grounds, by ſinking to a 
great depth in the mountains pits called Shafts, and 
_ digging mines. I ſhall not enlarge on the wonderful 
Ingenuity exerted both in draining off the waters 
and reducing them to one channel, and in ſupporting 
and propping the pits, nor the dextrous method of 
pounding, waſhing, ſeparating, and melting the metal h. 
It is certain from Diodorus Siculus who flouriſhed 
in the reign of Auguſtus, that the antient Britons 
worked theſe tin mines: not to quote the hiſtorian 
Timæus in Pliny i, who relates that the Britons 
fetched tin from the iſland Ita & in wicker boats co- 
vered with hides. Diodorus ſays that the Britons 


Oretoced. 


Tin, 


Britain called Belerium] uſed to dig tin out of 


the merchants conveyed. it in ſhips into Gaul, and 
thence on horſes thirty days journey to the head of 
the Po, or to Narbonne, as to a mart. Ethicus 


pretended to have been tranſlated by St. Jerom, inſi- 
nuates as much, and ſays he preſcribed rules for theſe 
kind of mines l. The Saxons are ſuppoſed to have 


the deſerted mines in their language 
the remains of the Saracens. 
After the coming-in of the Normans, 
Cornwall had great revenues from theſe mines, par- 

_ ticularly Richard brother to Henry III. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, when, at that time, Europe 
could get tin from no other place, the mines in Spain 


Attal Sargſin, or 


in Germany) were not yet known : nor were they 
opened till 1240. Then, according to a writer 


iſland fa, will bardly ſtand. | 
I See Fabric, Bib. Lat. Hamb. 172. 12mo. 
m 1 earl Richard, Borlaſe, Nat, Hiſt. p. 160. 
9 Fumados, Mr. 

contemptibly, III. 77. 


the worſt part of a tunny. Plin. ix. 15. & Mart. xii, 32. 
a Fuiſſe gerres, aut inutiles mænas 
Odor impudicus urcei fatebatur. 


Wood, Hiſt. and Ant. Ox. p. 88. He is not in Leland or Tanner, 


#3 


payable to his ſucceſſors, 


in theſe parts [who live at the extreme point of 


the rocks, and when the tide was out, carry it in 
carts into certain neighbouring iſlands, from whence 


alſo, whoever he was that without any grounds is 


totally neglected them, or to have employed only 
Arabs or Saracens in them, For the people here call 


the earls of 


being ſhut up during the Mooriſh invaſion, and the 
veins of tin in Miſnia and Bohemia, (the only ones 


of that age, © tin was found in Germany by a Corniſh 


A particular account of all theſe various operations may be found in Pryce's © Mineralogia Cornubienſis, 1778.“ fol, 
* See in Hants,—Gibſon's conjecture that Cæſar's e Iccius, Ixbog & Oxliog of the Greek yerſiun, means the 


p. 348. The paſſage cited by Mr. 
Camden ſuppoſed theſe were Pliny's Gerres. xxxii. c. ult. but theſe are a 


Teque juvant gerres & pelle melandrya cana, 


The commentators call them leuſfarum genus, Q: If the gar fiſh, or girrock, 
Þ Michael Blakenpayne, a Corniſh man, ſtudied at Oxford and Paris about the middle of the 13th century, 


See the Rules for Wreſtling and Hurling particularly detailed by Carew. p. 74. See alſo Borl. N. H. 299, 300. 


ee man driven out of his native country w, to thþ 
great loſs of Richard earl of Cornwall.“ Edmund, 
ſon" of carl Richard, obtained a charter, and may 


privileges, formed the ſtannary laws, confirm 
them under his own ſeal, and laid a tax on tin 
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Theſe liberties, privileges, and laws, were aſter. n 
wards confirmed and enlarged by Edward III. why d 
divided the whole ſociety of miners into four par, 
named from the places Foy-more, Blackmore, Treu. 
naile, and Penwith. He appointed over all; 
warden or preſident, who adminiſters juſtice in cuuſs 
both of law and equity, and nominates his vice. 
wardens over each part, who every month hen 
cauſes in their reſpective juriſdictions, Which ate 
called fannary trials, from whence there lies ſome. 
times an appeal to the warden himſelf. To prevent 
fraud in the revenue of the dukes of Cornwall, why 
by old cuſtom receive forty ſhillings on every thoy. 
ſand pound weight of tin, it is enacted that all the 
metal that is melted be carried to one of the for; 
towns appointed for that purpoſe, where twice a yer 
it is weighed, and ſtamped, and the tax paid: an 
no perſon can ſell or diſpoſe of it before this under 
a great penalty. Nor is tin alone found here: but 
gold and filver, and diamonds naturally angular with t 
ſmooth furfaces, ſome as big as a walnut, but inferior © 
to thoſe of the Eaſt in blackneſs and hardneſs. Sei 
holme abounds on the coaſt; and the country, 
though not without great labour and cultivation, 
yields ſuch plenty of corn as not only to have ſupply 
enough for its own uſe, but to export large quan. 
tities annually to Spain. It alſo derives a gre 
profit from thoſe little fiſh, which they call Pilchardi, wy 
which are taken in great ſhoals on this coaſt fron 
July to November, and, after being gutted, falted 
ſmoaked, pickled, and preſſed, are exported in vat 
quantities to France, Spain, and Italy, where the 
are a moſt welcome commodity, and called -umadi; 
whence Michael?, a Corniſh man, the moſt eminent 
poet of his age, deſcants in this droll manner, 
writing in honour of his country againſt Henry 
de Abrincis archpoet to Henry III. 


Noyn opus eft ut opes numerem quibus eſt opulenta, 
Et per quas inopes ſuſtentat non ope lenta: _ 
Piſcibus & ſtanno nuſquam tam fertilis ora. 
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- *Tis not worth while her worth here to recount, 
Her quick relief o' the poor to great amount: 
In fiſh and tin ſhe knows no rival coaſt. 


Cornwall is happy not only in its ſoil but in is 
inhabitants, who were remarkable for their civility 
in the moſt early times. By commerce with the met 
chants who traded there for tin, they had acquirch 
ſays Diodorus Siculus, a courteous behaviour d 
ſtrangers. They were at the ſame time ſtrong, ftou 
and luſty, their limbs well ſer, and fo dextrous a 
their exerciſes (not to mention their manly game 0 
hurling a) as to bear the prize in that reſpect from al 8 
other nations both for dexterity and ſtrength. The 


poet Michael, among other encomiums which be 
i VI. 8, 0 
chief port {0 10 


Camden does not appear in the printed Ethicus. 


n Not brother, as Gibſon. i 
ſmall falrfiſh, of which Martial {x 


1 
, Bu\tpoy 
. Avry 

| 3 | | n Hence 
a ſpecies of Acus. Borl. N. H. 271. Pennant Zoology, 1.1 From 


(1250), Bale 


laviſh 


WM WM 
Jayiſhes an his countrymen, after he had ſaid in his 


3 :ingling verſes, that Arthur always placed them in the 
5 lt of the battle, concludes in this ſpirited manner: 


Quid nos deterret ? fi firmiter in pede Remus, 
Fraus ni nos ſuperet, nibil eft quod non ſuperemus, 


What ſhall deter us, if we keep our ground, 
Nor are ſurpriz'd, we'll conquer all around. 


This perhaps gave riſe to the ſtory of the giants 
having formerly inhabited this country. Havilan the 
poet, who lived about 400 years ſince, deſcribing cer- 
tain Britiſh giants, ſings thus about Britain in his 
E Architreniums — | 

3h —Titanibus illa 
Sed paucis famuloſa domus, quibus uda ferarum 

Terga dabant veſtes, cruor hauſtus, pocula trunci, 
Intra Lares, dumeta thoros, coenacula rupes, 

prada cibos, raptus venerem, ſpectacula cædes, 
Imperium vires, animos furor, impetus arma, _ 
Mortem pugna, ſepulchra rubus ; monſtriſque gemebat 

| Monticolis tellus; ſed eorum plurima tractus | 

| Pars erat occidui, terror majorque premebat 

W 7: furor extremum Zephyri, Cornubia, limen. 


„ —Of Titan's monſtrous race 
Only ſome few diſturb'd that happy place. 


blood, | | 
Caverns their lodging, and their bed the grove, 
| Their cup ſome hollow trunk, and rape their love, 
Their courage frenzy, ſtrength their ſole command, 
Their arms what fury offer'd to their hand; 
And when at laſt in brutiſh fight they died, 
Some.foreſt's deep receſs a grave ſupplied. 
Such monſtrous mountaineers the land oppreſt, 
But chief their horid ſway was 1n the weſt, 


the reſt. 


monii enjoyed, the effect of a proper temperature of 


winds and their weſterly ſituation, as we find the 
Batavi the ſtouteſt people of Germany, the Aquitani 
and Rutheni in Gaul, who all lie to the weſt, or to 
any peculiar circumſtances of the air and ſoil, is not 
my buſineſs to diſcuſs. | 


| and rivers, mentioned by the antients, which is my 
principal deſign: and beginning with the extremeſt 
point ſhall ſurvey firſt the ſouth ſhore, then the north, 
and laſtly the courſe of the river Tamar which ſepa- 


"my rates this county from Devon. | 

* The extreme promontory running out into the 
a weſtern ocean 17 degrees diſtant * from the For- 
dun, ate lands, or 4zores, is called by Prolemy Bo- 
Jus 1 LERIUM, by Diodorous BELERIUM *, perhaps from 
* the Britiſh word Pell, which ſignifies moſt remote. 
P 11 Ptolemy calls it alſo Avriousg c', or ANTIVESTAUMt, 
1 the Britiſh bards or poets, PENRINHVUAE D, or the 
ch b promontory of blood, and their hiſtorians PENWWI n, 
_ or the promontory to the left: the Saxons Penpi6-. 


ceopd, Steort ® with them denoting a point of land 
running into the ſea, whence the whole hundred is 
now called Penwith, and in the language of the na- 
tives Pen von las, or, as the Engliſh call it, The Land's 


* By\epor, Salmaſ. ad Hiſt. Aug. MS. G. | 


Hence the Start or Stert Point in Devonſhire. 
From an iſland lying before it. G. but quere where. 


Raw hides they wore for cloaths, their drink was water are to be ſeen veins of lead and copper, and 


the inhabitants ſay a lighthouſe formerly ſtood on it, 
oppoſite doubtleſs to the lighthouſe of Spain, men- 

tioned by Orofius*, who ſays a very lofty Pharos 
was built at Brigantia in Gallicia, remarkable among 
the few of this ſort, ad ſpeculum Britanniæ, that is 
(if T underſtand him right) either for the uſe of veſ- 
ſels coming from Britain to Spain, or oppoſite to the 


Rocks were their dining-rooms, their prey their food 1 


beat and moiſture, is to be aſcribed to the genial weſt 


[ proceed now to deſcribe the promontories, cities, 


f. Ayrioveoxeuoy, See Velci, Veſca in Ortelius, Biſcaia, Strabo Nriao:, hence AvTiw5iauor, 
Vialon. Ptolemy and Strabo, MS, G. 


End, being the weſtern extremity of the iſland. If 
this point was ever called Helenum as Volaterranus and 


later writers aſſert, it was not from Helenus, ſon of 
Priam, but from Pen Elin, which in Britiſh ſignifies 


an elbow, as ancon in Greek. For as the Greeks 
called bending ſhores ancones, as Pliny ſays of Ancona 


in Italy, it is not at all improbable that this curving 
ſhore was called to the ſame purport Pen Elin by the 
Britons, and thence the Latin word Helenum. As to 
Antiveſtzum I have ſome doubts whether it be not 
of Greek extraction; for as I find it no uncommon 
thing with the Greeks to give names to places from 
thoſe oppoſite to them, not only in Greece, where 
they had Rhium and Antirrhium, but alſo in the Ara- 
bian gulf, where were Bacchium and Antibacchium, 
and in Illyricum Antibarrium, from its fronting Bar- 
rium in Italy, I have diligently enquired whether any 


place of the name of Veftizum" lay oppoſite to our 


Antiveſtizum; finding none I had recourſe to the 
Britiſh language, but that would not help me. The 
natives believe this point run farther out to the weſt, 


and the ſeamen affirm this from rubbiſh they have 


fiſhed up. The people hereabouts aſſert the ground 
covered by the ſea was called, from I know not what 
fable, Lioneſs. . 5 ; 


On the outermoſt rocks of this headland at low 


Britiſh lighthouſe ; for there is no other part of this 
iſland that looks towards Spain. Ar preſent here 
ſtands the little village of Sf. Burien, antiently Eglis 


Burien, q. d. the church of Buriena or Beriana, de- 
| . I dicated to Buriena, a religious woman of Ireland; for 
Whether this firmneſs of conſtitution which the Dan- 


this nation has always paid as much veneration to the 
Saints of Ireland as to their own, ſo that they have 
conſecrated almoſt all their towns to them. It is re- 
ported king Athelſtan granted a privilege of ſanc- 
tuary to this place, when he landed here after the re- 
duction of the Scilly iſlands, 
the church here, and under the Conqueror here was 
a college of canons, and the adjoining territory was 
ſettled on them. In this neighbourhood, in a place 


called Biſcaw Moune, are 19 ſtones in a circle, 12 


feet from each other, and in the centre ſtands one 
much larger than the reſt. This may be ſuppoſed 
to have been ſome trophy of the Romans under the 


later Emperors, or of Athelſtan the Saxon, when he 


UI 


Lioneſ%, 


$t, Buriens. 


Certain it is he built 


Pl. I. f. 1. 


had reduced the Danmonii. | „„ 


Hence the ſnore winds gradually ſouth, making a bay 
in form of a creſcent, called Mount's Bay, where the ſea 
is reportedto have broke in upon and ſwallowed up the 
land. Upon this lies Mou/ebole, called in the Britiſh 
language Port Inis, or the Port of the i/land”, for which 
Henry de Tieis * a baron and lord of Alwerton and Ti- 


wernelin; this county obtained a market of Edward I. 


Alſo Penſans, i. e. the Head of Sand, a little trading 
town, not far. from which is the famous ſtone Main- 
amber, which notwithſtanding its ſize may be moved 


wich a ſingle finger, but cannot be puſhed out of its 


place by all the power of man; and Merkiz, q. d. the 


The Land End is fixed by modern aan between 49 and 500 of Lat, and 5 and 69 Long. Borl. N. H. p. 5. 


MS. G. BY 3 
* I. 2. p. 26. alſo Ethicus. 
z Or Hes. The title ended with his ſon, Dugd. Bar, II. 21, 


Mount's Bay, 


Baron Ties, 


Mainambre, 
i. e. Ambrole's 
ſtone. 


Merſtiu. 
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N Michael's 


| Eyrbocorax. 


F Earth, 


4 


D R N 


Market of Jupiter, from the market being held on a 


Mount, 


Jol, as in the book of Landaff; called by the inhabi- 


Thurſday, the day ſacred to Jupiter, an unſafe ſta- 


tion for ſhips. In the very corner is Michael's Mount 
(which gives name to the bay) antiently called Din- 


tants Careg-Cowſe, or the grey rock; in Saxon Mychel- 
cop, or Michael's. place, as is obſerved by Laurence 
Noel, a moſt learned man, who firſt in this age re- 


ſtored the Saxon language of our anceſtors almoſt loſt 


by diſuſe and buried in oblivion, It is a craggy rock 
ſurrounded by the water at high tides; but when the 
tide is out joined to the main land. Truſting to this 


Its ſituation, John earl of Oxford not many years ago 


friends. On the ſummit, within the caſtle was 


made it the ſeat of war againſt Edward IV. and de- 
fended it bravely, but without ſucceſs; for his ſoldiers 
ſurrendered on the firſt aſſault from the king's. 


a chapel dedicated to Michael the archangel, 
where William, earl of Cornwall and Moreton, who 
held lands hereabouts by the favour of William J. 


founded a cell for a monk or two, who gave out that 


Michael had appeared on the mount, Such an ap- 


pearance the Italians contend happened on their 
Mount Garganus, and the French on their Mount St. 
Michael in Normandy. At the foot of this moun- 


tain, in the laſt age, the miners digging for tin, found 


| ſpear-heads, axes, and ſwords of braſs, wrapt up in 
linen, ſuch as were formerly found among the Her- 
cinii in Germany, and not long ſince in Wales, It 


appears from antient monuments, that the Greeks, the 
Cimbri, and the Britons made uſe of braſs arms, though 
wounds given by ſuch are Jeſs dangerous, the meral 
having (as Macrobius* reports from Ariſtotle) a heal- 


ing quality. But that age was not ſo ingenious at the 


deſtruction of ' mankind as ours. Among the rocks 


below, and all along this coaſt breeds the pyrhocorax, 
or Corniſh chough, a crow with a red beak and feet, not 


peculiar to the Alps as Pliny ® thought. The people 


here look upon it as an incendiary thieviſh bird, often 
| ſetting fire to houſes and ſtealing and hiding ſmall 


Mount's Bay. 


Hereabouts the country narrows in to a kind of 
iſthmus, ſcarce four miles acroſs to the upper or 
Severn ſea. A little above the mount, a wide bay 
ſpreads itſelf, called from it Mount's Bay, where ſhips 
may ride ſafely in the moſt violent ſouth and ſouth- 


_ eaſt winds, in a bay of fix or ſeven fathom deep at 


low water. More to the eaſt is Godolcan, now Go- 


Godolphin and 
Family, 


Heilſton, 


Loopoole, 


dolphin, a hill rich in tin, and famous for its lords of 


the ſame name, who boaſt a pedigree equal to their 
virtues. They take their name from two Corniſh 


words ſignifying the White Eagle, and the antient 


arms of the family were G. a ſpread eagle with two 


necks Argent between 3 fleurs de lis of the ſame. ; 
 Totheſouth, directly behind Michael's mount, runs a 
peninſula, at whoſe entrance is Hcilfon, in the language 
of the country called Hellas, from the ſalt water that 
comes up to it; a town diſtinguiſhed by the privilege 
of coining tin. Below it is formed by a confluence 
of many waters a lake two miles in length, called 
Loopoole, ſeparated by a narrow bank from the ſea, 
which, when its waves break in, occaſions an extra- 


ordinary roar of water a great way round the neigh- 


bourhood. Not far from thence is a fortification 


called Earth, formed of ſtones piled up without any 


cement in a large circle, of which ſort are many 


more diſperſed about the country; I ſuppoſe caſt up 


Vis remedialis & rea. Saturn. VII. e. ult. 
4 Menna, Meng, and in ſome Mina. 5 8 e Ocris. 
t Leland, MS, G. Quere where, | 


t 1270, tor he 
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in the wars with the Danes. It is not unlike tho 
fortifications of the Britons, which Tacitus“ calls rde 
and ſhapeleſs piles of ſtones. The peninſula itſelf ! 
which is large and full of villages, is called Meng, 
being undoubtedly that MEnNa which Jornande & 
in his Getica deſcribes from one Cornelius (why, 


les Re 
as othe 
Scotla! 
but thi 
cultiva 


w 
ther Tacitus I know not) a writer of anna, | ok 0¹ 
and ſpelt in ſome copies Memma d. He ſays, Scar 
js in the extremity of Britain, abounding wit runs in 
© ſundry metals, covered with verdure, and more hath 
particularly fruitful in thoſe vegetables which ar for Ae 
te the food of cattle rather than of men.” But a8 0 compo! 
what he ſays of its abounding with metals, it is non | Gde of 
ſo bare of them that it ſeems to have been former ward I 
exhauſted, This point is now called by ſeamen the men fo 
Lizard, by Ptolemy Danmox1oRUM PROMON T0 the wat 
RIUM, & OckrinuM, by AÆthicus in his ſtrange geo. þ ſtores. 
graphy Ocr anum, and reckoned among the moun. Ball, r 

tains of the weſtern ocean. I ſhall not determine whe. „ hun, of 


ther this name is to be derived from Ocra, which 
Sext. Pompeius | Feſtus] renders a craggy mountain, 
However Ocrea in the Alps, Ocriculum, and Interocry, 
take their names from their ſteep ſituation. But x 


| deſcenc 
the Co! 
on the 


Ochr fignifies in Britain an edge, may we not ſuppoſe era 
this promontory took its name from its pointed and called. 
conical form? As the ſhore recedes from hence, ve Wi 1;oh bi 
meet with a bay, with a number of creeks, into which = is 1 
the little river Vale diſcharges itſelf, on which ſtood the ſignifie: 
antient city Voluba, mentioned by Ptolemy, but it has jj its nan 
long ſince fallen to decay, or Joſt its name, which re tories 
mains however in ſome degree in the ſea-port town of which 
Volemouthꝰ, or Falemouth, The harbour here is  j ſtuatio 
fine and capacious as that of Brunduſium in Italy: the na 
one hundred ſhips may anchor in its ferenl At pre 
creeks, at ſuch a diſtance from each other tha WW The ri 
the tops of the maſts of one cannot be ſeen from a tide 
another; and it is ſheltered from the winds. even choakec 
way by high rocks. In the entrance ſtands a hig] threaten 
ſteep. rock called by the natives The Cragg. Both county) 
ſides of the harbour are fortified with caſtles; that to . 
the eaſt called S. Mawes, that to the welt Pendints 6 13 
| both built by Henry VIII. Of theſe the ant the fan 
quarian poet * ſings thus: Fi” lege of 
Pendinas tenet aſperi cacumen Cornwa 
Celſum montis & intonat frequenter theſe g! 
Mauditi guoque ſub/idet rotundum towns, 
Caſtrum, & impetu fulminat furenti, old caſt] 
Portus oftia qua patent Falenſis. | wo wile 
High on a craggy rock Pendennis ſtands, Ny ay 
And with its thunder all the port commands; x 1 
While round Saint Maudit”s anſwers it below, 2 1 
Where Falmouth's ſands the ſpacious harbour ſhow. 102 
| The harbour itſelf is called by Ptolemy the mouth , more fa: 
the Cenio, undoubtedly from Genen, a Britiſh word * diſhop, 
ſignifying a mouth and an entrance, and the adjoining WW was at a 
town of Tregeine, q. d. the little town at the mou Wi by a dec 
implies as much. There are ſeveral towns on the in Lranted 
moſt receſſes of this bay; as Peryn, a noted market Wi abouts, | 
town, where Walter Broneſcomb, biſhop of Lxete, Wl © chence 
founded in 1288 *, a collegiate church called Glo Oi © convir 
nith, with twelve prebendaries : Arvenab, the feat of 2 © then t 
the antient and famous family of the Killegrens: "and þ 
Truro, in Corniſh Truru, named from three ſtrees WM But dur 
almoſt ſurrounded by two rivulets, diſtinguiſhed ® Wi dibopric 
having a mayor and by its ſtannary privileges; and jining t 
Granipound the furtheſt from the haven, Under ths 5 Cuerir, \ 
DX. 48. Borl. N. H. p. 244. © An. XII. c. 35. 25 


4 137. 245. Ed. Gothof, 
ed 1280. Tanner, Not. Mon. p- 71. 


les Vol.! 
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lies Roſeland, fo named i as ſome think from roſe trees, 
as others, from Heath, in Britain Ros, whence Ros in 
. and Wales, both of them dry, parcht tracts: 
but tkis in Cornwall more pleaſant and fertile by 
cultivation. Beyond Roſeland the ſea forms a larger 
bay within the receding land, called Trueararaith 
| bay, or the bay of the toron on the ſand. 

Scarce two miles from hence where the river Fowey 
rnns into the ſea is the town of Fowey, in Britiſh 
Halb, ſtretcht along a creek famous in former times 
for its ſea fights, which are alluded to in the arms 
compoſed of thoſe of the Cinque Ports. On each 
| Gde of the haven's mouth is a pier built by Ed- 
ward IV. who ſoon after being angry with the Fowey 
men for their piracies on the coaſt of France, when 
the war was ended took from them all their ſhips and 
ſores. Oppoſite to the town on the other bank is 


Hall, | 
„ hon, of an antient and illuſtrious noble family, and 


the Courtneys, earls of Devon, with a winding walk 
on the ſide of the hill. | 


More inland on the ſame river was the UzeLLa of 
called Leſtuthiell from its ſituation. It ſtood on the 


high hill where is now the antient caſtle of Leſtormin, 
but is now removed into the valley. Fechel in Britiſh 


tories Pen-Uchel-Coit, or the lofty hill in the wood, 
| which ſome will have to be Exeter. 


At preſent it is a little rown, thinly inhabited, 


| The river Fqwey which antiently uſed to have 
on a tide to the town, and bring up ſhips, is now fo þ 
ery choaked up by the ſands from the tin mines (which f 
gd threaten the ſame miſchief to all the harbours of this 
oth county) as to be hardly fit for ſmall boats. It is ſtill, 
it t0 


however, the county town, where the ſheriff holds 


the ſtannaries has his priſon. Ir has alſo the privi- 
lege of coining which it owes to Edmund earl of 
Cornwall, who had antiently a palace here. Bur 
theſe glories of Uzella are much obſcured by two 
towns, Leſterd to the eaſt, on a higher hill, with an 
old caſtle and market; and Bodman to the weſt, ſcarce 
two miles off, called in Britiſh Boſvenna, if I miſtake 
not, and in old records Bodmin. 
an unhealthy ſituation - between two hills, extend- 


„ 
how. 
th of 0 
word * 
ining 


market, is very populous and well-built, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the privilege of ſtamping tin. It was 


biſhop. For about 90g, when the ſtate of religion 


remarkable for the houſe of Sir William Mo- 


geſcended from the Mohuns, earls of Somerſet®, and 


ſignifies big h and lofty, whence Uxellodunum in Gaul has 
8 Ja its name. This place is called in the Britiſh hiſ- 


But the 4 
ſituation of it in Ptolemy and the remains of 
the name prove this to be the antient Uzella. 


UA 947, 


the county courts once a month, and the warden of 


This town ſtands in 


ing from eaſt to weſt, has a very conſiderable 


more famous antiently for having been the ſeat of a 


Was at a low ebb in theſe parts i, Edward the Elder, 


* A 4 L. 


where Aſſer writes k, „king Alfred proſtrating himſelf 
in prayer, recovered his health, 
diſtinguiſhed ſanQity and learning, being afterwards 
buried in the ſame church, ſo outſhoiie the former 
Saint, that the place obtained the name of Neoreflow, 


or St; Neot's place, now $?, Neoth's, and the religious 
ſerving God there were called Clerks of S. Neot, and 


endowed with good revenues, as appears from Domeſ- 
day. Near this town, I am told, is to be ſeen in &. 
Clere pariſh, in a place called Peunant, q. d. the head 
of the valley, two monumental ſtones, one hollowed 
above like a chair, the other, called Other Half Stone, 


inſcribed with the following barbarous characters 


half eftaced : 


Ptolemy, which name is not entirely Joſt being now 


» At, 


W hich ms hos Danke: rogavit proanima; unleſs 


of an E, and read Doniert erogavit ; as if he had 
bequeathed that land to ſome religious, for the good 
of his ſoul. 
the petty prince of Cornwall called in our annals 
Dungerth, and ſaid in them to have been drowned 
A. D. 872. 

In this e ſtands a eat pile of rocks 


with a ſtone under them ſhaped by nature ſo like a 
cheeſe that it ir ſeems to be preſt like one by the 
upper ſtones; whence it has the name of Mring- 
chegſe. Several more ſtones rudely ſquared are to 
be ſeen on the adjoining plain, of which ſeven or 


eight ſtand at equal diſtances from each other. The 
neighbours call them Hurlers, from a pious perſuaſion 


that they were men transformed into ſtones for play- 


ing at ball on a Sunday. Others will have them to 
be the trophy of ſome battle, and others, boundary 


ſtones; the writers on boundaries obſerving, that 
| ſtones uſed to be gathered and ſet up by both par- 


river Loo makes its way to the ſea on this coaſt, 
having at its mouth two little towns of its own name, 
joined by a ſtone bridge; the weſtern and more mo- 


dern is moſt flouriſhing, the eaſtern has decayed by 


time, but ſtill retains the privilege of a mayor and 
Nothing memorable offers itſelf between 
this place and the little river Liver, which abounds 


vol, by a decree of Pope Formoſus, ſettled a ſee here, and 
Je in- granted to the biſhop of Crediton three towns here- 
wrket- bouts Polton, Caling, and Lanwitham, © that from 
xetel, © thence he might yearly viſit the Corniſh nation to ties for that purpoſe, 
C, © convince them of their errors; they having un F 
eat of then to the utmoſt of their power refiſted the truth, 
ens: BF and been diſobedient to the apoſtolic decrees.” 
ſtrees TW But during the horrid wars with the Danes the 
hed a biboprick was transferred to St. German's. Ad- 
3 900 Wi joining to Leskerd was formerly the church of S!. burgeſſes. 
er tl ler, which name ſignifies in Britiſh a phyſician, 
7. Dugd: Bar, I. 477. 1 Lib. Mon. Winton. 
40—42. Ed. Wile, "His diforder was the piles, to Which he F has been ſubject from his youth, 
lies Vol. I. C 


with 


Neotus, a perſon of 


St, Neoter, 


we ſuppoſe the point after Doniert is the remains 


I cannot but think this Doniert was 


Wrin g- 
cheat 


Hurlers, | 


Loo River, 
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Trematon 


Caſtle, 


Edgecombe, 


| Auboy, 


S. Iie's 


Paditow. | 


Lanheron. 
The Arun- 
' dell. 
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St. Germann. with oyſters and waſhes the little village of St. Ger- | 
man's, to which the epiſcopal ſee was removed in the 


Daniſh invaſion. Here was a ſmall religious houſe, 
dedicated to St. German, biſhop of Auxerre, who ex- 
tirpated the Pelagian hereſy when it was beginning 
to revive in Britain, After a few biſhops had fat 


here, Levinus, biſhop of Crediton, who was a favourite 


with Canute the Dane, obtained the royal licence to 
unite it to his ſee. From that time one biſhop has 
preſided over this province and that of Devonſhire, 
who now fits at Exeter, and has a ſuffragan at this 
little town of St. German's. Nothing is to be ſeen 
here but ſome fiſhing huts, whoſe inhabitants are en- 
gaged in a conſiderable fiſhery in the ſea and neigh- 
bouring rivers. A few miles off, on the ſame riyer, 
is Trematon caſtle, with half-ruined walls, where, ac- 
cording to Domeſday-book, William earl of Moreton 
had his caſtle and market, and it was the head of the 


| barony of the earls and dukes of Cornwall, as ap- 


pears by the inquiſitions. The Liyer having paſt 


this, near Saltaſbe, antiently Ee, once the reſidence 


of the Voltorts, now frequented by merchants, and 


poſſeſſed of ſeveral privileges, empties itſelf into the 
Tamar, the boundary of the county, where it beholds 

| Mount Edgecombe, the ſeat of the antient family of 

the Edgecombes, pleaſantly ovyer-looking its winding 
| haven. Near this is Anthony, remarkable for its neat- 
neſs and for a pool which admits the ſea and its fiſh 
| for the profit and pleaſure of the inhabitants, but 


much more remarkable for it lord, Richard Carew, 


who not only maintains the dignity of this family, but 
rellects additional luſtre to it by his virtues. 


So much for the ſouth coaſt: paſs wenow tothe north. 
This coaſt runs out fromthe promantory of Belerium 


firſt in a long tract, with ſandy bills, to a town on a 
point of land called S. Be's, from lia an Iriſh woman, 


who lived here in ſingular ſanctity. It was antiently 


named Pendinas. It has given name to the bay below, 
which is called by ſeamen S. Iie's bay, and into which 


the little river Haile empties itſelf. The town itſelf is 
at preſent but mean. The north-weſt wind, the 
tyrant of this coaſt, has ſo driven up the ſand, that 
the ſituation of the town has been more than once 
changed. Hence rhe country runs out broader to the 


_ eaſt, and the north coaſt winding round obliquely 


runs north-eaſt to Pad/tow, having nothing remark- 


able in the way, except, on the ſand, the chapel of 


St. Piranus, an Iriſh Saint buried here, of whoſe 
ſanity a trifling writer reports, that it main- 
tained ten kings of Ireland and their army with 


the milk of three cows eight days, and raiſed ſwine ag 
well as men from the dead. More inland is the little 


market-town of Sf. Columb, dedicated to the pious Co- 
lumba, a female martyr, as T have now good evidence 


from her life, and not to Columbanus the Scot. Not 


far from this, nearer the ſea, is Lanberon, the feat of 
the knightly family of the Arundels v, who from their 
large eſtates were formerly called the great Arundels, 
They are ſometimes called in Latin, De birundine, 
and in my opinion not improperly, as that word an- 


ſwers to the French Arondell (a ſwallow) and the fa- 
mily bear fix ſwallows Argent in a field 8. It is an 
antient and renowned family, and much extended by de- 
ſcents and alliances ; to whoſe name and arms William 
Breron®, the poet, alludes in this defcription of a warrior 
of this houſe aſſaulting a Frenchman about A. D. 1170. 


——— hirundele velbcior alite que dat 
Hoc agnomen ei, fert cujus in egide ſignum, 
Se rapit agminibus mediis, clypeoque nitenti, 
1 See Camd, Ep. I. i. m Dugd. Bar. II. 422. 483. 


Quem ſibi Gulielmus læva pretenderat ulna, 
Immergit validam preacute cuſpidis haſtam. 


Swift as the ſwallow, whence his ſhield's device 
And his own name are ta'en, enrag'd he flies, 
Piercing thro” troops that overſpread the field, 
And ſtrikes his mighty lance in William's glittering 
ſhield. 
Not far from hence is a double rampart on a hill 
and a road leading to it, called Caſtellan Danis, or the & 
Dane's camp, that people having entrenched then. 
ſelves here as well as in other parts of this cf 
during their inroads. 

A {ſmall diſtance from hence is the river Alan, calle ty 
alſo Camb-Alan and Camel, from its winding courſe G 
(which is the meaning of Camin this country); it glide * 
gently to the upper ſea, having at its mouth Pad/tow, F 
little market- town, called by contraction from Petroch. 
flow (as we have it in the lives of the Saints), fron 
one Petroc, a Britiſh Saint, who here devoted himſelf 
to God; this town was called before Loderic and 


Laffenac. It is very conveniently ſituated for a trade 


with Ireland, being but twenty-four hours eaſy ail; 
and its greateſt ornament is the beautiful caſtle-like 
houſe lately built here by N. Prideaux, a perſon of 
antient name and family in theſe weſtern parts. At 


the head of the Alan is Camelford or Gaffelford, a little Ca 
village, formerly called Aamblan, according to Le. 


lande, who writes, that Arthur, the Hector of Britain, 
was ſlain here. He ſays, fragments of arms, rings, 


and braſs trappings of horſes, are ſometimes dug up 


by the labourers, and the tradition of many ages has 
diſtinguiſhed this place as the ſcene of a great 
ſlaughter. There are extant ſome lines of a poet of 
the middle age, deſcribing the Cambul ſwollen with 
blood in the battle between Arthur and Mordred, | 
ſhall infert them here as not abſolutely unpoetical: 


| Enaturam Cambala fontis | 
Mutatam ſtupet efſe ſui, tranſcendit inundang 


Sanguineus torrens ripas, & volvit in equor 


Corpora cæſorum, plures natare videres, 
Et petere auxilium, quos undis vita reliquit. 


| | Camel's ſtream 
Feels the ſad change, and wonders whence it came, 


The riſing banks are drown'd with ſtreams of blood, 


The mangled corpſe to ſea bears down the flood; 


The half-dead ſwimmers ſpend their fainting breath 


In cries for reſcue from the watery death. 


Admitting the ſtory of the death of Arthur in 
Marianus, the Britons and Saxons had a furious 
battle here A. D. 820, ſo that the place ſeems 


' ſacred to Mars: and if it be true that Arthur fell 


here, he found his birth and his death on the ſame 
coaſt, For on the neighbouring ſhore is Tindagium, f. 


the birth-place of that great hero, ſituate partly o 5 


a high point of land, and partly in an iſland formerly 
joined to it by a bridge. It is now called Tindagel 
being only a ſplendid ruin, but was formerly a mag” 
nificent caſtle, of which a late poet ſings thus: 
Eft locus Abrini ſinuoſo littore ponti 
Rupe ſitus media refluus quem circuit eftus; 
Fulminat hic lati turrito vertice caſtrum, 
Nomine Tindagium veteres dixere Corini. 


On a ſteep rock within a winding bay 


A caſtle ſtands ſurrounded by the ſea ; 


Its thunder ſhakes around the trembling hill, 
Tindage of old *twas call'd, now Tintagel, 
r Philippidos, lib, III. Breton lived 1170. 


»» Camden ſeems to cite Leland's Aſſertio Arthurii, where coins are added to the things found, It 
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irwould be tedious to ſhew from the hiſtory of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, how Uther Pendragon „ king of Britain, 
fell deſperately in love with the wife of Gorlois prince 
of Cornwall in this caſtle, and, aſſuming her huſband's 
ſhape by inchantment, debauched her, and begat Ar- 
thur. Suffice it that I borrow the lines of our poet 
John Havillan: | 5 

| — facie dum falſus adulter 

Tindagel irrupit, nec amoris Pendragon aftum 

Vincit, & omniſicas Merlini conſulit artes, 
Mentiturque ducts habitus, & rege latente, 

Induit abſentis præſentia Gorlois ora. 


The prince, unable to conceal his flame, 

To Tindagel's ſtrong hold diſguiſed came, 

By Merlin's art transform'd from king to duke, 
And Gorlois' perſon for Pendragon's took. 


This Uther Pendragon was a prince of diſtinguiſhed 


military talents, who bravely ſupported his declining 


country againſt the Saxons. I do not preſume to ſay 
l whether it was from him that “ the royal ſtandard of 


« England was a dragon with a golden head, ſo un- 
« known to our neighbours, and terrible to the Pagans 
ie jn foreign nations under Richard I.“ as Gervaſe ex- 


preſſes it. I rather think it was borrowed from the 


Romans p, who long uſed the eagle after Marius had 
aboliſhed the figure of the wolf, minotaur, horſe, &c, 


from their banners, and who art laſt, under the later 


emperors, adopted the dragon. Whence Claudian 
— Hi picta draconum : 
Colla levant.— N 
Theſe bear the dragon's painted neck. 
And Nemeſianus 
Cigna micant, ſinuaiqus truces levis aura dracones. 
Ehe banners blaze; 5 
The breeſy air the dragons fierce diſplays. 
And Hoveden 1 ſays the kings of the Weſt Saxons 
bore a dragon in their ſtandards. I ſay nothing of 
the other ſtandard cf the Saxons, which Bede* calls 
Tufa, or the Reaſan of the Danes, as foreign to my 
On the fame coaſt, which is leſs fruitful and bare of 
wood, expoſed to the ſea, ſtands Botereaux caſtle, 
commonly but corruptly called Boſcaſile, built by 
the lords Botereaux, who bear Arg. 3 toads 8. 
William Botersaux was the firſt of the family that 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He married Alice, daughter 


of Robert Corbet, whoſe ſiſter was miſtreſs to Henry I. 
who had by her Reginald earl of Cornwall. From 
this William, by an uninterrupted ſucceffion, de- 
ſcended 11 of the ſame name. Margery, only 
daughter of the laſt, married Robert Hungerford, by 
Whoſe poſterity the eſtate came to the family of 


Haſtings *, which was increaſed and honoured by the 


marriage of the Botereaux with the heirs of the 
noble families of Moel, S. Loe, and Thweng, 
Hence the land runs out ſo far North, that the 
country between the two ſeas is but 23 miles broad, 
0 which breadth it has been gradually contracting. 
In the broadeſt part of it is Stow on the ſea ; the an- 


? The Romans did not bear the dragon till after Tra 


„„ 
tient relidence of the Grenville family, illuſtrious for its 
antiquity and renown: of which Richard in the reign 


of William Rufus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery 
amongſt the conquerors of Glamotganſhire in Wales ; 


and lately another of both the ſame names, eminent for 


his high ſpirit as well as his noble birth, loſt his life 
fighting bravely againſt the Spaniards at the Azores, To 
this adjoins Stratton, a market town famous for its 


gardens and garlick ; and near it Laxcells, the new ſeat 


of the antient family of Calvo Monte or Chaumond, 
The river Tamara, now Tamar, taking its riſe here 
not far from the North ſhore, runs with rapidity and 
noiſe towards the South, increaſed by many rivulets, 
through the town called by Ptolemy Tamara, now 
Tamerton, and further from its banks Lanſtuphadon, or 
Stephen's church, now vulgarly Launſton, a pretty little 
town on a riſing hill, which ſprung up from the two 
towns of Dunevet and Newport united. In the early 
Norman times William earl of Moreton built a 


_ caſtle here, and founded a college of canons, as ap- 
pears by Domeſday Book, where it is called Lan/- 
taveton, doubtleſs from that college built in honour 


of St. Stephen, and converted into a monaſtery by 
Reginald earl of Cornwall about 1150. The biſhop 


of Exeter, by the partiality natural to men, oppoſed 


this work, from an apprehenfion that it might one 
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The Gren- - 
villes. 


Stratton. 
Lance Ils. 


Tamar. 


TAM ARA. 


Launſton. 


day become the ſeat of a biſhop, and be prejudicial 
to their power. The town at preſent is remarkable 


only for the county gaol and the aſſizes. . 
Tamar paſſes at the bottom of a range of very high 


mountains, called by Marianus Hengerdoun , which 


he tranſlates Hengiſt's bill, and commonly called 
Hengſton- hill. This was antiently rich in tin veins, 


and was the place where the miners of Cornwall and 
Devon uſed to meet, and conſult together about their 


affairs. At this place, A. D. 831, the Danmonian 


invade Devonſhire, to drive out the Engliſh who had 


poſſeſſed themſelves of it, were almoſt intirely cut 


off by king Egbert. Lower, near Salt-efſe, a ſmall 


market town on the ſlope of a hill, having, as I ob- 
ſerved, its own mayor and privileges, the Tamar re- 
ceives the Liver, on which is the town of S. German 
before-mentioned. Being now greatly increaſed, it 


enters the ocean forming the harbour called 
in the life of Indractus, Tamerworth, after di- 


viding Cornwall from Devon. Athelſtan, the firſt 


king of England who completely reduced this 


o 


Heng on, 
or the hill of 
horſes. | 


| Britons, having invited the Danes, and intending to 


Salt- als. 


country, made it the boundary between the Corniſh _ 
Britons and his Engliſh ſubjects after removing the 


Britons out of Devon, as we find in Malmeſbury u, who 


calls it Tambra. Whence Alexander Necham in his 


« Praiſes of the Divine Wiſdom * ſays,” 1 5 


Loegre Tamaris diviſor Cornubiæque, 

Indigenas ditat pinguibus iſiciis. 
Cornwall from England Tamar's ſtreams divide, 
Whence with fat ſalmon all the land 's ſupplied, 


I ſhould here ſay ſomething of Urſula, a virgin of 
extraordinary ſanity and native of this place, and 
the 1100 Britiſh virgins. But the diſagreement of 


Jan, but it was the banner of the Indians, Perſians, and Scythians. See 


Lipf, dere mil. I. IV. p. 266. 269. Claudian VI. Conf, Hon. 1, 166-7, has, 


— iid fixa draconum, 


| Ora wvelint., 
P. 408. Ed. 1601. and Huntingdon, p. 341. 


. ugdale Baron, I. 628, makes but 6 deſcents from the firſt William here mentioned to him whoſe daughter married Hunger- 


ond; and the ſecond deſcent was Reginald, 


be | 
0 — rt Hun 


N 50. Ed. 1601. 


1 ings and Hungertord, by whom he had George, firſt of th 
"lance, continued in that family, till the reign of Elizabeth. G. 


v 3 Sax. 72. A. D. 834. hengirvdun, Hengſton, q. d. hill of horſes, Flor. Wore. 


Q if miſquoted by Camden from memory. 


r Query where. 


* Orig. 48 E. III. rot. 12, 


gerford had iſſue Robert lord Hunger ford and Molina, and Thomas, whole ſole heireſs Mary was married to Edward 
e name earl of Huntingdon, 21 H. VIII. This caſtle, with a large 


* MS, in Caius and Trin. Col. Tannqr. 


"Xe Selden on Drayton's Polyolb, Song VIII. p. 131. The whole legend took its riſe from an inſcription, - 
Ula & Undccimilla Virgines”; proper names being miſtaken for numbers. 


Earls of 


Cornwall, 


-D: N 


writers, ſome making them ſuffer martyrdom on the 
coaſt of Germany in their way to Bretagne under the 


_ emperor Gratian about A. D. 383; others, at Cologne 


on the Rhine at their return from Rome, A. D. 450, 
under Attila the Hun, that ſcourge of God, has led 
many to ſuſpect the truth of the ſtory, As to that 
Conſtantine, whom Gildas * calls that © tyrannic 


« whelp of the impure Danmonian lioneſs,” and of 


the disforeſting of the whole county under king 
John, before whoſe time it was all foreſt, let hiſ- 
torians tell; it is not to my purpoſe. 

With regard to the earls, Candor or Caduc, the laſt 
earl of Cornwall, is the only one of Britiſh race men- 
tioned by modern writers. He bore according to 
the heralds 1 5 bezants in a field Sable 4, Ihe firſt earl 
of the Norman race was Robert carl of More ton, 
brother of William the Conqueror by Harlotta, 


| who was ſuccteeded by his ſon William, He ſiding 
with Robert the Norman againſt Henry I. king of 
England, was taken in battle, and loſt not only his 
liberty and honours but his eyes. In his room Henry 


II. when preparing for war with Stephen, advanced 
to this honour Reginald natural ſon of Henry I.“ that 


king having no fewer than 13 baſe ſons. Reginald 
dying without legitimate male iſſue, Henry II. aſ- 
ſigned ſome of his eſtate to his daughter, but kept 
the earldom for his own ſon John, then nine years 


old, to whom his brother Richard J. aſterwards gave it 


Vith other earldoms. John ſucceeded to the crowu 
of England, and his ſecond ſon Richard had this 


earldom and that of Poitou given him by his 
brother king Henry III. He was a powerful, 


religious, valiant, and prudent prince, who carried 
on the war in Aquitaine® with valour and ſucceſs, 
and going to the Holy Land obliged the Saracens to 


grant a truce; he refuſed the kingdom of Apulia 
offered him by the Pope, preſently quelled the 


| diſturbances in England ©, and was crowned king of 
the Romans at Aix 1257, having been choſen by 


ſome d of the electors of Germany. This well-known 


verſe was made on him as having purchaſed his way 
to the laſt dignity by money: 


Nummus ait pro me nubit Cornubia Rome. 


My money wedded Cornwall unto Rome *. 


' He was before ſo wealthy that a contemporary writer 
' ſays he could afford to ſpend 100 marks a day for e : | 
gatives in certain actions in the ſtannaries, in wrecks, 
cuſtom, &c. and various officers appointed for theſe 


10 years l. But, when the civil wars in Germany 
broke out, he ſoon returned to England, where he 


died, and was buried in the famous abbey of Hales, 


which he had built juſt before his death. His eldeſt 


ſon Henry, in his return from the holy war, had been 


treacherouſly murdered by Guido de Montfort, who 
in revenge for his father's death ſtabbed him 


while he was at his devotions in a church at Viterbo 
in Italy 5. s, His ſecond * Edmund ſucceeded i in the 


z Ep. prine 3 of which ſee an inſtrument h. 
a G. 2 Lions paſſant guardant O. a baſton finiſter, Az. SJo 


4 4 a 3 3 G. 


< This does not appear, for he was taken in the battle of Lewes, t « 
4 By the ET ee as. of the electors. Mat. Par. p. 939. — — — an — — 1 
© The Pope privately promiſed him the empire, Math. Weſtm, anno 1257. 
f Mat, Par. 942. 

+ Bande d' Or and 4 a bordure G. 


f M. Par, 1007, 
9 Memorials d'Aquitaine, 


G 6 
earldom of Cornwall; and dying, 1300, without ſus, 
his great eſtate fell to king Edward J. being in the 
lawyers' language next of kin and heir at law. Thi 
Richard, and his fon Edmund, being of the blog! 
royal of England, I have often wondered, as wel az 
others, how they came to bear arms ſo different from 
thoſe of the royal family, viz. Arg. a Lion rampay 
and crowned, G. within a bordure S. garniſhed with 
bezants. I have no other way of accounting for it 
but that they in this imitated the royal family of 
France; for the uſe of arms came to us from France, 


and the younger ſons of the kings of France to thi; 


day bear different arms from the royal, as in the 
families of Vermandois, Dreux, and Courtnes JÞ 

and as Robert duke of Burgundy, brother of Heng l 
King of France, aſſumed the antient ſhield of the duke 
of Burgundy, ſo this Richard, after he received the 


_ earldom of Poitou from his breaker Henry III. took 


that red lion crowned, which was the arms of the 
antient earls of Poitou, according to the French 
writers*, and may be ſuppoſed to have added the 


bordure, S. bezante from the old arms of the earls 
of Cornwall. As ſoon as the younger ſons of the 


kings of France began to bear the royal arms with 
ſome difference, the ſame was done among us, and 
firſt by the children of Edward I. The reader 
will excuſe this digreſſion into which I have 
been led from a partiality to my profeſſion. After 
Cornwall reverted to the crown, Edward II. who 
had received theſe ' eſtates from his father, con- 
ferred the title of earl of Cornwall on Piers Gavefon 
the Gaſcon, who had corrupted his youth. He being 


ſeized and beheaded by the barons for corrupting his 


prince, and for other crimes, was ſucceeded by Joby of 
Eltham, younger fon of Edward II. who dying 
young and without iſſue, Edward III. made Corn- 


wall a dutchy, and, in 1336, created his ſon Edward, 
a prince of the greateſt military merit, duke of Di 


Cornwall, by the inveſtiture of a wreath, a ring, and 


a ſilver rod. From that time, as I ſhall obſerve from 
the records, leaving the lawyers to form a judgement | 
on this matter, the eldeſt ſon of the king of England 


is born duke of Cornwall **, and, by a ſpecial act then 


| Paſſed, is on the very day of his birth preſumed of 


full age, ſo that he may demand, and by right obtain, 
livery of the ſaid dutchy, as if he were of the full 
age of 21. He has alſo his regalities and prero- 


and ſuch like purpoſes. But all this has been more 


fully and clearly fet forth by Richard Carew of 
Anthony, a perſon no leſs diſtinguiſhed by birth 


than by his virtue and learning, who has compoſed a 


copious and particular ſurvey of this county, to 


which I OO myſelf much indebted. 


There are in this county 161 pariſhes. 


Orig. 35 H. VI. 


ADD. 


d Lee Math. Par. p. 323. 
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ANORNWALL, the weſternmoſt county of Britain, 
| reſembles a cornucopia. It has the Briſtol chan- 


nel on the north, and the Britiſh channel on the ſouth, 


which meeting encloſe it in a point at the welt and 
the eaſtern part abuts upon Devonſhire, from which 


the Tamar divides it. In the wideſt part it is 43 miles 


and a quarter, in the narroweſt five miles; the greateſt 
length is 78 miles and a half. On the north coaſt the 
land is generally high, and the vallies ſhort, narrow, 
and quick of deſcent; near the ſca and by the rivers, 
the land is well cultivated. It abounds with tin and 


copper mines : the former lie principally eaſt of St. 


' Auſtle. In Domeſday- book it had ohly ſeven hundreds, 
now nine, containing, according to Camden and 
Speed, 161 pariſh churches; as others 180, and as 
Martin's Index Villaris, 198 . The air in general is 
moiſt and rainy, yet healthy, ſubject to violent ſtorms; 
but the winters mild; and this county has a great many 
chalybeat waters?, The Phœnicians early viſited theſe 
coaſts for tin, ſome think 400 or 450 years before 
Chriſt, Many Britiſh words are of Tyrian origin, and 
the monuments of their worſhip are innumerable 


here e. It was the ſeat of the Druid religion till the 


Britans were converted to Chriſtianity, and affords 


more monuments of them than any part of Europe 4. 


Carnbreè hill may be conſidered as exhibiting a com- 
plete ſyſtem of their religious worſhip *. Ne 
It is not improbable that Alfred fixed the limits of 
Devonſhire where the -antient eaſtern boundary was, 
between the Belge and Durotriges on the eaſt, and the 
Dunmonii on the weſt, that antient Cornwall included 


all the preſent Devonſhire, as well as what is Weſt of 


the Tamar, and that though the Romans called the weſt 


part of Britain Danmonia, Danmonium, or the country 


of the Danmonii, the native Britans called it Kernon . 
- Biſhop Gibſon enumerates other inſtances of places 


called from their horn-like fituation, as Carnon or 
Carnas, on the Red ſea from only ſtanding at the angle 


of two roads; Corfica, called by the Phœnicians Car- 
tha, and by the Greeks, Keeyeo|1s, Kepvog, Kvpvos, from 
its promontories, and theſe. names being all (he ſays) 
in eaſtern countries (though I think not more than 
one) may countenance Sammes's opinion h, that the 
Thœnicians, among whom cheren ſignifies a Horn, 
gave it to this coaſt, which was ſo conſpicuous to 
their tin traders at a diſtance. Another etymology is 
from Carn, which in Britiſh ſignifies a rock, which ſuits 
the nature of the country, and the protection the 
Britons found among the rocks and. mountains here, 
ſeveral of which retain the name of Carn, as Carn- 
inis, Carn-chy, Carn-bre, Carn-margh, Carn. ulac, 
Ke. The derivation of the ſecond part of the 


name from Gaul by the change of g into w,, 


agreeable to the German dialect, is adopted by Voſ- 
ius, Cluyer k, Buchanan, &c. who fay that the 
Saxons obſerving the Corniſh Britons to have the 
ſame language and cuſtoms with the Gauls, termed 
them Gaules or Waules. But beſides that the Saxons 
could not have been ſuch ſtrangers to the Britans, 


x Borlaſe, Nat, Hiſt. of Cornwall 1—4. 
Ta . 154, 155. 
1p. Arabia Felix. Carnus, Plin, VI. 28. Carna, Ptol. VI. 7. 
e vitiis ſerm. II. c. 20. 
. rd. Gloflary, 
Or ate, N. H, 5. . 
? Plin, XXXIV. 16. 85 5 * 


ol, I. D 


e Sec it deſcribed in Borl. Ant. p. 107—1 12: Pl, VII. 
arnana, Steph. 
* Germ. Ant. I. c. 9. 

a Compare Borlaſe Ant. p. 39, 40. 


177. See alſo Borlaſe's Scilly, 76. 78. Hence correct Camden in W 
King John reſtored theſe tenths to the ſee, 


the name of Feallar was not uſed till the utter ſub⸗ 
verſion and expulſion of the Britans v. Bede calls 
them Britones, and Alfred, BpyTzap, Bpeorene, 


Bperene, Bpyrene, &c. but not a word of Peallap 


or Wallia, Gaul being called Balla and Ballianice. 
The firſt mention of it is in the laws of Ina, made at 


leaſt 100 years after the expulſion of the Britans, whom 


it was after ſuch expulſion natural to call foreigners n. 
Dr. Borlaſe well obſerves, that it is impoſſible the 
Corniſh Britans could carry their tin in carts to Wight 


which is near 200 miles from them, and is never 


known to have been made alternately an iſland and 

peninſula by the tide; but I being a common Cor- 
niſh word for a cove, creek, or port of traffic, muſt 
have been a general name for any peninſula on a 
creek or ſome particular peninſula and emporium on 
the ſame coaſt, now involved in the many and great 
alterations made here by the ſea®. Lead and tin were 
antiently reckoned only two different ſtates of one and 
the ſame metal. Tin was called Plumbum album, 


and eſteemed the pureſt, and what we call lead was 


the Plumbum nigrum vp. 5 

The Saxons had no authority in Cornwall till after it 
was entirely conquered by Athelſtan; after which the 
Daniſh wars gave them no leiſure to work theſe mines. 


The Normans promoted the working of them to their 


great emolument. However their product was verx 
inconſiderable in the time of king John, the right of 

working them being wholly in the king as carl of Corn- 
wall, and the mines farmed by the Jews for 100 marks; 
and according to this proportion the foth of it, 
9.6. 135. 4d., is at this day paid by the crown to the 
biſhop of Exeter . In the time of Richard king of 
the Romans and earl of Cornwall, the tin-mines were 
immenſely rich; the Jews being farmed out to him by 
his brother Henry III. what intereſt they had was at 
his diſpoſal a. The Spaniſh tin-mines being ſtopped 
by the Moors, and none diſcovered in Germany, the 
Malabar coaſt, or the Spaniſh Weſt Indies", Corn- 
wall and its earls had all the trade of Europe for it. 
The Jews being baniſhed the kingdom, 18 Edw. I. they 


were again neglected till the gentlemen of Blackmore, 
lords of ſeven tithings beſt ſtored at that time with tin, 
obtained of Edmund earl of Cornwall, ſon of Richard 


king of the Romans, a charter under his own ſeal, 
with more explicit grants of privileges, courts, pleas, 


parliaments, and the toll-tin or Arth of all the tin 


raiſed. At this time too the right of bounding or 
dividing tin-grounds into ſeparate partitions for the 
encouragement of ſearching for it ſeems to have been 
firſt appointed, or at leaſt adjuſted, This charter was 
confirmed 33 Edward I, and the Corniſh ſeparated 
from the Devonſhire tinners. Their laws, parti- 
cularly recited in Plowden's Commentaries, p. 237, 
were further explained 30 Edw. III. confirmed and 
enlarged by parliament, 8 Rich. II. 3 Edw. IV. 1 E. 
VI. 1 and 2 P. and M. and 2 Eliz. and the whole ſo- 
ciety divided into four parts under one general war- 
den, to do juſtice in law and equity, from whoſe ſen- 
. 


n P. 59. Maynning's Dict. in voc. 
1 Hiſt. Scot II. C. | ; 


G. 2 Borl. N. 


Ib. 166. 
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log. 
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tence lies an appeal to the duke of Cornwall in council, 
or for want of a duke of Cornwall to the crown. 
The lord warden appoints a vice-warden to deter- 


mine all ſtannary diſputes every month: he alſo con- 


ſtirutes four ſtewards, one for each of the precincts 
before-mentioned, who hold their courts every three 
weeks, and decide by juries of ſix perſons, with an 


appeal reſerved to the vice warden, lord war- 
den, and lord of the prince's council*. Five towns are 


appointed in the moſt convenient parts of the county 
for the tinners to bring their tin to every quarter of 
a year. Theſe are Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Truro, Hel- 
ſton, and Penfance, the laſt added by Charles II.“ for the 
conveniency of the weſtern tinners . In the time of 


Henry VIII. there were but two coinages at Mid- 


fammer and Michaelmas: two more at Chriſtmas and 
Lady-day were added, for which the tinners pay an 


acknowledgement called Pof? groats, or 4d. for every 


hundred of white tin then coined. The officers 


appointed by the duke affay it, and if well purified 


ſtamp it by a hammer with the duchy ſeal, the arms of 
Richard earl of Cornwall, a lion rampant G. crowned 


O. within a bordure of bezants S; and this is a per- 
miſſion to the coiner to ſell, and is called coining the 
tin. Every hundred of white tin ſo coined pays to the 


duke 47. The tin of the whole county, which, in 


Care w's time, in the laſt century, amounted to 30 or 


40, ooo. yearly, has for twenty. four years laſt paſt, 
amounted one year with another to . 180, ooo or 


190, ooo ſterling. Of this thedukeof Cornwall receives 


for his 4. duty on every hundred of white tin above 


£-10,000 yearly : the bounders or proprietors of the 
foil about 5th at a medium clear, or about “. 30, ooo 


yearly; the remainder goes to the adventurers in the 
mine, who are at all the charge of working*. Prince 
Arthur made certain conſtitutions relating to the ſtan- 


| naries, which the tinners refuſed to obſerve, and in- 
dulging themſelves in other irregularities, Henry VII. 
on his ſon's death, feized their charter as forfeited, 


but finding they did not turn out to fo much account 
as he expected, he was prevailed on to accept £.1000 
for all pretended forfeits, and granted them a charter 


of pardon, by which he farther granted that no law 


fhould be made without the conſent of twenty-four 
gentlemen tinners ; ſix to be choſen by the mayor and 


council in each of the ſtannary towns. This was con- 


kemed 20 Elizabeth, and the conſent of ſixteen ſtan- 


nators declared ſufficient. In diſſicult caſes the lord 
warden, by commiſfion, iffues his precept to the four 


principal towns of the ſtannary diſtricts, who each 


chuſe fix members, and theſe twenty-four ſtannators 
conſtitute the parliament of tinners. Each ſtannator 


chuſes an aſſiſtant, making a kind of ſtanding council 
in a different apartment to give information to the 
prince. Whatever is enacted by the body of tinners 


muſt be figned by the ſtannators, the lord- warden, or 


his deputy, and by the duke or the king, and thence- 


forward has with regard to tin affairs all the autho- 


rity of an act of the whole legiſlature *, Tin is found 


collected and fixed in lodes and floors, or in grains 


and bunches in the natural rock, or looſe and de- 
tached in ſingle ſeparate ſtones called fhodes or /treams, 
or in a continued courſe of fuch ſtones called the beu- 
heyt or living fiream, or in an arenaceous pulyerized 


8 Borl. N. H. 0 189. 192. 
3 Bodmyn ol 

u Ib. 192, 193. 
A Borl, N. H. 188, 189. 
© Th. 210. 


> Burl, N. H. 233. 


Zn 160-182, 
| 2 Ib, 131. 13: 
| 5 Ib, 216, : | 42 
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1 
ſtate. It is moſt eaſily diſcovered by tracing the lodez 
by the ſcattered fragments of them called ſhodes, by 
leave of the lord of the foil or the bounder. The 
tin being divided among the lords and adventurers 
is {ſtamped and worked at the mill; and being this 
dreſſed is carried under the name of black tin to th, 


melting-houſe, where it is melted by Welſh Pit-coaj, 


and poured into blocks of 320lb. weight, and cartied 
to the coinage town®*. Dr. Borlaſe communicated to the 
Royal Society, 1766, an uncommon inſtance of nay 
tin found in the mines in a metallic ſtate v. The 
richeſt mine he knew was Polberou in St. Agnes 
pariſh; and that which has yielded the moſt gain i; 


Polgooth in St. Mewan's pariſh *. Mundic, a ſearce 


metal or mineral ore, of a white, brafly or brown 
colour, is found in large quantities, intermixed with 
tin, copper, and lead, and ſometimes by itſelf. Arſenic, 
ſulphur, vitriol, and mercury, are its conſtituents, and 
it has been found very fatal both in fire and water to 
animals and vegetables. Though its ſpecific weight 
exceeds that of our foſſils, it has not by any proces 


been reduced to a metal. It leads to the diſcovery af 


copper-ore, but rather injures the tin. Dr, Borlaſe 
was well aſſured, that in the mine the water proceed 
ing from it will cure wounds in ſubjects of a not very 


corrupt habit, but that in which it had been dreſt or 


burnt is highly poiſonous . Iron ore is found in 
Cornwall, but the working it does not anſwer |, 
There is no richer copper, nor. a greater variety any 
where than in this county ©. Silver if really found here 
in the reigns of Edward I. and II, has been rarely found 


ſince , nor do the lead-mines anſwer e. Very late 
diſcoveries have proved that Cornwall has more gold 


than was formerly imagined f. What is called the 
Corniſh diamond is a figured cryſtal generally hex- 


agonal and pyramidical, or columnar, or both, of a 


fine clear water, and of all our baſtard diamonds in 
this nation eſteemed the beſt, and ſome of diferent 
calaurs, black, yellow, &c. The clearer theſe are 


the better they will bear engraving for ſeals ® Eri 
um, or fea holly, whoſe root candied or in ſyrup 


is a great reſtorative, grows in great plenty on the 
looſe dry ſands above full ſea-mark between Per- 
zance and Marazion, and on thoſe near Gwythien 
bridge, where the ſea never reaches, and in ſo many 
other places that in this and ſamphbire it is thought 
Cornwall exceeds any county in England b. We 
muſt now make a different eſtimate from Mr, Camden 
about the produce of corn: population has increaſed 
beyond tillage, and the corn in ſeveral hundreds is 


not ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants. The parts 


addicted to huſbandry yield, however, a ſufficieney to 
make up in a moderate year what is wanting in thoſe 
leſs cultivated and more addicted to mining. The 
balance is ſo even that it is the intereſt of the Corniſh 
by no means to reduce the preſent ſtate of huſbandry 
by withdrawing too many hands to the mines 

The pilchard continues off and on in the ſouth 
channel from Fowy harbour weſtward from the mid- 
dle of July, till it returns to ſpawn in the north ſeas 
Numbers are alſo caught in St. Ive's bay. By 
an exact computation of the number of hog 
heads exported every year for ten years, from 174] 


— 1756 incluſive, from the four ports of Fowey, 


« 2 The juriſdiction of the Stannaries was recited 17 c. U. G. 
a fitth t. Edw. I, but Was excluded by Edward II. G. 


 Borlaſe, N. H. 183, 184. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. LVI. art. 7. p. 335. 

d Ib. 195. Ib. 197. 4 Ib. 209. 
S Ib. 116. 120. 122, 123. or Borl, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 493. 
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venzance, Falmouth, and St. Ives, it appears that 
Fowey exported yearly 1732 hogſheads, Falmouth 
14631, Penzance and Mount's Bay 12149, and St. 
ves 12823 in all amounting to 29,793 hogſheads. 
Lvery hogſhead for ten years together, with the 
bounty allowed for each exported, and the oil out of 
«ach, has amounted one year with another, on an 
average, to L. 135, 3d. ſo that the caſh paid for pil- 
chards exported has at a medium annually amounted 
uo the ſum of C. 49,532 10s *. Fuming or ſmoaking 
them is practiſed in a few inſtances for exportation to 


kaly!. Biſhop Gibſon ſays they are not gutted, the 


entrails being the fatteſt part n. 


The inhabitants are uſually of middle ſtature, 


healthy, ſtrong, and ative. Mining and fiſhing en- 
abling them to bear watching, cold, and wet, much 
better than where there are no ſuch occupations ; the 


miners particularly who eſcape accidents, and live 


temperately, generally live to a great age; the al- 


ternate daily uſe of cold and heat, wet and dry, har- 


dening their bodies equally againſt the different ex- 
tremes of weather . . ; 
lu privileges and language Cornwall ſeems to be 


another kingdom. 21 Elizabeth it was ordered that 


all duty on Corniſh cloth exported ſhould be re- 
mitted to every Engliſhman within. the duchy of Corn- 


wall. This was firſt granted by the Black Prince, in 


conſideration of their paying 4s. for the coinage of 
every hundred of tin; whereas Devonſhire. pays no 
more than 8d. They have alſo by grant from Richard 
earl of Cornwall, confirmed 45 Henry III, freedom to 


take ſand out of the ſea and carry it through the 


country for manure; whereupon in the following 
reign, on an inquiſition made, we find a complaint 
that Saltaſn had lately taken 12s. yearly for each 
barge that carried ſand up the Tamar; whereas 


nothing ought to be demanded. They ſtill continue 


this antient method of improving their land, carrying 


it ten miles up into the country, and great part of 
the way on horſes' backs . Mr. Ray ſuppoſes the 


virtue of this ſand depends chiefly on the ſalt mixed 
with it, which is ſo copious that in many places ſalt 
is boiled up out of a lixivium made of the ſea ſand; 
and the reaſon why ſand when it has lain long in the 


ſan and wind proves leſs enriching and uſeful is, that 
the dews and rain evaporate great part of its ſalt. 
They had likewiſe a privilege of trading to all parts 


of the world, granted them by Charles I. in reeompence 


of their loyalty ; and that king wrote them a letter of 


thanks, expreſſing his high ſenſe of the extraordinary 


merit of the county of Cornwall, dated Sudley Caſtle, 
veptember 3, 1643; and ordering it to be read in all 
churches and chapels throughout the county. A 


preſident and council were erected for the Weſt, 32 
Henry VIII. but this and ſome other counties deſirous 
to be under the immediate government of the king 


and common law, ſa vigorouſly oppoſed it that it came 


to nothing“. 


The number of boroughs in this ſmall county was 
lurprizingly encreafed by Edward VI, who added 


ſeven to the original ſix; Mary two, Elzabeth fix, 


making in all twenty-one, ſending forty members be- 
lives the county two. Eight of theſe boroughs had 
an immediate or remote connection with the demeſne 
lands of the duchy; the reſt belonged to religious 
* Borl. N. H. 8 | 


dee Pennant's Zootopy, III. p. 3 1 wht 
" Borl, N. H. p-. 292. id nh, 


Gibſon, v Borl. N. H. p. 309-312. 
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houſes; or powerful families, or were old boroughs; 
which had legal immunities granted to them by their 


princes or lords?. At the time of Domeſday ſurvey 


the principal landholders in this county were the king, 


the biſhop of Exeter, the abbey of Taviſtock, the 


canons of St. Petroc, and the earl of Montaign. 
The religious of St, Michael, the canons of St. 


Stephen by Launceſton, St. Achebran, St. Probus, 


St. Carentoc, St. Piran, St. Burian, St. Neot's, and 
St. Conſtantine, were the next in order. 

The Corniſh language is a dialect of that which 
till the Saxons came in was common to all Britain, 


and more antiently to Ireland and Gaul; but the in- 


habitants of this iſland being diſperſed before thoſe 


conqueſts, and driven into Wales and Cornwall, and. 


thence into Bretagne, the ſame language, for want of 
frequent intercourſe, becamedifferently pronounced and 
written, and in different degrees mixed with different 
languages. Hence came the Welſh, the Corniſh, and 


the Armoric dialects, whoſe radicals are ſo much alike 


that they are known and admitted by the inhabitants 


of either country; but the grammar fo varied that 


they cannot converſe. The Corniſh is reckoned the 
moſt pleaſing of the three. It was ſpoken fo gene- 
rally here down to the reign of Henry VIII. that Dr, 


John Moreman, vicar of Mynhinet, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt who taught his pariſhioners the Lord's prayer, 


the creed, and ten commandments in Engliſh, and at the 
Reformation the natives deſired the ſervice in Engliſh. 
The older people in ſome pariſhes retained their ori- 
ginal language to the middle of the laſt century: and 
the laſt ſermon was preached in it 1678. Edward 


| Llnyd, in 1700, collected here materials for his gram- 
mar, which ſerves to prove its corruptions 3. The 
_ compariſon of the Lord's prayer in the three lan- 


guages by biſhop Gibſon only confirms their dif- 


ference. When Mr. Ray was here, 1662, he could 
find but one perſon who could write this language *; + 


and it is now ſo nearly extinct, that Mr. Bar- 
rington, 1768, could only find one old woman 


who could ſcold in it*, and ſhe is ſince dead. 
There are three MS. plays or ſcripture interludes 


in it, written in the two laſt centuries; which 
plays uſed to be acted in amphitheatres of earth, ſuch 


as now remain in Piran ſand pariſh and St. Juſt *, 
All theſe plays were tranſlated into Engliſh by the 
late Mr. John Keigwyn of Mouſehole, at the deſire 
of biſhop 'Trelawney n. A letter written in Corniſh 
and Engliſh by an old fiſherman, is printed in the 


Archeologia, vol. V. p. 83. 


CORNWALL is bounded on the north and weſt by 5 


the fea, and parted from Devonſhire by the Tamar, 


except a ſmall piece of land, ſo making a peninſula, 


It comprehends nine hundreds, 161 pariſhes, 25 mar- 


ket-towns, 21 boroughs, ſix caſtles, nine parks, and 


96,000 acres. That it once extended further welt 
may be inferred from hence, that about midway 


between the Land's End and Scilly are rocks called : 


in Corniſh Lethowſorw, by the Engliſh Seven Stones, 


The Corniſh call the place within the ſtones Fregva, 


7.e, a dwelling; and it has been reported, that windows 
and other ſtuff have been fiſhed up, and that 
fiſhermen ſtill ſee tops of houſes under water. 
From the Land's End to Scilly, a tract of 30 miles, 
is an equal depth of water, and the bottom 


! In this ſtate they are commonly called Fairmaids, by corruption for Fumades, 


Dr. Cox on the improvement of Cornwall by ſea ſand Phil, Tranf, p. 113. 203. | 


4 Ib. 313. 310. r Ray's Itin. p. 279. 281. 
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an Peele (now commonly called the Armed Knight), from 


The Horſe. : 
the Land's End a parcel of rocks of different ſizes 


Whuſand 
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of the ſea a plain level ſurface*. St. Michael's 
Mount is called in Corniſh Careg cowſe in cloꝛoſe, 
i. c. the heavy rock in the wood: large trees with 


roots and bodies have been driven in by the ſea of 


late years between St. Michael's Mount and Penſance; 
and tradition ſays, that at the time of the inundation 


which made the ſeparation one Trevelyan ſwam from 
thence on horſeback, and in memory thereof the 
family now in Somerſetſhire bears G. a horſe A. from 
a feſs wavy Argent and Azure, iffuing out of the fea 


proper Y. Dr. Borlaſe obſerves *, that the appearance 


of Cornwall from a hill in Scilly is ſuch as would in- 


duce the antients to include it among the Caſſiterides 
iſlands, but he is not willing ro admit that the Scilly 
iſlands were ſeparated from the main, only altered as 
well as it by inundations, probably after the time of 
Auguſtus. Off this coaſt is a large and dangerous 


rock called the Wolf, which or the Scilly iſlands may 


be the little iſland Liſſia placed by Antoninus off 
A little iſland ſeparated from the Land's 


Caren a rock and Pele a ſpire; which ſpire was ten 
fathom above the ordinary flux of the ſea, and very 


narrow at top, and the year before the beheading of 
Charles I, was broken by a ſtorm in the part where 
it was 14 feet ſquare, and the piece falling down 


broke into three pieces b. Another rock off this 
point is called the Horſee; and to the ſouth-weſt of 


are called altogether the Long ſbip. North of this part 
is Whitſand Bay, into which the ſea rolls with a great 


ſwell, breaking on innumerable rocks that juſt peep 
above the water, and leaving on the beach many 
beautifully varied cockle and other ſhells, with va- 

| riety of moſſes and plants; among the reſt one called 
St. Mary's fan, from its faint reſemblance of a fan. In 
the rocks about Whitſand Bay the body of 
Tilly, eſq. who died about 50 years ago, remarkable 
for the freedom of his principles and life, was incloſed 


by his own order, dreſſed in his cloaths, ſitting in a 
chair, his face to the door of a ſummer- houſe at Pentilly, 


the key put under the door; and his figure in wax in 
the ſame dreſs and attitude in the room above. 


'The cliffs about the Land's End abound with ſea 


gulls, and are covered with a long harſh ſtraw-co- 
loured moſs, which ſome adventurers propoſed to 


convert to the ſame uſes as fuſtick ; its yellow flower 
giving a tinge of the ſame colour. The Land's End 
itſelf is a long ridge of rocks, through which the ſea 


has broken a number of lofty arches. 


St. Buryen's, a ſanctuary, wherby as nere to the 
« chyrch be not above v111 dwelling-houſes. Ther 


“ longeth to 8. Buryen's a deane and a few preben- 
It is 1111 myles 


4 darys, that almoſt be nether ther. 
* fro the very ſouth-weſt point l. — St. Buriana, an 
« holy woman of Ireland ſumtyme dwelled in this place, 


and there made an oratory. King Ethelſtane going 


« hens it is ſaid onto Sylley and returning made ex 
« voto a college wher the oratorie was.” St. Berian 


was buried here and had an oratory; Athelſtanexempted 
it from all juriſdiction but the papal ©, In the church 
is an old coffin· faſnioned tomb, with a croſs leur 


a Carew, p- 3. y Hot. Scilly, p. 92, 93. 95. 
b Gibſon, Ray's lie p. 279. 
el. It. VII. 119, III. 5. 
8 MS. note on Carew's Cornwall pen, editor, p. 1 159: 
* Borl. Ant. p. 190. Pl. xiv, . 4» 
a Lel. III. 3. 


m Ib. 205. pl. XV. 


earlier period and people. 


© Borl. Ant. p. 383. 


on it and this inſcription round the verge: Clurice h 
femme Cheffrei de Bolleit git ici, deu de lalme eit mercę: 
que pur le alnie punt * di tor de pardun averunt, We 
have copied the print which biſhop Gilſon 
though not correct and ſomewhat different from a copy 
taken by Mr. Anſtiss; but the ſenſe is not affected 
Bollait is a place in ae pariſh. Here is another in. 
ſcription 1671, to Arthur Lewekes of Crewoog in 
this pariſh, of a family as old as the Conqueſt. In 
the yard is a neat ſhort antient croſs with a fgure 
on it. Shrubſall, governor of Pendennis under 
king Charles, deſtroyed the collegeb. The king or 
the duke of Cornwall is patron of the deanry i. 

At Carn Baſcatven in this pariſh is a large flat ſtone, 
one end of which reſts on the native rock, and the 
other on three large ſtones piled on each other, 


This was probably a ſeat of the chief Druid k. 
In Bollait tenement are two high ſtones, the talleſ. Bat 


above 16 the other above 21 feet high, ſomewhat 
pyramidal, upright, about a furlong aſunder l. Iu a 
field about half a mile weſt of Buryen, in ſight of the 


church, is the circle called Boſcawwen un, 22 yards by 14 gu 
diameter, compoſed of 19 ſtones, ſurrounding a pillar 


near the centre leaning, probably for the prince or ge. 
neral to ſtand againſt at an election, and the electors round 
him m (Pl. I. fig. I.). From the general appearance 


and application of theſe ſtones, they could not hate 
| belonged either to the Romans (who notwithſtanding 


what Dr. Muſgrave on Julius Vitalis' epitaph and 
biſhop Gibſon from him have aſſerted, certainly had 
a ſettlement in Cornwall) or the Saxons, but to an 
I cannot help obſerving, 
that Mr. Carew firſt noticed theſe 2 885 of which 
Leland ſays nothing. | | 

At Tredine caltle, the S. W. point of Cornwall 
ce was found in hominum memoria a brals pot full of 
Roman money.“ 5 


of Mount's bay, lyyng hard by the ſhoore, and hath 
« no ſavegarde for ſhyppes but a forced peere: alſo in 
* the bay be eſt the ſame towne ys a good roode for 
“ ſhyppes cawled Gnaves late. Newlin ys a poore Ne 
« fiſchar towne, and hath al only a key for ſhyppes 
e and botes, with a lytle ſocur of land water; wythyn 
* a arow fhot of the ſayd key or peere lyeth dirediy 
« a lytle low iſland with a chapel yn yt; and thys 
&« lytle iſlet bereth greſſe. 
« from Mowſehoole ſtonding faſt in the ſhore of 
« Mont bay, ys the weſteſt market-towne of al 
“ Cornwayle, and no ſocur for botes or ſhyppes but 


e a forced pere or key. Ther ys but a chapel jn 


* the ſayd towne as ys yn Newlyn. For theyr ba- 
6e roches chyrches be more than a myle off.“ Pen. 
ſans means the head of the Saint, the baptiſt's head in 
a charger being their arms. If this did not put it 


beyond diſpute it might from its ſituation be inter- 


preted Pen/avas, the head of the channels. It 182 


tolerably well-built market-town, 254 miles from 


London and 10 from the Land's End, has a good 
trade in pilchards and tin, and a large handſome pier. 
The chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, is new-built, com- 

manding a fine eaſt view of the ſea: Madern 1 is the 
mother urch. 


z lb. p. 18. 2 Th, 192. 
* Query, if this ſuggeſted the TH: of Trevilian's adventure- 
t Prierunt. 
h Borl. A. 384. i Tan, Not. Mon. 67. 
1 Boxrl. Ib. p. 162. pl. VIII 1, 2 
1 9 Ib, VII. 119. 5 G. 
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Vote hole, about two miles ſouth of Penſans, is a 
village, inhabited almoſt entirely by fiſhermen, who 
live by catching ſeals in the bay, and making and 
ſelling train oil. They preſerve ſome of the remains 
of the old Corniſh language; and as they are fre- 
| quently employed as pilots to Brittany, are under- 
food by the natives there; but as they ſend their 
children to Engliſh ſchools the language wears out 
apace. Their tone of ſpeaking approaches to ſing- 
ing or chanting, Penzans, Mouſehole, and New- 
n, were burnt by the Spaniards 1595, who, with 
four gallies, ſurpriſed the country people, who were 
too much frightened to make reſiſtance b. 

In Sitbney pariſh near Helton ſtood the famous 
Logon or rocking-ſtone, commonly called Men 
Amber, q; d. Men an Bar, or the 10% one. It was 
II feet by 6 and 4 high, and fo nicely poiſed on 


another fone that a little child could move it, and 


all travellers who came this way deſired to fee it. 
But Shrubſall, Cromwell's governor of Pendennis, 
witch much ado cauſed it to be undermined, to the 
great grief of the country. There are ſome marks of 


bably dedicated to Mercury 4. 


» 


performed extraordinary cures. Biſhop Hall © tells a 
tory of a cripple whom he ſaw, whoſe legs were ſo 
contraſted that he walked on his hands for 16 years, 
yer walking in it in conſequence of a dream, was able 
to walk and get his livelyhood. Biſhop Gibſon re— 
Jates two other inſtances, and ſeems to have had faith 
in its miraculous quality, though he owns the parſon 


the water can only act by its cold limpid nature, 


this pariſh lies a ſtone called Men Skryfa, or the In- 


ral, probably made before the beginning of the ſixth 
century . Here is alſo a druidical monument called 
Men an tol, or the Holed Stone, the middlemoſt of 
three ſtones placed triangularly, having in its top an 
hole 14 inches diameter, intended for ſome ſuperſtitious 
purpoſes of drawing children through medicinally. 
There were three ſuch near Roſmodrewy circle in 
| Burien®, 15 

In Barlowena bottom, between Gulval and Ma- 


one thick, ſerving as a bridge, and thus inſcribed: 
Quenatavus Ic — | 


Divini filius. „„ 
which Mr. Llwyd explains in Welſh Kynadbaw ap 


| fixth century *, 


* Marhaſdethyou, alias Forum Jovis, a fiſchar towne 
with a market, and ſtandeth faſt upon the ſhore 
l of the bay directly againſt the foote of St. Mi- 
chaels Mont northward J. Markeſin, a great long 


* town burned 3 or 4 Henry VIII. by the French. 
The paroch church a mile off.“ Marketjew, or 


aragion, is a market-town of one long ſtreet on 
the ſtrand, with a good inn; 


Carew, p. 156. 4 Borl. A. 18 t. pl. XI. 5. 
x orl. N. H. 31. e Borl. Ant. p. 393. pl. XXXV. fig. 3. 
; Lel. VII. 11 9, 120. Leland means to ſpell it Markadaeyth you, 
Ib, 1 ...* Ib. VIL 119; 120. 
Ant, 283, d Lel, VII. 120. 
ol, I. 3 
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„ grownde waſted . 
© made a celle of monkes in St. Michel Mont. A 


be rool on it, and, by its ſquariſh ſhape, it was pro- 


In Madern pariſh is St. Madern's well, ſaid to have | 


of a neighbouring pariſh, who proteſted againſt it, 
vas accidentally benefited by it. Dr. Borlaſe ſays 


having no perceivable mineral impregnation *. In 


ſcribed Stone. The inſcription is Riolabran Cunoval 
fl. a ſepulchral monument for Riolabran ſon of Cuno- 


dern churches is a ſtone near 8 feet ſquare, and nee proprietor Sir John St: Aubyn fitted it up in a 
handſome Gothic manner for his own reſidence, and 

| built a capacious pier at the foot of the rock for the 

fiſhermen, whoſe tents cover its ſides. The Mount 


Ichdinon, reſerring the monument to the end of the 


Marke-jiu, or Markes jeu, q. d. Forum 2 


« The cumpace of the roote of the mont of St, St. Michaz!' 

e Michael is not dim. myle abowt. The S. S. E. unt 
* part is paſturable and bredyth coneys, the re- 

ce ſidue high and rokky. In the N. N. E. is a garden 
with certain houſes with ſhoppes for fyſhermen. 
The way to the chyrche enteryth at the N. ſyde 

* fro half heb to half fludde to the foote of the 

ce mount, and ſo aſſendeth by ſteppes and greces 

* weſtward, and thens returneth eſtward to the utter- 

* ward of the church. Withyn the ſaid ward is a 

* court ſtrongly walled, whereyn on the S. fide is the 

« chapel of St. Michael, and yn the eaſt fide a chapel 

* of our lady. The captayn and preeſtes lodginges 

© be in the S. ſide, and the W. of S. Michael chapel: 

* The Mont is encloſed withe the ſe from dim flud to 

* dim ebbe, otherwiſe men might come to the Mont 

* a foote. In the bay betwyxt the Mont and 

“ Penſants be found neere the lowe water marke 

* rootes of trees yn dyvers places as a token of the 
Comes Moritoniæ & Cornubie 


© faire ſpring in the Mont: There was found of late 
« yeres ſyns ſpere heddes, axis for warre, and ſwerdes 
of coper wrapped up in lynid ſcant periſhed nere 


the Mount in St. Hilares's pariſh in tin works b.“ 
"Theſe Dr. Borlaſe probably ſuppoſes Celts e. The 


cumpaſe of the bay ys from Lyzart point to Newlyn, 
about a 20 miles d.“ N 

St. MichaePs Mount, a large pyramidal rock, whoſe 
baſe is a mile in circumference, the top covered 
with and terminated by a church and religious houſe: 


Edward the Confeſſor placed Benedictines here, and 
St. Keyna had gone in pilgrimage to it 5300 years 


before. Earl Robert re-founded it for Gilbertine 
Ciſtertians with nuns, whoſe houſe adorned with a 
deal of carving was lately ſtanding at the eaſt end with a 
chapel. On one corner of the battlement of the 


tower above, is a ſtone niche called St. Michael's 


chair, which gives all women that venture to ſit in it 


the ſuperiority over their husbands. Henry Pomerey 


of Berry Pomerey, c. Devon, lord of it, fled hither 

t. R. I. after a murder, and driving out the monks, 
fortified the place® John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
after the battle of Barnet, ſurprized it with a party 
diſguiſed as pilgrims, but was obliged to ſurrender. _ 
The wife of Perkin Warbeck took refuge here, but 

was ſoon taken. The Corniſh rebels plundered it, 


t. E. VI. and duke Hamilton was confined here by 


Charles I. but releaſed by the parliament's forces. The 


is joined to the mainland by a large beach, over 
which the tide flows, and the craggs that form its 


tides make a beautiful contraſt to the pleaſant proſpect 
of fields and villages that incloſe the bay. 


 Godolphin, which Sammes explains Godolonac, a 
place of tin; and Leland calls Godokanf, adding, 
no greater tynne workes yn al Cornwal than 
© be on Sir William Godalcan's ground,” gave 
title of earl to Sydney, great grandſon of Sir Francis 


Godolphin. | 


 Godolphin before-mentioned; created by Charles II. 


1689. baron Godolphin of Rialton, and by queen | 
ry MIyſt. of Godlineſß. 
u Ib. 177179. lb. 394. pl. XXXV. fig. 4. 
| » Iþ.11 3 
© Borl, Ant. 385. f Tel, III. 7. 
1 | Anne, 


Heliton, 


T 


Anne, 1)06, carl of Godolphin and lord high treaſurer 


of Great Britain on the Union. He died, 1712, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis, created baron Go- 
dolphin of Helſton, 1734-5, with-whom the title of 
carl expired 1766, but the barony devolved to his 
firſt couſin Francis, fon of his uncle Dr: Henry Go- 
dolphin, dean of St. Paul's, who now enjoys it. 
Heylflon, © Hailſloun, alias Hellas, ſtandeth on 


& a hill, a good market-town, havyng a mair and 


« privileges; wythin the which ther is a court for 
« the coynage of tynne kept twys yn the yeer. 
« Yn the town is both a chapel and a paroch 
[church] and veſtigia caftelli, and a ryver runnyng 
« under the ſame veſtigia of the caſtel iſſueth to- 
« wards the ſowthe ſee ſtopped ther yn the weſt part 
« with 8. E. wyndes caſting up ſandes maketh a 


c poole cawled Loo, of an arow ſhot in breede, and 


*a il myles yn cumpas yn the ſomer. In the wyn- 
« ter, by reaſon of fluddes men be conſtrayned to 


cut the ſandy banke between the mouth of the 
e poole and the ſee, by the which gut the ſce floweth 
and ebbeth ynto the pooles. 
« mile in lenght, and betwixt it and the mayn fee 
1s but a barre of ſand, and ons in 3 or 4 yeres, 
« what by the wait of the freſch water, and rage of 


Lo poole is a two 


« the ſee, it breekith out, and then the freſh and ſalt 


water metyng maketh a wonderful noiſe. If this 


« barre be always kepte open, it would be a goodly 


 « havenupto Hailſton b.“ The town is built in form 


caſtle is entirely ruined. One of the Killegrews 
EET founded here a priory or hoſpital to St. John. 
Earth caftle, | | 


Boſſens. : 


Piran, 


of a croſs, the market- place in the centre, the guild- 


hall at the north, and church at the eaſt, rebuilt by 


lord Godolphin, to whom it gives title of baron: the 
Earth caſtle, not mentioned by Dr. Borlaſe by 


county, made by Daniſh invaders, and therefore part 
of the ditch or vallum is unfiniſhed, and they have 
Britiſh names from ſome memorable exploit i. 
At Boſſens, in the pariſh of St. Erth, was found in 
a cavity like a well, a patera of tin, inſcribed in mixt 
chara&ers, partiy Greek partly Latin, Livius Mo- 
deſtus Docijuli filius deo Marii ; a prefericulum of 
the ſame metal, another patera with 2 handles, frag- 


ments of horns, burnt ſticks, and pieces of leather, 


2 ſtone weights of 14 and 41b. and a fall mill-ſtone, 
Near this well was a Roman fort, 136 feet by 152+, 
On the Lizard point are two lighthouſes !. 


„ Within the land of Meneze or Menegland, is 2 
© paroch chirche of S. fieveryn, otherwis Piranus, 
« and ther is a ſanctuary with ten or twelve dwelling 


c houſes, and therby was a ſel of monks, but now 


„ gone home to ther hed hows: the ruines of the 
« monaſtery yet remaineth *. Here were a dean and 
' canons, and a ſanctuary, t. Edward the Confeſſor, 


Maugon 
erofs. 


Pl. I. f. 4. 


afterwards a cell, ſubordinate to Beaulieu abbey, 
Hants”. Piran and Keveryn were different perſons; 
but the former had three churches dedicated to him 
in this county . In the pariſh of Piranſand is an am- 
phitheatre for the Corniſh plays, drawn and deſcribed 
by Dr. Borlaſe “. e pod - 
In the high road leading to Helſton near Mazogon 
church ſtands a ſtone called Mawgon croſs, with this 
inſcription, CS es 


Cnegumi fil Enans, 


x Lel. VII. 120. III. 8. 
i Borl. Ant. p. 348. 
" Tanner, Not. Mon. 67. 

3 Borl, Ant. p. 395+ pl. xxv. 4. 


k Tb. 316. 
o Borl. Ant. 388, 
Ib. pl. xxxvi. p. 441, 


this name, may be one of the ſeven in a tract of eight 
miles in the narroweſt and weſternmoſt part of the 


| 
1 
| 


rum | Exeter] XV—, Durio Amne probably to be read 


writes Cenio, and Ravennas Giano [ Tregeney J. 


to the land thirteen fadum of depes which com. 
* monly is cawllyd Caryk-rood bycawſe that it is 


| Botetort and earl of Falmouth ; but, loſing his life 


was conferred 6 George I. on Hugh Boſcawen, de- 


' merchants. The church is a modern building dedi- 
cated to king Charles, the pariſh being taken out of 


better than a fiſhing town, ſurrounds it, belonging to 


on this point. 


the county, and are called Roſeland. 


Ennan is a royal name 4. Query, if a miſreading of 


be the ocean. At the entre of the haven lyeth x 


This is now called the crag, or black rock. 16 C. II. 


the fineſt haven in England next to Plymouth and 


The characters are of the nintli century, and Mr 
Lluyd mentions Enans as a common name in Wale, 


the firſt name has not chriſtencd the pariſh Mawgon, 

Juſt without Camburn church-yard is a ſtone z ent 
feet 5 inches by 2 feet 9 inches inſcribed 7, ng 
juſſit hec altare pro anima ſua. This is of the f oth cen. b 
rury. Leviet is Corniſh for a pilot or ſailor, 

Dr. Borlaſe places VoLuBA at Grampont, Horſley ys, 
at Leſtuitbiel. Richard of Cirenceſter gives the follow. | 
ing Iter from Exeter to Tregeney: e Dumnoyic. 


Dario Anne the river Dart, or ſome town on it]. To 
mara [Tamartun]. The intermediate town on the 
river Fawey probably Unella loſt. Voluba [Gran. 
pont] whence the Fal deſcends to Cenia] which Ptolemy 


_ © Falemuth ys a havyng very notable and famoſe, F 
e and in a manner the molt principale of al Britayne, 
« For the chanel of the entre hath be ſpace of ii myles 


ale } 


« a ſure harbor for the greateſt ſhyppes that travayle 


e blynd rok covered at ful ſee neerer the weſt fide of 
« the haven than the eaſt, cawled Caregroyne, q. d. 
*« inſula vel rupes vitulorum marinorum alias ſcelen u 


lord Berkeley, viſcount Fitzharding, was created lord 


the year following at ſea againſt the Dutch, and 
leaving no male iſſue, the honor became extin&. That 
of baron of Boſcawen Roſe and viſcount Falmouth 


ſcended from an antient family in this county, who - 
dying 1734, was ſucceeded by his ſon and nameſake, 
ſecond and preſent viſcount. The town conſiſts of 
one long ſtreet tolerably well built along the ſhore of 


Milford. It drives a conſiderable trade with Portugal, 
and about it are ſeveral good houſes built by rich 


St. Gluvias by act of parliament 16 Charles II. n. 18. 
22, 23 Charles II. n. 20. The weſt entrance into the 
harbour is defended by Pendennis caſtle, ſituated on a 5 
lofty rock joined to the mainland by a long narrow 
neck in form of a horſhoe. It is a regular fortif- 
cation built by Henry VIII. and the works added by 
queen Elizabeth are much reduced fince the civil 
war, when it ſuſtained a long fiege for the king 
under the command of Sir Peter Killegrew, whoſe 
ſeat at Arwenac was then ruined, The caſtle and its 
deep dry ditch are both circular. There is a battery 

of twelve guns at the water's edge, and one of fix to 
the eaſt of it. The garriſon conſiſts of thirty-ſix in- 
valids to forty guns, many of which are of Elizabeth's | 
time. St. May's caſtle, built at the ſame time, is not 8. 
ſo conſiderable, mounting only ſeventeen guns, all at 
the water's edge. The borough of the ſame name, little 


the pariſh of St. Juſt, whoſe patron faint had a cell 
„A praty village or fiſchar town, 
© with a pere cawlled S7. Maws, and a chapelle of 
* him, his chair of ſtone and his well u.“ The lands | 
at the back of St. Maws are reckoned the beſt ſoil in Ro# 


n Ib, III. 8. 
1 Borlaſe's map. | m Lel. VII. 120- 
? Borl, N. H. 298. pl. xxix. | 
0 Ib, 322. 332. : Lel. VII. 121. 1 Ib. III. 13. 
| EL Falmouth 


| « 2nd other miniſters. 


and gunnes at the but of the creke e:“ a tower 


Falmouth harbour is generally allowed to be a very 
„od and ſecure one, being entirely landlockt, and 


irs entrance very ſafe. The rock in the centre is not 
ar all dangerous, as there is a pole on it, and the 


water near it is ſo deep that ſhips frequently paſs cloſe | 


to it. Without the harbour there is alſo a very ſafe 
and commodious road for veſſels of the largeſt ſize. 
The number of packets that ſail from the harbour 1s 


twenty, and about twelve merchant veſſels belong- 


ing to Falmouth; Fluſhing, and Penryn. By Helford 
haven, an arm of the ſea S. W. of Falmouth, is Con- 


Aura, near which is a Roman vallum, ſtretching almoſt 


from ſea to ſea, by which in 1735 were dug up a great 
quantity of Roman coins and others on the other ſide 
the haven. Among the laſt were one of Domitian, 
Trajan, and Fauſtina *. 

At Trewardreth was an alien priory 4 Benedie 
tines, founded before 1169, and 


At S/. Keveryn was a college of — canons de- 
dicated to St. Achebran *. 

In St. Juft pariſh is an amphitheatre, for the Gon 
wiſh interludes a 126 feet diameter, with ſtone benches. 


On the top of Bartine hill in this pariſh are remains of 
a circular fortification ; near its centre three circles of 
ſtone b. 

At Pendeen Van i is a i artificial cave; conſiſting | 


of 3 parts or galleries, formed like an inverted J“. 


the round or oval Daniſh hill caſtles in the county 4. 


One Water Good Cor Brunſcombe] biſhop of 


& Exceſtre made yn a more caullid Gleſnith in 


a the botom of a park of his at Perine, a col- 


« ſegiate chirch, with a provoſt, twelve prebendaries, 


This college is ſtrongly 
« walled and incaſtelled, having three ſtrong towers 


and ſome garden walls were ſtanding, 1715 f. 


rough town on hills, having two markets a week, 


annexed to St. Budok, whoſe church has many 
handſome monuments. 


farm houſe, 


In Conſtantine pariſh i is a very large T, "as or 
vaſt ſtone, poiſed on 2 natural rocks, 33 feet long by 
141 wide and 18 1 broad, 97 feet in circumference, 
and thought to contain 750 ton of ſtone z ; the ſurface 
wrought all over with rock baſons i. In Men village 


like a cap, 3o feet in girt, and 11 high k. Theſe kind 
of monuments or idols are more frequent i in Scilly, 


Conſtantine church ſeems to have been of more than 


ordinary note, and is appropriated t to the dean and 
chapter of Exeter |. 


Abe creke of Truru afore the very town is 
* devided into two parts, and eche of them hath a 


* brook cumming down, anda bridge, and the town of 


* Trurubetwixt them booth. Kenwen- ſtreet, in which 
«the Whitefreres m houſe ſtood is ſevered from Truru 


* with this arme, and Clementes ſtreet by eaſt is ſe- 


" Parate on the eaſt fide from Truru, with the other 


1 y 3 70. 
208. * xviii. | d Ib. 346. 


and a neat croſs. 
valued at 
. 123. 94. 3d. St. Antony was a cell to it!. 


Caſtle Cum in Morva pariſh is the moſt 4s. Prone of 


Penryn, © a praty town of marchandize and 
« yyrayle markets,” It is an irregular cloſe built bo- 


_ * 4rvennak, Mr. Kelligrew's place, honing on the 
«© hrimne or ſhore within Falmuth haven h,“ now a 


in the ſame pariſh was a ſingle upright ſtone, 20 feet 
above ground, and 4 below ; and a large round ſtone 
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* arme. One paroche chirch in Truru ſelf. Kenwen 

* and Clementes ſtreetes have ſeveral chirchis. Coynage 

of tynne at Midſomer and Michelmas at Truru. It 

« js a borow toun and priveligid. Ther is a caſtelle, 

56a quarter of a mile by welt out of Truru longging 

ce tothe earl of Cornwale now clene doun®.” Truro is 


a large well-built market town, ſituated at the con- 
flux of two ſmall rivers which form à kind of haven, 


where conſiderable veſſels come up for tin, &c. 
In the vicarage ground of St. Clements near Truro St. Clement. 


is a ſtone now uſed as a gate-poſt, inſcribed ioc 


Vitdl fili Torrici, which Dr. Borlaſe® ſuppoſes the moſt 
antient Chriſtian ſepulchral monument in the car's 
and reads Iſniocus Vitalis filius Torrici. 

Grampound, a borotigh and once a market-town, is 
reduced to one ſtreet of about eighty middling houſes, 


It is ſuppoſed the Voluba of 
Prolemy from its tuation on the Val or Fal, and 


Grampound. 


on building the bridge took the name of Ponſinur, 


q. d. Grandpont, by which Edmund earl of Cornwall 


enfranchiſed it, and John of Eltham earl of Cornwall 


granted to the borough all the vill of Granipound, 
with the lands of Cotfala, which in Britiſh ſignifies 
Fala wood, and certain lands adjoining within the 
privilege of the town are called Cala. 
Below is the market town of 7. Tegony, with an Tregony. 


old caſtle?, and 7 Tegonan, the antient ſeat of the "Tn: 
Tredenhams 6. 


At Probus was a collegiate church dedicated to St, 
Probus before the conqueſt, granted in the 13th cen- 
tury to the treaſurer of Exeter cathedral. The ſteeple 
of its church is lighted through beautiful ſtone tracery. | 
Farther inland is Lanbidroc, probably of the Eliza- Lankidroe, 
bethan age, the ſeat of John Robartes, fourth and 
laſt earl of Radnor, and ſeventh baron Truro, who 


died 1757, whoſe great grandfather Richard was 

created baron of Truro 22 James I. and his grand. _ 

father John viſcount Bodmyn, earl of Radnor 31 
Charles Il. 


With him ended theſe titles, which had 
been held by Chatles-Bodvile and Henry his two 


couſins before him. The houſe is a quadrangle, with 


a gallery 140 feet long richly carved. It belongs to 
George Hunt, eſq; who married Mary grandaughter 


of John the firſt earl and modernized it. 


&« Tywardreth a praty touh, but no market, lyeth Tiewardrech. 
« a quarter of a mile from the eſt fide of the bay. 
© Trewardreth bay hath at the hedde a poor village, 


« with a paroche, church, and on the eaſt fide a 
* priory of Cluny * monkes i. Roman coins of the 


lower empire have been found in this pariſh, as alſo 


below Truro, near Mopas paſſage u, and in Golvadnok 
\ barrow in the wilds of Wendron pariſh *. 


« The town of Fowey ys a market-town 1 rouey. 


ce defenſably to the ſe coſt, and hath gates alſo. 


« Yn the town is but one chyrche, but the howſes 
« be well builded of ſtone, and yl inhabited. The 
« name of this town in Corniſh is Conwhath, It is 
« ſet hanging on a main rokky hill, and is in length 
“about a quarter of a mile. The glory of Fawey 
« roſe by the warres in king Edward I. and III. and 
« Henty Vth dayes, partly by feates of warre, partly 
« by pyracie, and fo waxing rich felle al to marchaun- 


„ dice, ſo that the town was hauntid with ſhips of 


« diverſe nations, and their ſhippes went to al nations. 


The ſhippes of Fowey ſayling by Rhie and Win- 


95 


2 Ib. 69. Bol. Ant. 354. 
, | 4 Ib. 34 
"La III. 11. VII. 121. f Wake Notitia. 6 Loel. VII. 121. Ib. Ill. 10. 
2 Ant. 1 k Ib. 173. 8 | Tan. 6g. 
| Free Tan. 205 and Lel. VII. 121. n Le}, III. 11. VII. 121. o Aut. 30 f. pl, xxxvi. fig. I. 
LA JI. 121 . 1 Tan. 69. 
HI, 14. 5 Benediftines, Tan. 70. t Lel. VII. 122. 


* Ib. 307, 308. 


v Borl. Ant. 302, 
| e chelley 
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* chelſey about Edward III. time would vale no bonet 


ee being required, whereapon Rhie and Winchelſey 


men and they fought, wher Fawey men had victorie, 


«© and therapon bare their armes mixt with the armes 


of Rhye and Winchelſea. When war in Edward 


Zt. Blaiſe, 


l. I. fig. 6,7 


23.t. Auſlle. 


Lethieullier in a letter to biſhop Lyttelton read [iych | 


the Fourth's dayes ſeaſid between the Frenchmen and 
&« Engliſh, the men of Fawey uſed to [ pray] kept their 
„ ſhippes, and aſſailed the Frenchmen in the ſea 
« agaynſt king Edwardes commandment, whereupon 
ce the captains of the ſhippes of Fawey were taken and 
cc (ent to London, and Dartmouth men commanded to 
ce fetch away their ſhippes, at which time Dartmout 
« toke away, as it is ſaid, the great chain f.“ 

At Sr. Blaiſe, not far from Fowey, is a flender 


None, ſeven feet and a half high, one and a half 


wide, and eight inches thick, inſcribed on both ſides, 
which ſome interpret as a memorial how far the Saxons 
penetrated weſtward, whereas it is ſepulehral for A!ſo- 


| ſon, Alroron, or Aldroen Vilici filius. In a little mea- 
dow hard by it many human bones have been found, 
and Dr. Borlaſe * ſuſpects the ſtone ſtood there. 


Over the porch of St. Auftle church is a ſtone with 
the inſcription engraved in Pl. I. fig. 11. which Mr. 


J. N. R. I. It ſeems rather to be intended for Nyrie 


„N. R. 1. Theſe laſt initials are to be read Jeſus Na- 


 zarenus Rex Judæœorum. 
A mile off from Caſtledour is a did croſſe 

ce thus inſcribed; Conomor & filius cum domina Cliſſilla .“ 
Mr. Llwyd reads it Ciriſius hic jacit Cunowori filius. 
This monument here engraved, Pl. I. fig. 8. called 


the Longſtone, has been removed from the four croſs 
ways a mile and halt north of Fowey, and lies now in 
a ditch a little farther to the north in the road be- 


tween Fowey and Caſteldor, Mr. Llwyd refers it 


= to the fifth or ſixth centuries, and reads the Jaſt name 


UxELLA. 
Loltwichiel. 


Cunomori, which may be the Corniſh Kynvor or 


Connor, and Ceriſius, Cerys, or Kerys, There is a 


little notch at top and a croſs imboſt on the other 
ſide b. At Cafteldor, about a mile from the ſtone, is 


a round ditch, where, within memory, urns full of 
aſhes have been dug up, as alſo in the e 
pariſh of Trewardrith 7. 

Dr. Borlaſe © agrees with Mr. Camden in fixing 
UxELLa at Loſteoithiel, notwithſtanding Baxter is 
ſo poſitive for Saltaſh, and Horſley for Exeter, putting 
Voliba at Leſtwithiel. He does not, however, find 
any great reſemblance in the name, or think the 
town ever ſtood on a hill. The head quarters might 
be here, and the ſtation for ſhips lower down at 


| Polman. © Loſt Whythyel havyng a market ys 


” the ſhyre towne of Cornwal. For ther the ſhyre 
is kept by the ſhrife ons yn the moneth : alſo at 


this town ys quynag of tynne twys a yere, and 
aby the ſhyre hawle appere ruines of auncyent 


e buyldinges d.“ The ſmall remains of the duke of 
Cornwall's palace left after the civil war were drawn 


by Buck, and are now uſed for a place of ſecurity 
during the ſeſſions for the priſoners who are brought 


here twice a year from Bodmyn to take their trials 
at the Chriſtmas and Midſummer quarter ſeffions. 
The church is a ſmall building, with a tower of flate 
ſtone abour fifty feet high, and on it an elegant 


Gothic lantern, nine feet high, with the only ſpire in 


the county, that of Bodmin being deſtroyed by light- 
ning 1699, and that of Truro hardly deſerving the 


Y Lel. III. 15. bo” | 2 Ant. 399. 400-1. Pl, xxxvi. 3, 4. 


*Lel. Il. 18. d Borl. Ant. 392, Pl. xxxV. 2. 
7 G. „Vorl. Ant. 343. d Lel. VII. 122. © Ib. III. 17. | f Ib. VII. 122. 
8 Borl, Ant. 376. b Lel. III. 1, II. 76, 77. bo | 


from the court within, and one between the inner 
the windows moſtly in the innermoſt wall, but there 
are ſome very large openings in the outer now filled 
ſtate rooms ſeem to have been, and whence you pals 
and a half, a newer building than the reſt according 


gate and the outer windows appear alſo more modern, 


1 


name. Bodmyn gave birth about 1631 to Dr. Rich. 
ard Lower, an eminent phyſician and anatomiſt, au. 
thor of a learned treatiſe on the heart. He attempted 
to transfuſe the blood of one animal into another, and 
diſcovered Aſtrop well in Northamptonſhire. 

At the top of a high crag at Sr. Roche was the cha. W 
pel and cell of a celebrated hermit ſaint. 

„The park of Re/tormel is hard by the north ns Re 
* of the town of Loſtwithiel. Tynne workes and 
* good wood in this park, Ther is a caſtle on an hil 
« in this park wher ſumrymes the erles of Cornewal 
% lay. The baſe court is ſore defaced. The fair 
large dungeon yet ſtandetb. A chapel caſt out of 
„it a newer work than it, and now onrofid, A 
* chapel of the Trinite in the park not far from the 
&« caſtelle e. The litle rownd caſtle of Loſtormel 
e ſtandith in the kinge's parke ny to Loſwithiel f. 

Reſtormel caſtle ſtands a mile north of the 
town on a rocky knoll on the edge of a hill over- 
lobking a deep valley ſmoothed into a level and 
ſhaped round by a ditch, formerly ſupplied with 
water by the river Fowey, The keep is very mag. 
nificent, the outer wall an exact circle of 102 feet 
diameter within, and 10 feet wide at top, including 
the parapet, which is 22 feet. From the preſent 
ground floor to the top of the ramparts is 272 feet, 
and the top of the rampart is ſeven feet higher, 
garreted quite round. Three ſtaircaſes lead to the 
top of the rampart, one on each fide of the entrance 


and outer gate. The rooms arc nineteen feet wide, 


up like Gothic church windows, with pointed arches, 
their receſſes reaching to the chamber floors, where the 


on a level to the chapel 15 feet and a half by 17 feet 
to Leland, and ſeems to have had an antechapel. The 


and made for pleafure and ſtate. Edmund fon of 
Richard king of the Romans was the laſt who reſided 
here : his father kept his court here, and probably 
made theſe additions t. H. III. The oflices lay below 
in the bas court, where are ſigns of much ruins. 
Carew ſays there was an oven 14 feet wide, This 
caſtle and tower have never been alienated from the 
inheritance of the duke and earl of Cornwall. Its 
park was diſparked by Henry VIII. s. The whole hill 
was trimmed and planted with ſhrubs among the na— 
tive trees by the late leſſee Mr. Jones, who built a 
room on the parapet, and had a houſe and gardens 
below at Trinity, to all which his niece's huſband, Tri 
Mr. Maſterman, ſucceeded. Leſtormel chapel adjoin- 
ing to Lhanhidroc houſe is the burial place of the 
Robartes family 
« The towne of Bodmyn lyeth almoſt ; in lengih by Bu 

«© W. and E. the priory of blake cannons at the 
„E. end of the paroche church- yard, and a place of 

cc grey freres by S. on the market- place b. Alfred 
being old, and the Danes over- running the country, 
there had been no biſhop in Weſſex from 897 to 905. 
The Pope (not Formeſics as Malmsbury, for he died 
896, but John IX.), excommunicated his ſon and 
ſucceſſor Edward, who calling a ſynod added to the 
two biſhopricks of Sherburn and Winton chree others 


at 


CU © # 0 


at Bodmyn, Wells, and Crediton. The regiſter of 
Canterbury priory adds that the council made par- 
ficular proviſion for the Corniſh men to recover them 
from their errors. The cathedral church was 
gt. Petrok's, the chief monaſtery among the Corniſh 
Britons, Whoſe ſhrine and tomb were here in Leland's 
ime, Here the ſee continued till 981, when the 
Germans. The manors hereabout belonging to 
the biſhop were Lawhitton, St. Germans, Pawton 
( Pollon . Pregaer, Penryn, and Cargaul*: query which 
of theſe is Cæling. In them the biſhop had view of 
ſrank- pledge, and all other privileges, except hue 
and cry 5. Sternhold the pſalmiſt, had a grant of 
the prioryl. Bodmin or Boſmauna, q. d. the abode of 
the monks m, had Britiſh Benedictine monks, to whom 
Athelſtan granted great privileges ”. Here were alſo 


Grey friars . The church is reckoned the largeſt in 


the county. | Br PW 

Liſtard ſtondith on rokky hilles, and is the beſt 
« market-town at this day in Cornwall ſaving Bod- 
« myn. The paroche chirche 1s of S. Martine, 
« There was a caſtel on an hille, in the toun fide by 
« north from S. Martin, now al in ruine, the ſite 
« magnificent, it lookith over al the toun; it was the 
« erle of Cornwall's. The toun knowlegeth fredom 
and privileges by the gift of Richard king of the 
4 Romans and erle of Cornwall v“ 

890. His body was removed hence to the town 
called after him in Huntingdonſhire, and thence to 
Croyland. Alfred or his ſon Edmund probably 
founded this houſe. William earl of Moreton and 
Cornwall, took away all the land except one acre, 
and annexed it to his priory of Montacute c. So- 


paintings, which biſhop Gibſon was informed © re- 
© lated to the Jews traditions, which are exactly deli- 
„ yered in a Corniſh book in the Bodleian library, 


*« from the Jews themſelves, who were here in great 
© numbers about the tin work.” Thus biſhop Gibſon; 
but they are no more than Old Teſtament hiſtories 


much damaged, but have been beautiful. One win- 
in Gothic letters to each compartment : another a 


a fourth the legend of St. Neot: all theſe, with dif- 
ferent events in different compartments, and an in- 
ſcription declaring the ſtory of each compartment. 
One window is inſcribed as made by the Borlaſes. 
Other windows have figures of ſaints, and underneath 
groups praying to each © Sta Catherina ora pro 


following arms of the Mohuns earl of Somerſet, 
carved in wood and coloured, beſides others likewiſe 


imp. Mohun. 
Mohun. 3. Quarterly France and England imp. 
Mohun. 4. Mohun imp. Courtney. An inſcription 
in the ſame church ſays, that formerly here was 


thers | Borl. Ant. 378 * IL... 
K 378. 3%. Inq. 9 Edw. II. 
x Tan, 66, o Ib, 72» Lel, II. 63. 
. 2. Carew, 129. MS. notes Anſtis. | 
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at 


Danes burnt the town, and it was removed to St. 


. luke fabric are on the ſame and a neighbouring hill. 
St. Nzot was a near relation of Alfred, and died 


merſet%, At preſent there remain no traces or me- 
mory of the old church or its lands, except that the 
vicarage is ſuppoſed to occupy its ſcite; but here is 
a a fine country church, in whoſe windows are ſeveral 


“Arch. B. 31. and were probably derived antiently 


miſtaken by the country people. The paintings are 
dow contains the hiſtory of the creation, with a label 


hiſtory of the flood: a third the legend of St. George: 


nobis, &c. On a pew in the ſame church are the 


coloured, but without coronets: 1. A feſs lozenge Gu. 
2. Gu. 2 lions pafſfant guardant imp. 


a college: it is ſaid to have ſtood where the 


v Lel. III. 19. 


* Borl. Ant. 173. 
N 


n 8 
vicarage now is, but no traces of it are ſuppoſed to 

remain. | | | | + ET 

The other half ſtone, is the firſt of theſe men- oo half 

tioned by Camden, which has a pannel diapered, pl. l. fig. 9. 
and the baſe projecting: but the making the mortice 

above ſeems to have ſhattered the ſtone and given it ity 

name. The inſcribed ſtone, Pl. I. fig. 10. is evidently 

the baſe of a croſs commemorating Doniert, and placed 

at the other end of his grave; or the former might be 
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a monument for ſome other perſon. The letters in 


Doniert or Dungerth's name are the ſame with thoſe 
on a Denbighſhire monument, put up near Llangol- 
len to Eliſeg by Konken king of Powis in the ſame 
age, and this may be St. Donanwerdh, who was 
worſhipped at Beckley, Oxfordſhire, the capital of 


the honor of St. Walery, and ſeat of Richard king of 


the Romans and earl of Cornwall, and his fon Ed- 
mund*. In the pariſh regiſter of St. Neot's adjoining | 
are ſeveral of the name Dyner, which may be a con- 
traction of Donierth or Dynerth 5, oy 

The Wringcheeſe is a group of rocks that attracts 
the admiration of all travellers how ſuch an i11- 
grounded pile could reſiſt the ſtorms of ſuch an ex- 
poſed ſituation for ſo many ages. It is 32 feet high: 


Wringchee/e, 


the upper ſtone once rocked, and had two rock ba- | 
ſons, and was either a principal deity, or uſed for a 


tribunal by the Druids. Several heaps of ſtones of 


Hur is. 


The Hurlers conſiſted of three contiguous circles 3 
Pl. 1. 18.12 N 


of different diameters in the ſame line, from which 
many ſtones are now carried off, Theſe like many 
others in this county and elſewhere, deſcribed by 
Dr. Borlaſe®, were Druid temples, tribunals, or am- 
phitheatres. In the hundred of Penwith are four ſuch 


circles, at Boſcawen un before mentioned, Roſmeder- 


wy, Tregaſcal, and Boſkednan, the two moſt diſtant 
of which are not 8 inches aſunder, conſiſting each of 
19 ſtones. In Kerris tenement is an oval one, now 


called the Roundago. At Botallek, in St. Juſt pariſh, 


four circles interſe& each other, and include a ſmall 

one; beſides a ſixth at ſome diſtance. Others are that 

of Tredinek in Gulval, the Crollas in Sancred, and a 

third in Senor. OE | 
Carnbre hill, near Redruth, is a complete ſyſtem of Carnbrè il. 

druidical worſhip. The area on the top of this high Es 


hill is thick ſet with karns or groupes of rocks, and 


the ſpaces between and below were in the laſt gene- 
ration filled with oaks. On a carn at the W. end are 
artificial baſons or cavities to hold luſtral water, cut 


in the uppermoſt rocks; five of them have diſtin 
lips or mouths to diſcharge whatever is poured in. 


A curious orbicular flat ſtone, thrown down from the 
ſummit of a great rock, had one very large. A ſtone 
wall croſt the area, incloſing a caſtle or fort, proba- 
bly coeval with the whole. No leſs than 14 circles 
of ſtones are to be traced on this hill from 7 to 12 
paces in diameter, ſurrounded by a mound of earth 
or ſtones, entered from the Eaſt. S. E. from theſe 
were 10 ſmall upright ſingle ſtones, from which run 
winding a ridge of earth, with 2 large ſingle upright _ 
ſtones in its volute. Further on are more ſuch ſtones 
leading to an entrance between two ſingle ones. Then 
a ſepulchre of flat rough ſtones; then a natural carn 


for a tribunal. On the W. ſide of the hill is a cave, 


and remains of a Cromleh, which kind of monuments 
probably were more numerous here *. On the ſide of 


* 0. 1 Tanner. m Lel. Coll. I. 75. 
4 Borl. Ant. 387. r Ib. 
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this hill Roman coins have been found. In the middle 
of the ridge were found 1749 a great number of Britith 


gold coins, and in 1744 on the fide of the hill a great 


quantity of Celts “. 

Barrows are common in this county. Some incloſe i in 
their centre a heap of ſtones, covering bones and aſhes, 
and bits of braſs weapons; ſome have an urn, which 


in others is ſet on each ſide theſe heaps; and in others 


a kind of cell compoſed of flag ſtones. Others are en- 
tirely of earth; and ſome are ſurrounded by a circle 
of large ſtones. They differ in ſize and form, and 
are to be aſcribed to the Britans, Romans, Danes, 
and Saxons, without diſtinction 7. The greateſt 


number together are on St. Auſtle downs. The 


Cromlehs and Kiſtvaens to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of 


Cornwall are moſt probably ſepulchral monuments *, 


Long flone. 


Long flone. 


Loo river. 
Welt Loo. 


The Long Stone ſtanding on the downs half a mile 
from the Hurlers, above two yards and a half high, 
with a croſs on each fide, ſeems a religious and 
Chriſtian monument, like thoſe between Leſtwithiel 


and St. Auſtle, having a diſk ſurmounted by a croſs. 


The Long Stone on a barrow or heap of ſtones in 
Sancred pariſh near Penſans *, ſeems a memorial of 
civil contracts. 


About two miles from the river 1 in Weſt 100 


pariſh is the preſent ſeat of the antient family of the 


Trelawnies, to which, by marriage with Florence fif- 


ter of Edward earl of Devonſhire, who died 1 Henry 


Trelawney. 


Minheneth. 


Pelgat. 


5 E. Loo. : 


VIII., daughter and coheir of Courtney earl of De— 


vonſhire, great part of the inheritance of that noble 
family came. They were poſſeſſed of this place only 


ſince the reign of Elizabeth, having before been 
ſeated firſt at Trelawny, afterwards at Minhinned, a 


town about ſix miles on the ſame river Loo, where 
they have ſtill a large houſe, the place of their former 
reſidence being at Pool9. * Trelaun, a manor-place 


c about Lowcreek, ſometime Bonville's, now the mar- 


« quiſs of Dorſet's e. At Minbeneth is a fair large 
cold church: the manor was ſometime called e- 
« gelly, where the ruins and name ſtill remain. Tre- 
© lawney now living is the fourth of that name that 


&* hath been lord here,” Trelawn houſe is of the 
Elizabethan age with a chapel conſecrated about 60 
years ago by biſhop Trelawney in Pelgat pariſh, about 
three miles from one of the branches of the Loo: the 


valley where 1s Trelawn mill is one of the very fineſt 
things in the Welt of England. 


On eche ſide of the entery of Low creche | is a 


c town, the one caullid Eflzv, the other We/thw. 


66 Eſtlow is a praty market-town.” There is a great 


bridge of twelve arches over Low Creke to go from 
_ * the one town of Low to the other. Camden copies 


Leland; Gibſon correQts from Carew, p. 128, who ſays 


St. German's. 


they are both Corporations. Walter Moyle, a learned 


and polite writer, was born 1671 at Bade near E. Loo, 


and died 1721, 
The town of S. Cermane's is on the fide of Liner, 


and ſo Carew ſpells it; © but a poore fiſchar towne, 


«228 glory of it ſtoode by the priory. 8. Ger- 
© mane's ſtondith about a three miles in Liner creek 
© from the mayne ſtrond of Tamar haven f. 
& a priori of blake chanons and a paroche chirche 


« yn the body of the ſame : beſyde the hie altare of 


Bor. Ant. 117-119. 258, he 299. 351. 
4 Borl. Ant. 225—233. 
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v Leland ” the Valetorts built it, III. 20. 


0 


30 feet high; the entrance to the welt by a round 


Carew ® deſcribes as found in a laden coffin in the ad. 


of Henry I. and their daughter to Dunſtaville, whole 


is caulled S. Stephan's, about half a mile off, The 


of the ſhires, ſome eminent perſons as the Valletorts, 


living on the eaſt ſide the river, perhaps at or about 
Here is 


Parts to be included in the ſame county; and thus all 


„„ 


« the ſame priory on the ryght hah ys A tumbe xy 
* the walle with an image of a biſhop, and over the 
tumbe a x1 biſhops painted with their names and 
« yerſes, as token of ſo many biſhops buried there, 
or that ther had beene ſo many biſhops of Cs 
© walle that had theyr ſecte theres.” The lee, 
where ſat twelve biſhops, continued here, united by 
Livingus to Crediton 1049, and his ſucceſſor 
Leofric transferred both ſees to Exeter t. Edward the 
Confeſſor b. Athelſtan dedicated the priory in honor 
of St. German, and is ſaid to have appointed one Conan 
biſhop here 936, but Dr. Borlaſe diſproves a ſe 
here before 981 : the monaſtic church is as antient a 
building as any now extant in the en The 
fiſhery is wholly laid aſide **. 

* In St. Stephanes ben is the greaunt and an- 
56 tient caſtelle of Tremertoun, apon a rok ky hille, ty 
* whereof great peaces yet ſtond, and eſpecially the 
* dungeon ; the ruines now fave for a priſon, 
« Great liberties long to this caſtelle k. A rownd 
* caſtelle of the kinges cawled Tremetonl. This is the 
leaſt but molt entire caſtle with a keep in this county ; 
the wall and gate of the baſe court ſeem more mo. 
dern; the buildings round 1t are ruined ; the keep 
loweſt next to it ſurrounded by a deep duch; its 
wall 10 feet thick, including the parapet, and n | 


cc 


arched gateway ; only one floor but a double row of - 
beams to ſupport the roof, and not a ſingle window. 
It might be built by ſome of the antient Britons, earls 
of Cornwall; one of whom {[Cadoc not Orgar], 


joining church of St. Stephen. Under Robert earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall, Reginald de Valletort held the 
caſtle : the inheritance came to William earl of Corn- 
wall, and on his attainder to the crown. Then Ca- 
doc, ſon of the Britiſh earl Condor, was reſtored io 
his earldom, and lived and died here. His daughter | 
and heirbrought it to Reginald Fitz Henry, natural ſon 


iſſue male failing, it went by marriage to Valletort 
and Pomery. Sir Henry Pomery releaſed all his title 
to the Black Prince; and it has ever ſince been part | 
of the duchy of Cornwall ©, 
© Aſci:e1s a praty quik market-toun, and] is 1 from 4, 
the toppe of a rokky hille as by weſt to the roote of 
the ſame and very ſhore of Tamar haven by caſt; 
“the touneſmen uſe both marchandiſe and fiſching. 
* There is a chapel of eaſe, and the pariſh church 


cc 


cc 


* Valetorts men of great poſſeſſions were owners 


and lordes of the toun ?.” 
Mount Edgecombe, and great part of Mater a jo 
though on the welt fide of the Tamar, belong to Devon- © 

ſhire rather than Cornwall, but are ſubje& to the 
archdeacondry of Cornwall. On the other hand, the 
tract overagainſt Saltaſh on the eaſt of Tamar, is 
within Cornwall, and fo it is alſo about Northamerton. 

The reaſon of this probably i is that upon the diviſion 


cc 


Plimouth, where is ſtill the manor of Varetort, and 
having part of their eſtates on the weſt, procured both 


Ib. 214 
NA 163 m— 10 5 221, Dr. Will img on Corniſh barrows, Phil, Trg N* . 


» Dugd. Bar, I. 642. 


8 © Ib. 18. 
Borl. Ant. 373. 5 i Ib. 383. 
Ib. VII. 124. m P. 112. 
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che tract of which Mount Edgecombe is part, called 

Vazptort's home, continues part of Devonſhire 4, 
Richard Carew here celebrated by Mr. Camden 

as born at the family ſeat of Eaſt Anthonie 1555, 


educated at Chriſt church, Oxford, ſtudied at the 
Middle Temple, was juſtice of the peace and deputy 


ieutenant of this county 1599, elected a member of 
the original Society of Antiquaries 1589, on which 
occaſion he made an elegant oration in praiſe of an- 
tiquity ; and at Camden's inſtigation publiſhed his 
ſurvey 1602. It is dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
ord- warden of the Stannaries, and lieutenant of 
che county, ſtiling himſelf his æigſinan; and probably 


sir Walter's ſon Carew was chriſtened after him. 
He died in 1620, and his epitaph was written by 


Camden, who profeſſes * he had been his chief guide 


- through it, and there are extant ſeveral letters from 


him to Camden *. He propoſed a ſecond edition of 
his Survey to correct preſs errors, which was all that 
was done in the edition of 1723, Where ſee his life by 
Hugh Carew, eſq. | 7 7 

The family of Edgcumbe may be traced to t. Edw. 


Hl. Sir Richard was a zealous favourer of Henry 


VII. who appointed him to ſeveral high offices. He 


died 1489. His grandſon Sir Richard built Mount 
Edgecombe houſe, which Carew, the Corniſh an- 
- riquary, his grandion, thus deſcribes: “ Upon 


the ſea-ſhore ſomewhat within the land ſtandeth 


Mount Edgecombe, a houſe buiided and named by 


« Sir Richard Edgecombe. It is built ſquare, with a 
« round turret at each end, garreted on the top, and 
« the hill riſing in the midſt above the reſt, yieldeth 
« a ſtately ſound as you enter it. The parlour and 
dining room give you a large and diverſified pro- 
« ſpect of land, and overlook St. Nicholas iſland in 


* the mouth of the harbour, the royal citadel, Ply- 


* mouth town, Stonehouſe, Milbrook, and Saltaſh. 
© It is ſupplied with a never-{ailing ſpring of water, 


« ſtored with timber, wood, fruit, deer, and conies. 


A little below the houſe, in the ſummer evenings, 
* ſailing boats come and draw their nets for fiſh. 


© The ſides of this narrow entrance are fenced with 


© blockhouſes, and that next the Mount was formerly 


* planted with ordnance, which at coming and 
* parting ſaluted ſuch gueſts as viſited the houſe. 
* Here Sir Richard entertained the Engliſh, Spaniſh, 


and Netherland admirals in the beginning of queen 
* Mary*, This curious and noble manſion ſo at- 


fected the duke of Medina Sidonia, admiral of the 


* Spaniſh Armada 1588, though beholding it at a 


* diſtance of the ſea, as to reſerve for his own poſ- 


* ſeſlon in the partage of this kingdom. This 


* ſtately houſe is within the compaſs of the county of 


* Devon, as is all that tra& antiently called Weſt 


* Nonehouſe, although it be in the pariſh of Maker 


* Which lieth in the county of Cornwall u.“ Sir 
Richard died 1 562. His lineal deſcendant Richard was 
created baron Edgecumbe 15 Geo. II. and died 1758; 
he was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard, and he, in 1761, 


by his brother George. 


The place that the chief of the toun of S. Is 
* hath and partely dooth ſtonde yn is a very pen- 
: inſula, and is extended into the ſea of Severn as a 

cape. Mot part of the houſes in the peninſula be 


* fore oppreſſid or overcoverid with ſandes that the | 


: G. Comp. Bor!. N. H. 38. 


' P, 99, 100. u Fuller's Worth, Corn. p. 166. 
lun 346, 2 Lel. III. 2, mo 

t b. I. 75. VII. 118, | 

Tan. 66, | 5 


r Ep. p. 106. 


„ b . 


5 ſtormey windes caſtith up there. This calamite hath 


continued ther little above twenty years. The 
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% paroche chirch is of Ja a nobleman's daughter 


« of Ireland, and diſciple of S. Barricus. Pendinas 
« is the peninſula and ſtony rock wher now the 
© toun of S. Ies ſtondith x.“ . | 
Near St. Columb is Rialton, which gives title of 
baron and viſcount to the Godolphins. | | 
The Arundels of Cornwall branched out into thoſe 
of Wardour in Wiltſhire, and of Treriſe in this 
county, in the time of Henry V. Their reſidence here 
was at Treriſe four miles weſt of St. Columb. 
Caſtle an dinas, the hill caſtle as it ſhould be called, 
and not Caſtle an Danis, the Daniſb caſtle, there be- 
ing ſo many more on this coaſt belonging to that na- 
tion, is a great circular earth work near S. Columb, 
triple trenched, a hill of great name and height J. 


Rialton, 


Trer ile, 


Caſtel an 


di nas. 


Dr. Borlaſe deſcribes another of the ſame name and 


kind*. © About S. Columbes I left Caſtle Dinas 


*« a good mile off, but I ſaw no buildings on it 
6 but an hille bering that name.“ S. Colombs 


js a big pariſh and mean market-town, ſubjoining 


ce to the lordſhip and patronage of the Lanhearn 


Arundels, who for many defcents lie here interred 


St, Columbs, 


« as the inſcriptions on their grave-ſtones do teſtify. 
* Their houſe of Lanherne ſtands in the adjoining 
« pariſh of S. Mawgan, with a large ſcope of land, 
ce but no wood about it b.? Leland ſays, Arundale 


of Treriſe, ſo caullid by a difference from Arun- 


ce dale of Lanheron, gyvith no part of the arms of 
“ great Arundale of Lanheran by Columb®,” which 
is a miſtake, for he quarters the ſwallows. 


«© The toun of Padſtow is auncient, bering the name 


| « of Lodenek in Corniſche and yn Engliſch after the 
« trew and old writinges Adelſtow, and takith king 


« Adelſtane for the chief giver of privileges unto it. 


Pad tow, 


There uſe many Britons with ſmall ſhippes to re- 
4 ſorte to Padſtow with commodities of their coun- 


«© tery and to buy fiſche: the toun is full of Iriſch- 
« men d.“ St. Petrock's ſhrine and tomb were at 


Bodmin, not here, as Gibſon miſquotes Leland, 


It. II. 75. The firſt religious houſe in this county 


was founded here by St. Patrick 432, on a ſpot an- 


tiently called Loderic, and the houſe itſelf Laffenac, 


either from the church being built of ſtone, q. d. 
Lan- mene, or from Lanmaneck, the church of monks. 


It ſtood at the mouth of the river Heile or Hegel, 


now Alan. Here was the altar of the founder, on 


which he ſwam over from Ireland, and both church 


and town afterwards took his name, though others 


derive them from his diſciple Petrok, who died, and 
was buried here 564 ©, Padſtow gave birth 1648 to the 


learned Humphrey Prideaux dean of Norwich, author 


of the Connection of the hiſtory of the Old and 


New Teſttament,” and of ſeveral valuable polemical : 


pieces, and editor of the Marmora Oxonienſia. He 


died 1724, and is buried in Norwich Cathedral. 
At Karentoc near Padſtow was a houſe of ſecular 
canons, founded by Edward the Confeſſor, valued at 
the diſſolution at £.89. 155. 8d. .. _ 
The river Alan, now called Camel or Camb Alan, 
rather Cabm Alans, or the crooked river, from the 
many windings, riſes about two miles of the borough 


of Camelford, where its banks are famous for two 


conſiderable battles, that in which Arthur received 


TY Ep. 72. 
2 Lel. III. 7. | 


b Carew, 144. 


y Carew, 6. 143. 
e Lel. III. 2. 2 . : 


© Borl. Ant. 379, 380. ex Uſher Ant. p. 1014. 1100. 877, 
8 Borl. N. H. 45 . Z 


Karentoc, 


Alan I, 


- OE, —— — 


Wade bridge. 


Tintagel 
C aſl lt, 


Michel, 


Boſcaſtle, 


court, and there are no other remains”. 
c the Hungrefords married with one of the heires 


9 Dugd. Bar, II. 480. with Le Neve MS, penes editorem. 
os Borl. Ant. 322. Horſley, 376. 
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his mortal wound, and a moſt bloody one between 
the Corniſh and the Weſt Saxons of Devon 824 l. 
A mile below Egloſhel it is croſſed by the greateſt 
bridge in this county, called J/adebridge, of ſeventeen 
fair uniform arches, built by the public ſpirited Mr. 
Loyebon, vicar of Eggeſhel about 1460, where before 
was a ferry and a dangerous ford, and the foundation 
in many places ſwampy '. © By this river Arthur 
« fought his laſt field, yn token wherof the people 
« find them in plowing bones and harneys k.“ A 
braſs pot full of Roman money was found here!. 
Tindagel caſtle ſtood on a cape of land, the ex- 
tremity of which was a peninſula, a very lofty hill. 
The ruins on the peninſula conſiſt of a circular garreted 
wall incloſing ſome buildings; among which was a 
pretty chapel of St. Uliane [Juliane] with a tomb on 
the left ſide; and men alive in Leland's time remembred 


a poſtern door of iron; and he deſcribes a well and a 
place hewn out of the ſtony ground, to the length and 
breadth of a man m: what he calls the dungeon is 
only the baſe-court. He adds, the ſituation muſt have 


rendered it impregnable on a high terrible crag en- 
vironed with the ſea ; but every thing within the wall 


was incloſed to the oppoſite hill. The walls on the 


main incloſe two narrow courts and cover better than 


the other. This part was joined to the other by a 


draw-bridge, ſupplied in Leland's time with long elm 
trunks; but the gap cut through the iſthmus at firſt 
is now much widened. The whole was a large work, 
the ſeat of the antient Britiſh earls of Cornwall, and 


afterwards of the later ones. Here Richard king of 
the Romans entertained his nephew David prince 
of Wales. After his and his fon Edmund's death, 


their caſtles went to ruin; there was however a 


— yearly ſtipend allowed for keeping this till Treaſurer 


Burleigh aboliſhed it”. At Worthyvale, lord Fal- 


mouth's ſeat, near Camelford, is a ſtone inſcribed 
Catin hic jacit filius Magari, vulgarly aſcribed to Ar- 
thur, as if the laſt word was to be read Magni Arturi, 


as a monument of the ſpot where he received his 


mortal wound, but it is of much later date. It ſerved 


as a bridge, but is now in lord Falmouth's garden. 


with an inſcription almoſt effaced, Ruani hic jacit v. 

« From Launſton to Botreaux caſtel, vulgarly Boſ- 
cc caſtel, by incloſid ground moſtly fruteful of corne, 
ce but exceeding baren of wood, round which the 
© bleke Northern ſe is not there of nature favour- 


© able; the toun of Boſcaſtelle lyith upon the brow 


« of a rokky hill by ſouth eaſt, a very filthy toun and 
« ill kept. The lord Botreaux was lord of this toun, 
« a man of an old Corniſh linage, and had a maner 


place, a thing as far as I could hear, of ſmaul repu- 


& tation, as it is is now far unworthe the name of a 
C caſtel; the people ther caulle it the courte 4%, The 
ſmall round artificial hill {till retains the name of the 
© One of 


“generale of Botreaux, and ſo Boſcaſtel cam to Hun- 
e greford. Then cam Boſcaſtle by an heir generalle 


* of the Hungrefordes onto the lord HHaſtinges. 


« Haſtinges erle of Huntendune, and the late lord 


h Denas, Defna, Defena. Sax. Chr. 70, where Gibſon in 
3 Borl. N. H. 45, 46. Lel. Itin. II. 74. III. 95. 
1 Harriſon's deſcription of Britain, p. 65. 
n Borl. Ant. 352, 3. 


4 Lel. II. 72. = Borl. Ant, 358. 


VVLel. II. 69. 
1 Borl. P. 312. 5 
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called Small Ride Lane. 
Dr. Borlaſe deſcribes another ſtone which he acci- 
dentally met with about four miles eaſt from Michel, 


o Ib. 395. pl. XXXV. 6. 


. 
Hungreford had a lordſhip of the Botreaux in pat. 
* ticular caullied Parke, and ther is a manor place 
cor caltle {ix miles ſouth from Botreaux 5,” « $,,. 
e toun is twelve miles from Botreaux, and ther jg , ** 
“ praty market, it ſtondith about a mile from the ſe. 
«© Ther is a place nere it caullid Ebbingford, but ny 
“% commonely Efford, wher John Arundale of Tie. 
„ riſe was born, and hath a fair manor place, in die i 
* which Syr John Chaumon now dwellith *,” Th, 
Grenvilles are a, Norman family, who came in at the 
Conqueſt, and were lords of Grenville in France, 
Of this family was Sir Bevil Grenville who loſt his 
life for Charles I. at the head of his countrymen 1643, 
at Landidown near Bath, His fon John who received 
many dangerous wounds in the ſame cauſe in the 
ſecond battle of Newbery was at the Reſtoration ad. 

vanced to the title of lord Grenevill of Kilkhamy. 
ton and Biddiford, viſcount Grenevill of Land{down 
and earl of Bath, beſides his foreign hereditary titlegs, 
He died 1701, and his ſon Charles attending his fu. 
neral was accidentally ſhot dead by one of his own 
piſtols, leaving a minor, with whom the title of Bath 
ended *, TD | 

The ryver of Tamar riſith a three miles by north 
e eaſt from Hertelande and thens cummith to Ta. 
* merttun, a village on the eaſt fide in Devonſlyre?,” 
Almoſt oppoſite to Saltaſh the name of this river is too 7,, 
ſtrong in Tamara to be queſtioned :. 

Stratton is a ſmall market town, near which the 

Corniſh forces for Charles I. under Sir Ralph Hoptoa 
gained a victory over the Parliament army under the 
earl of Stamford. On the ſpot there followed a pro- 

digious crop of barley, ten or twelve ears to one ſtalk, 
So formerly after the battle of the Danes in Szwornfield 

ſprung up the dwarf elder or danewort, which is ſaid 
to be found no where elſe unleſs by tranſplanting **, 

The Daniſh camp by Daventry is covered with it, 

and many other camps, &c.; but it is by no means 

peculiar to camps or fields of battle. In this neigh- 

bourhood are traces of a Roman road running to W. 

Leigh and Torrington, and another parallel to it, 

W. of Stratton another 
runs by the head of Bude haven towards Camelford. 
Half a mile from the town is a ſquare intrenchment 
of about an acre moated round, within which ſeveral 

Roman coins have been found; as alſo at two other 

ſquare forts near this town, called Binnomay and 

Walſborrow a. Other Roman ways may be traced be- 
tween Leſtwithel and Liſkard ; another W. of Leſt 

withel, near towards Towey by Caſtle Doar, an an- 

tient camp ®. FUF CV*ö˙V 
4 Launſton, otherwys cawlled Lo/tephan, yn old Lun 

« tyme cawlled Dunevet, is a walled town, ny yn cum- 
e pas a myle, but now ruinous; on the north fide of 

e the towne a caſtel ſtonding on a rokky hye hille 

, withyn the ſayd towne hath three round wardes; 
< part of the caſtel ſtonding north-weſt ys parcel of 
„“the walle of the towne. Ther be withyn this 
* towne three gates and a poſtern, and within this 
ce caſtel is a chapel and a hawle for ſyſes and ſeſſions, 
« and a common goal for all Cornwall. Withyn 
&« thys towne is a market, a mayre and burgeſſcs, 
with a chapel of Mary Magdalene to theyr uſes. 

Index has Dani, but in loc. Domnanenſes, as Flor. Wig. | 

| Lell. VII. 117. 

* Ib. VII. 117, 118. 
| ? Ant, 401. Pl. xxxvi. 5. 
"Lel. H. 73. 7 „ 
* Ex ſtemmate Gower & Mag. Brit. IV. 735. 
1 Gibſon. 
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« Tn a vale at the foot of the hille of the ſayd rowne 
« is a priory of canons regular dedicated to St. Ste- 


« phen, with a lytel village on a hille, and a paroch 
> Shah of St. Stephan . Biſhop Warwiſt erected 


« (ton, having ſuppreſſid a collegiate chirch of St. 
« Stephen having prebendaries, and gave the beſt 
« part of the landes to Launſtoun priory, and took 
« the reſidew himſelf. There yet ſtandith a chirch 
« of St, Stephen about half a mile from Launſton, 
« gn a hil wher the collegiate chirch was “.“ The 
tombs were in Warwiſt's church. In king John's re- 


mention of the biſhop, but Reginald earl of Cornwall 
makes the greateſt figures. The opinion is that 


« the chanons firſt dwellid on this hil, and cam thens 
« Jowne to a better and warmer ſite. In the priory 


« chirch-yard ſtandith alſo a paroche chirch. The act of parliament 1 Geo. I. empowered the Lord 


« wall of Dunevet is long and ſtrong and defenſably 


« hilia a countes buried in the chaptre houſe; 
« prior Horeſtun had a faire tumbe in the ſouth 


ile; prior Stephan richly tumbed. A long 


« yet ſtandith on the knappe of the hille, and 
« the moles that the keepe ſtands on is large, and 
« of a terrible height, and the arx of it having 
« three ſeveral wardes is the ſtrongeſt but not the 


north-caſt, by a gateway 120 feet long; at the angle 
on the right a round tower, called 'The Witch's ; 
further on a ſemicircular one, and the intermediate 
rampart 12 feet thick: from the laſt tower a covered 


cond 12, of the third 10. This laſt ward is 18 feet 
and a half diameter, divided into two rooms, with 
windows, and a chimney in the uppermoſt, the under- 


rery high, and once ſpread further into the town, and 
has a wall round its baſe. The baſecourt, half of 
which is covered with the buildings of the town, had 
antiently the ſpacious aſſize-hall, a chapel, &c. now 
al gone, but the county goal and the weſt gate into 
the town are more modern. From the different ſtyles 
of building in the caſtle one would judge part of it 
to be Roman work or on a Roman ſcite, being a ſta- 
tion of great import, and communicating with Strat- 
ton by a road, and coins have been found here. 
The town was built about goo, and the garretted 


callle walls. The chapel was rebuilt and enlarged 
Henry VI. for a pariſh church, and rebuilt 1 511, 
t Henry VII.! The caſtle fell from William earl of 


2 Ib. II. 71. | 
3 „ 
n Col. 2320. 


, 377 38. ; 
"Th "Cale, miſunderſtandin 


« the priory in the welt part of the ſuburbe of Lan- 


cital of the donors and donations of this priory is no 


« ſet l. The old houſe of prebendaries at St. Ste- 


« phan's on the hil, a mile out of toun. One Ma- 


« ſuburbe 5. Much of the large and auncient caſtel in ſummer, but in winter rapid and dangerous, 


« biggeſt that ever I ſaw in any auncient work in 
England b.“ The principal entrance is from the 


way leads to the keep which is 93 feet diameter: the 


| wall of the firſt ward not quite three feet, of the ſe- 


noſt being a dark dungeon. The hill is partly na- 
tural and partly artificial, was 220 feet diameter, and 


Walls which went round it are a continuation of the 


6 Tan. 68. n. a, 


. 
above- mentioned was collegiate before the Con- 
queſt. Warlewaſt, biſnop of Exeter, removed the 
ſecular canons from the hill into a more retired 
ſituation below the caſtle nearer the town, where he 
founded a priory of the order of St. Auſtin dedicated 
to the ſame ſaint. It had the privilege of a ſanctuary, 
and was the richeſt in Cornwall, valued at J. 354. or 
L. 392. per annum l. The only piece of antiquity in 
Launceſton is a Saxon door-caſe, probably removed 
from the caſtle, or St. Stephen's church, now at 
the White Hart inn, which may have been the pri- 
ory, and had old writing on the dining-room wall. 
Launceſton is one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
towns in the county, It was made a borough by 
Henry III. is well-built, and has a number of good 
ſhops in the centre: the north and ſouth gates entire. 
The aſſizes were conſtantly kept at Launſton, till an 


Chancellor to appoint any other place in the county 
for holding them . 1, | - 

Hellington, 10 miles 8. of Launceſton, is a ſmall 
corporation, borough, and market town. | 

The Lynher takes its name from the lake it makes 
before it joins the Tamar at Hamoaze, a ſmall ſtream 
Ha- 
moaze is the antient Tamerworth, appointed by Athel- 
ſtan to be the general boundary of the Corniſh 
Britons till broken in upon by the Valetorts, who 


held lands in Devonſhire in the Norman times m. 


The firſt carl of Cornwall is reported to have been 


| Gerlois before-mentioned, whoſe death was brought 


about by Uther Pendragon, ſor the ſake of his wife 
Igerna, in the fifth century. After him was Cadox, 


a ſincere friend to Arthur, who nominated his ſon 


Conſtantine to ſucceed him in the kingdom about the 


middle of the ſixth century. This ſeems to be the 


Conſtantine whom Gildas upbraids with his tyranny. 
The next earl or duke was Godric, barely mentioned 
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Kellington. 


Luynher r. 


Earls of 
Cornwall. 


by Knighton n. In the tenth century this honor was 


enjoyed by Eihelmar or Ailmar, a nobleman of king 
Ethelward's court, who founded Cerne, Eynſham, and 
Bruton abbies, about 987 and 1005, and died in the 


beginning of the eleventh century, leaving a ſon 


Ethelward ſlain by Canute, againſt whom he took up 


arms . Richard and William, earls of Moreton, were 
the next earls of Cornwall. Then Reginald de Dun- 
ſtanville, baſe ſon of Henry I. was advanced to the title 
by Robert earl of Glouceſter, his brother, 1140?. 


John held the title till his acceſſion to the crown, 


and after his death it was conferred on his ſecond ſon 


Richard by Henry III. and expiring with his ſon. 


Edmund, was conferred as mentioned by Camden till 
Edward III. erected it into a dukedom, and inveſted 


with it Edward the Black Prince. But this, accord- 


ing to the expreſs words of the grant, is limited to 


the firſt-born ſon and heir, on which account Richard 
II. was created duke of Cornwall by charter. So 


was Henry V. by his father Henry IV. Henry VI. 
delivered the duchy to his ſon prince Edward, and 
Edward IV. created his ſon Edward V. duke of 


Cornwall, as did Henry VII. his ſon, afterwards | 
Henry VIII. upon the death of his elder brother 
Arthur. James I. created his ſon Henry duke of 


Cornwall, which title on his deceaſe came to his 


brother Charles. 
kings have enjoyed this title by inheritance. 


f Lel. VII. 122. 5 Ib. III. 94. 
- hs. 33; | RX... 
o Hoveden 250, Du 


„Bar. I. 2. & aut. ibi cit. 


g Malmſbury, p. 105, ſays | Stephen created him earl of Cornwall; but Malmſbury expreſsly ſays it was 
10 1 to his brother. | . | ET 
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Rare 


The eldeſt ſons of ſucceeding 
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Rare Plants found in Cornwall. 


Anethum foeniculum. Common Fennel; on the ſea- 
banks and cliffs between Lalant and St, Ives and 
at the Land's- end. 
Antirrhinum minus, Leaſt Toadflax; in ſandy fields, 
in a bottom in the pariſh of Sancred. | 
- repens, Monſpeſſulanum. Creeping 
Toadflax; in the hedges near Penryn towards 
the weſt. | | 
Anthemis nobilis, Sweet ſcented creeping Chamo- 
| mile; in ſunny meadows and paſtures. | 
Arenaria verna. 
bank three miles and an half from the Land's- end. 
Aſparagus officinalis. Aſparagus or Sperage; A 
| on the cliffs at the Lizard point. | 
Aſplenium /anceo/atum. Spear Spleenwort ; on old 
walls and rocks, about St. Ives and elſewhere. 


marinum. Sea Spleenwort; on rocks near | 


the ſea. 


5 Avena nuda. Naked Oat graſs or Pilcorn ;z in | fields 


near the Land's-end. 

Bartſia vi/co/a. Marſh Eyebright or Cow wheat 1 5 

| in marſhy ground at the Land's-end. 

Beta maritima. 

| Mount" 5 Bay and Godru Hand in St. Toes 

_— 

Braſſea 3 
Penzance and elſewhere. 

Campanula hederacea. Tender Ivy. leaved Bell flower; 

| on moiſt and watery banks. 

Cheiranthus /nvatus. Sea ſtock July lower on the 

ET "OD 

Chelidonium glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy ; on 
the ſhore between Penzance and Market Fer. 

Cochlearia officinalis. 
graſs; on the ſea ſhore and mountainous parts. 


Conferva elongata. Pointed Conferva; on ſubmarine 


rocks and ſtones, 
— foeniculacea. Fennel Conferva; on cocks 
and ſtones in the ſea. | 
nigreſcens. 
and ſtones in the ſea near St. Tves. 
pariſitica. Feathered Confervaz on Fi, 
on the ſhore every where. 


ſtones i in the ſea. 


at Penzance ; moſt common on the Fucus nodoſus. 
— ſpongioſa. Sponge Conferva; on rocks and 
| 1 in the ſea. 
— vil. Hairy Conferva ; on rocks and 
' ſtones in the ſea. © 
Crithmum maritimum. Samphirez on the ſhore, at 
Piran Uthno, on the cliffs at Sr. Juſt „ and « on 
__ Scilly Nan, 
Droſera rotundifolia. Round leaved Sun Dew; in 
bogs at D and at Senan on Tarvarian 
commons. 
Erica multiflora. Fir em Heath; 
downs, going from Helsdon to the Lizard point, 
| at the Land's end. 
Eryngium maritimum. Sea Holly or Eryngo; on looſe 


ſand near the bridge, at Groythien and between _ 
| Tuncus acutus, 


Penzance and Marazion, 

Euphorbia peblis. Small purple Sea Spurge; on the 
| ſea ſhore between Penzance and Market jeu. 
Fortlandica. Portland Spurge; on the 


ſhore, 
1 


— cartilagineus. 


Mountain Chickweed; on a wet 


— ({HEATIS. * 


Sea Beet; on Mullion Gull Rocks in 


Jen Cabbage; on the ſhore one OD 


—  rubens. 


Common or Garden Scurvy 


Blackiſh Conferva; on 8 | 
— tomenteſus, elongatus. Woolly Toene; on the 


Gentiana fliformis. Marſh Centory; on a rotten ground 
— — pellucida. Pellucid Conferva; on rocks and 


polymorpha. Palmated "er on \ Fuci, L 


| Hypericum elodes. Marſh St. Peterſwort; on bogs) 


on Coonbilly | 


Oo N T 1. 


| Lepidi 


Fucus alatus. Winged Fucus ; on the coaſt. 

- albidus. White Fucus 3 on ſubmarine rocks 

and ſtones, 

- aculeatus, Prickly Fucus ; on the coaſt, 

—- bulboſus. Bulbous Fucus ; on the ſhore ener 
where. 


Cape weed or Fucus; on tie 

coaſt. y 
- capillaris, Capillary Fucus ; 47 - 3 ſubmarin 

ſtones near the ſhore. 
—— Ciliatus, Ciliated Fucus; on the coaſt, 
. concatenatus. Chain Fucus; on the coaſt, 
—— coccineus. Scarlet Fucus; on the coaſt, 
= confervoides. Rough Fucus ; on rocks. 
——» corneus. Horny Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks, 
— Criſpatus. Criſped Fucus; on ſubmarine rock 


Mercur 
M yrica 
M 
Panzcut 

fa 
Pinguic 


{hi 


and ſtones, Piſum 7 
—— diffuſizs. Diffuſe Fucus ; on ſubmarine rocks 2 
plentifully. Poligor 


— lum. Thread Fucus; on the coaſt. 
Narrow leaved Fucus, or Sea 
Thongs; on rocks and ſtones in the fea, u 
Fa haven, and on the Geer a rock half 
a mile from Penzance. 
Flote Fucus or Gulfred ; ; on "i 
ſhore near Falmouth. 
——e pinnatus. Pinnated Fucus ; on  fubmarin rd 
and ſtones every where. 
Red Fucus; on the conſt. 
——= ſactharinus. Sweet Laver or Sea Belts; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones. 
— == ſanguineus. Dock Leaved N on {the 
| coaſt. | 
——= filiquoſus. Podded Fucus; on the coaſt, 
- tamariſcifolius, ſelaginoides. Tamariſk leaved 
Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones, near 
Market leu, and elſewhere. | 
. tuberculatus. Round F ucus; on ſub malie 
rocks and ſtones near St. Ives. 


dantoli 
. 
Salfola 
Saxifra 


coaſt. 


between St. Ives and Penzance, at the Lands 
end, and elſewhere. 
——— campeſtris. Vernal Dwarf 3 in maul 
tainous paſtures about Perian round. 8 
Geranium maritimum. Sea Cranes bill; on ſandy 
and gravelly places near the Sea at Penzance. 
| Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed or Cat's foot, 
in dry mountainous paſtures, 
Herniaria glabra. Smooth Rupture wort; on gravel 
ground, at the Lizard point. 


grounds and watery places, near the Land's end 

Illecebrum verticillatum. Verticillate Knot grals, in 

Vauaatery places near ſprings, between &.. Calunb 
and St, Michaels, about Penzance, and on the 
rocks at Caſtle Treryn, 

Inula helenium, Elecampane; in meadows and ve 

pPaſtures near St. Ives. 

Sea hard Ruſh; on the ſandy hills 4 
Gwythien, and on the hills at Philac. 

Lavatera arborea, Sea Tree Mallow; on Mulliam 5 
rocks in Mount Bay and Godior) Hand in 9. K. 
bay, and elſewhere. 

| Lepidiu 


0 0 R N 


Lepidium Anglicum, 8 Pepperwort, on 
rubbiſh about Truro and Penryn. 

—ruderale. Narrow leaved wild Creſs or 
Dittander; 
about Truro. 


Liguſticum Cornubienſe, Cornwall Saxafrage or Corn- 


wall Lovage. 

Lichen lanatus. Woolly Liverwort; on rocksand ſtones. 
_—— niger. Black Liverwort ; on rocks and ſtones, 
at St. Ives and elſewhere. 

Linum anguftifolium. Narrow leaved wild Flax; in 
paſtures by the ſea ſides at St. Ives and at Truro. 


Mentha ar venſis G. a variety of Corn mint, in watery 


places, under an hedge at St. Berian. 
Mercurialis annua. French Mercury; in barren places. 
Myrica gale, Goule, Sweet Willow, or Dutch 
Myrtle; in fields and damp meadows. 
panicum dactylon. Creeping panic graſs; found on a 
ſandy bank between Penzance and Market jeu, 
Pinguicula villo/a. Cornwall Butterwort; in the mar- 
ſhes at Til ( hampton, and elſewhere, 


piſum maritimum. Sea Pea; on the ſea ſhore near Pen- 


zance, where the Sanol Maritima grows. 
Poligonum aviculare e, maritimum ; Sea Knot grals, 
on ſandy ſhores, near Penzance, 
Rhodiola oe. 
end. 


Koſa eglanteria. Sweet Bryar or  Folumine; on rocks 


at the Land's End, and at Mount's Bay. 
Rumex acetocella, Sheeps Sorrel ; 
ſandy fields. On St. Mi chael's s Mount. 
Santolina maritima. Sea Cudweed; on the ſea ſhore 
between Penzance and St. Michael's Mount, 
Salfola fruticoſa. Shrubby Glaſs Wort; on the ſhore. 


Saxifraga ftellaris, Hairy Kidney Wort; on wet 
ſtones: and rocks and banks of rivers; near Caſtle i 


Treryn in the pariſh of St. Levan. 

Sedum anglicum. Engliſh Stonecrop; on ſtony 480 
and ſparry cocks. - - 

Borlaſe mentions a remarkable 1 about 
four feet high, Sedum majus arboreſcens vulgare 
of Ray; found in an old cellar in Senan, near 
the Land's-end, which moſt probably is the 


on the ſea ſhore, and on rubbiſh - 


Trifolium ornithopoides. 


CNEL] on rocks, at the Land- 8 


in meadows and 


w A E: 4 


Sempervioum arboreum of Linnæus. This is not 
eſteemed indigenous. 


Scilla autumnalis. Leſſer Autumnal Star Hyacinth ; 


in dry paſture, at the Lizard Point. 

verna, Vernal Star Hyacinth or Squil; in 
meadows and paſtures about St. Ives, and elſe- 
where. 


Schoenus albus. White flowered Ruſhgraſs; in mar- 
ſhes. 

mariſcus. Long rooted Baſtard Cyperus; on 
bogs between Penzance and Market jeu. 

Scrophularia ſcorodonia. Balm leaved Figwort ; near 
the ſea ſhore at St. Ives. 


Sibthorpia Europa. Baſtard Moneywort ; 5 found 
near ſprings and rivers. 


Sorbus domeſtica. True Service tree, in the moun- 


tainous parts of this county, 


Spergula laricina. Ciliated 3 in meadows 


and ſandy heaths. 


Teucrium ſcorodonia. Woodſage; on St. Mi chast's 


Mount. 

Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's ws; in 
meadows and fields, „„ 

Birds foot Trefoil; in mea- 


dows and ſandy — near Marazion and Pen- 
zance. 


Ulva articulata. Jointed Laver; on ſubmarine rocks 


and ſtones. Pons 5 = | 
= coccinea, Scarlet Layer; on rocks and ſtones in 
the ſea near Plymouth and Falmouth. 


— dichotoma. Forked Laver; on rocks and ſtones. 


— lafiuca, Green Lader or NM Green; on 


the coaſt, 
—— pavonia. Striated Laver or Turky Feather; 
on the coaſt. 


Urtica pilulifera. Roman Nettle; in a ſhady ditch | 
at Pelinvran. | 
Vaccinium myrtillus, Black Whortle . or Bil- 

berrys; on the damp parts of heaths. 
Valeriana rubra. Red Valerian; on walls and rubbiſh, 
Zoſtera marina g. A variety of Graſs Wrack; on the 
„ e „ 
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NORTHERN HUNDREDS, SOUTHERN HUNDREDS, EASTERN HUNDREDS, 


I Branton _ 

2. Sherwell 

3. Hartland 

4. Shebb ear 

5. Fremington 

6. South Moulton 
7 Black Torrington 
8Winckleigh 
9.Tawton 


14Taviſtock 


15.Roborough 
16.Teignbridge . 
17.Plymton 

18. Ermington 


10 Stanborough 


20. Col ebridge 


21 Highitor or Heyt or 


22 Bampton 
23. Tiverton 
24. Halbert on 


23. Weſt Budleigh 


26. Hi ghridge 
27. Hemyoke 


28 Clyſton 


29. Ott ery 


30OExminſter 


10Witheredge 
Ul. Liſt on 
12. Wonford 
13. Crediton 


31 Eaſt Budleigh | 
32 Culliton 
33.Axminſter 
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DEV 0 * H I R E. 


HE hithermoſt part of the country of the Dan- 
monii, which I have already mentioned, 1s 


now commonly called Devonſbire; by the Corniſh ; 
Britons Deunan, by the Welſh Deufneynt, q. d. the 


deep vallies, becauſe the lower parts of it are chiefly 
inhabited; by the Saxons Deuenychipe“, whence 
comes the Latin name Devonia, and the common con- 


traction of it Denſhire, and not from the Danes, as 
ſome half. learned ſcioliſts warmly maintain. 


This county is broader both ways than Cornwall, 


| furniſhed with more commodious harbours on both its 


coalts, and no leſs rich in tin mines, eſpecially to- 
It is divided into more verdant 


abounds more with towns and buildings. The ſoil 
is in ſome parts but poor, yet would repay the huſ- 
bandman's toil better if good husbandry, diligence, 
and money were united. No part of England requires 
ſo much expence in culture, it being in many places 
abſolutely barren, unleſs manured with ſea ſand, 
which has a ſtrong fertilizing quality, and as it were 
impregnates the ſoil. 
the ſhore it is dear. 


In deſcribing this county I ſhall begin with the 


Weſt fide, which is waſhed by the Tamar, and then 


take a view of the South which lies on the ſea. From 
thence I ſhall paſs along the Eaſt ſide which borders 
on Dorſet and Somerſetſhire to the North coaſt, which 


Is bounded by the Severn ſea. 

The Tamar, which divides the counties here, firſt 
receives the little river Lid from the eaſt, on 
which is Lidſton a ſmall market-town, and Lidford, 


now a little village, formerly a famous town, OO 


ſulfered greatly in the Daniſh invaſion, A. D. 997. 
It uſed, as appears from Domeſday book, to be rated 


in the ſame manner and at the ſame time with 


London. The little river Lid is fo confined by the 


rocks at the bridge here, and falls down ſo high a2 


precipice to ſuch a depth in the ground, which 
it continually hollows for itſelf, that to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of travellers the Water is not ſeen but ly 
the noiſe heard, 


Lower down, the Tamar receives the little river 
Teave, on which is Teavi i/toke, commonly called Ta- 


ole, antiently famed for the abbey founded here by 


= Ordulph fon of Orgar earl of Devon by the direction 


of a viſion about A. D. 961. 


The ſpot, ſays 


Malmesbury © „is extremely pleaſant from the conve- 


nience of the ſurrounding woods, plenty of fiſh, a well- 


built church, and the river, which running through the 


ofices a, carries off all filth. St. Rumon, a biſhop, is 
celebrated here, where he lies buried, and in the ſame 
adbey is the tomb of Orgar, and the remarkably 
large mauſolæum of his ſon Ordulf of gigantic 


; ber Depnapcype. G6. Depenapejne, Dernanrejpe, and Depnas. 
© Geſft. Pont. L. II. p. 146. 
Hops, but effices, i e. of the monaſtery, which Malmſbury is deſcribing. Hi 


Sax. Chr. ſub anno. 


Not 


Gibſe 


Hence in places diſtant from 


ſize and prodigious ſtrength, being able to force 


iron bars, and ſtride over a ſtream ten feet wide, 


if we may believe the ſame author. The church had 


not ſtood thirty years before it was burned by the 


Danes. It recovered itſelf however and became fa- 
mous for the laudable foundation of lectures con- 
tinued to the laſt age in our mother tongue the Saxon, 


to prevent the knowledge of it from being en | 


though it has now fallen into diſuſe. 


The Tamar increaſed by the Teave glides on to its 


mouth, where the river Plim falls with it into the 
ſea, and gives the town ſituate on its banks the name 
of Plmmouth, which was antiently called Sten, and 
ſeems to have conſiſted of two towns. 
parliament rolls, 13 Henry IV. we have Sutton 


For in the 


Saxon lecture. 


lim rs 


Plimouth, 


Vautort and Sutton Prior, from its belonging partly 


to the family of Vautort and partly to the Prior f. In 


Pears. | 


the laſt age it roſe from a fiſhing village to a large 
town, for populouſneſs equal to a city, as it now ap- 
This is owing to the convenience of the 
harbour which admits the largeſt veſſels under full 


fail, and has very ſecure anchorage for great ſhips 


both in the Tamar and the Plim. 
againſt an enemy: for in the middle of the entrance 


It is alſo fortified 


is St. Michael's Iſland, with fortifications of its own. 


The harbour likewiſe near the town is well fortified 


on both ſides, and has a chain to ſtretch acroſs it | 
when occaſion requires; alſo a pier to the ſouth, and 
on the adjoining hill a caſtle ſuppoſed to be built by 


the Yautorts. The town is divided into four wards, 


having over all a mayor appointed by Henry VI. 
and under him formerly a captain of each ward, 


which had alſo its inferior officer. I ſhall take the 


liberty juſt to mention the fabulous combat of 


Corinceus with the Giant Gogmagog here, in a line 
or two of the Architrenius concerning our Giants: 


Hos avidum belli robur Corincus Averno 
Pracipites miſit, cubitis ter quatuor altum 
Gegmagog Herculea ſuſpendit in aera lucta, 
Antheumgque ſuum ſcopulo detruſit in æquor, 
Potavitque dato Thetis ebria ſanguine fluftus, 
Diviſumque tulit mare corpus, Cerberus umbram. 


Theſe ſavage monſters, train'd to war and blood, 
Daſh'd Corinceus to the Stygian flood. | 
Aloft in air tall Gogmagog he bore, 
And flung the Giant from his rocky ſhore, 
While ocean feaſted on his waſted gore. 


His corpſe twelve cubits length the waves o 'erſpread, 


And his ſoul flitted to the infernal dead. 
The rock whence the Giant is reported to have 


been hurled is now called the Haw, a hill between 


the town and the ſea, from whoſe ſummit, which is a 
pleaſant Plain, is a delightful proſpect all round, | 


7 8 


is words are * monachor um. 


10 ion tranſlates it © the hugh bulk of Mauſolæ us his n- be is called Ordulf.“ Strange that the learned Saxoniſt mould 0 ſar 


* his Latin as to give Ordulf a new name. 
Of Ph impton. 


. deductis velis; without ſpreading the ſails, G. It is, certainly juſt the contrary, Ainſworih gives deducere vela, to furl ſails, 


II. 197. without Hribiꝶ fail, Holland. 
vol. I. 


H 


and 


3 
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and on it is fixed a very handſome compaſs for the uſe but the hote ſoon falls back and gives paſl; ge to the Franc 


of ſeamen. This place is not very large, but renowned river Dert, which, riſing in the hated of the county, Dy, by his 
among nations, not only for the commodiouſneſs of the ruſhes through the dreary * mountainous tra deſcen 
harbour but for the bravery of the inhabitants. It called from it Dertmore, where loadſtones haye lately by the 
Francis gave birth, ro mention no more, to Sir Francis Drake, been diſcovered. It rolls the ſand from the mine, wigs Henin 
8 knight, the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſea officer in our time, (which gradually fills up the channel) through the from 
Who firſt, in order to repair the loſſes he had ſuffered foreſt of Dertmore, where © David: de Sciredun held 9, Carew 
from the Spaniards, as he has himſelf told me, © lands in Sciredun and Siplegh by the ſervice I Her 
blocked up as it were the whole gulph of Mexico * finding two arrows when the king came to hunt in north, 
with his victories for two years, traverſed the iſthmus © the foreſt l.“ Thence it runs through Dertintm Dan now c 
of Darien, and thence taking a view of what the once the barony of the Martins, lords of Keimes in ſhips 
Spaniards call the South Sea, like Themiſtocles fired Wales, to Totnes, This antient little town, hanging ta, muell! 
by the trophies of Miltiades, thought he ſhould be from welt to eaſt on the ſide of a ſteep hill, was for. the Br 
wanting to himſelf, his country, and his own glory, merly very conſiderable. * It paid tax, according were 
if he did not fail through it. In 1577 ſetting fail to Domeſday, only when Exeter paid, and then Near i 
from hence he entered the Strait of Magellan, and in * 4od. and when there was any expedition by ſea or mily 0 
two years and ten months, by favour of heaven and “ land, Totenes, Barneſtaple, and Lidford paid in * from 
his own good conduct, failed round the globe, with va- “ the ſame proportion as Exeter paid n.“ King John hereaft 
rious changes of fortune, the ſecond ſince Ma- gave it licence to chuſe a mayor for its chief magiſtrate, refiden 
gellan. On which theſe lines were addreſſed to and Edward I. granted it many privileges; and the ir de 
him: . 9 7 | Zouches according to the tradition of the place after. to the 
| FT wards built the caltie, It was once the eſtate of Iudeal f time 
Drake, perarrati novit quem terminus orbis, wes 3 de, ea 0 
ſurnamed de Totenats, afterwards of William Brixer rok mily is 
Quenique ſeniel mundi vidit uterque polus, | 5 nn ; pol. mily 
Si taceant homines, facient te ſydera notum; 5 nobleman, „ Pie rr ( „ patts. 
tis immemor efſe ſui. the Breofes, and from them likewiſe by a daughter her mo 
Sol neſcit com to George de Cantilupe lord of Abergavenny, whoſe veral 
Drake, whom the world's great boundary has known, ſiſter Milicent being married to Eudo de la Zach | having 
And either pole with wonder once beheld, brought it by marriage to the Zouches, and in WW tivided 
The ſtars themſelves, if ve WS, OA on, them it continued till the attainder of John lord unge 
Nor Sol the partner of his courſe conceal. Zouch for ſiding with Richard III. Henry VII a3 ket 
The reſt of hisaQions, and thoſe of other commanders, I am told, gave it to Peter Edgecumbe, a perſon of Ley fon 
natives of this place, being foreign to my purpoſe, I rank and prudence. To this town adjoins Berie ky of Oxfe 
| leave to hiſtorians. I have nothing to add except Pomerey, named from the noble family of the P.. „ Teipn 
that in the reign of William II. Ealphegus a learned mereys, who hold the firſt rank in theſe parts, and the mo 
and married prieſt flouriſhed here. Before the year had a beautiful caſtle ſituated further from the river d. which t 
1102 the clergy in England were not forbidden to and a little more to the eaſt, This family is de- ſtuatior 
marry. Then Anſelm arcbiſhop of Canterbury in- ſcended from Radulphus de Pomerey, who, in the EAT. 
troduced celibacy among them in defiance both Conqueror's time, held Miche, Dunewineſdon, Bra- officer « 
mM Scripture and nature, as our writers of that age ewwordine, Pudeford, Horewood, Torilande, Holeconh, Victory, 
complain; and Henry of Huntingdon i elsly ſays and this Berie, &. Totnes antiently gave name horrid « 
of that prelate; « He prohibited the prieſts from to the whole adjacent coaſt, Here the Britiſh near the 
having wives, Which before were not prohibited. hiſtory makes Brute the founder of the nation flouriſh 
« Some thought this a great act of purity, but others to have landed, and Havilan n the poet following that which e 
of great danger, being apprehenſive that while tradition ſings thus in his Architrenius: ; and nea 
« they aimed at a degree of purity above the power having 
« of nature they would fall into moſt horrible im- ide dato curſu Brutus comitatus Achate, gs 
"i purities, to the diſgrace of the Chriſtian name.” Gallorum ſpoltis cumulatis navibus @quor Burgun 
Mlore inland, not far from the river Plim, is Exarat, & ſuperis auraque faventibus uſus, might 
Plimpton, © Plimpton, a pretty conſiderable market town, where Littora. fælices intrat Totoneſia portur. ceſlors, 
däagaklanare the miſerable remains of Hyg of which many Hons Boots nd tis riend Achates ſteer'd, have wl 
perſons "He e e ene BAL ve eee call When fraught with Gallic ſpoils their ſhips appear: ſeize thi 
£3 Caſtle-gard, It was the chief ſeat of the Redvers „„ 1 9 from ta] 
A Ne | Ihe heav'ns and winds were al} at their command, 
Rivers, barons of Plimpton, and earls of Devon. And happy Totnes welcom'd them to land. this hoy 
 Plinmptox St. Adjoining to it was Plimpton St. Mary, whoſe glory E 2 en 
Mary. declined when the college of canons decayed, which The river Dert before-mentioned leaving Tomes Ptolemy 
f had been founded by William de Warlewaſt biſhop bridge, under which it heaps up the ſand from the "SO 
3ledbery, of Exeter. More to the eaſt is Modbery, a ſmall mines, paſſes lowly through fruitful grounds on both the fro 
| town, which prides itſelf in having belonged to the ſides of it to its mouth, over which on a hill hang Britiſh u 
i antient and knightly family of the Champernulphs, Dertmouth, which is much reſorted to by merchants ! rive it f 
Champer- commonly called Champernons, which derived moſt of and veſſels on account of the commodiouſueſs of it which t 
nons. their renown from an heir of the Vautorts, harbour, defended by two caſtles. It has a mayor h thatched 
| From the mouth of the Plim, where the ſouth grant of Edward III. It once owned for its lords, as ht ſhips *, 
coaſt of this county begins, the land opens with a times changed, the Zouches, Nicholas de Teuteſbuy, with th 
gert point. ſpacious and broad front as far as to the Stert point, and the Briences, and made ſeveral vigorous defence barren... 
| (for that is the meaning of the Saxon word Sreont), againſt the French. In 1704, Mon. de Chaltel d „ Was 
u Sir Francis Hawkins, and his ſon Sir Richard, | | | P Alte t 
VII. p, 217. | | e Godu 
* Biſhop Gibſon tranſlates /zzallida, dirty, and ſeems to derive the name of the tract thence, whereas is it from the river Dert. Cand " Hence 
would not have been guilty of ſuch 4 Pun, | . | from Abel 
| | Teſta de Nevill. | " Pliny | 
m Domeſd. p. 198, b. Mr. Camden has not quoted the original exactly, but it is follo ved in the Tranſlation, * Prior 
a John Hanvill, corruptly called Haviland, originally of Anneville in Normandy, was born in England, educated at Oxford, a en p bried at v 
St. Albans, wherc he died and was buried about the beginning of the 13th century, His Architrentus i in 9 books is a mixture 0 C. 27 
and panegyric on public vice and virtue, with ſeveral hiſtorical digtreſſions. A MS, ot it is in the Jodleian library MS, Dig 5 Op 4 
Tanner, Bib, Brite Warton s Hiſt, of yg hone bo Diflert, * Mo 


France, 


Fr inte f theſe parts 
France, * Who interrupted the trade of theſe p 
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which is reckoned in Somerſetſhire, and in which are 1 
7 1 a tien 
by his piracies and had burnt Plimmouth“, making a to be ſeen ſundry antient monuments, ſuch as ſtones owes, 
. here, was intercepted and flain with his men placed in triangles or circles, and one among the reſt 
by the peaſants and women. I muſt not omit Stoke inſcribed with Saxon or rather Daniſh characters as it 
4 1 which adjoins to it, and took its name ſhould ſeem for the direction of travellers. $i 
7 a noble Fleming its lord, and deyolved to the The Ex or Iſca flows thence ſouth through Teeifordton, 
ph by a daughter of Mohun, ſo called fromthe two fords, now Tever/on ; whoſe glory Tiverton, 
rews ; 
co hi ſea follows the turns of the land to the and wealth is the woollen manufacture. Then it paſſes 
- g . "I. i 0 
rch, and forms a large bay near ten miles in circuit, through very rich grounds, receiving the two prin- 
2 led Torbay, a very convenient harbour for Cipal rivers thereabouts, the Creden from the weſt, Creder r. 
3 : . 
rot yt hen the ſouth-weſt wind blows, having a and the Columb from the eaſt. On the Creden in the Columb r. 
ips W 


ſmall village of the ſame name on it, once the ſeat of 
the Bruers (who in the time of Richard I. and John 


which gave name to the great family of the Chidleys ; 
and near the mouth Biſhop's Teignton, ſo called from 
having belonged to the biſhops, in which, becauſe 
it was a place of ſanctuary, John de Grandiſon the 
Burgundian biſhop of Exeter, as foreſeeing what 


cellors, according to the words of his will, might 
have where to lay their heads if ever the king ſhould 
ſeize their temporalities a. But his deſign was ſo far 
from taking place, that his ſucceſſors have now loſt 
this houſe and almoſt all the reſt of their poſſeſſions. 
Six miles from hence the river Iso mentioned by 
Ptolemy, called by the Britons c, and by the 
Saxons Ex, empties itſelf at a ſpacious mouth into 
the ſea Whether it had its name from Jcaw, the 
Britiſh word for eIder- trees * I know not. Some de- 


which the northern nations, as well as the Britans, 
tiatched their houſes and faſtened the joints of their 


with them. This river riſes in Exmore a dreary 


» Wrlfingh, Hiſt. p. 369, 370. 
D All the noble ſamily af the ear]! 
1dWin, P- 411. 


Tt ene P; | » *(0 : . 
Fs 27 . v. Winifrid, calls Exanceſter, Aldeſcancgſter. which 


' Plivy Nat. Hiſt. XVI. c. 35. 


— 


might happen, built a beautiful houſe, that his ſuc- 


tive it from reeds, called by the Britans Zeſt, with 


[bips*, But as no reeds are found here I cannot agree 


barren tract near the Severn, the greateſt part of 


by miſlake for Aldercancgfler. Tan. Not. Mon. p. 


early periods of the Engliſh church was an epiſ— 
copal ſee in a town of the ſame name Cridiantun now 


Jeruſalem Caer Salem,, Paris Caer Paris, Rome 


Cridiantun, or 


. | Kirton, the birthplace of that Winifred or Boniface, & Te 
a en! pro 1 Heat 6 875 who converted * Heſſians, Thuringians, and Fri- ee _ 
_ 5 D TRA 7 . pes the Carews) ſians of Germany to the Chriſtian faith. The town is 4po/tle. 
* which come the Lords Hunſclon e, of whom nos only noted = . — —_— ny fre- 
hereafter, A little higher up is Hacombe, once the quented, and for the palace of t * f . e e 
reſidence of Jordan Fitz. Stephens knight, called from rare the mags Viet mp wor "y 2 of 

it de Hacombe, by whoſe daughter Cecily it came wag + af Fg wo * * pot : * ol 1 1 
to the Archdeacon family, and from them in proceſs ©0947 which comes from h 4 SO e = „ 
of time by Hugh Courteney to the Carews, whole fa- FOWn of Columbton, to which it gives name, and Coluncon. 

ily is ſtill very numerous and conſiderable in theſe which was bequeathed by Alfred to his younger ſon ; 
-" 5 Jane daughter of that Hugh, and heireſs to and near Po/timere, the ſeat of the famous and antient Poltimore, 
* mother, marrying Nicholas lord Carew, had ſe- family of ee 2 CD the ſc. 1 3 = | 
veral children, the eldeſt of whom, Thomas, be- rer now merealed, but Dranc * out date rigs 

| having himſelf undutifully towards his mother, ſhe ſtreams to the 8 mills, PX * DF. 4. Das 

' divided this very large eſtate between her three the city Iſca, to Wark it gives name. W ence MONIORUMs 
jounger ſons (from whom ſprang the Carews of Alexander Necham „„ 3 
Hacombe, Anthony, and Berie), and John Pere, _ Exonie fama celeberrimus Iſcia nomen 
her ſon by her ſecond husband, from whom the earls Ppræbuit.— | | | 
of Oxford are deſcended. g. bs * NE 

Teignmouth next preſents itſelf, a little village at The famous Iſcia gives to Exon e | 
the mourh of the river Teign, whence its name; at This city is called by Prolemy Isca, by Antoninus 

which the Danes who were ſent before to diſcover the IS Dunmontorum for Danmoniorum, by others 
ſruation and approach to Britain firſt landed about falſely Augy/ta, as if the Legio II. Aug. had been ſtationed 
A, D. 800, and having killed the commanding there, whereas I ſhall hereafter ſhew it was placed at 
officer of the place, took it for an omen of future c Silurum; by the Saxons ExanceapTtep and 
1iſtory, which they afterwards purſued with the moſt Afpyfeton from the monks; now Excefter, in Latin 
horrid cruelty over the whole iſland. More inland, Exonia, in Britiſh Caer J&, Caer Uth, and Pencaer, 
near the ſource of the Teign, is Chegford, where once q. d. a chief city. Caer, to obſerve once for all, Caer its 
flouriſhed the family of the Prows; then Chidley, ſignifies among the Britans a city; whence they called meaning. 


Caer Ruſfayne. Thus Carthage according to Solinus » | 


was called in the Punic language Cartheia, q. d. the 
New City. We find too that Caer ſignified a city 
among the Syrians, who being acknowledged to have 


left their language as the parent of all future lan- 
guages. This city,” ſays Malmsbury *, „though 
„ ſituate in a marſhy and dreary foil, which will 


firſt peopled the world, it ſeems highly probable they 


* ſcarce yeild bad oats, often only producing empty 


© huſk without grain, yet by its magnificence, the 
« wealth of its inhabitants, and the reſort of 
ce ſtrangers, carries on ſo great a trade that nothing 
ce uſeful is wanting in it.” It ſtands on the eaſt ſide 


of the Iſc, on an hill ſloping gently to the eaſt, but 


more ſteep to the weſt, is defended by ſtout ditches 
and walls with many towers, is in circuit a mile and 
an half, with ſeveral large ſuburbs, has fifteen 
Pariſh churches, and in the higheſt part of it near 
the eaſt gate a caſtle antiently called Rougemont, 
once the ſeat of the Weſt Saxon kings, afterwards of 
the earls of Cornwall, now remarkable only for its 


s of Dover and Monmouth, and viſcount Falkland in North Britain. G. 


94. 


puzzled bp. Tanner, Bib. Brit, n. Creſſy calls it Adesfancefter, either | 


Prior of St. Nicholas, Excter. 
bried at Worceſter. 


C. 27. Carthada, 


F 


G. but on what authority I know not, for Leland and Tanner make him prior of Cirenceſſer, and 
See Warton ubi ſup, | 


* De Geſt. Pont. II. p. 145. —_ 
Ro 0 antiquity 
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joſeph Iſca- 
nus. 


S 


antiquity and ſituation. It commands the city and 
country below, and a fine view of the ſea. In the 
eaſt part of the city is the cathedral church, ſur- 
rounded with handſome buildings, founded by king 
Athelſtan in honour of St. Peter, and filled by him 
with monks, according to the hiſtory of the place. 
Afterwards Edward the Confeſſor, the monks being 
removed to Weſtminſter, placed here a biſhop's ſee, 
transferring hither the ſees of Cornwall and Crediton, 
and appointing Leofric a Britan firſt biſhop, whoſe 
ſucceſſors enlarged the church with buildings and re- 
vennes, and William Bruer, the gth in ſucceffion from 
him in 1224 inſtead of the diſplaced monks introduced 
a dean and 24 prebendaries. At that time flouriſhed 
2 poet who derived both his birth and name from 
this city, Joſeph Iſcanus, a bright genius, whoſe 
works were as much admired as thoſe of the antients, 
and his poem on the Trojan war has been publiſhed 


more than once in Germany under the name of Cor- 
„ na 1 


When lſca became ſubject to the Romans does not 


certainly appear; but J am ſo far from affirming with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that it was taken by Veſpaſian, 


when under the auſpices of the emperor Claudius, he 
was, to uſe the words of Suetonius?, “ ſhewn to the 
« world,” that I hardly think it was then built. It ſeems, 


| however, to have been ſomewhat conſiderable under 


the Antonines ; for hither and no further Antoninus 


carries his Itinera in theſe parts. It did not come 


completely into the hands of the Saxons till 465 
years after their arrival in Britain. Then. Athelſtan 
drove the Britans out of the whole city, which they 
had before inhabited equal in power with the Saxons, 
forced them acroſs the Tamar, and fortified the city 
with a rampart, a wall of hewn ſtone, and balwarks *. 
From this time it received many favours from our 
kings, and among others as we read in the Con- 
queror's ſurvey *, the privilege of * not being taxed 


but when London, York, and Wincheſter were taxed, 


i. e. at half a mark of ſilver for military ſervice, 


and whenever, in caſe of an expedition, the army 


went out by ſea or land, it contributed in the pro- 


portion of five hides.” It has fince been from time 


to time harraſſed by various calamities; firſt by the 
fury of the Danes in 875, but moſt of all by Suene 


the Dane in 100g by the treachery of Hugh its 


Norman governor, being levelled with the ground 
from the eaſt to the weſt gate. It had ſcarce re- 
covered itſelf when the Conqueror cloſely beſieged 


it, at which time the inhabitants, not content to ſhut 
its gates, inſulted him with reproachful language, 


but on the falling down of part of the wall, which 


the hiſtorians of that age aſcribe to the hand of 
| heaven, it preſently ſurrendered. At this time, as 


« appears from Domeſday book b, * the king had in 
& this city 300 houſes, and it paid 15 J. a year: 48 
% houſes were deſtroyed after the king came to 
« England.” It afterwards ſuſtained three ſieges, but 

_ eaſily ſurmounted them all: the firſt by Hugh 


Courtney earl of Devon in the civil war between the 


houſes of York and Lancaſter : the ſecond by Perkin 


Warbeck, that mock prince, a youth of deſperate 
fortunes, who endeayoured to paſs for Richard duke 


of York, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. and raiſed a dan- 


- gerous war: the third by the Corniſh rebels 1549, 
when the inhabitants, though reduced to the greateſt 
extremities, continued in their allegiance till John 
lord Ruſlel relieved them. | oper | 


v Ib, The original has 18 U. ugh, G, 


Y A miſtake for Tacitus Vit. Agric, c. 1 EL fatis monſlratus, 
6 . 
1 | 


1 
But Exeter ſuffered not ſo much from theſe ene. 


mies as from certain Weares, as they are called, lad milies, 
acroſs the river Iſc by Edward e Courtney earl gf anceſto 


Devon, who had a quarrel with the citizens, Which 3 
prevented the approach of all veſſels to the city, fy  remar 
that goods are brought from Topſham, a little tow k dence c 
three miles off. Nor have theſe obſtructions been 1 _ 
removed notwithſtanding ſeveral acts of parliament falls oh 
made for that purpoſe. From theſe a little neigh. enn 
bouring town was called Weare, antiently Heneatyy A 14 
formerly the eſtate of Auguſtine de Bas, from whom It * 
came by inheritance to John de Holand, who, in , e 
ſeal which I have ſeen *, bore a lion rampant looking en 
backward betweeen fleurs de lis. The government "wo * 
of this city is in the hands of 24 perſons, out of = 0 
| at 


whom is annually choſen a mayor, who governs here 
with four bailiffs. The old Oxford tables make it, the cot 
longitude 19 11”. its latitude 50% 49”. diſon b 


I muſt not forget to mention that this city has had is D e 
dukes. Richard II. king of England created his own e. WIR 
brother John Holand earl of Huntingdon firſt duke gf q Fg 
Exeter, but Henry IV. deprived. him of this rank, 50 
leaving him only the title of earl of Huntingdon, 1 x 
which he loſt with his life by the hand of the exe. : 2%. 
cutioner. Some years after Henry V. created in hi runs Ol 


place Thomas de Beaufort earl of Dorſetſhire, 4 Haton, a 
diſtinguiſhed warrior of the houſe of Laucaſter. by Fit f 
He dying without iſſue, John Holand, ſon of John 


/ ſhould ſi 
before-mentioned, as heir to his brother Richard logy, th: 
who died without iſſue, and alſo to his father, was which he 

completely reſtored by Henry VI. to his father's de no err 
honour, and left it to his ſon Henry, who, while tion RII 
the houſe of Lancaſter kept its ground, enjoyed it nifying i 
with great renown ; but when the houſe of York bill by th 
aſcended the throne he became a melancholy inſtance its propr 
how little dependence is to be placed on proſperity, marriage 
This Henry duke of Exeter, though he had married the | witha f 
ſiſter of Edward IV. was reduced to ſuch want as to marquis 
be ſeen begging his bread in rags, and barefoot in Below 
Flanders . After the battle of Barnet, where he channel a 
fought bravely againſt Edward IV, he was not to be on the ec 
found till his body was caſt upon the coaſt of Kent, old hiſto 
as if he had been ſhipwreckt. Long after this Exeter Ma princes v 
had its marquis, Henry Courtney, ſon of Catharine ® Brunabur 
daughter of Edward IV. whom Henry VIII. advanced Reginald 
to that honour. But his great fortune raiſed for this of Axmi; 
marquis, as it had done for the firſt duke, a great daughter 
ſtorm, which, by his attempt to change the gorern- of Nezwen 
ment, ſoon overſet him. For having among other runs thro 
things aſſiſted with money and advice Reginald Pole devern ſe; 
(afterwards Cardinal, who had fled from England to WM The fir 
the Emperor and the Pope), in his defigns againſt his Way into t. 
country and ſovereign, who had now renounced the Nouovxr 
Pope's authority, he was arraigned and condemned in Hertyp, 
with others to lofe his head. The title of ear! of tertlong: 
Exeter is now, by favour of king James, enjoyed by tn of St. Ne 


Cecil lord Burgbley, a truly good man, and the * earl Godu 
worthy ſon of a worthy family, being eldeſt fon of ſugular v. 
William Cecil, baron Burghley, high treaſurer of the credul 


England, whoſe prudence was long the bulwark of tiered a f 
England's tranquillity. _ | | am lativeg of 
From hence to the mouth of the river there is n. ilterwards 
thing remarkable for antiquity except Exminſter, a- ſendeq b 
tiently Exanminſter, bequeathed by king Alfred 9 under Hen 
his younger ſon; and Pouderham caſtle, built by 0 celle gut 


Iſabella Rivers, and long the reſidence of the antient Arundel, 


family of the jCourtneys, who are deſcended from The na: 
the earls of Devon, and allied to the greateſt f ie Rory, 
8 Malmſb. ut ſup. P. 100. 2 Ro. bear 
* Ch. 3.4. E. III. 4 Philip de Comines, c., u old 
3 8 milies, "mt, 


Vou, 1 
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milies, fill flouriſh and do credit to their noble 
anceſtors: At the mouth of the river, on the op- 
dolte bank, as its name thews, ſtands Exanmout h, 
remarkable only for its name and for being the reſi- 


dence of ſiſnermen. 


More eaſt ward the Otterey (q. d. the Otter's river) 
falls into the ſea, paſſing by Honiton, a town well 
known to all who have been in theſe parts, and 
giving its name to ſeveral] places. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe are, above Honiton, Mohun's 
0ttery, antiently belonging to the Mohuns, trom 
whom it came by marriage to the Carews: below 
Honiton (near Holcombe, where live the knightly fa- 
mily of Le Denis, who derive their origin and name 
from the Danes ©) Sr. Mary's Ottery, ſo called from 
the college of St, Mary, founded by Juhn Gran- 
aiſon biſhop of Exeter, who had accumulated 
the wealth of all the clergy in his dioceſe into his 
ovn hand, perſuading them to make him their heir ge- 
neral, that he might apply it to pious uſes in en- 
dowing churches and founding hoſpitals and 
colleges, which he is ſaid ro have performed very 
pioully. 1 2 

From the mouth of the Ottery the broken ſhore 
runs out to the eaſt by Budley, Sidmouth, and 
Futon, antiently noble harbours, now fo choaked up 


by the ſea as to have in a manner Joſt all uſe. I 


ſhould ſuppoſe both from the diſtance and the etymo- 
logy, that Seaton was the Mo RI DUN U of Antoninus, 


which he places between Durnovaria and Iſca (if there 
beno error in the copies) and which is called by contrac- 


tion RIDUNUM in Peutinger's table; Moridunum ſig- 
nifying in Britain, as Seaton in England, a tows on a 


bill by the ſea. Near this is Wiſconibe remarkable for 


is proprietor lord Bouevill, whoſe heireſs brought by 


marriage the titles of lord Bonevill and Harrington 


with a fine eſtate in theſe parts to Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorſet . e 


Below theſe the river Ax empties itſelf in a ſmall 


channel after paſſing by the town of Axnunſter, ſituated 


on the edge of the county, and. famous only in our 
od hiſtorians for the burial places of the Saxon 
princes who were flain in the bloody battle at 
Brunaburgh, and brought hither. Below this place 


Reginald Mohun of Dunſter, to whom the manor 


of Axminſter came by inheritance with the fourth 
daughter of William de Briezer, founded the abbey 
of Newenham 1246 +. From hence the eaſtern limit 
uns through ſome inconſiderable villages to the 
verery ſea, whoſe coaſt we ſhall next ſurvey. = 

The firſt land from Cornwall, which runs out a great 
Wy into the Seyern ſea, is called by Ptolemy HERCLIS 
"OMONTORIUM, and retains ſomewhat of its name 
u Her!ypoint. It has on it the towns of Herton and 
Hertlond; the latter famous antiently for the reliques 
of St, Nectan, in honour of whom, Githa, wife of 
carl Godwin, built a ſmall monaſtery here J, having a 
ar veneration for the holy man, by whoſe merits 
mi n woman believed her husband had wea- 
om” a TOW ſtorm. The Dinants, or Dinhams, 
2 ot Bretagne, to whom it came in fee, were 
| wards reputed the founders. From theſe de- 
cended baron Dinham, high trea 
der Henry VII. F 


celled out betwe 
Arundel. 


by whoſe ſiſters the eſtate was par- 
en Zouch, Fitzwarren, Carew, and 


| he name of this promontory gave riſe to a plau- 
* #Ory of Hercules having come into Britain, and 

„Aud bear for th 
Malmſbu 


h 3 
V. e. "ws 55 Rhodom, 
OL, I. 


eir arms three Daniſh axes. 
f Deipnoſ. XI. p. 469. 


ſurer of England 


* See in Somerſetſhire. 


i P. 105, wheie it is ſpelt Ochemetone, 


N Hi Er 


fought with certain giants. Whether it be true as 


29 


the Mythologiſts aſſert, that there was no ſuch | 


perſon as Hercules, and that he means no more 
than the power of human prudence to ſubdue Pride, 
L uſt, Envy, and ſuch like monſters; or whether by 
Hercules be meant the Sun, as the heathen theo- 
logiſts ſay, and that the twelve labours of Hercules 
are only the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac through 
which the ſun paſſes in his annual revolution, let the 
inventors of the ſtory anſwer for. I am ready to 
believe Hercules a real perſon, and even, with Varro, 
to allow forty-three Hercules's, all whoſe labours are 
aſcribed to the ſingle ſon of Alemena. 
however, perſuade myſelf that Hercules came 
hither unleſs he crofſed the ocean in the golden 
bowl which Nereus gave him, of which Athenzus f 
writes. It may, perhaps, be objected, that Fr. 


Philelphus s in his epiſtles, and Lilio Gyraldi in his 


« Hercules,” affirm this. My readers muſt excuſe 
me if thoſe modern writers aniuſe me without con- 


vincing me, when Diodorus Siculus h, who traced the 


Grecian hiſtory back to the remoteſt periods, ex- 
preſsly affirms that neither Hercules nor Bacchus 
were ever in Britain. I take it therefore for granted 
that the vanity of the Greeks, or the religion of the 


Britans, gave the name of Hercules to this point. 


The latter, a warlike people, have ever held brave 
men in high eſteem, and the ſubduers of monſters in 


the higheſt reverence. The Greeks have made every 
great exploit wherever atchieved ſerve to advance 
the reputation of Hercules, and, as he was a great 


traveller, travellers uſed to ſacrifice to him, and con- 


I cannot, 


ſecrate to him the places where they landed. Hence 


we have in Campania the rock of Hercules, in 
Liguria Hercules' port, in Germany Hercules' grove, 
in Mauritania, Galatia, and Britain, Hercules! 
promontory. N | OS EE 


As the ſhore recedes from this point, two rivers, 
the Towridge and the Taw, which are the only rivers 


on this north coaſt, empty themſelves at one mouth, 


The Towwridge, riſing not far from the aforementioned 


' promontory, runs eaſt, and receives the Oct, which 


gives name to the ſmall market town of Ockhampton, 
where Baldwin the ſheriff had his caſtle at the Con- 


queſt, as appears from Domeſday Book *; and, taking 


a ſudden turn to the north, paſſes through Tourington 
(to which it gives name), fituate on the brow of, a 
hill, and Bediford, remarkable for its populouſueſs, 


and its bridge of ſtone arches and preſently after 
falls into the Taz, which riſing in the heart of 
the county, runs firſt through Chimleigh, a ſmall 


market town not far from the village of Chertc/hampton, 
where lies the body of St. Hierytha. Thence flow- 
ing by Tawton, where Werſtan and Putta the firſt 
biſhops of Devon ſat about A. D. 908; and 
Tawſtoke oppoſite to it, now the ſeat of the right 
honourable the earl of Bath, it haſtens to Ber) aple. 
This is a town of antient note, and of the firit rank 
in theſe parts for beauty and populoulneſs, built 
among the hills in the form of a ſemicircle, whoſe 
diameter is the river, which at every full and new 
moon, as the ſea riſes, overflows the country ſo as to 
make the town a peninſula ; and when, as the poet 


ſays, the ſea returns to itſelf, the river is fo ſmall 
as ſcarce to bear little boats, loſing itſelf in meanders 


among the ſands. To the ſouth it has a noble 


bridge built by one Stamford a citizen of London. 


To the north, where the liitle river Northewe has its 


+ Reviſter of Newenham abbey, 
Ile died 1471. Hoffman's Lexicon, 
$ J. Hooker, lives of the biſhops of Exeer, 
> Rs courſe, 


1 


Toauridge r. 
Och r. 
| Ock hampt on 0 


Torrington, 


Biddeford, 


Fado r. 


Chumteigh, 
Chettelhampe 


tons 


Tawton, 


9 de. 
5 ar uſt aple. 


Northexwe . 


The Daniſh 
Standard. 


| Bampton. | 
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courſe, are to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, which the 
vulgar aſcribe to king Athelſtan, others to Judael 
de Totenais, for defence of which certain lands ad- 
Joining are held by the feudal tenure of Caſtle guard. 
It had formerly walls all round, of which there are 
ſcarce any remains. This Judael de Totenais held it 
by grant in capite of William I. Afterwards the Tra- 
cies held it a long time, and after them the Martins. 
In the time of Richard II. it came to John Holand, 
earl of Huntingdon, afterwards duke of Exeter; and 


| laſtly to the crown. Queen Mary granted the maner to 
Thomas Marrow, whoſe ſon ſold it. In the reign of 
William J. it appears by Domeſday Book® to have had 


| John Jewell, 


Thomas Har- 
ding. 


_ Rahigh, 


Kinuith 
Calle, 


forty burgeſſes within the town and nine without. 
Henry 1. granted it many privileges, John more, It 
was long governed by a mayor and two bailiffs, but 
queen Mary appointed a mayor, two aldermen, and 


twenty-four common councilmen. The inhabitants 


are chiefly merchants, who drive a conſiderable trade 


With France and Spain. Nor ſhould it be forgotten 


that the ſchool here produced two of the moſt learned 
and eminent divines of this age, John Jewell, biſhop of 
Salisbury, and Thomas Harding, profeſſor at Lovain, 
who engaged each other in a very warm religious 
controverſy with much acuteneſs. | 

From hence the Taw, having paſſed by Raleigh 


| (which antiently had noble poſſeſſors of its own name, 
and now belongs to the illuſtrious family of Chi. 


cheſter), and received the Towridge, makes its way 


to the Severn ſea; but without being able to find 
Kinuith caſtle, mentioned by Aſſer l. On this coaſt 
was a caſtle of that name, impracticable on every 
fide except the eaſt, where, in 879 ®, Hubba the 


Dane, who had ſo frequently ravaged England, died 


of his wounds. The place was ever ſince called by 
our hiſtorians Hubbeſtow. At that time the 
Engliſh took the Daniſh ſtandard called Reafay, I 
mention this circumſtance becauſe from the ſtory in 
Aſſer Menevenſis, who gives this account, it may be 
| ſeen that the Danes bore in their ſtandard a raven, 


which they pretended was embroidered by the 


Ifarcomb, 


- Combmartin, 


daughters of Lodbroc with the aſſurance of never- 
failing ſucceſs. | 5 
Nothing more occurs on this north coaſt, except 


Ifarcomb a convenient anchoring place, and near it 


Combmarton, below which ſome old lead mines have 
been lately opened, witn a few veins of ſilver inter- 
mixed. Comb, to mention it once for all, is a com- 
mon name for places in theſe parts, ſignifying a low 
ground or valley, and ſeems to be derived from Kum 


a Britiſh word of like import, and the French till 


retain the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe *. 


More to the ſouth-eaſt, near Somerſetſhire, ap- 
| pears Bampton, formerly Baentun, which under the 


Conqueror fell to Walter de Doway e, with large 
poſſeſſions in other parts. One of his deſcendants, 


The Paynells. 


Juliana an beireſs, married William Paganell, or 
Paynell, by whom ſhe had iſſue Fulk de Bampton, 


Who had a ſon William, and Chriſtiana the wife of 


Cogan of Ireland, whoſe poſterity ſucceeded on the 


Kk Pp. 100. 


o Domeſd. p. 111, b. 

+ Regiſter of Ford abbey, _ 

7 He died 1162. Ib. | 
1262, 46 Henry III. Brooke. 


Y A griffin only; but ſee Vincent on Brooke, p. 1 52. who aſeribes this alteration to the ſecond Richard, third earl, grandſon of de 


firſt earl Richard. 


2 By vrit not patent. Brooke. Le Neve MS, note on Dugd. I. 638. Camden cites Clauſ. ꝙ Edw. III. m. 35 in dorſo. 
» He died 14 E. III. 1340. Dugd. I. 639. 


» See Dug. I. 634. 
4 Died 1419, 7 Henry V. buried at Ford. Ib, 


f Camden is followed by Brooke, who is corrected by Vincent, p. 162, who makes earl Thomas the iecund die after his father, Job 
IV. He is called the laſt earl of Devon in the record of his attainder 1 E. IV. Dugd. 641 confounds him with his brother Jon 


See Cleaveland's Hiſt. of the Courtenay family, p. 220—2 37. 


s Nephew to earl Edward who dicd 1419. He died 1 Hen. VIII. and was buried at Tiverton, Dugd. ib. 
| | | ; Q 


and he to his ſon Thomas, who died 36 Henry V. 


the fatal conteſts between the houſes of York and 


itſelf under Henry VII. who at laſt called forth to the 


| 7 p. 32. Ed. Wiſe. : 
* Nicot's French and Latin Dictionary.  Cumba, Cumbus, Iſid. Gloſſ. Du Cange in v. Coumbe. Laccombe Dict. de Vieux Franco. 
He died 1137, and was buried at Brightley, afterwards removed to Ford abbey. Dugd. I. 255 


4 And died, 115 f. and was buried in the abbey of Quarrara. Ib. 
5 Died 1 Henry III. 1216. lb. 


+ WOE, Fog Io. 
death of the heir of William without iſſue, From 


the Cogans it came by inheritance through Hanford 
and the Fitz Marins to the Bourchiers now earl; of 


Bath. | 


In the infancy of the Norman government here Fa 
(not to mention Hugh the Norman, whom queen bn 
Emma had before appointed preſident of this count 
William I. created one Baldwin hereditary ſheriff ot 
Devon and baron Okehampton; to whom ſucceeded 
in this honour bis ſon Richard, who died without 
iſſue male y. Henry I. afterwards conferred on RIC 
* de Rivers, firſt Tiverton, then the honour of 
“ Plimpton, with other places thereto belonging, ce. 

* ating him, in conſequence thereof, earl of Devon, 


«with a grant of the third penny of the yearly re. 


venue of the county. This revenue of the count, 
which then belonged to the king, amounted only to 
&« 20 marks, of which the ſaid earl had for his own 
e uſe ten marks yearly. After this he obtained ofthe 
& king the iſle of Wight, whence he was called earl of 
« Devon, and lordLiſle +.” He had ifſue Baldwin, who, 


ſiding with Maud againſt Stephen, was obliged to 


quit the kingdom 4. Richard his fon recovered his 
father's honour *, and left two ſons Baldwin aud 
Richard, who were ſucceſſively earls of Devon, and 


died without iſſue, The honour therefore reverted to 


their uncle, whoſe name was William de Vernon“. 
He had iſſue Baldwin, who died before his father, 
leaving by Margery daughter of Warin Fitz Gerald, 
Baldwin* third earl of Devon of this name. He 
had two children, Baldwin laſt earl of this family, 
who died u without iſſue *, and changed the antient fa- 
mily ſeal a griffin with a ferpentY under him for a 
lion rampant Az. in a field, Or; and Iſabel, who 
married William de Fortibus earl of Albemarle, and 
had a ſon Thomas who ſoon died, and a daughter 
Avelina, who was married to Edmund earl of Lan- 
caſter, and brought him a great eſtate. She dying 
ſoon without iſſue, Edward III. by letters patent“, 
without any other ceremony, created Hugh Courtney 


of the blood royal (as is ſaid) of France“, re- 


lated to the former earls of Devon, and commanded 
to bear that title. He was ſucceeded® by his ſon Hugh, 
after whom came his grandchild Edward, ſon of his 
third ſon Edward, and left it“ to his fon Huy", 


This Thomas had three ſons, Thomas, Henry, and 
John, who experienced great changes of fortune in 


Lancaſter, while they adhered to the latter. Thomas 
was beheaded at Yorkf; his brother Henry, who 
ſucceeded him, ſuffered the ſame fate ſeven yea!s 
after at Salisbury; and though Edward IV. created 
Humphry Stafford lord Stafford of Suthwick, earl of 
Devon, who died the ſame year, yet Fohn Courtne) 
the youngeſt brother kept reſolutely this title till he 
was ſlain in the battle of Tewksbury. This family 
lay as it were extinct a long while, but recovered 


honours of his anceſtors Edward Courtney ®, the 


m 878. Aſſer and Sax. Chron. 


t He died 1245, 29 Henty II. Ib. 
* His fon John died an infant. Dugd. Brooke. 


© Died 51 E. III. buried at Exeter, Ib. 
© Died 10 Henry V. Ib. 1E. 


| neareſt 
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denrelt heir male. Ile had iſſue William earl of 
Devon ®, who married Catharine'daughter of Edward 
IV. by whom he had Henry earl of Devon and 
marquis of Exeter, beheaded by Henry VIII. whoſe 
ſon Eatvard was completely reſtored by queen Mary. 
This noble and hopeful youth died ſuddenly at Padua 
in Italy! the beſt men, as Quadrigarius ® obſerves, 
being the ſhorteſt lived. Forty-ſix years after his 
death, king James created Charles Blunt, baron 


SHIRE 


Mountjoy, lieutenant of Ireland, earl of Devon, a 


perſon of antient nobility, a diſtinguiſhed general and | 
ſcholar, who had recovered Ireland and reſtored: 


it to its former ſtate, by driving out the Spaniards, 
and routing or reducing the rebels. But death pre- 
ſently robbed him both of the honours which his royal 
maſter had heaped upon him, and the wealth with 
which his munificence had enriched him. 


This county contains 394 pariſh churches 


oy Did 3 Henry VIII. buried in Black-friars, London, His wife at Tiverton 1527. Dugd. I. 642. 


Died 1527, 19 Henry VIII. buried at Tiverton. Ib. 
1 1650, Ib. 


* 30 Henry VIII. 1538. Ib. 


n An antient Roman hiſtorian, cited by Aulus Gellius XVII. 2 & 
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\EVONSHIRE is fiſty- four miles broad, and 
ſixty-one long, and has in it more riyers than 
perhaps any county in England, and 166 bridges 


over them. The air is ſharp but healthfal and tem- 
perate. The ſoil on the eaſt chalky, further on red 
and blue marle unfit for ſheep : the ſouth thin and 
rocky, yet yielding-marle: the north and weſt land 
barren, except where improved by manure and 
ſea ſand*. The wealth of its tin mines antiently ap- 
pears by the four ſtannary juriſdictions with as many 


ſtannary courts and coinage towns, viz. Plympton, 


Taviſtoke, Aſhburton, and Chagford. By theſe are 
choſen from time to time at the direction of the lord 
warden certain jurats, to meet in a general ſeſſion of 
parliament at Crockern torr, a high hill in the middle 


of Dartmore. This parliament has power to make 
laws touching the ſtate of the mines and ſtannaries, 
a volume whereof was printed in queen Elizabeth's 
time (the carl of Bedford being lord warden), as were 
others in the ſame reign (1600) in the wardenſhip of 


ſir Walter Raleigh. It alſo expreſsly appears, as was 
before obſerved in Cornwall, that in king John's time 


But now Cornwall has almoſt the whole trade, and 
though they ſtill work in ſome parts of this county, 


it turns to no conſiderable advantage. However, the 
government remains, and the Devonſhire tinners are 
not under the lord lieutenant of the county, but 


form a ſeparate militia by themſelves *. There were 


formerly mines of gold and ſilver, as appears from 


ſeveral grants of Edward III. and Richard II. with 
à reſervation of the tenths to the church ®. Iron 


mines have alſo been diſcovered, but for want of 


fuel, and for ſome other reaſons, they are not yet 
brought to perfection. Copper mines have been 


lately found in Samford Spiney. Mineral chalybeat 


waters are at Cleave, Taviſtoke, Lamerton, Lifton, 


Bampton, and other places*. In manuring the 


ground they uſe marle, lime, and the turf ſhaved off 


and burnt on the ſpot, agreeable to the practice 


recommended by Virgil ® This method is called 
Denſhiring *, as if peculiar to this county, but 
though tenaciouſly adhered to by the common farmers 
in this county, is forbidden by ſome gentlemen as 


highly prejudicial to the land. Of the manure by 


ſea ſand in this county and Cornwall, ſee Dr. Cox 
and Dr. Bury in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 103, p. 29. and 
No 316. p. 142. . 

That the Romans were poſſeſſed of Devon appears 


from their roads; and from their coins dug up in it, 
particularly a gold Nero at Exeter, another of Theo- 


doſius near Barnſtable, ſeveral ſilver ones of Severus, 
&c. and braſs in great quantities. The Foſſe way 
led to Ica Danmoniorum, where Leland® ſaw two frag- 
ments of Roman inſcriptions f This road enters 


* Riſdon's Survey of Devon, 1 G. | 
e Georg. I. 84, et ſeq. 


de Totenais, Williamde Moion, William Chievre, Wil. 


Clavile, and Ralph de Pomerey. 


been once more conſiderable. _ | 


the high rock, on whoſe ſummit is a pariſh church 


the county between Crookhorn and Chard, and meetz 
near Axminſter with the Roman road that comes from 
Dorcheſter. The road is then continued through 
Exeter to Totnes. It is ſtill viſible in many places 
both eaſt and weſt of Exeter, particularly on Hal. 
down ſix miles weſt of Exeter. It was alſo Plainly 
to be ſeen before the new turnpike road was made 
between Newton and Totnes. 

This county abounds with camps called Dani, 
ſome on the coaſt, and many inland s. Mr. Aubrey 
mentions a Daniſh camp at Pebenbury on Blackdown 
near Columbſtoke. Biſhop Lyttelton ſhewed to the 
Society of Antiquaries 1754 a plan of an old cany, 
of a very ſingular form, called Daniſh, on Bladdoyy 
in Lodeſwell pariſh, and having a proſpect of Fenty 
miles round from a ſmall eminence within iti, 

The Weſt Saxons made this county for ſome time 
the ſeat of their kingdom, and after their removal 


committed the cuſtody of it to the earls, who were at 


that time officiary. | 
Among the principal landholders here in the Nor- 


man times were the king; the biſhops of Exeter and 
Devonſhire produced greater quantities of tin than 


that county, its coinage being ſet to farm for C. 100. 
yearly, and that of Cornwall for only 100 marks. 


Coutance ; the religious houſes of Glaſtenbury, Tz. 
viſtoke, Buckfaſtre, Horton, Cranborn, Battle, Rouen, 
Mount St. Michael, St. Stephen's and Trinity at Caen: 
earls Hugh and Mortaigne, Baldwin vicecomes, Judzel 


liam de Faleiſe, William de Poilgi, Williamd'Ow, Wal- 
ter de Douai, Walter Clavile, Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
Roger de Buſli, Robert de Albemarle, Robert the 
Baſtard, Richard Fitz Torulf, Ralph de Limeſi, Ralph 
Pagenel, Ralph de Felgheres, Ralph de Pomerei, &c. 
&c. Of the lay lords, Baldwin vicecomes and Judael 
de Totenais had the largeſt property, and next after 
them William de Chievre, William de Faleiſe, Walter 


Lifton, giving name to the hundred, ſeems to have li 


Lidford in Domeſday had twenty-eight burgeſſes L 
within and forty-one without the borough ; and as 
an argument of its importance, the cuſtody of its 
caſtle was committed from time to time to perſons of 
the greateſt quality. Whatever were the cauſes of 
its decay, it has now loſt its mayoralty, and whereas 
it once ſent burgeſſes to parliament, it was diſcharged 
from that obligation propter paupertatem. Two or 
three miles weſt from hence ſtands Brent Torr, q. d. he 


dedicated to St. Michael“, and a noted ſea mark; 
and not far from thence, bordering on Dartmore, Is 


a village called the Gubbins, whoſe inhabitants Fuller*, gui 
on what authority is not eaſy to conceive, repreſents 


as a ſer of lawleſs ſavages, though he acknowledges 
they were civilizing in his time: ſince which the 
opening turnpike roads over Dartmore has improved 
the face of the moor country and the manners of its 
borderers, 


o Pettus's Fod. Reg. p. 13, t4. 5 | 2 G. 


; 4 Additions to Riſdon, p. 7. * It, III. 47. 
t The two Roman roads which moſt former antiquaries ſuppoſed in this county are in Horſtey's eſſay on Antonine's Itinerary 4 here 


both put into one; but Dr. Borlaſe finds two crofling each other near Honiton, Ant. of Cornw, zd. Ed. p. 323. 0 
8 Mr. Lewis of Honiton, in a memoir addreſſed to the Society of Antiquaries 1780, has traced a chain of camps, which he ſupl les 


Roman ſtations, afterwards occupied by the Danes, between Honiton and Exeter, beyond which place he conceives the Romans did not fe- 


netrate, Theſe are Waodbiry and Bellbury caſthes near Otterey, Menbury fort, ſquare and like Maiden caſtle in Dorſetſhire, Blactbu ons 
above Wiſcomb, Muſbury, g tockland, and Membury. The latter had been noticed as Roman by Profeſſor Ward, Woodbury is {wall al 
oval. Riſdon mentions this and Membury, He adds Meg or Mucbbery, and another near the ſera, Theſe be ſuppoſcs Sauen 


forts againſt the Danes, who greatly infeſted this county, 
b Monum. Britan. | | Minutes. 


3 G, Worth. in Devon. 248. 
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D E V O N 

Taviftoke, which gives name to a hundred, ſtands 

cloſe to the river Tavy, over which a bridge of three 

| .rches leads immediately into the abbey precinct, in 
which remain only two gates (one a priſon), and part 


of the refectory, now a meeting houſe. The chapter- 
houſe, which was entire, with 36 beautiful arches, 


| 4vild a houſe for the duke of Bedford's ſteward. In 
che only arch of the cloyſters they ſhew two large bones 


figure was there 1718, but is now gone. The abbey 
church has been deſtroyed ever ſince 1670. This was 
1 mitred abbey, and its abbot had ſuch a controverſy 
wich Oldham biſhop of Exeter about the privileges 
of his houſe as involved the latter in a ſentence of ex- 
communication under which he died. The foundation 
here for the encouragement of Saxon literature pro- 
bably ſunk at the Reformation, though had the divines 
of that time been aware how much the doctrines of 
the early Saxon church correſponded with thoſe they 


| reſt to have kept it up. The anecdote of a Saxon 
grammar being printed here in the beginning of the 
late civil wars! (a very unlikely period) reſts on the 
ſngle authority of biſhop Gibſon, or Dr. Muſgrave, 
who ſent him many particulars relative to this county. 
Such a memorial of the typographic art among us one 
would think would have been preſerved to the preſent 
age as well as Walton's tranſlation of Boetius de Con- 
folatione © enprented in the exempt monaſtry of Ta- 


« the confirmation of the tynners charter,” 26 
Henry VIII v. in fixteen leaves, 4to. Taviſtock is a 
corporation and borough town, and gives title of mar- 
quis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of Bedford, who has 
hroe eſtates here. It-alſo gave birth to fir John 
Glanville a judge, his ſon a ſerjeant, and to fir John 
Mafnacc. . N 3 
Two miles from hence is Lamerton, in whoſe church 
effgies of two twin brothers of that family, Nicholas 
and Andrew, whoſe appetites and feelings exactly cor- 


reſponded, and who were ſlain together in France 


county. In this pariſh were ſilver mines, t. Henry 
have been fince diſcontinued * ; now re-opening by 


has ſold ſhares for 1000]. a ſixteenth. _ ES 
* Plymmouth was caullid afore by the old name 


© north part of the town, now the lefte [leſte] part of 
it. This was longging to one Valetort. The middle 
and hert of the town was cawlid Sutton Prior. —The 


* now caullid Plymmouth, was builded, waslongging to 
9 one of the prebendesof Plymtoun. This toun about 
© king Henry the Second's tyme was a mene thing as 


ile and à litle. The name of Plymmouth town, and 
he privilege to have a mair was 16 Henry VI. firſt 
l granted by act of parliament. The town is very large, 
k and at this time devided into four wardes, and ther 
_ ICpitaine yn echeof theſe wardes, and under each 

capitaine three conſtables. —The mouth of the gulph 


"wherein the ſhippes of Plymmouth lyith is waullid on 


Appendix to Heming's Chartul. p. 662. 
ames's Hiſt, ot Print. 468. 430. Rid. 

* Oat, 16, I7, 8 L ne 41. => I G. 1 

OL. Il. | | 


and the Saxon ſchool, were pulled down 1736, to 


pretended to be Orgar's, or rather Ordulf's, whoſe 


« veſtoke in Denſhyre, by me dan Thomas Rychard 
« monks of the ſayd monaſtery,” 1529. 4to. and 


is an antient monument of the Tremaines, and the 


 1663"%, Nearer to the ſea is Beare Ferris, ſo called 
from the family of Ferrars, antiently famous in this 


VI, which were re-entered by Sir John Maynard, but 


Chriſtopher Gullet, deputy clerk of the peace, who 


gutton, and was devided into Valetort, that was in the 


church and much of the ground whereon Suttoun, 


an inhabitation for fiſchars, and after encreafid by a 


, lt is COrrected to St. Nicholas in Holland 1610, and returned to St. Michael in his ſecond edition. 
Lel. It, III. 24. 
K 
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ce eche ſide, and chainid over in tyme of neceſſite: on 
* the ſouth-weſt ſide of this mouth is a blok houſe, and 
on a rokky hill hard by it is a ſtrong caſtel quadrate, 
having a eche corner a great round tower. It ſemerh 
« to be no very old peace of worke *. In Edward the 
Third's time the French attempted to burn it, and 
actually ſucceeded 6 Henry IV. Riſdon ? aſcribes the 


caſtle to biſhop Strafford, t. Edward III. whoſe arms 


were on it. The iſle of St. Nicholas is miſcalled by 
Camden St. Michael 4, 
five regular baſtions and 165 guns, which, added to 
thoſe in the other fortifications, make above 240. 
Since the alarm given off this port by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain in the ſummer of 1779, the 
fortifications have been exceedingly ſtrengthened. In 


the town is a place called Sutton-pool, ſurrounded by 


keys where the merchant ſhips unload. William III. 


33 


Charles II. built a citadel of 


made here 1691—1693, in the inlet called Hamoaze, 


two docks, one wet, the other dry. The former would 


contain five men of war at a time; the dry dock was 
were introducing, it would have been for their inte- 


1200 feet ſquare, capable of receiving a firſt-rate 
man of war, with a baſon before it above 200 feet 
ſquare, with dwelling and ſtore-houſes, rope-yards, 
and other convenient requiſites for an arſenal, forming 
a ſmall town with its chapel. All theſe have under- 
gone very great alterations ſince that time. This town 


had antiently but one church ſubject to Plympton 


priory. Charles I. built another 1641, which was 
conſecrated t. Charles II. and dedicated to its royal 
founder. Several old batteries and forts erected in the 
civil war remain. Charles II. built on the hill above 


Plymouth a fort called the Haw. Sir Francis Drake, 


at his own coſt, conveyed a ſtream of freſh water to this 
his native town. Sir John Hawkins, and fir Richard 


alſo natives, and Mr, Cavendiſh began his voyages 
hence 15867. It gave title of ear] firſt to Charles Fitz 
Charles, created baron of Dartmouth, viſcount Tot- 


to Thomas Hickman Windſor, ſo created by Charles II. 
1682, ſucceeded 1687 by his grandſon Other Windſor ; 
he 1725 by his ſon and nameſake ; he 1732 by his ſon 
Other Lewis, and he 1771 by his ſon Other, fifth and 
preſent earl. In the pariſh of Stoke Damarel, a mile 
and a half hence, is a town larger than Plymouth and 


his ſon, alike diſtinguiſhed in our naval hiſtory, were - 


| neſs, and earl of Plymouth, 1675, and afterwards 


fortified. Off Plymouth is the Eddyſtone, a moſt dan- xadyſtone 


gerous rock to ſailors till a lighthouſe was begun to l 


be erected thereon, 1696, by the contrivance of that 
great mechanic Mr. Henry Winſtanley. This being 


ghthouſe „ 


blown down, with its contriver in it, by the dread- 


ful ſtorm 1703, an act paſſed 4 Ann. for ereQling a 
new one by certain duties levied on all veſſels. This 
ſecond lighthouſe being burnt down 1755, was rebuilt 
by Mr. Smeaton of ſtone as it now appears. 

« Plympton Thomas (ſo caullid of Thomas Beket), 

* has a fair large caſtelle and dungeon in it, whereof 


Plympton, 


« the waulles yer ſtonde, but the logginges within be 


« decayed. Baldwinus Redverſe, earl of Devonſhire, 

* was lord of this toun and caſtelle, and after Iſabella 
« de Fortibus, the laſt of that familie, was lady of 
«jt, Many gentlemen hold their landes of this caf- 
telle. Thys Iſabella gave great privileges to her 

town of Plymton, where yet is a pratie market. 

„The Courteneis, earls of Devonſhire, were ſyns 
<« lordes of this toun *.” Plimpton was an honor hav- 


ing eighty- nine knights fees appendant. The caſtle, 
manor, and. honour of Plimpton, with the earldom 


of Devon, paſſed by marriage into the Courtney 


Mr. Bag ford would have ſtuck at no price for a grammar printed at Taviſtock, commonly called The long grammar.“ Hearne, 


. d Ul, 22, 68 


family 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| rock. 
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family . © The glory of Plimpton Mary ſtoode by 


« the priorie of blake chanons there buildid and 
de richlie cndowid with landes. One William War- 
« wiſt, biſhop of Exceſter, diſpleaſed with the cha- 


* nons or prebendaries of a fre chapelle of the foun- 


« dation of the Saxon king, becauſe they would not 


eve theyr concubines, found means to diſſolve 


—— 


order: 


te their college, wherein was a deane or provoſt, 
ce and four prebendaries, with other miniſters. — 
«© Then he ſet up at Plymton a priorie of canons 
regular, and after was there buried in the chapitre 
« houſe *.” It ſtondeth on Torey brooke by the Eſt 


„ ripe of it, wherby the lower and firſt buildinges 


&« of the court of the priorie be almoſt clene chokid 
«© with the ſandes that Torey bringeth from the tynne 
« vor kes uv. The townlette of Modbury is privileged, 
©* and hath diverſe hamlettes longing onto it, —Com- 
&« pernulph is now chief lord there. There was a 
« houſe of monks aliens of the French ¶ Franciſcan] 


& north ſide of the church x.“ 


was deſcended Sir John Forteſcue, chief juſtice and 
chancellor t. Henry VI. author of the famous book, 


de laudibus legum Angliz,” written for the uſe 
of prince Edward. He died and was buried at Eber- 


ton, Glouceſterſhire, 1471, æt. 90. His father was 


5 Sir Henry, lord chief juſtice of Ireland, and from him 


St. Michael's 


Kingſbridge, | 


Dodbroke. 


Plim ſtock. 


. Dartmoor, 


Corneworthy. 


Totneſs. : 


deſcends the preſent Matthew lord Forteſcue of Caſ- 


tle hill in this county, his brother Hugh lord Clinton 
being ſo created 1746, with reverſion to him. Of the 


ſame family was John a great commander in Henry 


Vth's French wars, and Sir John, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and dutchy of Lancaſter, Elizabeth. From 


the Champernons deſcended fir Walter Raleigh ?. | 
At the mouth of the Avon ſtands St. Michael's rock, 


. containing ſeveral acres, on which are to be ſeen the 
"This antient PO. ſeems 


remains of a chapel *. 


to refer to it; 


Where Avon's waters . the ſea are mixt 
St. Michael firmly on the rock is fit. | 
Kingsbridge is a pleaſant market town, where Mr. 
Criſpin of Exeter founded a freeſchool. Near it is 
Dodbroke, remarkable for its cuſtom of paying tythe 
for a ſort of liquor called White Ale a. 

Plimflock antiently belonged to one Child, who: 1 


queathing his eſtate to the church where he ſhould 
be buried, after he had loſt his way and been ſtarved 


to death in a foreſt his body was ſtolen by the Ta- 


viſtock men, and then the abbey became his heirs b. 


« Dertmore is of a very great compace, and is ſuch 


te a wilde moriſch and foreſt ground as Exmore iss.“ 


Dartmore is twelve miles long by fourteen, and af- 


fords paſture for near 100,000 ſheep and other cattle, 


as well as turf for firing. King John made it a foreſt, 


and Henry III. ſet out its bounds by perambulation. 
It had antiently many tin . and ſeveral rivers 
take their riſe in it ?, 


In Corneworthy village was a priory of nunnes, 
6 lately ſuppreſſed 4.” It was founded by ſome of the 
Edgecumbs, and valued at £.63. 2s. 10d. per annum. 
The towne of Totenes lyeth along from the toppe 
« of an high rokky hille onto the roote of it by Eft. 


It hath been waulled, but the waulles be now 


« clene downe: ther be yet three gates. The caſtel 
« ſtandeth on the hill north-welt of the towne ; the 


G. »VLel. It. III. 23. 
? Prince. Biog. Brit. in art. 


1 6.— This is commonly pronounced Whit ale, which may be a corruption from Wheat, though 1 it is of a white colour. 


d Rifd. 67. © Lel, III. G. Riſd. 5. 4 Lel. It, III. 28. 
© Tanner, 96. f Lel. il. 4 £ Ib. III. 27. n Ib. 
Ib, 28, 29. * Tan. 24. It. III. 28, m Tan, p. 97. 


5 Mag. Brit. I. 473. 


c quarters. Ther was a Priorie of black monkes, 
« founded by Johelus de Totenes, lord of Bern. 


the ſite of their manſion is ſeen yet on the 
From the Forteſcues 
of Wimpſton in Modbury, which is a market town, 


1711. 
| grandſon William, ſecond and preſent earl, whoſe 


| ſtannary, and borough town, with a handſome church. 


| betwixt Plymouth and Excefire l. 
baron 1782, to John Dunning an eminent lawyer. 


to better purpoſe William III. Nov. 5, 1688. It gave 
title of baron to Arthur Herbert, admiral of the prince 


ſtands Mary Church, ſaid (but probably on no g 
authority) to be the firſt church founded in this 


in ſummer, and never freezing in winter, is accounted 


with the ſea, nor is brackiſh P. 
lb. 24. b. 2 55 26. Tanner (42) calls it a BenediQine priory cell to St. Peter fur Dive in Normandys 


* Lel. III. 30. Tanner, 94. 
* Dre Oliver's account in Phil, Tranf, 2 Ne 204. and Mr, Atwell's i in Ne 424. 


o N 1 4 
ce waul and ſtronge dungeon be maintained. Ihe 
* lordesZouches were long time lordes of this town and 
* caſtel: now Eggecombe by gift on the atteindet 
* of Zouch. King John gave firſt privilege of , 
* mairalte to Totnes. King Edward I. augmented 


e the liberties. It has one church, with a geit 
«© ſteeple toure, and the greateſt belles in all thoſe 


&« ſtaple f, an hoſpitale and alazar houſes,” Jeffrey of 
Monmouth pretends Brutus firſt landed here, It; 15 4 
market and borough towne. | 

% Byri Pomery town lyith hard on ths Eſt ende of By 
«© Totenes bridge: the church almoſt a mile of, aud 
e the caſtelle about half a mile from the church l 

“The river of Darte by tynne workes catrieth 1, 
* much ſand to Totenes bridge, and choketh the 
te depth of the ryver downward, and doth much hurt 
© to Dertmouth haven,—The toune of Deritmouth Dn 
« lyith in lenght on a very rokky hill on the haven 
* fide, and extendeth in length about a quarter of a 
ce mile. There be good merchant men in the towne, 
* and to this haven long good ſhippes.—The Briens, 
among whom Guy Brien was famous, were lords of 
« Dertmouth toune. King John gave privilege of 
« mairalte to Dertmuth. Edward III. gave licens to 
* the town to purchaſe. A faire bulwarke made of 
© late. There be two towers at the haven mouth, 
% and a chain to draw over i.“ It is a borough and 
market town. In 1682 George Legge was advanced to 
the title of baron Dartmouth, and his only ſon Willian, 
ſecretary of ſtate to queen Anne, to that of earl, 
He died 1750, and was ſucceeded by his 


uncle Henry Bilſon Legge, eſq; was chancello of 
the Exchequer, and died 1764. 
Torr abbey was founded 1196 by William Briver 
fe Premonſtratenſes, val. C. 396. * | | 
Higher up on the Dert ſtands Aſhburton, a market, ay 


Leland ſeems to call this Efbrenton, in the highway 
It gave title of 


 Buckfaſtre abbey was founded 1137 by one of the ul 
Pomereis for Ciſtertians. The whole weſt gable of 
the church is intire, the two gates remain; the reſt 
is ruined. Its value at the diſſolution was C. 466." 


In Torbay Veſpaſian is ſaid to have landed v; but Twi 


of Orange's fleet on that occaſion, created earl of 
Torrington, but dying without iſſue, the title became 
extinct.Torrebay village and priorie, a nile 
© off, founded by William Briwere?.” Near this bay 


county, and near Brixham is a remarkable well Bui 
called Laywell, which ebbs and flows about five or Ly 
fix inches in a few minutes, and ſometimes bubbles up 
like a boiling pot. 'The water clear as cryſtal, cold 


medicinal in ſome fevers, ſeems to have no connection 
Further up in the country is Morely, whoſe church Yor 


is ſaid to have been built by fir Peter Fiſhacre, knight, 
as 2 penance enjoined him by the pope for killing * the 


* Prince. 
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vaiſter, of ' Woodley in a diſpute about tythes. Fiſh- 
acre is buried here , and this may be the only ground 
for this ſtory. Here is a ruined fort called Stanebo- 
rough, which gave name to the hundred . 

From hence towards Dertimore lies Wythicomb in 
the Moor, where, in a violent ſtbrm of thunder and 
lightning, Oct. 21, 1638, a ball of fire came into 
the church in time of divine ſervice, killed three 
perſons, wounded ſixty-two, and did great damage *. 
A like accident happened at Cruwys Merchard, 1689, 
which rent the ſteeple, and melted the bells, lead, 
and glaſs '* From a rock in Withycomb pariſh 

called Hey Torr, the hundred of Heytor takes its 
name; and on a high hill called Crokerntorr, the 
*' favnary parliaments are held“. 


« Hacham lordſhip of olde tyme longgid to one of 


« the Archidekens, of whom ther be dyverſe fair 
e tumbes in the church ther. This lordſhip with 
« other fair landes cam to one of the Carews, and 
« diverſe of this name alſo be buried in the ſame 
« church. 

« Ther be two townes at 0 point * Tei eign haven 
, « by name of Teignemouth, one hard joining to 
« the other. The Souther is Teignmouth Regis, 


a where is a market and a chirch of St. Michael, and 
« 4 peace of an embatelid waul again the ſhore; 
The inha- 
= bitants ther telle how their toun hath been de- 


« and this is taken for the elder town. 


« facid by the Danes, and of late tyme by the 


« Frenchmen. The other town, caulled . Teignemouth 


« Fpiſcopi, ſtandeth by north on the ſame ſhore*,” gate under ſeveral popes, and ſuffered martyrdom 


A. D. 354, on the 5th of June. The Friſians mur- 
dered him for his money, but found only relicks and 
books, which they threw into the river. He was 
buried in Fulda abbey, which he had founded r. 
In the pariſh of Buterleigh is Cadbery a fortified 
eminence, to which Dotbery hill anſwers at a few 1 
miles diſtance}, 


, Chudkigh gave title of baron, 1672, to fir Thomas 

Clifford, of the noble family of the Cliffords, comp- 
troller and treaſurer of the houſehold to Charles IL. 
and afterwards lord high treafurer of England 7. A 
very ſmall part of the biſhop's palace remains *. 


Baxter derives the name of 1/ca, from Uiſe a traft g 


or body of water. This river riſes after an unuſual 
manner, which may ſerve to explain the origin of 
fountains. Some of the hills in Exmore are very 


almoſt circular near a mile in diameter full of little 


ſprings; there being no declivity or eaſy paſſage for 
the waters they ſwell on the ſurface. 


tuity of thefe waters without any regard to the 


but brought hither by an under current 


mentions ten urns found in barrows on 1 with 
ſome Greek and Roman coins in thembd. 


Henry I. on Richard Ridvers his couſin, afterwards 
earl of Devon. From him it came to the Courtuies, 
who had their caſtle and two parks here ©, 
them it paſſed by marriage to the 7 relawnies, and 
imce to the Ne. It is a populous cloathing 
town, with a manufactory of kerſies. Peter Blun- 
dell a clothier built a freeſchool, and handſomely 
endowed it for a maſter and uſher 9 , and gave two 


Cambridge, and one fellowſhip and two ſcholarſhips 
to Baliol college, Oxford, for ſcholars here educated. 
a a chapel in the church was a monument for Ed- 


high, and on the top of one of the higheſt is a plain 
The perpe- 


ſeaſon of the year or weather ſeems an argument 
that they are not condenſed from clouds or miſts, 


Aubrey 


Tiverton is an antient market, corporation, and 
borough town, whoſe manor was conferred by 


From 


ee and two ſcholarſhips to Sidney college, 


ward and Catharine Courtney, earl and counteſs of 
Devon (or rather for the counteſs only, who wis 
daughter to Edward IV.), with this * ED 


Hoe, hoe, who lies here; 


'Tis I the good erle of Devanſhere, 
With Kate my wyfe to me full deer : 


We lyved together fyfty· fyve yeere. 
That we ſpent wee had. 


That wee lefte wee loſte. 
That wee gave wee have.“ 


This town was three times deſtroyed by fie, 1 4 


1612, and 1730. 


Samford Peveret took its name Hoth the Peverels 


here buried. Margaret counteſs of Richmond refided 
here; and is ſaid to have built an aile in the churchf, 


Crediton had a collegiate church in the Saxon times, 


andingogitwas made the cathedral of the ſee of Devon, 
where twelve biſhops ſat t, and when removed 1050 to 
Exeter, they had here a chapter conſiſting of a dean, 
twelve prebends, &c. the whole valued at the diſſolu- 
tion at J. 32 2. per annum, and the lands given by Ed- 
ward VI. to the free-fchool then erected >, 
cathedral was gone in Leland's time, and the church 
then ſtanding had no token of antiquity. The biſhop 
had a palace and park here. 
market and clothing trade*, 
to the Killegrews, and no traces of the biſhops having 
been here remain except in a field called My Lord's 
Meadow **, 


Winifrid, who was born here, was le- 


Bradninch, antiently Braines, i is 2 corporation, and 


antiently ſent members to parliament u. 


Poltemore antiently belonged to a family of its own 


name, and after by fale to the Bampfields®. 


The town of ExcksrER is a good mile and more 


Ther be diverſe fair rowers in the toun 


There be fifteen 
The cathedral 


Exeter has four gates, and four pete ſtreets, 
of which that called Foreſireet is the moſt ſpacious 
and beſt built, running nearly eaſt and weſt, termi- 
nating by a moſt elegant bridge finiſhed 1778. 
houſes, though for the moſt part, old and irregular, 
taken ſeparately make no mean figure. In this ſtreet, 

which is well paved, are ſeveral churches, the blue- 

coat ſchool, the guildhall, and all the conſiderable 
ſhops. In digging a cellar in this ſtreet in 1778, 
were found a number of Roman Penates, intermixed 
with fragments of pottery and oyſter ſhells ?, 
centre of the four ſtreets ſtood an antient ſtone conduit, 


The 


due, p- 64 r Ib. "gp 
dee a gto amphlet inted on the _— 1638, and yerſes by R. Hill, choolmaſier on art of which was ſet up in FE church 
«the 7 of earne's nb p. 676. A (26 fa 5 2 
7 © Riff. p. . « Lel. III. 31. . 
9 I. 342. Kid. p. 0. Gloſſ. in v. = I 
: , Non, Brit. © Riſdon, 39. * . 4 Riſdon, 38 —4t. 
IAI f Ib. 37. s Godwin, Hooker, "IR p. Ys h Tanner, $6, 
" M; t. . 38. i | 1 GM & Lel. de ſcript. Tan. Bib. Brit, 780. | Rild. 41. 
$+ Brit, Ib. * Lel, III. _— p Archzo), VI. p. 1-6. 
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called 


The old 


Samford Pa- 
verel. 


Crediton. 


There was a pretty 
The manor was granted 


Cadbery, 


Bradninch, 
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ExETER. 


&« in cumpace, and is right ſtrongly waullid and main 
ce teined. | 
© waul bytwixt the ſouth and the weſt gate. The 
* caſtelle ſtandith ftately on a high ground bytwixt 
* the eſt gate and the north. 
« paroche churches in the toune. 
church of St. Peter and Paul, the cimiterie 


ce whereof having four gates, is environed with many 
fair houſes . 5 


At the 


D A N NM 


called Carfax's. rebuilt by William Duck, mayor, 
1461, but intirely removed 1778 In the north- 
welt corner of the city ſtood the caſtle, called from 
the colour of the hill Rougemont, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Weſt Saxon kings, and, af- 
terwards the feat of the earls of Cornwall. Only 
the bare outer walls and the eaſt gate remain; the 
hill to the north is cut into pleaſant walks, whoſe 
care is committed by the city to twelve poor aged 
alms women. This caſtle was completely ruined in 
the civil wars, when the city ſtood a blockade of 
two months againſt Fairfax, one of whoſe forts re- 
mains in a field to the north. 

The cathedral began in the Saxon times by biſhop 
Leofric, and continued by Robert Warlewaſt and his 
two ſucceſſors, received great damage during the 
ſiege which king Stephen laid to this city. The 
choir is ſuppoſed to have been built by biſhop 
Marſhall in the reign of Richard I. for in a charge 
1224 is mentioned o/tium verſus theſaurarium in choro. 
Biſhop Quivil t. Edward I, continued the nave, which 
is called in deeds his novum opus, Biſhop Grandiſon 
added the two weſtern arches, and the welt front, 
and covered the whole roof in the reign of Edward 


III. The ſucceſſors to Stapledon went on with the 


work and for its repair the Pope appropriated St. 
Marian's church in Cornwall. The two ſquare 
towers, which are ſingularly placed at the extre- 
mities of the north and ſouth tranſepts, appear by 


the records of the church to have been built be- 
fore the reign of Edward I. and therefore it is pro- 


bable biſhop Peter Courtney only raiſed the nor- 
thern one, altered ſome of the windows, and gave 
the great Peter bell which was brought from Lan- 
daff, where it went by that name, which conſequently 
it did not derive from the biſhop, who exchanged it 
for five others. It is the third largeſt in England, 
| and weighs ſixty hundred weight, which is near two 

leſs than Lincoln. The Lady chapel ſubſiſted under 
that name in the time of Broneſcomb who preceded 


| Quivil, and neither its ſize, only 38 by 27 feet, nor 


its ſiyle anſwer to its being the original cathedral. 
| Biſhop Stapledon vaulted the preſbytery, and made 
the rich ſtone-work at the high altar. 


whole church is 372 feet, and its breadth 72. Here 
are monuments for biſhops Leofric 107, Marſhall 
1206, Broneſcomb 1280, Stapledon 1326, Bren- 
tingham 1394, Stafford 1419, Lacy 1455, Oldham 
1519, Alleigh 1570, Bradbridge, 1579, Wolton 
1579, Cotton 1621, Cary 1626, Weſton 1743, La- 


vington 1762; Sir Richard Stapledon, brother to the 


biſhop t. E. III. Piers Carew, Sir Thomas Speke, 


Judge Doddridge, Sir Humphry Gilbert; Bohun, 


earl of Hereford, Hugh Courtney, firſt of the name, 
earl of Devon. The weſt front is adorned with 
figures of Saxon and Engliſh kings, and the great weſt 
window ſtained by Mr. Peckett in 1766, with figures of 
the apoſtles, and arms of the noblemen and baronets of 
thedioceſe. The north tower is in the Saxon ſtyle with 
"zigzag and interlaced arches. The organ is accounted 
one of the largeſt in England, the great pipe being 
fifteen inches diameter, which is two more than that 


of the celebrated organ at Ulm. In the north part 


of the town was a Benedictine priory of St. Nicho- 
las, cell to Battle abbey*; a Cluniac alien priory 
founded about 1150%; a Benedictine nunnery, founded 


t. Henry II. or before, now occupied by Mr. Bar- 


© Biſhop Lyttelton's ſurvey of Exeter cathedral, MS. in the library of the ſociety of Antiquaries, Lel. It. III. 36, 37 
14 8. Tanner, p. 90. Ib. p. Alb. 


— 2 Ib. = 7 Ib. s Ib. P · 9 . 
A Second Diſſertation prefixed to his Hiſtory of Engli Poetry. 
Remains, p- 40%. | ms 


Biſhop: Lacy 
duilt the chapter-houſe 1439% The length of the 


92. 


0) © Þ {4 


ing's houſe* : a priory or hoſpital of St. John, founded 
by two merchants 1239 a houſe of Dominicang or 
Blackfriars, t. Edward I. now Bedford houſe x; Prin. 
ciſcan or Grey Friars in Friernhay, refounded by 
biſhop Bytton, t. Edward 17; a lazar-houſe, 11635 
an almſhonſe for 12 poor men, converted into 1 
college of vicars choral by biſhop Grandiſon *; 204 


ſix almſhouſes. Beſides the cathedral here a6 


eighteen pariſh churches. In Corry lane over. 
againit St. Paul's church is an old ſtone building 
like a chapel now let into tenements for Poor 
people, ' ſaid to have been Athelſtan's palace. Dr 
Stukeley fancied it partly Roman work, and after 
converted into a religious houſeb. The Beat 
Inn was the abbot of Taviſtock's houſe. The 
Black Lion and Larkbier were houſes or inn, 
for religious *. A bridge of fourteen arches bull 
by Walter Gervis citizen, 1250, joined the tity to the 
ſuburb. On it was St. Edmund's church, and under 
it a kind of ſtarlings. But this has been ſince rebuilt 


as before obſerved. Courtney's wears prevented the 
navigation for any thing but large lighters; the works 


made in the reign of Charles II. bring up the greateſt 


| lighters to the keys, but about fifty years ago was made 


a new chanel with floodgates. The walls of the city 


remain all round, but higheſt to the north, with turrets 
and towers. 


The city and county hoſpital near 
Southernhay without the walls erefted on a plan of 
Dean Alured Clark was opened Jan. 1, 1742. The 
city was incorporated by John, and made a diſtin cor- 
poration by Henry VIII. and ſends two members to 
parliament. In the Guildhall are portraits of Charles 


the Firſt's Queen, of her daughter Henrietta Maria, 
born here and marrried to the duke of Orleans, and 
of general Monk. Here was born Sir William 


Petre, ſecretary and privy counſellor to Henry VII. 
Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth, and ſeven times 
ambaſſador to foreign courts; Sir Thomas Bodley, 
employed by Elizabeth on ſeveral embaſſies, but ef. 


peclally famous for his library at Oxford; Sir Pete 
King, lord chancellor, 1733. 3 


Joſephus Iſeanus is ſtyled by Mr. Warton * a ni. 
* racle of his age in claſſical compoſitions,” His 


poem on the Trojan war, from Dares, in fix books, 


was printed incorrectly at Baſil, 1541, Byo. 1583, 


folio; better by More, Lond. 167 5, 8 vo. and Dreſenius, 
with notes Francf. 1620, and 1623, 4to.* and at the 
end of the Delphin edition of Dares, 1702. 4to. Of 


his Antiocheis, or hiſtory of the holy war, Leland 


ſaw only a fragment in the library at Abingdon, and 
no entire copy of it is now to be found. Camden 
ſays he attended Richard I. to the Holy land, and ce- 
lebrated his exploits there in this poem which bad 
equal merit with his other. TY 


This city for its oppoſition to Perkin Warbeck 
received great commendations from Henry VI. 
who gave them the ſword he then wore to be born 
before the mayor, and a cap of maintenance of yel- 
yet embroidered with gold ſtill worn by the ſword 
bearer when he goes before the mayor. For their 
deliverance from the Corniſh rebels, the 6th of Au- 
guſt is annually obſerved as a day of thankſgiving) 
and commonly called Jet Day, and Edward Vl. e 
warded their loyalty on this occaſion with the rich 


manor of Ex iſland . The title of earl of Exeter 


has been born ſueceſſively by William Cecil, eldeſt ſon 
of Thomas the firſt earl, who, dying 1640 Without 


u Ib. LAY Ib. 


b It. I. 150. E 
© Letand de Script. Tarn, Bib, Brit. 444 | 
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Rue,” leſc it to his nephew David, ſon of his ſecond 
brother Richard. He was ſucceeded 1643 by his ſun 
Jil! he 1677 by his ſos Fobn, and 1700 by his 
-randſon John, and the latter 1721 by his fon John ; 
he 1722, by his brother Brownlow, and he, 1754, 
by his ſon and nameſake, ninth and preſent earl. 

At Coreick near Exvter William Fitz Baldwin t. 
Henry II. founded a Benedidtine abbey cell to Bec, 
apdatrerwards to Taviſtock 5. 3 

Ona the. eaſt ſide of Exeter is a pariſh called 
Havitres diſtinguiſhed. by the birth of Arthur 
Duck, an eminent civilian, author of the life of 
archbiſhop Chichele ; and of the primitive, learned, 
and bumble Richard Hooker, who wrote the Eccle- 
Gafticat Polity, 1553, and died 1000. The next pariih 
is Pinboe, which gave birth to the two brothers John 
and William Rainolds, zealons champions both of 
Proteſtantiſm and Popery in their turns, having if we 


believe A. Wood converted each other ”. Of the firſt 


ſee Prince, p. 524. 


Not far off is Sele Canon, which was given by E 


nute to the church of Exeter; a repreſentation of this 


gift was to be ſeen in Ritdon's time in one of the church 
windows, a k ing triple crowned, and this iaſeription; 
 Canutus rex donat hoc manerium eccleſiæ Exon, 


Four miles eaſt of Exeter we paſs the river Cly/t, 
near which oa Clyſt heath the Corniſh rebels were to- 


| rally defeated 1:49 by John lord Ruſſel afterwards 
earl of Bedford. * At Ch the biſhop of Ex- 


« eter had a goodly maner place!” “ [ 
' Oppoſite Exminiter at the conflux of the Clyſt and 
Ex ſtands Topſbam, for which one of the Courtneys 


earls of Devon (probably Hugh who obſtructed the na- 


vigation of Exeter in its favour) procured a market and 


fair. Leland calls it 4fham; **a praty townlet on the 


« ſhore four miles upper in the haven. Heere is the 
« oreat trade and rode for ſhippes that uſith this haven, 
« and eſpecially for the ſhippes and marchantmennes 
« goodes of Exceſter. Men of Exceſter contend to 
* make the haven to cum up to Exce/ter ſelf. At this 
« tyme ſhippes cum not farther up but to Apſham®.” 

« Exminſtre, a praty townlet, where be ruines of 
* a manor place embatelid in front. I trow it longed 


| | bs to the marquis of Ex 9. | 


« Honiton is a fair long thorough fare and mar- 
© ket town belonging to Courtney at Powderham *.” 
It is a conſiderable market and borough town, ſet 
under a lofty hill, which commands a, beautiful and 
extenſive proſpect, and on which ſtunds its church. 
The town ſuffered greatly by fire, 1747, and 1764. 
Id is a great thoroughfare to the weſt, and is famous 


tor a lace and ſerge manufactory. The market as in 
many other places was kept on Sunday till altered by 


King ohn '. 1 s 

Exmotitb, a fiſchar tounlet, à litle within the 
ten mouth £2 rank £1 

Horoderbam, late fir William Courteneis caſtle ; 
2 it ſtondeth on the haven ſhore, a little above 
Kenton, Some ſay a lady being a widow builded 
| "this caſtelle, I think that it was Iſabella de For- 
* tibus. It is ſtrong, and hath a barbycan or bulwark 
"tothe haven 4,” 25 For. 

At Venitan bridge over the Otterey the 'Corniſh 
rebels were defeated in a bloody battle by ſir John 
Ruſſel and lord Grey *. Sd Yo not Bi 
: * Mobun's Oterey, i umtyme called Oterie Fleming ; 

ir George Carew hath a goodly manor park theres,” 


d, 45. Tan. 92. Alk. Ox, I. 267. 
* III. 39. r | n Ib. 35. 
Ten 88, . Kiſd. 31. 


* Lel. Ib. 36. 


Lel. III. 41. ; | 
d Ib. It belonged to lord Petre in Riſdon's time, p. 28. 
| L | 
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- Careſwell a ſmall houſe of Cluniacs, cell to Mon- 
tacute 8 a | | | 


$1, Mary Otterey is a ſmall irregular market town, St. Mary 


which had been given to the cathedral of St. Mary 
at Ronen by Edward the Confeſſor, or in his time; 


afterwards fold to biſhop Grandiſon, who founded his 
college here 1337, valued at the diſlolution at C. 300. 


per annum u. © John Grandiſon converted the landes 
« and frutes of St. Mary Ottery to a collegiate 
* church. Some think there was a celle of French 
* monkes at Ottery, or an houſe of religion in 
* France had the lands ther which Grandiſon con— 
«* yerted to the uſe of his college *.” Here is a large 


church, with a library; and ſome ruins of the col- 
lege remain. 


« On the weſt fide of Otrermouth haven is 


« Bugeleg, Leſs than an hunderith yeares ſins 


“ ſhippes uſed this haven, but it is now clene 
„ barrd y.“ Budeicigh gave birth to fir Walter 
Raleigh, of an antient family in this county. He 


* damar's triumph, Ehzabeth's favourite, and James's 


victim, too hard for Eſſex, the envy of Leiceſter, 
ae Trwal of Ceci =: peg e' 7 


« A mile from Gehen is Shoute, a right goodly 


* manor place of the marquis of Dorſet, on a hill 


„ ſide, and by it a goody large parke *,” 


“Ther hath beene a very notable haven at Seton, 
but now ther lyith between the two pointes of the 
old haven a mighty rigge and barre of peble ſtones in 


the very mouth of it; "and the river of Ax is driven 


to the very eſt point of the haven caulled Whit 


« Clif, and ther at a very ſmaul gut goeth into the 


« ſe; and here cum in ſmall fiſher botes for ſocour. 
„The town of Seton is now but a meane thing, 


inhabited by fiſchar men; it hath bene far larger 


chen the haven was good. The abbat of Sher- 


« burne. was lord and patrone of it. There long- 
„e pid and doth yet a chapelle to Seton, caullid Be- 
« reword near the ſea, and ther is a hamlet of fiſchar- 
© men. Ther was begon a fair pere for ſocor of 
« ſhippelettes at this Bereword, but ther cam ſuch a 


* tempeſt a three yeares fins, as never in mynd of 


% man had bene ſene before, and tare that pere in 


„ peices. The men of Seton began of late day to 


* ſtake and to make a mayne waulle withyn the 
© haven to have diverted the courſe of Ax ryver, 


and ther almoſt in the middle of the old haven 


© to have trenchid thorough the Chi/ille, and to have 
let out Ax, and receyved in the main ſe, but this 


* purpoſe came not to effect. Methought that na- 


« ture moſt wrought to trench the Ch hard by 
Seton town, and ther to let in the ſe. The weſt 


„ point of Axmouth haven is caullid Bereword, and 
* ſcant a mile diſtant from Seton. Sidmouth, a 
« fiſchar town, with a broke of that name, and a 
cc bay ſix. miles weſt of Seton. I paſſed from Se- 


ton at ebbe over the ſalt marſhes, and the river 


of Ax to Axmouth, an old and bigge fiſchar towne 


« on the eaſt fide of the haven. On the weſt part 


over an hill beyond Seton is Miſcombe a fair 
\** manor place ſumtyme the lord Bonville's, now 
„ Jongging to the marquis of Dorfet®.” Sidmouth is 


a pleaſant village on the ſea, much frequented by com- 
pany in the ſummer. There was an alien priory, cell 
to Montburgh in Normandy, afterwards to Sion 
1 Riſd, 42. „ Ib. 36. 
Ws „ Lel. Ib. 39. 0 g. 
Lel. Ib. 30. „ 
Prince, 540. 


abbey 


| Raleigh. 
was born at Hayes in this pariſh, 1552, and be- 


headed 1618 : * Spain's ſcourge and terror, and Gon- 
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Sidmouth, 
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Otterton. 


Denton. 
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ay 


Axminſtre. | 
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abbey . At Orterton adjoining was « houſe of black 
monks, cell to St. Michael in periculo maris - in 


| Normandy, valued at J. 87. 10s. and given alſo to 


Sion abbey %. 
At Featon a harbour was formerly attempted by 


commiſſions under the great ſeal, but no traces re- 


main of it now). On the weſt fide is a modern 
brick tower; and ſome guns. More inland is a ſalt 


| marſh, where they make alt, and dig up fragments 


vf ſhips and anchors, which have been found as high 
as Axminſter. There are ruins of a rude pier at the 
haveh mouth. Stukeley, Salmon, and Borlafe 
agree with Camden in placing MuripuxuM here. 
Baxter puts it at Topſham, on account of diſtance z 
Horſley at Eggerdon hill, Dorſet; Aggerdun and Mu- 
ridunum meaning the caſtle or raiſed wort on the 


hill. Half a mile above Seaton Dr. Stukeley de- 
ſcribes Honey Ditches, an oblong moted camp of 
three acres, Which he ſuppoſed to have been the gar- 
riſon of the portf, but no traces of this are now to 


be ſeen, nor is there any Roman road near it. Mort» 
dunum is therefore more probably to be placed at 


Broad Hembury fort, which beſt ſuits the diſtances 


from the ſtations Durnovaria and Iſca, and its vicinity 


to the Roman road. From Seaton or Moridunum in 


Devonſhire, where the Foſſe way begins, to Grimſby 
or Saltfleet in Lincolnſhire, where it ends, is 250 
miles s. FFV 
The Danes landed at Seaton A. D. 937, and this 


| town, with Bear adjoining, belonging to Sherburn 
| abbey, were at the diſſolution granted by Henry 


VIII. to Catharine his laſt wife b. . 
44 Forde abbey ſtandeth on the farther ripe of Axi.“ 

The river Ax in its way to the ſea paſſes by Ford 
abbey, founded in Thorncomb pariſh, 1141, by 
Adelicia ſiſter of Richard Fitz Baldwin de Brioniis, 


and valued at the diſſolution at C. 374. per annum k. 


Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, t. Richard I. was 


| firſtmonk and then abbot here. The Courtneys, of whom 
Reginald and William married the foundreſs's grand- 
daughters, were great benefactors toit. It now makes 


a handſome ſeat for the Gwynnes, being pretty intire, 
particularlythe cloyſter. This houſe was firſt foundedat 
BrightleyinSampfordCourtney byRichardFitzBaldwin. 
 & Axminſire is a pratie quik market town. The 
« chirche is famoſe by the ſepultures of many noble 


4 Danes lain in king Æthelſtane's time at a batel on 


« Bruneſdown thereby, and by the ſepultures like- 
4 viſe of ſum Saxon lordes ſlain in the ſame field .“ 


They ſhew two or three Gothic-tomb figures of re- 
 ligious for the Saxon kings, to whom they have no 


relation, nor is it certain what Danes or Saxons were 


buried here. The battle of Brunaburgh was fought 


in the north. Gibſon ſays in Lincolnſhire or York- 
ſhire ®, Camden in Northumberland . Biſhop Tan- 


ner ſays , king Æthelſtan founded here. a minſ- 
ter for ſeven prieſts to pray for the ſouls of thoſe 
| who were lain in a battle which he fought againſt 


the Danes, at Bremaldown near this place, Theſe 


prieſts were afterwards reduced to two, and the re- 
venues and parſonage allotted to two prebends of 
Vork, and at one time alienated to Newenham ab- 
bey. Certain human bones filled with lead taken up 
here and preſeryed in the ſexton's houſe. till it was 
burnt with the town ſome years ago, were alſo re- 
ferred to theſe lain ?, Here is a conſiderable ma- 


© Tan. 89. 4 Ib. go. 1 Ne 


1 MS. note of Smart Lethiculier, eiq ina copy of Camden's Britannia penes 


died 1722. 


alſo founded a nunnery for Benedictines at Poleſbge, buy 
val. C. 164. 85. 11d,” | 


Careys, who have been ſeated here ever ſince the reign 


town. It conſiſts of very ſtrong triple intrenchmentz, 


0: N 1 4 


nufactory for weaving carpets. About half 2 mile 
lower than Axminſtre bridge is“ Nezwenham, fun, 
« tyme an abbey of Bernardines of the Foundaig «y 
* of Mohun erle of Somerſet . Bithop Tanner ſas 
it was founded for Ciſtertians, 1246, and valued at 
C. 227. 75. 8d. The Ax, after a ſhort courſe in th 4 
county, runs into the ſea at Axmouth, formerly , l 
good harbour for ſhips, and ſeveral attempts hay. 
been made by the family of the earls to repair it, 
but without ſucceſs . Here was a cell to Man. 
burgh abbey in Normandy, afterwards to Sion“. 

At Aſhe in Muſbury pariſh was born 1650 Joh 
Churchill, the great duke of Marlborough, yh, 


Dunkefwell abbey was founded for white monks by Duy 
William Briwere 1201, val. C. 294. 86. 6d.* fe 


_ * Hertland point is 10 miles from Bedeford, much He 
“ by moriſche ground, but very good for broode of 
* cattle *.” The poſſeſſions of the monaſtery were 
confirmed by Richard I. with great immunities, par- 
ticularly a court holding pleas of all matters, except 
life and limb within their own land 7. It was va. 
lued at the diſſolution at C. 306*. An att paſſed in 
the reign of Elizabeth for finiſhing this port“, of 
which is a good cod and herring fiſhery, 

Not far from this promontory is Clovelly harbour, cu 
ſecured by a pier erected at great charge by the la 


of Richard II. It is now the moſt noted place in theſe 
parts for herring fiſhing. The largeſt Roman can 
in this county is that called Clovelly dikes near this 


but there are no traces of Roman roads to or from it. 


A little diſtant lies Hole or South bele, the birth place yy 
of Dr. John Moreman, vicar of Maynhennet n 
Cornwall about the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, 
who firſt taught his pariſhioners the Lord's Prayer, 


Creed, and Decalogue in Engliſh, which in fo ſhort | 
a time has prevailed orer the native Corniſh*, 
_ Ockbampton in Domeſday b had amarketandaboutio 0d 
knight's fees belonging to it, and is at preſent a good 
market town and borough. It was incorporated by James 
I. ſends members to parliament, and gave title of baron 
to the Mobuns. John, fon of fir Reginald Mohun, bart. 
was advanced q Charles I. to the title of Lord Mohun of 
Ockhampton®©, His three ſons ſucceeded, and the title 
ended in Charles, fon of the younger brother, who vas 
killed in a duel with the duke of Hamilton, 1712. 


Here are large remains of the caſtle built by Baldwin 


de Brioniis, and diſmantled by Henry VIII. on the 
attainder of Henry Courtney, marquis of Exeter. The 
church ſtands on a high hill half a mile off. There 
is in the market place a chantry chapel now in vſe. 


the 13th century, is claimed by the antiquaries 

this county as a native of Bracton or Bratton near Oke- 
hampton, He died in the reign of Edward I. Henry de 
Bathe, andther learned juſticiary of the ſame century, i 
ſuppoſed to have been deſcended from the family at 
Bathe houſe near North Tawton. He died about 1262. 
A third native of equal eminence in the ſame line s 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton author of © Engliſh Teoures | 


| He was eldeſt ſon of Thomas Weſtcote of We/icate, aud 


took his mother's family name. He dicd 1481. 


Stuk. It. I. 15. f Stukeley Ib· 
Editor, > Mag. Brit. i Lel. III. 4% 


* Tanner, 91. G. - Cleavetand's Hiſt, of the Couriney family : Fam. a3; © | 
© Index of Saxon places. dee Chron, Sax. n 5. 8. p 5 Deng. May. 1748. p. 214 

4 Lel, III. 42. Tanner, 96. 10 . „3 | the we 

Ib. 94. | * Lel. II. op. p | 106 by * Mon. Angl. II, 286. | 0 Tanner, 89. 10 G. 


Kiſd. 79. 


© Dugd. Bar. II. 461. 
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Henry Bracton, the celebrated lawyer and judge in . 
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At Sampfſerd Courtney, more to the north, began 
the inſurrection of the weſtern people, 2 Edward J. 
149, by the levelling principles of two of the inha- 
bitänts of chis place, but chiefly in favour of the Po- 
piſh religion and againſt incloſures. After ſome ſhew 
of oppolition, and blockading Exeter in vain, they 
vere ſubdued by lord Rufſel®, . 

At à little diſtance is N. Taroton, where, out of 
a large pit ten feet deep, ſometimes ſprings a little 
bourn or brook, which continues for many days. 
The common people take it for a forerunher of pub- 
lic calamity, like that called Moobourne in Hertford- 
hire“. This laſt is probably thus misjudged of 
merely from a falſe notion of its name, as if Woe- 
bourn, or the Brook of Moe. 1 
Hatherley is a ſmall market towné, which gave 
birth to Jaſper Mayne a dramatic writer and divine of 
the laſt century. 
| Jdelefleigh was the ſeat of the Selleys, one of whom 
in the habit of a knight templar lies in its churchf. 
Leland mentions fir John Scylly and his wife of 
Crideton buried in Crideton churchs. 
 Putheridge, the ſeat and manor of the Monks for 
fteen generations, whoſe deſcendant the famous ge- 
neral was born here 1608, and took from it his baro- 


titles expired in his ſon Chriſtopher 1687. 


and formerly held by the Martins by the ſervice of 
finding a man with a bow and three arrows to attend 


bourhood ' | 


« the brow of an hill, and hath a good market every 
s week, and the beſt fair in al theſe quarters. The 
« moſt part lyvith there by making of cloth. Ther 


Ot the caſtle only the chapel remained in Leland's 
time, It ſent members to parliament till the reign of 
Henry VI. Queen Mary made it a corporation. Ge- 
neral Monk was created earl of Torrington by Charles 
II. 1661, and the title was rerived by William III. 
1689, I favour of admiral Herbert, with whom it be. 
came again extin&, and was revived 1716, as a ba- 
ronial title in favour of Thomas Newport a younger 
branch of the earls of Bradford. Admiral Grorge 
Hug, for his many eminent ſervices, was created vi- 
ſcount Torrington by George I. 1721, and was ſue- 
ceeded in 1732-3 and 1746-7 by his ſons Patee and 
George, and the laſt 1750 by his ſon George, the 
fourth and preſent earl. . | 


ger Beauchamp, t. Henry III. founded a ſmall houſe 
tor canons of St. Auſtin from Hertland*, valued 
it J. 127. 23. 4d. per ann. e 
* Friſtok priory is about a mile from Torington u.“ 
The next pariſh on this river is Monkley, where is a 
monument for fir William Hankford, chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench, of whom the Devonſhire hiſtorians 
pretend that he was the perſon who impriſoned prince 
Henry fon of Henry IV. and that fearing his diſplea- 


wg the keeper of his park to kill any man in his night 
Walk that would not tell him who he was, he went 


killed. A tree near which this accident is ſaid to 


* Lel; 11;6 
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nial title when created duke of Albemarle. Both 

Due north, on the river Moule, lies South Molton, 
zn antient corporation, giving name to a hundred, 
the earl of Glouceſter when hunting in the neigh- 


« Torington is à great large toune, and ſtandith on 


«is a mair. The river of Torege runnith under the 


re when king, he retired to his ſeat here; and charg- 


Nto the park under thoſe circumſtances, and was 


have happened is ſtill called Hankford's Oak v. But 
Hankford was not chief juſtice of the King's Bench 
till after the death of fir William Gaſcoyne who was 
ſo appointed 2 Henry IV. 14o1, and died 14220 
Biddeford, an antient ſea port, market and formerly a 
borough town, though of little conſequence in Mr. 
Camden's time, was in the laſt century one of the beſt 
trading towns in England, but is now nearly reduced to 
the late in which Mr. Camden deſcribes it. Its bridge 
of twenty-three ſtone arches is deſcribed by Leland 
as a very notable work and fairly walled on each ſide p. 


The arches are ſo high that a ſhip of 50 or 60 tuns 


may fail under them. It was begun by fir Theobald 
Granville, a prieft, in conſequence of a viſion, and for 
finiſhing it the biſhop of the dioceſe granted indul- 
gence to move the people to liberal contributions, and 


great ſums were collected. This place hath belonged 


to the Granvilles ever ſince the bold fir Richard con- 


Biddeford. 


quered Glamorganſhire, t. W. Ruf. and hid the town 


of Neeth for his ſhare: His nameſake in the reign 
of Elizabeth, fought his ſhip with only 186 men 2 


hours againſt zo Spaniſh galleons; of which 30 boarded. 


him at once, and at laſt yielded on honourable terms, 


after having ſpent all his powder, ſunk four ſhips and 
flain ooo men, Sir Bevil Granville ſtopt the pro- 


greſs of the Parliament forces at Lanſdowne, whete 
he loſt his life. His fon fir John was at the reſto» 


ration created viſcount Lanſdowne, earl of Bath, 
baron of Biddeford and Kilhampton! all which titles 


are now extin&; as is that of lord Lanſdowne, which 


was conferred by queen Anne 1711 on George Grün- 
ville, who died 1734. | 


At Obimleigh was a collegiate church of four or 


ſeven prebends, in the patrenage of the Courtne 


earls of De von, and a free · ſchool founded by the earl 
of Bedford: both now gone as alſo the caſtles, The 


town retains its market. Four prebends remain in 


the the gift of the patron, 
« rootes of the hill on which the toune ſtandith * 


\ Eadulph the firſt biſhop of Devon, and his ſuc» 
deſſors from 905 to 924, had their ſeat at Tatwton, 


before it was removed to Crediton; as Camden and 


Godwin affert". . ** The biſhop of Exeter hath an 


© antient manor place a mile above Berſtaple bridge 


* caullid Tawton on the eaſt ſide of the haven, 
% Biſhop Veyſey of late made this houſe ſomewhar 
* leſs than it was but more handſome®.”” Tawſtock 
has ſeveral monuments of the later Bourchiers earls 


the haven, a mile above Berſtaple bridge*.” _ 
The toun of Berdeneſtaple hath bene waullid, 
« and the waulle was in cumpace by eſtimation Half 


HON Bo « mile. It is now almoſt clene fallen. The names 
Oppoſite to this town is Fritbelſtote, where fir ko- 


« and manifeſt tokens of the four gates yet remain. 


of Bath*, © The erle of Bathe hath a right goodly 7 
| © maner and place at Tawſtoke on the weſt fide of 


Barnſtaple . F; 


« The ſuburbs be now more than the toun: the 
© houſes be of ſtone. There be manifeſt ruities of 
« a great caſtle at the north-weſt fide of the toun. 


“e that I can reade of that lay in this caſtle; There 
« js but one paroche chirch and four chapelles, and 
« a priory of Blak monkes founded by Johelus de 
« Totenes that was lords of the toun and caſtle, 
« One Tracy was after lorde of the toun and caſtle, 
„ and taken as founder of the priory. Some ſay 
« that one of the Tracys made the right great and 


u ſumptuous bridge of ſtone, having ſixteen high 


* arches. Ther was one William Mertun, a knight, 


& Jord of Berſtaple; The duke of Exeter was of late 
Hoyward's Hiſt. of Elw. VI. 2 G. » Riſa: 83. 55 f Ib; | 
A . Dugd, Bars Il. 477. 2 "Mag. Bit. 
#l. 68. R 1 an. . : m Lel. II. . STE ; | 1 
Yn = Prince 302. | © See Biog, Bel. Gaſcoigne. II. 67. 4 Riſd. 97. Tan. 97. 
% 60. e 


t Riſd. 195. 


* Lel. III. 67. 


4 dayes | 


One Johelus de Totenes filius Aluredi was the firſt 
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ll! | „ dayes lorde of Berkaple the countes of Riches 
lll &* monte, granddame to Heury VIII. was lady of Ber- 


(3; :A 1N OC NN II. 

prebendary of it: it belonged to the church of Sale 
bury, and was tenable by a Jayman. The Corpo. 
ration is rich and the town populous, There ig , 
good road for ſhips, and a pier, on which arc con. 
ſtantly maintained lights for the benefit of ſeamen 


40 


WI. 

Ii „ ſtaple, Ther is a mayr, and the burgeſſes take 
| q * 1 + * | 

ll | | « king Fthelſtan as chief of privileges to the toun, 


i % Plimtoun ['In] is divided from the north ſub— 


« urbe and the priory only by a grete cauſey of ſtone, 


Comb Martin has a ſmall cove, and the beſt berg 02 


Rare 


© having an archid bridge at eche end of it, made in the county grows about it i. | Aira aqt 
* long ſins by a merchaunt of London, caullid Saw The ſilver mines were firſt diſcovered t. Edu. 1 7 
0 ford, who ſaw a woman drowned there by the tide, when 337 men were bronght from the Peak to work Agroſti: 
© and gave the priory of Berſtaple a certen ſumme of them. They yielded Edward III. great profits to. 3 
money to begin this cauſey chekid on eche fide, wards carrying on his French wars k. After they had Aſparag 
* and the bridges, and after payed for the perform- been long neglected they were re-entered in the re roc 
_ *f ance, Picartes and other ſmaul veſſels cum up by of Elizabeth, who preſented a cup made here to Wa. Aſplenit 
ea gut out of the haven to the other bridge on the liam Bourchier, earl of Bath, with this inſcription; | ne: 
te cauſey at Plimtun townes end x.“ In M „Combe 1 10 ; 8 Avena 7 
Leland 7 ſuppoſes Barnſtaple was called in Britiſh Oe cab phy yes long lay bid Bartſia 
Abertato, q. d. the mouth of the Taw; and Berdenes r 3 
8 Is : 5 Debaſed much with mixed bad "HR 
for Aberneſſe; Staple is an addition for a market. Till Braſſica 
It is now one of the neateſt towns in the county, and ill Bulmer came, whoſe Kill and toyl 
* hong Reformed me ſo d cl Wor 
by favour of the river drives ſiderable trade. pure and clean, 
Fong 1 Henn As richer no where elle is ſeen. Ws 
At Pilton was a Benedictine priory, founded by | in 
king Athelſtan, accounted a cell to W and And another to ſir Richard Martin, lord-mayor of Conferv 
valued at J. 56. 12.5. 8d. * © London, weight 137 oz. The mines were Wrought 7 ot 
At or near Barnſtaple was born 1688 John Gay again in this enn — 
the poet, who died 1732. At Churchill in Eaſidorun pariſh, in a field called 0 ma 
Raleigb belonged to the family of chat name, and Madoct's down, is a circle of ſtones w. — 
afterwards to the Chicheſter family, who are ſtill there, At Berinerber was born 1522 Dr. Jewell, bilto 1 roc 
and here was born fir Arthur Chicheſter deputy of Ire- of Saliſbury 1559, in which ſee he died 1 571. His f Cucubal 
land, and embaſlador from James I. to the Emperor“. antagoniſt Harding Went to the ſame ſchool with hin D 
Ihe brother of Halfdene and Inguar came with at Barnſtaple *. Droſera 
23 ſhips from Wales (Demetica), where they had Bampton gave birth to fir John de Bampton, a ;. Lymus 
wintered, to Domnania, and falling in with Alfred's Carmelite, who ſtudied and firſt read Ariſtotle pub- tho 
men, was ſlain with 1200 men before Cyzvit caſtle licly at Cambridge. He ſeems to have been bene. Euphor 
Hen coftle. (ar cem Cynuit), which being unprovided and fortified ficed in Yorkſhire, and died 1361. Here is a cha- fan 
only with menia crecta naſiro more, being impractica- lybeat ſpring, and a market. — 
ble by fi:uation on every fide but the eaſt, the bloc- At Leigh or Eaft Leigh was an Auſtin priory, found- 1, — fea 
| kaders hoped for want of water to make it ſurren- ed by Walter Clavell, t. Hen. II. changed by Maud | Eryngiu 
der, but the Chriſtians ſallying out in deſpair, drove counteſs of Glouceſter and Clare, t. Edw. I. inoa . 
them to the ſhips, and took the famous Raven ſtand- nunnery, valued at . 202. 155. 3d.) . 
ard b. The bird in this ſtandard, which was worked At Buckland Amicia counteſs of Devon Fonnded Bu Pucus a: 
in one ſingle noon (uno meridians tempere ), if it pro- * Ciſtertian abbey 1278, valued at 241F." on 
miſed victory appeared as if alive and flying, qua vi- Earls of Devon before the Conqueſt were Kar, fo mom { 
bus volitans: if a defeat was to enſue 8 its wings who defeated the Danes in the reign of Athelſtan, ſto! 
as motionleſs, penderet directe nihil movens ©, Riſdon Odda and Edred in that of Alfred; Orgar in that 8 
places this caſtle very juſtly near dpledre*, and itis of Edgar before-mentioned in Taviſtoke, father of in 
called Henny caſtle. the fair Elfrida and Ordulf; gh, the Norman, —— 6 
At Braunton, named from St. Brannoc, who con- Ailmer and Odo under Edward the Confeffor”. Wil in 
verted the Britons here A. D. 300, many hundred liam the Conqueror gave the title, &c. to Baldwin 9 
acres have been covered by the ſands: whence the de Redvers, and Henry I. to his ſon Richard, whom to} 
place is called Santon,and trees of 3o feet in length have Camden ſeems to ſeparate from the other Richard, — 
been dug up*. To the hundred of this name belongs whereas they are both one and the ſame, though e 
TLundey iſland in the Severn f of which hereafter. Brooke alſo thinks otherwiſe *, . — 
In Mort hoe church is a wand with the figure of a Montyoy, earl of Devon, died 1606, and was bu- „ 
prieſt engraven on a grey flab, with this imperfe& in- ried in Weſtminſter abbey. William Cavendiſh was 8 
ſcription . . Sy RE GuillauaME DE TRACE next advanced to this title 16 James I. and dying 1625 00 
giſt icy. Diu de bn alME EyT MERCI. Arms at was ſucceeded by his fon William, who died 1028, 7 
the ſides Az. 3 lions paſſant guardant Arg. Camville, and was ſucceeded by his ſon William, who died SD 
Arg. 2 barrs G. Martin. Az. a ſaltire O. St. Au- 1684. His ſon William ſucceeded, and for his attach- 5 
byn, It was broken open in the laſt century, and the ment to the principles of the revolution was created roc 
lead round his corps carried offs. This monument marquis of Hartington and duke of Devonſhire 1694, | — 
on the authority of Mr. Riſdon has been generally and died 1707. To him ſucceeded his fon Villian, Fu 
aſcribed to fir William Tracy who lived 23 years un- ſecond duke, who married a daughter of his father's — 1 
der ſentence of excommunication after murdering friend lord Ruſſel, and died 1729. His ſon Hillian, (ut 
Becker, and is ſuppoſed to have refided at Wollacomb in third duke, died 1753, and was ſucceeded by his fon Gentian 
this pariſh, and to have built anaile in this church. Milliam who died 1764, and. was ſucceeded by bis Uyperic 
2 18 remarkable for Mr. Camden's MERE. fon Milliam fifth and preſent duke. bo 
x | z « Vater. 
F er words A” 
4 p. 94. Newbury' s Deſcription of England ſays it is now called M Bowen's Ap, Hcnnaburo1g 2h, | Lepidiu 
e Riſd. 108, 111. f Ib, 115. 8 Ib. 121. bh Ib. 122. | | 
4 12 30 rank k Ib, | GS 2 Jeri Bulmer, a curious refiner, i 1 XY 5 Riſd. 121. 1 
$ Tan, 98. | © Dugd. Bar. I. 12. * Vincenton LAY ps 15 | | No 
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Rare Plants found in Devonſhire. 


kira aquatica 8. diſtans. A variety of waterhair graſs; | 


in ſandy places near Exmouth, 
Agroſtis canina g. A variety of brown bent graſs; 
on Hall down near Exeter, and elſewhere. 


Aſparagus officinalis. | Aſparagus or Sperige; on 
rocks and meadows near the ſea. 


Aſplenium marinum, Sea Spleenwort; ; on rocks 


near the ſea, | 
Avena nuda. Naked Oatgraſs or Pilcorn | in fields: | 
Bartſia viſcoſa. Marſh Eyebright, or Cowwheat; on 
' bogs and marſhy grounds every where. 


Braflica muralis. Wild Rocket; on old walls about 


and in Exeter. 
Campanula hederacea. Tender try leaved Bel flower; ; 
in ſhady damp places. | 
Conferva elongata. Pointed Conferva ; , on ſubmarine 
© rocks and ſtones. 
— Pigreſcens. Blackiſh Cern on ſub- 
marine rocks and ſtones near Exmouth. | 


a cites F N Pellucid Conferva ; on ſubmarine | 


rocks and ſtones; 


Cucubalus acaulis, Moſs Campion; * on the bills 6 


Dari moore. 

Drofern Anglica. Great Sun dew; in bogs. 

Elymus arenarius. Sea Lime graſs; on the ſea 
ſhore, on looſe ſands near Exmouth. 

Euphorbia peplis. Small purple Sea Opurge ; on 
ſandy ſea ſhores near Exmouth. 

Portlandica. Portland Spurge; on andy 

| ſea ſhores near Exmouth, 

Eryogium campefire. Common Eryngo; on a rock 
which you deſcend to the Toy from Plymouth 

| over into Cornwall, 

Fucus aculeatus. Prickly Fucus; on cds and ſtones 
on the ſhore frequent: 


— capillaris. Capillary Fucus ; on rocks and 


ſtones in the ſea everywhere. 


. crneus. Horny Fucus; on rocks ard ſtones 


in the ſea everywhere, 
—— criſpatys, Criſped Fucus ; on rocks and ſtones 
in the ſea everywhere. 


—— dentatus. Dentated Fucus; on fea rocks ad 
ſtones. 


— diff uſus, Diffuſe Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks | 


everywhere, 


—« foeniculaceus. Fennel Fucus ; : on ſubmarine 


rocks and ſtones. 


: multifidus, Multifid Fucus; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones. | 


— obtuſus. Obtuſe Fucus ; on ſea rock and Nones 


every where. 


— pinnatus. Pinnated Fucus; on | Fey 
rocks and ſtones everywhere. . 


tamariſcifolius ſeloginoides. Tamariſk leaved 


Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones: 

mm tomentoſus elongatus. Woolly Fucus; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones near Exmouth, 

Centiana filiformrs; Marſh Centory; in marſhy places. 


Uõypericum elodes. Marſh St. Peter 8 wort on moiſt | 


boggy ground. 
Wtera arborea. Sea Tree Mallow; on the ſea 
ſhore everywhere. 


Lepidium Anglicum. Procumbent Pepperwort on 


rubbiſh near Exeter. 
%ot, 3 


Lichen aphtoſus. Thruſn Liverwort; on Darimoor 


NMuotent. | 5 
—. berbaceus. Green Liverwort; on ſtones, 


trunks of trees, and ſhady hedges near boy 
Bridge. 


——  {artareus Welch a on rocks and 


great ſtones everywhere. | 
. vulpinus. Gold Liverwort ; on trunks of trees 
on Dartmoor. 


Linum anguſtifolium. Narrow leaved wild Flax; in 
fields and meadows, | 


. ufitatifſimurm. Common F lax; in ſandy corn 


fields and meadows. 


Lobelſa wrens.. Stinking . Lobelia ; on Shute Com- 


mon between Axminſter and Honiton, | 

Lycoperdon cervinum. Subterraneous Puff ball; in 
woods and hedges. os 

Melittis meli iNophyllum. Baſtard Balm ; ; in woods and 
hedges about Totnes. 

Mentha viridis, Spear Mint; in wet places and 
banks of rivers near Exmouth, | 


& Myrica gale. Goule, Sweet Willow, Dutch My rtle; 


on marſhy ground and bogs frequent. 


Orobanche ramoſa. Branched Broom rape; in corn 


fields and dry meadows. | 


Pingnicula villo/a; Cornwall Butterwort ; on bogs 
and wet places frequent. 


Polycarpon tetraphyllum. Four leayed Polyerpos 3 
in dry meadows and Rady Places abobt Lymſtone 


near Exeter. 


Polypodium phegopteris, Wood Polypody: in chinks 
of wet rocks and ſtones. 


Rubia peregrina. Wild madder; on the tocks _ 
the bridge at Biadi iford, ad near Exmouth, and 


_ elſewhere. 


Silfola fruticoſa. Shrub lone crop or Glaſs wort ; 3 
on the ſhore. 


Scir pus ſetaceus. Leaſt Ruſh; on the wet grounds 


| near Plymouth, 

holoſchoenus. Round headed Bull ruſh; on 
the ſea ſhore at Brounton Boroughs. 

Sedum Anglirum. Mountain Stone w on ſtony 
ſands and ſparry rocks. 


| Sibthorpia europæa. Baſtard Money wort; on banks 


of rivers and ſprings frequent. 


en laricina. Ciliated Spurry in meadows and 


ſandy heaths frequent. 


5 Targionia hypophylla. Vetch an on beaths 


and banks of ditches near Exmouth. 


Trichomanes Tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge Trichomanes; 


in the fiſſures of rocks on Dartmoor. 


'Ulia articulata. Jointed Layer ; on rocks and ſtones 


in the ſea frequent. 
—— toccinea, Scarlet Laver; on rocks and ſtones 
in the ſea near Plymouth, 
—— dichotoma, Forked Layer ; on rocks and flones 
in the ſea. 
pavonia. Striated Laver; ot Turky Feather ; 3 
on the coaſt near Exmouth. 


plumoſa. Feathered Laver; on ſubmarine rocks 


and ſtones near Exmouth: 


Valeriana rubra. Red Valetian ; on old walls and. 


rubbiſh near Exeter and ities, 


Verbaſcum blattaria. Moth Mullein; on ſands 8 


Plymouth and Afoburton frequent. 
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EXT to the Danmonii to the eaſt Ptolemy, in his Geography, places the AOTPOTPITES, or 


DvuRoTRIGES; the ſame people, who, according to Aſſerius Menevenſis“ a contemporary and Britiſh 
writer, were called by the Britans about A. D. 890 Dwr-Gwyr; by the Saxons Dop-rexxan, as their 
country is now called by us DogsET and DoRSETSHIRE. That antient and purely Britiſh name Durorriges 

is with the greateſt probability derived from Dour, or Dwr, the Britiſh word for water, and Trig, an in- 
habitant, q. d. inhabiting near the water or ſea. All the old names of places in Gaul, where antiently 


the ſame language was uſed as in Britain, which begin or end with Dur or Dour, as Durocaſes, Duro- 
Durolorum b, Doromellum b, Divodurum, Breviodurum, 


cororum, Duranius, Dordonia, 


Batavodurum, 
Canodurum, Octodurum, and many ſuch like both in Gaul and Britain are to be derived from 
water. The Saxon Dop- reda is a compound of both the Britiſh and Engliſh languages, and has the ſame 


meaning as Durotriges ; Settan ſignifying among our anceſtors as among the other Germans to inhabit or 


ſeltle in, whence they called Mountaineers Dunrexcan, the inhabitants of the Chiltern hills Cylcepnrerran, 


and thoſe on the river Arow ApopyeTran, as the Germans call the inhabitants of forreſts Holtſatten, Nor 


did the antient Britons depart from the ſenſe of the antient name, whence they called the Durotriges we are 


ſpeaking of Dwor-Gweir, ſeamen ; their country reaching 


ocean, with a craggy ſhore from welt to eaſt. 


. 27. Edit. Wiſe. in paga quæ dicitur Durngueis, Saxonice autem Thornſata Dornſeta]. 


2 


— — 


and winding for above fifty miles along che Britiſh 


» Q. theſe places, 


THE county of Dorſet is bounded on the north 
4 by Somerſet and Wilts, on the welt by Devon, 
on the eaſt by Hants ; on the ſouth its greateſt extent 
is all ſea coaſt, lying as I juſt now ſaid on the 
Britin ocean for above fifty miles. The ſoil is very 
fertile towards the north, intermixed with woods and 
toreſts interſperſed with many verdant hills, feeding 
numerous flocks of ſheep. The ſouth part running 
down to the ſea conſiſts of pleaſant paſtures, and 
iruitful vallies, which I ſhall follow as the beſt me- 
thod of deſcribing it. | ES 

The firſt place we meet with on the coaſt is Lyme, 
ſanding on a ſteep hill at entering from Devon— 
ſhire, and named from the little river that runs by it. 
| hardly deſerves the name of an harbour, though 
frequented by fiſhermen, and having a pier called 
the Cobbe below, well defended from the winds by 
rocks and tall trees. It is ſcarce mentioned in old re- 
cords, All T find about it is that king Kinwulf gave 
A. D. 774 the land of one manſion to the church of 

areburn near the weſt bank of the river Lim, not 
far from the place where it empries itſelf into the ſea, 
that ſalt might be there made to ſupply the neceſſity 
of that church. ATE: 3 | 

Near it the river Carr diſcharges itſelf, whereon 
ſands the little village of Carmouth, at which the bold 

lh pirates gained two victories over the Engliſh 

tea: firſt in the reign of Egbert, A. D. 831, and 
"git years after, when they defeated Ethelwulf. 

Next amid fields producing excellent hemp ſtands 

port, or more properly Birtport, at the con- 
luence of two rivets, in which, in the time of the 


F. 73. 


of art to make an harbour. | 
Here the coaſt winding much runs out into the ſea. 


D Ons ETS NIR k. 


Confeſſor were 120 houſes, but in that of the Con- 


queror, as appears by Domeſday Book * only 100. 


It was till lately ſo famous for making ropes and 


cables, that there was a particular law for a certain 


time againſt making ropes for the Engliſh fleet any 


where elſe. But this place does not deſerve the name 
of a port, though ſituate at the mouth of the river 


between hills where nature herſelf has formed a con- 


venient place, and as it were challenged the aſſiſtance 


A bank called CH compoſed of heaps of ſand with 


along for nine miles. The ſouth wind when it ſets in 
breaks through this bank in many parts, and the 
north repairs it. By this bank, Portland, once an 


the ſituation over againſt the harbour of Wey- 


mouth. But it may perhaps more probably be 
derived from Port, a noble Saxon who ravaged this 


coaſt about A. D. 52 3b. This Portland in the decline of 


the Saxon empire (for it is not mentioned in hiſtorians 
before that time) felt the ravages of the Danes 
more than any other place. At the end of the 


| Daniſh war it became part of the poſſeſſions of the 


church of Wincheſter. For when Emma, mother 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, whoſe reputation 
was reflected on by a charge of incontinency with 
Aldwin biſhop of Wincheſter, had paſſed unhurt 
barefoot over nine red hot plough-ſhares in Wincheſter 


cathedral (a kind of trial practiced in that age, and 


d 501. Sax. Ch. 
| 5 called 


a narrow channel between it and the land ſtretches 


Portland. | 
iſland, is joined to the land, The derivation of the | 
latter name is not to be accounted for, unleſs from 
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Ordeal, akind called Ordeal), and had ſo cleared herſelf as to make 
of trial. her chaſtity more renowned in ſucceeding ages by 
this miracle, ſhe in memory of the event gave the 


by the Saxons, according to Aſſeriusd, Fyay, Whence 


« of & 
quiſitic 


perhaps the bay being called Fraumouth, mig 
an was he 


| I, L le; 
after-ages to think the true name of the rive * 


church of Wincheſter nine manors, and her fon Frome, It riſes at Evarſbott, near the weſt of 25 the Ki 
Edward repenting of his injuſtice to his mother gare this county, whence it runs weſt throngh Ha * | Mun 
this iſland with other revenues to the ſame church #, to which it gives name, and receives K rivals 5 * the ſer 
It is ſcarce ſeyen miles round, and is encompaſſed the north, running through Cerne abbey built * king I 
with a ridge of high rocks, but is lower in the Auſtin the Apoſtle of the Engliſh , alter he 34 manor 
middle parts, here and there inhabited, producing there broken in pieces the Saxon idol Heil, and Fw 4b 
plenty of corn and good paſture for ſheep, but ſo pelled the darkneſs of ſuperſtition. A little MW way. 
barren of wood that the inhabitants uſe cow-dung this the Frau br Frome; call it which you leaf _ 
dried in the ſun for firing. They are the moſt expert forms an iſland, and viſits a very antient 90 0? 25 itſelf il 
ſlingers in all England, and frequently find among in Antonine's Itinerary DRNoVYARIX, q. d. the Jain Dos called! 
cox _ the ſea weeds I/idis Plocamos, which, as Juba cited of the river, which in the ſeveral copies of Pies. 11. ſides (e 
| by Pliny © reports, is a ſea plant not unlike coral ſeems falſely named DR N run and Duxiuu. thi the ſea, 
without leaves; when cut it changes to a black colour, is accounted the principal town of the whole FRO by Do! 
and hardens, but is eaſily broken by a fall. This iſland though not large nor handſome, having been f maſter 
has one church to the eaſt, and a few houſes adjoining: of its walls in the beginning of the wars with Fe only 7 
| do the north a caſtle built by Henry VIII. which Danes, whoſe burying places or tumuli are ſeattered by the 
Wymouth, ſer ves to defend rhe Entrance of Weymouth harbour. round the town. It ſhews daily marks of antiquity, and its 
3 This laſt is a mall town ſituate at the mouth of the little ſuch as military ways, and Roman coins, both 200 riſhed 
Melcombe river Wey oppoſite to which is Melcomb Regis ſepa- and filver, vulgarly called Ring Dorn's pence, whom From 
Regis. rated from it only by the harbour. The privileges they pleaſantly fancy from the name to have treat 0 
of a port were by act of parliament taken from it, but been founder of the town. A mile from it on à hill ys 
_ afterwards reſtored. Theſe towns, which formerly is a fortification of banks of no ſmall extent called this an 
boaſted diſtin privileges, and were rival to each Maiden caſtle, which may eafily be known for a ki called 
other, are now for their common intereſt united by Roman camp. The town ſuffered moſt when Suene m 
at of parliament , and were lately joined by a bridge, by his unreaſonable cruelty revived the war with the whoſe 
and enlarged with many buildings. 8 | Danes, and the traiterous Hugh the Norman go- by, religio 
„ The ſhore runs ſtrait from hence by the iſland of vernor in theſe parts connived at every ſpecies of Athelſ 
Purbeck, Purbeck, for the moſt part a heath or thicker, full of outrage and rapine. The ſtate of this town in the Edwin 
ſitags and deer. It has veins of marble under its ſur- early Norman times may be learnt from the Con- title, 
Corfe ealile. face. In the middle is the old caſtle of Core, which queror's ſurvey fk. „In Dorcheſtre, in the time of juſtice 
having long ſtruggled with age is now fallen a prey king Edward, were 170 houſes which - contri- who w 
to time, but is ſtill a ſignal memorial, of the reſent- © buted to every ſervice due to the king, and adrift 
ment of a mother-in-law : for here Elfritha to open a © paid for ten hides, but for the uſe of the Hul. W 
way to the throne for her ſon Etheldred cauſed her * carls® one mark of ſilver, except the cuſtoms per- "0 
ſon-in-law Edward king of England when he came * taining to the farm of one night. There were two | tranſp 
to viſit her after hunting to be aſſaſſinated, feeding “ mintmaſters. Now there are eighty-two houſes, | board 
her eyes with the baſe deed, the infamy of which ſhe “ and 100 utterly deſtroyed in the time of Hugh the and p 
endeavoured eminently to atone for, by a late re- * ſheriff.” If there is any obſcurity in this paſſage, "as 4 
pentance, by aſſuming the veil, and by founding re- as Sextus Cæcilius ſaid on a ſimilar occaſion, it is not Turber 
ligious houſes. This Purbeck is called an ifland, to be aſcribed to the fault of the writers, but the ig: Vue 
though only a peninſula, ſurrounded by the ſea, ex- norance of ſuch as do not underſtand it. the hc 
cept on the weſt. The ſea bends into the ſhore to From hence the Frome paſſes by Woodford, where Ws Blaime 
the eaſt, and in a very narrow turn, oppoſite to antiently Guido de Brient, a famous warrior, had his breath 
ans og which is an iſland with a caſtle called Brenkſey, little caſtle, afterwards the ſeat of Humphry Stafford of This J 
— breaks in and forms a ſpacious bay. On the north Suthwick by a coheireſs of whom it came as L un- of wi 
ſide of this bay on a peninſula is the little town of derſtand to T. Strangwaies, a native of Lancaſhire, Were e 
Pool. Poole, ſo ſituated as to be ſurrounded by water, who obtained a fair eſtate in theſe parts, and his fa- having 
. except to the north, where it joins to the main land, mily built a fine houſe at Milbury. Then the river M moſt | 
and has one gate. We may ſuppoſe its name paſſes by Bindon, Saxon Beandun (which had a mo. Bi Wan 
derived from the appearance of the bay below like a naſtery), where Kinegils, A. D. 614 beat the took 
body of ſtanding water, which we call a Poo}. Britans in a battle, the ſucceſs of which was long derous 
This place in the laſt age from a ſedge plat and doubtfull. It was lately the ſeat of lord Marne), Uceec 
a few fiſhing huts aroſe to be a populous town very and now gives the title of viſcount to Thomas them, 
rich and adorned with handſome buildings. Henry Howard, knight of the garter, whoſe father Thomas, Gy e 
VI. by act of parliament granted to it the pri- ſecond fon of Thomas Howard fecond of the name, called 
vileges he had taken from Melcombe, and gave duke of Norfolk, was created by queen Elizabeth „ the 0 
the mayor leave to incloſe it with walls, which viſcount Howard of Bindon, when he by marrying n_ 
were begun next the harbour by Richard III. that the i daughter and heireſs of * lord Marney aug- A the 
worlt of men but beſt of princes. But by ſome ill mented the noble eſtate of the Newbourghs in theſe e ru: 
| fortune, ar rather by the indolence of its inha- parts. This family called antiently de Novo burgo, and 5 — 
birants, it was ſo neglected that the houſes them- vulgarly Newborough, are deſcended from the younger N 0 
ED ſelves drop down for want of inhabitants. ſon of Henry firſt earl of Warwick of the Norman wah 
Frome river Into the weſt corner of this bay runs a noble race, and held here Mizfrott with the whole . —— 
river of theſe parts commonly called the Frome, but hundred by grant from Henry I. “ by ſeryice Sur 
* Hiſtory of Wincheſter. | | 
N. H. XIII. 25. | d | | H. VI. | 
By the fea carl Buthſecarles, adi x 257. Me 0 * 5 142» ; Elizabeth, 15 755 John. Vor 
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the king waſhed on his coronation day.“ 


r H I R E. 


& of chamberlain in chief of the king,“ as the in- 
quiſition ſers forth. Under Edward III. I find this 
was held“ by ſerjeantry, to hold the baſon in which 
Ralph 
hien held the neighbouring manor of Owrcs by 


the ſervice of ſerjeantry of the kitchen, by grant of 


king Henry J. and Richard de Welles the adjoining 
manor of /elles ever ſince the Conqueſt of England, 
« by the ſervice of being baker.” —But this by the 
"Ip the mouth of the Frome where it empties 
jtlelf into the bay on which ſtands Pool, is Wareham, 
called in Saxon Feaneham, a town well defended on all 
des (except the weſt) by the rivers Trent and Frome and 
ihe ſea. In the time of Edward the Confeſſor, as appears 


by Domeſday book, it had 148 houſes and two mint- 


maſters; but under William the Conqueror it had 


only 70 houſes. Afterwards it recovered itſelf, and 


by the circuit of its walls, its mint, its populouſneſs, 
and its exceeding ſtrong caſtle built by William I. flou- 


From that time by wars, accidental fires, and the re- 


treat of the ſea from its harbour, it almoſt fell to 


decay, and garlick grows in plenty in the heart of 
this antient town. At this mouth alſo a ſmall river 
called by Aﬀer Trent, and by the preſent inhabi- 
tants Piddle, empries itſelf; ſcarce three miles from 


whoſe north bank are to be ſeen the walls of an old 
. religious houſe, called Middleton, founded by king 


Athelſtan, to atone for the murder of his brother 
Edwin, whom he robbed both of his crown and 
title, His unbounded ambition ſtifling all ſenſe of 


juſtice in his breaſt, he cauſed the unhappy youth 
who was heir apparent to the kingdom to be turned 


adrift with one ſervant in a ſmall cockboat without 


any tackle to the mercy of the ſea, in order to make 
it accountable for his own guilt: the youth in a 
tranſport of grief and deſpair, threw himſelf over- 


board. Below this Middleton another rivulet riſes, 
and paſſes by Bere, an antient market town, where 
vas long ſettled the antient and famous family of 
Turberville, \ 

hut to return to the weſt part of the county: At 


the head of the Frome, in the moſt fruitful ſpot, is 


Blatmore foreſt, formerly covered with trees, now 
greatly thinned, but ſtill affording plenty of deer. 


* This is commonly called the Fore/t of White Hart; 
of which name the inhabitants give this traditionary 
account, that Henry I. came to hunt here, and 
having run down ſeveral deer ſaved the life of a 


molt beautiful fag, which T. de la Lynde a noble- 
man in theſe parts with his companions afterwards 
took and killed. But they ſoon found how dan- 
gerous it is to provoke a lion. 


them z and the lands which they held remain to this 
Gy charged with an annual fine to the treaſury, 
alled Jhite Hart filver. To this foreſt adjoins 
the town of Shirburn, called alſo Shirburn Caſtle, an- 
ently Semebupn, q. d. the clear fountain, ſituate 
A the ſide of a hill, © well inhabited and in a ſweet 
* ſtuation!,” It is now the beſt peopled of any town 
in the county, and carries on a great woollen ma- 
dufactory. A. D. 704, a biſhop's ſee was placed 
ber. Aldelm was conſecrated the firſt biſhop. Af- 
Unards in the reign of Etheldred, Herman, biſhop 

Uunning, being promoted to this biſhopric, tranſ- 


N. . 


| The king being | 
exceedingly offended, impoſed a heavy fine on 


ferred the ſee to this place, and united the biſhopric 
of Sunning to it. Under the Conqueror he removed 


it to Saliſbury, and reſerved Shirburn as a retreat for 
his ſucceſſors, to whom it yet belongs. One of theſe, 
Roger, built a ſtrong caſtle in the eaſt part of the 
town, having below it a large pool, and formerly 
ſeveral ponds ſtocked with fiſh, which are now filled 
up and converted into pleaſant meads. The church, 
which was the ſeat of the biſhop, ſoon after its re- 
moval reverted to the monaſtery, and has an ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, though not many years 
ago in a riot between the townſmen and the monks 
it was ſet on fire, the marks of which yet remain in 
the burnt colour of the ſtones. Below this the river 
Tvell, of which I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere, after many 
windings runs weſtward to Clifton, once the ſeat of 


the family of Maulbanch, from which it came by in- 
heritance to the knightly family of the Horſeys; 
here this river enters Somerſetſhire, 

More eaſt flows the famous river Stoure, abound- 
iſhed in ſome degree of eminence till Henry II's time. 


ing with tench and eels, riſing from fix ſources in 
Wilts at Stourton, the ſeat of the barons Stourton. 
Upon entering this county it firſt paſſes Gillingham 
foreſt, where Edmund ſurnamed Ironſide gave the 
Danes a memorable defeat. Three miles from 
thence it comes to Shaftesbury, ſituate on a high hill, 


and by the Saxons Sceafrerbypz, perhaps from 
its ſpire, which they called Scheaft. A little before 
the Norman times it had 104 houſes, and three mint- 


' maſters, according to the ſurvey ſo often mentioned. 


It was afterwards more famous for the nunnery 


founded here by the devout lady Elfgiva, wife of 
Edmund, great grandſon to king Alfred, and had in 
it not leſs than 10 pariſh churches. This place is 


well known in our hiſtories by the ſtory of Aquila, 
who propheſied the change of the Britiſh government. 


Some, who carry back this place to the remoteſt an- 

tiquity, though tis certain it was built by Alfred, 
ſay it was a bird, others a man named Aquila, who 
here foretold, that after the Saxons and Normans 
the government would return to the antient Britans. 


Malmesbury the hiſtorian ſays, that in his time was 
to be ſeen an old ſtone, brought from the ruins of a 


wall into the nuns! chapter-houſe, with this inſerip- 


tion: RL 5 
Anno Dominicz incarnationis Aelfredus rex fecit 
hanc urbem pccecLxxx regni ſui vill.” | 


Which | the rather produce in confirmation of the 


fact, becauſe it is wanting in all the copies I have 


ſeen except one belonging to the lord treaſurer 
Burghley. . 1 . 


The Stoure runs thence by Marnhill, from whence 
Henry Howard took the title of baron Howard of Marn- 
hill before he had that of earl of Northampton, and 
goes to Stourminſter, q. d. the Monaſtery on the Stour: a 
ſmall town in a lower fituation, to which is joined by a 
ſtone bridge Newton Caſtle, where is a very high ar- 
tificial hill, but not the ſmalleſt traces of a caſtle ex- 
cept the name. Of theſe places I meet with nothing 
in antiquity except that king Alfred gave Stour- 
minſter to his younger ſon. Near it at Sillz/ton are 
two very large hills, one called Hameldon, the other 
Hodde, both fortified with a treble rampart. Not far 
from hence, though I cannot aſcertain the exact ſpot, 


was Oteford, the head of the barony of Robert Fitz 
1 Malmeſb. Geſt. Pont. II. 140. 


1 Payne, 
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vel r. 
Clifton. 


Stoure 1. 


Stour ton. | 
Gillingham 
foreſt. f 


Shaſteſbury. 
called by the Britans, according to the erroneous 


opinion of the vulgar, Caer Paladur and Septonia, 


The proph phe- 
cy of Aquila. 


Marnhill, 


Stourminſler, 


Newton 
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Payne, who married the daughter of Guy de Brient, 


who had a barony in thefe weſtern parts in the rergn of 
Edward III. but on failure of iſſue male it devolved to 
the Poyrings, barons of that age, and at laſt by their 
daughter, t. H. VI. the titles of barons Fitz Payne, 
Brient, and Poynings, became united in the Percies, earls 
of Northumberland. In the laſt age, however, by fa- 
vour of Henry VIII. the rank of baron Poynings was 
revived in Thomas Poynings, a great ſoldier, who 
left a numerous illegitimate progeny, and with him 
it preſently became extinct. | 
Hence by Brienſton, q. d. the town of Brien, the 
antient ſeat of the knightly family of Rogers, the 
Stour comes to Blandford Forum, which; ſince its late 
deſtruction by an accidental fire in our time, has 
been rebuilt in a handſomer manner, and is better in- 
| habited, Thence by Tarrent, where Richard Poer, 
biſhop of Salisbury, founded a little nunnery, the 


VixvoecLa- Stour haſtes to the very antient town of Vinpo- 


6LADIA, mentioned by Antoninus. This was called by 
the Saxons Wyubupahamz now commonly Winburne, 
and from the monaſtery MWinburnmin/ter, and is ex- 
uctly 16 mlles from Dotcheſter, the diſtance which 
Antoninus makes between VinpocLApia and Do- 

' NoVARIA, IT conjecture it had its name from its ſitu- 
ation between two rivers, Windugledy ſignifying in 


55 Britiſh between two fwords, Rivers were by a pe- 


culiarity of language called in Britiſh erde, as ap- 
pears from Aberdugledian, q. d. the mouth of two 


modern name likewiſe ſeems to be formed from the 


rivxers; Minburne being compounded of Win, part of 


the antient name, and the Saxon word burne, ſigni- 
fying a river, by the addition of which the Saxons 


expreſſed places ſituate on rivers. The town ſtands 


at the foot of a hill and is large and populous. In 


the Saxon times it was very famous for no other 
reaſon that I know of except its bearing marks of 
the Roman greatneſs. A. D. 713, Cuthberga, ſiſter 
of Ina king of the weſt Saxons, weary of wedlock 
quitted her husband the king of Northumberland, 


and founded here a houſe for nuns *, which decaying 


by time, a new church was erected in its place, with 


a fair crypt under the choir, and a lofty ſpire on 
the ſteeple; and inftead of nuns prebendaries were 


placed in it. In the laſt age Reginald Pole was dean, 


who was afterwards a cardinal and archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and who, beſides the nobility of his family, 
was eminent for his picty, prudence, and eloquence. 
King Etheldred, an excellent prince, brother of Al- 
fred, being flain- in battle with the Danes at Wit- 
zingham, is buried in this church with this inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb lately repaired: i 


num, martyris, qui A. D. 872, 23 Aprilis, per manus 
Danorum Paganorum occubuit, 
Near him lies Gertrude, marchioneſs of Exeter, 
mother of Edward Courtney, laſt earl of Deyon -of 
that family; and on the oppoſite fide of the choir 
John Beaufort duke of Somerſet with his wife, whoſe 
daughter Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VIII. a moſt religious princeſs, founded here 
a grammar-ſchool. But to paſs from the church to 
the town. When the Danes by their artifices had 
engaged the Engliſh in a civil war, and had broken 
the connexion between king Edward the elder and 


* Saxon Chron, 
m 980. Tanner and Hutchins, 


William Mohun of Dunſtar caſtle was made earl of Dorſet by the empreſs Maud. Dugd. Bar, I. 497. be 
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hill about two miles diſtant, fortified with à treble 


ey and Wickhampton, formerly the eſtate of the jy 
barons Maltravers, the laſt of whom t. E. III. left 
only two daughters, one married to John Arundel 
grandfather to John earl of Arundel, who left to his 


ſwords, the Britiſh name of Milford haven, becauſe 
two rivers called Clediau or Swords fall into it: The 
Hot long ſince James baron Montjoy, who had 
applied himſelf much to mineralogy, ſet up works 


Lacy, wife of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, to his on 


ſetſhire, and after paſſing through parts of Hants, 


 Cranborn. © | 


In hoc loco quieſcit corpus S. Etheldredi regis Weſt ſaxo- 


earl of Dorſet and his chancellor a, for the hig opr 


+ Th. Walſingham, ſub an. 1317. 
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his kinſman Ethelwald, the latter aſpiring to tz 
crown, and inveterately hating his ſovereign, fortifiea 
this place in the ſtrongeſt manner he was able, But 
upon the firſt approach- of Edward with his army 
and their encamping at Baddan-byniq, now Badbuy F 

he fled to the Danes his allies. This Badbury hs * 


rampart, and is ſaid to have had a caſtle the reſidence 
of the Weſt Saxon kings. If this caſtle ever exiſted 

it is now ſo buried in its ruins that I could not di. 
cover the leaſt trace of it. 
Near it is the village of Kingſton, called Lace) I, 
from its having belonged together with Winbury fy 
to the Laceys ear] of Lincoln, to whom it wx 
conveyed through the hands of Quincey earl of 
Wincheſter from the earl of Leiceſter ; for Henry I. 
had given it to Robert earl of Mellent and Leiceſter, 
and from the Laceys it came at length to the houſe 
of Lancaſter, whole generoſity to Winbura I have 
before mentioned; e e 

From Winburn the Stour receives the little river Au 
Alan, on which ſtands Winburn St. Giles, the reſidence . 
of the famous and antient knightly families of J. Git 


family the title of baron Maltravers; the other wife 

of Robert Le Rows, and afterwards of Sir John Keynes, 

kat. 5 VVV ops a 
Hence the Stour proceeds to Canford, below which d. 


for making coperas and alum. From this place alſo Ch 
formerly John earl of Warren carried off Alice © 


great diſgrace and the prejudice of England, as we 
find in our Chronicles. Here the Stour leaves Dor- 


at laſt diſcharges itſelf in the ocean, having firſt re- 
ceived a rivulet riſing at well-watered Cranborne, (; 
where A. D. 930 ® one Ailward, a nobleman, fur- 
named from his fair complexion Meaw, founded a 
ſmall religious houſe, which Robert Fitz Haimon, 2 
Norman, to whom Ailward's eſtates deſcended, re- 
moved to Tewksbury, leaving only a monk or two 
here. From this Robert it paſſed ſucceſſively by 
the Clares earls of Glouceſter and the Burghs earls 
of Ulſter to Lionel duke of Clarence and by him to 
the crown. Robert Cecil is now viſcount Cranborn; Vi 
king James firſt created him baron Cecil of H. q 
ſendon, and the next year, 1604, defervedly advanced 
him for his known wiſdom to the title of viſcount 


As to the earls and marquiſes of this county, 
William the Norman, after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of : 
the crown of England, appointed ()/inund who was earl 
of Seez in Normandy and biſhop of Saliſbury, firk 


nion he had-of his piety, wiſdom and other excellent 
endowments. Long after, Richard II. in the 21 
year of his reign, advanced John de Beaufort, ſon of 
John of Gaunt, earl of Somerſet, to the title of mar- 
quis of Dorſet, of which he was deprived by Henry 
Iv. out of enmity to Richard II. The Commons 
England, by whom he was greatly beloved, inter 
ceding for him in particular that this dignity might 


4 MS. life of Oſmond, M. Par, 1189. 


de reſtored to him, he diſliking a new and till then 
\nheard of title abſolutely refuſed it. His younger 
brother Thomas de Beatfort was created earl of Dor- 
ſer, and afterwards for his bravery by Henry V. 


alte of Exeter and earl Harcourt? for his gallant 


lel'ence of Harfleur in Normandy againſt the 
peench, and for defeating the earl of Armagnac in 
a pitched battle. He dying without iſſue, Henry 
VI. created Edmund of the ſame houſe of Lancaſ- 
er firſt ear! and then marquis of Dorſet, and at 
aſt duke of Somerſet; whoſe ſons à being cut off in 
che civil wars, and the houſe of Lancaſter being 


now in a manner cruſhed, Edward IV; treated Tho- 


mas Grey, of the family of Ruthen, his fon in law; 
(the king having married his mother) marquis of 
Dorſet, being poſſeſſed, in right of his wife, of the 
ine eſtate of the Bonvilles in this and the neigh- 


„ Governor of Harcourt, Dugd. H. 125. ex Walſing. | p. 58 5. n. 30. 


| 4 Hinſtſf, and not his ſons, See Dugd. II. 124, 
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bouring counties. He was ſucceeded in the ſame 


honour by Thomas his ſon, and Henry ſon of Tho- 


mas, who was alſo created duke of Suffolk by Ed- 


ward VI. having married Frances daughter of Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk by Henry VIIIth's ſiſter. 


He ſuffering for high treaſon under queen Mary ex- 


perienced too late how dangerous it is to marry 
into the royal family, and to indulge ambitious de- 
ſigns in ourſelves and others. The title of Dorſet 
was not conferred on any perſon afterwards till king 
James in the beginning of his reign as an honourable 
reward of true virtue and concern for the ſtate; 


gave it to Thomas Sackville baron Buckhurſt, high 


treaſurer of England, a man of conſummate prudence 
and unyearied application. 5 PS. 


This county contains 248 pariſhes; 
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T*HE county of Dorſet is in length from eaſt to 
weſt 50 miles, 40 in breadth from north to 
ſouth, and 1 50 in circumference. It is divided into 
34 hundreds, and five diviſions, containing 22 mar- 
ket towns, nine boroughs, 248 pariſhes, and about 


131, 640 acres, which are covered with large flocks of 


ſheep ; and it has four or five good harbours on its 
coaſts. The air is good and healthy; the foil in 


general light but fruitful. It affords excellent paſ- 


ture on its downs, and large quarries of ſtone. 

The principal tenants in Domeſday next to the 
king and queen, were the biſhops of Saliſbury, Cou- 
tance, and Liſieux, the abbies of Taviſtoke, Milton, 
Abbotſbury, Shaftesbury, Sherborn, St. Wan- 
dregefil, Montvillers, and Marmontier, the earl 
of Morthign, Hugh earl of Cheſter, William de Owe, 


William de Moion, — de -Bratole, ONE 0 


Arundel, &c. 

Lime is a praty ben toun, ſer | in the rootes of 
? an high rokky hille, down to the hard ſhore. It hath 
t good ſhippes and uſith fiſhing and marchauntice. 


c Marchaunts of Morleys in Britaine much haunte 
« this town. Ther is no haven at Lime, but a quarter 
c of a mile by welt-ſouth-weſt from the town is a great 


and in the ſea for ſocour of ſhippes*.” 
Lyme, which Baxter takes for Londinis or Landinis, 
and Cimia of Ravennas, and makes a Britiſh port, was 


. formerly a place of conſiderable trade, but has de- 
clined ever ſince the end of the laſt century. It 


| Charmouth. 


Bridport. 


ſtood a ſiege of rwo months againſt the king's forces 
1644. It is a market and borough town. 

The Cobb, formerly called the Connor, was bun 
in or before the time of Edward III. and compoſed of 
great maſſes of rocks, and having been often da- 
maged is now repaired at the public charge. Off this 
place the Engliſh fleet firſt engaged the Armada. 


| Here alſo the duke of Monmouth landed June 11, 


1615, He brought with him only one man of war 
of about 3o guns, and two ſmall veſſels, with only 
| 100 men, and arms for 4000. Notwithſtanding the 
great increaſe of his forces, he was ſoon after routed 


in a pitched battle at Sedgemore. Thirteen of his 
| followers were hanged here, and near fifty in other 


parts of this county, 293 in Somerſetſhire, and many 
in Devon b. Here, or in the neighbourhood, was 
born ſir George Summers a famous ſeaman, who firſt 
' took poſſeſſion of Bermudas, where he was ſhip- 
wreckt 1609, and which from him had the name of 
the Summer iſlands. 

« Charmouth, a good fiſher toun. 8 water 
(4 xiſith three miles above it by north ©.” Charles II. 
attempting to make his eſcape into France after the 

battle of Worceſter had a narrow eſcape here. In 
Augult 1751, after very hot weather, the cliffs here- 


abouts appeared as if on fire ocaſioned . the mineral C 


ſubſtances intermixed in them d. 

“ Britport, of ſum written Bruteport, is a fair large 
te toun, and the chief ſtreat of it lyith in length 
& from weſt to eaſt. Ther croſſith another fair ſtreat 


* « 


T-; - 
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_ Cheſelton in Portland, and reaching beyond Swyre 


M heale 

10 contin 

1 « heten 

4 | OS. « land n 
O | N | Y: « ben, ! 
| | „ a5 MUC 

« this C 


6 gun 
ce jn midle of it intò the ſouth. The toun 1 longith unt 0 gabe 
ce the king, and hath privilege for a market and * « Wayr 
&« bailives, At Bridporth be made good dagger e. „ « pible 
Bridport dagger is a proverb fora halterf, © Anthem here 
« end of the toun runnith a river, and going a mile low « the 10 


© entereth into the ocean. Nature hath ſo ſet thisyyyy « late 
mouth in valley between two hilles that with coſt th | « buy ld 
&« ſe might be brought in, and ther an haven made l. « that | 
In conſequence. of an act of parliament an attempt « the {c 
was made, 1741, to clear this haven, but the currey „ Port|: 
of the river is found inſufficient to carry out the ſand, | « jt ane 


and the ſouth-weſt wind makes the entrance dan. "irisc 
gerous for want of a pier. It is a market and bo. « ſhoul 


rough town, and gave birth to Giles de Bridpor, « ſhore 
biſhop of Sarum, t. Henry III. Here was a prion 3 The 
and hoſpital of John Baptiſt b. « rokk 

North-eaſt from Bridport is Toller Norcorum, in Til « hath 
which pariſh on Fernham down are many barrow, ® 2 
In one were found ſeventeen urns containing bones « place 
and aſhes, one of them was in a cell of fins « the / 
which was pretended to have been hot as an ofen: * houſ 


but this circumſtance, though taken by biſhop S © from 


«in fl 


Gibſon on the authority of Mr. Sydenham's letter to 


Mr. Aubrey, and gravely reaſoned on by NM; 4 iſe n 
Ettericke, was a mere piece of drollery of the labore cheſter 
to impoſe on Mr. Sydenham's credulity i At Vir of Glo 
 forda Eagle in this pariſh was born 1624 the eminent the we 
phyſician Dr. Thomas Sydenham, who died 168g; broug! 
and at Rampiſbam adjoining was born Dr. Franci Near 
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Gliſſon, a learned anatomiſt, who died 1677. 

At Winterborn abbas, in a field near the Lond 1 be 
road, is a circle twenty-eight feet diameter of nine 
ſtones from ſeven to three feet high. Half a mile 
weſt of them, a fingle ſtone, ten feet by five, and 
half a mile further four more, four and two feet high, 
Numbers of barrows overſpread the adjacent down 
ſingle and in groupes of three and four ł. | 

Chefil bank is very remarkable, and derives its © 
name from Ceopl, Gravel, being a prodigious heap 
of pebbles thrown up by the ſea, beginning at 


ſixteen miles and three quarters. A ſtrong north-ealt 
wind cleaves it aſunder, ſweeps away all the ſtones, 
leaving only the baſe of black clay. A ſouth - weſt 
wind throws up the pebbles again and binds tbe 
whole as firmly as before. At Cheſelton the beach 


tion b 
is very high, and the ſtones of the ſize of an egg ot lo $ 
bigger, diminiſhing to that of a pea at Swyre. By Weyn 
it you paſs from Portland to Abbotsbury. On It of Lo! 


grows much eryngo and formerly ſea cale !, © This 1714 
arm goith up ſe like to Abbatesbyri about a ſeven Thin 4 
miles off, a little above which is the head or point " and [ 
« of the Chiſil lying north-weſt, that from then filter 
« Hretch up ſeven myles as a maine narow banke Þy ® | 
right line on to ſouth-caſt, and ther buttith on Fort 
* land, ſcant a quarter of a myle above the new caſtel 
© in Portland. The nature of this bank of Chifil i 
« ſuch, that as often as the wind blowith freue dt 
&« fouth-eſt fo often the ſe betith i it and of tb the bank ant 


b Hurchins's Hiſtory of Dorſet I. 2 | e Lel. III. - d Hutch, I. 315. 
e Lel. VII. 59. f Fuller, . 7 Lel. III. 44. : 00 b Hutch. I. 237. 
Ib. 527. 2 * Ib. 303. | Ib, 587. ' þ 
2 | go & break! 
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u zreatet h tlorcugb it. So that if chis winde might 
« continually blow there this bank ſhould ſoon be 
« beten away, and the ſe fully enter and devide Port- 
« land making it an e, as ſurly in times paſt it hath 
« Jen, as far as I can by any conjecture gather. But 
« 5 much as the ſouth-eaſt wind doth bete and breke off 
« this Chifille bank, ſo much doth the north-weſt wynd 
6 again ſocor, ſerengith and augmentiih it. On the 
« farther point of the trajectus into Portland from 
40 Waymouth is a point of land like a cauſey al of 
« pible and ſand caſt up by rages of the ſea, 
« whereon I went ſcant a mile to the loweſt part of 
« the rotes of the high ground of Portland, where 
« late a right, ſtrong, and magnificent caſte] is 
buy led (at this cauſey end]. The arme of the ſe 
« that goith up to Abbatesbyri gulfith in betwene 
« the ſouth-eaſt point of the Chiſil and the caſtelle. 
« Portland is eminent and hilly ground on the ſhore of 
« jt and a great plain yn the midle. The cumpace of 
« ir is eountid to be about a ſeven myles, but if a man 
« ſhould cumpace it by the very rootes and depe 


« ſhore the cumpace would mount to a ten myles. 


« The ſoile is ſumwhat ſtoney, and the ſhore very 
« rokky. The Iſle is fruitful of corn and graſs, and 
« hath plenty of ſheepe.—Ther be very few or no trees. 


« places, and brenne cow-dung dried with the hete of 
« the ſun. Ther be at this preſent about eighty 
« houſes and one paroche chirch about half a myle 
« from the king's new caſtelle. The people be good 
« in fiynging of tones, and uſe it for defence of the 
«;ſe®,” Portland continued in the church of Win- 
cheſter till 10 Edward I. when Gilbert de Clare earl 
of Glouceſter had it in exchange. The quarries at 
the weſt end of the iſland afford excellent ſtone, firſt 
brought into repute in James the Firſt's time. 
Near the lighthouſes is a remarkable cavern, from 
which the water riſes up like a fountain, and ſmall 
boats ſhelter in it. The Race is a dangerous eddy of 


two tides in the calmeſt ſeaſons. Portland gave title 


of earl, 1612, to Richard lord Weſton, of Neiland, 
lord high treaſurer, which expired with his grandſon 
Thomas, William Bentinck of Holland was created 
baron of Cirenceſter, viſcount Woodſtock, and earl 


of Portland, 1689, 1 William and Mary, and his 


ſecond ſon William, duke of Portland, 1716. He 


Was ſucceeded 1726 by his ſon William, and he 1762, 
by his ſon William, third and preſent duke. 


\ «The tounlet of Waymouth lyith ſtrait again 


* Milton » on the other fide of the baven.—lt hath 


* certeyn liberties and immunities, but there is no * village, and an hamlet or member to the paroche 


*mair in it.“ The two towns were united 1 3 Eliz. 
and they ſend two members to parliament. The 
trade of Waymouth has declined ſince the Revolu— 
dion by the ſilting up of the harbour. The caſtle, called 


allo Sandesfoot, now ruined, was built by Henry VIII. 


Weymouth gave title of viſcount to Thomas Thynne, 
df Longleat, Wilts, 1682, 34 Charles II. He died 


1714, and was ſucceeded by his great nephew 


Thomas, and he 1751, by his ſon Thomas, third 
ind preſent viſcount?. Melcombe Regis is the 
arer and larger town, and is a borough, mar- 


and corporation town. Sir James Thornhill 
the painter was born here 1676, and died 1732; 


ad it gaye title of baron to George Bubb Dod- 
"gon, eſq; 1761, which expired with him the fol- 
ng year. Here was a Dominican priory, founded 
the Rogers of this county 4. eee 

® Lel. III. 49, 52. n Melcoinb, 


Ib. 171. * Leland, III. 52. t Ib. 
Vol. I. | | | 
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Purbeck was a foreſt to the time of James I. who Purbeck, 


hunted here 1615, It is a peninſula nearly oval, 
formed by the ſea and the river Fronie; the air 
healthy, the ſoil deep clay, the eaſt part ſtoney. 
The chief trade is in the ſtone, which is in great de- 
mand both for paving and building. The town of 


Corf is an antient borotigh, conſiſting of a mayor cre, 


and eight perſons, who having ſerved that office obtain 
the name of barons, a title peculiar to London and 
the Cinque ports. The caſtle ſeems by an antient 
record to be as old as king Edgar, the abbek of 
Shaſton nunnery which was built in the ninth 
century, having claimed the wreck on this coaſt be- 
fore that reign, It was a place of great importance. 
The Saxon kings reſided here: John kept his regalia 
here : ſtate priſoners were confined in it, and it was 
the priſon of the unfortunate Edward II. It was one 
of the chief caſtles belonging to the crown, and when 
Simon Montfort took Henry III. was the third caſtle on 


the liſt required to be given up. Henry VII. repaired 


it, and in the late civil wars it made a reſiſtance that 
occaſioned its compleat demolition. Lady Bankes, in 
the abſence of her huſband the chief juſtice, de- 


fended it ſix weeks againſt above 300 of the par- 


liament's forces. Two years after it was taken by 
Ahe people bring wodde out of Wight and other 


ſurprize and deſtroyed: It conſiſted of four wards : 


in the third or upper on the hill top are magnificent 


remains of the principal buildings. Of the round 
towers in the whole circuit ſome are ſunk from their 


baſes by the exploſion of gunpowder. A ſtately 


bridge of four lofty narrow arches joins the caſtle 


to the town. At the foot of the caſtle to the 


north-eaſt is St. Edward's or Ningbridge, where the 


king's body is ſuppoſed to have been found dragged 


by his horſe after his aſſaſſination *, 


| Near Smedmore in Kimeridge pariſh in the iſland Kimeridge. 
of Purbeck is found what the country people call 


coal money. It is generally found on the cliffs two or Coal mn. 


three feet below the ſurface mlxed with the bones 
of ſome animals, between two ſtones ſet on edge and 


covered with a third like Kiſtvaens, or near the 
ſurface in the adjoining grounds. The pieces are 


round, from two to three inches and a half diameter, 


and a quarter of an inch thick; one fide flat, the other 


convex, on which are ſeveral mouldings; on the flat ſide 


are two or four ſmall holes near the rim but not pierced 
through. Antiquaries pronounce them Britiſh, but 
whether coins or amulets is not agreed. See plate II. 


« Pole is no town of auntient occupying in mar- Pole. 


* chaundiſe, but rather of old time a pore fiſhar 


e church [of Canford]. It is in hominum memoria 


„ much encreaſid with fair building, and uſe of 
* marchaundiſe, There be men alyve that ſaw almoſt 

&« all the town of Pole kyvered with ſegge and riſhes*,” 
« King Richard III. began a pece of a toun waulle at 


« one end of the kay*.” The embattled gate remaining 


in Leland's time was pulled down in the reign of Charles 
II. Poole was a very antient borough, market town 
and port, and contains near 7000 inhabitants. A great 


trade is carried on hence to Norway, Newfoundland, 
and South Carolina. The bay is full of mud banks 


interſected by ſmall channels, and the tide ebbs and 
flows in it four times in twenty-four hours uv. There 


« ly three iſles within this haven, whereof the moſt 
6 famoſe is Brunkſey *,” The ruined caſtle or block- 


houſe on Brownſea, built by the town of Poole Brownſea : 


t. Elizabeth, has been long removed, and ſucceeded d 
„ Lel, III. 48. 


2 


b Hutch. I. 400. 1 Ib, 409. 
2 Lel. III. 53. b. Hutch. I, 218. 
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Frome r. 


Frampton. 


Catſtoke. 


Duntiſh, = 


Dorcheſter, 


D U KU IT 
by a mock caſtle erected by Mr. Sturt, proprietor of 
the iſland, who has made large plantations on it. 
Mr. Hutchins is of opinion that Leland, Camden, and 
Coker miſrepreſent the ſtate of Pool, which he thinks 


could be in a low ſtate only from the end of Edward 
III. to Henry VI. as in the reign of Elizabeth it was 


very flouriſhing. Leland aſeribes its riſe to the decay 
of Wareham by the filling up of its harbour. 


Leland 7 ſpeaking of the Frau or Frome river 
ſays, the common opinion is that it riſes in a 
great pond in Hoke park. So ſays Hollinſhed. But 
Mr. Hutchins * ſays that St. John's ſpring on the 
ſouth fide of Everſhot is rightly reputed to be its 
head, as aſſigned by Camden. Leland * deſcribes 
Frome toun [Frampton], as © a praty husband toun, 


© with a bridge of three arches over Frome water.“ 


Here was.a market, and a priory cell to Caen abbey®. 


At Cat/toke on this river is a circular fortification 


called the Caſtle, the area four acres *% 
At Duntiſh in Buckland Abbas is a circular camp 


of ten acres, in which arms and Roman coins have 
been dug up“. | N | — 
Cerne was a famous abbey founded for Bene- 


dictines by Zthelmer or Ailmer, a Saxon nobleman, 
A. D. 987, much enriched by Canute, (who once 
plundered it), and by the antient earls of Cornwall. 


The learned Saxon grammarian Elfric, archbiſhop of 
| York, 1023, was a monk here. It was valued at 
. 515. per ann.* All its remains are a gateway and a 


noble ſtone barn. On a ſteep hill above the town is 
cut a monſtrous human figure called the Giant, 180 
feet high, the outlines two feet broad. and as many 


deep. Antiquaries ſuppoſe it a memorial of the idol 


Heil f. See plate II. 


Leland's account of Dorcheſter, as well as of 
Warcham, is loſt. It is an antient and pleaſant mar- 
ket, corporate, and borough town on an eminence 


ſurrounded by downs, which are thick ſpread with 


barrows. The walls on two ſides (for the river was 


; Maumbury. 


Poundbu ry. 


Maiden 
caſtle. 


its defence on the others) are now ſucceeded by 


pleaſant walks. Charles I. granted it a mayor and 
aldermen, beſides bailifls and burgeſſes, and en- 


larged its privileges. Among other remains of 


Roman antiquities, beſides lares, pavements, and 
coins, muſt be reckoned the famous Amphitheatre, 
or Maumbury, firſt noticed by Dr. Stukeley. It is an 
oval work raiſed on chalk on the ſurface of the 
down, a quarter of a mile from the town. On the top 
is a terrace and parapet, with three ways leading 
up to them, and four little eminences on them, and 


vaults under one end. The area is concave and 


about an acre; the ſhorteſt diameter 140 feet, 
the longeſt 220, and at an election 1705 it held 


10, ooo people. In the middle of each ſide is a parcel 
of ſeats near 30 feet broad. A ſilver coin of the 


emperor Philip was ploughed up near it. Half a 
mile weſt from the town is Poundbury, an irregular 
camp, 378 paces by 147, on the ſteep bank of the 
river, by ſome aſeribed to Suene the Dane, by others 
to the Romans s. See plate III. Maiden caſtle is 
one of the largeſt and moſt complete Roman camps 


in the weſt, fortified by a treble ditch and rampart, 
the inner very deep and high. It is oval, and has 


two entrances, defended by the lapping over each 


other. The area, according to Aubrey b, is 30 


y Lel. III. 47. | * J. 504. 1 

Ib. 34% © Ib. 282. — Ib. 25 . : © Tanner, 104. 

s Ib. I. 574. b Mon, Brit. | Hach. I. 467. e 
| 9 Hutch, I. 517, 512. 

Ib. I. 232. 


n Hutch, I. 167—8. 


2 Lel. III. 45, VI. 13. 
« Hutch, I. 140. 


ao Ib. I, 128, 


R t 8 ER 


prætorium was for the horſe and carriages, aud the 


title was revived in Evelyn, third ſon of Roben 


nord a late began to builde richely at his commune 


teemed one of the largeſt and ſtill one of the beſt in 
the county, was built by Sir Giles Strangeways about 


the park belongs by marriage to the earl of 


VIII. reſtored 28, and finally ſuppreſſed 3o of the 


Howard, earl of Suffolk, created earl of Bindon, and 


acres. The weſt part facing the Prætorium mate 
aſſigned to the foot, and would contain not leſs than 
three legions or 18,000 men: the eaſt part behind the 


ſpace between both for the officers. Near the ſouth 
entrance is the mouth of a cavern for what uſe un. 
certain i. See plate Il. The Via Iceniana rung 
within a mile of it, and thence branches a vicinal 
way to the welt entrance; and a vicinal road to 
Weymouth paſſes near the weſt end k. In the tow 
were a caſtle, and a Franciſcan priory founded t. 
Edward III. Dorcheſter gave title of marquis tg 
Henry Pierpont, earl of Kingſton, 20 Charles J. 
1645, on whoſe death, 1680, it ended. Catharin, 
wife of David Collyer, earl of Portmore, was created 
counteſs of Dorcheſter 1685, and on her death the 


Pierpont, eſq; great nephew of the former, who was 
created marquis of Dorcheſter, 1706-7, 5 Ann, In 
this family it continued till the death of his grandſon 
Evelyn Pierpoint duke of Kingſton, 1773, when jr 
became extindt. | | | 

&« The caſtle of Woddesford ſtanding three or four Ww 
*« miles lower than Dorcheſter upon the river of A. 
« Frome, was ſumtyme longging to Guido Briente, 
« and after to Stafford, and now to Stranguaiſe in 
ce partition l. It did not come to the Strangwaies, ag 
the additions to Camden ſay, by marriage with the 
Cheneys, but with the Staffords n. One ſide of the 
caſtle remains in a farm houſe. © Mr. Strangway; 


&« dwelling houſe in Milbyri parte. Milbyri cam to wa 
e Stranguais by purchaſe ".” This houſe, once ef: 


the middle of the fixteenth century, and now with 


Ilcheſter . Is 5 | - 
* Byndon flondith on the right hond and ripe as the Buk 
ce ryver deſcendith?,” Biſhop Gibſon determines 
Beandun, which in all copies of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle is written Beamdun, to be Bampton on the 
borders of Somerſet and Devon. The march of the 
Britans and all other circumſtances favour this, and the 
addition of p after m is no unuſual thing in antient 
names; unleſs Flowerbarrow, a ſtrong camp of five '*F 
acres triple-trencht, on the ſea coaſt 4 hard by, be the 
work of either people on this occaſion. Aubrey calls 
it Britiſh. The Ciſtertian abbey at Bindon was 
founded by one of the Newburghs, 1172. It was 
valued at C. 147. per annum, ſuppreſſed 27 Henry 


ſame reign. Three N. arches of the church are all 
its preſent remains. Out of its ruins a fair houle 
was erected by Thomas firſt viſcount Bindon, which 
was burnt in the civil wars. This title expired win 
his two ſons Henry and Thomas, and was revived 5 
Ann in Henry lord Walden, ſon and heir of Henry lord 


baron Cheſterford, to. enable him to execute the 
office of earl Marſhal. His ſon Charles ſucceeded 
1718, and dying 1721, the title is extinct“. 
Owre Moigne came to the Stourtons by marriage On 
with the heireſs of Moine, and was ſince ſold (0 
the Janſſens . PE | 
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ay f Hutch» II, 296. 


! Leland VI. 13. 
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Adjoining to Bindon is Eaſt Lullworth, where the 
Newburghs had a ſeat, and another was erected by 
Thomas viſcount Bindon 1600, now the property 
and reſidence of Edward Weld, eſq*, In the road 
from Bindon to Weymouth, is à great ditch like 
Wanſdike for ſeveral miles never exactly traced v. 

Near the road between Bloxworth and Wareham 

on the heath is Wootſbarrow or Oldbury, a little 
© Daniſh camp ſurrounded with tumuli. On Blackdown 
hill are a number of Jarge pits in form of an inverted 
cone, dry in the wetteſt ſeaſons. More are on Pid- 
Aleton heath juſt by “*. „5 

Wareham was conſiderable in the Saxon age for 
being the burial place of king Brihtric, A. D. 800. 
and for being plundered A.D. 875 by the Danes, 
who ſeem to have made it their head quarters. In 
Athelſtan's time it had two mints, a greater num- 
ber than any town in the county except Shaſton. 
It was taken and burnt by king Stephen, and almoſt 
deſtroyed by fire 1762, but roſe fairer out of its 
aſhes. It is ſurrounded by high earth walls, forming 
x ſquare, within which is much garden ground, 
« Wareham is now within the waulles fallen down 
made into gardens for garlike ?.” It is a market 
town, borough, and corporation, had a priory 
founded in the beginning of the eighth century, 
a caſtle reduced to a keep, and eight churches and 
chapels, now reduced to four. It has alſo an, 
almhouſe and freeſchool. In levelling a barrow called 
King Barrow, in the hamlet of Stowborough 1767, 
were found in a large oak trunk a number of human 
bones wrapt up in deer ſkins neatly ſewed together in 
a variety of ſmall pieces mixt with ſomething like gold 
lace or wire. Near the trunk was found a ſmall 
wooden cup neatly hatched with lines in different 
directions 2. Biſhop Gibſon conceives Wareham roſe 
. out of Stowborough as Salisbury from Old Sarum, 
Stowborough being antiently governed by a mayor. 

_ Milborn St. Andrew gave birth to cardinal Morton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury t. Henry VII. Mr, Pitt 
has a handſome ſeat here built by Sir George Morton 
in the laſt century. Here is a large oblong camp o 
ſeren acres double trencht . | „ 

Milton abbey was founded by Athelſtan, (whether 
on the account here mentioned is doubtful), for 
Benedictines, about the middle of the ninth century, 
and valued at C. 578. per annum b. The largeſt part 
of the church remains, and the abbey was preſerved 
entire by fir John Tregonwell, an able civilian in the 
time of Henry VII. who made it his reſidence. The 
whole was taken down 1771 by lord Milton, except 
the hall, for the ſake of which he has erected three 
ldes of a modern Gothic quadrangle. This town 
gives title of baron to Joſeph Damer, created lord 
Milton of Shrone hill in Tipperary 1753, and baron 
| Milton of Milton abbey, 1762. „ 
® Bere Regis is a ſmall market town giving name to 
7 the hundred. Near it is Woodbery hill, a circular 
— of about ten acres triple trencht on a hill where - 
01 is kept a conſiderable fair. Here or at Bere Dr. 
dukeley places the IBERTIUM of Ravennas e. 


4 G 
« Hutch, I. 38, See it in plate II. pdf Ib. 45. 476. 
* . SW Huch. II. 492. | 2 


large tract of this county. It was disforeſted by 
Henry II. . White hart filver ſeems to have been only 
Leet money. On the point of Bullbarrow a high hill 
that overlooks great part of this vale is a ſmall cir- 
cular camp, double trencht, near which many Ro- 
man coins have been ploughed up. Another camp 
almoſt ſquare of 20 acres on Nettlecomb Tout; a 
high hill in Melcombe Horſey, and a ſmall one of two 
acres at Shaftesbury, have che ſame command f. 

&« The town of Shirburn ſtondith partly on the brow 
, a hille, partly in a bottom. I eſteem it to lak 
&« little of a two miles in cumpace. It /ondith partly 
&« by making of club, but moſt by al manner of craftes, 
© and for a dry toun or other, ſaving Pole that is a 
ce litle thing, I take it to be the beſt roun at this 


e preſent time in Dorſetſhire 8.” The printed copies 


of Malmsbury ſay juſt the contrary to what Camden 
makes him ſay, and add, hat it was a wonder and a 
ſhame the epiſcopal ſe :ontinued in ſuch a little 


village ſo many centuries, from 705 to 10-6, The 


$1 


B ullbarrow. 


Melcombe 
Horſey. 


Sherborn. 


clothing trade has been loſt ever fince the reformation, 


and it has little other trade. Queen Elizabeth de- 
prived the ſee of Salisbury of this rich maner, 


which ſhe granted to Sir Walter Raleigh and John 


Fitzjames. James I. granted Raleigh's property to 


his favourite Carr, and on his forfeiture to fir 7% 


Digby, who was created 16 James I. 1618 baron 


Digby of Sherborne, which title expired with his 
grandſon John earl of Briſtol 1698, but was revived 


1765 in Henry earl of Digby, a collateral branch of 
the ſame family. Roger le Poure, biſhop of Sareſbyri, 
e in Henry the Firſt's time buildid this caſtelle in the 
© eaſt end of the town, and caſt a great dike without, 
« and made a falſe mure without the dyke. There 
ce be few peces of work yn England of the antiquity 


c of this that ſtandith ſo hole and ſo well couchid. 


& Ther lieth at the end of the caſtelle a mere that ſum time 


* hath been very much larger than it is now, as chokid up 
te with flagges and wedes",” After a fortnight's ſiege 


for the king 1645 this caſtle was demoliſhed. Sir 


Walter Raleigh built the lodge in the park 1 594, 
and the earl of Briſtol finiſhed it after the reſtoration, 


The ruins of the caſtle, Sir Walter Raleigh's grove, 
another planted by Mr. Pope, the ſeat of lord Digby, 
and a noble ſerpentine body of water with a fine 
ſtone bridge of ſeveral arches over it made by the laſt 
lord Digby, conſpire ro make this feat one of the 


moſt venerable and beautiful in England. An houſe 


of ſecular canons was founded here in the early Saxon 


ages, and valued at the diſſolution at /'. 612. per 
ann. The church is a handſome regular ſtructure 


the largeſt and beſt in the county, rebuilt t. Hen, 


VI. when it had been burnt in a quarrel between the 
townſmen and religious about a font. In it are tombs 


of the Horſey and Digby families. It ſtill wants 
the weſt end. The cloiſter and refectory and a 


window of the abbots houſe remain; alſo a noble rag- 


ſtone barn. The public buildings of this town are 


an antient ſtone market-houſe erected by the abbots, 


an octagon building over a conduit built by Sir John 
Horſey, a neat croſs with a figure of the Baptiſt, 


the new inn built by abbot Ramſun remaining in 


Part near the Antelope inn, a freeſchool founded by 
Edward VI. and an almſhouſe antiently an hoſpital _ 


of St. Auſtin . | | 
„„ Clifton ſtandith on the ryght rype of Ivel in the 
„ Lel. IIl. 62. 


© Hutch. I. 39, 
4 Lel. II. 47. 


* Hutch. ib. 
b Tanner, 104. 
* f Ib. II. 425. 23. 
| Hutch, II. 365—393- 


Clifton, 
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Gillingham, 


Shafteſbury, 


" paroche of Yatminſler. This lordeſpip longyd to 
«© the Mawbanks, whos heyres generall were maried 


* onto Horſey. Ormond, erle of Wiltſhire, about 


© kyng Edward IVth's time, invaded Clifton and 
poſſeſſyd it by violence with a pretencyd title, and 
„began a greate foundation there for ſtables and 


*« howſes of office, and intendyd to have buildid a. 
_« caſtelle there. 


But ſhortly after Clifton was re- 
* ſtored to Horſey “.“ It was the principal ſeat 
of the Horfeys, from whom it came to the Heles 


and Harveys, ard was modernized by the latter, 


who mortgaged it to the Walters to whom it now 
belongs. The gateway is aſcribed to Inigo Jones!. 

Gillingham is one of the Jargeſt pariſhes in the 
county, ſituate in a deep paſture country, and fa- 
mous for irs linen manufactory. Edmund Ironſide 


beat the Danes 1016 at Pen in Somerſetſhire near 
Gillingham, to which the purſuit probably ex- 


tended, and a number of pits remain on the ſuppoſed 


| field of battle. Here is a freeſchool, in which the 


famous lord Clarendon had part of his education. 


Ihe foreſt, antiently part of Selwood, was de- 
afforeſted by Charles I. uũ | 


% Shaftesbyry, a great market toune, ſtondinge 


* on an high hille, havinge four paroche chirches 
e in it. The abbay ſtode by [Eaſt] of the toun. 


« There was an inſcription on the right hond enter 
« inge of the chapiter howſe ſet up by Alfredus kynge 
&« of the Weſt Saxons, in knrledge that he repayred 


t Schaſteſberye deſtroyed by the Danes, The inſcrip- 


e ſion of the remaines of the whichWilliam of Malmeſbyri 


Marnhull. 


Sturminſter, 


« ſpekethe flodd in the waulle of S. Maries chapell at 
« the tounes end. The chapell is now pullid down n.“ 


The Britiſh name of Shafteſbury has the ſame origin 


with the Saxon; Paladur as well as Sceapd expreſſing 


dation to Alfred, who placed his daughter Ethelgyva 


in it. It was valued at Z.1 166. per annum o. King Ed- 
' ward's body was brought hither from Corfe. Ethelgyva, 
the foundreſs according to Camden, was buried here. 
But the abbey church was deſtroyed at the diſſolu- 

: tion. Mr. Hutchins reckons up 12 churches here, 


of which only three remain. This place gave title 


of earl to Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, lord Aſhley of 
Wiaburn St. Giles 1672, in which year he was alſo 
made lord chancellor. He was ſucceeded 1683 by 


his ſon Anthony, and he 1699 by his ſon Anthony, 
author of the © Characteriſtics.“ His ſon Anthony died 


1771, leaving , ſon Anthony, the 5th and preſent except one deſtroyed by the fire at Blandford 1731, 


earl 7. 5 5 

« Marnelle on the left ripe of Stour is a good up- 
c landiſh toune 4,” The title of baron expired 1624 
with Henry Howard earl of Northampton, to whom it 
was given. The eſtate now belongs to the Huſſeys. 
In the church was buried Thomas Howard viſcount 
Bindon, and his two wives _ 

«© The townlet of Stourminſter ſtandith in a val- 
« ley, and is no great thing, and the building of it is 
„ meane. There is a very good market and a very 
« faire bridge of ſix arches at the townes end. At 


« the end of the bridge in ripe dextra Sturi fl. is 


« 2 faire maner place of an hille made ſtepe rounde 
« by mannes hand, caullid yn ould writings New- 


* Lel. VII. 79. 

y Hutch. II. 1—40. 

t Hutch, II. 408. 410, 
+ Lel. VI. $4: | | | | 
d Not barefooted and in his ſhirt and linen wrawers, as Gibſon, 


} Hutch. II. 458, 
. 4 Lel. VII. 80. 
| * Ib. 313. 


the welt is a ſmall parapet fronting the Stour. lt 
commands an extenſive view of that river and part 
of the vale of Blakmore. 


the point of the bill on which it flood. Brompton and chole or Lincoln, in which Alured being a common 


Leland both mention the inſcription, referring its foun- Aured and Ockford Nichole, 


_ the Fitz Paynes, whence it is vulgarly called Fipenny 


m Ib. 226. 228. 


* Hutch, I. 27. 


RI GES. 


% ton caſtelle ſyns clerely decayed, ard the abhatez 
of Glaſſenbyri made therein a faire maner place 
and uſed to reſorte onto yt*.” The caſtle 33 1 
form of a Roman D, on a high hill, ſurrounded by x 
high vallum and deep ditch on the ſouth-weſt ang 
part of the eaſt ſides, the precipice defending the 
north, and a ſmall keep on the top in the centre. 
ſome old buildings remain on and below the bill 
Here are no traces of a religious houſe, nor is it eaſy 
to account for the name of Minſtre except becauſe 
it belonged to Glaſtonbury abbey ; but Newton in. 
cluded the whole pariſh. King Edgar in 968 gave 
the manor of Sturre, being 30 hides, to Glaſſenbury 
abbey, and Edmund Ironſide about 1016 gave Ney. 
ton caſtle, being 17 hides, to the ſame abbey *, 

In Chil Ockford pariſh is Hameldon hill, three quar- Chilg 
ters of a mile long, of unequal breadth and irregular 5 
form. Before you come to the principal front two hit, ; 
or three low ramparts crofs the narroweſt part of 
the hill: at the entrance are four or five trenches, 
but in general only two. Below the outer foſs on 


Aubrey ſays he Was 
told Roman coins had been found within it», 

Hod hill is in Stourpayne pariſh, parted from the jw 
other by a narrow vale. It is formed like a Roman D, 
with a double rampart and foſſe, high and deep on the 
north and ſouth, and leſs fo on the eaſt and weſt 
ſides, and having five entrances. Within are ſe- 
veral contiguous pits, near the north entrance two 
ſhallow parallel ditches, and in the area many large 
circles four or five yards diameter with ſhallow | 
trenches *. W 8 1 
Ochford was the eſtate of the great family of Ni. 


Llew 
Ta 
6 pri 
The 
ſtand 
to Me 
name 


Ocki 


ſurname, it was called t. Edw. I. both Ockford _ 
One of this family 
procured a market here, and from them it came to 


 Ockford, Between ſeventy and eighty Britiſh filver 
coins were found in a tump 1753 in digging gravel. WW 

On Banbury hill is a circular camp with two entrances B 

and ſingle trenchr. © Achford Fitz Payne a goodlic d 
* lordſhip. There is a ſaying that one of the Fitz - | 

* Paynes for a treſpaſs committed loſt it. Syns it 

&« came io the Percies erles of Northumberland, heyrs to 

% Fitz Payne. Kitſun, the merchant, bought of him 

* the chief landes 2. It now belongs to the Pits. 

Brian/ton, a ſmall village of about ten houſes, all Br 


antien 
other 


at the 


was bought of the Rogers family by lord chict 
juſtice Portman t. Hen. VIII. and is now poſſeſſed by 
Henry William Portman, eſq. who has much improved 
the houſe and the adjoining grounds *. The manor 
was held by the tenure of finding a man with 3 
bow unſtrung and an arrow unfeathered to go be- 
fore the king bareheaded® in his Welſh wars. 
Blandford a flouriſhing market town and corpors Bla 
tion in a fruitful champain tract, gives name to the 
hundred. It twice ſent members to parliament 33 
Edw. I. and 22 Edw. III. It was burnt 1379) and 
again 1731, bur has riſen fairer out of its aſhes. 
There were two leſſer fires 1676 and 1713. It gabe 
birth to Thomas and Bruno Ryves, Writers; Thomas 
o Tanner, 103. 


„el. VII. 79. 
y Ib, II. 403-400. 


It is n 
h late, 
"= 
* of | 
« 15% 


_ = Lel. VII. £0. 
" Hutch, II. 396—400, | 
* Ib. I. 105. 


Baſtard, 


(, 
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Batard, Chriſtopher Pitt, and Thoimas Creech, poets; 


Frederick Sagittary and Robert Pitt, phyſicians z 


Thomas Lindeſay archbiſhop of Armagh, William 


Wake archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Samuel Liſle 


biſhop of St. Aſaph and Norwich; and title of mar- 


quis to the duke of Marlborough. Damory court 
adjoining Was the ſeat of the Ryves family, and there 
grew an oak 75 feet high, 12 to 23 feet diameter, and 


68 feet round, its extent of branches 72 feet before 


the great ſtorm; the trunk was rooted up 1755. 
At Pimpern was one of theſe mazes called Troy town 
or Fulian's bower, cut in the ground in a number of 
irregular meanders as if for the purpoſe of paſtoral 
amuſement by Ty round them and endeayour- 


ing to get out ©, There 1 is a imilar work at Leigh in 


1 donner . 
The nunnery at 7 arrant Crawford was founded by 


Ralph de Kahaines t. Rich. I. near his manſion 
houſe, but biſhop Poor was fo great a benefactor as 


to be conſidered as its founder, and his heart was bu- 


ried here, as were alſo Joan daughter of king John and 
wife of Alexander II. king of Scotland, and Joan, na- 
tural daughter of the ſame king, and wife of 
Ulewellin prince of Wales. It was valued at C. 214.f 

« Tarente nunnery of late days ſtode about Crayford 
« hridoe over Stoure river lower than Blanfords,” 
The whole is now demoliſhed: a large old barn lately 


ſtanding was taken for its church. The manor belongs 
to Mr. Portman. In this county are other places of the 


name of Tarent; viz. Tarent Gunvill, where is a houſe 
of the Grenville family, built by Sir John Van- 
burgh®; Tarent Hinton, Tarent Keynfton, Tarent Monk- 
ton, Tarent Preſton, Rawſon or Anteocheſton, and Tarent 


Ruſhton or Vilers, denominated from their NUR 


owners ' 

At Great G in Spet/bery pariſh, 1s an oval 
camp, 184 paces. by 1 0 and without it a ſmaller 
circular k. 
4 The toun of Winburn is yet meately good * reaſon- 
© ably welle inhabited, It hath been a very large 
« thing and was in price yn the tyme of the 


„ Weſt Saxon kings l.“ Mr. Hutchins thinks the 


antient name of ViNDoGLADIA ſuited any of the 
other Winbornes better than this, which lies indeed 
at the mouth of the Allen, but neither at the head 
nor mouth of the Stour. Be this as it may, this 


was probably the winter quarters to the ſummer 


camp at Badbury, It is an antient market town, 
and its trade chiefly in the woollen manufactory. 
The church is built in the Saxon ſtyle. * The 
" cryptes in the ęſt part is an old peace of work. S. 


* Cutbberga was buryid in the north fide of the 


* preſbyterie. King Ezheldred was buryid by her, 
© whos tumbe was lately repairid, and a marble 
* lone ther layid with an image of a king in a plate 

" of brafſe with this inſcription” (the ſame as in 
Camden except that the year is 827 and the day 13. 


It is now 873 and 23.) *© Cuthburga fins was tranſ- 


" lated to the eſt end of the high altare. Erle 


* John of Somerſet, or, as I rather think, John duke 
* of Somerſet his ſon, lyith buried in a goodly tumbe 


th bis wife in the ſouth fide of the preſbiterie, ſub 
* ac,” [This is a very beautiful monument.) 
" Lag Margarete mother to Henry VIII, foundid 
end endowid 4 grammar ſebole in Minburne n.“ 
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Queen Elizabeth much augmented this' ſchool: 


The choir of the church has fourteen ſtalls, and 


here is the only organ in the county, and cathedral 


ſerviee was till lately performed on Saturdays and 
holidays, but the chanting is left off. The ſpire on 
the eaſtern tower fell down about 1600. The church 
is now ferved by three miniſters elected by the cor- 
poration, and the town is governed dy two con- 
ſtables and two bailiffs v. 

« The Saxon kings had hard by the toune a caſtelle now 
& caullid Badbyri, but clerely down. The diches, 


Badbury, | 


e hilles, and ſite therof be yet evidently feene 9. 


Roman coins, urns, and a ſword, were dug up here 
1665. Edward ſenior only uſed it in the attack he 


meditated on Winburn. It is circular, triple trenched, 


entered at eaſt and weſt, and contains eighteen acres ?. 
It gives name to the hundred. The Ikeneild ſtreet 


which comes row Old Sarum yen over 252777 5 | 


down 4. 
„Ther hath beene 800 a fair maner place caullid 


% Ningeſton hall, and this is alſo now in a maner 


« clerely defacid. It berith in writinges the name 
« of Kingeſtoun Laſcy; wherapon J gather that one 
« of the Lacys, predeceſſors onto Henry Laſey erle of 


hall, 


&« Lincoln, buildid this houſe, and I gather alſo that 


© the Laſcys were lordes of Winburne, and by 


c him it cam to Jobn of Gaunt duke of Lancaftre, 
© to the which duke it yet longgith*”” The. 
preſent houſe was built 1663 by Sir Ralph Bankes 

' whoſe grandfather bought it of the adopted fon 
of Charles Blunt earl of Devon, to whom it was 


given by James I.“ 
Winborn St. Giles came em the Plecys t. Edw. IV. 


to the Aſhleys, of whom Sir Anthony was knighted 


at the ſiege of Cadiz 1597, and made ſecretary to the 


Winborn St, 


Giles. 


privy council to James I. His heireſs brought it to the 
Coopers of Rokburn, Hants, and her fon Sir An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper was created 1661 baron Aſh- 


ley of this place, earl of Shaftſbury, and lord chan- 
cellor 1672. His deſcendants enjoyed theſe titles 
as already related. The family ſeat here is a large 


pile built at different times, and the river Allen runs 


through the garden. In the church are monuments 


for Sir Anthony, the chancellor, and the laſt earl but 
one *, 
Canford belonged to the Longeſpee⸗ and Mon- 


tacutes earls of Saliſpury, the ruins of whoſe houſe 
were remaining here till 1765. The manor belongs 


now to Sir John Webb, in whoſe park are ſome 
very large cheſnut trees, one of them meaſoring $9 - 
feet round u. At Dudbuty in W. Parley is a Roman 


Canford, 


Dudbury. 


camp x. Lord Montjoy's works came to nothing. 


Jo Canford adjoins Lichet Maltravers, the ſeat 
of the Maltravers family, of whom Sir John who © 
had the cuſtody of and illtreated Edward II. is buried 
in the church]. 


It now belongs to the antient fa- 
mily of the Trenchards, who have à venerable man- 
ſion at Molveton, juſt by Dorcheſter, built by Sir 
Thomas Trenchard 1505. In this houſe John Ruſ- 
ſel, eſq. of Berwick in this county, laid the founda- 
tion of the Bedford family, being ſent for by his re- 
lation Sir Thomas Trenchard to entertain Philip atch- 
duke of Auſtria and king of Caſtile when driyen on 
this coaſt 150 *. 
Abbotſoury, a ſmall market town, is eminent _— 


* Hutch, II. 75. 82. a Pb. I. 10. b. II. 468. f Ib. II. 43. 46. | # Ll VI. 54. 
uch. II. 165, i Ib. I. 107. 109, 112. Hrs 212, 165. 45» Ib. II. 191. | Lel, III. 54. 
410.66. * Hutch. IL 74. 99- © Lel. III. 54. v Hutch, II. 88, 
Ib. Introd. p. xiv, r Lel. III. 54. Hutch. II. g 7. Ib. 214. 
'Þ, 107, 108, 4 Ib. 156, y Ib; 113. 117. ® Ib, I. 453» | 
Vor. I, l P 


Lichet Ma- 


travers. 


Wolverton. 


Abbotſbury. 


Kingſton 


1 4 8 * bs q 
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for the inconſiderable ruins of 2 monaſtery founded 


by Orcus, ſteward of the houſhold to Canute, valued 
at (. 290. per ann.“ and for lord Ilcheſter's noble ſwan- 
nery containing between 6 and 700 ſwans, with a 
decoy a little weſt of the town, At the end of a 
ridge of hills a mile and half from the town is 


Abbotſbury caſtle, a ſquare fortification; two ſides 


Chilcombe. 


Chidioc, 
Shipton hill, 


Frampton. 


 Aﬀpiddle. 


Beminſter 


Coxden. 


Wotton 
85 Glanville. 


Lambert 
| cafile, 2 


Afkerſwell, 
Egpardon 


TPortimam. 


Gteat 
Miintern. 
More Crichel . 


Stalbridge. 


Weſt Wood- 


yates. 


Huch. I. 532. 541. Tanner, 105. 


double ditched. Great quantities of mackrel are taken 
on the coaſt from this town to Portland. In Ch1il- 
comb pariſh is the largeſt camp in this part of the 
county, ſingle trenched with three barrows in the 
centre db. At Chidioc are ſome remains of a caſtle of 
the Chidioc or Arundel family*, Shzpton hill is an 
immenſe barrow like a ſhip reverſed, 749 feet long 


| (which is 150 feet longer than Silbury hill) 161 


broad, and 147 flant d. In Frampton and Afpiddle 
churches are curious pulpits. | 
Bemin/ter, a (mall antient market-town, gave birth 
1636 to Dr. Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, as did Cox- 
den, 1602, to that eminent antiquary fir. Symonds 
D'Ewes, who died 1650; and Wotton Glanville, 1620, 
to ſir Winſton Churchill, father of John duke of 


Marlborough. At the north-weſt edge of the county 


is Lambert caſtle, a triple entrenchment, in form of a 


Roman D; the area 12 acres, having three entrances. 


Near it a ſquare double one on Coney caſtle hill in 


Pillſdrwn *. In Askerfwell pariſh on Fggardon hill 
is a large camp probably Roman, triple trenched, 


with two entrances from the ſouth- eaſt and north- 
weſt, where the ends of the vallum lap over. It 


contains ſix acres, is divided by a bank, and has a 


tumulus in the middle and others around it. In 
Portiſham pariſh is the largeſt and moſt entire Crom- 


lech in the county, a ſtone 10 feet by 6 reſting on 


nine more i. At Great Mintern is a quadrangular houſe, 
the ſeat of the Napiers before they removed to More 


Crichel, where Mr. Sturt their heir rebuilt their ſeats, 


| Stalbridge, a market-town which carries on a great 


ſtock ing manufactory, is chiefly remarkable for be- 


ing the reſidence of the great Mr. Boyle, whoſe firſt 
experiments were made here, and for a neat croſs of 
one ſtone 21 feet high ®. On the downs about 


Wet Wordyates are a great number of barrows, with 


© Ib. 327. 
f ib. I. 55 3. 
Ib. II. 59 


| d Ib. 34.3 
8 Ib. II. 477. 
3 m Ab. II. 499. 


plexy 1608, was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert who Da 
enjoyed the title only one year, and was ſucceede( 


and fought the famous duel with lord Bruce, and 


by Frances daughter of Lionel earl of Middleſex, and 


His character both as a ſtateſman and writer has been 


Ib. 244, 245. | 
n LI. III. 36. 


R I Gf B S. ˖ 


a vaſt rampart and ditch called Grimeſditch croſſ;n 


the Roman road which runs from Old Sarum to bling 
Dorcheſter over the downs, where its ridge js ver 
bold at Guſſage St. Michaeli. This ditch may be 
preſumed to be one of the many parallel ones in the 


north-eaſt corner of this county, ſuppoſed to haye 


been caſt up by the Belge as they puſhed on thei 
conqueſts k. At Rno/ton in Horton are a camp oo 
barrows. Here was a Benedictine priory founded * 
by Orgar earl of Devon 961, Woodlands in this pa. 
riſh was the ſeat of Mr. Haſtings, an extraordinar * 
character in the laſt century, ſon, brother, and un. 
cle to the earl of Huntingdonl. The unfortunate 
duke of Monmouth was taken concealed in a ditch 
hereabouts on Shag ſheath ®, | 
Cranborn is a place of high antiquity, and a mar. Cr 
ket- town. A praty thoroughfare, and for one | 
„ ſtreat meatly welle builded. Ther runnith 0 Heling 
© bek thorough it. Here was ſumtyme an hedge ab}, 
* after made à celle to Tewkesbyri by an erle of G0. 


* cefter®,” Here were four parks, and here is now a 


chaſe. This town gave birth to biſhop Stillingfleets, 

At Edmondeſham is a mineral ſpring : another at 

Farringdon. 47 Ce 
Thomas Sackville earl of Dorſet, dying of an apo- Bui 


by his younger ſons Richard and Edward ; the latter 
was lord chamberlain to Charles I. and his queen, 


dying 1632 was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard, He 
died 1672, and had for his ſucceſſor his ſon Charles 


at length heir to her brother James earl of Middle- 
ſex, on which account the ſaid Charles was created 
earl of Middleſex by letters patent 27 Charles 1]. 


celebrated by all the writers of the laſt age. He 
died 1704, leaving an only ſon Lionel Cranfield jth 
earl who was created duke of Dorſet 1720, and 
dying 1765 was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, who 
died 1768 without iſſue, and his titles devolved on 
his nephew John Frederick 3d and preſent duke. 

' Huth, kia: 45; IR 
© Ib. II. 350. 318, 1 | 
i ID, 242— * > ik Th. Tntrod; x- - 


Rare Plants found in Dorſetſhire. 


Arundo'calamagroſiis. Branched Reed Graſs; in 


woods in 1» TA ar 5 
Aſparagus officinalis. Aſparagus or Sperage ; in ſea 
meadows aud rocks in the iſland of Portland. 


Conferva multifida. Tufted Conferva; on ſubmarine 


rocks and ſtones. 3 5 
Mp Pariſitica. Feathered Conferva; on Fuci 
on the ſhore. | 


10 Cyperus longus. Sweet Cy perus or Engliſh Gall in- 


gale; on bogs in the iſle of Purbeck near a chapel 
on that ſide which looks towards Portland. 


Euphorbia Portlandica. Portland Spurge ; on ſandy _ 


ſea ſhores; in the narrow neck of land which 
Joins Portland to Dorſelſbire. 


Fucus diffuſus. Diffuſe Fucus ; on ſubmarine rocks 


in Portland. . | 
— fimbriatus. Fringed Fucus; on the ſhore in 
Portland. | | OE 
w—— pedunculatus. Pedunculated Fucus ; on ſubma- 
rine rocks and ſtones in Portland. 
Lavatera arborta. Sea- tree Mallow; on the ſhore in 


Portland 
Linum ſitatiſſimum. Common Flax; in corn fields 
al ud ſandy paſtures, 


Myagrum ſativum. Gold of Pleaſure; in fields among 
Myrica gale. Goule, Sweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle; 
| Pioguicula villoſa.. Cornwall Butterwort ; in bogs 


Polycarpon tetraphyllum. Four Jeaved Polycarpon; 


Vicia bithinaca. Rough Vetch; in corn fields and 


Ulxa articulata. Jointed Laver; on ſubmarine f 


® Hutch, II. 137—150. 


* 


flax near Bridport and Lyme. 


» 


in a low marſhy ground near Wareham. 


and wet places. 


in dry meadows and ſandy places in the ille 0! 
Portland. | 3 8 

Salſola fruticaſa. Shrubſtone crop or Glaſſwort; on 

the ſtone beech running from the ſhore of Ho 

ſetſhire almoſt to Portland. | 

Santolina maritima. Sea Cudweed; on the coal 
near Pool, | | 


gravelly paſtures ; in the iſle of Purbeck. 
— hybrida, Baſtard Vetch ; in meadows and kelcs 
about Weymouth. e 
— litca. Yellow Vetch; in fields and meadows 
about Weymouth. | | 
ocks 
| and ſtones, 1 
— 7ubens. Reddiſh Laver; on 1 and ſtone | 
in the iſle of Portland and near Pool. 
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REFERENCES w the HUNDREDS. 
1 Portbury | 
2 Harteliff with Bedminſter 
3 Keynsham 
4 Bath Forum | 
Hampton & Claverton 
5 Liberty which includes the 17 Bruton | 
Pariſh of Charlecombe 
Wellow in which is the 
Liberty of Charterhouſe 
7 Kilmersdon 155 
8 Chewton 


9 Chew 


10 Brent with Wrington 
Winterſtoke including 


Witham Friary 
12 Wells Forum 
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13 Whitstone 228 Stone 
; o| Rn Leigh Liberty 200 Houns borough 
with Part of Hill Hou Lib. Barwick & Coker 
15 Frome 30 Crewkherne - — | 
16 Norton Ferris 31: South Petherton _ EDS I” 
32 Kingsbury East 
33 Abdick 
34 Bulstone 
35 North Curry 
36 Andersfield 
37 North Petherton 
38 Cannington 
39 "Taunton Dean 
40 Kingsbury West 
41 Milverton 1 | 
42 Williton Freeman 43 Carhampton 


18 Horethorn 
19 Catash 
20 Glaston twelve hides 
21 Bempstone 
22 Huntspill & Pariton 
23 Whitney 
24 Pitney 
25 Somerton 
26 Martock 
27 Tintinhull 
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ORTH and Laſt of the Durotriges lay the antient Belge, who, from their name; and from otheft 
good authorities, it is probable came into Britain from among the Belgæ, a people of Gaul. Inis laſt 
people (as Ceſar * was informed by the inhabitants of Rheims), being of German extraction, anti-ntly 


| crofled the Rhine, and pleaſed with the fertility of the country on its banks, drove out the Gauls, and ſet- 


ned there, “ and thence, as that writer goes on, paſſed over into Britain for booty and conqueſt, and were 
« ail diſtinguiſhed by the names of the cities whence they were derived. When their hoſtilities were at an 
« end, they ſertled here, and began to cultivate their lands.“ The time of their migration hither is not aſ- 


certaived, unleſs we ſuppoſe Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſiones, who lived before Cæſar's time, brought the 


Belge over hither ; for he was ſovereign of the greateſt part both of Gaul and Britain, Whence the name 
of Belgz is derived is not clear, The very learned 'Thomas Hubert of Liege thinks it a German word, 
becauſe the Germans call the Gauls and Italians allen, and ſome Walgen. John Goropius the Belgian 
derives it from the Belgie word Belbe, which ſignifies Anger, as if they were more choleric than other people. 
But as the name of Belgæ does not ſeem to be derived from the language now uſed by the Low Dutch, or 
prelent inhabitants of Belgic Germany, (the ſame almoſt with our Anglo-Saxon being derived from the Annan 
whom Charlemagne removed into Brabant and Flanders), I cannot help following thoſe who derive it from 


the od Gauliſh language ſtill retained almoſt unaltered by our Britans, and deduce Belge from Pel, which 
They were the moſt remote people of old Gaul, as well in point of cultivation 


with them ſignifies diſtant 


and improvement as in ſituation, and the Poet ® makes the Morini the moſt diſtant people of Gallia Belgia when 
he calls them extremos hominum, remoteſt of men. But to return to our Belgæ, who ſpread themſelves over 
the counties of Somerſet and Wilts, and the 1 inner partsof Hants, 


= B. G. V. 12. d Bo An. VIII. 727. 


HE county o Somerſet, cu en called So- 
merſelſbire, is extenſive and rich, waſhed by 
the Severn ſea to the north; on the weſt it borders 


on Devon, on the ſouth on Dorſet, and on the eaſt on 


Wilts and part of Glouceſterſhire. The ſoil is very 
rich, the greateſt part excellent corn or paſture land. 
lt is very populous and happily furniſhed with com- 
modious harbours. Some ſuppoſe its name was given 
it for the mildneſs, and as it were ſuumer temperature, 
of its air, 
Britans Gladorhaf, by a word borrowed from our 
language, But as it may be truly called in ſummer 
a ſummer country, ſo it has as good right to be called 
a Winter one in winter, when it is for the moſt part 
wet, fenny, and marſhy, to the great inconvenience 
of travellets. I am more inclined to think it derived 
from Somerton, antiently the moſt conſiderable town 
in the whole county, as Aﬀerius a very antient 
Witer continually calls it the county of Somertun. 

On the Severn ſea where i* borders on Devon, 
the firſt plates that occur are Porlock, Saxon 
Poptrlocay z and Watchet, antiently Weced. -poort, 
convenient harbours which ſuffered greatly from the 


in a low ſituation; ſurrounded with hills except to- 
wirds the ſea, built by the Mobuns, from whom it 
ane by agreement * to the Lutterells. This family of 
le Mohuns was a famous and powerful one, flou- 
liking from the time of the Conqueror, in whoſe 


in which ſenſe it is ſtill called by the 


reign this caſtle was built, to that of Richard II. 
Two perſons of this family were eatls of this county, 
Milliam and Reginald, who was deprived of that 
honour in the Baton's war, Theit deſcendants after- 
wards ranked as barons, of whom the laſt, 7 hn, left 


three daughters; Philippa, wife of Edward duke of 
York, Elizabeth, married to William Montacute, 
ſecond earl of Salisbury of the name, and Matilda, to 
lord L'Eſtrange of Knockyn. 
ported to have obtained of het husband for a com- 


Their mother is re- 


mon for the ute of the townſpeople as much land as 


ſhe could walk round in one day barefoot. 


To this caſtle adjoin two ſmall villages, dedicated 


to two Saints of this county; one called Carantom, 


from Caradoc a Briton, the other St. Decombes from 
Decumanus who landed here from South Wales, as I 
find in antient martyrology, “ in a vaſt wilderneſs 


covered with bramt les and briars, with thick 


woods extending every way, and with high 
& mountains and amazing vallies,” where bidding 
farewell to the vanities of the world; he was mur- 


dered on that A and was Fereres by tlte Pec- 
ple as a ſaint. | | | 


Stoke Curcy, a barony denominated from its N 
lies a little farther from the fea. It was the reſidence of 
William de Curcy, fewer to Henry J. of which family 
was John de Curey, who conquered Ulſter in Ireland, 
whom by greatneſs of foul, wiſdom, and every other 
virtue nature formed for a great man. The memorial 


2 Weed. Bargain. G. It is a word from the Digeſts. Ainſworth. 


of 


C ardnton. 
St, Decomlot. 


Stoke Carcy, 
Family of the 
Curcies, 


John de 
Curly. 
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| of his ſignal valor may be found in the antient about fifty ſtone ſteps winding round the hill, Now e 
Stert point annals of Ireland. "Thence at Stert point the land both chapel and monaſtery are deſtroyed, and ;, 

runs out gradually, where two of the largeſt rivers of greateſt ornament is a very handſome houſe hate 
| the county diſcharge themſelves at one mouth, the built at the foot of the hill by fir Edward Plil 
Dania UzELLAa &STUARIUM of Ptolemy called from the King's ſerjeant. This place gives name to the 5 
 #3TUARI- river lvell, which long before it comes here loſes its nourable family of Montacute, deſcended from lon 


when 
tenan 
mark 
lun. nour: 


bility 


MANY name. It riſes in Dorſet, and as ſoon as it enters Drogo the younger. Of this family were four Mow not Þ 
Evell. Somerſetſhire, gives name to Evell, a populous mar- earls of Salisbury; the laſt left an only daughter have 
ket town, and receives a ſmall rivulet on which Alice, who, by Richard Neville had Richard the Whi 
Camalet, ſtands Camalet, a ſteep mountain difficult of aſcent, famous earl of Warwick, the :Jiſturber © of England niſte 
having on its top traces of a decayed caſtle, and a and John marquis of Montacute; both flain in «a (over 

| triple rampart of earth incloſing twenty acres. The battle of Barnet, 1472. The title of baron Mon. prin« 
eee inhabitants call it Arthur's Palace; but the Roman tacute was by Henry VIII. conferred on Henry Pole 1 
88 coins frequently dug up there prove it to be a Roman ſon of Margaret daughter of George duke of Clarence to 4 
work. By what name it went in their time I am ut- hy a daughter of that Richard Nevill, earl of War. give 

terly ignorant, unleſs it be the place that in Ninnius' wick. The fame king ſoon after beheaded him and full, 

catalogue is called Caer Calemion by tranſpoſition queen Mary advanced to this dignity | Arab coul 

a of the letters for Camelion. The neighbouring Brown, whoſe grandmother was daughter of Tok caſt] 

Cadbury, village of Cadbury may probably enough be ſuppoſed Neyill, marquis Montacute, by the fiyle and an | gro 
8 to be that Catbbregion, where, according to Ninnius®, of viſcount Montacute, which. his ſon's fon _ die 
Arthur gave the Saxons a memorable overthrow. enjoys. ö 38 „ ee e, ffron 
N. Cadbum. Another Cadbury, ſurnamed North, was given by Odcomb the adjoining ſmall town muſt not be fof. 04 the 
Henry III. to Nicholas de Moeles, who married gotten, ſince it had a baron of its own, Wil. Dor 

Hawiſia, a coheireſs of James de Newmarch, whoſe iam de Brie wer (for ſo his father was called be. thre 

deſcendants were long eminent, till John dying t. Ed- cauſe born on a heath *), who, having much interet! = 

Ward III. left only two daughters Muriel and Iſabe!; at court, and being a particular favourite of Richard The 

the latter married to William Botereaux, the former I, and careſſed and reſpected by all, raiſed a large bie 

. to Thomas Courteney. 5 l eſtate, and his daughters (on the death of his {pn and 
IscHALIL, Hence the river Ivell makes its way to IschALIis, without iſſue), by marriage with the families of Breoſe, plea 
Tvelchefler. mentioned by Ptolemy, now Foelchefter ; in Ninnius' Wake, Mohun, La-fert, and Percy, carried large tot 
Catalogue, if I miſtake not, Pontavel Coit, for Pont poſſeſſions into thoſe families. Stoke under Howdis WL rou 

Tvel Coit, q. d. the bridge on the Ivell in the wood; next to this place, where the Gornays had their callle,“ Bare 

in Florence of Worceſter Givelceſter. At preſent it and built a college. This family, ſurnamed de | - ple: 

is remarkable only for its market and its antiquity. Gornaico, and commonly called Gornay, was very note 

Coins of the Roman emperors in gold, ſilver, and antient and illuſtrious, proceeding from the fame of 

copper, are frequently dug up here. It appears by ſtock with the Warrens earls of Surrey, and the ? Tani 

the ruins to have been antiently large, and ſur- Mortimers, but became extin& in the laſt age, and 4 Gar, 

rounded with a double wall. At the Norman ſome of their property paſſed by the Hamptons into fron 

Conqueſt it was populous, and had 107 bur- the knightly family of the Newtons, who value Ma 

geſſes. It was then a place of ſtrength, and themſelves upon a Welſh extraction, and that they afte 


well fortified ; for A. D. 1088, when the Engliſh were not long ſince called Caradocs. Nor mult ! Hu 

lords had formed a wicked deſign to cut off Wil- omit that here is buried Matthew Gournay that great 

liam Rufus to make his brother Robert duke of warrior t. Edward III. who died in the g6th year of 

Normandy king, Robert Moubray, a great war- his age, having been, as appears by his epitapb, at 

rior, after burning Bath, vigorouſly aſſaulted this the ſiege of Algizer againſt the Saracens, and in the 

place, but without ſucceſs. But what he could not, battles of Benamazin, Sluys, Creſſy, Ingenos, Poitiers 

time has now in ſome meaſure effected. aaäland Nazarano in Spain. = 5 

h - A little lower the Ivel and Pedred meeting form The Pedred next waters Martock, a ſmall market Ml 

Mucbulaq ils. the river iſland of Muchelney or the great iſland, town, formerly given by William de Boulogne ſon of Fan 

where are to be ſeen the walls of an old monaſtery, king Stephen to Faramuſius de Bologne, whoſe ſole 1 

i which hiſtorians ſay was founded by king Athelſtan. heireſs Sibylla was married to Ingelram de Fienes, Fi 

arri r- The Pedred or Parrot riſes in the ſouthern extremity from whom deſcended the Fienes barons Dacre and 

Crokberne, of the county, and winds away by Crockhern, Saxon barons Say and Sele. | | 

Pederton. Cpucepne ; and Pegerton, to which it gives name, an- The Pedred running hence through a muddy plain 

3 tiently Pedridan, the reſidence of king Ina, now north through Langport, no inconſiderable market L. 

noted only for its fair and market, which Henry town, and Aulre, a ſmall village of a few huts, which Ai 

Daubeny obtained of Henry VI. Here it falls into the ſeems to have been a town of more note. For when 

A Ivell, and takes its name. After proceeding three Alfred had ſo routed the Danes, and after a ſiege 

in Domeſday miles eaſt, it paſſes by Montacute, ſo named from forced them to ſurrender that they took an oath to 
(p- 93 a.) its gradual aſcent to a ſharp point by earl Moreton, quit his territory with all expedition, and Godrum 

ragud. own brother of William I. who built a caſtle on the their king promiſed according to Aſſer to embrace 

5 top of the hill, and a monaſtery at the bottom: it Chriſtianity, Alfred affiſted at his baptiſm in this 

being before called Logoreſberg and Biſchopeſton x. The place, and with great ceremony received him from 

caſtle has been long gone, and the ſtones carried off the font. | | 

to repair the monaſtery and other buildings. On the Hence the Peder receives the Thone from the 

top of the hill was afterwards erected a chapel of eaſt, which riſing at a diſtance in the welt pi ol 

St. Michael, with an arched roof of ſolid ſtone of the county near Devon, paſles through {ruitful | 

ſingular conſtruction; the aſcent to it was by a flight of grounds, and through Wellington, which in the time | 

C. 62. | : 8 . 4 A141 4 Bruerinm. 


A. D. $78. p. 35, ed. Wiſe; with zo of his army, . cujus chriſmatis ſoluto octavo die in villa regia quæ dicitur Waedinor full. 
Widmer by Wells, ff . is FP 


7 


f Edward the elder, was the land of fix tenants * 
when he gave it with Lediard, which had twelve 
tenants, 10 the biſhop of Shireburn. Now it is a 
arket town, whoſe chief diſtinction is the ho- 
: \rable fir John Popham, a perſon of antient no- 
| ry, lid juſtice, and unwearied application; for it is 
not proper that men of diſtinguiſhed virtue, and who 
pave deſerved well of their country, ſhould be forgotten. 
While chief juſtice of the King's Bench be admi- 
iſtered juſtice with ſo much impartiality and wholeſome 
ſeverity, that England has been long indebted to him 
principally for its domeſtic tranquillity and ſecurity: g 
Jqhe Thone flowing gently from this place comes 


gives name. This is a handſome town moſt delight- 
fully. ſituated, and in ſhort one of the beauties of this 
county. Ina king of the W eſt Saxons built here a 
alle, Which his wife Desburgia levelled with the 
ground when me drove out of it Eadbricht king of 
the South Saxons, Who had ſeized upon it, and 
from it kept in awe the nation he had ſubdued. In 
the time of the Confeſſor, © it gelded (according to 
Domeſday book 8) for fifty- four hides, and had ſixty- 
three burgeſes. The biſhop of Wincheſter held it, 
and his pleas were held here three times a year. 
Theſe cuſtoms belong to Taunton, . burgheriſte d, 
breach of the peace, hainfarei, hundred penny, 
ind St. Peter's pence, ciriſcet, to hold the bithop's 
pleas thrice a year without notice, and to fend men 


- pleaſing entertainment to the eye. Among the moſt 
noted villages are Orchard, which antiently had lords 
of the ſame name, from whom it paſſed by inheri- 
- tance tothe Portmans, knights; Hach Beauchamp, and 
Corey Mallet, both which have their addirional names 
from their lords. The latter was the reſidence of the 


after by a female to the Pointzs. Of theſe, t. Edward I. 
Hugh was ſummoned to parliament among the barons, 
and ſeveral of this family remain in great ſplendor, 


1 Beauchamps flouriſhed in great luſtre from the time 
of Henry II. eſpecially ever ſince Cecily de Fortibus, 
a deſcendant of the earls Ferrars and that great 
' marſhal of England William earl of Pembroke, was 
married into this family. But in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the inheritance was by fiſters divided be- 
tween Roger de St. Maur, or Seimor, and J. Meriet; 
men who could boaſt a long train of honourable an- 
ceſtors. Hence it came to paſs that when Henry VIII. 
married Jane Seimor, mother of Edward VI. he 
conferred the title of viſcount Beauchamp on her 
brother Edward Seimor, whom Edward VI. 

wards created duke of Somerſet. Es 

The Thone, at its junction with the Pedred, forms a 


nobles, now commonly Athelney, no leſs famous among 
us forthe ſhelter it afforded to king Alfred, when the 
Danes had overrun the country, than the marſhes of 


ſituation of that prince is thus deſcribed by one of our 
Old Poets: | | 


—Mixta dolori 


f of f : | : | 
Gaudig ſemper erant, ſpes ſemper mixta timort 3 


itful 


ume / : Terra ſox manentium. | 


2 i Vit. Alf. p. 30. ed. Wiſe. 
155. Jedpidan- muð. Sax. Shron. p. 74+ 
of VL, I ; 


to Tanten, commonly called Taunton, to Which it 


to the army with the biſhop's men.” The country all 
round it is diverſified with pleaſant meadows, beautiful 
gardens, and many villages; and affords a moſt 


Mallets of Norman deſcent, from whom it came ſoon who ſerved under the Conqueror and received from 


and honoured - with the order of knighthood, The 


after- 


river iſland, called antiently Æthelingey or the jſie , 


Minturnæ in Italy for having concealed Marius. The 
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Si modo victor erat ad craſtina bella pavebat, 

Si modo victus erat ad craſtina bella parabat; 
Cui veſtes ſudore jugi, cui fica cruore 

Tincta jugi, quantum fit onus regnare probarunt; 


Allay'd with grief his cautious joy appear'd, 

And when he hop'd the moſt the moſt he fear'd: 
Conqueror he waited for the rallying foe, 
Conquer'd he arm'd him for a ſecond blow; | 
His toil-worn hands and falchion drencht in blood; 
Proclaim a crown is but a noble load. 


— 


And it muſt be confeſſed this iſland was à moſt con- 
venient retreat. The marſhes and ſtagnated waters 


ali round it, which Aſſer * by a Latin-Saxon name 

calls Gronn@) render it inacceſſible. Malmesbury ſays 

it had antiently a bridge between two caſtles built 

by Alfred, and a very large wood of alders full of 
goats and deer, but ſcarce two acres of firm 
ground, on which he built a ſmall religious houſe, | 


the whole ſupported by four piers driven into the 
ground; and encircled by four circular chancels. Not 


far from this the Pedred runs in one collected fiream, 
but does not long continue to flow alone; for ſoon 


after it receives another rivulet from the eaſt which 


paſſes by Somerton, antiently the chief town of the Semertons 
whole county, which takes its name from it. It had 


a caſtle belonging to the Weſt Saxon kings, which 


Ethelbald king of Mercia took by ſtorm; but now it 
has ſuffered ſo much by time as to be entirely decayed, 
and the town would ſcarce have a name were it not 


for the great cattle fair held here from Palm Sunday 


to the middle of June; the neighbours round being 
great grazier s. 83535 iy 
After receiving this river the Pedred direQs its 
courſe towards a large and populous town commonly 
called Bridgewater, ſuppoſed to take its name from 
the bridge-and the water; but this is contradicted 


by antient charters, in which it is always called 


Burgh Walter, and probably from Walter Douay 


him large eſtates in this county. The ſame name is 
given to it in the grant by which Fulk Paynell, lord 
of Bampton, conveyed it to William de Brizwer tg 
gain his favour who was an eſpecial favourite with 
Richard I. A ſon of William of the ſame name 
having obtained licence of king John to fortify a 
caſtle, built one here, now deſtroyed by time, and 
began the bridge which Trivet, a nobleman of Corn- 

wall, completed at immenſe expence. But William 

Briwer the younger dying without iſſue it fell by 
partition to his ſiſter Margaret, by whoſe daughter 
by William de la Fert it paſſed into the family of 

Chaworth, and from thence by inheritance to the 
dukes of Lancaſter. But its greateſt honour is de- 

rived from its being made an earldom by Henry 

VIII. when he created Henry Daubeney earl of 

Bridgwater |, whoſe fiſter and coheireſs Cecily was 

married to John Bourchier the firſt earl of Bath 

of the family. = 18 | 

A few miles below this the Pedred diſcharges it- 

ſelf into the Severn fea at a ſpacious mouth, which 

we before obſerved is the UZELLA xsTUARIUM of 

Ptolemy, and by ſome called at preſent Evelmouth, 

but by the old Angles Pedheban mud =, where ac- 


Farl of 


Uzella; 
Ewvelmouths 


_ cording to Marianus Elſtan biſhop of Shirburn A. D. 


845, routed a ſtraggling army of Danes. Oppoſite 
to the ſame mouth is another river called by ſome 


$I. 87. b. k Spelman, Somner & Du Cange explain this houſebreaking in the burgh, from the German , ritze, breaking open. 
: Fine for ſervants running away from their maſters: from bein a ſervant and faran to go. Spelm. Re Ta | 
| | The laſt ſentence of this paragraph 13 omitted in biſhop Gibſon's tranſlation. 
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this county (which the Britans called Coit maur, the 
Saxons Selwood, and which Aſſer n tranſlates the 
great wood), not far from Pen a mean village, where 
Mars himſelf ſeems to have conſpired the deſtruction 
of the Britiſh name and the overthrow of the Danes, 
For Kenwalch, the Weſt Saxon, gave the Britans 
ſuch a defeat here that they ſcarce ever after dared 
to face the Saxons in the field®: and many ages after 
in the ſame place, Edmund ſurnamed Ironſide de- 
feated the Danes in a famous battle and drove Ca- 
nute the Dane who had ſeized 6n the government 
to the greateſt ſtraits”, This river firſt vifits Bru- 


iton to which it gives name, famous for the burying- 


place of the Motzons, founders of a religious houſe 
there; and taking a long courſe among villages, 
waters the fruitful meads, increaſed by ſeveral 


brooks, till coming to a ſofter ſoil it in a manner 
ſtagnates, and ſurrounds the iſle of Avallon, anti- 
_ ently ſo named by the Britans from its apples, after- 
Wards Inis Witrin or the Glafſy I/land, and in the 
ſame ſenſe Glardn- ey, in Latin Glaſconin; of which 
a very old poet thus ſings: | | 


Inſula pomorum que fortunata vocatur | 
Ex re nomen habet, quia per ſe ſingula profert: 
Non opus eſt illi ſulcantibus arva coloni ; 
Omnis abeſt cultus niſi quem natura miniſtrat, 
Ultro facundas ſegetes producit et herbas, 


Nataque poma ſuis prætonſo germine ſylvis. 


Illand of apples call'd the Fortunate, 
Its title anſwers to its happy ſtate; 
Its fields demand no careful ploughman's hand, 
But nature only cultivates the land; 
The fertile plains abound with graſs and corn, 
And native apples all her woods adorn. 


In this iſland ſtood the famous abbey of Glaſfon- 
bury which boaſts a very antient foundation by Jo- 


ſeph of Arimathea, Who buried the body of Chriſt, 


and whom Philip the apoſtle of Gaul ſent to preach 
the goſpel in Britain%. This the moſt antient mo- 
numents of this church evince, and Patric © the apoſ- 
tle of Ireland, who lived here a monk 30 years, ſays 
the ſame in his epiſtle. Hence this place was 


called by our anceſtors * the firſt land of Ged, the firſt 
land of the ſaints in England, the origin and foundation 


of all religion in England, the burying-plce of th 


ſaints, the mother of the ſaints, and built by the 


immediate diſciples of our Lord. Nor is there any 


room for doubt on this ſubject, ſince I have before 
ſhewed that Chriſtianity enlightened our iſland in the 


firſt infancy of the church, and Freculphus Lexo- 


vienſis writes, that this Philip“ brought the bar- 
ie harous nations who were on the borders of dark- 
e neſs and ſeated on the ocean to the light of know- 
« ledge and the haven of truth.” But to return to 


the abbey and to Malmesbury's hiſtory of it. When 
that little antient church built by Joſeph was de- 
cayed by time, Devi biſhop of St. David's built 


* Tn confirm. H. II. | 


+ Theſe verſes with very little alteration are in the 4th book of Venantius Fortunatus' poems, partly in praiſe of the church at Parity 


xartly of that of Nantes. 
_ P. 3. See Flor, Wigorn. p. 317. | 
* K. b 1016. Ib. p. 143. | | 


4 W. Malmſbury's Antiq. of Glaſtonbury, printed by Gale, Ox. 1691. fol. See before art. Romans in Britain, | 
r One of the St. Patrics, A. D. 435. gathered here the firſt regular congregation of monks. Tan. 458. | Damianus 

" 39. Malmſb. p. 347. who adds that he was buried here on the north fide of the altar. After St. Joleph's death Phaganus and Da 
| Who were ſent from the Pope to king Lucius, re-eſtabliſhed the church here. Hiſt. of Glaſtonbury, p. 13. | 
© Biſhop of Liſieux in Normandy in the middle of the gth century, who wrote a chronicle in five books. Voſſius, Hofman 


v About A. D. 530. 


x Morgen, Catgur, Badmor, &c. Malmſb. 310. Paulinus archbiſhop of York with St. Auſtin in the beginning of the 7th centy 
the church (which before was of twigs) of timber covered with lead, Malmfb, 303. Hiſt ot Glaft. 22, 23. | | 
7 Suprema precinftione, Camd. /upremo ordine. Malmſb. p. 3106 ip | 


Brius, riſing in that great wood in the eaſt edge of 'a new one on the ſame ſpot", which alſo d 


Publica jura regens 


Hine abiens illinc meritorum fulget honore, 


The lofty ſummirs that fair Sion grace, 
_ Cedars of Libanus to none give place: 


And light of faith to Glaſſenbury 's come; 


Our great Melchiſedek, our king and prieſt. 


o A. D. 858. Sax. Chron. p. 39. 


86 A& 


| 110 decaping in 
the ſame manner, twelve perſons * from the north 


parts of Britain rebuilt it, and at lat king in 
who had founded a ſehool at Rome for the * 
tion of the Engliſh youth, and laid a penny en 8 
houſe in his kingdom for its maintenance and the x 
lief of the poor at Rome, pulled down this la} : 
aud built a magnificent one A. D. 698 | 
honour of Chriſt, St. Peter, and St. 
upper cornice? of which he 
to be cut: 


church 
Or 0671 
pi 1 in 

ul; on the 


cauſed tis Nfcription 


Syderei montes, ſpecioſa cacumina $ you, 

A Libano geminæ flore comante cedri 
Celorum portæ lati duo lumina mundi, 
Ore lonat Paulus, fulgurat arce Petrus; 
Inter apo/tolicas radianti luce coronas 

Doctior hic monitis, celſior ille gradu. 
Corda per hunc hominum reſerantur & aſt, fer illumy 
Quos docet ifte flylo, ſuſcipit ille poly, 
Pandit iter cali bic dogmate, clavibus alter 
| » 

Eft via cui Paulus, janua fida Petrus; 
Hic petra firma manens, ille archite&us habetur - 

Surgit in his templum quo placet ara Deo. a 
Anglia plaude lubens, mittit tibi Roma ſalulem, 

Fulgor Apoſtolicus Glaſconiam irradiat, 

A facie hoſtill duo propugnacula ſurgunt 

Duod fidei-turres urbs caput orbis habet. 

Heac pius egregio rex Ina refertus amore 
Dona ſus populo non moritura dedit. 
Totus in affeftu dive pietatis inharens, 

Ecclefiaque juges amplificavit pes. 
Mlchiſedech naſter merito rex atque ſacerdos, 

Complevit vere religionis opus _ 

& celſa palatia ſervans, 
Unicum pontificum gloria, norma fuit. 


Hic quoque geſtorum laude perennis erit +, 


The world's great lights, the ſpacious gates of heat 
To the bleſt apoſtles Paul and Peter given; _ 
Who from their radiant ſtations both diſpence 
The thunder and the lightning's eloquence; 
In learning Peter, and in preaching Paul; 
This guides to heaven, which that opes for all: 
This by his doctrine, t'other by his keys: 
Paul is the way, Peter the gate of bliſs; 
The builder one, one the foundation laid; 
Both have the temple and the altar made: 
England rejoice, eternal life from Rome 


Againſt the foe two fortreſſes appear, [ here: 
Which the world's head as towers of faith plants 
The pious Ina fir'd with love to God | 
Theſe deathleſs bleſſings on his realm beſtow'd: 
Virtue and goodneſs all his thoughts poſſeſt, 1 
The church's old revenues he increaſt, ſ 
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tis equal care both of the church and ſtate 

To prieſts and princes an example ſet. 

[a heav'n bis works their juſt reward receive, 
And here his worthy praiſe ſhall ever live. 


In thoſe early ages men of exemplary plety 
devoted themſelves here to God, eſpecially the 


iriſh, who were maintained at the King's expence, 


and inſtructed youth in religion and the liberal ſci- 
ences, They had embraced ſolitude to apply them- 
ſelpes with more leifure to the ſtudy of the ſeriptures, 
and by a ſevere courle of life accuſtom themſelves to 
bear the croſs. At length Dunſtan a man of great 
abilities? having inſinuated himſelf into the king's 
favour by his reputation for fanQity and learning 
ſobſtituted to theſe monks of the new order of S. Be- 
nedict, and was himſelf the firſt abbot of the nu- 

merous body of monks ſettled here, who obtained 
| almoſt royal revenues from good and pious princes. 
Aſter they had lived like kings in the utmoſt 


ze of a ſmall city, was demoliſhed and levelled with 
the ground. How extenſive and magnificent it was 
the ruins ſhew. _ e 

[ ſhould be eſteemed credulous in this age were! 
to mention the walnut tree that never put forth 
leaves before St. Bartholomew's-day, and on that 
feſtixral was covered with them, and the cornel or 
hawthorn which buds on Chriſtmas day as if it was 


lieve their teſtimony, vouch theſe things for truth. 

Before I leave this place I ſhall recite in brief 
what Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was an eye witneſs, 
relates at large of Arthur's tomb in this church yard. 
Henry II. king of England, being informed by the 
ſongs of the Britiſh bards that Arthur, the great 
hero of Britain, who had ſo often checked the ra- 
vages of the Saxons, was buried at Glaſtonbury be- 
tween two pyramids, ordered ſearch to be made for 


ſeven feet when they ſtruck upon a block of ſtone, 
in whoſe under ſurface was fixed a broadiſh leaden 
plate in form of a croſs, which being taken out was 
found to have an inſcription on it, and under it at the 
depth of about nine feet, was diſcovered a coffin made 
ot the trunk of an oak hollowed, in which were 
lodged the bones of this famous champion. I have 
tought proper to add the inſcription formerly co- 
pied from the original in Glaſtenbury abbey, for the 
atiquity of the characters. They have a barbarous 
and Gothic appearance, and plainly ſhew the bar- 
bariſm of the age, which was involved in ſuch fatal 
darkneſs that there was not one perſon capable of 
committing the actions of Arthur to writing. The 
ſubjet was certainly worthy the genius of ſome 
leaned man, who by celebratitig ſuch a prince would 
bare immortalized his own fame. It ſeems to have 
detn the greateſt misfortune of this gallant defender 


of the Britiſh empire that he could find no pane- 
v eytilt of his virtues. The annexed plate repreſents. 


ld crofs and inſcription. by 

Nor will it be foreign to my purpoſe if I inſert 
lete ſome lines of our countryman Joſeph Iſcanus, no 
ſulgar poet, in his Antiocheis about Arthur: 

Hine celebri fata felici claruit ortu . 

Fla regum Arthurus, cujus cum acta fiupori 

* Sbafo ingenio. | 


id, John Glaſt. p. 31. 


SOMETSETSHaiRKk. 


alluence for 620 years, they were diſlodged by Hen- 
ry VIII.; and the abbey, which was grown to the 


May. Vet many credible perſons, if we may be- 


his body. They had ſcarce dug to the depth of 


cc 


Non micuere minus totus quod in aure voluptat, 
Et populo plaudente favus, Quenicunque priorum 
' Inſpice ; Pelæum commendat ama tyrannum, 
Paginu Ca ſareos loquitur Romana triumphos, 
Alcidem domitis attollit gloria nionſtris. 

Sed nec pinetim coryli nec ſydera ſolem 

Aiquant. Annales Latios Graio/que revolve; 
Priſca parem neſeit, equalem poſtera nullum 
Exhibitura dies. Reges ſupsreminet omnes, 

Solis præteritis melior, maforque futuris. 


Whoſe wond'rous deeds ſhall be for ever ſung, 
For ever charm the ear, for ever fill the tongue. 
Revolve the records of immortal fame; 

Proud Alexander boaſts a mighty name, 

The Roman annals Cæſar's triumphs tell, 
Monſters ſubdu'd niake Hercules excel : 

But ſooner ſhrubs o'er pines their heads ſhall rear, 
Or Phoebus *mong the ſtars a rival fear; 

Than Arthur Britain's hero be o'ercome . 

By paſt or future chiefs of Greece or Rome. 

To this great prince they all muſt yield the prize; 


Hence by kind fate renowned Arthur ſprung, 


| Beſt of the paſt, greater than all who riſe, 


This hero by the way if it be worth remarking 
was called, according to Ninnius, © Mab-Uter, q. d. 
« horrible ſon, being from his- infancy cruel, and 


« Artur which in Britiſh fignifies dFeadſul bear 

or iron hammer to break the jaws of lions,” 5 
Here alſo the reader may ſee from William of Thepyramids 

Malmesbury before cited *, an account of certain other ofGlaſtonburyl 


monumentsthoughnot of ſo remote antiquity. *I would 


| a willingly relate (ſays he) what few if any are ad- 


o 


quainted with, if I could make it out with certainty, 
« the meaning of thoſe pyramids which ſtand before 

« the monks cœmitory ſome feet from the old church b. 

« The talleſt and neareſt to the church conſiſts of 

« five ſtories e, and is 26 feet high. This though 

6 ready to fall with age has ſome monuments of an- 


„ tiquity which may be more eaſily read than un- 
cc 


derſtood. In the upper ſtory is a figure epiſco- 
pally habited. In the ſecond one in the dreſs of a 


« king and theſe letters HER. SEXI. & BLISV- 


« VERH d. In the 3d only names, WEMCHESTE 15 
« BANTOMP. WINVVE CGN. In the 4th HAT Es 
« WVLFREDE. & EANFLEDE. In the «th and 
« Joweſt a figure and this inſcription, LOG VVOR. 
c WESLIELAS & BREGDENE. SVVELVVES. 
« HVVINGENDES. BERNE. The other pyramid 
&« js 18 feet high, and has four ſtories, with theſe in- 


« ſcriptions: HEDDE epiſcopus & BREGORRED 
„% K BEORVVALDEi; What theſe mean I cannot 


« politively determine; but I ſuſpect that the bones 


„of thoſe whoſe names are here inſcribed are 
« lodged within its hollow ſtones. Logwor is cer- 


& tainly the perſon from whom Logweresbeorh was 


„ antieritly named, now called Montacute. [Breg- 


« wen, from whom Breniknol, now Brentmareis.] 
© Beorwalde was abbot after Hemgiſel.“ 
It would be needleſs to enumerate the Saxon 


kings buried here. I cannot however help mention 


ing Edgar the Pacific were it only for his love of Edgar the 
peace, and adding his epitaph not unworthy that Refa. 
age = 
Auctor opum, vindex ſtelerum, largitor honorum, 
Sceptriger idgarus regna ſuprema petit. 


=y Gale, þ. 306. reprinted by Hearne before Adam de Domerham, I. P. 44. 


40 Ginaldus ſuppoſed Arthut's body lay between or very near theſe pyramids, Lel. Aſſert. Art. Kentwin lay i piramide ſaxco in the 
by e 
. 


abula / d . _ 
KG. TY Bliſyer, G. H. 


3 | 
Beorward. G. H. Several Saxon |'s ate miſtaken fot P. in Gal 


* Wemereſt, G. Wemcreſt. H. 
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Hic alter Salomon, legum pater, orbita pacis, 
Quod caruit bellis claruit inde magis. 
Templa Deo, templis monachos, monachis dedit agros, 
Nequitiæ lapfiim, juftitieque locum. 
| Novit enim regno verum perquirere falſo, 
Immenſum modico, perpetuumgue brevis 


Enricht the realm, iniquity put down ; 
Edgar to heav'n he well deſerv'd is gone. 
Our Solomon for laws and laſting peace | 


Who with due honour did good actions crown, | 


Honour'd far more than with a Conqueror's praiſe; 
By whom oppreſſion fell and juſtice kept her place. 
Churches to God, to churches monks he gave, 
To monks poiteſſions they ſhould never leave. 
Thus for a talle, a ſhort, a hounded reign, 


Ile knewa true, a vaſt, an endleſs one to gain. 


there form a marſh, and paſſing out of it at one {mall | 
mouth direct their courſe in one channel to Evel- 
mouth through Gedney, or according to others 


Codney moor. 
Miadmore. 


Brentmerſh, 


Med hills. 


| Ochie holes 


 Apennines. 


Below Glaſtonbury the three rivers which unite 


Godney moore, which they ſay ſignities God's 1fland, 
and was granted to Joſeph of Arimathea: then by 


Weadmore, the villa of Elfred which he left by will to 


his ſon Edward, and that long tract of marſh land called 
Brentmer/h, which the monks of Glaſtonbury tranſlate 
the habitation of fen frogs, and its little town Brent- 
#nol the little hill of frogs. A! 

Hence to the eaſt the Mendip hills extend them- 
ſelves both in length and breadth. Leland! calls 
them Mineral hills, and I think properly enough, as 


they are written in old records Muneduppe, being rich 


in lead mines, and affording paſture for cattle. In theſe 
is a long cavern wherein are wells and ſtreams, called 


Ochie bole, of which the inhabitants tell as many 


ſtories as the Italians of their Sibyl's cave in the 
It certainly has its name from the 


Britih word Ogo, a cave, as from ſuch a cave the 


iſland of Eubæa was antiently called Ocha m. Not 


far from hence, in the reign of Henry VIII. was 


proves that emperor to have erected this year two 
rrophres over the Britans. 
II. CLAVD. CAESAR, AVG. P. M. TR. P. VIII. 


ploughed up an oblong plate of lead, formerly a 


trophy, thus inſcribed: 


TI. CLAVDIVS CAE SAR AVG. P. M. 
ITkIB. P. VIIll. IMP. XVI. DE BRTTAN. 


This ninth tribunate of Claudius fell in the year of 
Rome 802, in the conſulſhip of Antiſtius and 


M. Suillius, when Oſtorius proprætor in Britain 
had great diſturbances to quell. From the circum- 
ſtance of this time I beg leave to form ſome 


conjectures. A coin of Claudius inconteſtibly 


On one ſide of the coin is 


IMP. XVI. P. P. on the reverſe, DE BRITAN. 


Cangi a peo- 
ple ot Britain. 


derives | F . 
k This epitaph, except the two laſt lines, is in John Glaſt. p. r4r. 


u Strabo, x. princ. Cellar. I. 1020. 


with a triumphal arch, on which is an equeſtrian figure 
gallopmg, and two trophies. Who were theſe Britans 


thus ſubdued Tacitus“ informs us when he ſays 
that Claudius by Oftorius reduced two Britiſh nations 
the Iceni and Cangi, But as the Iceni lye wide of this 
place may we not refer this trophy to the Cangi a 


ſmall nation among our Belgz, and place them here- 


abouts. The ſea facing Ireland is not far from hence, 
on which Tacitus places the Cangi, and traces of their 
name ſeem to exiſt ſtill in ſome places hereabonts, 
as in the hundreds of Cannington and Cannings, in 


Wincaunton by ſome called Cangton, and in Kaing ſham, - 


uſa from Tecs a lily. 
4 Atlert; Arth. ed. Hearne in Collect. V. 45. 


6 IK 


q. d. the reſidence of the Cangi. But of this let the 


reader judge: 1 do no more than conjecture, 3d 


only endeavour to trace out the Cangi, whom nul 
I ſhall find elſewhere. 


Among theſe hills is Chuton, which, if I mit, Gy 


not, was the ſeat of William Bonvill, whom Henry Bn 
VI. ſummoned to parliament among the barons by tie vil 


name of William de Bonvill and Chuton, honourgy 
with the order of the Garter, and enriched hi; 
ſon by marrying him to the only daughter of 14 
Harrington, who was then young. But he ungrge. 
fully going over to the houſe of York in the civil wy 
as if an avenging fury purſued him, loſt his cul 


ſon ſuddenly, ſaw his grandſon lord Harrington fin 


in the battle of Wakefield, and that nothing miglit 
be wanting to render his old age completely miſerable, 


while he anxiouſly waited better times, ke was taken 

' priſoner in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, and he. 
headed in the decline of life, leaving Cecily his grey 
grandaughter an infant, afterwards married ty 
Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, to whom ſhe 


brought a fine eſtate. He was afterwards by act f 
parliament 1 Edward IV. declared innocent, | 
Below Mendip hills to the north is the little 
village of Conger/bury, ſo called from Congarus, a 0% 
man of exemplary ſanctity (ſaid by Capgrave to 


have been fon of anemperor of Conſtantinople), who 
lived an hermit there; and Harpetre, formerly a ll 


caſtle of an antient family of the ſame name, which 
paſſed by inheritance to the Gernays, and from them 
to the Ab Adams, who, I find, reſtored it to the 


Gornays. Tothe ſouth, not far from the cave before. 
mentioned, fituate in a ſtoney ſoil at the foot of Mendip 


hills, is the little city and epiſcopal ſee, formerly called, 


accoi ding to Leland, on what authority I know not, 


Theodorodunum o, now Welles, from the ſprings which . 
abound all over it, from which circumſtance Suſa in 
Perſia, Croy in Dalmatia, and Pagaſe in. Macedonia 


had their names *. This city for populouſneſs and 


beauty of buildings may challenge the firſt rank in 
this county. It has a church and college founded by 
king Ina in honour of St, Andrew ?, and ſoon after en- 
dowed with large reyenues by many great men, among 


whom was king Kinwulph, who gave to it many places 


in its neighbourhood, A. D. 766. We read thus in 
the charter, © I Kinewulph, king of the Well 


* Saxons, for the love of God, and on account of 


© certain vexations of our Corniſh enemies (which 
„ ſhall not be here particularized), do with the con- 
e ſent of my biſhops and nobles, give in all humility 
© to the Apoſtle and Servant of God St. Andrew, a 


„ portion of land, to wit, as much as eleven tenants 


&* occupy near the river called Welwe, to the in. 
« creaſe of the monaſtery ſituated by the great ſpring 
6e called Wielea.” This I recite for its antiquity, 
and becauſe ſome have thought the place took its 
name-from this river. The church is very beautiful, 
and nothing can exceed its weſt front, which is C0- 
vered with ſtone ſtatues of antient and elegant work 


manſhip. To it adjoins on the ſouth a handſome 


epiſcopal palace, defended like a caſtle with walls 
and a ditch, and on the other ſide are ncat prebendal 
houſes. There are belonging to this church twenty- 
ſeven prebends, with nineteen minor canons, beſides 
a dean, præcentor, chancellor, and three arch- 


deacons. The ſee was ſettled here in the time ot 


Edward the elder. The Pope, having excommuni- 


* N de urbibus; Barletius.— Q: the author of the life of Scanderbeg and ſiege of Scodra in Dalmatia. Hoffin, Stephanus 


« Ann, XII. 3* 


In the hiſtory of the ſee at Wells by one ot the canons, publiſhed by Wharton Ang. Sac. I. 5 53. the maner given by Ina 10 he bibo 


of Congarſbury, who removed that ſec hither is called Bae tox, which Leland ſeems to have latipiſed in Te m. 


About 704. 
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cated that prince for not keeping up the ſtrictneſs of 

cleſiaſtieal government in this weſtern province, he, 
calble that he was the nurſing father of the church, 
ſounded three new biſhoprics, Crediton, Cornwall, 
| and this of Wells, of which he made Eadulph firſt 
viſhop. Not many years after ſucceeded Giſo, whom 
Harold king of the Weſt Saxons and carl of Kent, 
mirſting after his wealth, ſo harraſſed that he was on 
the point of deſtroying this ſee . But William I. 
having defeated Harold, relieved the exiled biſhop and 


Jay book * © the biſhop held the city, which gelded for 
fifty hides. In the reign of Henry I. John de Villula 
ative of Tours in France being elected biſhop 
transferred the ſee to Bath ?, which uniting the two 


_ perſon being ſtyled biſhop of Bath and Wells . 
Hence the monks of Bath and the canons of Wells 


had furious conteſts about the election of a biſhop. 


: Meantime Savanaric a, biſhop of Bath and alſo 
; abbot of Glaſtonbury, removed the ſee to Glaſtonbury, 
: and had the title of biſhop of Glaſtonbury; but this 
i title died with him 1193- The monks and canons 
were at length reconciled to Robert, who parcelled out 
0 the te yenues of his church into prebends, and appointed 
: dean, ſubdean, &c. Biſhop Joceline about the 
1 ſame time added new buildings to the church, and 
i. in the laſt age Radulphus de Shrowsbury, as ſome 
a Ha call him, built the handſome college for vicars and 
ch chanters adjoining to the north ſide of the church, 
ein and a wall round the biſhop's palace. The beau- 
he tifull gate between the palace and the market place, 
re. was erected by biſhop Thomas Bekington, who like- 
lip. wiſe built twelve handſome houſes of ſtone of the ſame 
ed, height in the market place, in the centre of which is 
ot, a colonnade of ſeven pillars, with a beautiful arched 
1ch I 


roof raiſed by biſhop William Knighte and dean 
in Woollman, for the uſe of the market people. Theſe 
01 are in the eaſt part of the city; in the weſt part I 


cated Y 


heafllicted church, at which time, according to Domeſ- 


{veg in one gives two titles to the biſhop, the ſame 


+ See in the Decretals againſt making innovations when the ſee is vacant, 
P See Malm. de Pont. II. 144. b. ap. Godwin, 307. 
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tient city called by Ptolemy from its baths Tr 
Ozpue, or the Warm waters, by Antoninus, Ac 
Solis, by the Britans Y ennaint twymin and Caer 
Badon, by the Saxons Babancer cen, Nat Baþan, 
and from the reſort of the ſick Akemanceſter, q. d. the 


city of the ſick ; by Stephanus , Badiza 5, by us at 


preſent Bathe, and in modern Latin Bathonia. It 
ſtands in a ſmall plain fenced as it were oh every ſide 
by hills of equal height, from whence perpetual 
ſprings deſcend into the city to the great convenience 
of the inhabitants. In the city itſelf riſe three 
ſprings of warm water, from which iſſue thin ſteams 


of a blue and ſea-green colour and diſagreeable 


imell, the waters paſſing through ſtrata of ſulphur 
and bitumen. Theſe waters are an effectual remedy 
to ſuch as are oppreſſed by bad humours ; producing 
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Agua 
SoL1s. 


Baths 


by their heat a copious perſpiration, and diſperſing 


the moſt inveterate hunwours. They are not, how- 


ever, equally ſerviceable at all times; their greateſt 
heat and ebullition being from eight in the morning 


to three in the afternoon, when they throw up cer- 
tain filth from the bottom, at which time they are 


ſhut up, and nobody goes in till this filth is drained 


off, and the waters by their ſluices cleanſed. Of 
theſe, that called the Croſs Bath from a crols which 


formerly ſtood in its centre, is the mildeft and moft 
temperate : it has twelve ſtone ſeats at the fides, and 


is incloſed with a wall. The other, ſcarce 200 feet 


from it, is much hotter, whence it has the name of 


the Hot Bath. Adjoining to theſe is an hoſpital 


built by Reginald biſhop of Bath for the relief of the 


patients ; and theſe two are in the middle of the 


ſtreet in the weſt part of the city. The third and 


called the King's Bath, near the Cathedral, walled 
round, and accommodated with thirty- twot ſeats arched 


| largeſt bath is as it were in the heart of the city, and” 


over, where men and women fit diſtin, in linen 


ſhirts, which they put on when they go in. On the 


ſcite of the cathedral is reported to have been antiently 


a Temple of Minerva, Certain it is that Solinus 


Polyhiſtor®, ſpeaking of theſe baths, ſays, © In 


* Britain are warm ſprings excellently contrived for 


© the uſe of man, over which ſprings Minerva pre- 
_ « fides, and in her temple are fires continually burning 


Temple of 


Anervas 


© without producing aſhes, but when the fire goes 


out, the fuel is turned into ſtone balls.” Athe- 
næus *, however, tells us, that all warm baths that 


ſpring out of the bowels of the earth are ſacred to 
Hercules), and here is an antient figure of Hercules 


preſling a ſnake in his hands to be ſeen in the town walls | 


by time. Bur to cut ſhort the diſpute, let us ſuppoſe 


among other monuments of antiquity almoſt conſumed . 


baths to have been dedicated both to Hercules and 


Minerva. The Greeks relate that Pallas firſt fur- 


niſhed Hercules with a bath after all his labours were 


from the aſſertion of Solinus that Minerva or 
Pallas preſided over theſe baths, that this is the city 
which the Britans called Caer Palladur, q. d. the city 
F the waters of Pallas, in which both circumſtances, 
name, and etymology concur. The diſcovery of theſe 
baths our fabulous hiſtory refers to the Britiſh king 


atchieved. It will be ſufficient if I make it en, 


Caer P alladar 5 


Bleyden Cloyth *, q. d. Bleyden the Magician, with 


what probability let others determine. Pliny * tells 


t De vrbibus, 
4 Savaric, 


u c. 25, This is ſaid by ſome to be a deſcription of our coals, 


and lay the pariſh church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, near 

in which is an hoſpital for twenty-four poor perſons 

by founded by biſhop Nicholas Bubwith” © 

en- Out of the Mendip hills riſes the Frome, which 

ong running eaſt through pits of that kind of coal which 

aces the workers of iron find the fitteſt for ſoftening that 

1s in metal, ſoon turns north, and ſerves as a boundary 

Veſt | between this county and Glouceſterſhire, and waters 

t of Farley, an antient caſtle of the Hungerfords on a rock, 

hich where formerly Humphry de Bohun founded a houſe 

con- for monks not far from Philip's Norton, a noted market 

nility town ſo called from its church dedicated to St. Philip. 

2W, 3 „ Lower is the foreſt of Selwood beforementioned of 

halts great extent, thick ſet with trees, from which the 

e in. ſurrounding country was called Selwoodſhire, accord- 

Prins Ing to Ethelwerd ”, and the neighbouring town is 

fuld), | Jet called Frome Selwood, which drives a great trade 

k 1s in wool, Scarce two miles weſt of it is a ſmall and 

my not unhandſome caſtle built by the Dalamares, and 

'5 © WHY named from them Nonney Delamare ; from them 

work: t came by inheritance to the Pozoletts, Not far from 

5 ts Hithum, where Henry III. founded a nunnery. 

zendal The Frome increaſed by ſeveral ſtreams from this 

12004 Wood at length falls into the noble river Avon, 

my : ch purſuing 4 winding courſe ſoon viſits the an- 

arch- . H wof Bath. 
mM bn Il, © 11, Sealwud(cire erat ejus (ſc. Aldelmi Shireburnenſis) provincia. This paſſage is miſquoted by G. 
amuni- 1 88 corrects it Badixa, q. d. the city of Bath, and Ravenna's Raflomiga into Badoniſſa. 

Y 'blon 28. Camden follows Leland, 

tephanus , Deipuog, XII. 1, 512 3 f 
| t Fax Puga in 8 Cent. 8. G. His proverbs were firſt publiſhed by Schottus. Hoſſin. 
175 9th, | . N. H. XXX. 4. 
ne þuhop Vor. J. 
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Brians (killed 
in Magic, 


r 


us, the antient Britans practiſed magic with ſo many 
ceremonies, that they may ſeem to have taught it to 
the Perſians. But I dare not refer theſe baths to ma- 
gic power. Some of our authors ® too careleſly make 
Julius Cæſar the diſcoverer. 


later to the knowlege of the Romans, Solinus being 


Badon bill, 


a tone, 


* ſiege of Mons Badonicus, which is not far from 
«* the mouth of the Severn.” If this be not con- 
vincing let it be further obſerved, that the valley 
which runs here along the Avon is called in Britiſh 
Nant Badon, or the Vale of Badon, and where to 
look for Mons Badonicus, unleſs on the vale of 


the firſt that mentions them. The Saxons, about 


forty-four © years after their arrival in Britain, break- 


ing the truce, and rekindling the war, laid ſiege to 
this city : but the warlike Arthur coming up, they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Badon hill, where in a 
deſperate ' encounter great numbers of them were 
ſlain. - This mountain ſeems to be the ſame now called 
Banneſdown J overhanging Bath/tone, a large village 
near the city, and ſtill ſhewing marks of fortifications. 


I know ſome place it in Yorkſhire; but let Gildas re- 


ſtore it to this place. Ina MS. of him in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, ſpeaking of the victory gained 
by Aurelius Ambroſius, he ſays, “to the year of the 


Badon, I do not ſee. For a long time after the 


Saxons made no further attempts on this city, but left. 


it in the poſſeſſion of the Britans. But, A. D. 


577, when Cewalin, king of the Welt Saxons, had 
routed the Britans at Deorham, being cloſely beſieged 


and beleaguered it ſurrendered for the firſt time to 


the Saxons, and in a few years recovering itſelf aſ- 
ſumed the new name of Akemance/ter and acquired 
much ſplendor. For Osbrick © in 666, founded a 


nunnery, and ſoon after, when it fell into the hands 
of the Mercians, king Offa built another church. 
Both were deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars. From 


their ruins afterwards aroſe a new church, dedicated 


to St, Peter, in which Edgar the Peaceable was 


crowned . He granted many privileges to the city, 


the memory of which the citizens ſtill preſerve by an- 
nual games. In the time of the Confeſſor, as the 
Survey has it, © it gelded for twenty hides when the 
40 ſhire gelded : the king had there ſixty- four burgeſſes, 


4 and here were thirty burgeſſes belonging to others 5.” 


But this proſperity was of ſhort continuance. For ſoon 


after the arrival of the Normans, Robert Mpwbray, 


nephew to the biſhop of Coutance, who had raiſed 


a powerful rebellion againſt William Rufus, plun- 


dered and burnt it. It recovered in a ſhort time 
by the help of John de Villula, native of Tours in 


France, who being biſhop of Wells, bought this 


eity, according to Malmesbury, for 500 marcs? of 
Henry I. and transferred hither the epiſcopal ſee, re- 


taining alſo the title of biſhop of Wells i, and built 


a new church for his ſeat here. This falling to de- 


cay, Oliver King, biſhop of Bath, began another 
near the old one with great magnificence, and had 
nearly finiſhed it. Had he brought it to perfection 
it would have exceeded moſt of the cathedrals of 
England. But the death of this great prelate, the 
unfavourable circumſtances of the times, and the 
avarice of ſome who are ſaid to have converted to 
ether uſes the money collected for this purpoſe 


b Malmſb. Pont. II. 144. b. . 
Oſtie, a petty king of the Wiccii, G. 


1 Malmſbury expreſsly intimates Edgar was crowned in the church built by Offa, 
The original record makes thele laſt burgeſſes only X. Domeſd. f. 87. 


Godwin, 367. and Guidot ſay that he ſubſcribed himſelf only Johannes Baton, He was the firſt biſhop of Bath, and alter fix m9, 
of whom five were buried at Bath, the ſees were united in William Bitton, 1248. | 
1 Adjutricis Piæ Felicis, | 


3 


Hic fitus eſt, 


From that time Bath became conſiderable fe 


But I ſuppoſe they came 


ſon John, who died 3 Eliz. His fon John lord Pitz. 


To which their conſtant heat the waters owe. 


1 Inquiſ. 31 Henry VIII. 
| © Rather, A. D. 520. G. 


G | . 
throughout England deprived the place of this plory 
r the 
dia 
figurez 


woollen manufacture and the reſort of ſtran gers, #1 
fortified with walls, in which are fixed certain 


and Roman inſcriptions as evidences of its antiquity 
z 


but now fo defaced by time as to be ſcarce lepible 


Aud that nothing might be wanting to complete the 
honour of Bath, it has given title of ear] to ſome 3, 
noblemen. We find Philibert de Changery, a Breton 3 
had this title conferred on him by Henry VII. A. 1 
terwards Henry VIII. in his 28th year created John * 
Bourchier, lord Fitzwwarren, earl of Bath, why dic N 
in the 3 iſt of that reign *, and was ſucceeded hy his 


warren dicd before his father, leaving William, noy 
earl of Bath, who feems ambitious to add lultre to 
his rank by his liberal purſuits. This city ſands 
in longitude 20% 56”, in latitude 515. 21”, For, 
concluſion take thefe verſcs, ſuch as they are, nade 
on it by Necham 400 years ago. | 


Bathoniæ thermis vix profero Virgilianas: 
Confecto projunt balnea noſtra ſent. 
Proſunt attritis, collifis, invalidiſque, 
Et quorum morons frigida cauſa ſubeſt. 
Prevent humanum ſtabilis natura laborem ; 
Servit nature legibus artis opus : 1 
Tone ſuo ſuccenſa quibus data balnea fervent, 
Aeneca ſubter aquas vaſa latere putant. 
Errorem figmenta ſolent inducere paſſim, 
Sed quid? ſulphureum novimus efſe locum. 


To Bath's warm ſtreams not Virgil's I prefer, 

Where age's ills forthwith releived are: 
To bruiſes, ſores, and every cold diſeaſe 
Applied, they never fail of quick ſucceſs. 
Thus human ills kind nature does remove, 
And nature's kindneſs human arts improve. 
We fondly fancy brazen ſtoves below, 


ſoldie 
ſhield 
letters 


and t 
Such idle tales the ignorant miſlead : 10'S On 
But from ſulphureous veins the ſteams proceed. count 
Cainſf 

| who 
u. many, 
of Ly 
there 
ſembl 
perfe 


extre 


Here, if the reader thinks them worth his regard, 
follow two antient inſcriptions, lately dug up by the 
road ſide below the city in Waldcet field, and removed 
by Robert Chambers, an admirer of antiquity, into his 
garden, where I copied them. | 


C. MVRRIVS C. F. ARNIENSIS 
FORO IVLI. MOD EST US MIL the | 

LEG. II. AD. P. F. IV LI. SEGVND. felds 
| AN. XXV. STIPEND. pier 
E | bitter 
— in th 

flowe: 
Water 


DIS MANIBVS | 
M. VALERIVS. M. 
POL. EATINVS.? C. EQ. 
MILES LEG. AVG. AN. 
"ITY STIPEN: 3: 


— CA 


— — 
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1 have ſeen likewiſe the following antiquities inſerted 
in the inſide of the walls lower down between th 
4 Lanneſdown- . 


ö . . + Us d { Lela d. I! 75 
Pont II. 144. b we 1355. Malwſb. ubi ſup 


7 Cohortis [rather Centurio) Equitum. 11 


rd, 
he 


red 
his 


erted 
1 the 


"oP 
x mots, 


north 


lifted up, and A club in his right: On a fragment 
of ſtone in large and fair characters. 


DEC. COLONIAE. *GLEV. 
VIXIT. AN. LXXXVI. 

Next to this, foliage and Hercules ſtrangling two 
ſnakes and on a ſepulchral ſtone between two little 


figures, ons holding a cornucopia, this inſcription in 
A worſe character, and ſcarce legible. 


—— 


„ -* 
&VCC. PETRONIZA VIXIT 
„„ ANN HI M. Mit. 

Fͤ* . 38 BY--MPN 

| MVLVS ET VICTISIRANA. 
FIL. KAR. FEC. 


* 


A little lower on a fragment of ſtone in larger 


letters: K | 
VRN. IOP. 


Between the weſt and ſouth gate is a figure of 
Ophiuchus with a ſerpent twining round him, two 


Vith theſe tranſverſe letters: . 
5 .VLIA TILIA, 

laying his hand on a ſoldier, ſome foliage, two figures 
lying down kifling and embracing each other, a foot 
ſoldier brandiſhing his ſword and holding out his 
ſhield; another foot ſoldier with a ſpear, and theſe 
letters acroſs a ſtone : e 

IHE VISA 
Es IS VX9C.. 
and the head of Meduſa with her ſnaky locks. 


county from Glouceſterſhire) on the weſt bank is 


of Luſus Nature are ſometimes found in the quarries 
there. I have ſeen a ſtone brought from hence re- 
ſembling a ſnake rolled up, the head, which was not 


extremity of the tail in the centre. Bur in general 
the head is wanting. Here in the neighbouring 
fields and elſewhere grows wild the plant Perce- 
pier peculiar to England, which has a ſtrong 
bitter and ſharp taſte, and never exceeds a ſpan 
in the whole year, having no ſtalk but herbaceous 


lowers. It is a powerful and quick diuretic, and 


water diſtilled from it is uſeful in many caſes, as P. 
Pena obſerves in his © Stirpium Adverſaria” ?“ 
Scarce five miles from hence the Avon runs through 
the middle of Briſtol, called by the Britons Caer Oder 
Nant Badon, q. d. the city Oder! in the Vale of 
Badon: in the catalogue ® of antient Britiſh cities 
(aer Brito, by the Saxons Bp1Thepwop, q. d. the 


TOME WS HV T4 Hel-RK- KL 


north and weſt gates: Hercules with his left hand Vamos place v. Thoſe who make it Venta Belgarun 


human heads with curled hair under the battlements 


On the ſame river Avon (which here divides this 


Cainſham, called after Keina a holy Britiſh virgin, 
who as the credulity of the laſt age perſuaded 
u. many, turned ſnakes into ſtones, becauſe ſuch kind 


fed ing the ſpiral form without, and the 
perfect, completing the ſpiral form without, and the the latter is St. Mary de Radcliffe, without the walls, 


with a grand aſcent of ſteps, the whole ſo ſpacious. 


..3 Menſes. 


miſlead both themſelves and us . This city, fituate 
partly in Somerſet, partly in Glouceſterſhire, is to be 
reckoned to neither, but has its own magiſtrates, and 
is a county by itſelf. It ſtands on high ground be- 
tween the Avon and Frome, is defended by theſe 
rivers and by walls: and was antiently ſurrounded 
by a double wall, Its buildings both public and 
private make ſo handfome an appearance as to an- 
ſwer to its name. The ſewers (which they call 
Gontes p) are ſo contrived to carry off and waſh away 


the filth that nothing is wanting that can conduce to 
cleanlineſs or health. But on account of theſe ſewers 


no Carts are uſed here, but only fledges. And it is 
ſo well ſupplied with proviſions, and fo fully peopled, 
that it may rank next after London and York, The 


freedom and commodiouſneſs of the harbour, which. 


admits thips under fail into the heart of the city, has 
brought a great trade to it. The Avon riſes in ſuch 
a manner on the coming in of the tide when the 


moon has paſſed irs meridian height as to raiſe ſhips 
eleven or twelve fathom. 


profitable trade all over Europe, and fend ſhips to the 


moſt diſtant parts of America. When and by whom 
this city was founded. is not eafy to ſay; it ſeems, 


| | however, of more modern date, not being mentioned 
of the walls, a hare running, and cloſe by it a ſtone 


by our hiſtorians during the Daniſh invaſions, 


The citizens carry on a - 


I am © 


apt to think it aroſe firſt in the decline of the Saxon 


returned that biſhop G. had 33 marks of ſilver 


and one mark of gold a. Afterward Robert * biſhop 


of Coutance forming deſigns againſt William Rufus, 


| empire, as Ido not find it named before A. D. 1063, 

Under the battlements of the wall a naked man when Harold, according to Florence of Worceſter, 
ſet ſail from Hriſtowe with a fleet to reduce Wales. 
In the early Norman times, Berton, an adjoining 
farm, and Briſtorv paid to the king, as we find in 
the Survey, 110 marks of ſilver, and the burgeſſes 


made it the ſeat of war, fortifying this ſmall city 


I believe with that inner wall, part of which till 


remains*. A few years after the bounds were en- 


larged; for on the ſouth Radcliff, a little ſuburb, 
was joined to the city by a ſtone bridge ſothick ſet with 
houſes that it ſeemed a ſtreet rather than a bridge. 
This part is incloſed within the walls, and the inha- 
bitants are free of the city. Hoſpitals are alſo every 
where erected for the benefit of the poor, and 
churches to the glory of God. Among the faireſt of 


and well built, with an arched roof of ſtone and a 


lofty ſteeple, as to exceed, in my opinion, all the 
| pariſh churches of England that I have yet ſeen. In 


this church the. founder William Caninges has two 
honorary monuments. On one is his ſtatue in his 
gown, he having been five times mayor of this city : 
on the other the fame figure in a religious habit, he hav- 


ing taken orders in his old age, and been dean of the 


collegiate church which he built at Weſtbury, Near 
this is another church called Temple, whoſe tower ſhakes 


ſo when the bells ring that it has parted from the reſt of 
the building, and left a think from top to bottom three 


Dies. _ 5 Filiæ kariſfime fecerunt. 


\ = Ray ſays it is not uncommon in foreign countries. Hiſt. Plant. IV. 14. Nor is it uncommon in England. 


- the other city in the vate of Badon. 
nnexed to Nennius, 


on ſh 
r 0 
I 


uceſter, which had no bifhops till Henry VIII. 
Coaffr 7, 
Cam 


n Britonum locus. Gale. MS, - 

| Dobby from the French word Ego. They ſeem to be the Yolte of William of Worceſter, Hin. 253. 
omeſd. in Gloceſterſhire, p. 163. Bertune apud Briſtov. Biſhop G. means Giſo of Bath and Wells. 

1 not recollect this prelate without puzzling himſelf about biſhops of Sherborn or Saliſbur), whole names had no ſuch initial, 


o Lel. com. in Cyg. Cant, v. Avona, 


anz iden cites here William of Worceſter, His deſcription of Briſtol in his Itinerary, juſt publiſhed by Mr. Naſmith, is a moſt extraor- 
TJ piece: a ſurvey and meaſurement of all the flreets taking up above 100 pages, from p. 161 to p. 285, with very hitle elle; 


fingers 


It is ſorprizing biſhop Gib- 


Radcliff 8 
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The marſh, 


On the ſouth-eaſt, where it has not the defence of 


2 b& 


fiogers broad, opening and cloſing as the bells ring. 
Nor muſt we forget St. Stephen's church, whoſe lofty 
tower was built at great expence and in a beautiful 
ſtyle by one Shipaward, citizen and merchant in the 
laſt age. On the eaſt and north many additional 


buildings have been erected, and defended by walls 


and the river Frome, which, after waſhing the walls 
falls gently into the Avon, and forms a ſafe ſtation for 
ſhips furniſhed with convenient wharfs for mer- 
chandize, and called the Kay. Below this at the 
conflux of the Avon and Frome is a plain planted 
with trees, making a pleaſant walk for the citizens. 


the rivers, Robert, natural ſon of Henry I. com- 
monly called Robert Rufus, conſul of Glouceſter, 
built a large and ſtrong caſtle to defend his city, 


and piouſly ſet apart every tenth ſtone to build a 


chapel near St, James's priory, which he alſo 
founded below the city. 


daughter and ſole heireſs of Robert Firzhamon, who 


held this city in fee under the Conqueror. This 


caſtle was ſcarce finiſhed before king Stephen 


laid cloſe ſiege to it, but was obliged to retire ; and 
a few years after was confined in it, a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the uncertainties of war. Beyond the 


Frome, over which is a bridge at Frome gate, 


we aſcend by a ſteep winding path to the top of the 


hill, from whence is a delightful proſpe& over the 


city and harbour below. On the ſummit is a ſpa- 
cious green plain, whofe centre is ſhaded with a 
double row of trees, among which is a ſtone 
pulpit, and a chapel, where Jordanus the com- 


- panion of Auſtin the Apoſtle of England is faid 


to have been buried. It is now a free ſchool, and 


not to mention the neat houſes of private people. 
From hence, on one hand, we come to the collegiate 


adornedon both ſides with magnificent public buildings, 


church called Gaunts from the builder fir Henry 


Gaunt, who devoted himſelf here to God regardleſs 
of worldly concerns; it is now converted to an 


orphan houſe by tne liberality of Thomas Carr, 
a wealthy citizen. On the other hand oppoſite 
to this riſe two churches dedicated to St. Auſtin, 


one ſmaller and parochial, the other large, the ſee 
of a biſhop, and adorned with fix prebendaries by 
Henry VIII. the greateſt part of which is now 


deſtroyed. Over the fine gate of the college is this 


inſoription: 


REX HENRICVS II. ET DOMINYS RO. 
BERTVS FILIVS HARDIN GI, FILII RE. 
GIs DACIAE, HVIVS MONASTERII 
PRIMIFVNDATORES EXTTERVNT. 


q. d. © King Henry II. and lord Robert the ſon of 
Harding, ſon of the king of Denmark, were the 
firſt founders of this monaſtery.” This Robert, ſon 
of Harding of the blood royal of Denmark, was 


an alderman* of Briſtol, and ſo great a favourite of 
king Henry, that by his favour, his ſon Maurice 
married the daughter of lord Barkley, whence his 


Baron Berkley, 


Britiſh 
Diamonds. 


deſcendants, who flouriſhed in great honour, are {till 
ſtyled barons Barkley, and ſome of them are buried 
in this church“. Pe Pe a PIG 
On each ſide of the Avon as it takes its courſe 
hence are ſteep rocks formed as it were induſtriouſly 
by nature. One of them overhanging the eaſt ſide of 
: * Regiſter of the Monaſtery. | 
t Patricins; à principal man, G. alderman, Holland lord 2 


He died 11 Henry IV. and is buried at Canterbury. Broo 
* 21 Henry V. 


e died 22 Henry VI. and is buried at Winbur 


He was created duke of Somerſet 26 Henry VI, Dugd, Ib, 
I | 


Ibis plenty lefſens their value among us: for th 


this county. The firſt earl of Somerſet ts ſaid to 


the ſame whom the Empreſs Maud calls earl Hin 


He married Mabil, 


_ © poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid county, with all its apput. 
* ing to the ſaid earldom, &c. And we charge all our 


of Somerſet to perform fealty and homage to the 
© ſaid earl, ſaving their allegiance to our lord the king, 


on a ſolemn feſtival created Reginald Mohun carl of 


by delivery of a golden rofe, and the grant of a 


then ſtyled who were created by the Pope, as thoſe ® 


duke of Lancaſter by Catharine Swinford, being de- 


title of Somerſet". He had three ſons, Hen call 


+ M. Par. hiſt. min. ; 


76. Duydale does not ſay where, 
a minſter. Dugd. 123. 


4 


G A 


the river, is called St. Vincent's, and abound; 


1 | ſo with g ö 
diamonds that one may fill buſhels with H 


them, tak, 


ey ar 
equal in tranſparency to thoſe of India, = * 


ferior only in hardneſs: but I think them more 
remarkable for their natural hexangular or quadran. 
gular ſurfaces. The other rock to the weſt like. 
wiſe abounds with diamonds, lodged by the wonder. 
ful contrivance of nature as in matrices jn holloy 
reddiſh ſtones of the colour of the ſoil. The Ay 
having paſſed theſe rocks emprics itſelf in a bold 
ſtream into the Severn ſea, 


It remains that I recount the earls and duke; Of Hat 
| 1 


dukes 
er 


have been William de Mohun, or Moon, who ſcens“ 


de Moion F as witneſs to the charter, by which ſhe 
created William de Mandevill earl of Effex. After 
him we have no clear account of the earls of 80. 
merſet, except in this precept of Henry III. to Peter 
de Mawley, which I ſhall here ſubmit to the judo. 
ment of others 1: Know all men that we have fe. 
* ceived the homage of our beloved uncle William 
ce ear] of Sarum for all the lands which he holds of 
* us, and eſpecially for the county of Somerſet, 
which we have given him with all its appurtenances 
* for homage and ſervice, faving to ourſelyes the roy- 
*alty : we therefore command you to give him full 


ce tenances z enjoining you not to omit any thing relat- 


« earls, barons, knights, and freeholders of the county 


and that they be obedient and anſwerable to him in 

© other reſpetts as to their Lord.” Whether he was 
hereby conſtituted earl of Sometſet, as he was of 
Devon, let others determine: for a precept to the 
ſame purport was iſſued to Robert de Courtney 
relative to the ſaid William. Under this Henry Ill. 
as I find in a French MS. belonging to the knightly 


family of Mohun, it is recorded that Pope Innocent 
Eſte, i. e. as the author underſtands it, of Somzr{t, 


yearly penſion to be paid at the altar of St. Paul at 
London. So that he ſeems to have been not pro- 
perly an earl, but an earl apaſtolical, as thoſe were Fu 


created by the emperor were earls imperial, and had 
power to appoint notaries and meſſengers, legitimate 
baſtards, &c. under certain conditions. Long after $e 
John de Beaufort, natural fon of John of Gaunt, Di) 


clared legitimate, with his brothers and ſiſters, by | 
Richard II. by conſent of parliament, was advanced | 
to the title of earl of Somerſer, and afterwards 
created marquis of Dorſet, and ſoon after ſtripped 
of that honour by Henry IV. who left him only the 


of Somerſet, who died an infant; John, created by 
Henry V. firſt duke of Somerſet*, whoſe only daughter 
Margaret was mother of Henry VII. and Ldmund, 
who ſucceeded ” his brother in the dukedom, and 
after having been ſome time Regent of France was 
recalled, charged with the loſs of Normandy, and 


, Pat, I H, III. : 
MS, Macro in Tan, 480. | 
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ſoughly handled by the populace on that account. 
He fell in that calamitous war between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, in the firſt battle of S. Albans*. 
His ſon Henry ſuccecded him, who was a timeſerver, 
ſometimes üding with the Yorkiſts, ſometimes with the 
Lancaſtrians, till being taken by the former in the 
battle of Hexham he loſt his head for his incon- 
fancy % His brother and ſucceſſor Edmund; laſt 
Jake of Somerſet of this family, after the defeat 
of the Lancaſtrians at Tewksbury was dragged out 
of the church in which he had taken ſhelter covered 
vith blood, and beheaded? The male heirs of this 
emily thus extinct, Henry VII. firſt conferred the 


ile on his infant ſon Edmund, who ſoon after died ©, 


2 1455, and was buried in the abbey church at St. Albans, 


1463, 3 ward IV. He was probably buried at Hexham, though the arms on the tomb ſhewn there for his will not allow it to be 


ed to him. . 
ge 1471, and was buried at Tewkeſbury, 


4 15 36, buried at Thetford 28 Henry VIII. removed to ena 
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and then Henry VIII. gave it to his natural ſon Henry 


Fitz Roy dl. He having no children, Edward VI. in- 


veſted with it Edward de St. Maur commonly called 
Seimor, who full of honours, and loaded with titles 
(to wit, duke of Somerſet, earl of-Heriford, viſcount 
Beauchamp, baron St. Maur, uncle and governor to 
the king, protector of his kingdoms, dominions, and 
ſubjects, lieutenant general of his forces by ſea and 
land, treaſurer and earl marſhal of England, governor 
of the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, &c.) became 
on a ſudden the ſport of fortune, and for a trifling 
charge deviſed by the malice of his enemies loſt both 
his honours and his life, 8 
In this county are reckoned 385 pariſhes. 


1 499, ſcarce five years old, buried at Weſtminſter, | 
Dugd. II. 305. , | 
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Carnton, 


Horeſton. 


. wks 


them, and carried off great booty 9. 


_ © that were afterwards earls of Somerſet, 
( jura regalia here, and builded the right goodly and 
„ ſtrong caſtle, which hath been fulle of goodly 


1 county of Somerſet may rank among the 


maritime counties, bordering entirely on the 
north in a crooked line on part of the Iriſh ſea, com- 
monly called the Briſtol channel. It is in length 
from eaſt to welt ſixty miles, from north to ſouth 
fifty, and ih circumference two hundred, compre- 


| hending forty-two hundreds, thirty-two market 


towns, 385 pariſhes, 1075060 acres, and 44686 
houſes, and ſends eighteen members to parliament *. 
The Saxons called the inhabitants Sumupnrerar, 


 Eumoppzere, dumæhræxar, and the county Su- 


me nrecercype i. 

The principal landholders in this county in che 
Norman ſurvey were the king, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, Salisbury, Bayeux, Coutance, and Wells: 


the religious houſes of Bath, Glaſtonbury, Muchel- 


ney, Athelney, Shaftsbury, Caen, Montebourg, 


and St. Peters at Rome; earls Euſtace, Hugh, Mor- 
taigne; Baldwin de Exeter, Roger de Curcelle, 


Roger Arundel, Walter de Doway, William de 
Moion, William d' Ow, William de Faleiſe, Ralph 


de Somerey, Alured de Iſpania, Turſtin Fitz Ralph, 


Serlo de Burce. 


« Carnton is ſhortely ſpoken for Carantoke's town, | 


eher yet is a chapel of this ſainct, that ſumtyme 
* was the paroche churche. Ther lyith one Eliza- 
e beth, wife to one of the Luterelles afore the ** 
&« altar under a plain ſtone b. b 


« At Horeſtown, three miles below 3 be⸗ | 
„ ginnith the rode that is commonly called Porlogh 


« bay, a meatly good road for ſhippes*.” Here 


Harold landed from Ireland 1052, and being op- 


poſed by the inhabitants, ſlew a "ou number of 
The Danes 
had before landed here 918, as alſo at Watchet, or 
Weced, Wecheport *, Meſedport t, 
were repulſed h. They ruined the latter 987, and 


| 9971 The late ſir William Wyndham built a 


pier here, but the Principal trade is in coal and 
kelp. 
Dunęſtorre toun ſtondith in vi The pa- 
* roch church is ſet on ground ſomewhat riſing. 
«© There is a very celebrate market ons a weke, and 
&« a fair every Whitſon Monday. The town makith 
* cloth. The glory of this town roſe by the Moions 
They had 


« building, but now there is but only a chapel in 
1 good caſe, which ſir Hugh Luttrelle did of late 
© repair. There is a praty park joining to the eaſt 


„ part of the caſtelle The late priory of black 


© monks ſtoode in the rootes of the north-weſt ſide 
© of the caſtle, and was a cell to Bath. The whole 


church of the late priory ſerveth now for the 
« pariſh church 4 aforetimes the monkes had the eaſt 


Mag. Brit. IV. 722, _ 18. 
Sun. Chr, P. 166. H. Hunt. | 

„ Sax. Chron. p. 10g, i Ib, 126=129. _ 
m Lanner, 467. a Leland II. 65 
Þ Lel, II. Co. 


commonly called Laver. 


Weſefport s, but 


ELEC TLESSz. 


te part cloſid up for their uſe. In the north part of 
© this was buried under an arch by the high altar 
tc one of the Lutterels, or, as I rather think, one gf 


ec the Moions, for he hath à garland about his helmet, 


6 and ſo were lordes of old time uſed to be burigd 


& Ther lie two images in the ſouth fide of the 


« chancel of one of the Moions and his Wife, and 
e thereby lay another of one of the Everards; gen- 


| cc tlemen, ſet up by the Moions, in token Whereof 


& they had a part of the caſtle to defend by ſervice, 
The image lies now between two arches or hot. 


© teres* in the church-yard!.” The Priory was for 


Benedictines and valued at J. 34. per annum m. A 
north eaſt view of this caſtle was engraved by Buck, 


1733. 
* From 8 two Ales to Minheved which hath llt 


© ons a week a prety market; the faireſt part ſtands in 


* the bottom of an hill, the reſt runs up ſteep along 
ce the hill, at the top of which is a fair pariſh church, 
“The town is exceeding full of Iriſhmen. The pier 
« lies at the north-eaſt point of the hill n.“ The 
Conqueror gave this place to William de Moion, 


from whoſe family it came to the Luttrells It is a 


borough and port, and drives a ſmall trade with 


Ireland, to which it is the moſt frequented paſſage 
in theſe parts. Herrings are caught here as they 
come up the Severn in ſhoals about Michaelmas, and 


ſent to the markets in the Mediterranean. 12 William 


III. an act paſſed for recovering, ſecuring, and keep- 


ing in repair this harbour: 
ket and fair. 

On the rocks and pebbles waſhed | by the Seyern, 
eſpecially near Old Cleve between Dunſter and 
Watchet grows the Lichen Marinus, or fea liverwort, 
When the tide is out, the 
inhabitants gather it, and cleanſe and pickle it for 
exportation, being of a pleaſant taſte, very nouriſ- 
ing, a good antiſcorbutic, and good both for food and 
medicine *. 


In this vale lies Or CRE Wyndham, once belonging q 


and here is good mar- 


to the Orchards, who had great poſſeſſions in the 
county. From them it came to the Sydenhams, and 


from them by marriage to the MWyndhams. © Or- 
« chard, where Mr. John Wyndham dwelleth, is in 
the ah of St. Decun alias Decumane. The 
© ſecond Sydenham built moſt of the good buildings 
« here?,” which, in Leland's time, belonged by 
marriage to the Sydenhams. The family of Wynd- 
ham are originally of Norfolk, and ſettled here by mar- 
riage with the Sydenhams in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Sir William was created a baronet by Charles I. 
his grandſon and nameſake diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a ſtateſman in the reign of Anne, and died 1740 
and his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded on the death of Algernon 


duke of Somerſet to the title of earl of Pgre- 


mont, which is enjoyed by his grandſon. Their 


f 1 : Ln II, 63. F —— re 
| oveden. 
x q. Buttreſſes. = Leland II. 61, 62. 
* G. M. B. 763. 1 G. 
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"a at Nettlecomb, is a ſeat of the Rawleighs, 


whoſe monuments Are ſtill to be ſeen in the church, 
41 who were ſucceeded by the Trevilyans of 
corviſh extraction, enriched afterward by marriage 
with great eſtates in Devon, and this county 
hereabouts- In this neighbourhood Is Puantockſhead, 
ny years one of the antient ſeats of the fa- 
3 of Luttrell %, of whom Robert was ſummoned 
5 herllament among the barons of this realm 
23 Edward J. From Eaſt Quantockhead runs a ridge 
of hills of the ſame name through a rich country 
ſouthward as far as the vale of Taunton Dean: af- 
fording a mot pleaſing proſpect, with a great variety 
of {ea and land, barrenneſs and fertility. _ | 
, Floke Curcy is a good village”. It had a cell to 
he Benedictine abbey of Lonly in Normandy, va- 
Jaed at J. 58. * and here are the remains of a caſtle, 


| {ca is Cannington, in the marſhes about which biſhop 
Gibſon inclined to place the ſcene of the Daniſh ra- 
4 rages A. D. 1010, but on maturer conſideration he con- 
jetured 'Lannzanmeppeep was a miſprint for Landin- 
zanmzppeep *- Charles II. gave this place to lord 


in Clifford of Chudleigh *f. Here was a Benedictine 


munnery founded by Robert de Curcy ſewer to 
the Empreſs Maud, valued at C. 39." Their church 
er ſtood eaſt of the pariſh church which was © very 
« fair and well adorned, and the toun a praty up- 
8 landyſche one *.“ 

a Clif abbey, three miles from Orchard, founded by 
William de Romare before 1188 for Ciſtertians, valued 


ge at C. 155. per annum J. Here was a chapel! of the 
ey Virgin Mary on a rock with a ſtone inn for pilgrims “. 
nd The gate and other remains are ſtill to be ſeen =. 
am mn At North Cadbury was a college founded or rather 
ep- intended by William lord Botreaux, t. Henry VI*. 


ma The church is beautifully ſituated on a ridge of hills, 


and cloſe to the manſion houſe now belonging to 
n, William Newnham, eſq. „ 1 
and At the very ſouth end of the churche of 8. Cadbyri 
ort, @ ſtandith Camallate, ſumtyme a famoſe toun or caſtelle 


* upon a very torre or hille, wunderfully enſtrengthened 
*of nature, to the which be two enteringes up by 
„very ſtepe way, one by north-eaſt, and another 
by ſouth-weſt, The very roote of the hille 
© whereon this forteres ſtode is more than a mile 
«in cumpace. In the upper part of the coppe 
Lok the hille be four diches or trenches, and a 
© balky walle of yerth betwixt every one of them. 
la the very toppe of the hille above al the trenchis 


js in "I magna area or campus of a 20 acres or more by 
The "eltimation, wher yn dyverſe places men may ſe funda- 
dings tions and rudera of walles. Ther was much duſky 

| by "blew ſtone that people of the villages thereby hath 

'ynd- *carryed away. This top within the upper waulle 

mar- "18 twenty acres of ground and more, and hath bene 

VIII. * often plowid, and borne very good corne. Much 

es II. gold, ſylver, and coper of the Roman coynes hath 

If as : bene found ther yn plowing, and likewiſe in the 

1740, fields at the rootes of the hill, with many other 
ernon _ Mique chinges, and eſpecially by Eaſt. Ther was 

Fgre- found in hominum memoria a horſeſhoe of ſylver 

Their ii Camalat. The people can tell nothing ther but 


"that they have Hard fay that Arture much reſortid 


1 II. 46. 


Dugg, I, 619, 620. I Dugd. L 631. 


' More caſt of this place at ſome diſtance from the 


as Stephen's reign. 
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monuments are to be ſeen in St. Decuman's church 


te to Camallate. Diverſe villages there about bere the 


* name of Camalat by an addition, as Quene Camalar; 
* and other ©” Leland, in his Aſſertio Arthuri, p. 28; 


ſpeaks of the vaſt ditches and ramparts as the wonder 
of nature and art, and ſays that common writers 


miſtook Camalet for Wincheſter. Selden writes, that it 


was full of ruins and reliques of old buildings. Dr. 
Stukeley*® gives it to the Romans. He ſays it is made it 
the ſolid rock, has three or four ditches quite round, 
ſometimes more, its figure ſquariſh but conforming to 
the ſhape of the hill. A higher angle within ditched 
round is called king Arthur's palace, and might have 
been the prætorium and have ſerved him too. The 
rampart is made of ſtones covered with earth, with 
only one entrance from the eaſt, guarded by fix of 
ſeven ditches. Many round ſtones ſuppoſed for 


ſlings or croſs bows found in this camp. Roman coin 


has been found in plenty here, and all the country 


round. In the fourth ditch is a never failing ſpring 


called king Arthur's well, near which have been dug 


up ſquare ſtones, door jambs with hinges, and 


vaults are ſaid to be thereabouts. Many pavements 


and arches, hand grindſtones, and other camp utenſils 
have been found at top. The Dr. was told of a 
road acroſs the fields that bears rank corn called 


king Arthur's cauſey. This moſt magnificent 
earthwork belonged to the Hungerfords, and in 


Loeland's time to Francis Haſtings earl of Hun- 


tingdon, who had been Leland's pupil. Nennius, 


or rather his interpolater Samuel, mentions Caer 


Celemon among his Britiſh cities. Leland, in his 
margin ſays Cath ſignifies zwar in Britiſh. The ſuper- 


eminent appearance of this camp might intitle it to 
the name of the War canp or torꝛon by way of emi- 


nence. Different MSS. of Nennius f place the 1 1th 


battle of Arthur againſt the Saxons at Mons Ba- 


donicus, and at Agned Cath-Regernion which the 


margin ſays © is in Sumerſetſhire, which we call 


« Cath-bregion,” Lluyd makes it Edinburough, and 
Priſe for Agned reads Aſuet 3. In the Inquiſition of 
William laſt lord Botreaux it is called Cadbury caſtle k, 


and hence it is that the country people now know it 


by no other name, and give the name of Camalet to 
the next hill, under which the turnpike road paſſes, 


but which has no works on it. Leland barely 
mentions the two Cadburys', The church of South 


Cadbury with its ſtone ſpire ſtands cloſe under the weſt 


end of Camalet caſtle hill. On the north wall of St. 
Margaret's church Weſtminſter is an epitaph for 
“John Mulys of Halmſton, Devon, familia oriundus 


© ſut nominis quæ inſignita erat olim titulo de 
“North Cadbury 5,” The Mels occur as early 
Rager ſon of Nicholas here 


mentioned held this lordſhip which paſſed on the 
death of his grandſon Nicholas to the Botreauxes k. 
They held it till the death of William the laſt lord 
2 Edward IV. without iſſue !, when it deſcended with 


a great eſtate to Mary his daughter and heir mar- 


ried to Robert lord Hungerford, and from them to 
their grandaughter lady Mary Hungerford married 
to Edward lord Haſtings and Hungerford, father to 
George firſt of that ſurname earl of Huntingdon, 


in whoſe family it continued to the reign of James J. 


when ſir Francis Haſtings, younger ſon to Francis 
earl of Huntingdon, being poſſeſſed of the ſame, 
and having no children alienated it ®, 


' Leland 11, 60. r Lel. II. 6. Tan. 468. G. | 
. Ind. ad Sax. Chron, p. 140 in v. Q if it be the Kantine of Aﬀer, Ind. voc. ed. Wiſe. | 4 G. 
n. 59. „ Tanner, 471. z Leland II. 61, 2 Groſe, 
„aner, 477,  ©Leland II. 46. 0 palyolb. p. 54. : 
| dag 16. Pl. xliii. He makes it the Colomeas of Ravennas. e. 62. Bertram's note. 
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QueenCamel, 


Wcheger. 


83 E 1 


At Queen Camel in a ſtinking mineral ſpring called 
the Black Well, good in ſcrophulous complaints. 

&« ] entered by ſouth-weſt into Ilcheſter over a great 
«© ſtone bridge of ſeven arches yn the midle whereof 


« were two litle houſes of ſtone, one of the right 


„hand, where the commune goal is for priſoners in 
« Somerſerſhire. The other houſe is of the left hand, 
« the leſſer of both ſeemed to me to have been a 
« chapel. The toune of Jichefter hath beene a very 
« large thing, and one of the ancienteſt towns yn al 


es that quarter. At this time it is in wonderfull decay as 


« a thing in a manner raſid with men of warre. There 


d hath been, in hominum memoria, four pariſh churches 


« jn the town, whereof one yet is occupied tokens 
«of the other two ſtand, and the fourth is clene in 


„ ruine, There is a free-chapel in the toun, the 
* backſide whereof comyth to the ryver fide even 
« hard byneth the bridge, and ther joynith a right 
« praty manſion houſe to this chapelle. I have hard 
„ ſay that many yeres ſyns ther was a nunry where 
« this chapel is. The greateſt token of ancient 


« building that I ſaw yn al the toune is a ſtone gate and the three lordſhips taken away from the pri- 


e ory. Henry I. would have. removed the monks 


« arched and vaulted, and a chapel or church of 


„ St. Michael over it.” The preſent pariſh church 
is very mean, but has an octagon tower and a N. 
chapel the remains of the priory church, whoſe © enlarged the houſe with buildings and poſſeſſions, 
and the whole lordſhip of Montegue being in the 

„ monks poſſeſſion the notable caſtle fell to ruin and 


was taken down to make the priory, fo that many 
cc 


north tranſept is a barn, ſhew it to have been magni- 
ficent. It belonged to a houſe of friars preachers or 
Grey friars founded before 11 Edward I. In the weſt 


part of the town oppoſite to it is an almſhouſe for 


poor men. Leland's free chapel by the bridge is 


ſtill known by the name of Mhite hall, now a 
dwelling houſe, - antiently an hoſpital, and then a 
nunnery ». If this be not Leland's houſe on the right 
hand of the bridge, that is quite gone; but his 
| chapel on the left hand is ſtill a dwelling-houſe, 


Dr. Stukeley e meaſured the Roman ſtation, 300 


| paces by 200; the Foſs way paſſing through the 


dug up and deſtroyed. ''The town extended beyond 


middle makes rhe preſent principal ſtreet. On the 
north: eaſt ſide next the river were foundations of the 


wall and Roman bricks: the weſt ditch is a road 
called Yard Lane. He ſaw a teſſelated pavement juſt 


the river to the welt, and at the north angle beyond 
the old ditch to the river have been ſome fortifica- 
tions of the late civil wars. They talk of a caſtle 


where is now the gaol d. The bailiff's ſtaff is a cu- 


Montacute 


: 6111, o 


rious antique of braſs gilt, with four ſtatues of 


kings, a queen, and an angel, and round the bottom in 


two lines, 


Feſu de druerie, 
| Neme dunetmie, 


It was probably the head of a eroſier from the abbey | 


fixed onthisſtaff, We have copied it, pl. IV. fig. 1. from 


a drawing of Dr. Stukeley corrected by the original. 


Ilcheſter gave birth 1214 to the famous Roger 
Bacon who died 1292, and to Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
the poeteſs who was born 1674, and died 1737. 

Northover is an adjoining village on the other ſide 
of the bridge with a church. _ 
The river Ivel is the Velox of Ravennas, Pillbridge a 


liule lower ſeems to retain its name. | 


The Foſs road runs in its original ſtate from II- 
cheſter ro Stoke and Petherton bridge. On the left 
of it is Montacute hill, a copped round eminence en- 


» Leland II. ct, * Tan. 474. 
r Stukeley. Ib. 148. | * Lel.Il, ga. 
by Dugd, . 949s | } Lel, I. 61, 


I 


ditch to which leads a vicinal way from Stoke, 


it Montegue becauſe it ſtode on a ſharp part of 4 
« hill. He began a priory of three or four black 
“ monkes under the hill, enduing it with three 


* 


grandſon of Sir Edward was built all of freeſtone with 
a magnificent front, and ſtill belongs to an owner of 


carl of Salisbury 11 Edward III. The title of 


viſcount 5th in the lineal deſcent from the firſt 


Mr. Ward fancied he found ſome reſemblance to ® 


the known world, and publiſhed his adventures in 4 


Humphrey Hody, whoſe father was rector here, and 
who died 1706. | 


„ wheryn be divers tumbes of noble men and o. 


G. AL 


compaſſed at bottom with a broad verge of way, 
On its top has been a caſtle and chapel, and below 
religious houſe built by the earl of Moriton in th, 
reign of the Conqueror. Upon the fame hilly nge 
is a Roman camp called Hampden hill with a double 


« The town of Montegue hath a poore market, y 
ce and is builded of ſtone as commonly all tonne I 
« thereabout be. I redde in the book of the An. 
« tiquities of Glaſſenbury that this town was called 
« in the Saxons time Logaresburch. Sum think that 


«© there was a great eaſtel and fortreſſe at this town 


*in the Saxons time. Sum ſay that the count of 


%% Moreton builded a caſtel there ſoone after the 
«* Conqueſt. He changid the old name and called 


&« fair Jordſhips. Upon his taking part with Rc. 
„ bert Curthoſe againſt king Henry I, he wx; 
„taken and put in priſon and his lands attainted 


* to Lamport, but they choſe to ſtay here. Regi. 
“ nald Cancellarius t. Henry I. was prior here and 


yeres ſince no building of it remained, only a chapell 
was ſett on the very top of the dungeon and yer 
« ſtondith*,” The priory was founded for Cluniacs, 
and valued at C. 456. per ann.: The ſeat of the Phelps 
family which biſhop Gibſon ſays became extin& in 1 


the ſame name. William lord Montacute was created 
viſcount Montacute is held by Anthony 6th and preſent 


Anthony. NN 
Near it is Brimpton the ſeat of Sir Philip Syden- 8 
ham bart. whoſe family lived in this county for many 
centuries in great repute Y though now extinct by Sit 
Philip, who alienated his eſtate, and died 1739“. 

A little weſt of this is Chi/elborough, in whoſe name C 


Ihalis, which he inclined to transfer hither ®% _ 
Odcombe is not a little remarkable in modern times 0 

for the frolicks and adventures of Tom Coryat, fon 

of its rector, who rambled over the greateſt part of 


quarto volume, 1611, reprinted 1776 in three volumes 
oftavo, It alſo gave birth 1659 to the learned Dl. 


At Stoke under Hamden I ſaw in a botom hard by 
6“ the village very notable ruines of a great mancr 
&« place or caſtelle, and in it a very antient chapel 


© men. In the ſouth-weſt fide of the chapel be five 
images on tumbes on hard joined to another, three |} 
« of men harniſhed and ſhilded, and two of women. 
« All the inſcriptions defaced. | ſaw a ſhield or tu 
« yaire of blue and white; alſo in this part of the chapel 
© two tombes without images. In the north fide of | 


e lin. I. 146. Pl. lxxii. 5 2 A 
| © Tan. 467. 5, . 1 
FHutch. Dorſ. I. 526. | » Horley, B. Sr 0 
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« the body of the chapel a tombe in the wall with- 
« ou image or writing. Another with a goodly 
image of a man of armes with a ſhield al vaire in 
« the north wall of the choir; and even before the 
« choir door, but wirhout it, a grete flat marble ſtone 
« with an image in braſs flatly graven, and this writ- 
ing in French about it: 

« Icy gilt le noble & vaillant chivaler Mahen de 
« Gurney jadys ſenefchal de Landes & capitain du 
« chaſtel Daques pro noſtre ſeignor le roy en la duche 
« de Guyene, que en fa vie fu a la batail de Beau- 
« marin, & ala apres a la fiege Dalgezire ſur le Sara- 
« zines, & auxi a les baitailles de Leſcluſe, de Creſſy, 
« de Yngeneſle, de Peyteres, de Nazara*, Dozrey, & 
« 4 pluſiurs autres batailles & aſſeges en les quex il 
« gaina noblement graund los & honour per leſpace 
« XX & xv ans, & moruſt le xxv1 jour de Septembre 
« jan noſtre ſeignor Jeſu Chriſt mcceevi. que de 
« ſalme dicux eit mercy. Amen.“ 

« There was another grave in the weſt end of the 
« body of the chapel having a grear flat ſtone with- 


« out inſcription. , 1 markid in the windows three 


« ſortes of armes, one at Very blew and White; 


another O Paly of 3 G. the third G. powdered 
« with croſlets O. Ther is a provoſt longing to this 


« collegiate chapel now in decay, where ſumtyme 


was good ſervice, and now but a maſſe ſaid three 


« times in a week. The provoſt had a large houſe 
sin the village of Stoke®.” This college was 


founded 1304 by Sir John Beauchampe. John Beau- : 


champ of Hache died ſeized of this manor 17 Edw. III. 
This fine ſtone manſion has been much reduced; two 


of the four ſides remain with the gate and poſtern, and 
over a kind of lodge at the entrance a ſmall ſtone frame 


for a bell: the chapel is turned into a cyder yault, di- 


ſtinguiſhable only by a hole for holy water in the ante- 


chapel, but no traces of Leland's monuments except a 
large ſtone impreſt with a croſs inverted and ſerving 
for a ſtep at entering the houſe. Nor were they 
carried to the pariſh church in which, beautifully 
ſicowded in wood under Hamden hill, the only monu- 
ment is of the prieſt in the wall, and a Strode of the 


haſt age in the chancel, ** The notable quarrys of 


* ſtone is even thereby, at Hamden out of the which 
© hath been raken ſtones for al the goodly buildings 
* thereabouts in al quarters 4.“ 


Burrough chapel fituate on a high hill overhang- 


ing the 3 aud built cathedral faſhion in form of 
a croſs, but now a ſhell, formerly belonged to Aller, 


the ſervice for which pariſh is performed at Lyng ©. 
Dr. Ralph Cudworth was ſon of the rector of 

Aller born 1617, died and was buried 1688 at 
Chrilts college, Cambridge, where he was maſter. 


 Muchelney abbey was founded for Benedictines by 
king Athelſtan 939, valued at J. 447. per ann. Le- 


land makes its foundation much older, by Ina or 
Alfred f, 
« ſuelle village ſtandith on the ſame ſide the river 
* that 1 doth 5,” and three miles lower the 
river comith by Foel e that ſtandith on the other 
Tipe contrary to Ivel and Ivelceſtre. The firſt of 


theſe kels is the preſent village of Ivelton or Teovelton. 


The ſecond is Yeovil, now a large and tolerably 
well. built — In it is a ſmall croſs like 


ie ni reſſoied Peter to the. throne of Spain by Edward the Black Prince. Walſingh. p. 182. Y 


es Waumarty Fuller reads 
c Wld both againſt the French. Worth, Som. 26. 


thoſe at Sherborn and Stalbridge in its neighbour- 


hood. It is remarkable for its inn, whoſe late land- 
lord Forbes had collected a great variety »f curioſities 
and antiquities which are preſerved by his ſucceſſor. _ 


At Eaſt Coker a neighbouring village, was found 


in ditching about twenty years ago iti a, field belong- 
ing to Mr. Forbes aforeſaid, a teſſelated pavement 
two or three yards ſquare, repreſenting perſons lying 
on a couch ſurrounded by torches and bordered with 
animals, It lay on each fide the entrance of a room 
which they called a chapel, under which was a hy- 


Raſt Coker. 


pocauſt, and many coffins and bones probably of later 727 


date; and foundations were ſaid to remain undiſturbed 
about it. An account of it was drawn up by Dr. 
Denham, phyſician at Yeovil, but the tenant being 
a poor man, after numbers had ſeen it ploughed ir 
up under pretence it ſpoilt his field b. 
hereabouts bears marks of Romanity. | 
The Pedred runs thence by Ea? Chinack where is 


a ſalt ſpring twenty miles from the ſea, deſcribed 


by Dr. Highmore ; Phil. Tranſ. Ne 56. p. 1128. 
Eaſt of this is Chard in ſo high a ſituation that 8 


ſtream of water in it being turned as it eaſily may be 
north or ſouth, will run as is affirmed either into the 


Severn or South Sea. The royaliſts under col. 
Penruddock ſuffered a defeat here. It once ſent 
members to parliament. 


Near it, in a rich and healthy ſoil, lies MWhillakington 


Every place 


Chatd. 


turies flouriſhed in Devonſhire and this county, there 


century no leſs than twenty deſcents 
mily till ſubſiſts. 


Above Crookhern is Hi nton St. George, on a plain 
raiſed above the rich paſtures adjacent yet much 


& and the fa- 


The natural excellency of this ſituation has been 
greatly improved by the diſpoſition of the park and 


gardens belonging to the ſeat of earl Powlet here. 


being reckoned from Richard lord Eſpec to the laſt 


* . 
. 
* 


Eaſt Chinock. 


Witlakingtgn, 
the ſeat of the Spekes, who have for. many „ 


Hinton St. 8 


This family being of the antient gentry of this county, : 


and much diſtinguiſhed in it, was by Edward J. 


enobled with the barony of Hinton St. George in 
the perſon of Sir John Powlet, whoſe great grand- 
ſon John was by queen Anne created viſcount of 


the ſame place and earl Powlet 17067, and ſucceeded 
by his ſon John 1743, and 1754 by his grandſon 
Vere third and preſent earl.“ Here hath Sir 
% Hugh Poulet a right goodly maner place of fre 
e ſtone with two goodly high towers embattled in 
« the inner court: al that is there now notable is of 


„ the building of Sir Amiſe Poulet father of Sir 
« Hugh, who hath of late made a park not far from 
4 «© his houſe in the ſide of a hill!,” 


| Crokeborn « 4 mene market town is ſet under hs 
c roots of an hill. 


« pillers, and a praty toun houſe in the market- 
« place. The church ſtands on a hill and by it is 
« grammar-ſchole u.“ This ſchool, to which Dr. 
Hody was a benefactor, is very flouriſhing *. 


There cometh a pretty brook called Peder 


through Pederton park and half a mile beneth it 


0 goeth into the Ivel. It comes firſt by North Ped- 


« Neuſt. 526. Sandford, 186. 


Benamazin, and ſays this battle was alſo fought againſt the Saracens. 8 uſe was a fea fight, and Ingen 4 


R * Tan, 4 + See more of Matthew Gurnay in the Hiſtory of the houſe of Yvery, II. 516. 


7 | « Lel. II. 55. © Groſe, | | 
6 K 78 and 26, Tan. 465. 8 Lel. III. 91. k Brit. Top. II. 226. . 
| « Brir, 788. 35 Lel. II. 55. & 8. | Lel. II. 55 · G. 
il. v6, I 
T 


© reton 


George, 
lower than the neighbouring hills. From this plain 
in a clear day is an extenſive. proſpect to both ſeas. 


8 
There I ſaw nothing very nota- | 


„ ble, There is a praty croſſe encircled with ſmall 


Peder river. 


N. Petherton. 


a * 
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Wellington, 


Wiveiſcomb. | 


Taunton, 


1 * 


reton a prety uplandiſh market-town, where is a 
fair church. Then it touches on South Pederton 
in which pariſh the park ſtands, and fo to the 
Leer Iver.” =. | 
The houſe built at Wellington by Sir John 
Popham (whom Dugdale © calls Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, and who was born at IIuntworth in 
this county), was ruined in the civil war, being turned 
into a garriſon for the parliament by one Bovet of 
Taunton who got poſſeſſion of it by ſtratagem and 
defended it ſome time againſt Sir Richard Grenville“. 
At Mivelſtomb a market town near Wellington was 
found an urn full of Roman coins. The biſhops 
of Wells had a palace here. Here 1s an hoſpital 


A - 
* * 


founded by Sir John Coventry for twelve poor. 


An act paſſed 10 William III. for making and 
keeping the Thone navigable from Bridgwater to 
Taunton *.. '! no 9 ay oo. 

& Thonetoun alias Tauntoun is five miles ſouth-weſt 


, from Athelney aud about ſeven miles from Bridge- 


Walter r.“ It is a market and borough town and 


corporation, a mile in length and has two churches, 


of which St. Mary's is a ſpacious handſome build- 
ing with a beautiful ſquare tower. In it is an epitaph 
on the taylor, who in the reign of Elizabeth invented 
ruſs. In the ſouth-eaſt corner of the town was a 


priory of black canons founded by William Giffard 


biſhop of Wincheſter t. Henry I. valued at J. 286. 


per ann. à (to which the priory of Staverdale in this 


county was annexed twelve years before the diſſo- 
lution) and another of white friers*. Jaſper earl of 


Bedford half brother to Henry VI. ordered his body 


to be buried here*. Here was alſo a houſe of Car- 
melites and an hoſpital for lepers t.. The ſcite of 
the caſtle is occupied by the ſeſſions- houſe, built by 


| Bradbridge biſhop of Exeter, whoſe arms, 3 bugle 


precinct and that of the town remain. 


horns impaling the ſee 1577 are on it: the walls, 
bridge, and embattled gate of the caſtle remain, and 


over the latter a ſhield between 4 roſes with a croſs 


charged with 5 roſes, and on each fide 1.29 Laus 
tibi Chriſte T langts Wints, The weſt gate of its 
Charles II. 
cauſed the town walls to be demoliſhed 1662, and 
took away the charter for ſeventeen years, Here is 
a freeſchool and hoſpital founded by Robert Gray, 
eſq. a native, and two almſhouſes, and a handſome 


ſtone pentagon croſs with ſtatues in the market-place 
near the old Angel inn where Jefferies lodged when 
he hanged ſuch numbers on the corn hill. This 


town is very populous, and drives a great trade in 


_ druggets, ſhalloons, ſerges, &c. Henry Grove a 
learned diſſenting miniſter and author was born here 


Laurence 

Lediard. 

S okec Gomer. 
Conqueit. 


Tiull. 


1683, and died 1738. Near Taunton was born Sa- 


muel Daniel the poet and hiſtorian, who died 1619". 
Near Taunton are Laurence Lediard, Stoke Gomer, 


and North Curry, adjoining pariſhes, where Roman 


coins have been found; and in 1666 two urns full at 
Conqueſt, where lome pretend the Romans finiſhed the 


- conqueſt of this part of Britain *. 


South of Taunton is Trull which gave birth to 
Sir George Bond, lord-mayor of London 1588, from 
„ Tel. II. 56 VI. 67. 


o Chron. Scries, p. 98. 34 
6re made on purpoſe, becauſe jt was a baſtar 


dition that this rich eſtate was left to the judge by the owner who had fo treated his ſiſter, and that the room is ſhut up, 


entered by any one ſince, _ | 
| - deere Amida: © © G2 | wer, © 
Mag. Brit. 882. : 3 
x 1 ihe Mon. Brit, Mag. Brit. 810. Gent. Mag. 
a 


Aub. Mon, Bri. | Lel. II 


bs 5 
© Sce Hickes' Theſ. I. 144. Muy. Phil. Tranſ. 247. and Geta Brit, 1716. Wiſe's Aſſer. vit. Alt. p. 171. 
* Hollinſhed, ; 


4 Aubrey's Mitcel. p. 15. 
* Stokelev, It. I. 147. 


4 


15 


have engravedit plate V. fig. 1- from the accurate view 


merton caſtle for greater ſecurity e. Charles Il. 
conferred the title of baron Somerton on Ralph 
Stawell, whoſe father Sir John had been fo ex- 
emplary a ſufferer in the royal cauſe, 


Legge, whoſe ſon Henry Stawe! Legge, now by the 


Eliz. Mr. a was informed that this Judge Popham burnt his ſiſter, | — 
» Others (as the rev. Mr. Spicer and ſeveral other gentlemen about Littlecot) have 3 


e Tan. 476. TR 
Lat Þ- 495: 


G E. 


whoſe daughter deſcended the great duke gf Mar 
borough **. | 1 
The family of Portman of Orchard ended 1 
Sir William, who dying 1695 without iſſue, ef ? 
his eſtates to Henry 5th ſon of Sir Edward Seymor 
of Bury Pomery, Devonſhire, who aſſuined his Name, 
and whole heir {till enjoys them aud reſides here 
A former Sir William Portman was ſerjeant ut * 
to Henry VIII. and lord chief juſtice of England 
and died 3 P. and M. | 
Berween Curland and Steeple Fitzpayne at the eaſt 
end of Blackdown is a great camp called Roch caſtle :. 
« Athelney lyith on Thon and ther is a bridge of 4g 
© wood to enter the abbey ,“ which was founded A. D. 
888 for Benedictines and valued at C. 209. per any, 
Near it was found a jewel of gold enamelled like 3 
bulla or amulet to hang round the neck, circum. 
ſcribed AELFRED MEE HEHT UEWYRLAN, i, e. 
Alfred ordered me to be made: on one fide a rude 
figure fitting crowned and holding two lilies or 
ſceptres ſu mounted by lilies, which Dr. Hickes ſup- 
poles either Jeſus Chriſt or St. Cuthbert, the latter 
of whom appeared to the king and his mother the 
night after he returned here, but which may as pro- 
bibly be the king himſelf. On the other fide 3 
flower ©. It is now in the Aſhmolean muſeum. We 


Pa 
cath 
only 


creat 
. 10 
the « 
in the Marmora Oxon. In 1674 in digging the 
foundations of a houſe was found a ſtone coffin 
containing a piece of cloth and a few bones, other 
graves, and carved ſtones of the church and a large 
gilt ſpur 4, „ = 
Somerton was once the ſeat of the Weſt Saxon 8 
kings. The ſteeple is octangular. John king of 
France was removed from Hertford caſtle to So- 


The fa- 
mily of Stawel is of great antiquity in this county, 
but their ſeat at Catho//on under Quantock hills was ( 
deſtroyed in the civil wars. Ralph three ſons Fobn, 
William, and Edward, enjoyed the honour, which was 
revived 1760 in the perſon of Mary, eldeſt daughter 
of the laſt lord, wife of the honourable Henry Bilſon 


death of his mother 1780, enjoys it. The feat of 
this family is now at Aldermarſton in Berkſhire. 

North of Somerton lies Sedgemoor where the duke $ 
of Monmouth was defeated by the king's forces with 
the loſs of only eighteen men. 10 William III. it 
was provided by act of parliament that the antient 
water-courſes of this moor ſhould be opened, and 
new. ones made in order to render it more healthful 
and profitable **, and a bill was brought into pare 
liament 1775 for incloſing and further improving it. 
At Langport, once a borough, ſtill a markei-toun, . 
Henry I. intended the abbey he founded at Reading . 
This is not noticed by Tanner. The tide comes 10 
this town, which is ſaid to be moated round, and. 
was probably a Roman ſtation 5. | 


or her child, or both, alive in a 


b. 476- 


and has not been 


v Fuller, 


? Lel, Il. 56, 
y Fuller. Hutchins? Dorſet I. 87+ 


= C. 
| d Tan. 465. 


Lel. II. 53˙ 
| Parret 
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arret 


vas c ha 
of an heir male divided among her three daughters 


ate, the ſeat of the Mallets, the laſt of whom left 
only a daughter Elizabeth, by whoſe marriage with 
John Wilmot earl of Rocheſter this great eſtate 
arried into that family, and afterwards for want 


nd coheirs **. It is now the property of the earl of 


Egmont. 


« Stowey a poore village ſtandith in a botom 
« among hilles. Here is a goodly maner place of 
« the lords Audeley's, ſtanding exceeding pleaſantly 
« for goodlie paſtures, and having by it a parke of 
« red deer, and another of falow. The lord Aude- 


„ Jey that rebellid in Henry the Il's time, began 


« great foundations of ſtone work to the enlarging 
« of his houſe the which yet be ſeen onperfect b.? 

At Buckland Sororum, or as Leland calls it Min- 
thin Buckland, which means the ſame, was a houſe 


of canons regular founded t. Henry II. ſucceeded 


1180 by a nunnery, ſubject to the order of knights 
boſpitalers afterwards independent of them, valucd at 
J. 223. per ann. Here was alſo a preceptory of 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem granted jointly to 


William Halley *, whole deſcendant Sir Francis was 


created baron of Donamore in Ireland by Charles 


. 1646, and it has been the ſeat of this family till 


the death of the late lord Francis. | 
The town of Bridgwater is not wallid—yet it 
„ has four gates. The river of Ivel there joinith 
« yith the ſalt creek, and the arm of the ſe runnith 
« acros through the high ſtreet, to paſs over which 
« arm there is a right antient ſtrong and high bridge 
* of ſtone of three arches begun by William Bruer 
« firſt lord of the town t. Richard and John. One 
« Triveth a gentleman, as I thcre learned, of Devon- 
« ſhire or Cornwall, finiſhed this bridge, and the trivets 


« being Triveth's arms are on the copings. The caſtle, 


« ſumtyme a right fair and ſtrong piece of work, 
„ but now al going to mere ruin, ſtandith hard be- 
* neath the bridge of the weſt ſide of the haven. 


« William Bruer the firſt built it!.“ Its ſcite is o- 


eupicd by a ruined houſe built about two centuries 
ago. In the weſt or largeſt part of the town are 


the large pariſh church with a lofty ſpire, a houſe 


of grey friars built by William ſon to William Bruer king of Weſſex defeated the Britans 658. Here 


the firſt about 1230 w, an hoſpital founded by the 
townlmen en, St. Saviour's chapel built by William 


Pole a merchant of the town, an hoſpital of St. 
john founded by the ſame William Bruer for a prior, 


maſter, and thirteen poor men, valued at . 120. 
fer ann. ® Some ruins of the latter chapel remain. 
„There hath fallen to decay above 200 houſes in 
* this town in time of remembrance?.” It is how- 
eher [till a large and populous well-built market town 
wich à commodious handſome key. Ships of 100 tun 
nde in the haven, and the town has no leſs than 30 
Veſſels belonging to it. In the gaol are preſerved 
ſeveral ruſty guns and ſwords taken from Mon- 
muth's men. Admiral Blake was born here 1589. 
Henry Daubeney dying without male iſſue James I. 
leriped the title of earl of Bridgewater in the perſon of 
Jun Egerton baron of Elleſmere, viſcount Brackley, 
and ſon to the chancellor, He was ſucceeded 1649 
his ſon, and 1686 grandſon of his own name, and 


le latter 1700 by his ſon Scrogp created duke of 


» . 59. : . : 
375. | P Lel. II. 58, 59. | 
in. Lop, II. 187. Oldys. | 16 G. 


i bemers Hiſt. of his own Times, I. 798. He calls it Mialington in Dorſetſbire. 


„ k. It, I. 143. 1 Sax, Chron, p. 132. 
el. II. ge. ö 


d S de 


parret united with Somerton river paſſes by Enmore 


Bridgewater 1720, and ſucceeded 1744 by his ſon 
John, and he 1747 by his brother Francis, the third 
and preſent duke, oy. 

Near Bridgewater is Chidley mount where Roman 
coins have been fotind, and out of the ruins of 
which ſome think Bridgewater ſprung 4. 
| Weſt from the ſame river near Stoke Curcy is Fair- 
field, which formerly belonged to a branch of the 
Verneys, but came by marriage to the Palmers of Sul- 
ſex, in which it continued near two centuries, and 
produced great ornaments to this county“, of whom 
Thomas Palmer, eſq. is ſaid to have undertaken a 
deſcription of it, but died without publiſhing any 
thing *. | = 

On the eaſt fide of the river a little lower is Paro. 


let, a lordſhip from which two great and antient fa- 


milies took their names. Sir John Pawlet who died 


2 Richard II. left two ſons ; Sir Thomas Pawlet his 
ſon and heir, from whom is deſcended the preſent 
earl Pawlet and William from whom the preſent 


duke of Bolton. | 


Ar Edingdon near Murlinch on the north fide of 
Pouldon hills in the way between Bridgewater and 
Glaſtonbury were found a number of clay moulds 
for making Roman coins, ſome of them joined to— 
gether and the metal remaining between them. 
They had the impreſſions only of Severus and Ca- 


Tacalla and their empreſſes Julia and Plautillaz 20 
of them are in the Aſhmolean muſeum ; and near 

the ſpot was a teſſelated pavement. Mr. Aubrey * 
ſuppoſes that at the weſt end of Pouldon hill was a 


Roman colony, of whoſe ruins Bridgewater was built, 
and the level from Wells and Glaſtonbury to the 
Severn better ſecured from the ſea and rendered 


more habitable, though ſince loſt in the confuſion of 
| Invaſion, and become a turf moſs, 


Wincaunton is a market town, much damaged by 


fire 1747. An urn full of Roman coins was once 
found here*. Here was ſhed the firſt blood in the 


Reyolution 1688 *, | 
A little above Sutton towards Beacon aſh more 

Roman coins, pateræ and other antiquities were 

found *.' Ei CI e 


At Pen, Peonho, Peonna, or Peonnum, Cenwalch 


Etheldred's officers received a ſevere check A. D. 


1001 *; and here Edmund Ironſide defeated Canute | 


ZOT6A, ” 


In the adjoining pariſh of Mere, a market town 


about eight miles from Briweton *, are the remains 
of theſe ſeveral engagements, four camps; one 
| whereof having a double ditch appears to have 


been a Daaiſh work . Two of theſe are at the 


entrance of the town on oppoſite ſides of the road, 


one of them very conſiderable. Pencaſtle on Penbill 


oppoſite Sturton caſtle“ may have been another 


of them. = | 

Caſtle Cary, a market town, three miles from Bru- 
ton, had a caſtle which William Lovell its lord de- 
tended againſt Stephen, and one of his anceſtors for- 
feited to Henry VIII. who gave it to lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. It has a mineral ſpring. 
e Brjweton has a ſtreet from north to ſouth, and 


another far fairer from eaſt to weſt. The town 


i II, 56. 8 Tan. 469. 
n Ib. 476. 
; "AY 


4 G; an Aubrey Mon. Brit, 68. 
5 Mon. Brit. 


„ Tb. p. 148. Hutch, II. 22 3, & aut. iti cit, 
Aub. Mon. Brit. 
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Pawlet. 


Edingdon, 
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Mere. 


Caſtle Cary. 
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Badcomb. 


Carleton 
5 Muſgrave. | 


BS Alford. 


| Melborn port. 


Ile of Avalon. 


1 


« js now much occupied with making of cloth. The 
ce pariſh church and the abbey by it ſtand beyond 
<« the eaſt bridge of three archys of ſtone. In the 
«© market place is a new crofſe of fix arches and a 
c«c 
% by Ely laſte abbot of Bruton. The abbey ther 
« was afore the Conqueſt a place of monks founded 
« by Algar carl of Cornwall. Moion ſet [black] 
© canons there ſince the Conqueſt, and divers of 
« the Moions were buried there. One William 
« Gilbert of late time being prior, went to Rome 
ee and got it changed into an abbey, and almoſt re- 
« ediſied it. The town to the market croſs ſtandith 
© in Selwood, and ſo doth the abbey on the other 
« fide the river of Briwe, which riſeth at Briweham 
© three miles from Bruton v.“ The abbey was va- 
lued at C. 439. per ann. and here was alſo an hoſ- 
pital e. Bruton gives name to the hundred, and was 


the ſeat of Sir Maurice Berkeley, whoſe younger 


ſon John, eminent for his ſervices to the royal 
cauſe, was created by Charles Il. lord Berkeley of 


Stratton and lord Berkeley of Rathdown and viſcount 


Firzharding in Ireland, which titles ended with his 


ſon Charles. In the church are ſome noble tombs for 


the Moions, or Mohuns 4, Wh 
Near Badcomb is a ſquare camp *. 


Not far from hence is Charleton Muſgrave ſo called 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other Charltons in this 


county from a family of that name in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion it remained many years. John Muſgrave of this 


place was by virtue of his eſtate in Wiltſhire ſheriff of 
that county 2 Richard III. and from his ſecond ſon (rhe 
eldeſt dying without iſſue male, and the eſtate going 
by daughters into other families) are deſcended all 


of this name in this county and Devonſhire, the 


chief of whom is or Jately was Muſgrave of Nettlecomb 
in this county **. It gave birth about 1657 to Dr. 


William Muſgrave ſecretary to the Royal Society, 
who practiſed at Exeter, and wrote ſeveral medical 
tracts and others on the Roman antiquities of this 


county, &c. and died 1721. From him deſcended 


Samuel Muſgrave, M. D. lately deceaſed, whoſe 
- criticiſms on Euripides will do honour to the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, who purchaſed them for their ſplendid 
edition of this poet in four volumes quarto, 1778. 


Lower on the aforeſaid river lies Alford, where 
riſes a mineral water of a purging nature, and of great 
benefit in theſe welt parts being carried to places very 
remote. On the edge of the county by Dorſet is Mel. 


born port, a borough town, but it has neither market 
nor corporation. Near it at Corton was found 1722 


an urn full of coins of the lower Empire. 


by Latin writers the G) iſland ; G/aft in Britain 
| ſignifying rather glaſs colord, i. e. green or blue. Its 


name may have been given it from its verdure, or 
from the clear color of the waters ſurrounding it. 
Malmesbury gives almoſt as good a hiſtory about its 
etymology f. It now forms the hundred of Glaſton, 


and none might enter into it without the abbot's leave 


by grant of king Canute k. The Torr and Werial 
hill form a ridge acroſs the middle of it”, Charles 
II. conferred on John Mordaunt, fecond ſon of John 


carl of Peterborough, the title of lord Mordaunt of 
| Ryegate and viſcount Avalon, who marrying Eli- 


Tan. 466. 478. 


b Lel. II. * 15 
9 G. 1 f De Ant. Glaſt. p. 295. Ed. Gale. 


Tan. 488. He is generally ſuppoied io have been born at Glaſtonbury. 


potiran church at Canterbury till the reign of Henry VII. who, atter an expreſs 
* Hiſt, of Glaſtonbury, & aut, ibi eit. p. 44. L Ib. 


5 


pillar in the middle, begun and brought to fornix 


G 


earl of Peterborough, and father to the 
who (till holds the title of Avalon. 
St. Dunitan placed Benedictine monks here i, Ile G, 


zabeth, daughter of Thomas Cary, ſecond ſon 
Robert earl of Monmouth, had by her Charles tin 


Preſent ear] 


abbey being burnt about 1171 or 1184, ug f. 


built by Henry II. at the cloſe of his reign, þ 


probably fuffered by the earthquake that threw 
down St. Michael's church on the Torr 1278; for 
in 1303 abbot Fromont began the great hall and 
chapter houſe. His ſuceeſſor Tanton huilt the 
front of the choir which Monington the next abba 
vaulted, and enlarged the presbytery, and Chino: 


his ſucceſſor rebuilt the cloyſter, dormitory, 
fratry, and completed Fromont's works l. Richard 


and 


Beere laſt abbot but one enlarged and beautifed 
the whole more than any of his predeceſſors =, I 
was valued at . 3311. per annum, and granted t 
Edward duke of Somerſet, who enjoyed it only long 
enough to pull it to pieces”. Succeeding deyaſtz. 


tions have ſo reduced it that all that now remains of 


it is ſome fragments of the church, Si. Jolepli' 
chapel, and the abbot's kirchin. The church with 
St. Joſeph's chapel, 500 feet long, exceeded al 


our cathedrals, except St. Paul's o. 
maining ſome of the ſouth walls of the choir with 


There are re. 


thoſe of St. Edgar's, St. Andrew's, and our La. 


dy's chapels adjoining, the two eaſt pillars of the 
tower, and a welt arch leading into St. Joſeph's chapel, 
- which is entire except the roof and floor. Under the 
ſix windows on each fide of this very elegant building 


range compartments of interlaced zigzag arches of five 


pillars, and ſome others of a different ſtyle, and in 
their ſpandrils painted ſtars, creſcents, and roſes, 


as alſo a ſecond arch, which probably contained 


the portraits of ſaints. Theſe pillars, which were of 
blue marble, have all been removed. The weſt wins 
dow conſiſted of three lancets, and on each fide were 
turrets with ſtairs. The ſouth door has two ſweeps of 
flower work, and one of hiſtories in rounds almoſt 


entirely concealed by mantling ivy. The north door 
has ſeveral ſweeps of foliage, and flouriſhes, and 


one of ſigures in niches. A little of the roof of the 


vault remains at the eaſt end, the arches groined and 


pointed, and full of ſmall holes about three inches 
aſunder for banners or lamps, which ceaſe in the 


arches under the altar: though the ground is raiſed 


almoſt to the capitals this vault is ſtill of a moderate 


man's height, and below the capitals is ſaid to be 


fourteen high. 


At the ſouth-eaſt corner of the 


yault is an arch faid to lead to the Torr, and which 


| has been traced ſome way. 
The iſland of Avalon ſeems to have been miſnamed 


On the north fide 


of this chapel was the monk's cœmetery, in which 


a fine walnut tree ſucceeds the Holy one. 
The kitchen huilt by abbot Whiting is octagon, 

four ſides filled with fire-places, ' each 16 feet 
long, the others by two doors and two windows. 


The ſmoke aſcended through the roof, but the 


four chimnies did not reach above it. 


To it ad- 


Joins an angle of the almonry; the ſcite ok the 
cloyſters and hall may be traced. The weſt front of 


the latter was taken down 1712. 


The ſoil has been 


raiſed ſo high within the church that the heads of the 


pointed arches on the walls are but juſt above le. 


The abbey houſe was built 1714, out of the ruins 


G. Mag. Brit. 757. 
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* Aub. Mon. Brit. 


323. 
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2 Willis. 
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of the old abbot's lodging, much nearer the road, 
and is adorned with arms and ornaments in re— 
lief brought from it, viz. the arms of the Confeſſor, 
France and England quarterly, initials of abbots Beere 
and Fromont, à knotty crols between two chalices, 
licans, roſes, pomegranate, two birds with ex- 
panded wings in a mitred garland, ſymbols of the 
evangeliſts, &c. The great gate is now the Red 


Lion inn, in which is the abbot's bed, and over the 


horleblock the arms of England ſupported by 
greyhound and griffin. The precinct is ſurrounded by 
in embattled wall a mile in compaſs. The preſent 
way into It is by a paſſage having on the left 
me almſhouſes founded by abbot Beere for ſeven 
or ten poor women now in uſe® with a chapel, in 
the eaſt-wall of which are carved the croſs between 
the chalices ; at the weſt end the abbey arms, and 
two roſes; over the ſouth door a roſe crowned and 
ſupported, and the date 1512. The George inn is an 
old ſtone building called the Abbot's inn, for enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, probably called the Pilgrim's 
hoſpital, where all who reſorted hither for devotion were 
entertained gratis. This is called George's Inn in John 
Glaſtonienſis, p. 282, when abbot Selwode between 
1456 and 1493 gave it to the chamberlain of the 
abbey with two cloſes on its north ſide. Over the gate 
is a chevron ingrailed Az. between three croſſes G. 


Per pale V. and Az. Per pale A. and G. Over a 


bow window two buſts, all that remain of the twelve 
Cxfars, and in a niche above a mutilated figure of 


Charity formerly on the ſign poſt. . The upper ſtairs. 
are of ſtone and winding, the floors not laid acroſs the 
joiſts but lengthwiſe: the cellars here as at the Red 
| lion of a vaſt depth. Oppoſite the White Hart inn 


z 2 houſe with a ſtone bay window called the Tribunal, 


Moſt of the houſes in the High Street are made 


up of the materials of the abbey : at the end of it 
one ſeems to have been a chapel. Here was an 
hoſpital of St. John for poor and infirm, under the 
care of the almoner, rebuilt and augmented by abbot 
Michael 1246 . The original Hawthorn tree grew 
on the ſouth ridge of Werial hill or park, and was 


cut down in the civil war: but ſome from its branches 


are ſtill growing in the garden behind the abbey-houſe, 
and in an inn garden, in Judge Gould's garden at 
Godney in this county, and in others, and 1n 
nurſeries. It is common in the Holy land, and flowers 
at the ſame time. Mr. Ray a thinks, the Walnut tree 
was of the kind called Nx San#i Jobannis, which 
ſhoots out about Midſummer, or the nativity of St. 
John, but. 12 days after the feaſt of St. Barnabas, 


and that the Hawthorn differs but accidentally from 


tle common ſhrub ſo called. 


In this church were buried king Arthur and his 


queen Guinever, king Coel, Kentwyn king of the 
Weſt Saxons, Edmund J. Edgar and Edmund Ironſide, 
four dukes, four biſhops, and thirteen abbots, beſides 
er eminent perſonages ; all whoſe monuments, ex- 
pt a few of unknown religious removed to Wells, 
ne totally deſtroyed or concealed under the rubbiſh. 

"© monuments enumerated by Leland * in the 
Whey church were, in the ſouth tranſept ſir Thomas 
Navel, abbot Fromont 1 322, Hugh, D. D. brother 
0 abbot Monington; in the north tranſept abbots 


ore 1456, Taunton 1274, Ambreſbury 1252, Pe- | 


"on 1274; another Taunton 1324 in the choir, 
and Monington 1 374. In the north part of the 


preſbytery Edmund the elder; in the ſouth part 
Edmund Ironſide; in the middle Arthur, with this 
ſimple epitaph, by abbor Swanſey, who died biſhop 
of Worceſter 1196, and in whoſe time the body 
was found, and removed into the church. 


Hic jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria regni, 
Quem mores, probitas, commendant laude perenni. 


At the head of Arthur's tomb Henricus abbas, and a 
crucifix; at the feet the figure of Arthur; a croſs on 
the tomb, two lions at the head, and two at the feet, 
reaching to the ground. At his feet his queen, wich 
this epitaph ; | 


Artur jacet hic conjux tumulata ſecuida, 
Que meruit cœlos virtutum prole fecunda. 


By this deſcription both ſhould ſeem to have been 


altar tombs. Giraldus ſays her bones lay at the lower 
end of the tomb, two thirds of which were occupied 
by her husband's bones. | 


Mr. Ray © talks of ſeeing St. Joſeph's tomb in his 
chapel. John Blome of London had a licence, 19 


Edward III. to dig for his body, but it does not 
appear to have been carried into execution u. 


In the ſouth iſle of the preſbirery, abbots Breynton 


134!, and Selwood 1493, and an armed knight. In 


the north iſle abbot Kent 1303 on a high tomb, In 


the nave abhots Sodbury 123+, Frome, 14 56, and 


Hugh Stafford earl of Devon 1469. In the lady 
chapel on the north (ide fir John and lady Byconel, 


and fir William Semor. In the chapter houſe abbot 
Chinnok, 1420. In the chapel of the Holy ſe- 


pulchre on the ſouth fide of the nave, abbot Bere 


who built it and the chapel of our lady of Loretto 
on the north ſide of the nave, 


In the ſouth tranſept was a clock made by Peter 
Lightfoot, monk. Leland ſpeaks with rapture of the li- 
brary here as the beſt in the kingdom, and having MSS. 
of Livy and Salluſt*. Several of the religious of this 
houſe became archbiſhops and biſhops among us, parti- | 
cularly the famous Dunſtan ; and it was itſelf a bi- 


ſhopric annexed to that of Wells ſor twelve years, 


from 1193 to 1205 ). The abbot had ſummons to 


parliament, and had precedence of all in England till 


1154, when Adrian IV. gave it to St. Albans, Whit» - 


ing che laſt abbot refuſing to ſurrender was hanged 

on the Torr 1540, his head ſet up over the abbey 

gate, and his quarters diſperſed about the county s. 
« The chief ſtrete and longeſt of the town of 


„ Glefſenbyri lyith by eaſt and weft, and at the 
market croſſe at the welt end is another by flat 


« ſouth and almoſt north. There is a market every 
«© Wedneſday, There be two parith churches, St. 
« John Baptiſt's on the north fide of the ſtreet, a 
« very fair and lightſum church, and the eaſt part 
« yery elegant and iſled, the quadrate tower for bells at 
ce the welt end very high and fair. On the north 
« fide of the quier lieth one Atwell that died about 


« 1472, that did much coſt to it, and gave fair 


« houſing in the town to it, His wife Joan lies in a 
« like tomb in the ſouth fide : and one Camel a gen- 
ce tleman in a fair tomb in the ſouth tranſept *.“ 


St. Benet's church has on its front a date, probably 


1533 much miſrepreſented ®, and a monument for 


judge Gould, who died in the reign of William III. 
and whole deſcendant the preſent judge enjoys the 
family eſtate at Godney juſt by. | 


. 478, v Ib. 475. + Hift plant. I. 2g. c. 1. 26. c. 6. 1 Hiſt, of O. go. 
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Brent Knoll. 


Battlebury. 


Dlendip hills. 


to Briſtol, and thence to many other places. 


DB. > 


The account given by Giraldus of the finding 
Arthur's body is in his “ Speculum ecclefiaſticum,” 
where he adds, that the bones were of gigantic 
proportion, the tibia being three fingers longer than 


that of the then abbot, the ſpace between the eyes 
and forehead a hand's breadth, and in the head 


were ten wounds, one his death wound larger than 
the reſt, The leaden croſs *, which Camden 
has engraved I know not from what drawing (ſee 
pl. V. fig. 1.) was let into the ſtone, the letters next 
the ſtone as both Giraldus and the anonymous monk 
of Glaſtonbury cited by Leland, (Aſſert. Arth. p. 


50, 51) aſſert. The monk adds that the tomb of his 
queen being opened at the ſame time, 1189, was 


found her fair yellow hair nicely braided, which fell 
to pieces on touching d. It ſeems a miſtake that theſe 
corpſcs were found between the pyramids which would 
probably have mentioned them. But this does not ap- 
pear to have been the caſe, though it muſt be con- 


feſſed they are not very intelligibly copied by Malmeſ. 


bury, and are probably Saxon commemorating ſome of 
the early abbots. 


found in digging to bury a monk who had a particular 


deſire to lye there. He gives the inſcription; Hic facet 
inclytus Britonum rex, &c. 


church. The monk of Glaſtonbury further ſays, that 


in 1278 Edward I. and queen Eleanor opened the 
tombs again, and removed them before the high altar, 


putting into them an account of this proceeding, 
with all the bones except the ſculls. | 
An attempt was made to ſet up the efficacy of cer- 
tain mineral waters here pretended to have been diſ- 
covered by a dream 1750; but with little ſucceſs. 


Glaſtonbury torr is a hill higher than any ground 
within ten miles of it, on which ſtands a ſquare tower, 
which does not appear to have had any church. 
Phaganus and Damianus firſt raiſed an oratory here 
to St. Michael, rebuilt by Patric, and ruined by 
the earthquake 1271. | 


Henry Fielding, author of ſo many novels, Kc. is 


ſaid to have been born at Sharpham park near 


Glaſtonbury, This was a manor place of the abbots 
of Glaſtonbury built by abbot Bere. They had 


others within the ſame diſtance at Nordwood, Pilton, | 


Weſton, Eaftbridge, Wirial, and Mere, and at Dame- 
ron, near Salisbury f. | | 
On Brent Knoll is a double irregular work ſuppoſed 
to have been made by Alfred againſt the Danes. 
At the foot of this a village called Battlebury ss. 
The lead in Mendip hills being melted down into 
pigs and ſows as the miners call them, is conveyed 


mines it is free for any Engliſhman to work unleſs he 
has forfeited his right by ſtealing any of the ore or 
working tools, which the Grovers (as the miners here 


are called, and the Pits Grooves) living at ſome 


diſtance frequently leave open on the hills, or only 
lodged in flight hats. The party convicted of theft 


is ſhut up in one of theſe huts, and dry fern, furze, 


and other combuſtibles being put round it and fired, 


the criminal is at liberty with his hands and feet to 
break down the hut and make his way out, and be 


In like manner two tables of lead were found a late (i. e. at the diſſolution) in the tombs of Alfred and his ſon Edward at Hyde. 


Lel. III. 72. | 


4 I have been told a ſemale ſcull with the like hair was dug up at Chickſand. See alſo 1 in Leland. John Glaſt. p. 133. 


© Ap. Lel. Aſſ. Art. . 
3 Lel. VII. 68. b. " | 
Itiner. p. 288. 


t Lel. It. III. 86. 
21 


\ 


L 


M. Paris © ſays theſe pyramids ſtopd 
about the ſarcophagus, and that Arthur's body was 


John of Glaſtonbury, 
p. 30, ſays Arthur reſted in the monks' cemetery 
640 years before he was removed into the great 


In theſe 


= Sheaves of reed ſedge. 


G 


gone: but he muſt never come to work there yg, 


nor have any thing more to do among theſe wy g pec 
This they call Burning of the hill“ gh. The lead]; " 6 1 
to be leſs ſoft and ductile than Derbyſhire 1 # ant 
therefore principally uſed for balls", Here . 1 pt 
royal foreſt of which the earls of March were al i i * 
t. Edward III. and Henry VI. A perambulation n 60 25 
this foreſt 1298 from the regiſters of Wells i; pub 4 ſul 
liſhed by Hearne in his Adam de Domerham, p. 194. b ab 
was well furniſhed with deer, but for riot and treſpaſſe 10 as 
in hunting difafforeſted', The laws, &c. of the « bla 
miners here were printed at Lond. 1687. 12mo, Lend « 0 
is allo dug on Broadwell down, and other Parts 6 4 
thereabouts between Mrinton and Blackwell, About « Ft 
the weſt end of Mendip hills is found near the ſurface « lic 
of the earth plenty of Lapis Calaminaris, which being « de 
calcined and mixed with copper makes braſs; of « ſit 
which preparation ſee Dr. Pooley in Phil. Trane «Je 
193. Here are alſo ſome veins of Magneſia or Ma. gu 
goneſſe, and of yellow ocre **. „„ qu 
Mendepe belonged to four lords, the king, and U 
« by fee farm the biſhop of Bathe; Glaſtonbury 
. abby, Bonville, lord of Bonville, and now Gray 1 
* marquis of Dorſet, and Gurney now Caradoc alias 3 
Newton: it is twenty miles long from eaſt to welt, - 
« and where broadeſt lix miles. On its top is a place 5 2 
© encamped call Dolbyri, of which this ſaying, x 
« If Dolbyri digged werte ' 
“Of gold ſhould be the ſhare. Thi 
« Iron ore found a late at Mendip, and iron made chel 
there k.“ Aubrey calls this a Britiſh camp double Mr, 
worked, about thirty acres. 5 equa 


Okey hole, or, as ſome call it Wokey, deriving it q 


from the Saxon poc crooked, or crecky, perhaps Gib 
from the Britiſh Ogo, opens from a narrow entry into fron 
a large vaulr, whoſe roof can only be ſeen by the bein 
light of candles. Its greateſt height within is forty duin 
feet, leaſt three, greateſt breadth twenty, length 200. mul 
Deſcending down a wooden ladder by a ſteep narrow {tua 
entrance, and clambering over ſeveral rough and ir- lati 
regular paſſages among the moiſt rocks you come, as real 
in the Devil's arſe, to a ſtream of very cold clear the 
water, which after leaving the cavern turns ſeveral vilu 
mills. Among the various configurations formed bythe len 
petrifying quality of the water continually dropping, EZ 
the people hereabout fancy many apartments, utenſils; and 
and animals belonging as they pretend to the witch, the 
_ Whoſe reſidence they ſay this cavern was, and whole Va 
figure in a ſparry alabaſter-like maſs they ſhew here. Gan 
William of Worceſter, who lived in the 15th cet- lat 
tury, gives the following account of this cavern!: the! 
«© Woky-hole per dimidium miliaris a Wellys in- anti 
« fra parochiam eſt quidam introitus ſtrictus, ubi in and 
ce principio eſt ymago hominis, et vocatur le porter, & of 
« oportet petere licenciam a portario ad intrandam Wh 
e aulam de Woke ; et populi portant anglice ſhevys Wh 
« de reede ſegge m ad luminandam aulam, et eſt wh 
« ita largus ſicut Weſtminſter-halle, et ibi pendent Pla 
4 pinnacula in le voult archuata mirabiliter de petrs3 the 
« et le entercloſe per quam vadit a porta ad aulam tc 
« eſt longitudinis ſecundum eſtimacionem dimidium a 
“ furlong, et archuata cum lapidibus pendentibus 5 
_ © deſuper plano opere. Et eſt quædam lata aqua 5 
vi 


« inter le treſance et aulam per ſpacium v epp)s 
« Japidum, et quod ſteppys eſt latitudinis circa 4 


8 Aub. Mon. Brit. 21 (3 > Fuller. 
K Lel, III. 89. | | 


cc pedes, 


« pedes, et { homo vadit extra lez ſteppys cadit in 
« 2quam circumquaque per profunditarem circa 5; vel 
«6 pedum. Coquina in officio ante introitum ad 
« aulam voltata de pedibus latitudinis ultra eſtima- 
« cionem coopertum de lapidibus, Eſt officium 
« anglice an eſt ® ad ſiccanda grana ordei ad facienda 
« ſervicia et Cetera, Ct figura mulicris induta et habens 
« ſub fingulo® ejus anglice unum diſtaff ſpynnyng. Et 
«ab inde \ traniſeunt unum aliud alice ? longitudinis circa 
« centum greſſus, et ficco pede potelt homo tranſire 
« plano modo ſuper lapides. Et tune officium de 
« Je parlour ſequitur, et eſt rotunda domus de mag- 
| « nis rupibus conſtructa latitudinis circa 20 greſſuum. 
5 « Ft in boriali parte dictae parluræ eſt quoddam ang- 
. « Jice dictum unus holie hole, et in dicto puteo bene 
« geſuper archuata plena aquæ pulcherrimæ, et nemo 
« fit dicere quam profundius fuerit dicta aqua. Item 
« de difto Wokynghole fluit magnum gurgitum, et 
« currit uſque le meere juxta Glaſconiam per ſpacium 
« quorum miliariorum.” 


Holland ſays the pig of lead mentioned by Camden 
lay long at Lambeth in the duke of Norfolk's houſe. 
Mr. Horſley, p. 328, mentions another found on 
lord Fitzharding's eſtate near Bruton, and then at lord 
Weymouth! $ at Longleat with this inſcription : 


| IMP DVOR AVG ANTONINI, 
ET VERI ARMENIACORUM. 


This came afterwards to Heneage earl of Win- 
chelſea, who gave it to Mr. Creyke, of whoſe fiſter 
Mr. Duane bought it. It is an oblong ſquare of un- 
equal fides, weighing 50 Ib. 19 feet long 3 
inches and æ broad, and two inches deep %, Biſhop 
Giblon contends for placing the Canci here 
from the courſe of Oſtorius's march, and his 
being brought back" to the Brigantes, after ſub- 
duing whom he returned, and ſettled a colony at Ca- 
mulodunum, which, from the reſemblance of the name; 
ſituation of the place, and all the ſigus of a Roman 
lation, he places at Camalet before deſcribed. Other 
realons in favour of the biſhop's hypotheſis are that 


Silures and Ordovices, that Lipſius for Cæſar's 
kenimagni reads Iceni, Cangi, and places them from 
Ceſar in the ſouth part of Britain near the Bibroci 


don chronicle before- mentioned to be in this county. 


later in old writings called Caningas; another hundred 
nere is called Alcannings, q. d. Old Cannings ; the 


| ſource nor within twenty yards of ite. 


| © hath an old maner place. 


the Romans marched from hence to ſubdue the | 


and Segontiaci in Berks and Hants, that the name of 
ihe Cangi remains in the Caninzan mepcep of the 


Camings is both a hundred and town in Wilts, the 


S O M E RS E T S HI R E. 


x0), in North Wales. Dr. Plot" puts them on n the 
Ikenield ſtreet. | 

In Chuton church (which Leland * deſcribes as 
having a goodly new high toured ſteeple), were 
buried William lord Bonville and his wife Elizabeth v. 
The manor belongs to the earl of Waldegrave, whoſe 
father was created baron Waldegrave of Chuton, 
1 James II **, 

North of Chuton is Chue Magna, or r Biſhop? $ 
Chue, belonging formerly to the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells. © Chute a praty clothing town, hath a fair 
ce church, and at the ſouth fide of the church a fair 
«© manor place of the biſhop of Bathe. There be 
10 dy vers paroche churches thereabouts that ons a 
« yere do homage onto Chute theyr mother chyrche. 
© Ther hath ben good making of cloth yn the towne. 
« Sir John Saint Lo's grandfather liyth in a goodly 
ce tombe of marble on the north fide of the church?.” 


It gives name to the hundred, and produces a red 


bolus, called Redding, much in demand for mark- 
ing ſheep, and ſuch other uſes, and often uſed by 
apothecaries for the Armenian bolus, being of the 
ſame aſtringent nature . This village gave birth 


to fir John Champneys, a ſkinner and merchant of ; 


London, lord mayor 1535, the firſt who built a turret 
to a private houſe in that city*, Here is Bowditch, 
a large circular treble camp on a hill, having a fine 
proſpect of Briſtol channel vd. 

At Stowey on the fide of a hill above the church 
riſes a large ſpring that is never dry, whoſe water, 
at about forty yards from its ſource, as it runs through 
the village, incruſts with ſtone its channel and what- 
ever it meets with: but has not this effect at the 


Parſons the Jeſuit, rector of the Engliſh college at 
Rome, where he died and was buried 1610. | 
At Southetoun village Sutton] Sir John St. Lo 


Hubley is three miles by 
ſouth from Southetoun. There is an old meane 


maner place; the gate houſe of it is caſtelle like; 
ther is a Park by it. It longgid to the lorde Ched- 
der, whoſe great landes deſcended by heyres ge- 
nerales onto the lord Liſle, Dowbeny, and Newton, 


large maner place whereof moſt parte was builded 
by Newton chief judge of England. Bansvell is 


«* biſhop of Bathe a goodly lordſhip. 


Here was born 


Chuton. 


Chue Magna, 


Bowditch, 


Stowey. 


Sutton, 
Ubleigh. 


From Southetoun to Wike 8 long miles. Ther is a 


Banwell. 


© two or three miles from Wike and there hath the 
There was 


* at Banwelle in the tyme of Alfride king of the 


« Weſt Saxons a notable monaſtery, Banwelle 


Barow 
Gurney, 


Richmont 


caſile, | 


1, 66 ſtandith not very holſomly and Wike worſe. The 
ys in- atient town of Calne as ſpelt in Domeſday Cauna, “ fennes be almoſt at handed.“ Mr. Strachey* thinks 
thi in ad ſtill pronounced Caun, ſeems to retain ſomething Banwell nunnery Was on the ſcite of ths bier: 
ter, & o the name: the Severn ſea may be the ſea palace now here. | 

andam Which Tacitus ſays Hiberniam inſulam ſpectat, on © At Barow Gurney four miles from Brighteſtows 
ſhevys Which the Cangi lived, and the Avon the Antona, on * was of late a nunnery now made a fair dwelling- 
et eſt Whoſe banks, before the rebellion broke out, he had “ place by Drue of Brighteſtowe. Eftezvoode is in the 
endent panted garriſons**, Againſt this Mr. Horſley places ** roote of Mendip hills. Here was a goodly caſtle 
petris ; ne Cangi about Derbyſhire, and makes their country „, called Richemonte, at which noble Gurney lay 
aulam lie fame with Cenania „ including Stafford, Warwick, „ much. Vt is now defaced to the hard ground, 
nidium ud Woreeſterſhires, and reading in Cæſar Iceni, Regni, „ and Sir John Newton now lord of it hath made 
ntibus © nearer the Thames. Dr, Muſgrave * places them t his houſe hard by of the ruins thereof in the very 
2 aqua bauen the Dee on the eaſt, the Ordovices on the 4 place where the grange of Richmond caſtel was in 
epp)s buch, and the ocean on the well at Ptolemy $ Kearynayyy «6 Gurney's tyme f.“ 

irca 4 | | | ; 

FT 7 855 drying malt to make beer, &c. /ervicia for cereviſſa. = ode © gp 1.16) a cingulo, I girdle, 

"Ut apud Brigantes diſcordiz retraxere ducem; Tacit, An. xvi. 32, 0 
53. rs 1 p. 52. | t Jul. Vit. epit. p. 70, 77. hs 0 u Staff. c. Eo 8 
fo Sog, Survey 7 Digs: 2 gm Itin. 1. © Locke's letter in Boyle's hiſt. 21 a al” 140, 
1 lb. 70 „ p. 137, tukeley Itin. I. 141. y » Þ- 40 


- P, 644: Tan, 405. 
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Richmond 
caſtle. 


E. Harpetre. 


1 


« Gurney uſed to lye much at Richemonte caſtle in 
ce the rote of Mendip eaſt from Briſtow, in the parith 
« of E. Harpetre by the church: there ſtandith yet 


a piece of the dungeon. Sir John Newton, fo 


W. Harpetre, 


Congerſbury. 


Churchill. 


Wrington. 


: Axbridge. 


Wroxall. 


& called becauſe his grandfather dwelled or was born 
*« at Trenewith in Powiſland, but whoſe proper 
ce name is Caradoc, dug up the foundations to build 
ea new houſe hard by called Eftewood, At W. 
& Harptre Gurney are the arms and matches of 
& Gurney, to whom the Newtons are related and 
“ ſacced 8. 

Congerſbury is pretended to have had an epiſcopal 
ſee, and afterwards a collegiate church, but the ac- 
counts are full of inconſiſtencies ". 

Welt from Mendip hills lies Churchill, whence the 


duke of Marlborough's family take their name having 
been lords of it ** eyerſince the Conqueſt, when Roger 


de Curcelle, among many other manors in this county, 


held Curcelle i. Here is a camp ſingle trencht, cut 


out of the rock k. Juſt by this is Wrington, a pretty 
good market town which gave birth 1032 to that great 
philoſopher Locke. Seven miles welt of the laſt 1s 
Axbridge a corporation and market. 

At. Wrexhall fir William Gorge had a meane old 
manor place in a. valley with a park on the hills on 
each ſide l. Wroxall was long the ſeat of the Gorges, 
of which antient family ſir Ralph was governor of 
Sherborn caſtle 47 Henry III. and ſoon after of Ex- 


eter, and procured for this place a market and fair. 
From his time the family continued here till it ended 


in a female heir m. | „„ 
« The town of Nelles is ſet in the roots of 


„ Mendip hille, in a ſtony ſoile and full of ſprings, 
& whereof it hath the name—The town 1s large, and 


* for the moſt part builded of ſtone, and occupieth 


© making of cloth. There is but one pariſh church, 


but that is large, and ſtandith in the weſt part of 


© the town, and is dedicated to St. Cuthbert. There 


«js an hoſpital of 24 poor men and women at its 


6 north fide, builded by Nicolas Bubwith biſhop of 
« Bath ; the hoſpital and chapel all in length under 
6e one roof ſit ſtill ſubſiſts dJ. There was another 
<« hoſpital of St. John founded by Hugh biſhop of 
“Lincoln e. In the mirket-place is a conduit de- 
« rived from the biſhop's conduit. There be twelve 
« right exceeding fair houſes, al uniforme of ſtone, 
ce high and fair windowed in the north fide of the 
market place, joining hard to the north-weſt part of 
ce the biſhop's palace. This cumly peace of work was 
% made by biſhop Bekington, that minded if he had 


* lived to have builded other twelve on the ſouth ſide 


« of the market ſteed, the which work, if he had 
* compliſhed it, had been a ſpectacle to all market 
« places in the weſt country. William Knight now 
© biſhop of Bath buildith by legacie of Dr. Wole- 


e man, dean of Wells, a croſs in the market- 


« place, a right ſumptuous pece of work, in the ex- 


« treme circumference whereof be ſeven fair pillars, 
„ and in another circumference within them be fix 
& pillars, and yn the middle of this circumference 
6 one pillar ; al theſe ſhaul bere a volte, and over 
te the volte ſhall be Domus civica. The area afore 


ce the biſhop's palace lyeth eaſt of the market ſtede, 


« and hath a fair high wall toward the market ſtede, 


5 Let, VII. 68. 4. b. 
i Domeſday, p. 93. 


— k Stuk. It. I. 142. 
m Dugd. Bar. II. 55. Hutch. Dorſ. I. 279. 


ce them twelve very fair houſes partly on the nor 


n Tanner, 477. 
. . : „ 8 ? — 0 1 rr 1 Wa 
4 William of Worceſter ſays there were in the welt and north part of the church three great buitrefſes with three rows of great in 

de weteri lege; and in the welt front (plana) fix great high buttreſſes with three rows ot great images de nova lege; and in the 


G . 
cc and a right goodly gatehouſe in it, made of late 
e hy biſhop Bekington, as it appeareth by his Armies 
46 [{ti]l remaining). On the ſouth fide of this areas 
the biſhop's palace, ditchid brodely, and ſironget; 
& wallid and embatelid caſtle like. The hall ; 
& ceeding fair, the reſidewe of the palaces j; large aud 
6 fair. The canons of Welles had there houſs 
e afore the tranſlation of the ſe to Bath, wher now the 
ce biſhop's palace is. John of Tours firſt bilhop of 
„ Bath, put them out, and they ſyns have builgeg 


18 ex. 


1 fide 
« of the cathedral cemetery partly without. Biſhop 


„% Bekington builded the gatchouſe at the weſt end 
* of the church, and at the eaſt end of the cemetery 
* a volt and a gate, and a gallery over it r.“ The 


weſt front of the cathedral is decorated with yn. 


wards of 50 ſtatues of biſhops religious, kings 
* O ) 
queens, knights, &c. large as life a, beſides others at 


the ſides of the towers, and groupes in relief oxer the 


weſt doors and window. In the weft window are 


figures of Moſes and Aaron, biſhop Ralph de Salopia, 


and part of one of king Ina, &c. The great tower 100 
feet high reſts on four fine arches, the naye on ten 
pointed ones with octagon pillars, the nunneries of the 
lancet form. On each: fide of a ſouth arch of the naxe 
are the heads of a king and biſhop, Ina and Rodolph 


the two principal beneſattors, ſupported by monl:, 
The Lady chapel at the eaſt end is a molt elegant build. 


ing with beautiful windows, and not concealed fromthe 
choir. In digging a grave in the middle of this 


chapel 1727 were found the bones of Button the 


firſt biſhop, 1264, with a large ſtone ring on his 


fiager which was preſerved by archdeacon Archer, 


and a ſmall filver cup fall of liquor thrown away", 
His or his nameſake's monument is there, and two 


others unknown. A plain white coffin faſhioned ſtone 


under the centre of the nave 1s ſaid to cover king 
Ina. Here are other monuments for biſhops Marchia, 


1302, Drokenford, 1328, Ralph de Salopia, 1363, 
Bekington, 1465, Corniſh, titular biſhop of Tine, 


provoſt of Oriel college, and præcentor here 1512, 
and ſuffragan to Bekington, Bubwith, 1524, Knight 
1547, Berkley, 1581, Still, 1607, Bithop Godwm, 
whole father was biſhop here 1584 —1 592, deſcribes 


others for biſhop Joceline de Welles, 1242, Stilling- | 


ton, 1491, Whoſe chapel and tomb were pulled down 


by fir John Gates; Godwin 1592. Wolſey had this 


ſee in commendam before his tranſlation to Durham, 


15185, The church is in length from caſt to veſt 
371 feet, the tranſept from north to ſouth 135. 


Biſhop Roger 1135—1174, began to rebuild las 
church which Joceline about 70 years after carried on 


almoſt de novo, and built the palace here which biſhop 
Mountague in the beginning of the laſt century te. 
paired and beautiſied . Erghum, 1368-1401, fortifci 


it, as appears from this entry in a menology written 1420 
by a contemporary monk of Bath to April 10. Cb 
dominus Radulphus epiſcopus Bathon, & Nell. i/to vi 
Jabbati; qui vallavit muris & faſſis patatin rpiſcepi apts 
Wells, & facet ibidem A. D. mecce Litera deminicat - 
Godwin aſcribes it to Ralph de Salopia, who but 


| . . 8 in 
the apartments for the choriſters. Ihe Þcaut 1 


cloiſter is built in the ſtyle of Sherburn church; 


- 1AfP ONT 
the weſt fide, with the ſchool and exchequer che 


h Tan. 460. uy G. 


1 Lel. II. 76. b. E f 
o Ib. 472. Leh I. 19 


05 


well | aud 


north part two great buttreſſes 60 feet high with three rows of great images de nova lige, p. 235. 


r Tanuer's letter to Hearne, preface to Domerham, p. xxvi.) 
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i, by Bekington, who began the ſouth fide, but 
this was finiſhed by Thomas Henry, treaſurer of 
Wells, and archdeacon of Cornwall, juſt before Le- 
1and's time. The ſame biſhop probably repaired the 
north fide, his arms being on the roof. The eaſt 
with the little chapel beneath and library above were 
he work of biſhop Bubwith. The chapter houſe is an 
oftagon ſupported by a central cluſtered pillar. Two 
gates with towers lead into the cloſe, one the work of 
biſhop Bekington “, whoſe arms and ſymbol are on it, 
z alſo on a third on the north fide adjoining to the 
college of vicars firſt founded by R. de Salopia, a 
double row of 22 houſes, with a chapel at the upper 
cad, and a hall over the gate of this court, built by 
dimop Erghum and enlarged by Bekington, valued 
at C. 72. per annum *, Being ſeized at the Reformation 
they were refounded by Queen Elizabeth ; they 
have each a garden before them, and are not unlike 
the lodgings at St. Croſs. The Moat gate or fourth 
gate of the cloſe has alſo Bekington's arms, which 
appear on the wall encloſing the houſes belonging to 
the officers of the church behind the chapter-houſe, 
and on the gate of the palace: fo munificent a bene- 
factor was this worthy and liberal prelate to his ſee, 
he reſult of the patronage of Henry VI. with whom 
le was a favourite ſervant, and under whoſe great 
ſeal his will was confirmed for greater ſecurity againſt | 
' the revolutions which threatened the kingdom, and 
which he was an unhappy witneſs of 7, The palace 
is but ſmall; the great hall built by biſhop Burnell 
was unroofed by fir John Gates for the lead t. E. VI. 
and is now uſed for a garden, the porch ſerving for 
a coach-houſe. Near St. Cuthbert's church, which 
is a handſome building with a lofty tower, are two 
almshouſes, beſides the hoſpital before-mentioned, 


6% ß 


ket-houſe lately built between the croſs and palace | 
gutes . Biſhop Tanner after Hickes (The. p. 136,) 


1 treats Kenulph's charter as ſpurious, as alſo the re- 
1 moval of this ſee from Congreſbury hither by Ina; 
"7 here being only a college, or houſe of religious, till 
"he Pegmond archbiſhop of Canterbury and king Ed- 
'Y ward founded it 909, and Athelm abbot of Glaſ- 
bes toubury was the firſt biſhop*. Giſo the 15th biſhop 
02 augmented the old number of canons under a pro- 
un zoſt“. The ſee continued at Bath from John de 
his Villula, the ſtyle being biſhops of Bath or Glaſ— 
am, tonbury, but not of Wells, for 150 years“, till the 
eſt election of William Button, 1248, from which 
35. lime the biſhops have ſat and been buried here b. 
nas 34 Henry VIII. the dean and chapter were made one 
on lole chapter by act of parliament **. This church 
hop as deſpoiled of many fair poſſeſſions in the time of 
te- Liward VI.* The temporalities of this ſee valued at 
cd lie reſormation at C. 1843. per annum, are now re- 
420 uced to L. 533, and the common annual revenues 
uit if the church are J. 729. The preſent members of 
Will tis church are a biſhop, dean, precentor, chancellor, 
- dg lire archdeacons of Wells, Bath, and Taunton, 
i ; realurer, ſubdean, 59 prebends, organiſt, four 
Dull Melts, and eight lay vicars, ſix choriſters, &c. 4. 
tif ie biſhops had a maner and houſe at Banvell where 
ch; hop Bekyngton built much ©. Wells is a corpo- 
aver — 


1 bis buildings in William of Worceſter, p. 285, 286. 


founded by biſhop Bubwith. There is a fair mar- 


by Henry VIII. 


$0 ERS ETSH 1K . 


ration and borough, and has two weekly markets, 
and four fairs; and gave birth to biſhop Bull 1634, 
who died 1709. Near the cathedral is a fair deep 


clear ſpring called St. Andrew's well making a ſwift 
brook f. | 


Between Wells and rich hill is a Roman camp on | 


a hill called Smaldon 3, 
Weſt of Wells, juſt under Mendip hills, lies 


Cheddar, famous for its excellent and very large 


cheeſes equal to the Parmeſan. Above this place is a 
gap in the hill affording a narrow paſſage for tra- 
vellers between ſtupendous high rocks on both ſides 


called Cheddar Cliffs, at whoſe foot riſes a great and 


clear ſpring, which, within four miles from its 
ſource turns twelve mills **?, Mr. Beaumont gave 
the Royal Society“ an account of ſome very large 
caverns in Harptre pariſh in Mendip hills, 

The Frome riſes at ſome diſtance from Stratton, 
which gave title of baron 10 Charles II. to Sir John 
Berkeley for his eminent ſervices. 

Four miles ſouth of Wells is Shepon Mallet a large 
market town on hills, with a handſome market croſs, 
It gave birth to Dr. Walter Charlton 1619. 

A mile north of Shepton Mallet on Mendip 
near Bengar is Maſbury Cafile, a ſtrong camp 150 
paces diameter, with treble works, and two op- 
poſite entrances - guarded by oblique turns of the 
ditchi. William of Worceſter k deſcribes Mer. 
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Cheddar. 


Stratton. 


Shepton 
Mallet. 


kyſbery caſtle two miles eaſt from Wells built on a__ 


high mountain by a giant named Mark, but then de- 


moliſhed, many load of ſtone remaining there: and 


Fenny caſtle, half a mile weſt of Wells towards the 


laid open l. : 
« Farley Caſtclle is ſette on a rokky hill. There 
* be divers praty towers in the outer warde, and an 


cc antient chapel and a new one annexed to it under 
© the arch of which lies fir Thomas Hungerford, lord 


„of Farley, Welewe, and Heitesbyri 1398, and his 


meere, built of ſtone, alſo deſtroyed, and the offices 


Farley 5 
caſ/lle, | | 


« wife Joan, daughter of fir Edmund Huſee 1412. 


Iwo chantry prieſts belongid to this chapell and 
had a pretty manſion at the eaſt end; the gatehouſe 
* of the inner court is fair, and there are the arms of 
ce the Hungerfords richly made in ſtone, 
«© and three chambers in the ſecond court are ſtately, 


The hall 


“There is a common ſaying that one of the Hunger- 


« fords built this part of the caſtle by the prey of 


© the duke of Orleans, whom he had taken priſoner. 


© There is a park by the caſtle, and a little above 
« the caſtel a village ®.” Only the ruined gateway 
and a few round towers remain. The Burgherſtes 
ſold this caſtle to the Hungerfords about the 
time of Richard II. when Walter father of fir 
Thomas abovementioned fortified it”, Richard II. 
gave it to John duke of Norfolk - but by the date of 


monuments there, it belonged to the Hungerfords 


1613, and now to Mr. Frampton. Here was born 
Margaret counteſs of Salisbury, daughter of George 
duke of Clarence brother of Edward IV. beheadcd 
The chapel, on whoſe roofleſs 
ceiling is a good painting of the Reſurrection, 


contains in its vault fix bodies of the Hunger- 
fords done up in lead like mummies, ſome coffins, 


4 Tan. 477. 
; N He was born at Bekington or Bekhampton in this county. * . ee ee 
16 OB dae. I. 555. Godwin, 364. a Godwin. 68. ; d Ib. 368. 
"ot © Holland. 4 Tanner, 462. © Wm, of Worc. 284. Holland 
ub. Mon, Brit | 20 G. See before. h Phil. Tranſ. No. 2. | 
k. It, * P. 291. lb. p. 292. = Lel. II. 32; 33. n Dugd. II. 202, 
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Wellow. 


Sclwood. 


Frome 


Schyood. 


| Melles. 


Nunney. 


Elm. 


Witham, 


Path, 


length and fix in breadth ®. 
30 miles in compaſs, and firetcht one way almolt to 


foreſt but joining hard on the edge of it®, 


8-4 


and an .urn: and ſeveral monuments of this family 
are in a chapel on the north fide %. Camden brings 
the Cluniac monaſtery: hither from Monkton Farleigh 
in Wilts", 

Near Farley is Wellow where was found 168 5 a 
Roman teſſelated pavement engraved in Gale's An- 
toninus 1 and by the Society of Antiquaries with two 
or three others 1737. 
low field called Hayes near the village, ſome part on 
the ſide of the hill 3 feet, the reſt 1 foot and a half 
under ground. Another 22 feet by 16 parted from it 


by a ſtone wall which ſurrounded it. Other Roman 
remains appeared hereabout, and ſome ſtones like 


altars or pillars”, 
and red, 


Another pavement of blue, white, 
17 fect by 14, making the floor of a room, 


was found 1644 at Bathford, and a third near Knoll. 
A fourth on Sir Edward Hungerford 3 


hill 1670“. 
land near Bath 1683. | | : 
Aller *© 


It reaches from Frome to Bruham near 15 miles in 
In Leland's time it was 


Warminſter, and another to Shaftſbury, by eſtimation 
10 miles. In it was a chapel where oh Algar was 
buried, and much reſorted to“. 


| Frome or Frome Selwood is a large market and 
clothing town, with a handſome ſtone bridge over its 


river, and is ſaid to have had a monaſtery founded 


by St. Aldhelm and deſtroyed by the Danes Waere 
7059. 


« Melles ſtondith ſomewhat clyving and hath 
e been a pratty townlet of clothyng. 


% have beautified the tounelet with mene houſes 
« of ſquare ſtones to the figure of an Antonie 


« croſs wherof indeade he made but one ſtreetelet. 


« Ther is a praty maner place of ſtone harde at 
ce the weſt end of the chirche. This by likele- 
« hood was partly builded by abbot Selwood. Syns 
& it ſervid the farmer of the lordſhip *.” 


At Nunney remains the ſhell of the Delamares 


caſtle engraved by Buck 1733. Here is a Roman 
camp on a ſteep hill fingle trencht. 


At Elm two miles welt of Frome was ſound 1691 
a pot of coins of the lower empire *. 


Witham the late priory of Carthuſians not in the 
Tere is 
ſaid to have been a nunnery, but it is certain that on 
the coming over of the Carthuſian order into Eng- 
land this was the firſt houſe of -that order, built and 
endowed by Henry II. and valued at /. 215. per ann.“ 

Biſhop Bekington built the dormitory ©. At the diſſo- 


lution it came to the Hoptons, of whom was lord 
. Hopton, a faithful adherent to Charles I. 


„The cite of Bath is ſet both in a fruteful and 
* pleaſant botom, the which is environed on every 
“ fide with greate hilles, out of the which come 
© many ſpringes of pure water that be conveyed by 
« diverſe ways to ſerve the cite, There be four 
© gates in the town by the names of Faſt, Weſt, 


North, and South. There be divers notable an- 


Groſe. y Tanner, — 


0 

* Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society VI. 25. 
* VII. 7%. „ 
v Lel. Ib. 78. | | © Tann. 4 
4 Wm, Wore. p. 285. 31 
© Camden copies theſe very 
[Y 


They were diſcovered in a fal- 


ſays the Britains call Sekoude, Coitmaur, | 
Lat. Sylva magna, Maur and Sel both ſignifying Great. 


It longgid | 
onto Gleſſenbyri Selwood abbot of Gleſſenbyri, 
„ ſceing the wealthineſs of the people thought to 


« it is more tolerable and pleaſant. 


« wall: 


a P. 88. 
„ Lel. VII. 78. a. 


words. f 
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6e tiquities engravid in ſtone that yet be ſene in the 
« walles between the South gate andthe Weg Nate, 
6 and again between the Wett and North gate. Tho 
firſt was an antique head of.a man made al fat 
« and having great locks of hair as I have in a cin 
of C. Antius. The ſecond between the South 
and North gates was an image, as I took it, of 
“ Hercules, for he held in each hand a ſerpent, Then 
I ſaw an image of a footman wibrato gladio & ire. 
tenſo clypeo®, a branch with leaves folded and 
writhen into a circle; two naked images lying along, 
the one embracing the other, antique heads nit 
hair as rofelid in locks; a greyhound as runningt 
and at the tail of him was a ſtone enprayiq ky 
great Roman letters, but I could pick no ſentence 
out of it, Another inſcription, but the Wether 
hath, except a few letters, clere defaced it, 1 
ſaw toward the Weſt gate an image of a man 
embraced with two lerpents. I took it for Laocoon. 


© Betwixt the Weſt and North I ſaw two inſcrip. 


tions of the which ſum words were evident to the 
reader, the reſidew clearly defaced; the image of 
a nakid man, a ſtone having cupidines & bn 
&« intercurrentes: a table having at each end an 
image vivid ang floriſht above and benith ; in this 
table was an inſcription of a tumbe or huria 
wherein I ſaw plainly theſe words, vit , xk. 
The inſcription was meately whole, but very dif. 
fuſely written as letters for whole words and two or 
three letters conveyed in one; two images, one 
whereof was of a naked man graſping a ſerpent in 
cach hand as I took it, not far from the North gate, | 
Such antiquities as were in the walls from the 
North gate to the Eaſt, and from the Laſt gate 
* to the South hath been defacid by the building 
of the monaſtery, and making new walls. There 
be two ſprings of whote water ® in the welt 
ſouth-weſt part of the town, whereof the bigger 


« is called the Croſs bath, becauſe it hath a croſs 


« erected in the middle of it. This bath is much 
frequented of people diſeafid with lepre, pokkes, 
ſcabbes, and great aches, and is temperate and 
pleaſant, having 11 or 12 arches of ſtone in the 
ſides for men to ſtavd under in time of rain. The 
other bath is 200 feet of, and is leſs in cumpace 


« withyn the wall than the other, having but ſcyen 


« arches in the wall. 
ce 


This is called the Hot bath, 
for at coming into it men think that it would ſcald 
&« the fleſh at firſt, but after that the fleſh is warmid 
Both thele 
e baths be in the midle of a litle ſtreet, and join to 
e St. John's hoſpital, ſo that it may be thought that 


„Reginald biſhop of Bath made this hoſpital near 
e thele two baths to ſocor poor people retorting i0 
« them. The King's bath is very fair and large, 
«* ſtanding almoſt in the midle of the town, and at 


« the welt end of the cathedral church. Ihe arca 
* that this bath is in is compaſſed with an high ſtone 


the brims of this bath hath a little wal 
«© compaſſing them, and in this wall be 32 arch 
« for men and women to. ſtand ſeparately in. 10 
« this bath do gentlemen reſort, The color of the 


g Antiq. Soc. min. gh G. 
v Mag. Brit. 758. 
0 Stuk, ub {ups 


TP: 33. 


Bromton Chron, p. 1142. 


Query if Camden wrote leporarium inſtead of leporeme 


Probably that of Decurio Glevi, or pm by the i image at each end that of Hetrouia herealter mentioned. 


h 80 Camden, wwhot bath? 
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« water of the baines is as it were a depe blew ſea 
4 water, and rikith like a ſething pot continually, 
« having ſumwhat a ſulphurcous and ſumwhat a 
« pleaſant ſavor. The town hath of a long ty me 
« ſyns ben continually maintained by making of 
« cloth. It appereth in the book of the antiquities 
« of the late monaſtery of Bath that king Ofric in 
« the year of our Lord 676 did ere& a monaſtery 
« of nunns at Bath. It maketh no great mention 


« of any great notable doing of Offa and of the. 


« Merches at Bath; the prior told me that after the 
« nunns there were ſecular canons at St. Peter's at 


« Bath ; peradventure Offa king of Merches ſet them 
4 there; for I have read that Oſfa did a notable act 


« there, John, a phyſician born at Tours in France 
« and made biſhop of Welles, did obtain of Henry 
« J. to ſet his ſe at Bath, and ſo he had the abbey 
« lands given to him. He pulled down the old 
« charch of St. Peter and erected a new much fairer, 
« and was buried in the midle of the preſbytery 


« thereof, whoſe image I ſaw lying there nine years 


« fince, at which time al the church that he made 
« Jay to waſt, and was unroofid, and wedes grew about 
« his ſepulchre; he erected a great palace on the 


„ ſouth-weſt fide of St. Peter's, one great ſquare 


« rower of it with other ruins yet appear. -I ſaw a 
« fair great marble tomb of a bithop of Bath, out 


« of which they ſaid that oil did diſtil, and likely; for 
his body was beaumid plentifully. 


Ther were 
« other divers biſhops buried there. Oliver King 
« biſhop of Bath began of late days a right goodlie 


4 church of St. Peter, and finitht a great piece of it. 


« The reſidue was ſince made by the priors and eſpe- 
« cially by Gibbes the laſt, Oliver King let almoſt 
all the old church go to ruin; the walls yet ſtand. 


King Edgar was crowned at St. Peter's in Bath; 
© wherupon he bore a great zeal to the town, and 
gave very great franchiſes and privileges to it, in 


knowledge whereof they pray for his ſoul in all 
« their ceremonies, and at Whitſunday tide at which 
* tyme men ſay he was crowned ther as a king 


elected at Bath every year of the townſmen and 


© fefled with his adherents by the richeſt men of the 


town i.“ The cr9/5 bath was much beautified by 
James II's queen, who came hither for an heir; of 
which the earl of Melfort erected a prophetic memo- 
nal in the bath. The King's bath has a ciſtern 
Wience the water is conveyed by pipes into the 
pump-room built 1704, where the company meet 
twice a day to drink the water. Another bath called 
the Queen's, about half as large, communicates with 
the King's, and in it the great ſpring riſes under a 


pillar with an inſcription commemorating Bladud's diſ- 


corery, and here all perſons bathe promiſcuouſly. 
The lepers and ſcrophulous cafes have a ſeparate 
bath ſupplied from the Croſs bath, and the former 
have alſo an hoſpital. The bath uſed formerly to be 
ut up till the feum was drawn of; but now it may 


be entered at any time, and in the hot weather when 


i riſes the guides at firſt coming in take ſome time to 
deanſe ir, and the bathers continue in it from morning 
io dinner time without prejudice **, 

bach water has been found to contain vitriol and 
Chre, a calcarious and marly earth, a marine ſalt, a 


itle ealcarious nitre, and vitriol, a little bitumen 


ad a very ſmall quantity of ſulphur, It is found 
uſeful in all diſeaſes of the head, nerves, and ſkin; 


| Lal, II, 3539. 2 G. 
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obſtructions of the bowels, ſchirroſities of the liver, 
ſpleen and meſentery, in moſt diſeaſes of women, in 


the ſcurvy and ſtone. Its operation is ſo ſudden and 


powerful that it requires greater preparation and 
ſtricter regimen than other waters, and attention to the 


different degrees of heat. Externally taken it will 


heat, dry, attenuate, reſolve and ſtrengthen, pre- 
vent corpulency, remove contractions, and aſſiſt in in- 
veterate gout. Internally it acts as an alterative 
and deobſtruent. The uſual time for drinking and 
bathing is fix weeks; the quantity drank from a pint 
to a quart and half a pint a day, and ſometimes a 
gallon. The ſeaſons of reſort to theſe celebrated 
baths are at ſpring and autumn, the former molt for 
health, during which pleaſure is as much if not 


more attended to. For nothing is wanting to create a 
continual rourd either of innocent amuſement, ſalu— 
tary relaxation, or pernicious luxury; and in ſome 
ſeaſons the number of families that came here at 
leaſt three quarters of the year has been calculated 


at 8000. This city is walled round with a flight 


ſtone wall pretty entire; has two plentiful and rea— 


ſonable markets and two fairs. In the town houſe 
is a coloſſean head of Apollo of bronze gilt (ſec 
plate VI.) whoſe body is ſtill ſuppoſed to be buried 
where that was found in Stall-ſtreet; ſome coins 
of Marcus Aurelius and the lower empire were found 
with it *, The ftreets are narrow but well paved, and 
the houſes very neat and handſome, built of the beau- 
tiful ſtones found in the neighbourhood. 'The two pa- 


rades for lodgings, and the ſquare, now negleQed in 


compariſon of the Circus and Creſcent erected in more 
airy and elevated parts of the town, the two long 
rooms, the different rows and ſets of lodgings taken 


ſingly, are in their ſeveral ways elegant and well propor- 
tioned, but form a crouded tout enſemble. The abbey 


church was built by biſhop King, in conſequence of a 


dream like Jacob's, which is repreſented on the weſt. 


front, but the citizens refuſing to purchaſe it at the 
diſſolution it was ſtript to the bare walls, and remained 
ſo 100 years, till biſhop Montague repaired it, and 
made it parochial. Here are two other churches 
and four chapels, beſides places of worthip for re- 
ligious of all denominations, not excepting pa— 


| Pits; a grammar-{chool founded by Edward VI. a 


charity-ſchool, a general hoſpital begun 1738, to 
which patients from all parts of the kingdom are 


admitted; three public aſſembly-rooms, a play- 


houſe, and public gardens. In buildings Bath owes 
its improvements to Mr. Wood, in pleaſures to Mr. 
Naſh ; both geniuſes in their way. The fireets have 
been diſpoſed to the beſt advantage; the guild hall 
and market place rebuilt, the north and ſouth gates 


taken down, and within theſe ten years there were 


upwards of 300 unfiniſhed new houſes in Bath, _ 
In taking down the abbey houſe 1755 to build a 
new ſet of baths called the duke of Kivgiton's, they 
found at the depth of 20 fect below the ground re- 
mains of very noble Roman baths and ſudatories, 
whoſe ſprings and drains were made ule of for the 


preſent baths. The walls were fix or ſeven feet - 
high, built of ſtone, and lined with firm red cement. 


A plan of theſe baths may be ſeenin Pl. VI. ABCD is 
a bath 41 feet by 24; EE two ſemicircular baths; FF 
two vapor baths whoſe floors were ſupported by pillars 
of bricks 14 inches. thick and 9 inches ſquare, at 


c cc, conſolidated with ſtrong mortar about 14 inches 
aſunder; the floor was compoſed of ſtrong hard 


* Horſley, p. 327. 


tiles 


79 


80 


. 


tiles about 2 feet ſquare as at ddd, on which were 
layers of very firm cement. Theſe rooms were ſet 
round with ſquare brick tubes from 16 to 20 inches 
in length as at eee e. GG furnaces to heat the vapor 
baths; HHHH warm baths with teſſelated pave- 
ments; IIII dreſſing rooms or antechambers: KKKK 
the great bath go feet by 60; L part of a leaden 
ciſtern containing water of nearly the ſame heat as the 
King's bath; M a channel to convey the water into 
the Eaſt ſquare bath; N the Weſt ſquare bath with its 
appurtenances z 1. 2. 3. 4+ baſes of pillars ſupporting 
the roof; aaaa ſteps leading down to the ſemicircular 
bath; bbbb chanels for conveying the water; ff 
two drains at the crowns of the ſemicircular baths to 
convey the water to the river l. | 2 
Correct copies of the inſcriptions given by Cam- 
den may be ſeen in Pl. VI. As it does not appear 
the legio I adjutrix was ever in Britain, Mr. Ward 
reads AD. P. F. in fig. 1. adoptivus flius. In fig, 2. 


found at Walcot, the laſt letters of the third line are 
to be read Centurio equitum m. Theſe two were in 


Horſley's time in Mr, Chives' garden where they 
had been fixed 1592. 
tizen or officer of Glevum, the antient Gloceſter. 
The fourth Mr. Ward reads in the third line Vale- 
rius Petronius . . . mulus or niulus et Tuccia or Tuictia 
Sabina. It may as well be V. Epomulus et Vidtia, or 
Victoria, or Victorina Sabina, and Dies XV, inſtead 
of D IX.V. The figures at the end are on ſe— 


parate ſtones, and have no reference to the inſcrip- 


tion though they have been united ever ſince Le- 
land's time. That on the right repreſents Victory with 


a a crown and palm branch n. The imperfect inſcriptions 
fig. 5. 6. ſtill remain, but the figures of Hercules 


Ophiuchus which Dr. Wynter rather thinks Eſcu- 
lapius, &c. are gone. Dr. Guidot and Stukeley give 
a ſepulchral inſcription found alſo at Walcot | 


VIA. JUCUNDA AN. XXX, H. S. E. 
not now to be ſeen. | N | 

The inſcription fig. 7. was found 1708 in repairing 
the Foſſe road at Walcot about one mile from Bath 


where there is a Roman camp, and various antiquities 
have been found®. It is fixed at the end of the 


cathedral in the grove: 
e SYLIVS VITA 
IIS FABRICIES 
IS. LEG. XX. VV. 
r 
VM IX ANNORXX 
IX NATIONE BE © 
I. GA EX. COLEGIO 
FABRICE. LLATV 
S8. II. . 2 


Thus to be read: Julius Vitalis Fabricienſis legionis 
vice//ume Valentis viftricis ſtipendiorum novem annorum 


viginti novem, natione Belga, ex collegio fabrice elatus 
et. Julius Vitalis is ſuppoſed to have been a mem- 


ber of a company or body of artificers belonging 


to the camp, at whoſe expence he was buried b. 

An imperfect baſſo-relievro repreſenting the 
upper. half of an equeſtrian figure, (fig. 8.) and 
fixed in the ſame place, was ſuppoſed by Dr. 


do 2 a 
Muſgrave who wrote a book about it4 to repreſent 


| Sutherland's “ Attempts to revive antient medical doctrines, 196 3. 8v0, p. 20. 


0 


m See Mr. Bowyer's obſervations on it in his Miſcellaneous Tracts. 


9 Stuk. It. I. 139. 


Fig. 3. commemorates a ci- 


G . 
Geta from a fancied reſemblance to his coins, and 
from his fondneſs for horſes. Another fragment 
diſcovered 1736, ten feet under ground, in digging 4 
vault at Mr. Atwood's a baker oppoſite the town. 
hall, exhibiting the lower half of ſuch » figure 


trampling on a proſtrate foe, very probably fixe; thi 
to its right owner, a perſon of inferior note*: 


Le VITELLIVS MA 
NIAI> Fe TANCINVS 
CIVES> HISP> CAVRIESIS 
FO. ALAE VETTONYM CR. 
ANN* XXXXVI> STIP> XXVI 
Ho $5 Ea 


Fig. 9 repreſents another ſtone found 1753 in 


digging a cellar in Stall-ſtreet, with two coins of 
Carauſius under it: e 


LOCVM RELI 
GIOSVM PER IN 
SOLENTIAM E. 
RVTVM 
VIRTVTI ET N 
AVG. REPVRGA 
TVM REDDIDIT 

- C. SEVERIVS © 
EMERITVS 5. 

EY a 


i. e. Severius at his own expence cleared and re- 


paired a ruined cemetery, and put it under the pro- 


tection of the emperor, perhaps Severus. 
Fig. 10. an altar found here 1754 near the ſame 
place, inſcribed _ 7 | 
PEREGRINVS 
SECVNDI FIL 
CIVIS TREVER 
IOV. CETIO © 
MARTI ET 
NEMETONA 
V. 8. I., M. 


was erected by Peregrinus to two new local Deities. 
Jupiter Cetius may be the Ceaicus or Ceatius of 
Camden on an inſcription given by Mr. Horſley 258 
in Cumberland, and take his name from Mount Cetius 
in Noricum, under which was the town of Cetium; and 
Nemetona one of the many local deities mentioned 


only in theſe inſcriptions. e 
Fig. II. is another altar found here 17 54, dedi 


cated to the Sulevæ, goddeſſes the ſame with or joined 
with the Campe/tres : | 
SV LEVIS 
SVLINVS 
-- *SEVLTOR* 
BRVCETI. F. 
SACRVM FL», 7 


DEAE 
SVL IM 

N: R: NE 
SVLNVS 
MATV 

RI: FIL. 


„ Horſley, 32. 


» Dodwell's crit. notes at the end of Hearne's life of Alfred. Muſgrave de ]. Vital. 1711. Gale's Ant. 1 34. Horſl. 323-325. 


4 Geta Britannicus. 1716, vo. 
f. ſua pecunia, 
v Ib, xlix. art. 46. p. 28 


* Mr, Ward (ubi ſup.) 33 Sulinus Scullor to be both proper names. 


Fecit lubens merito. 


r Stukeley, Phil. Tranſ. 488. p. 409. 
t dtukeley, Car. I. 184. Ward, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 332. 


Another found about 1 774 or 6, 24 inches high, 
10 wide, is dedicated to the ſame deities and Minerva. 


ities. 
is of 
278 
Delius 
; and 
ioned 


dedi- . 


oincd 


nerva. 


Dr. 


Dr., Muſgrave engraved a female head 21 inches 
lich, with a curious dreſs of pearls laid over the 
aded hair more common on coins than on ſtatues“, 
which he iluſtrates from that line in Juvenal, Sat. VI. 
51. 

Tot premit ordinibus tot adhuc compagibus altum 
Aedificat caput, Andromachen a fronte videbis: 5 
Poſt minor eſt, credas aliam.— 


Vertue engraved a piece of ſilver like a handler, 


chaſed with various fiſn found here. LO 

The city is governed by a mayor and corporation, 
and ſends members to parliament. The woollen ma- 
1fa&ure flouriſhes here. Sir Thomas White, lord 
mayor of London 1553, gave . 104 to be lent to 
faur poor tradeſmen inhabitants and freemen and 
clothiers, to each £.25. for one year without in- 


ereſt*, The hills about the city afford excellent 


free ſtone which hardens and grows white in the 
air; the country fix or ſeven miles round abounds 
with coal mines, and the contiguous hills are ſup- 
poſed to yield the ſame. The greateſt plenty of 
coal lies five miles north of Stoney Eaſton. On the 
hills north-weſt of Lanſdown they dig a ſort of head 


fone called Lias, blue and white, which takes a po- 


lim b. Bath gave birth to the moſt learned John Hales, 
who had ſeveral preferments at Windſor and Eaton, 
and after being plundered by the parliament, died and 
was buried at the latter place 1656; alſo ro Mr, Ben- 
jamin Robins an eminent mathematician and the real 
authorof lord Anſon's voyage, who was bornhere 1707, 
and died in the Eaſt-India Company's ſervice 1751. 
As for Gildas ſurnamed Badonicus, biſhop Tanner © 
has ſhewn he had that ſurname only from being 
born in the year in which the battle of Mons Bado- 
nicus was fought; for he was a Welſhman. 


Bathford was the manor of the lords Molins, af- 


terwards by marriage of the Hungerfords d. 


At Newton St. Lo, four miles from Bath, was a fale 


maner place like a caſtle, ſometime one of the chief 
houſes of the lords St. Lo. The lorde Haſtinges erle 
of Huntingdon had it in Leland's time e. . 

Bathſtone, Batheneſton, or Batheaſton, a ſmall vil- 


lage, over which hangs Lanſdown antiently Banneſ 


dnun, ſuppoſed Mons Badonicus, and not leſs me- 
morable in the laſt century for the battle between 
the king's forces under the marquis of Hertford, 


and the parliament's under Sir William Waller, July 


5 1642, wherein the former were victorious, but 
"ith the loſs of the brave Sir Bevil Grenville and 
aher officers. Sir Bevil's ſon John was created viſ- 
count Lanſdown and earl of Bath, and died 1701. 
His fon Charles attending his father's funeral one of 
his piſtols went off and ſhot him dead, ſo that he was 

tied at the ſame time, and was ſucceeded by his 
lon William Henry; who dying a minor, the barony 
plled to the heirs of Sir Bevil's ſecond ſon Ber- 
rd, of whom George, an elegant writer of this century, 


| Vas created lord Lanſdown by queen Anne 1711 ; but 


Jug 1734 without ifſue male the title became ex- 
ut, William earl of Bath Camden's cotemporary 
del 1623, and from his eldeſt ſon Edward the title 
Rlled 1636 to Henry heir of the ſecond earl, and 
hs lis deceaſe 1654 it was conferred on Sir John 
Wang as above. It was revived 1742 in William 

len, eſq. who died 1764, and his ſon John dy- 
"Jar before him the title became again extinct. 

e ſoil round Bath for ſome miles' diſtance, particu- 
1 | 
ING 

* 


Vox, > 


Mag. Brit. 734. 


d Ib. 834. 
f Deſcrip. of Bath, 147— 159. 
Y 
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larly to the welt as at Con and thereabouts, is ſo ſtony 
that when it is freſh ploughed the ridges look more 
like ſo many pitched cauſeways to walk on, ſo little 
earth is to be ſeen among the ſtones: yer they have 
excellent wheat here, and the farmers attribute their 


good crops moſtly to the ſtones, which if they were 


carried off would leave ſo little earth on the hard 


rock that it would not cover the corn, and ſo light 


that the wind would blow it away **. 

At Swanſwick near Bath was born 1600 the famous 
William Prynne, barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, who died 
1669, and is buried under the chapel. 

Between Bath and Briſtol a little river runs into 
the Avon, on which at Stanton Drew are the remains 
of a druidical temple of three circles of ſtones. The 
circle marked A (Plate IV, fig. 2.) 140 feet diameter 
on the top of a ſmall round hill, conſiſts of 11 large 
ſtones, each ſix feet ſquare, and the place of a 12th. 


Swanſwick, 


Stanton 
Drew. 


The ſtone marked G is of a different kind from the 
reſt. North of this circle on the ſlope of the hill is 


another marked B 378 feet diameter, conſiſting of 20 
ſtones, of which the moſt remarkable is at I, and its 


oppoſite K is different and of the ſame kind with G. 


From the centres of theſe two circles is 714 feet; and 
a line extended through them 1860 feet from the 


centre of the larger to C will terminate at Hakim's | 
coit, a ſtone 10 feet long, 6 broad, and 2 thick, 
lying on the brow of a hill on the north-eaſt fide of 


the river, At the diſtance of 375 feet eaſt from the 


centre of the circle B is the centre of a third circle 
marked D, 102 feet diameter, compoſed of 8 ſtones 6 


feet ſquare, 4 ſtanding and 4 down; one at F 25 
feet high ſurrounded by an outer ring dotted, and 


again by the four dotted concentric circles marked 
LMN O; the firſt conſiſting of 27 ſtones and 214 


feet diameter; the ſecond of 28 ſtones and 248 feet di- | 
ameter; the third of 29 ſtones and 282 feet diameter; 


and the fourth of 30 ſtones and 316 feet diameter. One 


ſtone of this outer row now ſtanding is about 3 
feet thick; but of the 114 ſtones that formed theſe 
four concentric rings remain only five ſtanding and 


ſeven broken. A line from D to B continued go 


feet weſt terminates at three ſtones (two of which are 


ſtanding, the other down) in a garden by Stanton 


Drew church. A line north-weſt 3250 feet from A 
terminates at two flat ſtones in Lower Tining field. 


In the zd figure Mr. Wood refers theſe ſeveral cir- 


cles, &c. to the Pythagorean planctary ſyſtem adopted 


by the Druids. A is the ſun, B the earth, D the 
moon, H Mercury, E Venus, G Mars, C Jupiter, F 


Saturn. 'The dotted circles denote the orbits of the 


ſeveral bodies, HI being the orbit of Mercury, EI 


that of Venus, BI that of the earth, DI that of the 


moon round the earth, GI that of Mars, CI that 


of Jupiter, FI that of Saturn; which he further 
illuſtrates by the diſtances between the ſeveral bodies 


according to this ſyſtem and the ſeveral centres and 


circumferences of theſe ciroles f. Fig. 4. exhibits a 


corner of Benjamin Donne's four ſheet map of the 


country round Briſtol, 


The .circles at Stanton Dru are vulgarly called the 
Wedding, from a tradition that a bride and her at- 
tendants were changed into theſe ſtones, and they 


have the ſame tradition about the danger of drawing 
or numbering them as about Stonehenge. A like 
circle in Staffordſhire has the ſame names, The red 


or principal ſtones here came from Okey hole : the 


„e B. B. 319. 4 Mag. Brit. 737. 
s Row:and's Mona Antiqua, ſecond ed. 


white 


view of theſe circles in their preſent ſtate from the 


The Well- 


ding. 


1 
1 


82 


Stantonbury. 
Meaſeknoll. 


Stanton prior. 


Calottiom: - 


| Peusfo rd. 


Biiſtleton. 


Biillow, 


nent betwixt the rivers of Avon and Frome. 
« rifith a hill of notable height in reſpect of the plot 


„„ 


white from Dundry hill, and the grey from the ſand 
rocks on the ſpot. Mr. Wood, from whoſe hiſtory 
of Bath this account is taken, ſuppoſes Ea and Weſt 


\ Harptre, where are remains of tlie like works, was a 


college of bards or Britiſh prieſts, founded by Bladud 
at the ſame time with his other works: and the 
top of Mendip is covered with a vaſt number of bar- 
rows. 3 | | 
Stantonbury, a high hill to the north-eaſt and Meaſe- 
knoll, another to the north-eaſt, are both fortified; 
The firſt contains thirty acres", and the road to the 
latter is called Harelane, or the military way. The 


latter camp overlooking Stanton Dru is ſuppoſed 


Loman, but without ramparts by reaſon of the pre- 
cipice of the hill, 


toſſed his coit, and had Hag's Norton given him for 


a reward of his ſtrength, and his effigy is ſtill 
| ſhewn in Chew church, about a mile from Stanton 


Dru. 


birth place of archbiſhop Sheldon 1598, who died 
1677. Here is a large camp of thirty acres called 
the Bury on top of a high hill. | 

There be two bridges of ſtone at Kaineſoam 


d whereof one of ſix great arches, now al yn rvine 
« ſtandeth holely in Gloceſterſhire, the other hard 
by ſtondeth with three great arches of tones over 
Avon river that there partith Glouceſterſhire and 
«© Somerſetſhire. Ther is a park of the king's walled 


« with ſtone hard without Kaineſham in Somerſetſhire. 


Stones figured like ſerpents wound into circles found 


ein the quarries of ſtone about Cainſham v.“ Wil- 
liam earl of Glouceſter about 1170 founded a houſe 
of black canons here, valued at J. 419. per annum®, 


The river about Cainſham is every ſpring in April 


covercd and blackened with millions of little fiſh of 
the cel kind, called Elvers, ſcarce bigger than a gooſe 


quill, ſuppoſed to be the fry of congars, whom the 


ſhads purſue and fecd on. They are taken up in 


great numbers in ſmall nets like hair ſieves, and re- 


maining very white, they are made up into little 
cakes, which are trved and eaten after they have 
by a particular method been ſtripped of their ſkins o. 
« Pensford is a praty market townlet occupied 
{© with clothing ?.“ . . 
Between this and Briſtol upon the Avon is Briſtleton, 


ahounding with the ſame fort of coal as is brought 


from Newcaſtle. Veins of this coal, which afford a 


ſtrong and cheap firing, are found from hence to Stret- 
ton and Mendip hills, as alſo northward in Glouceſter- 
ſhire. They are covered with a ſhell of a black ſtoney 


{ubſtance called Wark, which ſplits like blue late, 
but is much more brittle, and not ſo hard, and in it 
are frequently found foſſil fern and other plants“. 

© The catile and moſt part of the town of Brighteſ- 
ce to» by north ſtandeth upon a ground metely emi- 
Ther 


&« of the toun itſelf from Fromebridge, ſo goith on to 


« St, Auſtin, alias the Trinity, the cathedral church 


e and there endeth. There be in ſome parts of the 


d Aubrey, Mon. Biit. 
* Aubrey Mon, Brit, 
P LI. VII. 70. a. 
T Ib. 71. b. 


Aubrey ubi ſup, 


Tanner, 480. 


The entrance being narrow is 
barred with a high rampart “. On Meaſeknoll are 
ploughed up burnt ſtones, and they pretend that it 
was the reſidence of Hakill a giant, who from it 


Stanton prior between Bath and Kainſham was the 


& 
ce town double walls, a token that it hath been ans. 
* mented ; five inner gates of the old town, four in 
te the outer walls, and two beyond the bridge, In 
* the caſtle be two courts; in the outer is a Orear 
dungeon tower, made as it is ſaid of ſtone brought 
© out of Caen in Normandy by the redde earl of 
„ Gloureiter. A pretty church ard much lodging in 
* the ſecond area; many towers yet ſtanding in bott 
«c courts ; but all tendith to run; Eleven Pariſh 
© churches within the walls on this ſide the river; 

on the other ſide St. Thomas and the Temple, 
W hereas now St, Laurence church was ſumtime 1 
* church as it is ſaid of St. Sepulchre, where was a 


„ nunnery, and in the ſame Jane dwellid the Jews, 


* and their temple or ſynagogue is yet ſene there 
“ and now is a warehouſe, - In the ſuburbs five pariſh 
* churches. Ultra Avonam Redeliff longe pulc herinma 
© omnium ecclefia. Fanum SanQi Jacobi ſtands by 
* Broad mead by N. from the caſtle, on a hilly 
ground, and the ruins of it ſtand hard buttyn 
the caſt end of the pariſh-cliurch. Robert conſul 


„ rownte of Glouceſter buried in the quier in the 
© middle of it in a ſepulchre of grey marble ſet 


* upon fix pillars of a ſmall height. In his tomb 


© was found a writing in pärchment containing the 


« time of his death, and what he was. A breycr 


in Briſtol has this writing. This St. James was 4 


«cell to Tewkeſbury. St. Mary Magdalene's a 
© howſe of nuns ſupreſſyd on the north fide 


* of the towne. One Henry Gawnt a knight 


* ſometime dwelling not far from Brandon hill by 


* Brightſtow erected a college of prieſts with a 


© maſter on the green by St. Auguſtine's, and ſone 
ce after he changed the firſt ſoundation into a certain 


* kind of religion, and was governor of the houſe 


«© himſelf, and lies buried in the veſtry under a flat 
&« ſtone. 
land by the year. 


<« friars in Brightſtow. Tauum Auguſtini nunc S. Tri. 
* nitatis. Inſcriptio in porta. Rex Henricus 2. & doninus 
&« Robertus filius Hardingi filii regis Daciæ hujus mono- 
« fterts primi fundatores 4,” One Shepward, a mer- 


chant of Briſtol, made the right high and coſtly 


tower of St. Stephen”, St. Auſtin's was firſt a priory 
of black canons, changed t. Henry II. into an abbey, 


whoſe revenues were valued at . 670. per annum. 


Henry VIII. 1542, changed it into a cathedral by 


the name of the Holy Trinity, founding therein 2 


biſhop, dean, ſix prebends, one archdeacon, fix 


minor canons, a deacon and ſubdeacon, fix lay clerks, 
ſix choriſters, two grammar ſchoolmaſters, four almſ- 


men, &c. who were endowed with the ſcite, church, 
and moſt of the lands of the old monaſtery*. All the 


weſt part of the church was demoliſhed in the civil war, 


or as ſome think never built. The eaſt part is in a light 
ſtile of building erected t. Edward I. and II. by abbot 
Knowle, who died 1332, and has a monument here, 3 
has abbot Newland, alſo the founder Robert Firzharding 


and lady 1170, and Thomas the ſecond*, Maurice ſon 


of Thomas 1281, Thomas his ſon 1309, Maurice 30 


his ſon 1326, Paul Buſhe the firſt biſhop, and fire 


others. In the north aile wall is a knight under 2 


| ſingular arch, of which there are others about the 


church called the Aont's Col, which being 


i or Mizknol. Stuk. It. * 141. | ; 
= Lel. VII. 76. a. 
3% G | 


a» Tanner, 469. „ G. Pennant III. 116. 
4 Lel. VII. 68. b. 69. b. by 


p | 
Dugd. I. 352. opene 4 


This had at the diſſolution 300 mark of 


This Henry had a brother 
called fir Maurice Gaunte : he founded the black 


Nun. 


| by 
ein 2 
. 
erks, 


alm. 


urch, 
the 
| war, 
light 
abbot 
Te, 43 
rd1ng 


ce ſon 


ce 30 


d five. 


1der a 


ut the 


being 
* I 16, 


pened 


colin immediately appeared the body wrapr firſt in a 
hag of horſe hair, and then encloſed in leather, 


vhich being placed in the coffin the whole was 


lightly filled up with earth. The cloyſters lead to 
the Chapter-houſe which 1s handſomely ornamented 
with Gothic work. The gate anſwers to Camden's 
deſcription, being curiouſly built of one large circular 
nuch richly ornamented: within are Saxon interlaced 
arches, and on the north ſide ſtatues of a king, 4 
knight, and a religious, probably Henry II, the 
founder, and the firſt prior, and underneath is the in- 
ſeription with arms: on the ſouth ſide are two 
ſtatues of eccleſiaſtics, and two of laymen, perhaps 
referring to abbot Newland and R. Eliot, who built 
this gate t. Henry VIII. u Below the hill is a leſſer gate 


Vith a round arch. The Deanry was built by Dr. 


Warburton. The beautiful croſs erected 1373, and 


high, and has eight ſtatues of kings; John, Henry 

Il, Edward HF and IV. Henry VI. Elizabeth, 

Janes I. Charles TI. 75 1 
St Mary's Redcliffe without the walls is built in 


ſorm of a croſs, with a high centre tower and rich 
ſtone roof. In the ſouth croſs in a chapel are the rwo 
tombs of the founder William Canning with an epi- 


taph in Latin and Engliſh over him. Another fi- 
milar monument, ſaid to be for his ſteward. A 


tablet for ſir William Penn, knight, vice admiral of 


England, father of the famous William Penn. 


The mayor's chapel in College green is a light elegant 


building, very long and high in proportion to the 


breadth. It has a curious antient aile and beautiful | 


veltry, wherein was formerly a Confeſſionary. It be- 
longed to Gaunt's hoſpital, and has monuments for the 
two ſounders, and fir H. Gaunt, brother to Maurice, 
one of the Botetourts, and Sulley biſhop of Landaff, 
1516, whoſe heart was buried here. The charity 


children ſing altetnately during ſervice. The hoſpital 


to which it belonged was founded by Maurice Gaunt 


before 1229 for a chaplain and 100 poor; his nephew 


Gurnay added a maſter and three chaplains, and it 
was valued at C. 112. per annum Temple church 
tower leans to the ſtreet like that at Bologna five or 


lx feet from the perpendicular. Other religious foun- 


lations were St. Mary Magdalen nunnery by Eva, 


fer annum J. Black friars by Sir Maurice Gaunt -?. 
Greyfriars in Lewin's mead before 1234 % White 
Friars, the faireſt houſe in Briſtol overagainſt the 
key, aſcribed to Edward I. when prince 1267 ®. 
Auſtin Friars by the Montacutes t. Edward II.. The 
Llendaries or gild of the clergy and commonalty as 
od as Robert earl of Glouceſter, valued at J. 20. 
fer annum d. Here were alſo fix hoſpitals, beſides 
Wo in Redcliffe founded by Canning or his ex- 
<utore, and a third, Theſe all ſtill ſubſiſt, with 
no of the others, and an almſhouſe on St. Michael's 
ull, and Burton in the town. St. Bartholomew's 
boſpital is now the grammar ſchool e. | 
Ne The haven by Avon floweth about two miles 
; above Brightſtow bridge. King Stephen took the 
om of Brighſtow by force from Robertus conſul*,” 
** Cath. II. 761. 


el. Speed. Tanner, 48 
| . , Zo 
Le. Tan, 479. 481.483. 


* Tanner, wage 8 
Lan. Ib. 


f Leland, Ib. 70. b. 71. b. 72. a. 
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ened a few years ago, on taking up the lid of the 


The caſtle has been long ſince demoliſhed. See it 
deſcribed by William of Worceſter, p. 262. 269. On 
the hill behind the city are works and a fort raiſed 
in the civil wars. The exchange ſtands in the centre 


of the city where four ſtreets meet, and on each 
ſide of the ſtreet near it are a number of braſs tables 
on pillars like ſundials, with arms and inſcriptions and 


dates, erected between 1585 and 1635 and others 
before St. Thomas's church, and neat the key, per- 
haps for tranſacting buſineſs and counting money on. 
Briſtol found an eſpecial benefactor in Sir Thomas 


White its mayor and founder of St. John's college, 


Oxford, who gave LF. 2000. the intereſt of which 
is lent to poor clothiers for ten years. This city 
was taken by the king 1643, and being afterwards 


retaken by the parliament next year in leſs than four 
weeks, it coft prince Rupert his majeſty's favour, he 
having undertaken to hold it out as many months. 
heiphtned 1633, was removed into the college green, 
and ſince purchaſed by Mr. Hoare, and ſet up at the 
entrance of his gardens at Stourhead. It is forty feet 


It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, ſends 
two members to parliament, and has two weekly 
markets and ſeveral fairs. The principal key is on 


the Frome, and a leffer called the Back* on the 
Avon 5. The bridge over the latter has been rebuilt 


intirely clear of houſes, „„ 
James IJ. conferred the title of earl of Briſtol 1622 


on John lord Digby of Sherburn twice his ambaſſador 


to Spain. He was ſucceeded 1653 by his ſon George, 


Earls of 
Briſtol. : 


and he 1676 by his ſon Jobn, with whom both titles 


expired 1698. This title was revived by queen 


Anne 1714 in the perſon of John lord Harvey of 


Ickworth c. Suffolk, who dying 17 50 was ſucceeded by 


his grandſon George William; he in 1775 by his brother 


John Auguſtus, and he in 1779 by his brother Fre- 
derick, biſhop of Derry, fourth and preſent earl. 


This city gave birth to Eraſmus's frend Grocyne, 


Eliot, merchant, who diſcovered Newfoundland 1527; 
Toby Matthews archbiſhop of York, whom Camden 
calls Theologus praſtantiſſimus, who died 1628; John 
Fowler fellow of New College Oxford, a divine and 


printer at Lovain and Antwerp, who died 1579; Dr. 


Francis Gliſſon an eminent phyſician who diſcovered 
certain new veins, and died 1677; William Child, Dr. 
of Muſic in the reign of Charles Il; and the learned 
antiquary John Lewis, miniſter of Margate, born 1673, 
who died 1747. A mile from the city cloſe under 
the romantic lofty rocks is the Hot well much reſorted 


; | do as a cleanſer and ſweetner of the blood, and of uſe in 
widow of Robert Fitz Harding, valued at J. 21. 


decays and conſumptive habits. Its taſte is exceeding 
ſoft and pleaſant; it is luxewarm, and without ſmell, 
and contains a ſmall portion of acid and ſulphur. It 
is an aſtringent, and uſed with ſucceſs externally 
in ſcrophulous and ulcerous caſes. It is taken in 
a morning faſting, and in the afternoon. . 


Greek profeſſor at Oxford, who died 1 522, æt. 80; Hu gh 


Briſtol wells. 


Mr. Owen obſerves of the Briſtol cryſtals, that 


they are of two ſorts, one ſolid, the other hollow: 
ſome of the firſt are perfectly clear, and colour- 


leſs, and a few a little whitiſh, They have natu- 


rally a perfe& poliſh, About Clifton they reſemble 
table diamonds, but where the pyramids ſtand up- 
wards they have the appearance of roſe diamonds, 


and ſome have ſo many angles and reflections that 
they appear like cluſters of brilliantss About 


King's Weſton the cluſters riſe higher, and are more 


romantic. 


Y Ib. 480. 2 Ib. 482. 2 Ib, 
« Lel. Tanner, Ib. 


Hung 
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Minchin 
Barrow. 


1 


Hung rode, about a three mile lower in the 
tc haven than Brightſtow. About a mile lower is 
&« Ryng's rode d. | | | 
At Alford a village twenty-four miles ſouth of 
Bath is a mineral water of a nauſeous bitter taſte 


uſed with ſucceſs againſt ſcurvy, jaundice, and ob- 
ſtructions. At Lincombe near Bath is another mi- 


neral water, whoſe efficacy has been experienced in 


the like caſes, in cachexies, obſtructions of the 


liver, and ſcrophulous caſes. 
At Bearwe, Minchin Barrow, or Barrow Gurney, 
ſouth-weſt of Briſtol was a Benedictine nun- 


nery founded by Gurnay, lord of Stoke Hamden, 


before 1200, valued at C. 23. 14s. 3d. per annum, 


and made a fair dwelling houſe by Drew of 
| Briſtol i. 4 5 1 ö 85 


Sir William Dugdale * mentions Hun and Ear- 
nulpb as earls of Somerſet in the Saxon times 


in the ninth century, and Sweyn , eldeſt ſon 
of earl 
Hereford, Glouceſter, and Bucks. But he does 


Godwin, as carl of Oxford, Somerſet, 


not ſeem to admit William de Moion's claim to this 


title as Brook does: on whom Vincent ® re- 
marks that the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet 
going together under one ſheriff did alſo form 


one common earldom. But between him and 


his deſcendant Reginald he inſerts king John 
from Mathew of Weſtminſter, p. 257. Hoveden, 


373» b, 377. b. Matthew Paris, 149: and William 


Longeſpe, earl of Saliſbury. Brooke confirms Re- 


ginald's title by his charter granting Axminſter 
to Newham abbey, where he was buried l. 


The title lay. dormant after the attainder of the 
Protector, uncle to Fdward VI. James I. created 


A h Let; 1b. 70. b. 


i Lel. Ib. 68. a, Tanner, 472. 


G A. 
his favourite fir Richard Carr earl of Some, 
who, with his lady, was afterwards convicted of th 
death of fir Thomas Overbury, and ſentenced to die 
but impriſoned till his death 1645. He was buried 
in Covent-garden church *, and left only a daughte, 
On the reſtoration the title of duke of Somerſ 
was conferred on William Seymour, the Protegur, 
great grandſon, who had been preceptor to Challes 
I. when prince of Wales, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
his cauſe at the battle of Lanſdown and elſewhere 
offered to die for him with three other earls of hi 
privy council, and paid the laſt duty to his corpſe, 
He enjoyed his new honours only ſeven weeks, and 


was ſucceeded by his grandſon William, who died 


under age 1671, and was ſucceeded by his uncle Jun. 
He dying 1675 without iſſue, the title reverted to 
Francis grandſon to Francis Seymour third grand. 
ſon of Edward earl of Hertford, ſon of the pro- 
tector, and next brother to William the ſecond 
duke. He was ſhot dead 1678 by the huſband 
of a lady in Italy, to whom he had offered ſome 


rudeneſs, and was ſucceeded by his brother Char 


who, after figuring with diſtinguiſhed probity in 


the reign of James II. and throughout the Reyo- 


lution, cloſed a long and honourable life in his 86h 


year, 1748, and was ſucceeded by his eldeft and 
only ſurviving ſon Algernon who died 1749, 


and his only ſon dying before him the dukedom 


and barony devolved on fir Edrard Seymour 
bart. the ſeventh in lineal deſcent from Edyard 


firſt duke of Somerſet. He died 1758, and was 


ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, ninth and preſent 


duke. 3225 0 . 


* L 11. 


Rat | 


Allium ampelopraſum. Great round headed Gar- 
ick; in the Holms in the Severn Sea. | 
© oleraceum. Wild Garlick with an herbaceous 

triated flower; in meadows near Briftol. 

Andromeda poli ifolia. 

mary; hear the beginning of Mendip hills on 
the way from Bath. 

Aſparagus officinalis. Sparagus or Sptiage 4 1 in the 

' marſhes near Bri/to! below Look's Folly. 

Aſplenium Ceterach, Spleenwort or Miltwaſt ; on the 

© ftone walls about Briſtol plentifully. 

— — Ruta mararia. White Maidenhair; on 

old walls and wet chinks of rocks at Bar, and 
on walls at Briſtol. 

— Scolqpendrium. Harts tongue: in ſhady 

ſtoney places: between Bath and Briſtol. 

Braſſica muralis. Wild Rock et; on old walls: about 

7: 

Bromus ſquarroſuts.. 

Glaſtenbury. 
Carduus eriophorus. 


L 


Corn Brome. graſs; ; in flelds neat 


Woolly headed -Thiftlez in 


mountainous meadows and paſtures of a chalky 


ſoil : about Briſtol, and in many barren fields. 
Carex digitata. Digitated Carex ; ; in woods and 
woody places: near Bath: . 


Chara tomentoſa. Brittle Chara; on a bog near 18 1 


ball wood near Bath, 
Cicuta viroſa. 
boggy grounds at Shipton Mallet. 


Downs near the Severn. 
— ſalicifolius._ 
meadows and paſtures : near Brean Downs. 
Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saffron; in ſome 

meadows about Bath. 


Convallaria Polygonatum (3 A variety of ſweet ſmell- 


fide of Mendip Hills. 
Cotyledon Iutea. Yellow Navel wortz on moiſt 
walls and ſtones. Hudſon in his Flora Anglica 


- brought from this county. 
—— unbilicus, Navelwort, Kidneywort, or 


places: at Briſtol, and on walls at Shipton Mallet, 
Cratcegus Aria. White Beam tree; on the rocks 
overagainſt 87. Vincent's rock, and in many other 


places among other ſhrubs and trees on hilly and 
_ rocky grounds. 


and on Mendip hills. 
—— rotundifolium. Round leared Craneſbill ; 
on walls and on roofs, and in paſtures of a For 
foil about Bath and Briſtol plentifully. 
Helleborus foetidus. Great baſtard black Hellebore, 
Bearsfoot, or Setterwort ; in the woods between 
Gounsberry and Blackwell plentifully. 


ſhore near Weſton ſuper mare. 
lippoerepis comoſa. Tufted Horſeſhoe Vetch; in 
| meadows and paſtures of a chalky ſoil : on the 
bills about Bath, and berween Bath and Marl- 
borough, 
lypocheeris glabra. Smooth Weed ; in moun- 
ow meadows, and at Briſtol. 


Uyrus flvefiris, Narrow leaved Peaſe everlaſt- 
Vor, 1, | 


Marſh Ciſtus, or Wild. Roſe- 


Long leaved Water Hemlock; ME 
Ciſtus polifolius. Mountain Dwarf Ciſtus; on Brean | 


Sallow leaved Ciſtus; in andy | 


ing Solomon's ſeal; in the woods on the north 


mentions having ſeen this plant in a garden, | 


Wall pennywort; on old walls and moiſt ſtoney 


Dianthus glaucus, Mountain Fink; on Chedder rocks. 
Geranium phæum. Spotted Craneſbill; ; at Carton 


lerniaria glabra g. Sea Rupturewort; on the Severn 


$SOMERSETSHIR F. 


Rare Plants found in Somerſetſhite. 


ing; in woods and hedges: Between Bath and 
Briſtol plentifully. 
Lepidium pætræum. Mountain Dittander; on walls 
about Briſtel, common and at Uphill. | 
Lichenminiatus. ClondyLiverwort; '] Sc 1 hb, 
ſaccatus. Round Liverwort; 
vulpinus. Gold Liverwort; on trunks and 
branches of trees; on branches of heath, and on 
maountainous heaths. | 
Lithoſpermum effcinales Gromwell, Gromill, or 
Graymill in woody places, and about Briſtol. 
purpuro. -coeruleum. The leſſer creeping 
Gromwell ; in woody and mountainous paſtures, 
and near Taunton. 
Oenanthe crocata; Hemlock Dropwort; in watery 
places and on banks of rivers. 
_ Bridgewater. 


Ornithogalum pyrenaicum. Spiked Star 4 Bethle- 


hem with a greeniſh flower; on a hill three 
miles from Briſtol in the way to Bath. 


— ramoſa. Branched Broom rape; in corn 


fields and dry paſtures about Glaſtenbury. 
Oſmunda Lunaria. Moonwort; about Bath, eſpe- 


cially at a place called Carey two miles from 


Bruton, in the next cloſe to the church- yard. 
Phyteuma orbicularis. 


bury hill and Beacon bill, in the way to Bath. 


5 Pimpinella dioica. Rock Parſley; on Uphill. 


Polypodium aryopterzs. 


Branched e Y 08 
© "— hills. 


places. About Briftol and on Mendip bills. 


e fragile s. A ny of e on Men- 


dip hills, 


—ä— vulgare y Cambricum "Janne Polypody; | 


in a ſteep lane near Mendip hills, 

Pteris aquilina G. A variety of female Fern or 
Brake; on Mendip hills. | 

Roſa ſpingſiſſima (8, A variety of the Burnet roſe; in 
a lane deſcending towards Shipton Mallet, 

Salſola fruticoſa. Shrub Stonecrop or Glaſſwort; on 
the ſea ſhore. In the Holms in the Severn Sea. 


Saxifraga hypnordes, Trifid Sengreen z on Chedder 
rocks. 


Scripus Holeſchoenus. 
the ſea ſhores. 5 | 
Senecio ſaracenicus. Broad leaved Ragwort; in wet 
meadows and paſtures and in hedges ; at 9hipton 


Round headed Bulcuſb on 


Mallet; by the ſide of a ſmall river between 


Wells and Glaſtenbury, and elſewhere. 
SBerapias latifolia y paluſtris. A variety of broad 


leaved baſtard Hellebore; in marſhes near Ship- 
ton Mallet. 


Thalicrum minus. Leſſer Meadow Rue; on Chedger Cl; 77 | 
Trichomanes Tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge Trichomanes; 


in a ſhady lane at Shipton Mallet. 
Trifolium flellatum. 


plentifully. 


Utricularia minor. Leſſer hooded Milfoil; ; in muddy 


ditches and bogs. Near Glgſtenbury plentifully. 


Vaccinium Oxycoccus. Cranberries, Moſsberries, or 
Moorberries; in turfy marſhes. Near Glaſtenbury. 
Vicia lutea. Yellow Vetch; on Glaftenbury Tor hill, 


—— ſylvatica, Tufted Wood Verch ; in Smock hall. 
wood near Bath. 


2 VIII. 


At Bath and | 


Horned Rampions with a 
round head or ſpike of flowers; between Suu. 


— fragile. Brittle W in dry ſtoney on 


Teaſel headed Trefoil; in mea- 
dows and paſtures near the ſea. Near Briſtol 
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T711,TSHIRE, which was alſo part of the 
Belge, is a midland county, called by the 
Saxons Wil-perda, in vulgar Latin Miltonia, ſrom 


game from the river Willy. It is bounded on the 
weſt by Somerſetſhire; on the eaſt by Berks and 
Hants, on the north by Glouceſterſhire, and on the 
ſouth by Dorſet and part of Hants, The county has 
deen diſtinguiſhed for its men of valour, who, as 


daimed for their ſingular bravery the honour of 


- Devon a diſtin regiment in the Engliſh army. Nor 
is it leſs fertile in all the neceſſaries of life, and en- 
riched with delightful proſpects. 5 

| The north part diverſified by pleaſant hills was 


_ antiently covered with extenſive woods, which are 


now almoſt deſtroyed, and watered with clear rivers. 
The J, chief of Britiſh rivers, which afterwards 
aſſumes the name of Tamiſit, (with other leſſer 
rivers to be mentioned in their place), while yet but 
a ſmall ſtream paſſes through it. The ſouth part is a 
ſpacious and graſſy plain feeding innumerable flocks 


county, which is for the moſt part level and plain, 
is divided by a ditch of extraordinary work running 
many miles from eaſt to weſt, called by the inhabi- 
tants Wanſdike ®, and vulgarly believed to have been 
made by the Devil on a Wedneſday. It is called by 
the Saxons Wodene ydic, q. d. Woden's or Mercury's 


father of the Saxon nation. I always thought it a 
vork of the Saxons made to divide the kingdoms of 
the Mercians and Weſt Saxons. For this ſpot was 
the ſcene of war while each of thoſe people ſtrove. to 
enlarge their territories. 
„ the little village of Woodensburge, where the moſt 

wrlike king of the Weſt Saxons Ceaulin de- 
tending his territories A. D. 590 received ſuch a 
ſhock from the Britans and Saxons in a bloody battle 


exile, an obje of pity even to his enemies. At this 
Pare alſo, not to mention other actions, Ina the 
Weſt Saxon and Ccolred the Mercian fought a 
bale with equal ſarceſs. Of the ſame kind was the 
itch by which Offa divided the Britans from his 
Nercian ſubjects, (11 called Offa's dike and others 
ae yet to be ſeen among the Eaſt Angles to keep 
aß the inroads of the Mercians, of which at large in 
their Erle. | 
* 5 north part of Wilts the Thames runs by the 
5 Creclade, by others called Gretelade from 
8 reek Philoſophers as ſome too eaſily believe, 
* according to the hiſtory of Oxford, founded 
"0 this place is Lediard Tregoze, the ſeat of the 


ä pa of the beſt ſcholars of his age, 


1. alle e and there 1687 
is called Medig 
inchefter, 


5 


Wilton antiently the chief town, which took its 


Joannes Sarisburienſis tells us in his Polycraticon*, 


forming together with the men of Cornwall aud 


of ſheep, and watered by rivers, brooks, and 
running ſprings of its own. The middle of the 


duch: 1 conceive from Moden the idol and ſuppoſed 


And on this ditch ſtands 


that he was obliged ro quit his country, and die in - 


m nn; | | 
WN here afterwards removed to Oxford. 


and biſhop of Chartres. G. 
a large parcel of Roman coins were dug up in an urn. 


knightly family of &.. John, which Margaret Beaus 


champ, afterwards dutcheſs of Somerſet, gave to her 
ſecond ſon Oliver Sr. John. It came to her as heireſs 
of Pateſhull, Grandiſon, and Tregoze, illuſtrious 
names, Near this is Wotton Baſſet, which the name 
ſhews to have belonged to the noble family of Baſer, 
In the laſt age it was the reſidence, as I have heard, 
of the duke of York, who incloſed here a large 
park for deer. 
Breden foreſt, extends far and wide, which was 
dreadfully ravaged by Erhelwakd Clito and his Daniſh 
allies in A. D. 505. On its weſt fide gently flows 


Wotton Baſſe. 


Beyond this Bredon wood, now | 


Breden foreſt, 


the river Avon already mentioned, which riſing on the 


north edge of the county runs ſouth, and was, as 
Ethelwerd*® obſerves formerly the boundary between 
the Weſt Saxon and the Mercian kingdoms, at 


which ſeveral conſiderable battles have been fought. 
While it is ſmall it paſſes the hill above it on which 


Malmſbury is ſituated, which after having received ang- 


ther brook it almoſt incloſes. This is a handſome town 


Malnfoury, 


famous for the woollen manufacture, built as we find 


in the Eulogium Hiſtoriarum, together with the caſtles 


of Lacock and Tetbury, by Dunwallo Molmutius, 
a Britiſh king, and called Caer Bladon. Being 


deſtroyed by war, a caſtle is faid to have ariſen 


out of its ruins, which our anceſtors called in 


their language Inzelbopne, when the Saxon kings 


had their palace at Cuerdurburge, now the little 
village of Brokenbridge, ſcarce a mile from hence. 


It was known by no other name than Ingelborne for 


a long time, till Maidulphus an Iriſh-Scot of great 
learning and ſanity, ſtruck with the pleaſant prove 
that grew up under this hill, led a ſolitary life there; 
and afterwards opening a ſchool, and devoting him- 
ſelf to a monaſtic life, together with his ſcholars, 
founded a ſmall religious houſe there. 


Cucr Bladone 


Ingellorne. 


| Brotenbridge. 


From this 


Maidulphus the place, inſtead of Ingelborne, took 


the name of Maildulfſburge. 
Bede 4 Maildulph's city ©; and afterwards by con- 


It is called by 


traction Malmeſbury, and by ſome hiſtorians, and in 


antient grants to it Me/dunum, Maldubury, and Mal- 


dunſburg. Among the diſciples of Maildulphus the 


moſt eminent was Aldelm, who was appointed to 
ſucceed him, and by the help of Eleutherius, biſhop 


Aldhe!m, 


of the Weſt Saxons*, and owner of the place, built 


here a fair abbey, over which he firſt preſided ; and 


from him this town is called in an antient MS. Alcel- 


mesbirig. But this name was foon loſt, though the 
memory of the man, who was canoniſed, remains. On 
his Feſtival here is a great fair, and a company of 
ſoldicrs is drawn. out to prevent diſturbances among 


the great concourſe of people on this occaſion. 


 Aldhelm deſerves to be immortalized, nat only 
for his ſanctity, but for his learning, if we make 


due allowance for the ignorance of his times. For 

he was the firſt Saxon who wrote Latin, and firſt 

taught the Saxons to make Latin verſes, and thus 

performed what he had engaged for in theſe lines; 
2 VI. c. 18. 


MS. G. 
4 Eccl. Hitt, V. C. 18. 


Muenſia in the regiſter of this bouſe in the hand of the king's remembrancer of the Exchequer, 


Prim 


' 
' 
| 


5 — 


— — 


8 weak. 
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88 


William of 
A®z\neſbury, 


S 8:4 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſity 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas, 

Grant me but life, whenever I come home 
With me the Muſe from Pindus' top ſhall come: 


The great Athelſtan thoſe this Aldelm after his death 
for his patren Saint, and on this account he granted 
conſiderable privileges to the town, endowed the abbey 
in an ample manner, and choſe it for his burying 
place, where the tywnspeople ſtill ſhew his monu- 
ment. From his reign the abbey continued to flouriſh 
in great wealth, and among other very learned men 
produced William, hence called of Malmeſbury, to 


whoſe learned diligence the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


hiſtory of England has great obligation. The town 
depended in a manner on the abbey, and was for- 


tified by Roger biſhop of Salisbury, who, in the war 


between Henry of Anjou and king Stephen, built 


here walls and a caſtle, which once held out againſt 


Henry Il. That magnificent prelate raiſed here and 
at Salisbury “ at a great expence very extenſive and 


* beautiful buildings, the ſtones of which were ſo laid 
a that the joints could ſcarcely be ſeen, and the whole 


ce wall looked like one ſtone,” The caſtle was not long 
after demoliſhed for the convenience of the monks by 
licence from king John, in order to enlarge the abbey, 
which received continual acceſſion of wealth and 
buildings till the fatal ſtorm which deſtroyed the re- 


ligious houſes of England. Then were diſſipated the 


revenues and riches amaſſed during ſo many years, 
which were deemed by our forefathers © the prayers 
* of the faithful, the price of ſin, and the pa- 
ce trimony of the poor *.“ This church would have 
undergone the common fate, and been pulled down, 


had not one Stump, a wealthy clothier, by much 


ſolicitation, but more expence, redeemed it for the uſe 


of the townſmen, who converted it into a pariſh- 


Calne. 


church, and the greateſt part of it ſtill remains. 
The Avon runs from Maildulph's city to Danſſey, 
which gave name to the knights its poſſeſſors, formerly 


conſiderable hereabouts, from whom it came by the 
EHaſterlings (commonly called Strudlings), to the 


Danvers family, of which Henry Danvers has 
lately by favour of king James obtained the title and 
honour of baron Danvers of Dantſey. Six miles from 
hence the Avon receives from the eaſt a rivulet 
which runs through Calne, a little old town, on a 


ſtoney ſoil adorned with a fair church. Upon the 
controverſy between the Monks and Prieſts about the 


celibacy of the clergy a great council was called 
here, A. D. 977. In the midſt of the diſpute the 


floor of the council chamber where the ſeveral 


orders were aſſembled gave way, by the breaking 


of the beams, and biſhops, lords, and nobles fell 


together. Many were hurt by the ruins, many killed; 
only Dunſtan, who prefided in the council, and was 


on the ſide of the monks, eſcaped unhurt, which mi- 


racle, as it was accounted in that age, is thought to 
have in an eſpecial manner conſirmed the monkiſh 


ee 8 | 


Chippenham 


Lyppan what 


From hence the Avon now increaſed goes to Chip- 
penbam, Saxon Cyppan Pam, now famous only for its 


market, whence it has its name. For the Saxon 


Lyppan fignifies to buy, and Lypman a buyer or mer- 
chant, as with us to cheapen and chapman, and among 
the Germans coppman. In that age it was a royal vill, 
and bequeathed by king Alfred to his youngeſt 


® Diviſge, by his continuator, p. 521. and by Newburgh, p. 34. 


v Elizabeth daughter ot fir Richard Beauchamp of Powick and Worceſter, By his ſecond wife he ” alſo two ſons who died of the 
ſweating ſickneſs, and two mere daughters. Dugd. Bar, ll, 88, e | 


G F. 


daughter. Here is nothing now remarkable but i bach wi 
church built by the lords Hungerford, 1; I = ſed t 
by their arms ſcatfered about it. Oppoſite "4g Montjoy: 
but further from the river, is Ohm, now a ſmal g Faſt fr 
village, antiently a royal vill of king Ethelreg 4 where Kit 
and famous for the retirement of the earls of Cg. the Danes 
wall, from whence is ſeen the antient caſle of do ule a 
Caſtlerombe, rendered illuſtrious by its lordz the cull England. 
Walters of Dunftavill, from whoſe family are == * biſhop of 
p f ef. 
cended the Wriotheflies, earls of Southampton, But and high! 
Petronilla daughter and ſole heireſs of the aſt of Bono; 
Walter married Robert de Monifort, by whom the aforement 
had a ſon William, who ſold this caſtle and its pu- ſtands 7 
tenances to Bartholomew Badilſmere, from whom ! frm and 
underſtand it came to the Scropes, who have held i erer daes not 
ſince. But to return to the river, on which are trade, an 
Leckham, the eſtate of the famous family of Bainard, ; , to the dut 
where Roman coins are frequently found: and "a — this rival, 
cock, where the religions lady Ela, eounteſs of Q,. «i its broad 
lisbury, in her widowhood founded 1232 a nunnery hill, and 
in honour of the Virgin Mary and St. Bernard, in king of th 
which ſhe devoted herſelf to God. She founded bis kinſm 
nomer = 88 = BT of 
From hence the Avon, covered with trees, proceeds its courſe | 
not far by Brumham, once the ſeat of the barons Brun The we 
St. Amand, before it receives from the eaſt 2 ſouth by - 
ſmall river which riſes near the caſtle De Vjes. the Thynn 
Deviſes, or The Vies, called Diviſio ® by Florence of Ny the neatel 
Worceſter, and Vi/e by Newbrigenſis. It was a deen bur 
noble caſtle, antiently fortified both by nature and called fro 
art, but has now ſuffered much by time. Roger | famous ma 
- biſhop of Salisbury, whom fortune had raiſed from nich he! 
a poor pariſh prieſt to the ſecond rank in the kingdom, maidens, | 
was at an immenſe expence to make this ſuperior to 2 had beforc 
all the caſtles in England. But fortune, as a certain of the Jo 
writer obſerves, never raiſed any man to ſuch a height Henry VI. 
as not to threaten him in proportion to the favours with the 
ſhe had heaped on him. King Stephen, who bore Ie Meigne 
this biſhop a grudge, forced from him both this caſtle therto falf 
and that of Shirburn, together with the great wealth for their 
he had amaſſed, and reduced the wretched old man Place has 
to ſuch extremities by hunger and impriſonment, that near it fro 
between the fear of death and the miſeries of life have take 
he loathed life without knowing how to die, At Or betwee 
this time was agitated, and I may ſay thoroughly dil- Throug 
cuſſed, the queſtion whether the canon law allowed the lttle 1 
biſhops to hold caſtles, or if they were indulged this Cuatiana 
favour, whether they were not obliged in dangerous "hich too 
times to ſurrender them to the king. | l dives un 
The Avon, after receiving this little river, flows : VERu 
weſtward, and ſoon after another rivulet falls into it | 1 A 
from the ſouth, which gives name to the houſe built h 7p 
on it, which we call Broke, This was the antient Lo # antieny 
reſidence of John Paveley, lord of the hundred of Witch 
Weſtbury, and afterwards gave title of baron to pn 
Robert Willughby, who becauſe of his deſcent from * 246 
Paveley by the Cheneys was advanced to this It is * 
title by Henry VII. with whom he was an &- uh A 
pecial favourite, and ſometime admiral of his fleet. 5 th 
On this account he bears a rudder for his arms, as he a b 
Pompey when admiral of the Roman fleet ſtamped ag 48 
a prow on his coins. This family fading in its bloſ⸗ on * 
ſom was ſoon extinct. He left, however, 4 {on | d 7 
Robert lord Brook, who by his firſt wife“ had Ed. 0 ted, 
ward, who died a little before his father, leaving aa th Neun 
only daughter married to fir Fulk Grevull, and by bis Neg "a 
* Council of Gran, | "ag at \ 
And fo 
CTY 
| ſecond 0 Naben 


font wiſe two daughters, by wh IS fine TIP 
paſſed to the marquis of Wincheſter and lord 
1 from hence lies Edindon, antiently Eathandune, 
where king Alfred in one of his greateſt battles gave 


the Danes à molt fortunate check, and obliged them 


to take a folemn oath immediately to depart from 
Eogland. In the ſame place William de Edindon, 
viſhop of Winton, native of it, and named after it, 
and highly eſteemed by Edward III. founded a college 
of Bonhommes, as they were called. But on the 
aforementioned rivulet a little higher up on a hill 
lands Trubridge, antiently Tnu dab hq, d. d. a 
brm and truſty bridge. Whence it has this name 
daes not appear. It is remarkable for its clothing 
:rade, and ſhews the remains of a caſtle belonging 
do the dutchy of Lancaſter '*. The Avon increaſed by 


« broad ford Bradanford, ſituate on the flope of a 
hill, and built jatirely of ſtone, where Kenilwalch, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, fought a bloody battle with 
| bis kinſman Cuthred. Here the Avon takes its 
kee of Wilts, and enters Somerſetſhire, directing 
is courle towards Bat. 5 

The weſt boundary of this county runs hence due 
ouch by Longleat, the ſeat of the knightly family of 


the neateſt and moſt elegant manner, though it has 
deen burnt more than once; Mayden Bradley, ſo 
called from a coheireſs of Manaſſer Biſſet, a very 
| famous man in his time, who being herſelf infected 
with the leproſy, founded here a houſe for leproug 
maidens, endowing it with her eſtate, as her father 


of the lords Stourton, advanced to this rank by 
Henry VI. being poſſeſſed of a fine eſtate by marriage 
with the daughter and heireſs of the family of 
Le Miigne, or Monk, not Mobun, as ſome have hi- 
therto falſely imagined ; and on this account they bear 


place has its name from the river Stour, which riſes 
near it from fix ſprings, which the lords of the manor 
have taken for their arms on a field S. with a bend 
Or between them. 1 | | 

Through Mayden Bradley before-mentioned rung 
the little river Dever- rill; ſo called becauſe, like the 
Cudiana in Spain, and the Mole with us in Surrey, 
which took their names from ſimilar circumſtances, 
dives under ground, and riſing a mile off, haſtens 
o VerLVCIAF, a very antient town mentioned by the 
emperor Antoninus in his Itinerary, which, without in- 


the antient name and the Saxon Mmrrep ſignifying 
i monaſtery, It had antiently its peculiar privileges, 
lor, according to the Conqueror's ſurvey k, it neither 
faded nor was rated by hides, i. e. was not taxed. 
Now it is remarkable only for its corn market: and 
t 1s ſcarce credible what a quantity of wheat is 
brought hither and ſold every week, 
From hence to the ſouth, north, and eaſt, through 
heart of the county, ſpreads ſuch an extenſive 
att of plains that the eye cannot reach acroſs them, 
| Mence they are called rhe Plains, They are thinly 
Mabited, and were formerly infeſted by robbers, 
mo Waſhed on the ſouth by two pleaſant rivers, 
: *lybourn? (called by Aſſer ius Guilou), and the 
b commonly called Adderbourn, Willeybqurn 
18 at Verlucio runs through Heiteſbury, or Heg- 
(49 ſometime to the earl of Saliſhury, Hella. 
10 he , Welley, Vellucio, Verlucio. Ms, 


enches upon the hills, 


wy 7 Saxan ſignifies 


| this rivulet waſhes Bradford, antiently called from 


the Thynnes deſcended from the Bottevilles, built in 


had before founded a priory here; Staurton, the ſeat 


for their arms a demi monk holding a whip. The records, which expreſsly mention “ Weolhſtan, earl 


lrely loſing its name, is now called Werminſter, from 


G. Remnants of Roman antiquities I could diſcover none here, only op the Faſt ſide ar 
and on the Weſt a natural round and high cop 


an adder, aud our Engliſh name is corruptly written, q. d. An Adder, 
n 


I 1 8 H n E. 


Fas. 


tredſbury, the relidence of the barons Hungerford, 


down to the little village of Willey, oppoſite which 


there is a very large fortification ſurrounded with a 
deep. donble ditch, and called by the neighbours 
Yanesbury caſtle. The form ſhews it to be Roman. 
Some ſuppoſe it a camp of Veſpafian, when he 
commanded the 320th legion under Claudius, and re- 


Willy. 


Yaneſpury 


Pl. VIII. f. 1. 


duced two nations hereabouts, and they think theß 


find traces of his name in that of Yaneſbury. The 
Nadder riſing from the ſouth edge of the county, 
winds away like an adder (whence it ſeems to derive 
its name ®), not far from Wardour, an elegant caſtle, 
which antiently belonged to the family of St, Martin: 
now, to paſs over many intermediate lords, it belongs 
to John Arundel lately created by king James baron 
Arunael of Wardour, and memorable for having in 
his youth piouſly ſerved againſt the Turks the 
ſworn enemies of Chriſtendom, and for his ſingular 
bravery in attacking Strigonium or Gran in Hun- 


gary he was created a count of the empire by pa - 


Nadgder river. 


Wardoxr 
caſtle. 


tent from the emperor Rodolph II. in theſe words; 


«* Becauſe he behaved himſelf valiantly in the field, 
© and in the attack of ſeveral cities and caſtles, and 
e gave eminent proofs of valour at the aſſault of the 
% water tower near Strigonium, where he pulled 
« down with his own hand a Turkiſh banner, we 
have created, made, and nominated, him and all 


cc and ſingular his children, heirs, poſterity, and law» 
6e ful deſcendants of both ſexes, true Counts aud 


* Countefles of the Holy Empire, conferring on 
them the title, honour, and dignity of a county 


« imperial, &c.” Overagainſt this lies Hach now 
of little note, though in Edward the Firſt's time its 
lord Euſtace de Hache had ſummons to parliament 
among the barons of the realm. . 

At the conflux of theſe rivers the Willey waters 
and gives name to the town of Wilton, formerly the 
chief town of the county, to which it gave name. It 
was antiently called Ellandune, as appears from old 


of Ellandun, i. e. Wilton,” and elſewhere ſay * that 
he built a little monaſtery at Ellandun, i. e. Wilton®,” 


From this name of Ellan I am ſomewhat inclined 


to think this river was the ALanvus placed here- 
abouts by Ptalemy, At this place Egbert king of 


the Weſt Saxons fought a ſucceſsful battle, A. D. 


821 againſt Beorwvulf the Mercian, but with ſo much 


laughter on both ſides that the river ran with the 


blood of the neighbouring peaple, Here likewiſe in 


872, Alfred fought the Danes, and was at firſt victo- 


rious, but ſoon after by the uncertain fortune of war 
worſted and obliged to retreat, In the Saxon times, 


Hatch 
Barons 
Huch. 


Nilion. 


Ellandune, 


ALANVST, 


it was extremely populous; and king Edgar (accord- 


ing to the Chronicles) embelliſhed it with a nunnery, 


over which he appointed his daughter Edith abbeſs. 


But it appears to have been of older date from the 


antient charter of Edgar, A. D. 974, in which we 
find this paſſage; ** the houſe founded by my great 
« grandfather king Edward, in a famous place, well 
© known among the inhabitants by the name of 
„ Wiltun.” And in the life of Edward the Con- 
feſſor we have theſe words: “While St. Edward 
was building the abbey of St. Peter at Weſtminſter 


« Editha his wife began at Wilton, where ſhe had _ 
been educated, a monaſtery of ſtone, in a royal ſtyle, 


© inſtead of the wooden church; her holy zeal keeping 
ee pace with the king's.” Nor did this town decline 
(though miſerably ravaged by Suene the Dane) till 

| * P. 64. b. Guerminſtre. | 


ped hill called Clay hill. Holland. 
# Mon, Ang. II. 8 57, 


the 


go. 


MEH 


the biſhops of Salisbury turned the weſtern road, which 


oF 18 


* Epill. 104. p- 165, 


Sorbiodunum 


before run this wa AN Quid domini domus in cajl FF 
N y. From that time it gradual] | firo ? mye foederir ore jou 
Bas Ki — ＋ and is at preſent but a 224 6-4 - ey Baalim: carcer uterque locus, = by 
$94 5 * 5 by a mayor, and glorying in the elegant 5 ag; 15 0 oe walls the houſe of God road lich 
1010 ; « e ol Pembroke... raised um ofthe Caprive like ark in Baal's fane abode. ; arts, ex 
4 ns of the monaſtery. It was anti : 5 157 
SoxnroDu- So tiently eclipſed by And he thus deſcribes the pl ; : necefſari 
d. 1 Kt NV adv and now by its offspring Salisbury. An- Went down; Ne ie UE tbey ſpocious 
Satiſbary. onine's Itinerary gives the firſt of theſe name 1317 ; by 
pulwGVace which the 8 dn nt Eft in valle | ; venati houſe 
OldSaifury, and modern Lat Saxon aiterward called Seapypbym TW OREN TOE ee e e honour 
* dia odern Latin writers Sarum and Sarisburia. The r celeber fruttibus, uber aquts ; comparal 
iſtance and names in the Itinerary prove this without Tale creatoris matri natura creata 1 formatio 
l it. For who can doubt that Scaresbirig r ee pes, ge and in tl 
l e or bi . | | | 
| 2 rom . 0g ich the addition of the In a low valley ſhrouded o'er with ane 
5 Dunum the Kii * i e inſtead of Plenteous in corn, water'd by at en | cal, l 
if fituare on high n an Gallic termination of places Such was the abode that Nature fi my ods N 
| on high ground as our Sorbiodunum is. 4 Fit for earChing round and in t! 
much that . Inſo | the Mother of the Lord had f 
8 formed een killed in the Britiſh language in- wh | Fa ae remarkal 
i 5 me that Sorviodunum ſigniſies a dry hill, and t en they came down, that they might begin . | biſhop © 
| l 1 etymology is much more likely than that which the altar of God, Richard Poore the biſho ; hg of Salis 
1 J i Kh 
1 | r erus, making it Severia. For it ſtands on a high place before called Merifield. The buil 750 Pleaſant | right to 
4 | R 7 aber; "ſays © the city reſembled lofty ſpire and double tranſept, venerable en! N 
|  acaſtle defended with an high wall, well ſupplied with of ſacred chearfulneſs and majeſty, was Pw Jobs 
. 5 e thing but water, which is ſo ſcarce as to be digious expence in forty years, and Redline 55 ae 
. fold chere at an extraordinary price ;” whence a poet in the preſence of Henry Ill. Of which 1 /Tg e 
. of that age ſings, n ſings not inelegantlj; es 01d bard bearing 
| [ n Mark Ympba, ſed copia cretæ; Regis enim virtus templo ſpeAatur Nt D oy 
Saevit ibi ventus, ſed phil 4 7 h | m i/io, tended ! 
if Here water 's ſca n r ee Fre ant, ertiteumene fdes the chat 
17 8 s ICarce, but chalk in pl ies: | RN TI : a 
| | 8 And S R N ; = oma the king's delight in wiſdom's ways 1 
17 The barſher muſic of the wind ſupplies. * ? e biſhop's zeal, the builder's faith diſplays, . *r 
By the walls and ram in . | ut much m : Oe"? - 
9 parts ſtill remaining it appears Daniel R may elegantly the famous and le not loſe 
if r E 5 the part 
[) u circuit. H e te Ne nam les 3 : ſhould 
| n $ ne. rſt Saxon that took it. Tam numeroſa, ferunt, æde fene ſtra wirt: himſelf 
| | burodig i en in 1003 did it great damage by Marmoreaſque capit fuſas tot ab arte ee F : _— 
| ene _ . et g however, when by the au-  Comprenſas horas quot vagus annus habet digree ] 
[| 4 council and the liberality of the Con- Totque patent portæ . certaint 
| queror, Herman, biſhop of Shirbur * n e en quot menſibus annus abundat, Willi 
| transferred his ſee hither a * and Sunning Res mira, at verä res celebrata fide. f Ref 
78 "Roa Tr; and his immediate ſuc- _ | Se he 213 07 | | | * Nn 
|| _ Oſmund built the cathedral, William I. after Wondrous to tell, as many windows here -which | 
|| yo - taken his ſurvey of England ſummoned hither As ſolar revolutions in one year. = younge 
„ hi 0 e orders of the kingdom to ſwear allegiance to As many marble pillars riſe around es | 
apa 10 which time according to Domeſday book e. As hours within the fleeting year are found, 8 
g : , A ed for fifty hides. Of the third penny of As many doors as months admittance give. This E 
; a isbury the king has twenty ſhillings -by tal Strange as it ſeems we muſt the tale believe. and is o 
|| #1 of the increment ſixty pounds by weight? 5 1 Th des of wi | . 
f AToney by mention thi | Re”: e number of windows being ſai | | 
| weight ind watched s to ſhew that money was both told and the days of the year, th 3 aid to anſter w bn Brad 
9 ghed among our anceſtors as among the antient the do year, the pillars to the hours, and in his o 
Romans. Not many years after, i dez N 8 den id the twelve months. On the ſouth ſide Sybilla 
19 Richard 1.4, the inhabitants b „in the reign of . 15 2 cloiſter for extent and beauty inferior to none, firlt ea 
| place, both on account of th inf <9 e which adjoins the hiſhop's ſtately palace; and on Compo 
8 aud the want of water N _ olence of the ſoldiers the other ſide detached from the church ſtands a lofty | ceeded 
| | CE em ettled about a mile off and ſtrong belfrey. This church acquired ſuch a te-. His onl 
1 c , ver ground, which is a kind venue in a ſhort tir WO. dry 
[ of receptacle for ſeveral rivul ort time as to afford a very handſome eyed 
| Avon and Nadder. "Rar 8 3 er of the maintenance to a dean, præcentor, chancellor, trea- 4 lioncel, 
l ometal jor his e ved 8 _ — this ſurer, and thirty-three prebendaries, of whom the named 
it Sorbiodunum 41; Was a {har os n us of old Reſidentiaries, as they are called, have handſome Henry 
| | « barren, dry, deſart wad, Wf ws ed to the winds, houſes adjoining to the church, and all theſe are Longjp, 
| e e eee d, where ſtood a tower, divided from the city withi Henr 
which, like that in Siloam, o Ned the i ber, | e city. within a wall of their ou. J 
| 4 under the weight of a 5 FOI Fs : © inhabitants The citizens, while the biſhop was raiſing the houſe leave, 
wards On that hill the AT —__ and after of God, applied themſelves to building the cit), kim . 
1 « captivity, Let us go down ry alis oo was in ſettling the form of its government, and conveying Foypr 
1 into the plain, where the . in God's name canals into every ſtreet. Having obtained leaye o + oo 
i * corn, and the ſpacious fields as frairf _ with biſhop Simon to fortify it, they threw up a ditch on | * Day 
| poet above cited ſings thus of it; _ — ne thar ſide which is not defended by the river: Thus 0 * 0 
; te gat 7 II. p. 132. b. | new Salisbury gradually aroſe from the ruins of old 7 
+ V4, b. BU Gibſon trantlates it jv o Pp. 66. a. . | | ** 
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biodunum to ſuch a pitch of ſplendor that ſoon 
7 by royal authority they turned the high weſtern 
art and it became the ſecond city in theſe 
a extremely populous, and ſupplied with all 
"aries eſpecially fiſh, and embelliſhed with a 
e market place, in which is a handſome town 
wit built of timber. But nothing reflects ſo much 
0 on it as its late biſhop John Jewell, that in- 
comparable dirine and zealous defender of che re- 
formation» O1d Sorbiodunum gradually declined, 
and in the reign of Henry VII. was totally deſerted; 
(> that at preſent there ſcarce remains a tower of the 
alle, which long after the inhabitants had removed 
-ontinued to be the reſidence of the earls of Salisbury, 
and in the time of Edward III.“ there happened a 
remarkable controverſy about it. Robert Wyvil 
bihop of Salisbury ſued William de Montacute earl 


ok Salisbury by a writ which our lawyers call a writ 


of right. The earl anſwered he would defend his 
right to this caſtle by ſingle combat. Accordingly 
on the day appointed the biſhop brought his cham- 
pion to the barrier cloathed in white to his mid leg, 
with a ſurcoat on Which were painted the biſhop's 
arms, attended by a knight with a ſtaff and a page 
hearing a little ſhield. The earl preſently after led in 


is champion arrayed in the ſame manner, and at- 
tended by wo knights bearing white ſtaves. Juſt as 


the champions were on the point to take the field 
they were ordered to retire, that their arms might 
be examined. This was occaſioned by an order from 
the king to put off the deciſion, that the king might 
not loſe his right. In the mean time it was agreed by 
the parties, that the earl for the ſum of 2 500 marks 
ſhould quit to the biſhop all claim to the caſtle for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors for ever. | | 

* Saligbury had very antiently its earls, whoſe pe- 
digree I ſhall deduce ſome what higher and with more 
certainty from the hiſtory of Lacocke nunnery. 
William the Conqueror gave Walter D*Evereux, earl 
of Roſmar in Normandy, poſſeſſions in this county, 


which he left to Edward ſurnamed de Saliſbury his 


younger ſon born in England, as he did his other 
eſtates in Normandy with the title of earl of Roſinar 
to Walter* his eldeſt, whoſe iſſue ſoon after failed. 


This Edward of Salisbury flouriſhed 20 William I. 


and is often mentioned in Domeſday book without his 
title, His fon Walter founded a little religious houſe 
at Bradenſtok, where he took the habit of a canon 


in his old age, leaving Patric firſt earl of Salisbury by 


dybilla de Cadurcis or Chaworth, This Patric the 
firlt earl was killed at his return from St. Jago de 
Compoltella in 1169 by Guy de Luſignan, and ſuc- 
ceeded hy his ſon William, who died at Paris t. R. I. 
His only daughter Ela by favour of that king con- 
veyed the title of earl and the family arms, Az. fix 
lioncels rampant Or, to her husband William, ſur- 
named from his long fword Long-ſpee, natural ſon of 


Henry II.. His fon was William, likewiſe ſurnamed 
Longſpee, who, having incurred the diſpleaſure of 


Henry III. by going to the Cruſade without his 
leave, had both his title and his caſtle taken from 
him u. But perſiſting in his deſign of going into 
Egypt with St. Louis king of France, he fell fighting 
* 29 Edward III. term 
1 Pat. 20. H. VI. 
* Dugd Bar. 1, 174. 


He died 1226, and was buried at Old Sarum, but atte 
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oloriouſly * in the midſt of the enemy with uncommon 
bravery near Damiata, which the Chriſtians bad taken 
a little before that holy king himſelf was unbappily 
taken priſoner. His ſon William lived withour the 
title of carl?, and had an only daughter Margaret, 
who was, however, ſtyled counteſs of Salisbury, and 
was wife of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, by whoin 
ſhe had an only daughter Alice, married. to 'Fhomas 
earl of Lancaſter. - On his outlawry Edward II. 
ſeized the eſtates ſhe had brought and made over to 
her husband, of which Edward III. gave to William 
de Montacute, Trowbridge, Winterborn, Ambreſbury, 
and others, in theſe words,“ in as full and ample a 
© manner as the progenitors of Margaret counteſs of 
ce Salisbury ever. held them.” At the ſame time he 
made the ſaid William de Montacute earl of Salisbury, 
„ inveſting him and his heirs with the earldom 1or 
« ever by girding on a ſword.” He became poſ- 
ſeſſed of the iſle of Man“, and had two ſons, 
IWilliam who ſucceeded him in his honours and died 
without iſſue *, and John a knight, who dycd before 
his brother, leaving by Margaret daughter and 


heireſs of Thomas de Monthermer John earl of 


Salisbury, who being a time ſeryer, and forming de- 
ſigns againſt Henry IV. was killed at Cirencelter® in 
1400, and afterwards attainted. His ſon Thomas 
was reſtored, and deſerves to be ranked amongſt the 
greateſt generals, for application to buſineſs, activity 


in execution, or diſpatch in accompliſhing, He died 
of a wound by a cannon ball © at the fiege of Orleans 


in 1428. His only daughter Alice was married to 
Richard Nevill, to whom ſhe conveyed the title of 


earl of Salisbury +, and who, ſiding with the houſe of 


York, was taken at the battle of Wakefield 1461, and 
beheaded, leaving Richard eail of Warwick and Sa- 
lisbury his ſon and ſucceſſor, who, delighting in 


deſperate engagements, involved his country in a new 


civil war, in which himſelf fell. Jabel, one of his 


daughters married George duke of Clarence brother. 


of king Edward IV. by whom ſhe had Edward, who, 
though a child, and innocent, was beheaded by 
Henry VII. as was his ſiſter Margaret (to whom the 
title of counteſs of Salisbury had been reſtored) in 


her 5oth year by Henry VIII: according to that 
practice too frequent with princes for their own 


and their families“ ſecurity to take off or impriſon 
thoſe who are allied to them by blood under pre- 
tences which are never wanting. Anne, the other 
daughter of Richard Nevill, earl of Warwick and Sa- 


lisbury, was married to king Richard III. by whom 
ſhe had Edward prince of Wales, who died in his 


infancy, after he had been by Edward IV. created 
earl of Salisbury ; ſhe died not without the ſuſpicion 
of being poiſoned. Here the title ceaſed for a time, 
till king James in 1605 conferred it on Robert Cecil, 
ſecond ſon of the Neſtor of our age, William Cecil, 
for his great prudence and council, which had proved 


ſo ſerviceable both to his king and country, having 


already, as I mentioned before, for his great 
ſervices, created him baron Cecil of Ehendon, 


and viſcount Cranborn. So much for the earls of 


Salisbury. 


. Hilar, Some refer this combat to Sherborn caſtle. 


from the regiſter of Lacocke in Mon. Ang. II. 24r. calls him Cirold. 


Pike. rwards removed to New Sarum, where his monument, with his ſigure in wood, 
obe ſeen on the north tide of the Lady chapel. | | 


M. Par. p. 973, aud 101. 
ban. p. 951. 
lu right of his wite n 


: 1397. buried in Biſham abbey, Berks. 
aftery 


A bnllet from a brajs gun ſhi rered a window out o 
ate, Hugd. Bar, I. 65 3. er P. Yerg. p. 469. Camde 
= 3 | 


* 1250, He was buried at Acres. Dugd. I. 179. 
Ib. 647 Autrica, ſiſter of Orry king of it. Dugd, Bar, I. 643. He died 17 Edward 111 


y Walſingham, p. 74. He died 1257. Dugd. 
buried in Whitefriars. London. 


He flew his only ſon William at a tilting at Windſor 6 Richard IT. Ib. 648, 649. 
Camden ſays Cicaſtriæ [Chicheſter] but probably through an error of the preſs for Cirenceſtriæ. He was firſt buried there, and 
nds removed to Biſham. Dugd. Ib. 650. eo Q 


f which he was looking, and ſo wounded him in the face, that he died two days 
n's word is pila e tormi nis majori, which biſhop Gibſon tranſlates a dart from a bali 
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Dunfton, 


Clarendon 


park. 


Artificial 


ſtones. | 


4 


t 
Below this city on the Avon is Dun#on, or Donke- 
ton, ſaid to have been an antient borough, and fa- 
mous for the houſe of Bogo * of Southampton, who 
paſſes among the people for one of our heroes, being 
for his bravery the ſubject of our common ballads. 
Salisbury is ſurrounded on all fides by plains, ex- 
cept to the eaſt, on which fide lies the extenſive park 
of Clarendon, well calculated for breeding and feed- 
ing deer, and once embelliſhed with a royal man- 
ſion. On this park and the twenty groves incloſed 
in it Michael Maſchert, LL. D. made this epigram : 
Nobilis eft lucut, ctrvis cluſura, Saronam + 
Propter, & a claro vertice nomen habet. 
Viginti tunc nemorum partito limite boſcis 


Ambitus eſt paſſus mille cuique ſuts, 


. 


A noble grove, the haunt of ſtags appears 

'By Saron's walls, and high its head uprears, 
Full twenty more its boundaries incloſe, 
Which a long mile each for its circuit ſhows, 


About ſix miles from Saliſbury to the north oh N 
plain is what Cicero © would call inſana ſub/tryd; : 
wild ſtrullure, a number of monſtrous rude * 
ſome of them twenty-eight feet high, and fone 
broad, placed in three concentric circles ſurroundeg 
by a ditch : ſome of them lie acroſs as architraves*g 
the tops of the others; ſo that it ſeems like a hangin 
work, whence we call it Stonehenge, and our antieq, 
hiſtorians Choir Gator, the Dance of Giants, from it 
ſize. But as no deſcription can do it juſtice, ] have 
here annexed a print of it *, 4 


Stow! 


It plane of Saeeiry Tory foi 


Nee Hrs off, wende monunictin England calle Stig | þ —— 
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Our countrymen reckon this among their wonders : 
not being able to diſcover whence and how ſuch kind 
of ſtones were brought, none ſuch being found in the 
whole neighbourhood. It is not my buſineſs to enter 


into any critical diſcuſſions on this ſubject, though I 
cannot but lament that ſo little is known of the au- 


thors of ſuch a monument. Some, however, think 
theſe ſtones not natural and hewn from a quarry, but 
made of fine ſand and ſome unctuous cement, like 
thoſe trophies I have ſeen in Yorkſhire. Nor is this 
extraordinary. Pliny * ſpeaks of the Puteolan duſt or 
ſand which turns to ſtone under water, and there are 
ſtill ro be ſeen at Rome ciſterns built of ſand and 
ſtrong lime reſembling ſtone, and ſtatues compoſed 


of bits of marble cemented fo ſtrongly together 


C Commonly called Beauvois, 
+ A name invented by the poet, 


* — — —— — 


that they ſeem one ſolid block. Tradition fays 
Aurelius Ambroſius, or his brother Uther, by the 
aſſiſtance of Merlin's mathematical knowledge, eredted 
theſe ſtones in memory of the Britans treacherouſy 
murdered there at their interview with the Saxons 
Whence Alexander Necham, a poet of the middle 
age, in a tranſport of poetical enthuſiaſm, but not 
inſpired by Apollo, writes thus about them from 
Geoffry of Monmouth: . 

Nobilis eſt lapidum fiructura Chorea Gigantum. 

Ars experta ſuum poſſe peregit opus, 

Quod ne prodiret in lucem ſegnius artem 

Se vireſque ſuas conſuluiſſe reor. 
Hoc opus adſcribit Merlino garrula fama ; 
Filia figmenti fabula vana refert; 
© Orat, pro Milone. as 


* Mr, Camden's print being probably copied from an older dated 1 5755 with the initials R. F. which may be preſumed the oldeſt en- 


graving of this monument, we have ought it adviſeable to give the 
| [ 


the errors in the drawing, among which 
N. H. XXXV, 47. 
5 on ohh 


e making the top ſtones appear round is not one of the leaſt, 


older print a place here. The reader will make all due allowance 
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Ile eongerie fertur decorata fuiſſe 
T-llus que mittit tot Palamedis aves, 

Hinc tantum munKs ſuſcepit Hibernia gaudens, 
Nam virtus lapidi cuilibet ampla ſatis. 

Nam reſperſus aquis magnam transfundit in illa 
Vin, queis curari ſepins æger eget. 

[ther Pendragon molem tranſvexit ad Ambri. 
Fines, devifto victor ab hoſte means. 

0 quot nobilium, quot corpora ſacra virorum, 
„lic Hengiſti prodlitione jacent! 

Intercepta fuit gens inclyta, gens generoſa 
Intercepta, uimis credula, catita minus. 

$ed tunc enituit præclari conſulis Eldol 
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Aurelianus, who gave name to the place, in the de- 
ine of the Roman empire, according to P. Diaconus, 
alumed the purple in Britain, ſuccoured his ſinking 
Country, and by the aſſiſtance of the valiant Arthur 
repelled the attacks of the enemy, and cut off whole 
amies compoſed of the moſt warlike people of Ger- 


any. At laſt in a pitched battle on this plain he 


bot his life in the ſervice of his country. But ſince 


vildas and Bede 5 ſay his anceſtors had worn the yur- 


Pe and were lain here, why may I not venture ta 
alert that he was of the family of that Conſtantine 
Tho in the fourth confulſhip of Theodoſius the 
Jounger was for the ſake of his name and the hopes 


[4 Beden 


58, Strabo III. 168. 


Vor. J. 


words (I. 16. Lel. Col. II. 128), do not im ly the regality of his parents, but in his piece de Nat. Rer. 
Wilder think both here and in Gildas inqutis is N. for indutas. ann P ; | 


i Weſt, G. 


they built on it, declared emperor in Britain, and 
afterwards ſlain at Arles. 155 

Scarce four miles from Ambresbury on the other 
fide the Avon is a warren commonly called Everlie 
Warren, abounding with hares, which the neighbour- 
ing gentry hunt for their diverſion ; but though very 


troubleſome to the corn they are not ſo plenty as to 


require a military force againſt them as Pliny h tells 
us happened among the Baleares. Near this is Lut- 


ger/hall where was antiently a caſtle of Geofrey Fitz. 


Piers, the wealthy chief juſtice. of England and earl 
of Eſſex. Not far above this was Woolſhall, the houſe 
of the famous family of Seimor or St, Maur, which 


acquired a large eſtate in theſe parts by marriage 
with An heaireſo nf tha FF Ruwmine Th af. n RP 
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Leer bie 
Warren , 


olſbali, 
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Eats en Wor er er ty u en: | TY CLUE cus in- 


dern name be derjyed fram the earth which we call 
Marle and pſe for manurę, I cannot determine, Cer- 
rain it is that jt ſtands under the hill of white chall; 


v3 8 


which our anceſtgrs before they borrowed the word 


Chalk from the Latin Calx called Marly, The deri- 


the laſt degree, and invented by Alexander Nec» 
ham in theſe lines of his poem on the Diving 
Wiſdom; 
Merlini tumulus tibi, Merlebrigia, nomen 
becit, teſtis erit Anglica lingua mihi. — 
That Merlin's tomb, Marlbro', gave name ta thee 
The Engliſh language witneſſeth to me. 


E In his Geometry. 


vation of it from Merlin's tomb is ridiculous ta 


1b, P. 132 they do, 
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Dunflon, Below this city on the Avon is Dun#on, or Donke- A noble grove, the haunt of ſtags appears 


ton, ſaid to have been an antient borough, and fa» By Saron's walls, and high its head upreare, lle co 
mous for the houfe of Bogo d of Southampton, who Full twenty more its boundaries incloſe, Tell 
paſſes among the people for one of our heroes, being Which a long mile each for its circuit ſhows, Hinc l. 
for his bravery the ſubject of our common ballads. About ſix miles from Saliſbury to the north on th Nan 
Salisbury is ſurrounded on all ſides by plains, ex- plain is what Cicero © would call inſana ſub/trugi, 5 Nam v. 
cept to the eaſt, on which ſide lies the extenſive park «oi/d frufure, a number of monſtrous rude 12 Vim, 
Clarendon of Clarendon, well calculated for breeding and feed- ſome of them twenty-eight feet high, and fer ; Uther 1 
|| ang ing deer, and once embelliſhed with a royal man- broad, placed in three concentric circles forroindes e 
mt ſion. On this park and the twenty groves incloſed by a ditch : ſome of them lie acroſs as architraveg 0 quot 
1 | in it Michael Maſchert, LL. D. made this epigram: the tops of the others ; ſo that it ſeems like a hangin lic 
[| — Nobilis eft lucus, cervis cluſura, Saronam + work, whence we call it Stonehenge, and our . y Interce; 
| Propter, & a claro vertice nomen habet, hiſtorians Choir Gator, the Dance of Giants, from it 7 Inter 
| Viginti tunc nemorum partito limite boſcis ſize. But as no deſcription can do it juſtice, 1 have Sed tur 
Ambitus eſt paſſus mille cuique ſuus. here annexed a print of it “. e Virti 
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whole neighbourhood. It is not my buſineſs to enter theſe ſtones in memory of the Britans treacherouſly Cine of t 
into any critical diſcuſſions on this ſubject, though I murdered there at their interview with the Saxons. alumed 
cannot but lament that ſo little is known of the au- Whence Alexander Necham, a poet of the middle country, 
; thors of ſuch a monument. Some, however, think age, in a tranſport of poetical enthuſiaſm, but not repelled 
theſe ſtones not natural and hewn from a quarry, but inſpired by Apollo, writes thus about them from Ames co 
made of fine ſand and ſome unctuous cement, like Geoffry of Monmouth: Ee | many, , 
thoſe trophies I have ſeen in Yorkſhire, Nor is this MNobilis e lapidum ftructura Chorea Gigantum. alt his! 
> extraordinary, Pliny * ſpeaks of the Puteolan duſt or Ars experta ſuum poſſe peregit opus, Cidas ar 
| | ſand which turns to ſtone under water, and there are Quod ne prodiret in lucem ſegnius artem ple and! 
{till to be ſeen at Rome ciſterns built of ſand and Se vireſque ſuas conſuluiſſe reor. dert tha 
ſtrong lime reſembling ſtone, and ſtatues compoſed ZH opus adſeribit Merlino garrula fama; Vho in 
of bits of marble cemented ſo ſtrongly together Fill Rentals fable baz rferr; | Jounger 
40 | a | 
+ Loma — 22 3 | | © Orat, pro Milone. eres 8 — | Bede's 
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ut ongerit fertur decorata fuiſſe ; 
Tellus que mittit tot Palamedis aves, 
Hine tantum munds ſuſcepit Hibernia gaudens, 
Nam virtus lapidi cuilibet ampla ſatis. 
Nam reſperſus aquis magnam transfundit in illa 
Vin, queis curari ſpits & ger eget. 5 
[ther Pendragon molem tranſvexit ad Ambri 
Finei, devitto victor ab hoſte means. 
0 quot nobilium, quot corpora: ſacra virorum, 
lic Hengifti proditione jacent! 
Intercepta fuit gens inclyta, gens generoſa 
Intercepta, nimis credula, caiita minus. 
Sed tunc enituit praclari conſulis Eldol 
Virtus, qui letho ſeptuaginta dedit. 
The noble pile of ſtones yclept Choir Gaway- 
art for its maſter-piece may fairly vaunt ; 
The mighty work deliberation rear'd, 
While Art herſelf its execution fear d. 
To Merlin tatling fame the honour gives, 
And ſtill the ſtory, child of falſehood, lives, 
This heap, they ſay, did once adorn the land 
Which ſends the birds of Palamedes? band; 
With tranſport Ireland hence the gift receiv 
© Such wondrous virtue in each ſtone believ'd ; 
With water ſprinkled virtues thence ariſe, 
Which the diſeaſed ofttimes highly prize. 
Uther Pendragon from the conquer'd iſle, 
To Ambres' diſtant plain remov d the pile. 
What noble chiefs by Hengiſt baſely ſlain, 
Theſe ſtones conceal on this extenſive plain! 
There fell the generous nation fam'd in war, 
Their faith too ſimple, and too weak their care, - 
Yet fell not Eldol till with mutual wound 
Full ſerenty foes lay gaſping on the ground, 


Others ſay the Britans raiſed them as a magnificent 
tomb of the ſaid Ambroſius on the ſpot where he fell 
by the ſword of his enemies, that he might be covercd 
by a publio work, and that this building might be at 
once a monument of immortality, and an altar to 
ulor. Certain it is that human bones haye fre: 


quently been dug up here, and the adjoining village 
on the Avon is called Ambreſbury, q. d. the town of 


Anbrofius, where rhe Britiſh hiſtory ſays ſome of our 
dd kings were buried, and the Eulogium places here 
a monaſtery of 300 monks, which was plundered by 
Gurmund ſome unknown barbarian. In that place 
aterwards Alfritha wife of king Edgar in order to 
cxpſate her baſe afſaſſination of her ſon in law king 
Edward by penitence and ſome pious work built and 
endowed a ſuperb houſe for nuns, in which Eleanor 
widow of Henry III. renguncing the pomp of royalty 
deroted herſelf to God among the nuns. Ambroſius 
Aurelianus, who gave name to the place, in the de- 
dine of the Roman empire, according to P. Diaconus, 
dumed the purple in Britain, ſuccoured his ſinking 
Quntry, and by the aſſiſtance of the valiant Arthur 
repelled the attacks of the enemy, and cut off whole 
armies compoſed of the moſt warlike people of Ger- 
mny. At laſt in a pitched battle pn this plain he 
kt his life in the ſervice of his country. But ſince 
Gildas and Bede £ ſay his anceſtors had worn the pur- 
Pe and were flain here, why may I not venture ta 
dert that he was of the family of that Conſtantine 


Wo in the fourth confulſhip of Theodoſius the 


hunger was for the ſake of his name and the hopes 


| Bede's w 
85 I mide 
III, 55. Strabo III. 168, 


For. ]. 


ds (I. 16. Lel. Col. II. 128), do not imply the regality of his 
er think both here and in Gildas indutis is read for indutgs, 


i Weſt, G. 
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they built on it, declared emperor in 
afterwards ſlain at Arles. ch 

Scarce four miles from Ambresbury on the other 
fide the Avon is a warren commonly called Everlie 


Warren, abounding with hares, which the neighbour- 


ing gentry hunt for their diverſion ; bnt though very 
troubleſome to the corn they are not ſo plenty as to 
require a military force againſt them as Pliny * tells 
us happened among the Baleares. Near this is Lut- 
ger/hall where was antiently a caſtie of Geofrey Fitz. 


a; 


Britain, ang 


Jirperlio 
Warren 0 


Lutgerſoa',, 


Piers, the wealthy chief juſtice of England and earl 


of Eſſex. Not far above this was Woolſhall, the houſe 
of the famous family of Seimor or St. Maur, which 
acquired a large eſtate in theſe parts by marriage 
with an heireſs of the Efturmies, Theſe laſt bore 


Arg. 3 demi lions G and were from the time of 
Henry II. hereditary bailiffs and wardens of the ad- 


joining foreſt of Savernac well ſtocked with deer and 
remarkable for the fragrance of its fern. In memory. 
of this the Seimors ſtill preſerve their large hunting 
horn ornamented with filver. | Gnu 

A little more to the eaſt i the river Cunetio called 
py the Saxons Cyneran, and now commonly the Ren- 
net, riſes at a village of the ſame name, which ſome 
will have ta be the CunzT10 of Antoninus, but the 
diſtance every way is againſt it. Here riſes Selbury, 


à round hill terminating in a point, which both its 


ſhape and the ſettlement of the foil ſhews to be ar- 


| tificial. Many ſuch both round and pointed are to 


be ſeen in theſe parts, and are called Burrowes or 


| Barrowes, probably thrown up. in memory of ſoldiers 
flain thereabouts. Bones are found in them, and I 
find it was the cuſtom of the northern nations that 
every ſoldier who ſurvived a battle ſhould bring ag 
much earth as his helmet would hold ta raiſe a hil- 
| Jock gyer the ſlain. Though I rather think this Sel: 


bury made for à boundary if not by the Romans at 
leaſt by the Saxong, like the ditch galled Wogen/dibe, 
as the Mercians and Welt Saxons had many diſ- 
p_ about their boundaries in this county, and 


oetips k and the writers on ſurveying mention ſuch 


kind of hillocks thrown up for boundaries, This 
river runs firſt through fields; all over which great 


ſtanes like rocks riſe out, whence a village there is 


called Rockley, and between theſe rocks frequently 
ſprings up gn 2 ſudden a ſtream which the country 


people gonſſder as the forerunner of ſcarcity, and 


call Hungerborn. Thence the Cunetio proceeds to 
the town called after it; the CuxzT1o of Antoninus, 
wha places it twenty miles from Verlacio, at which 
diitance on the Cunetig that autient town now named 
Marleborough antiently Marlebcrge, ſpreads itſelf from 
caſt to weſt on the fide of a hill. Whether this mo- 
dern name be derjyed from the earth which we call 


„ 


IWolſhali, 


Sareraaę 


foreſt. 


Kennet x. 
Selle hill. 


Burrows or 
Bartos. 


Rociley, 


Hunger born. 
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Mar loroꝶę e 


the laſt degree, and invented by Alexander Nec- 


ham in theſe lines of his poem on the Diving 
Wiſdom ; 
Merlini tumulus tibi, Merlebrigia, nomen 
Fecit, teſtis erit Anglica lingua mihi. | 
That Merlin's tomb, Marlbro', gave name ta thee 
The Engliſh language witneſſeth to me. 


parents, but in his piece de Nat. Rer. ib. p. 122 they do, 


E In his Geometry, 


The 
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| Preſhut. 


Rameſbury 


Litlecot, 


B E L 


The hiſtory as well as the name of this Cunetio, 
with every memorial of its antiquity, is loſt from the 
arrival of the Saxons to the Normans. In the next 
age I find John ſurnamed Lackland afterwards King 
of England, had a caſtle here, which on his revolt! 
from his brother Richard was ſtormed by Hubert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was afterwards fa- 
mous for the aſſembly of all the ſtates of England, 
who unanimouſly enacted a law for ſuppreſſing riots, 
commonly called the Statute of Marleborow. Now it 
has fallen a prey to time, and is nothing but a heap 
of ruins: a few fragments of walls remain within 


the ditch, and the adjoining inn has the ſign of the 


caſtle inſtead of the caſtle itſelf. The inhabitants 
have nothing to ſhew, but in the neighbouring church 
of Preſhut a font which ſeems to be of touch ſtone, 
and in which they pretend ſome princes were bap- 
tiſed. Nor muſt I omit a particularity I have met 
with, that every burgeſs of this corporation admitted 
here gives the mayor by antient uſage two grey- 


| hounds, two white capons, and a white bull. 


On the ſame ſide of the ſame river is Rameſbury, 
a ſmall village, which has nothing at preſent to re- 
commend it but its pleaſant meads, though formerly 
famous for the ſee of the biſhops whoſe dioceſe was 
this county ; but upon the union of this ſee with that 
of Shireburn by Herman the 8th biſhop, and its 
removal as I obſerved before to Saliſbury, it carried 


off all the reputation of this place, “ becauſe at 


* Rameſbery was neither a chapter of the clergy 


© nor maintenance for them *.“ On the other ſide 


of the river more to the eaſt is Litlecot, remarkable 
for its lord John Popham, who exerciſed the office 
of Judge of the King's-Bench with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe as I before obſerved. 3 


Thus far have I ſurveyed the county of Wilts, 
which, it may be worth remarking, according to 
Domeſday book n © paid to the king C. 10 for a 


& hawk, 20 5. for a ſumpter horſe, 1005. and 5 oræ 


* Malmeſbury, Lives of Biſhops, | 
1 When he thought to avail himſelf of his brother's captivity. 
m P. 64. b. | 


n The lefler ſeem to have been worth 18 denarii, the greater 20. 


Coins, 312. 315, 316. 


his ſon Edward who died without iſſue, Henry VII, 
conferred the ſame honour on Henry Staffird of the 


Note on the coins prefixed to Spelm. Liſe of Alfred. The On wa: 
the 8th part of a mark, or twelve pence, and the twentieth part of the pound ſterling, In Domeſday it is valued at 20d. Clarke on 


& for hay.” What kind of money the ora was ; b 
totally unknown to me; only in the regiſter of * ” 
ton abbey I find 20 orœ were worth two mark, a 
ſilver v. a 

This county can ſhew few earls of different fanjj 1 
beſides thoſe of Saliſbury already enumerateg- * Fa 
not to mention Meolſt han before the Norman 4 
ſion, it had none that I know of before th 
Richard II. who raiſed William le Scrope to that tank: 
but his dignity ſtood and fell with his ſovereign; fn 
when the king was depoſed: the earl loſt his head 
Not many years after he was ſucceeded by * 
Butler earl of Ormond, advanced to this title by Henry 
VI. He being attainted on the overthrow of the 
houſe of Lancaſter John Stafford, younger ſon of 
Humphrey duke of Buckingham, took the tile 
by favour of Edward IV. and was ſucceeded 
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ſame family of Buckingham, who enjoyed it a little | 
while, and died without iſſue. Laſtly by favour of 
that king it paſſed into the family of the Bally, by 
the creation of Thomas Bollen viſcount Rochford, de. 
ſcended from a coheireſs of Thomas Butler earl 
of Ormond earl of Wiltſhire. His daughter Amy 
was married to the king; an event fatal indeed to. 
herſelf and her brother and afflictive to her parents, 
but fortunate to England, ſhe being mother of 
queen Elizabeth, that excellent princeſs, deſerving of 
the higheſt praiſe for her wiſe adminiſtration and her 
Heroic virtues above the common ſtandard of her ſex. 
Thomas Bollen dying of grief for the untimely end 
of his children, without iſſue male, the title lay dor- 
mant till Edward VI. conferred it on William Paultt 
lord &t. John of Baſing +, whom he afterwards created 
marquis of Wincheſter and high treaſurer of Eng- 
land, in whoſe family it ſtill continues. | 


1500 


This county contains 304 pariſhes, 


+ See Baſing in Hampſhire, 


ADDITION> 


LH 


FF 1 0 3 


T 71LTSHIRE, called by Saxon writers Pilxun- 
reyna, and the inhabitants Pilrædar and 
rilræce; and by Latin writers Provincia Semerana, 
Sernia, and Severorum, is the largeſt midland coun- 
ty in England. In the enumeration of hides con- 
ined in each county publiſhed from a MS. of Crow- 
and abbey at the end of Gale's Hiſt. Ang. Script. 
Jol. II. 748, it has 4800, which are more by 2000 
than any county there mentioned . It is in length 
4] miles, in breadth 37, and in circumference up- 
wards of 1 50: and is divided into 29 hundreds, contain- 
ing 16 boroughs, 23 market towns, 304 pariſhes, 
27093 houſes, and about 87 6000 acres a | 
The principal landholders in this county men- 


Wincheſter, Saliſbury, Bayeux, Contance and Li- 
feux; the religious houſes of Glaſtonbury, Mal- 
neſbury, Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, Cranburn, Shaf- 
telbury, Wilton, Romeſey, Ambreſbury, Bec and 
Lileux; earls Mortaigne, Roger, Hugh and Au- 
brey; Edward of Salisbury, Ernulf de Heſding, 
Alured de Marleberg, Humphrey de Liſle, Milo Criſ- 
pin, Gilbert de Bretevile, Durand de Glouceſter, 
William de Ow, Ralph de Mortemer, Robert Fitz- 
Gerold, Osbern Gifford, ks 

not be improper to obſerve that though the current 

opinion is that it had that name from the conjunction 

of Thame and Vis, it plainly appears that the river 

was always called Thame or Temeſe before it came near 

the Thame, Thus in an antient charter granted to 
_ abbot Aldhelm, there is particular mention of certain 
lands on the eaſt ſide of the river © cujus vocabulum 
* Temis, juxta vadum qui appellatur Somerford,” 
aud this ford is in Wiltſhire, The ſame appears 
from ſeveral charters to Malmsbury and Eveſham 
abies, and from the old deeds relating to Cricklade. 
And perhaps it may be ſafely affirmed that it never 
oecurs in any charter or authentic hiſtory under 


of but among ſcholars : the common people from its 
bed to Oxford calling it by no other name than 
that of Thames. So alſo the Saxon Temer (whence 
or Tems immediately comes) ſhews plainly that that 


Uhelwold into Wiltſhire A. D. 905, or of Canute, 
J. D. 1016 tell us they croſſed the Thames at Cricklade. 
As for the origin of the word it ſeems plainly to be 


gland of almoſt the ſame name; as Tame in Stafford- 
re, Teme in Herefordſhire, Tamar in Cornwall, &c. 
nd the learned Mr. Lhuyd affirms it to be the ſame with 
ler 70, which is the name of many rivers in Wales: 
de Romans changing the pronunciation of the Britiſh f 
Mm as the Latin word Demetia is in Welſh Dyfed*. 
Other antiquaries have thought Wan/dike was made 
Ns before the ſettlement of the Mercian kingdom 
Cerdie firſt king of the Weſt Saxons or his ſon 
= a 
bach. 4. 47, 48. Lin. I. 128. bb. 
| 3 | 


noned in Domeſday are the King, the biſhops of 


Upon this firſt mention of the river Thames It will 


the name of is, which indeed is not ſo much as heard 
people never thought of any ſuch conjunction. Fur- 


ther, all our hiſtorians who mention the incurſion of 


iti, there being ſeveral rivers in different parts of 


Mag. Brit, FRE 1 


Kenric, as a ſecurity againſt the Britans who even iti 
Ceawlin's time, as Malmesbury tells us, made frequent 
inroads into this county from their garriſons at Bath, 
Glouceſter, and Cirenceſter. Brompton by miſtake 
calls Wodensburg Bonebury. But Woodborow three 
miles ſouth of the dyke being the only village whoſe 
name retains any traces of Woden/burg, and there being 
not the leaſt ſign or tradition of a battle fought there, 


Wilts and Berks is the town in queſtion. For Wo- 


densburgh might as eaſily paſs into Wanburgh or 


Wanborough as Wodenſdic into Wanſdike. And 
this has doubtleſs been a town of great note formerly 
by the quantities of Roman coins frequently found at 


others ſuppoſe that Manborow on the borders of 


it, and the neighbourhood of a Saxon camp on Bad- 
bury hill ſhews the battle muſt have been fought 


hereabouts . Wanborough or rather Banbury near 
Swindon, Wilts, is ſingle trencht, the rampart and 
ditch very great and not well figured: uncertain if 
Roman. In 168. . a quantity of Roman coins were 


found here*. I may add that Bonebury is the name | 
of a Roman ſtation in Cheſhire, which ſee and Horley. _ 
Dr. Stukeley imagines Wanſdike was made when 


the Belgic kingdom was at its height in Britain, and 
that it was the laſt boundary of the kingdom, and 


made in the time of Divitiacus about 30 years before 


Julius Ceſar. It ſeems to have been drawn from the 
upper end of the Teſe about Whitechurch and An- 


dover in Hampſhire to the Avon about Briſtol. 


Theſe two rivers and the Wanſdike ſeparated the 


Belgic kingdom from the old Celtic Britans who were | 


thus deprived of their magnificent temple of Stone- 


henge ©. Such ditches ſeem to have been made in 


Judza to ſeparate the tribes from one another 9. 
The rampart and ditch of Wanſdike are very large 


and the rampart is on the ſouth ſide. Beſides this ditch 


there are ſeveral others of leſs note {till viſible on 
the plains, eſpecially about Stonehenge, and in the 
Saxon charter of lands belonging to Wilton abbey * 
are mentioned no leſs than thirteen diſtinct dikes, 
probaby drawn by the Saxons to divide the great 
lordſhips or for ſome ſuch purpoſes. So biſhop Gib- 
ſon. I find but fix, unleſs the repetition of the ditch 
without name be reckoned: 2 5 


HB cordica, Ealope vic. 
"TREE CSI 
LAggeris foſſa, eum debe 


Wodneſdic, Bnydinqa dic. 
The Thames before it comes to Criklade receives 


from the north a little river called Churn, not far from 


which is Pulton a town within the bounds of Glouceſ— 


terſhire, yet reckoned part of this county. Sir Tho- 


mas Seymour founded here a Gilbertine priory about 


21 Edw. III. f „ From Fairford to Pultun about 


a two miles dim, ther cummith a litle beck by 
Pultun, that after goith at a mille a litle above into 
« the Iſis. I noted a litle beyond Pultun village Pul- 
ton priorie, wher was a prior and two or three blake 
canons with him. I ſaw yn the walles where the 


b Auh. Mon. Brit. 
fG. Tan. Ort. 


„ presbyterie 


e Monaft, II. 67. 858. 


Churn . 


Pulton. | 
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Ctekelule, 


Lediard | 


Tiegoze. | 


and Cpccilade. 


verted by Leland in vita Alfredi. 


B 3 


« preſbytcyic was three or four arches wher ther 
& were turabes of gentilmen. I think that ther was 


« buried ſome of the Saint Maurs, and of ſurety 


« one 8. Maur founder of it was buried there s. 
« Cxekelade is on the farther ripe of Iſis and ſtondith 
in Wileſhire b.“ 
Crekelade is by ſome writers called Cyecanford, 
Cricgelada, &c. and by the Saxon annals Cnecagelade 
The almoſt unanimous aſſertion of 
our monkiſh hiſtorians about the Greek ſchool founded 
or rather reſtored here by Theodore the learned 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeems to have no better 
foundation than the ſuppoſed affinity of names * 
[which is almoſt as much ſtrained as Lechlade to 
make Latinlade out cf it}. It was firſt contro- 
He fuppoſes its 
marſhy fituation drove the ſtudents to Belloſitum or 
Oxford; and the MS. in Trinity hall library, cited 


in the notes on Spelman's life of Alfred *, calls it 


Greeki/lake, It is enough to give Oxford a fabulous 


_ antiquity without founding two univerſities prior to 


it. The town however was formerly conſiderable, 
By the Red book of the Exchequer, there once be- 
longed to it 1300 hidelands, and it gave name to a 
hundred now united to that of Highworth. But its 
name may better be derived from the Britiſh Ce- 


rigwlad, q. d. a ſtoney country, which ſuits with the 
nature of the ſoil, or from the Saxon chæcca a brook, 
and lædian to empty, the Churn and Rey here diſ- 
charging themſelves into the Thames. It has now 
a a free-ſchool founded by Robert Jenner, efq. wha 


endowed it with £.40 per annum. The advowſon 


and manor were appropriated by Sir Thomas Hun- 
gerford 7 Henry VI. to keep the ſpire of Salisbury 


cathedral in repair k. Here was an hoſpital dedi- 
catedto the Baptiſt t. Henry III. valued at C. 4. 105. 
The church of Lediard Tregoze is full of monu- 


ments of the St. John family, whoſe pedigree de- 
duced by Sir Richard St. George, knt. garter king 
at arms, from the Conqueſt to the beginning of the 
laſt century, with the arms and monuments of the 


intermarrying familes, is painted on folding doors on 


' the north fide of the chancel; and within theſe doors 


is alſo painted the tomb of Sir John St, John and 


his lady who died 1594 and 1598, with their iſſue. 


The deſcent of this eſtate cannot be better expreſſed 
than in the following lines copied from the above 
pedigree; 2 


When conquering William won by foree of ſword 


Ihis famous iſland then call'd Britain land 


Of Tregoze then was Ewyas only lord, 


Whoſe heir to Tregoz linkt in marriage band; 
That Tregoz, a great baron in his age, | 
By her bad iſſue the lord Grauntſpn's wife, 
Whoſe daughter Patſhull took in marriage, 
And Beauchamptheir's, which Heauchamp's happy life 

Was bleſſed with a daughter, whence did ſpring 
An heir to St. John who did Lydiard bring. 

This courſe of time by God's Almighty power, 


| Five hundred and forty- nine years and now more 
Hath kept this land of Lydiard in one race, 


Where at this day is St. John's dwelling-place. 
Noe, noe ; he dwells in heaven, whoſe anchor'd faith 
Fixed on God accounted life but death. 


The ſcat of this family is a good modern building, - 


8 Lel. It. II. 23. | | u Ib. 
| LP, 1 36. | $ G, 

m Lel. II. 23s | 6 G, 

9 Concil, tom, I. p. 199. | . 
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III. gave it to his ſon, Edmund de Langley 
Fork, probably the ſame mentioned by Mr. Cam 


paſſes by 4/bley to Long Newton, then weſt of Bro. 
kenborough to Eaſton Grey, and ſo near Sher/ton, which gal 


found at it, ſome of which of Antoninus, Fauſtina, Gor. 


the Saxon chronicle ſays king Edmund fought the 


ſays Sceorſtan was in Wiceiaz which province plain- 


as far as the kingdom of Mercia did. Now it has 


Cirenceſter and Chippenham were in the ſouth part 
of the country of the Wiccians '. Biſhop Gibſon in 
his notes on the Saxon chronicle had placed Sceop- 


ol any place yet thought of to Penn where the [af 


at Penn ſee before in Somerſetſhire. 


F Dugd. Bar. Il. 205. 


& At Doune amnex Syr Antony Hungreford bath 
bath bon 


© a faire houſe of ſtone ripg wer,” Þ 
Wotton Baſſet came from the Baſſets to Hu 
ſpencer, and on his attajnder to the crown, 


Amy 


Edward bf 
Juke of 


den“. It is now a mean-built town, though it has 
market and ſends members to parliament, ; 
Fbe river Avon, called for diſtinction ſake th 
Lower Avon (probably the Antana. of Tacitus and * 
Bladen of William of . Malmsbury,., whence Maine 
bury is called in Leland hereafter Coer Bladun) 1 
its entrance into this county croſſes the Fossk Way 
ill v ery viſible hereabouts. This road coming frow 5 
Cirenceſter enters this county near Kemble, runs welt 
of Crudwell, which gave title of baroneſs to Lady 0 
Mary Lucas of Crudwell, whoſe father John Has 3 
Lucas built and endowed a free-ſchool here!, | It 


appears to have been a Roman ſtation both from 
its ſituation and from the Roman coins frequently 


dian and Flavius Julianus are in the Aſhmolean my- 
ſeum. This has been ſuppoſed ' Sceopran where 


Danes A. D. 1016. The ſeveral barraws hereabouts 
are evidences of a battle, and the tradition of the place 
fays it was with the Danes. Florence of Worceſter 


ly appears to have extended on both fides the Severn 


been obſerved out of Ethelwerd that the Avon was 
the limit of the Mercian and Weſt Saxons; and Sir 
Henry Spelman ® tells us Aldhelm abbot of Malnſ- 
bury affiſted at a Mercian ſynod ; ſo that this part of 
Wiltſhire ſeems to have belonged to Mercia, and con- 
ſequently Sherſton might be in Wiccia. This is 
confirmed by Brompton, who ſays that the cities of 


dan at the ſhire ſtone parting the county of Oxford, 
Gloceſter, Worceſter, and Warwick. The three 
ſhire ſtones near Ditcheridge on the edge of Wilt- 
ſhire and Glouceſterſhire may put in their claim to 
this battle as they have a village called Slaughter- 
ford in their neighbourhood. It is a little extraor- 
dinary his lordſhipſhould ſay that Sherſton was nearelt 


battle was fought, when Penn is on the edge of 


Dorſetſhire and Somerſetſhire, and diſtant from hence 


the whole length of this county. Of the battles fought 
From Sherſton the Foſſe paſſes by Alderton and Lit 
tleton Drew, and ſo eaſt of Meſt Kington, in which ,' 
pariſh on Ebgour is a ſingle ditched camp, ſuppoled f. 
to be Roman . Hence it goes to Caſtlecomb and ſo 
weſt of Slaughtenford, the very name of which fa- Sl 
yours the conſtant tradition of the inhabitant about 0 
a great ſlaughter of the Danes in this place. Their 
camp may have been that double entrenchment in 
Bury vod between Colern and North Wraxall?, not 


far from which the fofle enters Somerſerſhire at the 
= Qbireſlones — — 5 CS 
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W I LTS HI R E. 


If · we believe Geoffrey of Monmouth, Malmesbury 


F Ned in the Roman times, and ſome centuries be- 
2 Its caſtle belonged to the biſhops of the Weſt 
eg + and is probably the place whence Eleuthe- 
pen, to Aldhelm are dated, which conclude 
oy ublice juxta flumen Badon, In after ages in- 
* - find Roger biſhop of Salisbury exerting his 
4 : talents in fortifying this caſtle among others in 

ee But this town is indebted for all its 
ws tance to the monaſtery founded by Aldhelm, 
n royal family of the Weſt Saxons, and after- 
wh, biſhop of Sherborn. His reputation for learn- 
1 was ſo great that Pope Sergius invited him to 
1 He died at Doulting in this county A. D. 709, 
leaving behind him many valuable theological and 


ammatical pieces; of which a collection was pub- 


[ſhed by Delrio at Baſil 1601, 8vo. Here were pre- 
| ſerved with great veneration his pſalter, the robe 
wherein he ſaid maſs, and which he once hung on a 
ſan-heam at Rome, and a great bell in the abbey 


inſcription on it: 


Ekfiam cali nunquam conſcendat in aulam 
Qui furat hanc nolam Aldelmi ſede beati a. 


Malmesbury r ſays St. Dunſtan gave to this church 


an organ, on which was inſcribed on a braſs plate, 


Organa do ſancto præſul Dunſtanus Aldhelmo : 
Perdat hic eternum qui vult hinc tollere regnum. 


The beautiful porch loaded with Saxon ornaments and 
ſcripture hiſtories in relief ſtill bears Aldhelm's name, 
as does a meadow near the town. The village of Hil- 
marton fix or ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt from hence is 
written in Domeſday Aldhelmertone *, ER 

« The toun of Malmesbury ſtandith on the very 
« top of a great ſlaty rock, and is wonderfully de- 


« fended by nature: for Newton water cometh two 


« miles from north to the town, and Avon water cometh 
« by weſt, and they meet about a bridge at the ſouth- 
" eaſt part of the town and run ſo near together in 
© the bottom of the weſt ſuburb that there within 
* 2 burbolt ſhot the town is peninſulated, It has 
„four gates all ruinous ; the walls in many places 
* ſtand full up, but now very feeble; [at preſent only 
* the earth works remain.) Nature hath diked the 
* town ſtrongly. It was ſometime a caſtle of great 
* fame, wherein the town hath ſince been builded : 
* for in the beginning of the Saxons reign as far as 
can learn Malmesbury was no town. The caſtle 
* was named of the Britans Cair Bladun ; the Saxons 
* firſt called it Ingelburn; and after of one Mail- 
„ dulphus a Scot that taught good letters there, and 
"after procured an abbey there to be made, it was 


"named Maidulphesbyri, i. e. Maidulphi curia. The 


"king of the Weſt Saxons and a biſhop of Win- 
"cheſter were founders of this abbey. Aldhelm 


0 "of Shirburn. This St. Aldhelm is patron of the 
| place. The toune hath a great privilege of a fair 
about the feaſt of St. Aldhelm, at the which time the 
*toun keepeth a band of harneſid men to ſe peace 


"and thereby they be furniſhed with harneſs !.“ 
This I believe is now diſuſed ?. | 


v Wa d. It was the land of William d'Ow. - 
_ **land, I, | 5 . D. Script. 


ſteeple called St. Aldhelm's bell, probably from this 


„kept, and this is one of the bragges of the, town 


® There were in the abbey churchyard three 


' Wills Mit, Ab. I. 130. * Vit. Aldhelmi, p. 33. 


ee churches; the abbey church a right magnificent 
* thing, where were two ſteeples, one that had a 
ee mightie high pyramis and fell dangetouſly in homi- 
* num memoria: it ſtood in the middle of the tran- 
t ſeptum of the church, and was a mark to all the 
country about: the other yet ſtandeth, a great ſquare 
&* tower, at the weſt end of the church. The townſmen 
« a late bought this church of the king, and made it 


their pariſh church n.“ The weſt tower is now 


down, with two or three contiguous arches, ſo that 
little more than two-thirds of the have of this noble pile 
are now ſtanding. On the ſouth fide of the altar is a 


monument called king Athelſtan's, probably the ſame | 


ſhewn in Mr, Camden's time, but certainly as much 
poſterior to the time when that prince died as king 
Oſwi's at Glouceſter. A neglected room over the 


ſouth porch is called Scotus* ſchool. Leland ſays 
this © great clerke was ſlain of his own diſciples thruſt- 


« ing and ſtrikking him with their table pointels, in the 
little church joining to the ſide of the tranſept of 
* the abbey-church; which little church yet ſtandeth, 
and is a very old piece of work. In the abbey 


church was an image ſet up in honour of him.“ 


This is that John Scotte that tranſlated Dionyſius [the 


Areopagite] out of Greek into Latin. Elſewhere 
Leland x ſays he was martyred in St. Laurence's church 


here, and buried on the north ſide of its altar: but 


the ſtory of this murder is diſproved in a letter of 
_ Anaſtaſius the librarian to Charles the Bald, which 
makes him die March 23, A.D. 875. 1 
After the monks had been poſſeſſed of this church 
270 years, they were turned out A. D. 956 by king 


Edwy, who put in ſecular prieſts; but king Edgar 
reſtored the monks. Herman biſhop of Sherborn 
would fain have transferred the ſee, but was pre- 


vented by the efforts of the monks: ſo that the 
Abingdon hiſtorian, cited by Dugdale 7, miſtakes, 


when he ſays the ſeat of the biſhop of Berks 


and Wilts was at Malmesbury, as does alſo Di- 
ceto, when he calls Odo, who was biſhop of 


Ramsbury, biſhop of Malmeſbury, Theſe might be 


errors of tranſcribers, but we cannot ſo account for 


Gervaſe of Tilbury ſaying that St. Aldhelm had the 


city of Maidulf, that is Scireburn ; Aldhelm had them 


ſucceflively, and not at the ſame time. The abbot 
was mitred, and had a ſeat in parliament. At the 


_ diſſolution this abbey, which exceeded all in the 
county in revenues and honor, and was valued at 


L. 803. 175. was purchaſed of the king by Stumpe, 


an exceeding rich clothier, who filled with looms 
every corner of the vaſt offices belonging to it, and 
intended in Leland's time to make a ſtreet for 
clothiers in the back vacant ground within the town 


walls. The abbey houſe now belongs to fir John 


Ruſhout, and is leaſed to three tenants. At the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the church-yard ſtands the old 
- pariſh church, whoſe body was in Leland's time 


* was then after Maildulph abbot there, and after biſhop taken down, the eaſt end made a town hall, and 


the ſquare weſt tower a dwelling houſe. The eaſt 
end is now inhabited by poor people, and the tower 
contains the bells, which the vicar tolls on induction. 
„There is a right fair and coſtly peice of worke in 


„ the market place made all of ſtone and curiouſly. 


« vaulted for poor market folks to ſtand dry. There 
« be eight ſquare pillars, and eight open arches, and 
« the work is eight ſquare, one great pillar in the 


C Lel. II. t. 26. 


Mon. Ang, I. 97. | 
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& middle beareth up the vault. The men of the 
« rown made this piece of work in huminum me- 
orig. Malmsbury hath a good quik market kept 
&« every Saturday,“ The White Lion inn oppolite 
the church has the appearance of a monaſtic building. 
At the ſouth entrance of the town is a freeſchool, 
and an almſhouſe for women, called St. John's, which 


Leland ſeems to call © the poor hoſpital where was 


% nunnery about the ſouth bridge.“ In this build- 
ing is the preſent town hall. The ſchool and almſhouſe 
have each an endowment of J. 20. per annum. At the 
weſt end of the town is Weſtport chapel officiated in; 
Q. if Leland's hermitage in the dike of the town at 
the Weſt end of the old pariſh church. Robert 


Jenner, goldſmith of London, built an almſhouſe 


for eight perſons, and endowed it with £. 40. a 
year“. But the deeds being loſt this charity is ex- 
tint. Leland mentions a chapel or pariſh church 


to the eaſt on a hill out of the ſouth gate, and a 


park, and the late abbot's manor place, William of 
Malmesbury was precentor and librarian here about 
the middle of the twelfth century, but ſo little know- 


ledge of him remained among the monks in Leland's 
time, that only one or two recollected his name, 
much leſs could they ſhew his tomb *®. This town 


gave birth 1588 to the famous philoſopher Thomas 


Hobbes, whoſe father was vicar of Weltport, and 
who died 1679. | , | 


Charleton. LE 


Dantſey. 


here a freeſchool and almſhouſe, and the phyſic 


At Charleton was a ſeat of the earl of Berks de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars. 0 

Thomas Howard firſt earl of Suffolk married a 
daughter of fir Henry Knevit knight of this place. 
Their ſecond ſon Theophilus was created earl of 
Berkſhire, and is anceſtor to the preſent earl of that 
name b. . | | E 


Henry Danvers baron Dant/ey was by Charles 1. 
created carl of Danby 1625, and buried at Dantſey 


under a noble monument of white marble. He founded 


garden at Oxford. Upon the attainder of his bro- 
ther and heir ſir John, the town was given by Charles 


II. to James duke of York, whoſe ſecond ſon was 


created baron Dantſey, It was afterwards part of the 


| dower of queen Mary, and ſince the Revolution has 


Bradenſtokes 


belonged to the earl of Peterborough '', 
The Avon bending its courſe ſouthward from hence 


runs not far from Braden/toke, the place undoubtedly to | 
which Ethelwold carried his devaſtations A. D. og, 


when ravaging from Cricklade he croſſed the Thames, 
took Brithendene, and laid the country waſte as far 


as Brandeſtok, an eaſy error of the tranſcriber for 
HBradenſtok. P. Vergil, Speed, and Holinſhed have 


Braden foref "BY 


Caln:. 


erred more egregiouſly in making it Baſingſtoke “. 
At this place Walter de Eureux, earl of Roſmar, 
founded a priory of black cannons 1242, to which 
after his lady's death he retired, and was buried in 
it. Its revenues at the diſſolution were valued at 
upwards of L. 200. a year%, Leland ſaw its ruins on 

the top of a hill twelve miles from Avon river, four 

miles from Malmsbury*. The greateſt part is entire, 

and is the ſeat of Paul Methuen, efq. 

The foreſt of Braden is well wooded f. 


Calne probably aroſe out of the ruins of a Roman 6 what to help his buildings at Bromham. Old Mr. 


_ 2 Leland II. 27. 10 G 


12 G 


. | 4 Tan. a 
f Leland, Ib. m 


8s P. 64. b. 


ceſter, who calls it K:meresford. 
| Lel. II. 28. 


4 G, a G. Dug. II. 206, 


colony on the other ſide of the water near St 


His lordſhip had before removed it to Kempsfird in 


| biſhop of Rocheſter and Ely, who died 1631, was 


cence to found a chantry here t. Henry VI.“ 
At Stanley was a houſe of Ciſtertians founded firſt dur 


| . 2 Leland de Script. 1 
© Cepit Brithendine & /que Brandeſtoke 49-172 Jpoliavit. Bromton, 832. 
« all Brithendune (i. e. all in Bradon foreſt) as far as Brandeſtoke,” 5 


3 G. 94g 
& « Ethelmund went out of his own land unto the ford of C/ymerford,” Polychr. V. c. 28. which is a tranſlation of Florence of Wor⸗ 


m Bromton, p. 80g. 811, 812. 
| 9 Tanner, 600. 


86 28 


udley 
where Roman coins are frequently found, Wy 


Calne was a palace of the Weſt Saxon kings, ang 
at the Conqueſt enjoyed among other privileges that of 
never gelding. Caune, ſays Domeſday s, never gelded % 
that it is not known how many hides are there, The 
name of Caſtlefield given to the common field adjoinins 
to the town, and of Caſtle /treet to the ſtreet leading 
thereto, ſhew that here has been formerly or, | 
though no traces of it are now to be ſeen '?, Ha 
tingdon conſiders the fall of the chamber here a ; 
denunciation of divine vengeance againſt the nohjjj 
who the next year betrayed and murdered their kiyg 
Edward". Here was an hoſpital of black cancy: 
valued at . 2. 25. per annum i. | : 

Not far from Calne is Commerford, which biſhop Con 
Giblon ſuppoſes Fynemæperpond of the Saxon 
Chronicle, where A. D. 800, Ethelmund ear of 
Mercia (ealdopman op Ppiccym) croſſed over ſone 
river to meet the Wiltſhire men who there unde; 
Weoxtan got the vidory, both leaders being fin, 


Glouceſterſhire, but as Higden ſays it was out of the 
bounds of Mercia *, he thinks this bids fairer to he 
the place, eſpecially as here are in this neighbour. 
hood remains of a large entrenchment, by which is 


probably meant Oldbury, 1 
Between Chippenham and Malmesbury Leland! 


noted Draicote, where ſir Henry Long had a fair Dri 


manor place and a park, a mile from Ayon. It now 
belongs to fir James Long, bart, Dr, Buckeridge, 


born here. Mr. Aubrey in his diſtreſſes found a 
particular friend in lady Long, and was going to 
Draicot, when death overtook him about 1700 at 
Oxford, after having ſpent the earlier part of his 
life in the illuſtration of our early antiquities and 
thoſe of this county in particular, of which he wasa 
native, being born at Eaſton Piers or Percy near King. 
ton St. Michael's in Damerham hundred about 1623. 


Bromton calls Chippenham * urbs, & villa regia,” Ci 


The Danes fled from Alfred twice hither, where they 
committed dreadful ravages”, but gave it up to him 
in 879. It has a handſome bridge of ſixteen arches 
over the Avon, was incorporated by Queen Mary 
under a bailiff and twelve burgeſles '*, and has a good 
market. Whether the church was built by the 
Hungerfords or not, Walter lord Hungerford had li. 


by Maud at Lokeſwell in Chippenham foreſt, and 
removed by her fon Henry II. hither. It was va- 
lued at C. 177.9. 


valued at J. 25. . 


Coſham, or Corſham, derives many privileges from 


Richard earl of Cornwall, and his ſon Edmund procured 
for it a market now diſuſed. 5 Coſham, a good up- 
© landiſh town, where be ruins of an old manor place, 
* and thereby a park, wont to be dower to the queens 
* of England. Mr. Baynton in queen Anne's days 
“pulled down by licence a pece of this houſe ſome- 


» Dugd. II. 281, :* G. Dugd. I. 4 . 
Biſhop Gibſon tranſlates it “ he put to military cxccutton 


i 


b P. 204. i Tan. 608. 


N Ib. 603. 3 Pone- 


At King ſlon north of Chipenham * 
was a Benedictine nunnery founded before Henry Il. 
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4 Bonchomme told me that Coſeham appertained to 
«the earldom of Cornwall, and that Coſham was a 


« manſion place belonging to it where they ſometime 
«Jay. Al the men of this townlet were bond, ſo 
« char upon a time one of the earls of Cornwall 


« hearing them ſecretly lament their fate manumitted 


« them for money, and gave them the lordſhip 
« of Coſham in copyhold to pay a cheif rent 9,” 
Here was a cell to St. Stephen's abbey at Cacn 
val. J. 22.“ Since the reſtoration Margaret Hunger- 
ſord built here an almſhouſe and freeſchool **. It is 


; handſome well-built town with a good church. 


Corſham houſe belongs to che Methuens. 

Coſtlecombe came to the Scroopes by marriage 3, 
a8 did Lecthain ro the Mountagues YL who now en- 
joy it. On Colerne down on the Foſſe near Wrax- 
hall and Slaughtenford in Bury wood is Northwood 


camp of eighteen acres, with double works, not 


zoman, the entrance from Colerne down. In 
Colerne park another camp *. ; | 

Lacocke nunnery has one of the moſt entire cloiſters 
of any private religious houſe in England. The 


inirmary, chapter-houſe, treaſury, a ſtone tower, 


with its chapel and the kitchen were entire 1722 .. 


Its revenues were £. 108. per annum *. Mr. Talbot 


polleſſed the ſcite by inheritance from fir Henry 


Sherington, to whom it was granted by Henry VIII. 
William Davenport, eſq; took the name and arms of Tal- 


bot 1778. The foundreſs, widow of William Longſpe 
earl of Sarum, her ſecond ſon Richard canon of 
Salisbury, and her third ſon Stephen earl of Ulſter 


nd juſtice of Ireland, were buried in the choir v. 


Leland * mentions © a field by Lacok called Silver 


fell, where men find much Roman money.” 


| Devizes is called by Matthew of Weſtminſter 


Fic, by Walter Hemingford Miſe, by Leland * The 


Viet, and ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the 
don of it between the king and the biſhop of 
Salisbury, or, as Dr. Stukeley fancies from the laſt. 
fjllable of its Roman name PuncTuonice. Whether 
it was built by Dunwallo, or poſſeſſed by the Romans 


before his time is uncertain. The fingle trenched 
camp called Roundway caſtle on the edge of 
Roundway hill ö, overlooking the town, favours 
the later ſuppoſition ; and beſides innumerable quan- 
tities of Roman coins and urns found in its neigh- 
bourhood © there was diſcovered between three ſtones 
corered with a Roman brick 1714 a whole ſet of 
twenty-one braſs penates, which were learnedly il- 
lultrated and engraved by Dr. Muſgrave in his Belgium 
brtannicum. Dr. Walker, in his notes on Spelman's 
le of Alfred, on the authority of tradition aſeribes 
the caſtle of Devizes to him: and Dr. Stukeley poſi- 
rely to the Romans. But the earlieſt account we have 


of it in our hiſtorians is that it was the work of Roger 


bilop of Sarum. Matthew Paris ſays it was the 
molt ſplendid caſtle in Europe, and Holinſhed calls 
this the ſtrongeſt hold in England, ſo that Robert Fitz 
Hubert who poſſeſſed himſelf of it in the war between 
Fephen and Maud © boaſted he could by its means 
matter of all the country between London and 
Wincheſter but he was ſoon ſurprized and hanged. 


Le. IT 2% r Tanner, 602. 
M. B. vi. 76. 16 g. t Aubrey. 
L. anner, 606. * Dugd. 9 


Roman camp above Allen. 


The government of it was committed to ſome of the 


firſt nobility, and here Hubert de Burgh was confined 
in the reign of Henry III. | 

Leland * gives this account of the caſtle : that it 
ſtood © on the ſouth-weſt fide of the town ſtately ad- 
* vanced on an high ground, defended partly by na- 
„ture partly by dikes. It was made by biſhop 
“Roger, and ſuch a pieee of caſtle work ſo coſtly 
* and ſtrongly was never afore nor ſince ſet up by any 
** biſhop of England. The keep or dungeon on an 
* hill caſt up by hand is a piece of work of incre- 


9. 


** dible coſt. It is now a garden.) There appeared 5 


* in the gate ſix or ſeven places for portcullices, and 
* much goodly building was in it. It was then 
* ruined ; part of the front of the towers of the gate 
* of the keep, and the chapel in it, were carried full 
* unprofitably to build Mr. Bainton's place at 


* Bromham ſcant three miles off, and divers goodly 


towers in the outer wall were going to ruin: the 


6e principal gate leading into the town was yet of 


„ great ſtrength.” e EE 

The town, which in Leland's time conſiſted of one 
handſome ſtreet, now contains two, and two pariſhes, 
is a populous corporation governed by a mayor, has a 
good market, and carries on a conſiderable cloathing 
trade. Ds e ee 


In the civil wars of the laſt century the earl of 
Marlborough and fir Ralph Hopton were beſet here 
by fir William Waller, who, in attacking a party of 
. cavalry coming to their relief on Roundway hill, 


was repulſed with great loſs July 13, 1648. 

Nr. Aubrey makes the ſouth ſide of Roundway 
caſtle (in which Waller encamped on this occaſion) 
140 paces long, the north 160, the weſt 37, and 


the eaſt 150: two entrances on the eaſt, and one 


on the welt, He adds that the tumps at the angles 
are higher and bigger than the reſt of the rampart. 


This is the little ſquare camp on the edge of Bagdon 


hill, deſcribed by Dr. Stukeleys as if unfiniſhed, or 


made for but a ſmall time, three ſides being de- 


fended by the ſteepneſs of the hill, and the fourth 


by a flight vallum. 


Oldbury caſtle on Cherhill a great rude ſquariſh 
camp, with double works, ſeems to be its anta- 
goniſt®, Dr. Stukeley, who has engraved a plan of 
this great and ſtrong Roman camp as he calls it, 


ſays it is but ſlightly fortified on the north and weſt, | 


where the ſtcepneſs of the hill rendered it inac- 
ceſſible: but on the other two ſides is double ditched, 


having bur one entrance, which is to the eaſt, and 
fortified with a return of the outer ditch and inner 
rampart. There is alſo a ditch acroſs the middle, as 


if it had been enlarged i. | 
At Stert wood near the Deviſes to the ſouth Mr. 
Aubrey places a great treble work on a hill k. He 


mentions alſo a camp at Rybury on St. Anne's hill, 


which is north-eaſt of the Devizes, and a ſmall 

Edindon or Heddington appears to have been a Ro- 

man ſtation by foundations of houſes dug up there 

for a mile together, and many ſilver and copper 

imperial coins found there; ſome of which are in the 
. G. 


v Hearne's Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, p. 331, 332. 
Z It. II. f. 29. e eee. 


8 uhrey, © Account of ſome found 1669 by Mr. Clark, Phil. Tranſ. 268, P. 122. 

; 1. mlbury, Hiſt, Nov, p. 105g. | VII. 66, | ps 

g I. p. 136. 18 Aubrey. Ir. I. 133. pl. 42. * Ubi ſup. on 
hag eral camps noticed by Mr. Aubrey do not- appear in the general ſurvey of this county by Andrews and Drury, but as It 13 well 
8 undertook to collect materials for a hiſtory of the county, of which“ an Effay towards a deſcription of the North diviſion” 


WMtion m 


Pography II. 309. 370, note 8, has furniſhed the account of the ſeveral camps inſerted here. 


* 


ll in MS. in the Aſhmolean muſeum, and was made uſe of by biſhop Gibſon, they are noticed here on his authority.” Culti- 
ay have defaced ſome of the ſmall ones. The abſtract of his © Monumenta Britannica” by Mr, Hutchins, of which fee Britiſh 


Afhmolean 


Roundway 


caſtle. 


Oldbury 
caitle, 


Stert wood, 
Rybury, 


Alton. 
Heddington. 
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Aſhmolean Muſeum and others in that of the Royal 


VEeRLUCIO., 


Leckham, 


Edingdon. 


Society. Theſe circumſtances joined to its ſituation on 


the road between Bath and Marlborough, induced 
Dr. Walker! to fix here the VERLIV CIO of Anto- 
ninus fifteen miles from Aguæ Solis and twenty from 
Cunetio, Marlborough. Dr. Stukeley w concurs with 
him, and makes Bath twenty miles from Verlucio. 
But Hedington being twelve from Bath and ten 
from Marlborough, profeſſor Ward © places Verlucio 
in this neighbourhood at Leckham. | 

In a field formerly part of Brombam park near He- 
dingdon were found 1765 fome Roman baths and 
pavements ®. 

We muſt not confound this Heddington with 
Edingdon, or Eddington, in Whorwalſdown hundred. 
« The church and manor of Hedingdon, a village and 
« priorie, two miles from Brokhall, were antiently a 
ee prebend of Rumſey abbey, Hants?.” Biſhop Edindon 
1347 built a new church, and founded a chantry or 


college for a dean and twelve miniſters, whereof part 


were prebendaries, afterwards at the defire of the 


Black Prince changed to Bonhommes 1358. Its re- 


Brook hall, 


venues amounted at the diſſolution to between four 
and five hundred pounds a year 4. Ayscough biſhop 
of Salisbury was murdered by Cade's mob at Edindon 
juſt after ſaying maſs". * There was of very an- 
« cient time an old manor place where Brookehall is 


« building that is there is of the erecting of the lord 
« ſteward unto king Henry VII. The windows be full 


e of rudders, peradventure it was his badge or token 


« of the admiraltye. There is a fair park but no 


great large thing. In it be a great number of 


Steeple La- 
vington. 


« very fair and fine grained oaks apt to ſele houſes*.” 
South from Edindon is Steeple or Eaft Lavington, 
commonly called Market Lavington, from its great corn- 


market on Wedneſdays. 35 Henry VI. 1457, William 


Beauchamp, firſt Lord St. Amand, bequeathed his 


body to be buried in the chantry of the chapel of 
this place, and died ſeized of the manor of Cheping 


| Bi ſhop's 
Lavington. 


Lavington c. Wilts, which epithet being ſy nonimous 


to the other, proves that this market is of at leaſt 


three hundred years ſtanding. The manor lately be- 


| longed to Mountague earl of Abingdon, as did alſo 
the adjoining village of Weft or Biſhop's Lavington, 
where his lordſhip has a pleaſant ſeat, with a park, by 


inheritance from his father, who married Eleanora 
daughter of fir Henry Lee by Anne his wife, 


to whom it deſcended as heireſs of the Danvers 
and Dantſeys, lords of this manor for many genera- 


tions, two of whom founded and liberally endowed 


Littleton Pan- 
nell. 


Weſtbury. 


it giveth name. Ther is a large church. The 
„ town ſtandeth by clothiers “.“ It is a borough and 


the freeſchool and almſhouſes here. Steeple La- 


vington belongs at preſent to Mr. Vince, and Biſhop's 


Lavington to the duke of Marlborough. In the 


latter pariſh is Littleton Pannell, now an obſcure 
village, antiently the lordſhip of the Paganels or 
Paynells, of whom John obtained for it the privilege 
of a market 12 E. III. | : 

The Avon next receives the Were, a ſmall river 
running not far from Weftbury, © a ſmall market 
« town, the head town of the hundred to whom 


corporation, governed by a mayor, and probably 


| On Spelman's life of Alfred, p. 33. 

Antiq. Soc. min. Stuk, It. I. 136. ſays, much ruſty iron, 
q 2m 610, Leland, It. VI. 51. VII. 67. | 

x7 ( 


a it G. Dugd. Bar. I. 433. 
u Dugd. II. 451. 0 38 


7 Aubrey Mon. Brit. 
Holland before p. 89, note k. 


7 


Edindon. The Saxon Chronicle calls it Idle, or 


Lay. Here is alſo a field called Courtfield, with a garden 
adjoining ſurrounded by a moat, and tradition ſays 


| here was a palace of one of the Saxon kings, This 
now, and part of it yet appeareth, but the new 


bid fair to be this Eglea. Biſhop Gibſon objedds that 


But in fact there is on Clay hill a ſmall circular camp 


laſt no doubt was the fortification to which the | 


has two entrances from the ſouth-eaſt to the plain, 


by a redoubt: on the weſt fide is a fpring. It is 


ſtag's horns, fragments of urns, and pieces of iron 
weapons, and millſtones like the modern Scotch 
quernes, ſixteen and eighteen inches diameter. Under 


nites, ſpines of echini, &c. On the ſouth-welt face of 


m It. I. 136. 
. Godwn. Lel. VII. 66. 


He ſays on the ſouth it is double ditched, on the 


. 
aroſe out of the ruins of a Roman ſtation half , he 
to the north of it, where quantities of Roman «jj, 


have been found. Here Dr. Gale in his commenton 
Antoninus, p. 154, places VERTVcIo, in which heſeemz 


ſupported by the name of Were, which Holinſhed gives 


to the rivulet, The name of Weſtbury is Purely 
Saxon, derived probably from its being one of the 
conſiderable towns in the Weſt, or from its ſituation 
Weſt from a burgh or Roman ſtation; as they called 
Selwood foreſt in its neighbourhood Ferranyrdr, the 
Meſtern wood by way of eminence, and in ſome copies 
of the Saxon Chronicle, p. 50, Peyrdan felenuda v. 
In Weſtbury church is a monument for ſir James Ley 
lord Ley of Ley, in the county of Devon, lord chief 


juſtice of Ireland and England, and created b 


Charles I. earl of Marlborough, which title vag 
held by his only ſon, and became extinct in his bro- 
ther 1680. The firſt earl died 1628 u. 

Near this place is a village called Leigh or Ley, Li 
which is moſt probably the place where king Alfreq 
encamped the night before he attacked the Danes at 


Eglea, Aſſer Acglea, Florence of Worceſter Ecglea. 
This biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſes an eaſy miſtake for ae. 


may be the Pice of the Saxon Chronicle, which 
means merely a place. Clay Hill by the found might 


we can hardly ſuppoſe Alfred when intending to 
ſurprize the enemy would pitch his tent on © 
conſpicuous an eminence. It is more likely he marched 
along the vale then overſpread with woods (as now 
with corn) being part of Selwood foreſt. Beſides, » 
hill ſhews no marks of fortifications, and is too fir 
from the place where the battle was fought near Fdin- 

don, in the field between the town and Bratton cafile®, Bru 


double trenched, and its diſtance is not ſo great from 
Bratton caſtle but. that Alfred could march from 
one to the other in twenty four hours *. This 


Danes fled, and held out a ſiege of fourteen days. 
It is ſituate on the point of a high hill, commanding 
all the country, and is double ditched on the fouth 
and north ſides with very deep trenches, ** lt th 


and from the north-eaſt to Edindon, both guarded 


oval, 350 paces long by near 200 broad, and its 
area 23 or 24 acres), Near the middle is a large 
oblong barrow 60 paces long, under which have been 
found many human ſkulls and bones mixed with 


the ſouth ſide within the trenches is a circular mound 
of earth made in the laſt century called the Jab, 
with a kind of horſhoe in the centre. The ſoil of 
this hill is chalk abounding with petrefactions, belem- 


the hill is a moſt curious monument unnoticed by 


biſhop Gibſon: a white horſe in a walking attitude Wb 
| 2 Horſley, p. 140. 
r Lel. It. VII. 67. 
+ Leland VII. 67. 3. 
19 


21 G. ; 
ill. See 


© Lel. VII. 67. b. 3 
* Saxon Chronicle, p. 85. 
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| Gur of the chalk, fifty-four feet high from his 
cut bi cheſt, and to the tip of his ear near one 


kr feet high, and from ear to tail one hundred 


ſeet long: an undoubted memorial of this important 


ritory, and like that by which Alfred commemorated 
his firſt great victory in Berkſhire eight years before. 


The whole of this figure is hollowed out of the chalk, 
and not marked with outlines ſo hallowed, as Mr. 
Wiſe ſeems to inſinuate the Berkſhire horſe is. I: 


im ſurprized this very learned inveſtigator of theſe | 


rind of monuments among us ſhould doubt the an- 
tiquity of this horſe, which fo exactly correſponds: 
wich the other both in execution and intention, and 


repreſent it as of modern make within memory. As 
1 could find no ſuch. tradition when I ſurveyed it. 


1772 he muſt have been miſled to confound the 
ſeouring as they call ir with the original making. 


The victory commemorated by this horſe was much 
more conſiderable than the other won by Alfred. In 
the former he acted only as his brother Ethelred's 


lieutenant. In this he was not only commander in 


chief but king of England; his affairs were in a 
moſt critical ſituation, and the Danes waters of his 
kingdoni. From the top of this hill is one of the 


_ moſt beautiful cultivated proſpects. 

« Steeple Aſheton is a praty litle market town, and 
e ©harh praty building. It ſtandythi much by clothiers. 
« There is in it a very fair church builded in the 
4 mind of men now living. The fpired ſteeple of 


« ſtone is very fair and highe, and of chat it is called 


« Steeple Aſheron. Robert Longe clothier builded 
« the north iſle, Walter Lucas clothier the fouth, of 
u thejr proper coſts. The abbey of Ramſey in Hun- 
a tingdonſhire had both parſonage impropriate, and 
a the whole lordſhip. Sir Thomas Semar hathe it 


" now of the king almoſt with, the whole hundred of 
« Hortvell alias Whorweldowon with much fair woods 25 


The ſpire of this church, wood covered with lead, 
was damaged and beat down by lightning 1670 3. In 
tais pariſh, on a common, is cut in the ground a 
circular maze 64 feet diameter b, the central circle 
eight feet, formed on the principle of thoſe in 
Dorſet, Eſſex, &c. and tradition makes it a work. of 
the ſhepherds for their amuſement in running it, 
which the boys {till. do. 3 

Trecobridge ſeems rather a corruption of Trolbridge, 
and it is ſo written in a MS, compendium of Geolfry 
of Monmouth, which makes Molmutius its founder. 
A tithing and liberty in the pariſh, and à large common 
hear it have the name of Trow!l?. The caſtle was clean 
dawn in Leland's time, except two of its ſeven great 
towers. The earls of Sarum were lords of this place, 
tien the dukes of Lancaſter, and in his time the carl 
« Hertford © Now the court of the duchy of Lan- 
aſter is annually held in this town about Michaelnias**. 
Leland writes it Thoroug h. Bridge, as if from the Were 
anving thorough the bridge of three ſtone arches 
here, 4 It ſtands on a rokky hill, is well builded bf 
lone, and flouriſheth by drapery, James Terumber 
i ery rich clothier built a notable fair houſe here, 


which be left to two chantry prieſts in the church, 
and a little almſhoufe by the church for ſix poor 
Kople at three pence per week each. The church is 


lyhrſome and fair 4,” 


Id. VII. 69. 
\ Aubr mT 
0 . 7137. c It. II. t. r 4 
Land, It. II. 31. Tan, 612. | 31, 32, 331 


dan. . ubj ſup. See in Phil. Tran. ili. att. 29. the effects of lightning onthe Vicarage houſe and perſons init 1772. 


Br adford is one of the moſt conſiderable cloithing 
towns. It ſtandith on the clining of a flaky 
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« rock, is made al of ſtone, and hath a_ mcetly 
« good market ops a week e. It has a bridge of nine 
arches over the Avon, at the end of which was an hoſ- 

pitai of royal foundation f St. Aldhelm founded a 
monaſtery, here, over which he preſided when he was. 


made biſhop of Sherborn 7058. King Etheldred gave 


it to Shaftesbury abbey. A. D. 1001; to which its par- 
ſonage worth C. 30. per annum was appropriated, 
after which time we hear no more it. Biſhop Gibſon, 
ſays the monaſtery was deſtroyed by the Danes. 


In a ſynod held at this town Dunſtan was elected 


bilhop of Worceſter A. D. 959 . 
Three miles - north-weſt of it at Monkton 


Farley, 


Hugh de Bohun, A. D. 1115 founded: a, Cluniac 


priory ſubject to Lewes, valued at £.153.* It 
was granted to fir Edward Seymour, viſcount Beau- 


champ, whoſe family fill enjoy it, and have, a. ſeat; 
there. The foundation of the chancel was opened 


1744, and three flat ſtones diſcovered, à fourth with 
the figure and epitaph of ptior Lawrence; and 


an altar tomb with the inſcription Pl. IX. now. at 


Lacock, to be read thus.t | | 
Hic jacet Iibertus de Chat bonitate refertus, 
| Qui cum Brontona dedit hic porplurima dona. 
Before the ſteps of the altar was a tomb with 4 


Monkton 
Farley. 


ſkeleton upwards of ſix feet high, and bn the lid of | 


the tomb his figure with a lion at his feet. & grave 


on the north ſide of the altar contained ſome bones, 


and on the ſouth fide was the floor of a ſmall: chapel; 
About twenty years before three plain tombs and a 


heap of bones had been found L _ 
At Holt is a mineral water a. Wee 
Longleat is ſaid to have been the firſt well built 


) 


houſe in the kingdom. It was begun 1567 by fit 


Longleat. 


John Thynne on the ſcite of the diſſolved priory 


purchaſed by him of ſir John Horſey, 32 Henty VIII. 


Was twelve years in building, and coſt C. 8600; It 


is 220 feet in front and 180 on each ſide, and con- 


tains one of the fineſt portrait galleries in England. 


Thomas Thynne fourth in deſcent from fir John Thynne 


of this place, was created 1682, 34 Charles II. 


Viſcounr Weymouth, which title is {i} enjoyed | 


by the deſcendants of his younger brother Henry 
Frederic, whoſe great grandſon Thomas is the third 
and preſent viſcount ®. The priory here founded for 
black canons by fir John Vernon being ruinous was an- 


1 


nexed to Henton priory c. Somerſet o. 


At Maiden Bradley Manaſſer Biſſet, ſewer to Henry 
II. founded an hoſpital for leprous women under the 
care of ſome ſecular brother or prieſt; which Her- 
bert biſhop of Salisbury changed: to Auſtin 'canons. 


One of the three heirs general of Biſet builded 


“e an hoſpital at Maiden Bradley to a priory of 
* chanons; ſhe being a lazar gave her. part of 
« the town of Kidderminſter in pios wfus?.” This 


might be the tradition at Kidderminſter ; but the 


eſtate of the Biſets did not come to females till many 
years after this religious houſe was built, which was 


Maiden 
Bradley. 


originally an hoſpital for leprous women, whoſe re- 


lief ſeems to have been the principal view of the 


foundation; the prieſts firſt and afterwards the regular 
canons were added to be ſubſervient to them, being 


— Lel. Ib. | 


] | $ Lel. Ib. | b Ib. Tanner, 592. 
* Concil. p. 431. & aut. ibi eit. * Tan. 549. Gent. Mag. April 1744, p. 139. 
5 bar cures performed by it in two pamphlets 1723 and 1731. 8vo. | | 
y 1 Peerage IV. 374. 3 * Tan. 1 Lel. It. IV. 182. 
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called 


W 


Stourton. 


called Procuratores mulierum a, though in proceſs of 


time the prior and convent ſeem to have got the 


whole government of the houſe and its revenues“, 


and to have dropt the ſiſters, who are firſt named in the 


old deeds. Manaſſer Biſſet gave theſe leprous women 
the manor of Bradley, pro Alicia uxore ſua de cujus he- 
reditate manerium illud eſt. So that his wife was an 


| heireſs and probably Leland's lazar. Camden ſeems 


miſtaken in making Manaſſer Biſet's daughter the 
leper and foundreſs of an hoſpital diſtinct from her 
father's priory *. The revenues of the priory were 
near . 200. a year. | | 
The duke of Somerſet has here a plain modern 
houſe with a park. 1 


Sir Edmund Ludlow father of Col. Edmund Lud- 


low had a ſeat in this pariſn. His ſon was born here 


1620, and died in Switzerland 1693. 


John, ſon of William Stourton and Elizabeth Moyne, 


was created lord Stourton 20 Henry VI. which title 
ſtill continues in the family: Charles being the 
14th and preſent lord. 8 5 | 1 
The lord Stourton's place ſtondeth on a mean 


6 hill, the ſoil thereof being ſtony. This manor 
4 place hath two courts, the front of the inner court 


« magnificent and high, embattled caſtle like. There 


44 js a park among hills joining on the maner place. 
© The river of Stour rifith there of ſix fountains, 


« whereof three be on the north fide of the park 
tc hard within the pale; the other three be north alſo, 


t but without the pale. The lord Stourton giveth 


Hindon. 


Fonthill. 


« theſe fix fountains in his arms, and the bend ex- 
preſſes the park pale. 5 

The eſtate was purchaſed by Henry Hoare, eſq; ſon 
of ſir Richard Hoare, lord mayor of London, whoſe 
deſcendant has here a charming natural ſpot, a 
happy mixture of wood and water, not crouded with 


buildings, incircled with a noble terrace ſeven miles 
long crowned by a lofty triangular tower in honour 


of Alfred, whoſe buſt is placed in the middle of the 


aſcent up it. The antient croſs from Briſtol ſur- 
mounted by a gilt ſun is placed at the entrance of 


the walks. Mr. Walpole compares theſe gardens 


with Milton's Eden on a different ſcale”, The houſe 
is adorned with a good collection of pictures, particu- 
larly exquiſite portraits of ſome diſtinguiſhed Italian 


family, &c. found in a cabinet that formerly belonged 


to Pope Sixtus V. | 


In Stourton church is a monument for William 


ſecond lord, who died 1522, and his lady Thomaſine. 
In the windows are painted ſome hand-barrows which 
they pretend were uſed by Botolph Stourton, whom 
they make nine feet and half high, to carry off his 
dead when he fought the Conqueror on Bonhomme 


down. | * 8 
„ There is on an hill a little without Stourton a 


ce grove, and in it a very pretty place called Bonhomes, 


c builded of late by lord Stourton. Bonhomes of 
« Wiltſhire of the antienter houſe of the Bonhomes 
« ther is lord of it *.“ | - 
Hindon is a mean market and borough town, a 
chapel to Eaſt Knoyle, memorable only for its venality. 
Holland ſays it had a remarkable quick market. The 
greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by fire 1754. 
Not far from Hindon is Font bill, the ſeat of the late 
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its quarries, 


camp it has been urged that Roman camps were ge. 


1 


Mr. Beckford, who took down one built by Inigo Jones doubll 
and the new one being afterwards burnt rebuilt it . oly | 
a handſome manner, as alſo the pariſh church, a in pe 


Chilmark another neighbouring village noted for implie 


paces 


Eaſt Fnoyle gave birth to Sir Chriſtopher Wren Big and ea 
1632. He died 1723. | 19 afier | 
From hence the ſouthern limit of the county goes diches 


to Mere, a ſmall village, probably fo called 


f | Oa thi 
Meena, bounds, limits, viz. of the three coun yy _ 


| ties of port, © 
Wilts, Somerſet, and Dorſet. Cloſe to the town is | of the 
a large double hill called the caſtle hill. In the Mr. A 
neighbourhood of this town and Stourton are four Walls | 
entrenchments, one of which to the north. weſt in he mat 
Stourton park is double trenched, and another cit. him ba 
cular and double ditched called Old caftle v, on the of Chi. 
top of an high hill called by Leland Whiteſhete Wl Knots 
Bill, half a mile from Stourton ; probably a camp of which 
the Danes in one of the three battles at ben A. D. This i. 


658. 1001 and 1016. Sir Francis Cottington, lorq © differe! 


treaſurer and baron Hanworth was born near Mere, 6 © 00 


and died abroad 1650. 5 the Lo 
| Biſhop Gibſon ſays the peculiarity of the river one of 
Dever ts not now to be heard of; not ſo Dr. Stukeley* Dew him it 
It gives name to four villages, and may be derived | grandſc 
from the Saxon Dypan to dive. count 
Leland * calls Warminſter * a principal market w. him no 

&« for corn.” It gives name to an hundred. We | him an 
find no mention of it in the Saxon times. Con- deſcend 
cerning the ſituation of VERLUcio ſee before. On baron 
the downs north-eaſt of the town are two camps widow 
about a mile and a half aſunder ; the northern owl | with on 
trenched called Battlesbury, probably Daniſh; he hundre 


ſouthern ſquare, ſingle trenched, called Scratchbury, ſtanding 
with a barrow in it probably Roman“. Es maged 
At Heightsbury Robert lord Hungerford and his yy broke « 
wife Margaret founded an hoſpital for a warden, diſlodge 
twelve poor men and one poor woman about 1470, | mine te 
which ſtill ſubſiſts, well endowed, with the addition | buildin, 
of a ſubwarden who reads daily prayers to the poor down, 


people who are nominated by the lord of the manor I Woody | 
of Heightsbury d. It was burnt with great part of the pret 
the town 176., and rebuilt 1769. The church was diſtance 
collegiate before 1300; only one defaced monu- } juſtice 
ment of its lords remain . 1631. 
Dunſbot or Dunſhat and Waldsbury or Woldsby h At 7 
are two camps on Salisbury plain. The firlt of " an emin 
theſe is oppoſite to Yanesbury on the other fide | died 16 


of the water, ſingle ditched: the latter alſo ſingle |} In th 
trenched a mile and a half diſtant 2. Neither ap- common 
pear in the map by theſe names. The latter of containi 
theſe ſeems to be the ſame with that placed by Au- three a1 


brey at Willy, a camp with a double ditch oppoſite i, fouth id 
Yarnborough or Wildsbury b. He places in Codford v againſt ] 
parifh a great round camp as big as Yanesbury, but leſer R 
ſingle, facing Yanesbury, and called Oldbury *. 0 dich, a 
On Wiley down near Groveley a ſingle ſquare camp Bilbop 1 
called Bilbury, So Aubrey * ; but the map makes it ; parſonag 
double and round. In Groveley pariſh is another on to ſit cal 
double and round called Groveley caſtle, which Au- on the t 
brey calls ſquare, ſingle, and Roman. Aubrey 
Againſt the Romanity of Tarnsbur) or Yaneshur; "om dos and 


ls At Broad 
Ween tl 


nerally ſquare and fingle trenched, whereas this $ 
N Bury 0, 


a Lel, Coll. I. p. 84. Madox, Form. 32. 8 r Madox, Ib. 5 _— —— line per 
* Tanner, bot, ts ; Lei It. VII. 78. | v» Anecd, of Painting, IV. 127. > Lel, Ib. the vi 

Y Aubrey, It. VI. 78, © t. I. 129. 9 It. Vil. 67. © Aubrey, Vicar 
4 Tanner, 612, © Ib, 60g, | 9 Holland, es | t Holland. | Fo "0 
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jgubl&s its being oval and ſo much like Bratton; 
bigger, would induce one to think it Daniſh, 
- chaps its name with a ſmall alteration of ſound 
2 az much. It is three hundred and ſixty- two 
150 long, and has three entrances to the north, 
Yak the latter, which is the principal is fortified 
x er 5 Daniſh faſhion with three outworks and 
lebe s, repreſented at a a, b b, cc, plate VIII. fig. i. 
On the welt fide is a way to the water by a private 
art, and this and the ſouth ſide are on the declivity 
of the hill. Roman coins have been found here w. 
Mr. Aubrey ſays, not this camp but that called The 
Walls near Ambresbury was Veſpaſian's camp, when 
be marched weſtward hither, and that we can trace 
tim backwards by them to the ſea fide at Brill. Weſt 
f Chiltern a ſmall Roman camp, called in the map 
„ Knooke caſtle, Not far off is a ditch called Chiltern 
” which ſeems to be ſome diviſion of the hundred. 
This in the map is called Old ditch, and runs in 
Jifferent directions. 


The intermediate lords of Wardour caſtle were 


one of which laſt repaired it, and died at it“. From 


him it came to fir John Arundel of Traherne, whoſe. 


grandſon 7. homas (not John as Camden) was created 
count of the empire, but queen Elizabeth allowing 
him no precedence from that title, James I. created 
him an Engliſh baron, which honour is held by his 


deſcendants : Henry being the preſent and eighth 


baron Arundel of Wardour; In 1643 lady Blanch, 
vidow of Thomas ſecond earl, held this caſtle a week 
wich only twenty-five men againſt one thouſand three 
hundred of the parliament forces, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the articles of ſurrender, plundered and da- 
maged both caſtle and park, cut down the trees, and 
broke down the heads of twelve ponds. They were 
dilodged by lord Arundel at his return, who ordered a 
nine to be ſprung under the caſtle, whereby the 
building was ſo ſhattered that more than half is now 
down, It ſtands beautifully in a garden under a 
woody hill with a large piece of water before it, and 
the preſent lord has built an elegant houſe at a little 
diſtance from it. Sir Nicholas Hyde lord chief 
juſtice of the king's bench was born here, and died 
1631, . | _ 
At Tisbury near Hache was born fir John Davies 

an eminent lawyer and writer of the laſt age, who 
died 1613. LE 555 

In this pariſh in Oakley wood near Swallow cliff 
common is a camp on the top of a hill treble ditched, 
containing about four acres: the ditch between 
three and four. paces broad from top to top ; on the 
fouth ſide plain ground o. At Ebbedown a caſtle. Over 


dich, a light rampart, and no veſtigia of any port?. 
Bibop Latimer was rector here. In the walk to the 
parſonage is a little ſcrubbed hollow oak where he uſed 
to ſit called Latimer's oak v. Above Berwick St. John 
on the brow of the hill towards Cranborn chace Mr. 
Aubrey places a Roman camp whoſe weſt ſide meaſured 
Vo and its eaſt 360 paces. Quære if Winkelbury hill. 
lg At Bread Chalk near the river, ſouth of the church be- 
| teen the farm and the orchard is a ground called 
Bury Orchard, containing five acres, three roods, 
une perches, encompaſſed, except on the weſt where 
the vicarage ſtands, with a broad bank but not very 


the Lovels, Tutchets, Audleys, and Willughby de Brooke, “ totus ille pagus nominatur.” Its monaſtery owed 


Y Yanſt Ebbedown in We/# King ſton on the other hill a 
leler Roman camp 130 paces one way. It has no 


II er $4 TK 


deep. It is ſquare; very convenient for the watet 
which the Romans did much affect. The banks 
are as high as thoſe of Norbury; The camp extended 


above the vicarage to the brow of the hill weſtward; 


perhaps as much more at leaſt, In another place he 
deſcribes, on the North down, in the ſame pariſh, a 
camp called Chiſelbury, on the brow of the hill near 
the road from Sarum to Shafteſbury, riot far from the 


Start; the rampart and ditch ſingle, and he thought 


it Daniſh We have engraved it Pl. VIII. fig. 6. 


where a. repreſents a trench to the field, b. a treneh 


leading into the bottom towards Broadchalk. 
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Wilton though much reduced is ſtill the county Wilton 


town, a corporation and borough, and has a market. 


Leland * ſays it had once twelve or more pariſh 


churches, which I fear is mere popular tradition. 
Biſhop Gibſon ſays Mathew Weſtminſter reckons 


it a county of itſelf diſtin from Wiltſhire. He 


quotes, p. 2006, & Mon. Ang, I. 197. Sed q. 
Florence of Worceſter ſub an. 893 ſays © Wiltun in 
« meridiana ripa fluminis Guilon, de quo flumine 


its origin to Weoxſtin or Wulſtan the famous 
earl or duke of Wiltſhire, who, about A. D. 773; 


repaired an old church of St. Mary here for 4 


college or chantry of ſecular prieſts. After his 
death, A. D. 800, his felict Alburga fifter to 


king Egbert changed it to a nunnery, which foun- 
dation is ſometimes aſcribed to her brother. King 


Alfred after his victory here built a new nunnery ori 


the ſcite of the old palace, into which he removed 


the nuns from the other, thus doubling their num- 


ber. King Edward ſen. was ſo great a benefactor as 
to be eſteemed a founder. King Edgar was 


another benefactor for the ſake of his natural 
daughter Edith, who was abbeſs and patroneſs. It 


was of the Benedictine order, and valued at the diſ- 


ſolution at upwards of . 600. per annum, and 
granted to fir William Herbert . Some have doubted 
whether Ellandune, where, according to the Saxon 


Chronicle Egbert engaged Beorwulf, A. D. 823, 


or as Matthew of Weſtminſter, 825, not 831 as 
Mr. Camden, was at this place, becauſe of the ſup- 
poſed impoſſibility that Egbert, the moſt powerful 
prince in the iſland, ſhould let an enemy make an 


invaſion into the heart of his kingdom without op- 
poſition, and that none of our hiſtorians ſhould tell 


us this battle was fought at Wilton, by which name 


this town was known long before. They think it 


therefore as improbable to place Ellandune here as 


with Bromton in Middleſex. Thus biſhop Gibſon ; 


but I do not find that Bromton does place it in Mid- 
dleſex. His words are only, Egbertus rex occidenta- 
lium Saxonum Bernuifum partes ſuas hoſtiliter petentem 
apud Hellendinam pugnans victor funeftus ad propria 
remeavit. The biſhop adds, if the authority of the 
Wincheſter annals * is to be allowed in this caſe the 
controverſy is clearly decided: for they tell us ex- 


preſsly that this fight was at Ellendune a manor be- 


Jonging to the prior of Wincheſter: now this ſeems 
to be no other place than Ellingdon near Highworth 
in this county on the borders of the Mercian king- 
dom, which t. Richard II. belonged to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Swithin. Wherever it was, the river 


of the ſame name ran with blood, and was filled 


with dead bodies according to Huntingdon and 


Hoveden. The Wincheſter annals tell us that Eg- 
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bert had only 106 emaciated ſoldiers to oppoſe ten 


times that number of freſh and well favoured men under 
Bernulf, who had in this confidence demanded ho- 


mage from Egbert. The ſubjects of the latter prince 


preferring an honourable death to mean ſubmiſſion 
accepted the challenge, and gave their enemies ſo 
total a defeat, that Bernulf had much ado to eſcape 
with his life and the loſs of his kingdom, which 


Egbert united to his own. A little attention to this 


relation would have ſhewn that Egbert was not in a 
condition to oppoſe the inroad of an enemy into the 
heart of his kingdom, not to mention that Egbert 
was or had been lately engaged in a war with the 
Britans inthe moſt diſtant weſtern part of his dominions, 
as Carte. Alfred's action with the Danes here was in 
the firſt year of his reign. Florence of Worceſter 
lays the ſcene of it “ in monte qui dicitur Wilton, 
e qui eft in meridiana ripa fluminis Guilon *:“ a fur- 


ther proof that Ellandune and Wilton are the ſame; 


the ſame author in his account of Egbert's victory, 
explaining Ellandune, i. e. monte Eallæ. The 


Chronicle of Wilton? fays it was in loco Waſcheſome, 


Alfred had at firſt the advantage, but preſſing too 
warmly after the enemy, they rallied and remained 


maſter of the field. 


Wilton is one of the principal objects in a hiſtory 


of the arts and belles lettres. The earl of Pem- 
broke's magnificent houſe here was began on the ſcite 
of the nunnery in the reign of Elizabeth, by fir Wil- 


liam Herbert aforementioned, after his advancement to 
that title by Edward VI. 1551. He dying 1569, his 
ſon Henry finiſhed it, and died 1630. Holbein 


and Inigo Jones imagined the buildings. Here 


= Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia for his fiſter 


Gor tions 
NUM, 


third wife of earl Henry. Vandyke drew many of 
the race. Thomas the ſeventh earl completed the 
collection of pictures, and aſſembled the throng of 


| ſtatues; and the laſt earl Henry has ſhewn by a 
bridge deſigned by himſelf, that had Jones never 
lived Wilton might have been a villa worthy of an- 


tient Rome *. The celebrated collection of antiques 


in this villa contains the whole colledion of the 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine, and the greateſt 


part of the ear] of Arundel's. Among many others 
are a pillar of one piece of white Egyptian granite 
from the front of the temple of Venys Genetrix at 


| Rome, near 14 feet high, 22 inches diameter, with 


an inſcription to Aſtarte or Venus; a very antient 
altar of Bacchus comprehending the whole Greek 
alphabet before the time of Simonides *; a bas relief 
of a ſacrifice with a Bouſtrophedon inſcription. The 


| ſtatues amount to 36, the buſts to 133; among 


which laſt are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral uniques. 
However Camden's etymologiſts deduced the name 
of Sorbiodunum, equal adepts in the Welſh lan- 
guage conſulted by biſhop Gibſon advance no ſuch 
thing. The Saxons indeed ſeem to have derived 


their name from the dryneſs of the ſoil, peapan 


ſignifying to dry, though in the Saxon chronicle © it 
is alſo written Seale fbym. This feems to. be a 


much more probable origin of the Saxon name than 
Holinſhed's derivation from Saltsburg in Germany, 
or John Roſs's from a tower built here by Julius 
C⸗æſar, which might have been called Cefaris burgus 
and corrupted into Sarizburg as Cæſar Auguſta in 


e Lel. Coll. K. 
2 Pegge on it in Arch. V. p. 155. 

© De nug. curial. vi. g. 19. CPE PO, 
See notes on Fuller's Worthies, Wilts, p. 1 56 


1 Leland III. 59. & Stuk, It, 13 73. 


Spain into Saragoſa. The emperor gever 
ſided much in Britain may have reſide here, 


parapet with battlements all round. A large piece 
of it remains to the north. Upon ſtill higher ground 


viſible all round. In every quarter were two towers 


10g, N 
Collins's Peer. II. 125. 
f Bromton, p. 956. Ranulph Ceſtr. Polychr. I. c. 49. 


8. . 


6 p 
« yet 


| | and he 
a benefactor to the town, and fo occaſſoned 1 6 I «of 1 
| | e &« ne 


called Severia, and this part of the count ü 

and provincia Severorum. Leland ſays r ve chu 
Hiſt. © Wilſhire olim dicta Severia propter gentis ſ * 

e vitiam, which he laughs at, cum ſit Severiain f In 17 
ab imperatore] dicta.“ Johannes Sarisberfenſge : Londc 
was born here, ſays it was called Severia of 5 and at 


us who e. 


« ano! 


RENE dd, 
e Provincia quoque Severiana quæ moderno uſu & the uf 
ce nomine ab incolis Wilteſira vocatur.“ Wilteschire whoſe 
5 


que quondam dicebatur Provincia Semerang (l. Se. which 
veriana)* Lel. Cygnea Cantio v. Buftelli Sins of the 
“Mons acutus a Severia:comes,” and in Encon, B. and a 
101. Inſignia Janæ Seymauræ | 15515 a ſwor 


| | the Cr 
Phoenix nuper eram venuſta pennas; and m: 
Ortum non Arabes mihi dedere, Lela 
Sed gens clara quidem Sœveriana. rr the ren 


But whether it. were called Sarisburia from Severus get 
and Cæſaris burgus may be queſtioned. Willam the dif 
Horeman who is called a Salisbury man by his 005 who 01 
temporary. Bale calls himſelf Cæſarisburgenſis l. Le. fuſed a 
land * ſays Swane ravaged Serbiria which in the mar. t 
gin he calls Severia. Sorbiodunum appears howerer called 


from the number of coins of all ages found here as mas fir 


well as from the preſent form and appearance to have of Sali 
been a very conſiderable ſtation, “ This thing,” Roger 
ſays Leland, “ hath been antient and exceeding nag 
« ſtrong,” It fills the ſummit of a high ſteep il _ 
which originally rofe equally on all fides to a point. * 5 
The whole work is 1600 feet diameter, ſurrounded by 2 
an immenſe diteh, being ſo contrived that in effect ton of 
it has two ramparts. Upon the inner and higheſt * 


ſtood a ſtrong wall 12 feet thick which afforded a * 
were It 


biſhop 


in another deep circular ditch 5oo feet diameter, ground 


ſtood the caſtle, having a wall on the inner work, Tore) 
many fragments of which and of the gate remain. | ching 
The city is divided into equal parts by a meridian reign 0 
line: both the banks are till left, one to the ſouth | eu 
the other to the north, and theſe had walls on them Richard 
and a ditch on their eaſt ſides: the ſouth bank is athedr 


moſtly levelled. In the middle of each half towards feld, q 
the eaſt and weſt is a gate with a bridge of commu- 
nication and a Junette before it; that to the eaſt is 
| ſquare with a circular ditch, that to the welt round. 


Godwin 
plain it, 
by Lela 


The hollow where the walls of the city ftood is Pu: 
ure 


whoſe foundations plainly appear. With hole nn elEtual 
on the cardinal points, the gates, and the am- ſirurion 
part there were 12 in the whole circuit; ſo that to remit 
ſuppoſing it about 5000 feet in compaſs there was | to this f 
tower at every 400 feet. The ſcite is all plowed ful chur 
over. In the north-weſt angle juſt within the welt 8 ſuppe 
gate ſtood the cathedral and epiſcopal palace, whoſe on cluſt, 


foundations are yet traceable. In the north-eaſt 
corner of the city is another rampart including 2 
ſquariſh area, probably ſome public building“. 
This city was taken and ruined by Swane 1003, 
not Canute as Camden, and did not recover beſore 
the removal of the ſee. 
Leland! adds, “ without each of the gates of Old | 
« Sarum was a fair faburb and in the eaſt ſubur | 


0 Walgols f * * 1 Oo. Il. 57. 
450 the croſs b. 


a Coll. II. 18g. ex Hoved. Comes 


1 It, III. f. 59. e 5 I 


e 


e 


« q pariſh church of St. John, and thereon a chapel 
« yet ſtanding. There had been houſes in time 
« of mind inhabited in the eaſt ſuburb, but then not 
« one within or Without the city. There was a pariſh 
« church of the Holy Rood in Old Saresbyri, and 
« another over the gate whereof ſome tokens remain,” 
In 1772 Was found by Mr. Wyndham cloſe to the 
London road E. of his houſe and St, Edmund's church 
and at a ſmall diſtance from the ſcite of Old Sarum, 
the upper part of a caſque about fix inches diameter, 
whoſe rim has two or three flat buttons of braſs 
which ſerved as rivets for ſeveral chains or ſtraps 
of the ſame metal over the temples, pretty intire, 
and a ſcull in it : another like caſque an inch leſs, 
a ſword blade two inches broad three feet long with 
the croſs bar of the handle, two long ſpear heads, 
and many human bones“ - | | 

Leland doubts whether the want of water occaſioned 
the removal to New Sarum, as there are many wells of 
ſweet water in it. The other opinion aſcribes it to 
the differences between the garriſon and the clergy, 
who one day returning from a proceſſion were re- 
fuſed admittance into the town. King Edbert re- 
ded much here [at Severian] and king Edgar 
called a great council here A. D. 960%. Oſmund 
was firſt earl of Dorcheſter and afterwards biſhop 
of Salisbury v. He began the cathedral, which biſhop 
Roger finiſhed in the moſt ſplendid manner 4, The 
ceſtle which belonged to the biſhops had upon a 


lifference - between king Stephen and biſhop Roger 


been ſeized by the king, who placed a governor and 


a garriſon in it. This was looked upon as a viola- 


tion of the rights of the church, and occaſioned fre- 


quent differences, the iſſue of which was that the 


biſhop and canons thought of removing where they 
were leſs diſturbed. This was firſt projected by 


| bihop Herbert Pauper (whom Gibſon, on what 
ground I know not, calls brother to biſhop Richard 
Poore) in the reign of Richard II. but that king 
dying before it could be effected, and the turbulent 


reign of John enſuing, they could not carry it into 


execution till the reign of Henry III. when biſhop 


Richard Poore pitched upon the preſent ſcite of the 
cathedral, then called from its low fituation Mere- 
feld, q. d. Marſh field, not as Camden and biſhop 


Godwin miſled by the vulgar name Merry field ex- 


plain it, ager lætus; for the tablet in the church cited 
by Leland expreſsly calls it Aryfeld. Many of the 
townſpeople had before removed t. Richard I. The 
church was begun 4 cal. May 1220; for the more 


eleectual carrying on of which the biſhop in his Con- 


ſitutions recommended to all prieſts in his dioceſe 
to remind dying perſons of a charitable contribution 
to this fabric **, Leland's deſcription of this beauti- 
ful church is more minute than uſual. The body 
8 ſupported by ten pointed arches on a ſide reſting 
on cluſters of the lighteſt pillars. Each tranſept has 
three ſuch arches forming as many chapels, and the 
choir has ſeven arches. Between the choir and pres- 
dytery is a ſecond tranſept oneach fide withtwo arches. 
" The great and faire chapel of our Lady at the 
Galt end of the high altar has three [lighter] pillars 

of marble on each fide. The porch is on the 


\ 


Mr, Bowle, in Ant, Soc, min. 
romton, p. 866. 


* Leland, III. 66, 


| | r Lel. It. III. 
See William de Wenda's account of the removal, printed in 


59 


ce north ſide of the church. The tower of ſtone in 
the centre of the croſs and the lofty ſpire on it 


© 18 410 feet high—a noble and a memorable piece 
of work.“ The chapter-houſe large and fair, oc- 


tagon, with a cluſtered pillar in the middle, the frieze 
all round under the windows charged with reliefs of 
ſcripture hiſtory uncommonly elegant for the time, 


and not much defaced. The cloiſter on the ſouth 


ſide is one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent in 


England. A notable and ſtrong ſquare tower for 


great bells ſtands on the north ſide of the church in 
the yard: the ſpire has been lately taken down. 


The weſt front and buttreſſes all round have been 


filled with ſtatues, In the nave are the monuments of 
ſeveral biſhops, two of them brought from Old Sarum, 
of which one by an inſcription that had eſcaped 


all the curious, though part of it is recorded by 


Leland, I flatter. myſelf has been aſcertained to the 
famous biſhop Roger*, Here is alſo a fingular 


monument of a boy biſhop, ſo called from the 


cuſtom of celebrating St. Nicholas“ feſtival by 
children habited as prieſts, which obtained in this 
and in ſome other cathedrals at home and abroad. 


firſt lord Hungerford, who died 1499, now removed 


Pl. IX. 


Here was alſo a chapel over the tomb of Walter, 


to the ſouth ſide of the choir. In the choir and | 


tranſepts are many monumients of biſhops, of Sir 


Thomas and lady Gorges and of Edward Seymour 


earl of Hertford, ſon of the Protector. In the cen- 
tre of the Lady chapel lies biſhop Oſmund, and 


on one ſide of him William Longespee earl of Sa- 
lisbury, natural ſon of Henry II. by fair Roſamond ; 


and Montacute earl of Salisbury; and on the other, 
lord Stourton, executed for murder inthereign of Mary, 
and two biſhops. On the ſouth ſide of this chapel 
is a ſmaller one built by biſhop Beauchamp, firſt 


chancellor of the garter 15 Edward IV. in which 


is his monument, with thoſe of his father and mother, 


and one for Sir John Cheney, knight of the garter. 
On the north fide is another chapel built by the will 
of Margaret widow of Robert lord Hungerford in 
the 15th century, at the expence of C. 497. It has 
remains of good painting and much writing, with 
her tomb in the centre, and her husband's on the 
ſouth ſide. Other biſhops buried with monuments 
in this cathedral are Poore 1229, Blythe 1500, Mor- 


tival 1329, Audley 1524, Bingham 1247, Wyvill 


1375, Gheſt 1578, Walter de la Wyle 1274, 


Wykehampton 1284, Bridport 1263, Gaunt 1315, 


Capon 1557, York 1256, Thomas 1766. | 
Knighton ſtyles Edric duke of Mercia earl of Sa- 


liobury t. The title deſcended from Robert Cecil to 


his ſon and heir William, whoſe eldeſt ſon Charles 
dying in his father's life time the honour was next 


enjoyed by James his grandſon, father of James 


the fourth earl, whoſe ſon James ſucceeded him 
1694, and was himſelf ſucceeded 1728 by his ſon 
James, and he 1780 by his only fon James, who is the 


ſeventh and preſent earl. | 5 

The biſhop's palace was principally built by biſhop 
Beauchamp. The cloſe has three gates and a lofty 
embattled wall never completely finiſhed u. 
vicars have a pretty college and apartments.. This 


» Chron, Wilton, Lel. Coll. Il. 195. c 
"a EAI 4 Godwin, 343. 
Price's “ Survey of the cathedral 1753,” 4to. 


de e II. 190. The plate, exhibiting this tomb, and another of the ſame date in the nave, together with the monument with 
01s delon | 


ging to bp. Mortival in the preſbytery, is here inſerted, 


Comes Salz bar 
2 Leland, l. G,. 
Vol. I, 


* Ib, 


z/is, col. 23 15. In the next column he calls him comes Dovoniæ ſcilicet Saluſb urgenſis. 
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church has a precentor, three (formerly four) arch- 
deacons, and 41 prebends, beſides four annexed to 


the dignities of biſhop, dean, chancellor, and treaſurer. 


It had at firſt 50 beſides thoſe annexed ; bur by the 
ſuppreſſion of five, diſſolution of two, and alienation 
of two more, they were reduced to the prefent num- 
ber; five more were altenated, but replaced by five 
others, of which Mr. Camden enjoyed that of II- 
fracomb 30 years. Biſhop Jewel built a library. 
Biſhop Ward erected and endowed a college for ten 
miniſters' widows. In that part or ſuburb of Sa- 
lisbury called Harnham ſtood the college de Vaux, 
built by biſhop Giles de Bridport 1260 for the en- 
tertainment of ſeveral ſcholars who retired hither on 
account of ſome diſturbances at Oxford. Here they 
ſtudlied univerſity learning, and having a teſtimonial 
from their chancellor of their proficiency frequently 
went and took their degrees at Oxford. They con- 
tinued ſo to do in Leland's time, who ſays © part 
& remain in the college at Saresbyri, and have two 
& chaplains to ſerve the church there dedicated to 
„ St. Nicholas. The reſidue ftudie at Oxford x.“ 
| Biſhop Poor who began the cathedral founded the 
Hoſpital of St. Nicholas hard by Harnham bridge for 
a maſter, eight poor women, and four poor men. On 
the ſouth fide of this hoſpital which ſtill ſubſiſts, for 
| fix men and fix women, is a chapel ſtanding in an 


iſland, and on the north an old barn where was once 


aà church of St. Martin removed into the city on ac- 
count of the floods. © Harnham was a village long 
ic before the erection of New Saresbyri, and there was 


« achurch of St. Martin belonging to it *.” The great 
bridge in this fuburb was built by virtue of a pri- 


vilege obtained by biſhop Poor of Henry III. when 


New Sarum was incorporated, that for the benefit of 


the ſaid city they might change the ways and bridges 
teading to it, and do therein what to them ſeem meer, 
provided it be without injury to any perſon. In 
| Purſuance hereof his ſucceſſor biſhop Bingham 1245 


built this ſtately bridge, which by bringing the great 


weſtern road this way occaſioned the decay of Wilton“. 


Fiſberton was a village with a church before New 
Sarum was built, and here was a houſe of Black 


friarsb. In the north-eaſt part of the city was the 
collegiate church of St. Edmund, founded by biſhop 
Walter de la Wyle before 1270, valued at FL. 94. 
per annum ©, whoſe church is memorable for that 
unprecedented and rigorous profecution carried on 
againſt Sherfield in the ſtar- chamber for defacing 
certain paintings in the eaſt window in a fit of in- 
temperate zeal. There was alſo a houſe of Grey 
Friars in the city d. Trinity hoſpital, founded t. Ri- 
chard II. is yet in being, and maintains a maſter and 
twelve poor men e. | „„ 
Four miles from Salisbury on the borders of Hamp- 
ſhire is Weſt Dean, the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, 
knt. of the Surrey family, ſince of the late Evelyn 
Pierepoint duke of Kingſton by marriage of his grand- 
father with Elizabeth daughter of the ſaid Sir John 
Evelyn, and now of Sir John Elwill, bart.“ Here 
was found 1741 a teſſelated pavement four feet 
ſquare f. | 


Long ford, the ſeat of the earl of Radnor, formerly 


of the earl of Coleraine, built t. James I, is of a trian- 


r * 
* It. III. 77 & Tanner, 608, 
d Lel. Ib. Tanner, 609. 
© Tanner, 611. 77 G. 
6 Aubrey. Li Ib. 
© It, I. 129. 130. Pl. 41. 


. 
Ib. 


very large thing, and hath many kepers in ir, 


Henry III.! where ſeveral parliaments have been 


II. 1317, at which nothing of any moment was tranſ. 


born at Dinton near Wilton 1608, and created chan- 


1753, it became extinct. In 1756 Thomas Villiers, 
Hyde of Hindon, and in 1776 earl of Clarendon, 


on a dry chalk hill is a fair Roman camp, circular, 


 fingle trencht, the ditch deep and the rampart high 
23 paces over together. But about 80 paces within 


cal 
from the river at Durnford, a great Roman Camp | 


* Lel. Ib. Tanner. 605. 


f Ant, Soc. min, 1741, where is a drawing of it. 


G £ 
gular form with round towers at each corner. On 
hill above it is a Roman camps... | 5 
Dunkton or Doconton is a mean market town of oa 7 
ſtreet, though an antient borough. On x high w Dunk 
ſouth of Hummington or Odftock is a very great finghe 
camp called Clercbury, with a beacon in ith, 4 « 
Whichbury half a mile and more are tuo har ; 
ditches '. | "0. 
Standlynch, a little north of Downton, is the ſeat 
of Henry Dawkins, eſq. who, in company wich the 
late Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Wood, viſited the remaing 
of Palmyra and Balbec in 1751, and publiſhed exact 
accounts and elegant views of them. | 
* Clarington park and maner place about a mile Cl 
by ſouth-eaſt from Saresbyri. The parke is 3 | 


“There was at Clarington a priory called Ivy 
& Chirch k.“ : e 5 
In the beautiful park at Clarendon are remains of 
two royal palaces called King manor and Queen nanor: 
the former aſeribed to king John, but really built by 


held: the firſt 8 Henry II. 1164, when the clergy, 
who had Jong claimed and exerciſed an independent 
power over their own body, were obliged to renounce 
it by ſwearing to and ſubſcribing ſixteen articles, to 
which Becket alone could not be preyailed on to 
ſubſcribe his aſſent. The ſecond was called 10 Edward 


acted, moſt of the barons being too apprehenſive of 
the artifices of the king's favourites to attend. This 
place gave title of earl to Sir Edward Hyde, who was 


cellor of England, baron Hindon, viſcount Cora- 
bury, and earl of Clarendon by Charles II. He died 
1674, and was fucceeded in this title by his fon 
Henry, and grandſon Edward; which laſt dying without 
heirs male the title paſfed to his firſt couſin Henry ſon 
of his uncle Laurence earl of Rocheſter, who dying 


brother to William earl of Jerfey, was created baron 


Half a mile from the park near the Roman road 


ſingle ditched within, the ditch being at a confi- - | 
derable diſtance from the vallum which has two 
entrances. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes it the work of 
Conſtantius Chlorus, who may have enlarged an older 
camp, and left to the place the name of Chloridunum, 
q« d. Chlorus hill, now contracted to Clarendon, or 
more properly Clorendon v. Mr. Aubrey calls this 
Frippsbury, and deſcribes it a very large circular 
entrenchment of a rude form, 330 paces diameter, 


the outer work is a deep trench 1x or 12 paces 
wide without a rampart. It has two entrances 
on the eaſt and weſt, and is probably Saxon. We 
have engraved his plan of it Pl. VIII. fig. 4- where 
a. b. repreſent the inner ditch without a rampart, e. d. 
the outer ditch, e. the outer rampart. This is 
called in the Map Chlorus's camp or Figbury 111g. 

To this anſwers Okebury or Ogbury ring, not far OS 


4 Let. Ib. Tanner, 608. . 
& Lel, III. 6g. "1 IVarton's Engliſh Poetry, I. 155: 
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moſtly without rampart, the hill being ſteep. Signs 
e the prætorium may be ſeen" Dr. Stukeley ? 
r IIs it Aulbury, and deſcribes it as a very large irre- 
rr camp on the top of a hill without a ditch ; 
within it many little banks at right angles, and a 
{mall ſquare area. He takes it for a Britiſh camp or 
oppidum, and Veſpaſian's camp the Walls in ſight. 


Not far from his manor of Clarendon at oy 


durch Henry II. founded a ſmall priory of the order 
of St. Auſtin, valued at between 120 and 130 ,. per 
ann, P | 

A little north from Clarendon 1s Farley, the birth 
place of Sir Stephen Fox, knight, 1627, who having 
acquired a large fortune by his ſervices to Charles II. 
founded here an hoſpital for ſix old men and as many 
women With a maſter who 1s to teach a free- ſchool 
for twelve children and officiate in the church, 
which was at the ſame time rebuilt and made pa- 
rochial, He died 1716, and was buried in this 
church. His eldeſt ſon by bis ſecond wife was ad- 
yanced by George II. to the title of earl of Ilcheſter, 


baron Redlynch of Redlynch in this neighbourhood, . 


where he has a ſeat, and his ſecond ſon by the ſame 
marriage to that of lord Holland 1763. 
Stonehenge has exerciſed the conjeCtures of no leſs 


than eight writers ſince Camden, who if we except 


Henry of Huntingdon firſt noticed it. There is indeed 


a rude draught of it in a MS. of the * Scala Mundi,” 
 yritten about 1340, and continued to 1450 in Benet 


college library, which for the ſingularity is here copied. 


travelling among towns and along rivers, did not go out 
of his way to examine monſtrous ſtones and barrows 
on wild and widefpread downs, though in his note on 
the extract about it from Geoffery of Monmouth 
(Coll. 2. 31.) he confutes the idle ſtory of Merlin, 
Mr. Camden could ſee nothing but confuſion and 
mdeneſs in this ſtately pile; and it muſt be confeſſed 
the print he has given of it in his folio edition, (to 
Thich we have ſubſtituted one dated 1575, ſigned 
RF.) does not help to make it diſtinct. Camden's 
print was copied and modernized by J. Kip for biſhop 
Gibſon, Inigo Jones, full of ideas of architecture, 


conceited it to be a Tuſcan templeof Cælum or Terminus, 


built by the Romans 1; as if the rudeſt monuments of 
bat people were not more regular than this: and as 


Aubrey well obſerves © while he pleaſes himſelf with 


1 retreiying a piece of architecture out of Vitruvius he 
"abuſes the reader with a falſe ſcheme of the whole 
Mork.“ His ſon in law Charlton * contended for 


Audrey wiſplaces it in Hampſhire, 
! Tan, 602. 


off a ſtock of 
Raman | 


Here in our grandfather's remembrance as tradition runneth, was foun 
wood hollowed and the concave lined with lead, with a book therein of very thick parchment, 


its being Daniſh, and came nearer the probability of 
its being the work of ſome Northern people. The 


attentive though credulous Aubrey firſt hit on the 


notion of its being a Druid temple. With this notion 
Mr. Toland concurred, and Dr. Stukeley by accurate 
admeaſurements confirmed it. Mr. Wood of Bath 
ſupported this opinion, with this additional idea, that ic 
had an aſtronomical as well as theological uſe, and was, 
like that in Stanton Dru in Somerſetſhire, a temple of 
the moon*., This has been illuſtrated in a brief and 


comprehenſive manner by Dr. Smith *, who ſhews 


that the outer circle of 30 ſtones multiplied by 12 
within for the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, repreſcnts 
the antient ſolar year of 360 days; its inner circle 
is the lunar month of 29 days 12 hours repreſented 


by 30 more ſtones, of which fix at the upper end of 
this circle exhibit the hunter's and harveſt moon 
riſing fix nights together with little variation. Next 


to this circle is a great ellipſe compoſed of ſeven 


pair of pillars with an impoſt on each pair for the 
ſeven planets whoſe influence may be alluded to by 


theſe compages of ſtones. Within theſe forming a 
concentric ellipſe are 12 ſmaller ſingle ſtones for the 


12 ſigns of the Zodiac with a 13th at the upper end 


for the archdruid's ſeat before the altar. The centre 


of this temple Dr. Smith finds to be 51 11”, and 


that it could not be erected in this form in any other 


parallel of latitude. A great ſtone 210 feet from 


the body of the ſtructure called the Friar's heel, from 
a vulgar tradition that the Devil threw it at a 
friar whoſe heel bruſhed by it made an impreſſion 
in it, 1s the index that diſcloſes theſe aſtronomical uſes. 
Three others and probably a fourth lie on the bank 


that ſurrounds the whole with ſome variations from 


the cardinal points, and directly north and ſouth juſt 


within the bank is an appearance of circular holes 
ſurrounded with a bank of earth which may have 
been a meridian line. The different plans of the 
four writers on this monument may be ſeen in the 
annexed plate, where is alſo a general view of it al- 


5 3 | tered from thoſe in Camden and Gibſon, 
[tis not mentioned in the Itinerary of Leland, who 


Stonehenge ſtands in the middle of a fine flat 


area, near the ſummit of a hill, and is incloſed 
with a circular double bank * and ditch near 30 feet 


broad, the vallum inwards, after croſſing which we 
aſcend 30 yards before we reach the work. The 
whole forms a circle of about 108 feet diame- 
ter from out to out, conſiſting, when intire, of 60 


ſtones, 30 uprights and 30 impoſts, of which remain 
only 24 uprights, 17 ſtanding and 7 down, three 
Eleven 
uprights have their 5 impoſts on them by the grand 
entrance. Theſe ſtones are from 13 to 20 feet high, 
The leſſer circle is ſomewhat more than eight feet 
from the inſide of the outer one, and conſiſted of 40 


feet and a half aſunder, and 8 impoſts. 


leſſer ſtones (the higheſt ſi feet) of which only 19 
remain, and only 11 ſtanding: the walk between 
theſe two circles is 300 feet in circumference. The 
Adytum or Cell is an oval formed of 10 ſtones (from 


16 to 22 feet high?) in pairs with impoſts which 
Dr Stukeley calls Trilithons and above 30 feet high“, 


o It. I. 130, 5 DT 
d a grave, and therein a corps of 12 feet, and not 
all written with capital 


jul . but it had been ſo long that when the leaves were touched they mouldered to duſt, Sir Thomas Eliot who found ir 


it to be an hiſtory. 
* Holland. * 
10 Stonehenge reſtored, Lond. 16 55. fol. 
1100 tonchenge, 1742.” fol. | 


Vor Gawr the grand Orrery of the Druids. Saliſb. 1770.5 


00d, p. 42. 
The A 


No doubt he that ſo carefully laid it up hoped it ſhould be found and diſcover ſome things memorable to poſ- 


Chores Gigantum. Lond. 1663.” 40. 


„Choir Gawr 1747.” BO. 
4t0. | | | 
. | Y Ib. Pe 57. | ; 
V impoſts of theſe and the others Camden's print calls Cyroneti. 
x. yy {pad Stanhenges lapides mire magnitudinis in modum portarum elevate ſunt ut porte arcis ſubpoſite videantur, 


A MS, in Benet college library aſcribed to Bede and marked 


riſing 
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riſing in height as they go round and each pair Chriſt, and the enjoyment of it by the original in. 


ing. At the upper end of the Adytum is the and ſo many royal barrows the Doctor fancied abou 


thick, 16 feet long, and 4 broad“; preſſed down A very large one called King barrow near uud Kel 


impoſts, and altar is, exactly 140. The ſtones are fought with Julius Cæſar. On opening ſome of theſe 


obſerved by Mr. Aubrey. Dr. Stukeley found that it 


barrows each, called the King's Graves 3. The 


| 10,000 feet or two miles long, incloſed by two ditches 


| Judges ſeat at the eaſt end: the weſt end curved, and 


keen t. 
Alfred 
bury in 
980 A] 
erected 
St. Me 
there. 

1177s 
their 1 
priorel: 


ſeparate, and not connected as the outer pair, the habitants of theſe parts to about 360 years, in Which 
higheſt eight feet“. Within theſe are 19 more time, reckoning with Sir Iſaac Newton 19 year, wa 
ſmaller ſingle ſtones, of which only fix are ſtand- reign, there will have been 19 kings in this coun 


altar, a large ſlab of blue coarſe marble, 20 inches this place &. | 


by the weight of the vaſt ſtones that have fallen Pembroke's park wall at Wilton he ſuppoſes the 
upon it®. The whole number of ſtones, uprights, tomb of Carvilius one of the four kings of Kent, who 


far from being artificial, but were moſt probably barrows they are found to conſiſt of a coat of tare mandy, 
brought from thoſe called the Grey Weathers on a layer of chalk two feet thick, then another of "I but at 
Marlborough Downs, 15 or 16 miles off, and if mould, and under it three feet from the ſurface 3 valued 
tried with a tool they appear of the ſame hardneſs, layer of flints two feet thick, and laſt of all a ſecond annum, 
grain, and colour, generally reddiſh . The heads layer of mould a foot thick incloſing human ſkete. ford * 
of oxen, deer, and other beaſts have been found tons or rude unbaked urns containing burnt human | noblem 
on digging in and about Stonehenge: but the human bones: ſometimes ſpearheads, glaſs and amber beadz tion da. 
bones our author ſpeaks of only in the circumjacent wood aſhes, bones of horſes and other beaſts, 3 large | Arthur, 
barrows. Dr. Stukeley 1723 dug on the inſide of poleax, a ſword, a celt, and even fragments of ſuch her inf 
the altar to a bed of ſolid chalk mixed with flints. ſtones as compoſe Stonehenge ; which laſt particulars buried 
In the reign of Henry VIII. was found here a plate Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſed characterized one of its build. Claſton 
of tin, inſcribed with many letters, but in ſo ſtrange ers. The other barrows he aſſigns to Druids, chiefs this, 
a character that neither Sir Thomas Elliot, a learned and private perſons of all ages and both ſexes, ge diſcover 
antiquary, nor Mr. Lilly, maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, Tue name of Stonehenge 16 evidently Saxon, q. d this inſc 
could make them out. This plate to the great loſs the banging ſtones, and the authority of the UL : A. C. 6 
of the learned world was ſoon after Joſt * Two gon Chronicle cited by Dugdale Mon. Ang. 13 almoſt ff 
ſtone pillars appear at the foot of the bank next calling it Stanhengeſt e Hengeſt is of 10 out * | the for! 
the area in which the building ſtands, and theſe are Leland's opinion that Choir Gazy ſhould Kin be Eleanor 
anſwered by two ſpherical pits at foot of the ſaid tranſlated Chorea Gigantum, but Chorea nobilit or biried 1 
bank, one with a ſingle bank of earth about it, and magna, putting gawr for vawr is probable enough, | a houſe 
the other with a double bank ſeparated by a ditchf. ne haþenum byngelrum in king Edwy's 2 | ford Bu 
There are three entrances from the plain to this ſtrue- to Wilton! cannot mean this pile, both becauſe it is a parden 3 
ture, the moſt confiderable of which is from the north- plural word, and therefore better refers to ſome of the Mr, Ad 
eaſt, and at each of them were raiſed on the outſide of many barrows factored all. over ahh plain« ſuch as reQtor of 
the trench two huge ſtones with two ſmaller within pa- are preſently after called cnundela, though that $ The | 


rallel to them **. The avenue to Stonehenge was firſt ordͤ is not in Lye's, Dictionary and becauſe of the | 8a p 
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extended more than 1700 feet down to the bottom of 
the valley, and was raiſed a little above the downs be- 
tween two ditches. At the bottom it turns off to the 
right or eaſt with a circular ſweep, and then in a ſtrait 
line goes up the hill between two groups of ſeven 


Salisbury plains are a continuation of thoſe beauti- 8 
ful downs which extend from the eaſt into the heart fh 
of Wiltſhire, and thence into that of Dorſet to the 
ſea ; and beſides feeding numerous flocks of ſheep 
from 3 to 5000 each, they are within theſe few years 
much broken up for corn to great advantage. 

As we go from Wilton to Stonehenge between 
Groveley Wood and Woodford runs a broad ditch eaſt 
and weſt acroſs the plain, with a high rampart on its 
ſouth fide, which Dr. Stukeley takes to be the third 
boundary of the Belgæ as they retreated from their 


other branch points north-welt and enters the Cur- 
ſus. This is half a mile north from Stonehenge, 


350 feet aſunder, a bank or long barrow for the 


two or three obſcure barrows as if to run round h. 


In the road from Ambresbury to Radfin (which laſt onqueror. 5 . 1 
Ambresbury, an indifferent large market town on 


place the Doctor ſuppoſes the ſeat of an Archdruid) ry old 

are ſeven barrows together, one great and fix little the Avon, was famous for the ſynod held here in the Cllinby 

ones, probably a family burial place i. The diſpo- reign of Edgar; and here alſo, A. D. 995 Elfric was Aion at 

ſition and form of the barrows on theſe downs prove elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. It enjoyed great earth wor! 

them the ſingle ſepulchres of kings and great per- Privileges at the Conqueſt; for Domeſday book“ ſays | a oval f 

ſonages buried during a conſiderable ſpace of time Amblesbery nunquam geldavit nec hidata fuit, Here without | 
and in peace, and not the tumultuary burials of the is ſaid to have been an antient Britiſh monaſtery jor ſexment 

| lain, The Doctor, after wading through an ocean 300 monks founded by one Ambrius an abbot, or | area five 
of conjectures with his uſual ingenuity, fixes the date by Aurelianus Ambroſius, and deſtroyed by Gur- WW ric 6, 
of the erection of Stonehenge 460 years before mund, whom the Saxon writers call Ceaulin, It | be ſpace 

a Wood Stukeley. | a b Hales. Stukeley more. | rent f 

8 — dove of Buckingham in the reign of James I. cauſed the middle of Stonehenge to be dug, where remains a cavity as g's aa at o 

two ſaw-pits, This occalioned the falling down or inclination of a ſtone 21 feet long. There were found heads and horns of ſtags a 40 feet 
oxen, charcoal, arrowheads, ruſty armour and rotten bones, but whether of men or beaſts uncertain, Aubrey, Mon. Brit. 1 die 0 

d Mr. Aubrey ſays, * on the downs one may diſcern whence the great ſtones both ot Abury and Stonehenge were brought. „the 


not big enough tor the purpoſe lie till at the brink of the pit. Some were left by the way. One lies in the water at Fighelden, Another veltern | 


on the downs reſting on three low ſtones in order to be carried away. This was between Rockley and Marlborough” © 


© Holland, Stukeley. t Wood, p. 43. | 21 G, 8 Stuk. Stonch. 35, 36. | Ib. 41. T0 : 
| Mon. A. II. 860, hxSenan bypizzelye. Heming. Chartul. p. 347. ; | | P. 64+ b. 0 ul. 
% All Dr. Gibſon's additions on the deſign of Stonehenge are omitted, as ſucceeding writers on it have offered conjectures a ba 


better ſupported than the wild reveries of Sammes, Bolton, and other writers there quoted, ſince whoſe time the monument has 
accurately ſurveyed aud meaſured. | | | 8 


* 
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been thought one of the two monaſteries given by 
Alfred to Aſſerius, but that ſeems rather Congerſ- 
hury in gomerſetſhire. It is more certain, that A.D. 
% Alfrida, or Ethelfritha, widow of king Edgar, 
ereſted a nunnery here, dedicated to St. Mary and 
&, Melorius A Corniſh Saint, whoſe reliques lay 
there. It was of the Benedictine order, but A. D. 
1177, the abbeſs and thirty nuns were expelled for 
their ill lives, and then Henry II. placed here a 
prioreſs and 24 nuns from Font Everard in Nor- 
mandy, to which this houſe was ſome time annexed; 
but at length it became denizon and an abbey, 
valued at the diſſolution at J. 490. or upwards per 
amum. It was granted to Edward earl of Hert- 


fon day 1285 *?. Here alſo Guinevera; queen of 
Arthur, is ſaid to have taken the veil, to attone for 
her infidelity to him, and to have died and been 
buried here, and her remains afterwards removed to 
Glaſtonbury. Leland had his doubts about all 


diſcovery of her tomb here in the laſt century, with 
this inſcription on the wall in maſy gold letters; R. G. 
A. C. 600, which would make her ſurvive Arthur 
almoſt fifty years, beſides the improbability both of 
the form and materials of the letterss Queen 
Eleanor, widow of Henry III. died a nun, and was 
buried here 1291% The duke of Queensbury has 
a houſe here built by Inigo Jones, and improved by 
ford Burlington, the Avon winding through the 
rarden at the foot of a ſteep hill beautifully planted. 
Mr. Addiſon was born here 1672, his father being 
mas or me place. Sth 


water, to which the Romans had always regard. It 
is thought to be Veſpaſian's camp, as well as that at 
Yanesbury, which retains the laſt ſyllable of his 
mme; though Mr. Aubrey inclines to think the 
ater Daniſh, The rampart is ſingle, and only one 
dich on the ſide towards Stonehenge. The eaſt ſide 


Placed on the bend of a river which cloſes one fide 
f and one end. The area about forty acres. It in- 
13 coſes a Celtic barrow *, The toad to Ambresbury 
5 does through the middle of it *, This is not noticed in 


Anbresbury to Marlborough are the remains of a 
Kry old round camp ſeemingly Britiſh, between 
Clliaburn and Burbach, and on the eaſt fide of the 
Mn about a mile from Cheſelbury, is a curious 


i oval form: the bank 30 feet wide at the leaſt, 
vithout any appearance of a ditch ; the ſouthern 
ſegment 550 feet diameter, 720 in compaſs; the 
ara live acres filled up to the top of the bank and 
led fix feet above the level of the land without : 
le ſpace between the double banks of the northern 
Vent 25 feet perfectly level and opening into the 
den at one end: on the north fide a large rampart 
W feet diameter: the two entrances are 40 feet 
de, the eaſtern towards Sidbury or Suthbury, the 
zellen towards Cheſilbury and Caſterley. The 


: Tan, 58 : 


9 
Aſſert, Arth. p. 47. 


1 
uk, Stonch. 


q Sandford, 89. 
U up. 


7 
N Arch, II. 177. 178. 


6. e are 1 | 
138 Abend. in Dugd. Mon. I. 97. 


0 


ode. Mary daughter of Edward I. and thirteen 
"oblemen's daughters were veiled here on Aſſump- 


natural death they muſt be buried. 
thief, What would he have ſaid to the pretended 


The Walls, or Ambresburgh, [near Ambresbury, 
b a perfect Roman fortification, convenient for 


doo paces long, the weſt 280: the Avon defends 
both theſe ſides r. It is an oblong ſquare truely 


the great map. Farther northward in the road from 


erthwork ſuppoſed a Roman amphitheatre, It is of 


20 G. Lel. Coll. I. 179. Walſingh. p. 94. Sandford. | 


c It. 1 00, 61. 


LOTS HY Rik 


yulgar name of this work is Treandie banks, which 


he amphitheatre at Douè in Poitou is fill called 

Les Arenen. A ſpbt of ſeveral acres abounds with 
the bones and ſculls of many different animals u. 

Everlie was a reſidence of king Ina. Above it in 


the way to Lutgerſhall on the higheſt bill in Wilts 


called Sidbury, or Chidbury hill, is a vaſt oval for— 
tification encompaſſed with two deep ditches. At 
the great entrance, which is counterworked, all 
along the declivity of the hill runs a deep double 
ditch north to Everley, probably made to ſecure 


109 


may be a corruption of che Latin Arenarii oggeres. 


Everlie. 


Chidbury. 


their communication with ſome watering place in the 


neighbourhood; Aubrey * calls this fortification 
Britiſh. It plainly appears to have been a Daniſh 
camp whereby they ſeem to have commanded this 
part of the country, and 6 or 7 barrows in the 
plain beneath ſeem to preſerve the memory of a 
battle here. Barrows do not always neceſſarily 
imply battles, for if the people encamped died a 

Near Ladgerſpall at Eſecourt, not far from a 
great cauſeway ſuppoled a Roman vicinal way, 
was dug up in 1693 a large earthen veſſel, with 


two leſſer pots in it, one of them full of aſhes 


or bones. The largeſt of theſe biſhop Gibſon 
thinks an Obruendarium, wherein the Romans en- 


Eſteourt. 


cloſed their vgſcula cineraria, &c. 5 but quiere if 


Obruendarium was not rather the tile ſepulchre, of 
which one was found near York 1768 *, and at 


$trasburg *, and perhaps another, of which here- 


after in Eſſex. On Luggerſhall hill Mr. Aubrey 


places a camp, | 3 

About four miles north of this place is Great Bed- 
Wyn, which, in the Saxon times was the metropolis 
of the kindom of Ciſſa, a Weſt Saxon petty prince 


who built in the ſouth part of the town a caſtle 
which he called after his own name Ce, the ditches 


of which are till to be ſeen, It is till called 
Chiſbury caſtle, and gives name to a hamlet below 
it, It is a double work on a hill very entire, being 
preſerved to encloſe a gentleman's ſeat and gardens ; 
the rampart within: Aubrey ſuppoſes it from its 
high ſituation Britiſh, Dr. Stukeley ſeems to con- 
found with this Ca/ile Copſe, which he places half a 


GreatBedwin« 


Chisbury 


caſtle. 


mile ſouth-eaſt from the town, and as much from 


Wanſdike, containing fourteen acres, and ſeeming to 
have been an old Roman caſtle, Hewwi/aike he ſuppoſed 
a camp on an eminence in an angle made by the 
Wanſdikee. Here Wulfere and Eſcwin fought a 


bloody battle A. D. 695, and this place gave birth 
1622 to that famous phyſician Dr. Thomas Willis, 


who died 1675. Dr. Stukeley thinks Bedwin LEvco- 
MAGUs, which Ravennas puts next to Marlborough, 
and which like Bedwin ſignifies the White town. At 
Bedwin was buried Sir John Seymor, father of the 
Protector, Edward earl of Hertford, Thomas lord high 
admiral, and Jane queen of England d. The family of 
St. Maur or Scymor were firſt ſettled in Monmouthſhire 
in the reign of Henry III. Roger Seymor, of Woundy 
in that county, (grandfather of John, great grandfather 
of the Protector) in the reign of Henry IV. married 
Maud daughter and coheireſs of Sir William Eſtur- 
my, knt. of Chadham in this county, lord of Wolf- 
hall in the ſame county © | 


r Aubrey. 


» Stuk, It. I. 131. 


a Vi; pation of Stonehenge. Saliſb. 1750. p. 88. 97. lzmo. Stukeley It. I. 131. totally miſrepreſents this work. 
” 39 G. | | 
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Tottenham. 


 Savernake 
foreſt. | 


* phaven. 


| Charleton. | 


Caſterley. 


Merdon. 


1 
| Not Far from hence is Tokenham or Tottenham, a 
ſeat of the Seymour family, from whom it came to 
lord Bruce by marriage of Elizabeth, grandaughter 


of William duke of Somerſet, with the earl of 
Ailesbury his great uncle. The beautiful pedigree 


of this family from the Conqueror to the end of the 


laſt century, adorned with pottralts and arms, is now 


in the hands of lord Bruce, together with the horn 


here mentioned by Mr. Camden, which hangs up in 
the library at Tottenham, and is rather a badge of 
office than an inſtrument of tenure. It is furniſhed 
with ſeveral rings of ſilver gilt, adorned with elegant 
figures of knights, horſemen, and beaſts of chace, 
and to the belt are appendant theſe arms, A. within 
a double treſſure flore and counterflore G. 3 lozenges 
of the 2d, which are the arms of the Scotch family 
of Fitz Duncan, who intermarried with the Sey- 


wors; which does not, however, aſcertain how the 


latter came by this horn, The figure of it is re- 
preſented in the above pedigree, and engraved m. 
Archaeologia III. p. 74, pl. VI. with other in- 


ſtruments of the ſame nature. Tokenham was an- 
tiently a manor of the Spenſers, who, forfeiting it 
to the crown, Edward III. gave it his ſon Edmund de 
rounds it, and out of the level of the adjacent 
ground. In digging to plant trees on its top 1723 


Langley, whoſe ſon and grandfon held it f. 
The foreſt of Savernake, ſaid to be the only one 


in poſſeſſion of a ſubject, with the adjoining park of 
Tottenham, is about twelve miles round, plentifully 
ſtocked with red and fallow deer, and cut into many 
pleaſant walks and avenues, eight of which meet in 


a ſpacious opening about the centre, where Charles 
earl of Ailesbury intended to build an octagon tower. 
The avenue planted in clumps facing Totenham 
houſe is large and magnificent. The houſe was 
built under the direction of the late earl of Bur- 
lington on the ſcite of one burnt by the parliament 
forces in the late civil wars; and the gardens are 
well deſigned and pleaſant. The neighbouring 
farmers have a right of paſturage in this foreſt, which 
is however indifferently watered t. | 


| Being now returned to the banks of the Avon, we 


meet with Uphaven, for which Peter de Mauley pro- 
cured a weekly market of Henry III. by preſenting him 
with a palfrey b. Here was a cell of Benedictine monks 
from St. Wandragaſil in Normandy, and at Charktou 


near Uphaven was an alien priory, cell tothe Premon- 
ſtratenſian abbey of Liſle Dieu founded 1187*. About 


a mile to the weſt is a large irregular camp ſingle 
trenched and encloſing 60 acres called Caſterley, whoſe 
name ſeems to point out that it is Roman, It has the 
remains of a ſpacious prætorium, and a large trench 
runs through the middle from north to ſouth. The 


| acceſs to this camp is very difficult every way except 
ro the weſt, where it is guarded by another called 
Hoadbury, two miles off on the edge of the plain. 
Many Roman coins have been found in this neigh- 


bourhood. About a mile north weſt is Merdon, 
which might probably enough be the Meperune or 
Mepevune of the Saxon Chronicle, famous for a battle 


between king Ethelred and his brother Alfred and 


the Danes, A. D. 871. For here remain to this day 
marks of entrenchments, and the largeſt barrow in 


theſe parts, except Silbury, not to mention the tra- 


dition of a fight, and of ſome great man being bu- 
ried under that barrow. A ſketch of it ſent to the 
Society of Antiquaries by the rev. Mr. Mayo, miniſter 


f Dugd. Bar. II. 154. by | 
n Dugd. I. 734. | i Tan. 598, 


» Whoſe brother Thomas Erle Drax, eſq; has a ſeat at Madidenton ip this county. 


N " Abury, 40. 


horſe bit here engraved, Pl. VIII. f. 5. (which Dr, 
Stukeley bought, and which was afterwards pur. 


Brander, eſq;) deers' horns, and an iron knife with 
jecturing that this ſkeleton belonged to ſome Britiſh 


a name of a Gauliſh prince in Cæſar B. G. VII. 
| bridle; it being not uncommon to bury horſes and 


1777 found only a rotten poſt and ruſty knife, The 


Saxon or Daniſh as well as Britiſh. 


archdruids' barrows. 


G . 
of Wilcot near Pewſey, may be ſeen in Pl. Vit 
fig. 2. It is in the pariſh of Beching/toke or Ba * 
cbampſtote, ſix miles eaſt from Deviſes near ed 
brook which runs into the Avon. | ? 

A. A circular ditch thrown outward ag at Abury, 
about 15 yards wide, and incloſing about 30 acres, © 

B. Entrance to the N. W. ; 

C. Entrance to the S. W. 

D. Barrow 70 or 80 yards diameter and about 
30 feet high. | 

E. Smaller barrow. 

H. Spot where many ſtags' horns were found 
in levelling the bank 1768 : they were very large 
but broken by the workmen in digging out, Mr, 
Mayo had a piece of one next to the head which 
meaſured nine inches round, and was petrefied, 

X Place where a human ſkeleton was found x: 
the ſame time, ſuppoſed by the leg bone to hiaye 
been ſix feet three inches high. 

Silbury hill, perhaps the largeſt barrow in Eng- Sib 
land, is 170 feet perpendicular, 105 feet diameter 
at the top, and rather more than 500 at bottom, The 
bottom is natural earth, and the upper part com- 
poſed of earth dug out of a trench that partly ſur. 


they found bedded in chalk a human ſkeleton which 
crumbled to pieces on touching. With it lay an old 


chaſed at the ſale of his curioſities by Guſtarus 
a bone handle. The Dr. pleaſed himſelf with con- 
king, probably named Cunedba or Conetodunus (ſuch 


c. 3), who founded the Druid temple at Abury 
juſt by, and that the bit belonged to his horſe's 


their trappings with the antient heroes l. Major 
Drax n digging perpendicularly through this hill 


name Silbury may be Saxon, from Sel great and 
beong a hill or barrow **', Upon theſe downs are 
ſeveral ſorts of barrows *. | 

1. Small circular trenches with very little elevation | 
in the middle. Theſe Dr. Stukeley calls Druids 
barrows. 3 99 5 | 

2. Ordinary barrows, meaning plain round ones, 
common all over England. Some may be Roman or 


3. Barrows with ditches round them, ſuppoſed by 
Dr. Stukeley king barrows, and generally of a bell | 
form. LT 64 0 28 

4. Large oblong barrows, ſome with trenches 
round them, ſome without. Theſe from the accidental 
diſcovery of a celt in one of them Dr. Stukeley cals 


5. Oblong barrows, with ſtones ſet up all round 
them. } 
6 Round and long. Theſe are barrows for _ | 
ſome of them extremely old, broad, and flat, as 1 
ſunk by age, in which have been found _ 3 
bones under a kind of arch of ſtone, or in à ce 1 
of ſeveral ſtones, with amber and glaſs beads, 90 


1 t. Mag. 1763. 324+ | 
k Ib. 604. Sg hk. 1 Abury, P. 41. 43 
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uw; burnt bones; pieces of braſs, ſpear heads and 
a # iron, and ſometimes urns, with aſhes and 
wr teinkets, and weapons e; ſome ſkeletons, ſome 
0 bones without urns”, bones of horſes and 
u | 
imals. | | 1 
ä Cs Os Fon SPeetes . 
0 . Pyriform, longiſh, but broad at one end : ſome 
ft with ſtones, others made of ſtones ſet upright in 
n 4 | 5 
hat form . RY LES TELE IN F 5 HR, ; 3 
g. Double or where two are incloſed in one ditch. 


One of theſe is ſometimes leſs than the dither: of 5tt 
They are diſpoſed ſo thick round Stonehenge that 
one may count fifty at a time in the evening when 


the loping rays of the ſun ſhine on the ground be- 


yond them. They are the artificial ornament of this 
at and open plain, and it is no ſmall entertainment 
remark their beauties, ſituation, and variety in 
form and ſize. They are generally of a very elegant 


campaniform ſhape, and done with great nicety, and 


are on elevated ground, and in ſight of the temple 


k Stonehenge. This ſhews they are not the tumul- 


tary burials of the ſlain. They are rather the ſe- 


pulchres of kings and great perſonages buried during 


z conſiderable ſpace of time and in peace. The 
many groupes of them together are family burying 
places, and the variety ſeems to indicate ſome note 
of diſlerence in the perſons there interred well known 
a the time. Probably the prieſts and laity were ſe- 


erally diſtinguiſhed as well as different orders and 


tations in them. Moſt of the barrows have little 
litches round them extremely well defined; In many 
z a circular ditch 60 cubits diameter, with a very 
mall tumulus in tHe centre. Often they are ſet in 
rows and equidiſtanr, ſo as to produce a regular and 
pretty appearance, and with ſome particular regard 
tv the parts of the temple. Upon every range of 
kills quite round Stonehenge are ſucceſſive groupes 


ol barrows for ſome miles, and we may even obſerve 


that great barrow in lord Pembroke's park at Wilton 
b ſet within view of Stonehenge“. | f 

Mibarrow near Monkton is a large flat long bar- 
row pointing due Eaſt and Weſt, the broadeſt part 
aſtward 120 cublts long and 20 broad, ſet round 
with ſtones 6 or 7 feet high. South long barrow 
near Silbury hill, has a huge heap of ſtones on its 
eaſt end, and part of its back, and is 180 cubns long. 
douth of this hill was a very large oblong work like 


along barrow $350 feet long, made only of ſtones 


pitched in the ground, now removed. Dr. Stukeley 
thought it an Archdruid'ss Homer and Pauſanias 
leleride many antient barrows of heroes ſurrounded 
by circles of (tones*. | 


About half a mile from Silbury is Abury, a ſtu- 
pendous monument of druidiſm, ſirſt noticed by the 


nquiftive Mr. Aubrey, and ſince accurately fſur- 
ſeyed and commented on by the indefatigable Dr: 
dukeley. A village of the ſame name being built 
vithin its circuit and out of its ſtones, the gardens, 
orchards, and other incloſures, have both disfigured 
ind concealed the great original plan. The whole 
8 environed with an immmenſe circular rampart or 
terrace of earth 60 feet broad, and a ditch within it of 
le fame breadth, the diameter is 1400 feet, the cir- 
unference 4800 feet; and the area incloſed 22 acres, 
rough the centre of which runs the high road from 
Bath to Marlborough. The ſirſt circle of ſtones 
Wihin this area is 1300 feet diameter, and conſiſted 


A 100 ſtones from 15 to 17 feet ſquare, reduced 
9 | | 


. Sonebenge, wer 


P Ib, 46. 
I doneh, 43z 44+ 


Abury, 44. 46. 


1723 to 40, of which only 17 were ſtanding, and 
about 43 feet aſunder, meaſuring from the centre of 
ench ſtone, Within this great circle were two leſſer, 


each conſiſting of two concentric circles, the outer- 


moſt of zo, the inner of 12 ſtones of the ſame ſize, 


and at the ſame diſtances from each other as the 
others. The ſouthernmoſt of theſe circular temples 


had a ſingle ſtone in its centre 21 feet high, the 
northernmoſt a cell or kebla, formed of three ſtones 
placed with an obtuſe angle towards each opening to 
the north-eaſt, before which lay the altar as at 
Stenehenge. Both theſe temples were almoſt entire 


about 1716. Of the north temple outer circle re- 


rained only three ſtones ſtanding 1723, and ſix 
down. Of the ſouth temple 14, half of them 
ſtanding. * In the ſouth end of the line connecting 
the centres of theſe two temples is a middle ſized 
ſtone with a hole in it, perhaps to faſten rhe victim 


to. Numbers of theſe ſtones have been broken by. 


burning to build houſes with, others buried to gain 
the ground they ſtood on for paſture. The two ori- 
ginal entrances into this ſtupendous work were from 


the ſouth-eaſt and weſt, and had each an avenue of 


ſtones. The firſt of theſe; or Kennet avenue, was a 
mile long, of 190 ſtones on a ſide, of which remained 
72, 1722, terminating at Overton hill, which over- 


hangs the town of Weſt Kennet, and on which was 
another double circle of 40 and 18 ſtones. This 
was called by the common people the Sanctuary, and 
is deſcribed by Mr; Aubrey as a double circle of ſtones 


four or five feet high, the diameter of the outer circle 
40 yards, and of the inner t 5: many were then fallen, 
and now there is not one left. He ſpeaks. of the walk 
leading to it ſet with large ſtones, of which he ſays 


one fide was nearly entire, the other fide wanted a 
great many. He noticed only one avenue from 
Abury to Overton hill, having no apprehenſion 


of the double curve it makes; but he erred in ſaying 
there was a circular ditch on Overton hill. From 


the weſt fide of Abury goes another avenue to Bek 
| hampton of the ſame length, and compoſed of the 
ſame number of ſtones, of which ſcarce any remain. 


On the north fide of this avenue was Long ſtonts, a 


cove of three ſtones facing the ſouth-eaſt, its back 
made of one of the ſtones of the avenue; it ſtood 


on a little eminence, and ſerved as a chapel, This 
ſtone and another flat are each 16 feer high and 


broad, and three and a half thick, the third carried 


off. Aubrey calls theſe three ſtones the Devil's coits. 
Not far from them is Long ſtone long barrow. Dr. 


Stukeley calculated the total number of ſtones em- 
ployed to form this ſtupendous work of druidiſm, 
with its avenues and Overton temple, at 650. He 


ſuppoſed it altogether when entire repreſented the 
deity by a ſerpent and circle, the former repreſented 


by the two avenues, Overton temple being its head; 
the latter by the great work within the vallum ar 


Abury®. 


Holland's account of it is as follows : © Within 
« one mile of Silbury is Albury, an uplandiſh vil 
te lage, built in an old camp, as it ſeemeth, but of 
* no large compaſs. It is environed with a fair 
& trench, and hath four gates, in two of which ſtand 
huge ſtones as jambs, but fo rude that they ſeem 
rather natural than artificial: of which ſort there 
are ſome other in the ſaid village.” At the time 


*. 


* Abury, 45. 
Ib. p. 19, 20, 28. 


„ Ib. p. 28— 38. 
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n 
when this was written all the circles of theſe great 


ſtones within the village of Abury were nearly per- 
fect; two of about 150 feet diameter, two of 300 


feet diameter, and the great one of above 1000. 


Wiijeiborn 
Baflet; 


Abury, 


Two of the eritrances here mentioned are made by 
the Bath road; only the weſt and ſouth-eaſt are ori- 
ginal. Harrington in his notes on Orlando Furioſo 
ſpeaks of Abury *. | 

At Winterborn Baſſet, a little north of Abury, is 
a double circle of ſtones. Welt of it a ſingle broad 
high flat ſtone, and about as far north a barrow, ſet 
round with, or rather compoſed of large ſtones. 
Dr. Stukeley took theſe circles for a family chapel 
of an archdruid 7. He found ſeveral archdruids' 
houſes, as he calls them, in the neighbourhood of 


They are large ſquares, with a vallum, 


ditch, and row of ſtones, and generally known by 


the name of Old Chapel, and reſembling what Rows 
land calls by the ſame name in Angleſea . Aubrey 
ſeems to have miſtaken that on Temple down for a 
Roman camp antagoniſt to Barbury caſtle. 

In Monkton fields, north-eaſt from Abury, is a mo- 


nument of four ſtones, probably a Kiſftvaen *: 


Windmill hill 


Arebury. 


Another in Clatford bottom between Abury and 
Marlborough. 5 | 5 

Windmill hill, north of Abury, is encompaſſed with 
a circular trench, and covered with barrows, in one 


of which Dr. Stukeley found an urn®. The ſtones. 


employed in all theſe works, from 5o to 70 tun 


weight ©, are the ſame as thoſe of Stonehenge, 
fetched from the ſame Marlborough downs, where the 


country people call them Sar/ens, a Phoenician 
word for a rock, whence probably the village of 
Rockley four miles from Abury might have its 


name, and not from the parallel lines of ſtones, - 
which Mr. Camden ſeems to have miſtaken for rocks *. 


At Avebury was an alien priory, cell to the Bene» 


dictine abbey of Boſcharvill in Normandy, afterwards 


„ Rockleyor © 
__ "Temple. 


Rockley. 


 Okebourn. 


Clat ford. 


Martinſall 


hall, 


trenched. 


annexed to Wincheſter college, Oxford, and to Fo- 
theringay collegiate church *, | 


At Temple Rockly was a preceptory of knights 
templars f. 
demption of captives, as old as Henry III. valued at 


At Eaſton a Trinitarian priory for re- 


C. 42. 3. The Seymors and Sturmies were buried 
in its church, but their monuments being ſpoiled or 
defaced at the diſſolution the Protector's grandfather 
was removed to Bedwin b. | 
At Okeburn, or Ogborn St. George, a Benedictine 
priory cell to Bec', Fo ve | 
At Clatford, one of the Mortimers, lords of the 
manor at the Conqueſt, founded a priory, cell to St. 
Victor en Caux, Normandy ?. . 
On the ſouth ſide of the Kennet, on the eaſt part 


of Martin/all hill, on a precipice very ſteep on two 


ſides, is a vaſt ſquare ſtationary Roman camp ſingle 
A braſs coin of Alexander Severus, 
rev. Jupiter fulminans P. M. TR. P. COS. and 
another of Conſtantine have been found here l. Not 


far from it a little round Daniſh campen. Full north 


Bubury hill, 


from hence upon Barbury hill, the next ridge over- 


looking the north part of Wilts, is another camp called 


Barbury caſtle, in the pariſh of Ogburn St. George, 
round, double-ditched, the inner ditch very deep, the 


* Ib. Þ. I'& * Ib. « . 
LE 2 See it engraved Pl. viii. fig, 4 vo | 
e Tanner, 597. | * Ib. 605; 
d His epitaph "Dog Bar, II. 370. fd 
! Stuk. It. I. 131. 0. | 


» Stuk. li, I. 13. The Map repreſents its eaſt entrance only defended by a ſemicircular work. 
| | 134, | ?P Tanner, 604. 610, Ba ) 
Note on fig. 30 of the third table of coins prefixed to the life of Alfred, which table is entirely made up of the Saxon coins 
Hlarkirk in Lancaſhire 1611. The coin is alſo in Hickes's table IX. 10. | nid 


32. G. o Stuk. It. I. 134, 135. 


33 G. | 
* 


1 


battle has been fixed. An when the ſecond ſyllable 


Exeter. Nor is it probable the Saxons ſhould carry | 


work called Liddington caſtle. 


ſtreet, for the moſt part on the original ground plot; 
the ſquare about the church in the eaſt part au- 


made the keep, now a mount for a ſummerhouſe. 


telligo, niſi forte Cunctio deſignetur, quod tamen non 
mayor on admiſſion is now changed into a ſum of 


the arms of the town, which are Party per ſaltier G. 
and A. on the firſt and third quarter, G. a bull, in the 


© Ib, 16, 17. 
i Tanner, 599. 


rartipart high, entrances eaſt and weſt, defendeq by ky 

moons, the inner rampart at the weſt entrance rere | 
inwards a little, as the outer ditch at the caſt, by, 
round with a ſemicircular tweep ®. This great ug, 
cation, the barrows on the adjoining plain, ang the 
ſimilitude of names, ſeem to point out this place is 4, 
ſcene of the battle in which Cenric king of th. Weſt 
Saxons and his fon Ceaulin defeated the Rita; | 

A. D. 556. The modern name comes much ne g which | 
to Benanbypug than Banbury in Oxford, where th; 


qolyed 
ſue» 

fore bee 
Scotlant 
6andrid 
and qu 
boroug] 
marquis 


of a Saxon name, is generally left out in our modern 
pronunciation. So Babbanbypg is Badbury, che. 


panxune Merton, Od ranpopd Orford, Exanceaftey Sunderl 


Spencer 
their conqueſts ſo far as the borders of Northampton. yhole 

ſhire that year, nor is it written Banerby pig in any bocougl 
copy of the Saxon Chronicle. The 

At Liddington, on Beacon hill, is a large circular 1;4; from tac 

| of Mar 

Saxon 

to have 

den's tir 


Ruſlety on the edge of the county is the feat of üg 
lord Craven. „ 
The Roman road from Marlborough to Bath goez 
along the north ſide of the Kennet in the low grounds of dark 
to Overton, Silbury, on the outſide of Abury, top, end 
ſouth of Bekhampton, over the downs ſouth of The f 
Oldbury hill, over Roundway Hill, interfering a little ſeparatec 
with Wanſdike *%. 5 | time to 1 
Marlborough conſiſts chiefly of one broad {trait MH gth bilhc 
the ſee t 
abroad, 
ſwering to the ſcite of a temple. South of it is the dherbor! 
gate and other remains of a priory of White friars, At R 
founded 1316. On the north the chapel of another Praxfeeld, 
religious houſe, q. if St. Margaret's priory of Gil- found in 
bertines, founded t. John, valued at /. 30. Here the poſſe 
were alſo two hoſpitals ?. The ſcite of the old Roman and half 
caſtrum was converted by the earl of Hertford lis inſer 
into a houſe which has been ſince let as an inn. One 
angle of the fortification remains without the garden 
wall; the Roman road through the preſent rect 
ſided it. The Saxons or Normans extended it, and 
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Roman coins have been found here% As to the 
Saxon coin mentioned by biſhop Gibſon, inſcribed 
CVH: : NET :: TI, on which he ſays the obſer- 
vation of the learned author of the notes on Spel- 
man's life of Alfred is that i, it 10 be meant of Cu- 
netium, that learned author expreſsly ſays Non in- 


« eft yeriſimile*.” The freeman's preſent to the 


money, but the antient cuſtom is plainly alluded to in 


ſecond, Azz a cock or capon, A. on the baſe, G. three 
greyhounds current, A. between two roſes“. Here was 
born 1697 John Hughes the poet, who died 1720» 
This place gave title of earl to James Ley lord high trea- 
ſurer of England, ſo created 1 Charles J. of whom 
ſee before in Weſtbury. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon and grandſon, which laſt being {lain in the ſear 
fight againſt the Dutch 1665 without iſſue, it dc» 


» Ib. 47, 48. "I 
47 180 Childrey, Britannia Baconiea. 
1 Ib. 607. 


n Aubrey. 
4 Stuk. It. ut ſup- found at 


volyed 
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cold to bis uncle William, who alſo died without 
lde. In 1689 Jobn lord Churchill (who had be- 
ck been created by Charles Il. baron of Eymouth in 
3 and by James II. lord Churchill | of 
gandridge, Herts, was advanced by king William 
1nd queen Mary to the dignity of earl of Marl - 
borough, and by queen Anne 1702 to that of 
marquis of Blanford and duke of Marlborough; 
(hich honours, in default of male iſſue, on the death 
ak his only ſon John marquis of Blanford being ſettled 
by act of parliament ſucceſſively on the ſaid duke's 
daughters and their iſſue, were ſucceeded to in 1733 
by the third ſon of the ſecond daughter counteſs of 
gunderland, Charles firſt duke of Marlborough of the 
gener family, who died at Munſter 1758, and 
whoſe ſon George is the preſent, duke of Marl- 
borough. | 


fom the meadows in which the church ſtands juſt out 
of Marlborough to the weſt *, The pillars have 
61x0n capitals, but the preſent inhabitants ſeem 
to have forgot the tradition that prevailed in Cam- 
den's time about their font, which 1s a plain baſon 
of dark grey marble two feet and a half diameter at 
top, ending in an inverted cone. TY - 
The ſee of Ramsbury, the ſame with Wilton, was 
ſeparated from Sherborn A. D. 909, and from that 
tine to 1050 had 96 biſhops. Godwin® makes Herman 


the ſee to Malmsbury, but failing in his attempt went 
abroad, and upon the death of Elfwold biſhop of 
Sherborn united that and this ſee to Sarum, 

At Rudge coppice on the Icknield ſtreet near 
Froxfield, and fix miles eaſt from Marlborough, was 


the- poſſeſſion of lord Hertford, about two inches 


tlisinſcription ; 
| AMAIS. ABALLAVA. UXELODVNO. AMBOGLANIS. BANNA 


4 Mais is ſuppoſed to mean Magna, Aballava Watch- 
croſs, a ſmall fort near Oldwalls and Bleturn, be- 
tween Cambeck fort and Stanwix; Uxeloduno Burgh 
on ſands, Anboglanis Burdoſwald, Banna the Petriana 
o the Notitia, The bottom of the veſſel being 
tlinner was broke off from it. See Pl. V. fig. 3. 
Mr. Gale ſuppoſed it a patera uſed in libations by 
tie people of the five contiguous ſtations mentioned 


waders, The ſtations are contiguous on the Ro- 
mn wall, and Barra one of them mentioned only in 


' diuk, It. I. 60. 


Sk,  * P, 335-6, Ed. Rich. 
The leat of the Darels. * 1 


Holland. Ie 


The neighboring village of Preſhute 1 


two laſt cloathed. 
| gth biſhop of Ramsbury, whence he laboured to transfer 


found in a well a moſt curious braſs veſſel, lately in 


and half in diameter, richly | adorned with foliage and 


m1, perhaps on ſome alliance againſt the northern 


| Ravennas u, who has alſo Mais. In the ſame coppice 
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was alſo found 1723 by Mr. William George a Roman 


pavement, a ſquare encloſing a circle, in which was the 
lower part of a human figure, the reſt defaced. Another 


' pavement found at Littlecote x in Mr. Popham's park, 


1730, deſtroyed 1733. This laſt was 41 feet by 
28, and ſeemed to have formed the floor of a tem- 
ple. It conſiſted of two parts, the Templum and Sa- 
crarium, anſwering to the nave and chancel of our 
churches. The outer part which was nearly ſquare 
had at bottom a border, on the centre of which was 
a large two-handled cup ſupported by two ſea mon- 


Littlecot; 


ſters with fiſhes tails, and behind them two dol- 


phins. At the other end was alſo a border with a 
ſimilar cup ſupported by two tigers. The floor of 
the ſacrarium was a ſquare incloſing a circlez and havs 


ing ſemicircles of various rich patterns at three of 


its ſides. In the centre was Apollo playing on his 
harp, and in four ſurrounding compartments four fe- 


male figures repreſenting four ſeaſons, mounted on 


four beaſts: the firſt holding a flower in her hand 
and ſeated on a deer might repreſent Spring; the 
ſecond on a panther and holding a ſwan, Summer; 


the third reſting on a branch perhaps of a vine rode 


on a bull for Autumn; and the fourth on a goat 


held nothing in her hand, and repreſented Winter. 
The two firſt figures were naked to the waiſt, the 
Such is profeſſor Ward's ac- 


count of this curious pavement, the largeſt ever 
found in England, but ſoon after unhappily de- 


ſtroyed. Mr. William George ſteward to Edward 


Popham, eſq; on whoſe eſtate he found it two feet be- 
| low the earth, made an exact drawing of it in all its 


parts in their proper colours, from whence his widow. 


afterwards worked a beautiful carpet reduced to the - 
ſize of near one inch to a foot of the original, and 


from thence it was engraved by Mr. Vertue at the 


. expence of the Society of Antiquaries and Mr. 


Ward's account of it annexed. TY 
Beſides Weolſtan who was ſlain A. D. 866, in the 


. firſt year of Egbert at Kinemersford, we find Ethelhelm 


earl of Wilts ſlain by the Danes at Port in the firſt 
year of Athelſtan, A. D. 8867, 


William Powlet earl of Wilts, &c. mentioned by 


Mr. Camden was ſucceeded 1572 by his ſon John. 
He 1576 by his only ſon William. He 1598 by his 
3d ſon Fohn, father of Charles, who 1 William and 
Mary was created duke of Bolton, and dying 1698 
was ſucceeded by his ſon-Charles, and he 1721 by his 
ſons Charles and William, as was the latter 17 59 by his 
ſon Charles, and he 1765 by his brother Henry the 


roth and preſent earl of Wilts, and 6th duke of 
— e | 


u Horſley, p. 3 29. pl. 74. Roger Gale's and Horlley's letter, MS, 1729. 


G. Dugd, Bar. 1. 7, 


| Rare 


Earls of | 
Wiltſhire; 
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Rare Plants found in Wiltſhire. 


Arundo arenaria. Sea Reed graſs. Howe, in his 


Phytologia Britannica, mentions a Gramen ca- 


ninum ſupinum longiſſimum nondum dęſcriptum; 
found at Madington nine miles from Salisbury, 
which Ray in his Hu , p. 393, gueſſes to be 
this plant *. 


Aſplenium trichomanis. Common Black Maidenhair ; IH 


on the walls of Milton church. 


— ruta muraria. White Maidenhair or 
Wall Rue; on the ſame. 


Convallaria mubtiflera, Solomon's Seal; in a buſhy 
cloſe belonging to the parſonage of —— 


near Clarendon. 

— multiflora . Dwarf Engliſh Sclomon? 8 
Seal. A variety, found in the woods of this 
county. 


Equiſetum hyemale. Naked Horſerail ; in. river 


near Broad: ſtitehb abby plentifully. 


Hedyſarum onobrychis. Common St. Foin, or Cock's- 


head; at the farther end of Saliſbury plain. 


Huypnum ornithopoides. Birds Foot Hypnum; on the 


Grey Weathers. 
Ilex - aquifolium. Common Holly, with a yellow 


berry. This variety is found near Wardour 


caſtle. 


Juniperus communis. Common 2 on Mar- 


tinſall hill. 


Lichen filiquoſus. Podded Liverwort 3 | in fields near 


the Grey Weathers, 


1 Stillingfleet in his Tracts, p. 387, ſeems to think that it is the F; ca Aluitans of Linnzus. 
2 Thus called by Ray in his e 5 131, on the Oy of Mr. Aubrey: e it TP be. Bi 5 


| Vella arnua, Creſs Rocket; on Salichury Plain, not 
Vicia fplvatica. Tufted Wood Vetch q in ou and 


Thera are graſſes mentioned by Parkinfon the 


8 . 


Lichen plicatus. Tree Liverwort or Moſs; 
trees on Mariinſall hill, 
Lycoperdon tuber. Solid Puff Ball or Truffles, undet 
ground, on the Doron. 
Ornithogalum Pyrenaicum. Po Star of Beth. 
lehem; in meadows and paſtures. In the way 
between Bath and Bradford, not far from 
Little Aſhley. 
Salix rubra. Red Willow; in ofier grounds. Ne 
Salisbury. 
Theſium /inophyllum. Baſtard Toadflax ; on Salidury 
plain, | | 


ON nut 


far from Stonehenge. 
hedges about the Devizes. 


names of Gramen geniculatum aquaticum majus, | 

& minus. The greater to be found about Milla, 
in a meadow among the bridges at the town's 
end. The leſſer at Warminſter. Park. Theatr, 
p. 1177. Ir ſeems uncertain what theſe graſſes 
are, and Mr, Ray doubts whether wit can be 
found. 0 
Howe, in his Phytologia Britannica, mentions a Fil 
fæmina odorata, Sweet ſcented female fern, 
ſaid to be found in the foreſt of Savernale, 
Mr. Ray wiſhed that it might be farther en- 
quired after, This moſt probably is tle 

Fo podium ang Hs. 
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DJOINING to Wiltſhire is the county anti- 
ently called by the Saxons Hande ychy na, now 
commonly Hamſbire. The inner part of this county 
we have no reaſon to doubt belonged to the Belgæ, 
ind that part which lies on the coaſt to the Regni an 
anticat Britiſh nation. To the weſt it borders on 
Dorſet and Wilts; to the ſouth on the ſea; to the eaſt 
on Suſſex and Surrey 3 and to the north on Berks. It 
; a ſmall county, abounding with corn, pleaſantly 
interſperled with thick woods and rich paſtures, and 
happy in its communication with the ſea by its many 
creeks and harbours convenient for trade. It ſeems 
to have been early brought under the Roman au- 
thority- Our hiſtories tell us Veſpaſian reduced it, 
aud we have very good grounds for believing them. 
Dio? fays that Plautius and Veſpaſian when they in- 
nded Britain under Claudius divided their forces 
into three bodies, that by making a deſcent in three 
different places they might the better ſucceed. And 
me learn from Suetonius ® that Veſpaſian in that expe- 
dition had thirty engagements with the enemy, and 
reduced the iſle of Wight (which lies oppoſite to this 
county) and two powerful nations, For theſe vic- 
tories and his ſucceſsful voyage Valerius Flaccus © 
addrefles Veſpaſian as happier than Cæſar: 


— Tuque 0 pelagi cui major aperti _ 
| Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tua carbaſa vexit : 
Oteanus, Phrygios prius indignatus Julps. 


O thou to whom the unfrequented fea _ 
Reſerv'd the honor of diſcovery ; 
When Caledonia's waves thy veſſel bore, 
Thoſe waves that Phrygia's race diſdain'd before. 


Apollonius Collatius of Novara ſings of the ſame 
general; . 


Ile quidem nuper felici marte Britannos 
Fubrrat. py 


He lately in the bloody field 
Compell'd the Britiſh troops to yield, 


How Veſpaſian was in this year cloſely beſet by the 
britans, and relieved by his ſon Titus, and how a 
lake at the ſame time wreathed round him without 
hurting him, which he took for an omen of his future 
adrancement to the emperor may be ſeen in Dio and 
Forcatulus, T ſhall keep to my own province, and 
begin with the weſt fide of this county firſt, and after 
lurreying the coaſt and the rivers that empty theni- 
= into the ſea, I ſhall then paſs to the inland 
ſts, 8 
On the weſt bounds of the county the Avon gently 
Fs 3 and at its entrance into Hampſhire is Cerdic's 
| Vac, afterwards called Cerdeford, now by contraction 
AJ Uardfond, from the brave Saxon Cerdic. Here he 
MT © fbe Britans ſuch a defeat in a pitched battle 
3 that he not only extended his own frontier, but left 


pe d Veſp. C. 4» 
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Lied at Antwerp by Adrian Vander Binck. Hoffman. 
X a f P. 39. a 


& Po 685. | 


* The regiſter of the priory. 


HANTERHTAE 


an eaſy war to be conducted by his deſcendants; 


having before in 508 in a very ſharp engagement 
here defeated the moſt powerful of the Britiſh kings 


Natanleod or as others call him Nazaleod, with a great Nataniroa; of | 


i | : . Nazalcoil, 
army of Britans. From this prince I find in the“ 


Saxon Chronicle a ſmall tract of country reaching 


hither had the name of Nathanleod. I cannot after the 
moſt diligent enquiry of this name now find even the 
leaſt trace, nor can I gueſs who this Natanleod was. 


It is certain at that very time Aurelius Ambroſius 

fought ſeveral battles with the Saxons hereabouts 

with various ſucceſs, not mentioned in thoſe Saxon 

annals, which as far as I have obſerved relate by an 

exceſs of partiality only thoſe battles in which their 

own people had the advantage, but not theſe in which 

their enemies ſucceeded, 3 

Hence the river runs through Regnewood or Ring- King-vooi 


wood, in Domeſday book f Rincvede. Both the fitu- 


ation, the remains of the old name, and the ſigniſi- 
cation of the preſent, prove this to be REG NUN, a Recuvet, 
town of the Regni mentioned by Antoninus; and 


Ringwood by a Saxon termination ſeems to mean the 


Wood of the Regni. That it was formerly conſiderable 
appears from the adjoining hundred which takes its 


name from it. At preſent it is remarkable only for 
its market. The Avon leaving this town receives 


the Stour coming from Dorſet, where, at the conflux 


of the two rivers, is a ſmall populous ſea port, now, 


from its church dedicated to Chriſt, called Chrif Cri 
Church, antiently ftom its ſituation between two rivers kan 


 Twinamburne, in the ſame ſenſe as Interamna in Italy. Twinamburts 


It was once defended by a caſtle, and adorned with an 


- antient church of prebendaries, built in the Saxon 


times, repaired in the reign of William Rufus by 
Ralph Flambard biſhop of Durham who had been 
dean there *, and conſiderably endowed by Richard de 
Rivers earl of Devon, ro whom Henry I. gave this 


place in fee. It continued to flouriſh to the time 


of Henry VIII. and was eminent to that lateſt period 
of religious foundations. Below this the Stour and 
Avon fall into the ſea ih one ubited mouth, which 
Ptolemy rizhtly calls the mouth of the river Alaunus : Alumi fi 
for I cat never belive that Avona was the proper | 
name of this river, it being a common name and ap- 
plied by the Britans to rivers in general. I am more 
inclined to think it was called antiently Alaun, traces 
of which name remain in the villages on its banks, 
ſuch as Allinton, Allingham, and the like. ts 

On its eaſt fide William the Norman deſtroyed 
the towns, villages, and chutches for a great extent, 
turning out their wretched inhabitants, and reducing 
the whole ſcite for near 30 miles round into retreats I 
for wild beaſts, and a foreſt which we call Newforeft, New of, 
and the Engliſh at that time Jene 8. Of this Walter 
Mapes who lived near the time ſays * The Con- 
ce queror took away the ground from God and man 
to dedicate it to wild beaſts and the ſport of dogs 


8 Argon. I. 7—9. 


77. i 3 
dus Apollonius Collatius, a prieſt of Novara in the 15th century, wrote an indifferent poem on the ſiege of jetuſalem, in fout 
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" jn which he deſtroyed 36 mother churches, and 
4 ryined the inhabitants of their pariſhes.” This he 
did either to ſecure his countrymen a ſafer acceſs to 
England from Normandy, to which this part of the 
county is oppoſite, in caſe after his conqueſt was as 
as it were ended he ſhould be ſurpriſed by ſome 
greater oppoſition, or on account of his paſſion for 
the chace, or to raiſe money by every poſſible means. 
For as he was more attentive to beaſts than men, he 
laid a very heavy fine beſides other ſevere puniſh- 
ments on thoſe who hunted his game. But the di- 
vine vengeance did not long overlook the unjuſtifi- 
able procedure of this prince. His ſecond ſon Ri- 
chard and another of his ſons William Rufus king of 
England both loſt their lives in this foreſt: the latter 
by an arrow ſhot at random by Walter Tyrrel, the 
other by a peſtilential blaſt. Henry alſo fon of his 
eldeſt ſon Robert eagerly following the game here 
was entangled among the branches, and ſo ended his 
life b; as if to teach us that poſterity ſuffer for the 
erimes of their progenitors. On this foreſt are handed 
about certain lines of John White! biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, which though they falſely aſcribe the making 
it to Rufus, yet as they pleaſe many perſons I have 
no objection to inſerting them here: 


Templa adimit divis, fora civibus, arva colonis 
Rufus, & inſtituit Beaulenſi in rure fore/lam. 
Rex cervum inſequitur, regem vindicta; Tirellus 
Non bene proviſum transfixit acumine Ferri. 


From God, from man, and from the laboring ſwain, 
Their churches, markets, and the fruitful foil 
Curſt Rufus tears; and in the beauteous plain 
Of Beaulieu plants the hardy woodman's toil. 
With eager ſpeed the king purſues the game; 
Heaven's vengeance after him much faſter ſpeeds; 
A random ſhaft from one of Tyrrel's name 
O'ertakes: and lo the guilty monarch bleeds! 


He calls it the plain of Beaulieu, becauſe in the neigh- 
bourhood king John founded a ſmall religious houſe, 
from its beautiful ſituation called Beaulieu, which 


cContinued very famous to the laſt age; affording an 
aſylum and ſafe retreat to all who fled thither, and 


from whence our anceſtors thought a heinous ſin to 
take the greateſt criminals even though guilty of 
murder or high treaſon. In inſtituting ſo many ſanc- 
tuaries, or as they called them Temples of Mercy, 


throughout England, they ſeem rather to have fol- 


lowed the example of Romulus than of Moſes *, who 
ordered that all who were guilty of wilful murder 
ſhould be forced from the altar and put to death, 
and appointed an aſylum only for thoſe who killed a 
man by chance. ; 8 


But that ſuch a tract of country on the coaſt as 


this foreſt comprehends might not be left defence- 
leſs and open to an enemy, Henry VIII. began to 
erect fortifications along it. On a point of land 
which runs out a good way into the ſea, from whence 


is the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Ile of Wight, he built 


Hurft caſtle which commands the ſea every way. 
More eaſt he built another fort called Calſbot, inſtead 
of Coldſhore, to defend the entrance of Southampton 
harbour. Here by the great receſs of the ſhore and 


1 2 8 EG. * Exod. XXI. Joſeph. Antiq. TV. 
| > Hoveden, p. 268, ſays he was ſhot with an arrow by one of hi — in hunting. 
11 87 Tanner mentions his Epigrams. Quære if this is one. 


* Biſhop Gi 
ton. 

1 P. 52. n age 

3 


Trabannoni oftium, in Ninnius an antient author. The 


from believing it had its name from Hamo a Roman 


its diſtance one way from Regnum and the other way 
from Venta ſeems to have been the CLavstxTu of cin 
Antoninus; and as Triſanton in Britiſh fignifies the 1s. 


in Domeſday book the whole county is expreſoy 
called Hanteſcyre and elſewhere Hent/cyre, and the 
town itſelf from its ſouth ſituation South Hanton. 


my Gibſon here commits two great overſights ; firit in doubting the meaning of Traith vo f Dr. Davies explains Traith 1e . 
tus, when it is well known Traci is the common Welſh word for 3 finus, —_ Traeth is Nerk 9 ſecondly in plac 


G . 


the Iſle of Wight lying oppoſite to it is formed + fine 


of the r Iver Tama 


harbour, called by Ptolemy the the mouth 
Triſanton, in my opinion for Traich Anton, q. d. the "a, 
frith of Anton k. It has almoſt the fame name 


river that falls into it now called Tef was in the haf. 
century, as I find the lives of the Saints, called Jer. 
fan, and that it was more antiently called {yy or 
Anton, ſeems implied in the names of Antport, Aud. 
ver, and Hanton, towns ſituate on it. So far am | 


flain there, as Monmouth romances, and the pott 
his follower who rhymes thus about Hammon: 


-ruit huc, illucque ruentem 
Occupat Arviragus, ejuſque in margine ripe 
Amputat enſe caput, nomen tenet inde perempti 
Hammonis portus, longumque tenebit in @vum, 


Him onwards ruſhing Arvirage invades, 
And on the margin of the ſhore beheads; 
The port its title keeps from Hammon lain, 

And endleſs ages ſhall the name retain, 


On this habour ſtands the town of Southampton, in gg 


whoſe neighbourhood to the north-eaſt formerly 
flouriſhed another town of the ſame name, which by 


frith of Anton, ſo does Clauſentum the Port of Entum:. 
Claudh, as I am told, ſignifying the ſame in Britiſh 
as XU og Ayn does in Greek, an harbour formed by 
artificial banks of earth, There is no room to doubt 
that this place was called Hanton and Henion, fince 


What kind of place it was is not eaſy to ſay. It ſtood 
where is now St. Mary's mead reaching to the har. 
bour, and ſeems to have occupied the other ſide of the 
river: for ſomewhat higher up on that ſide at B Zi: 
tern the worthy Francis Mills who now lives there 
ſhewed me ruins, walls, and ditches of an antient 
caſtle about half a mile in circuit and ſurrounded on 
three ſides by the ſea at flood tide. Its antiquity 
is alſo proved by the coins of Roman emperors fre- 
quently dug up; ſo that if it was not the caſtle of 
old Clauſentum, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have 
been one of thoſe fortifications which the Romans 
threw up on the ſouth ſhore of the ocean according 
to Gildas, to check the Saxon pirates. When the 
Danes had reduced this kingdom to a forlorn and 
miſerable condition, Oli Hanion was left to be plun- 
dered by them in 980, and in the time of William l. 
as appears by this ſurvey the king had in it only 89 
tenants in demeſnel. But within 200 years when 
Edward III. king of England and Philip de Valos 
were diſputing the throne of France, it was reduced 
to aſhes by the French. From its ruins aroſe the 
preſent 'town in a more convenient ſituation between 
two rivers. It is remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its buildings inhabited by wealthy citizens, 
and is much reſorted to by merchants. It is fur. 
rounded by a double ditch, ſtrong walls and frequent 
towers; and for the defence of the haven a ſtrong 
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caſtle of hewn ſtone on a very high artificial hill was 
built by Richard Il. Memorable is that action of 
Canute king of Denmark and England by which he 
ſlenced the inſinuations of a flattering courtier who 
aſſerted that all things depended on the king's will. 
« Having cauſed,” ſays Huntingdon ®, © his chair to 
« he placed on the ſhore as the tide was coming in, he 
« (aid to it, Thou art my ſubject, and the ground! 
« ſit on is mine, nor can any reſiſt me with impunity. 
« command thee therefore not to come up on my 
« ground, nor Wet th2 robes or feet of thy maſter. 


« Bur the ſea immediately coming up wetted his feet, 


« and he ſpringing back ſaid, Let all the inhabitants 
« of the earth know how weak and frivolous is the 
« power of princes ; none deſerves the nam: of king 
« hut he whoſe will heaven, earth, and ſea obey by 
« an eternal decree: nor would he ever after wear 
« his crown, but placed it on the head of the crucifix.” 

The weſtern of the two rivers on which this town 


| ſands, called at preſent 7% antiently Anton, riſes out 
of Chure foreſt, and firſt paſſes by Andover, Saxon 


Andeapapan, q. d. the paſſage of the And, where in 
$93 Etheldred king of England, when the Danes 


were ravaging his kingdom, in order to reſtore a ſafe 


and laſting peace to the nation, adopted Anlaf the 


it runs not far from //herwell, where queen Elfritha 
built a monaſtery to expiate her atrocious crime in 
murdering her fon in law Edward, as alſo to atone for 
the murder of her firſt huſband the noble earl Athel- 
wold, whom king Edgar after having invited him 


out en pretence of hunting, ſlew here, for having 


deceived him in a love intrigue, and having artfully 
deprived him of this very Elfritha, the greateſt 
beauty of her time. After receiving a ſmall river 
called Wallop, or more properly Well-hop, q. d. if we 
if we derive it from the language of our anceſtors, a 
fountain in the fide of a hill, which gives name to 
the illuſtrious knightly family of the Wallops who 
live near it, the Teſt makes its way to BRIGE or 
Brac x, an old town, placed by Antoninus nine miles 
from Sorbiodunum, at which diſtance between Sa- 
liſdury and Wincheſter is Broughton, a ſmall country 


nillage not far from the river. If this be not Brige, 
ve muſt ſuppoſe it loſt when William the Norman 


levelled every thing hereabouts to make his foreſt 


beforementioned. This river comes next to Rumſey, 


Saxon Rumpex, where king Edgar founded a nun- 
nery, whoſe church {till remains; and ſoon after the 
ver falls into Hamton harbour at the place which 
Bede“ calls Arundinis Vadum, and tranſlates Redford, 


 Hrentford, Hreodford, in the Saxon verſion, now from 


the bridge built where the ford was called inſtead of 
Redford Redbridge, at which in the infancy of the 
Saxon church was a monaſtery, the abbot of which 
Cymberth baptized according to Bede the two in- 
fam brothers of Arvandus a petty prince of the Ille 
of Wight, Juſt before their execution. Theſe chil- 
dren when Cedwalla the Saxon invaded that iſland, 
making their eſcape concealed themſelves at the 
2 town Ad Lapidem; till being betrayed they 
e Put to death by Cedwalla's order. If it be 


„ 

0 1 p- 209. 

on the ford, of Aber 
Le „Com. in Cy 5 


. Mon. Ang. I. p. 37. | 


the white city. 


aſked where this town Ad Lapidem was, 1 ſhould be 
for placing it at Stoneham as the neareſt village to 
Redbridge, in which the name itſelf will ſupport me. 
The other river which empties itſelf on the eaſt fide 
of Southanton ſeems to be called Alre, there being 
a market town named Alresford © or the ford of Alte 
on it not far from the pool out of which it riſes. 
© This place (to quote an antient regiſter of the 
© church of Wincheſter®) the religious king Kine- 
« walc after his baptiſm by biſhop Biriaus on the 


« firſt propagation of Chriſtianity (in theſe parts) 


e moſt devoutly gave to the ehurch of God at Win- 


* ton.” A. D. 1220 Godfrey Lucy biſhop of Win- 
cheſter revived the market here, calling it New mar- 


ket with reſpect perhaps to old Alresford adjoining. 
But this name continued not long with the common 
people, the beſt preſervers of language. Near this 
place is Tichborn, which ought not to be omitted, as 
it gives name to an eminent and antient family. 


On the weſt fide of this river ſtands the moſt fa- 
mous city of the Britiſh Belgæ, called by Ptolemy 


and Antoninus VENTA BELGARUMu, by the Britans 


Caer Gwent, by the Saxons Pincance ndeh p, by 


latin writers Wintonia, by us at preſent Wintche/ter, 


| | Some indeed will have this to be VENTA Si- 
Dane, but to little purpoſe, ſuch an honour not be- | 


ing capable of drawing him off from rapine. Thence 


NORUM, and Briſtol Venta Belgarum. But when I 
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S/ one bam. 


Alre r. 
Ah esford. 


Tithbork, 


VentaBtis 
GARUMs 


come to the Iceni I ſhall ſhew there was no ſuch peo- 
ple as the Simeni in this iſland... Meantime were 


| theſe critics ever ſo induſtrious in their ſcarch after 


the towns placed near Venta by Antoninus they 


will find nothing to ſupport their conjecture. 


Some derive Menta from Ventus, others from i. 


num, others from biſhop Mina; but their differences 
are to little purpoſe. I prefer the opinion of our 


countryman Leland”, who derives it from the Britiſh 
| Guin or Guen, q. d. white, as meaning Caer Guin, 
| And why not; ſince the antient 
Latins named the cities of Alba Longa and Alba 


Regia from their white appearance; and the Greeks 
had Leuca, Leucas, and other places called from the 


ſame circumſtance. For this Venta as well as the 
two others, Venta Silurum and Venta Icenorum, ſtands 
in a ſoil compoſed of chalk and white clay *. 


The city was certainly conſiderable in the Roman 


times, ſince it appears that the emperors had here 


their imperial weaving manufactory; this being the 


principal of the Britiſh Vente, and lying neareſt to 


Italy. In the Notitia we have Procurator Cynegii 
in Britannis Ventenſis or Bentenſis, where that eminent 
civilian J. Cujacius reads Gynacii®, which in his Pa- 
ratitla on the Codes he interprets Sacrum textrinum 
or royal weavery. Of his opinion is Pancirollus, who 
writes that theſe Gynacia were founded to make 
cloaths for the emperor and the army, and alſo ſails, 
bed, and other houſhold linen. But Wolfgangus 


Lazius thinks this officer had the care of the em- 


peror's dogs here. It is certain our dogs were ce- 
lebrated as the beſt in Europe, inſomuch that Strabo*® 
ſays they ſerved as ſoldiers, were uſed in war by the 
antient Gauls, and were in great demand for the 


ſports in the amphitheatres at Rome and for the 


diverſion of hunting. They were, according to that 


DO * Regiſter of Waverley abbey. 
8 Feel. Hiſt, IV. C. 16. 7 un. 


pb mrancearren, [inteceapten, [inceapten, F ince en. Bax. Chron, 
* The river / N $- Cant. p. 153-4, who alſo makes Venta Simenorum Br fo ; een, F 2 Ubi TI | 
1 Dun in 


cannot be other 


thele parts ſhews the people here were antiently called Iceni. Gale MS. n. | 


bi ſup. 


wie, Lehne — we IEG = Wy it is in, a liſt of ſuperintendants of wardrobes. of linen manufacturers and dyers, 


H h 


L. I. 


® Lib. IV. p 199. 1 
author, 
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Gaſe hound. 
Zaſccus canis, 


| Maſiffs 


Conſinns from 
a monk made 


_ emperor. 


B E L 


author, evpuy mpg rerg vun c lers, naturally quali- 
fied for the chace. Whence Nemeſian“* ſays, 
——-Dtiviſa Britannia mitit 
Veloces, noftrique orbis venatibus aptos. 
——the diſtant Britain yields 


| Swift dogs by nature train'd to courſe our fields. 


And Gratius has th 

cellence /: „ 
Quid freta fi Morinim dubio refluentia ponto 
Veneris, atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos 
O quanta eft merces, & quantum impendia ſuper. 


eſe lines on their value and ex- 


Could we but truſt the rough Boulognian ſeas, 
And viſit Britain's iſland at our eaſe, 
Dogs we ſhou'd find, but at dear prices gain'd. 


Oppian in his Cynegetics b. I. 467, will tell you 


how well the antient Greeks were acquainted with, 
and how much they valued that kind of dog among 
us called Agaſeus, which we ſtill call a gaſe hound : 


Egi Os Tr c ⁰ ẽ,ẽ,ꝗ¾G IX veulnplry = 
Bauov, alap Ne Ha tupaty mold ng, 
Tac Tpxpiv ayein aura Bos r Neon. 
Aulap emixAnduy opa; Aſaoass 0V0jLNVAY. 

Tov 170% At pry 0ppooioy 8T190yorot 

Alx vol ondiaos rpantę neo XUVE0Ts, & c. © 


Which may be thus engliſhed : 


The lurchers next a ſtout and hardy race, | 
Though ſmall in bulk deſerve the nobleſt praiſe; 
Among the ſavage painted Britans breed; 

Under our tables like thoſe curs that feed. 


Claudian * ſays of our maſtiffs, 


. Magnaque taurorum fracturæ colla Britannæ. 

The Britiſh breed the necks of bulls will break. 
But this by way of digreſſion. „ 

| In this city, as our hiſtorians relate, in the Roman 

times lived that Conſtans the monk who was firſt ap- 


Monaſleries in pointed Cæſar and afterwards emperor by his father 


cities, 


Conſtantine, who conceiving his name fortunate aſ- 
ſumed the government in oppoſition to Honorius. 
For Zoſimus ſpeaking of that time ſays, © the monks 
« had well peopled colleges both in cities and villages,” 


though at firſt they led a ſolitary life in woods and 
The old walls of 


foreſts, from whence their name. 
ſuch thickneſs and ſtrength till to be ſeen by the 
| weſt door of the cathedral are ſuppoſed to have 
been part of that college. Bur this monkiſh prince 


thus dragged from his retreat ſoon by his death paid 
dear for his father's ambition and contempt of religion, 


Under the Saxon heptarchy this city though pil- 
laged more than once recovered itſelf, became the 
palace of the Saxon kings, embelliſhed with magni- 
ficent churches, was the ſee of a biſhop, and had from 
king Ethelſtan the privilege of ſix mints. In the 
Norman times it increaſed conſiderably, and the ar- 
chives or public records were kept here. It conti- 
nued in this flouriſhing ſtate, except that it ſuffered 
by one or two accidental fires, and by the licentious 
= Cyneget. I. 124, 125. . | 
= Ritterſhuſius on Oppian wonders why he calls the 


breed of lurchers is the ſame as in Oppian's days. 
II. Conf, Stil. 301. 


d A trifling miſprint 


7 Cyneget, 


has here led biſhop Gibſon into a pleaſant 


made him put in the margin,“ menſa circularis five orbicularis #urus,” 
flected the comma ſhould be removed from uro to orbiculari,,, he mull ä 

B. IV. c. 13 p. 152, Camden miſtakes his author a little. Athenæus ſays when there was a numerous company they 
n ve, the molt diſtinguiſhed vor valor, birth, or fortune, in the middle ; next him the maſter ot the feaſt (o vrodryouere;), and 
in order on each hand according to rank; the ſhield bearers (6 wer re; Notos 67YePoguils;) ftood behind; the ſpeamen lat amon 
another circle with their maſters, xala 70 elingu e, xoxaw «alan: o 0:7 79144 Turivnu)at, 


De geſt. regum I. p. 6. 
7 


Matilda. 
of it, 


Staple, What was the appearance of the city in tha Hes 
e 


1 preſent it is well peopled, and watered by ſeveral 


_ empreſs Matilda who at laſt eſcaped the enemy by 


bf / 
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ſoldiery during the civil wars between Stephen and 
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Guintoniam titulis claram gaziſque repletan 
Noverunt veterum tempora priſca patrun, 
Sed jam ſacra fames auri, jam cacus haben; 

Urbibus egregiis parcere neſcit amor. 
For wealth and ſtate, for honor and renown, 
In antient times fair Wincheſter was known. 
In theſe degenerate times for gold our rage 
The richeſt cities only can aſſuage. 


Edward III. relieved its diſtreſſes by fixing lere! 
market for cloth and wool, commonly called the 


early times is not eaſy to ſay, ſince as Necham goes 
On, 3 . 5 N 
—PFlammis toties gens aliena dedit, 
Hinc facies urbis toties mutata dolorem 
Prætendit, caſus nuntia vera ſui, 


But hoſtile fire ſo oft has chang'd her face, 
Her ruins repreſent her piteous caſe. 


cuts from the river. Its greateſt length is from eat 
to welt, and it is about one mile and an half within 
the walls, which are entered by ſix gates, with a long 
ſuburb at each. At the ſouth part of the weſt Pate 
is an old caſtle which ſuſtained many fieges, but the 
ſevereſt when it was defended againſt Stephen by the 


ſpreading a report of her death and being carried 
through the midſt of them in- a coffin. Of that 
round table hung againſt the wall ® here, and yul- 
garly ſuppoſed to have been king Arthur's table, [ Let 
have nothing to ſay here but that it will at firſt fight ® 
be found to be of much later date. For in former 
times when for the improvement of valor thoſe mi- 
litary exerciſes called tournaments were very fre- To 
quent, they made uſe of ſuch tables to prevent 
diſputes for precedency among the nobility, and the 
cuſtom ſeems very antient. Athenzus * ſays the an- 
tient Gauls uſed to fit round circular tables, and 
their eſquires bearing their ſhield ſtanding behind 
them. Almoſt in the heart of the city, but a little 
more to the ſouth, Kenewalch king of the Welt 
Saxons, after pulling down that college of the monks 
which ſtood there in the Roman times, © built,” ac- 
cording to Malmeſbury 4, © the firſt church here, and 
e at that time the moſt beautiful; where poſterity al- 
© terwards in founding the biſhop's ſee built another 
% church though more ſplendid yet on the ſame 
© model.” In this ſee, after Wina whom Kenel- 
walch made firſt biſhop, fat a ſeries of biſhops 8 
eminent for their piety as their rank and wealth, 
being by a particular privilege chancellors to the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, and long ſince prelates of 
the garter. Some of theſe enlarged and adorned 
this church at a great expence, particularly Edindon 
and Walkelin, but eſpecially Wickham, who rebuilt 
at immenſe expence the weſt part of the church 


- . : | 
from the choir in a new and elegant manncr, PE 


many con 


in the 


174—176. | 15 
1 ætate grandes,” I fancy the 


TROY hic appenſa,” 


miſtake, * De menſa illa circulari ſive orbiculari, 
ereus had he ie | 


which he certainly did well not to tranſlate: wh 
have rendered it as above. at in a fat 
then the ſel 
glt them in 


middle | 
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middle of which between two pillars is his tomb. 
Succeeding biſhops dedicated it to new patron Saints, 
0 Amphibalus, Peter, Swithin *, and laſt of all to 
he Holy Trinity, by which name it is at preſent 
known» The Saxons held it in high reverence as 
'he burial place of ſome of their kings, whoſe bones 
were collected by biſhop Fox, and diſpoſed with in- 
ſeriptions on the top of the wall ſurrounding the 
choir in gilt coffers. This was antiently called Eal- 
dan MyopTep, or the Old Monaſtery, with reſpe& 
to a later one called Nepan Qynprep, or the New 
Monaſtery, founded by Alfred, who © to build the 
« offices belonging to it bought of the biſhop a piece 
« of ground at the rate of a mark for each foot ac- 
« cording to the current ſtandard*.” This new col- 
lege as well as the old one was founded for married 
prielts, who upon the miracle of the ſpeaking cru- 
cifix which condemned the order, were turned out 
by Dunſtan archbiſhop of Canterbury, and monks 
ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Theſe monaſteries were 


ſo near to each other that the voices of the ſingers 


could be heard from one to the other, which occa- 
ſoned diſputes among the monks, who afterwards 


proceeded to open quarrels, 'This circumſtance, and 


the great body of water from the weſt gate running 
through the ſtreets, and by ſtagnating at this new 
monaſtery rendering the air unwholeſome, occaſioned 
the church to be removed 200 years after its foun- 
dation into the north ſuburb called Hide. Here by 
licence from Henry I. the monks built a large and 
beautiful houſe, which a few years after was burnt 
down by the contrivance of Henry de Blois biſhop 
of Wincheſter as the hiſtory of the place affirms. 
In this fire periſhed a croſs given by Canute the 
. Dane, who had expended upon it as old records ſay 
one year's revenue of the whole kingdom. The 
monaſtery however recovered itſelf, and till that 
overthrow of the monks covered a prodigious extent 
of ground, as its ruins now teſtify. At that time it 
was demoliſhed, and a dean 5 12 prebendaries 
ſettled in that other church of Holy Trinity after 
the removal of the monks. On the eaſt ſide of the 
cathedral the noble epiſcopal palace called Molveſey 
encompaſſed with many towers and almoſt ſurrounded 
vith a rivulet reaches to the town walls. Oppoſite 
to it in the ſouth ſuburb is an elegant college built by 
William of Wickham, who was biſhop here, the great 
father and patron of literature in England, whoſe 
praiſe will endure as long as Learning itſelf ſurvives. 
It is built for a ſchool, which has ſent out great 
numbers of learned men both in church and ſtate. 
It maintains in a handſome manner a warden, 10 


fellows, two ſchoolmaſters, 70 ſcholars, with ſome 
others. In this | 


being deſtroyed by time I ſhall not ſpeak of them. 
| muſt not however omit the nunnery founded by 
Vifwida wife of king Alfred, being by far the moſt 
; famous, as its ruins ſhew; and from it Henry I. mar- 


ried Matilda daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland; 


Bio here! 
about a Lon | hi 
rainy conſtellations, 


q ogy 
| 115 ſome luperſtitiouſly credulous have believed. Holland. 
A Dy So de veſt, pontif. II. p. 140. | 
_ 15 ale, Bar, 1, 688, puts them in different order 
\ 3. Ela, wite of Alan la Zouch, 
15 Edu. II. Ib. zor. | 
TR —＋ Wiltſhire and lord St. 
193 ifſye from bim by Ef temperate in all other things, full o 
Holland, 


Solvent e, Bede. 


wo city were other conſiderable 
buildings (many of them of a religious kind), but 


thus uniting the antient royal family of the Saxons 
with that of Normandy, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the people of England. She was grandaughter 
of king Edmund Ironſide by his fon Edward the exile; 
a woman endowed with every princely virtue, and 
ſtill more diſtinguiſhed by her ſincere piety. Hence 
this old tetraſt ich in her praiſe : | 5 

Proſpera non lætam fectre, nec aſpera triſtem: 

Aſpera riſus ei, proſpera terror erant. | 

Non decor effecit fragilem, non ſceptra fuperbum ; 

Sola potens humilis, ſola pudica decens. | 
Her face not joy with ſmiles, nor woe with tears 
o'erſpread ; : F Z 
Adverſity her joy, proſperity her dread, _ 
Nor beauty made her frail, nor empire proud, 
Humility her pow'r, leſs beautiful than good. 


Of the famous Guy of Warwick who is ſaid here to 


have defeated in ſingle combat Colbrand that Daniſh 


Typhœus, and of Waltheof earl of Huntingdon, be- 
headed here on the ſpot where was afterwards erected 


St. Giles's chapel ; and of that noble hoſpital of St. 


Croſs in the neighbourhood, founded by Henry Blois 
brother to king Stephen and biſhop of this city, and 
augmented by Cardinal Henry Beaufort, I ſhall ſay no 
more here as they are univerſally known from our 


hiſtories. wn | 


As to the earls of Wincheſter, not to mention Clito 
the Saxon whom the Normans ſtripped of his heredi- 
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Earls of Va- 
cheſter. 4 


tary honour, king John created Saer de Quincy E 


of Wincheſter. He bore a feſs with a label of 7, as 


we ſee on his ſeal. To him ſucceeded his ſon Roger, 
who bore G. 7 maſcles, voided Or. But the honour 
ended with him on his dying without iſſue male. 


He married the eldeſt daughter of Alan lord of Gal- 


loway in Scotland by his firſt wife and one of his co- 


heireſſes, in right of whom he was conſtable of Scot- 


land. By her he had only three daughters, the firſt 
married to William Ferrars earl of Derby, the ſecond 


to Alan de la Zouche, the third to Comyn earl of Buchan. 


in Scotlands. Long after this Hugh de le Spencer 
had this title conferred on him for his life by Ed- 


ward IL. b whoſe favourite he was, and wich his ſon, 


too late experienced how fatal are the purchaſes of 


royal favour, being both of them put to a cruel 


death by the furious populace. Long after by fa- 


vour of Edward IV, Lewis of Bruges a Fleming, 


lord of Gruthuſe and prince of Steinhus (who had 


entertained that prince in Flanders when he fled his 
country) received this title, with arms not unlike thoſe 
of Roger Quincy. On the death of Edward he ſur- 


rendered it to Henry VII. * In our time Edward 


VI. conferred on William Powlett lord treafurer of 
England“ the new title of marquis of Wincheſter 
ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants. Wincheſter was 


ſtand in longitude 222 and in latitude 51, 


Eaſt of Wincheſter, the river Hamble empties it- 
ſelf at a ſpacious mouth intro the ſea, It is called by 


Bede Homelea, and flows, according to him, through 


the country of the Jut# into the Solente'', which 


: 1e gth century. He ſtill continues of greateſt fame, not ſo much for his ſanctity, as for the rain which uſually falls 
of his tranſlation in uly, by reaſon the ſun is then coſmically with Præſepe and Aſelli, noted by antient writers to be 
and not for his weeping, or other weeping ſaints, ) 


Iargaret the Virgin, Mary the Virgin, whoſe feaſts are ſhortly 


3 1, Margaret wiſe of William de Ferrers. 24 Ela, of Alexander Comyn earl of 


| | + 15 Hen, VII, Dugd. Bar, II. 283. epi Seb 

John of Baſing, a man procextly pliable to times, raiſed not ſuddenly but by degrees in court, exceſſivg 
rate years, for he lived 97 years, and truitful in his generation,” for he ſaw 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter to fir William Capel. And now his grandchild Malliam enjoys the fame honours. 


ce Bede's 60%, Solente, Alfr. The people here give the name of Sol and Sol to this trait, as in Seolſey (or Ceolſey) and Penſul; 


as Cluſent and Gabroſent, Gale MS. n. 


found by obſervations taken in the laſt century to 
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Waltham 
Bere. 


Tit chfic Id, 


Portfey iſland, 


META“ 


alMHN. 


Porgſey. 


Portſmouth, 


Havant. 
Varòliagton. 


25 Haling. 
Thor ney. 


= Hiſt. Fcc. IV. c. 16. 


2-4 


js the name he gives to the ſtrait between the iſland of 


Wight and Britain, in which, at cerrain times, two 
- oppoſite tides. come up from the Ocean with great 


violence, to the aſtoniſhment of the antients, who 


ranked it among the wonders of Britain. Of it 


Bede m gives this account. The two tides of the 
„ Ocean which flow round Britain from the great 
« Northern Ocean meet and oppoſe each other every 


day, beyond the mouth of rhe river Homelia ®, and 


« when their oppoſition is over, return and loſe them- 


« ſelves in the Ocean again.” Into this ſtrait alſo 


falls the river which riſing near Warnford paſles be- 
tween the foreſts of Waltham, (where is a large houſe 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter) and Bere, by Tichfield, 
once a ſmall religions houſe founded by Peter de 
Rupibus biſhop of Wincheſter, now the principal 
ſeat of the Wriotheſleys earls of Southampton. 
Thence the ſhore winds inwards, and the iſland 


Poriſey forms a bay, in whoſe inmoſt receſs antiently 
ſtood Port Peris ®, where they pretend Veſpaſian 


landed. Our anceſtors gave it the new name of 


Portcheſter, not from Porta a Saxon, but from the 


port; for Ptolemy calls it METAL AIMHN or the 
Great Port, from its ſpaciouſneſs, like the Portus 
Magnus in Africa mentioned by Pliny ?, Here re- 
mains a large caſtle %, which commands the harbour 
below. But the gradual withdrawing of the ſea * 
having rendered this harbour leſs commodious, the 
inhabitants removed to the adjacent iſland of Portſey, 


Which is fourteen miles round, encompaſſed in flood 
tides by the ſea, of which they make ſalt. This 
iſland joins to the mainland by a bridge, which has 


a fort adjoining. Athelfleda, wife of king Edgar, 


gave this iſland to the New Minſter at Wincheſter, 


and at the mouth of the harbour our anceſtors built 


a town, which they called from thence Portſmouth *. 
In war time it is much frequented, at other times 


ſcarce at all ; the inhabitants being more attentive to 
war and navigation than to trade. It has a handſome 
church, and an hoſpital called God's houſe, founded 


by Peter de Rupibus biſhop of Wincheſter. The 


town was antiently defended by a wall of timber 
covered with earth, a baſtion to the north-eaſt near 
the gate, and two forts of hewn ſtone at the mouth of 
the harbour, begun by Edward IV. and finiſhed by 
Henry VI. © who placed a garriſon here according to 


the account of the inhabitants. But in our time 


queen Elizabeth at great expence fortified it ſo 


ſtrongly with new works, that nothing is wanting to 
| make it a place of the greateſt ſtrength ®. Some of 


the garriſon mount guard night and day at the gates, 
others in the ſteeple *, who, by the ſtrokes of the bell, 
give notice what number of horſe and foot are ap- 
proaching, and by a flag ſhew which way they 
come. = F 

Following the winding of the ſhore hence from 
Portesbridge, I ſaw Havant a ſmall market town; and 
near it Warblington, formerly belonging to the earls 
of Salisbury, now to the knightly family of the 
Cottons. Oppoſite to it lie two iſlands, the larger 
called Haling, the leſſer Thorney from the thorns grow- 


o Port Peris, Port Vario, perhaps Farcham, MS. n. Gale. 
4 2 10 acres within the walls. MS. n. Gale. 
It is an 


this ſea ſalt, not of that from land lp rings, 8. Am. 


the South Saxons, received in token of adoption 
from Wulpher, king of Mercia, who was his godfather 


chefter b, where a city is ſaid formerly to have flood, % 
but now not a ſingle trace of it remains, ſo that one 


8 


ing in it; each has its pariſh church, In many pla 
along this coaſt falt is made of the ſea water in 
lected. It is firſt of a paleiſh green colour, which th 
have a method of boiling to the pureſt white, 0 


broſe 7 is to be underſtood, when he fays, « 80 
us conſider thoſe things which are common to many 
* and expreſſive of the divine favour, how water 1 
« turned into ſalt of ſuch ſubſtance as frequently to be 
cut with a knife. This is not uncommon in tj 
6 Britiſh ſalts, which have both the ſolidity and gloly 
* whiteneſs of marble, and are very wholeſome, & 

More inland from the ſea live the Me Anvart, whoſe Mz, 
country with the iſle of Wight Edilwalch king of 


when he was baptiſed *. The reſidence of theſe People, 
with the name very little altered, is at preſent divided 
into the three hundreds of Meansborow, Eaſtmea, 
and NTęſimean e, within which riſes a high bill for. 
fied at top with a large rampart, and called Old Min. 0 


would take it only for a ſummer camp. Below this 
is Marnſord, in a low ſituation, where Adam de Por, y; 
a man of large property hereabout in the reign of 
William I. rebuilt the church, as a rude diſtich on 
the wall ſets fort: | 


Adda hic Portu benedicat ſoli ab orta 
Gens deo dicata per quem ſum fic renovala, 


| Here from ſun riſing let the people praiſe 
Good Adam Portus who this church upraiſed, 


Bordering on theſe people the SzG oxT14c1,whoſub- $i 
mitted to Cæſar, ſettled on the north edge of the county 
in Holeſbot hundred, where we ſee the market town of 
Aultun ©, which king Elfred left by will to the keeper 4 


of Leodre: and Ba/inftok, a conſiderable market town, 3% 


which ſhews a beautiful chapel dedicated to the Holy 
Ghoſt built by William the firſt lord Sandes, who was 
here buried. On the roof was painted in an excellent 
manner Scripture hiſtory, with figures of the pro- 
phets, apoſtles, and diſciples of Chriſt. Below this to 
the eaſt lies Baſing, well known for its lords of it 35 
own name, and the St. Johns, Poinings and Powletts *, 
For Adam de Port lord of Baſing, marrying 

{Mabel 4], the daughter and heireſs of Roger de 


| Aurevall, whoſe wife was alſo daughter and heirels 


of the noble family of St. John, his ſon William 
out of reſpe& took the name of St. Jobn, which 
his lineal deſcendants retained. But Edmund St. John 


_ dying without iſſue, 21 Edward III. his ſiſter Mar- 


garet brought the eſtate of the lords St. John to her 
husband John de Sz. Philibert, but dying with 
out iſſue, Iſabel, the other ſiſter, wife of Luke 
Poinings, by whom ſhe had Thomas lord of Baſing, 
whoſe ſon Hugh's daughter Conſtantia, to whom 
this part of the inheritance devolved, married into 
the family of the Powletts, and was great grandmother 
to that William Powlet created baron S.. Joln 


* Which runs through the land of the Juti, which belongs to the region of the Geviſſi, Bede. 


V. 2. Mela J. 5. 
r It ſeems to have retreated from Facham. MS. n. Gale. 


cheat to the king. See book of knights fees. MS. n. Gale. | 


His arms with the Greyhound and Griffin are |till to be ſeen cut in ſtone on the outſide of a window of Portcheſter callle. The in- 


habitants lays in ſome old charters this caſtle is called Port Ca/ar 
8. 


n. G. 


Harby. 
'» * fortifications were ordered to be added. Stat. 7. Ann. c. 2. 6. 


Theſe ſignals are now given according to the different ſhips that come in. 


2 This laſt i ing. a 
© Aulerci Cenomagni, See Ortelius in voc. Aulerci. MS, n. Gate, r 


Oft the old church, of which before. MS. n. Gale. 
3 Hexam. V. II. 6 Bede IV. 13. 


4 Dugd. Bar. I. 464. 
| 3 


and that they thence derive many privileges. Letter trom 
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of Baſing by Henry VIII. earl of Wilthire, and 


rquis of Wincheſter by Edward VI. He was lord 
lian treaſurer of England, and having enjoyed the 
real honours in troubleſome times, by a felicity 
vocommon among courtiers, and built here a noble 
houſe of admirable extent as well as elegance, 


but ſo overcharged with its own weight that his 


geſcendants Were obliged to pull down part of it, 


Jed in a good old age in his 97th year. 

Near this is the Vine, a neat houſe of the lords 
Sandes, called from the vines introduced into Britain 
more for ſhade than for the ſake of the fruit ever 
face the time of the emperor Probus *, who allowed 
me Britans and other nations to plant vines. The 
5:{ baron of this family was William advanced to 
this rank by Henry VIII. whoſe Chamberlain he was. 
By marriage with Margaret Bray, daughter and 


heireſs of John Bray, couſin to Reginald Bray, an il- 


luſtrious banneret and knight of the garter, he im- 
proved his eſtate and left a fon Thomas lord Sandes, 
gandfather of William now living. Near this place 
to the ſouth eaſt is Odiam, now famous for a royal 
palace, and for rhe impriſonment of David II. king of 
Scotland”, It was once a free borough of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, whoſe caſtle *, in the reign of John, 


was gallantly defended for a fortnight by 13 Engliſh 


ſoldiers againſt Louis king of France, who had cloſely 
beleaguered it with his whole army. 


Higher up among theſe Segonziaci on the north. 
edge of the county was their city Vinpoxum, which 


dropped its own name, and took that of the nation, 
a5 Lutetia took that of the Pariſii v. It was called by 
the Britans Gaer Segont, q. d. the city of the Segontiaci, 
and ſo it is called by Ninnius in his catalogue. We 


call it at preſent Silcęſter. Higden * ſeems to call it 
from the Britans Britenden. The diſtance of 


Viadonum in Antoninus from Gallena, or Guallen- 


frd, and from Venta, induce me to give the name 
of Vindonum to this place, and the rather becauſe a. 


military road is ſtil] to be ſeen between this Vin- 
dumm and Venta, Ninnius ſays it was built by Con- 
ſtantius father of Conſtantine the Great, and antiently 


called Murimintum?, perhaps for Muri-vendum, q. d. 


the Walls of Vindonum, For the Britans retained 
the word Mure from the provincial Roman lan- 
guage, and it is frequent with them to change the 


v. conſonant into M. Ninnivs adds that Con- 


* ſtantius ſowed three grains of corn on the ground 


here this city was built, that no perſon living there 
© might ever be poor *.” So Dinorrates at the builds 


ng of Alexandria in Egypt ſprinkled, according to 
Marcellinus *, all the lines that marked out its 


frcuit with flour, as a lucky omen which pointed 
out that the city would always be well ſupplied with 


proviſions, Ninnius ſays likewiſe that Conſtantius 
led here, and that his tomb b was to be, ſeen at the 
bale as appeared by the inſcription. But theſe ſtories 
uſt reſt on the credit of Ninnius, who has ſtuffed 
u work with many lies. This 1 may venture to 
iſen, that the place was of great conſequente at 
time, and I myſelf have found there many coins 


1345 for 11 years, 
«Mage tered at laſt, 1216. M. Paris, p. 282; 


cal 


it Britenden, 


n, 
! Different co 


q. di the fortification ar FN. 


b Ni Cotton MS. and Gildas read tria ſemina auri, argenti & ris; FT 5 5 
tead Carr 8 places the tomb of Conſtantius at Cair Cyſtaint, and in Bertram's Edition at Caer Ebranc, c. 21, in marg. Eboratum; others 


4 Whe 
u be author of the 
Ob. J. 
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found where de "Os out of Alfric explains Caerſegent ( Selceſtria quæ ſuper Thamiſim non longe a Radingo ponitur, 


of Conſtantine the younger, ſon of Conſtantine the 
Great ©, having on the reverſe a building with this 
inſcription PROVIDENTIAE CAES. But it is 
well known that Conſtantius whom Ninnius makes 
founder of this city died at Mopſueſtia in Cilicia, 
and was buried among his anceſtors at Conſtantinople. 
I do not deny that he might have had a tenotaph 
or honorary monument raiſed here. Many ſuch 
were raiſed, about which the ſoldiers uſed to make 
ſolemn proceſſions in honour of the deceafed. 

On the decline of the Roman empire, when the 
barbarous nations ravaged all the provinces, the 
Britiſh armies fearing leſt they ſhould be involved in 
the ſame deſolation, choſe themſelves emperors of 


their own, firſt Marcus, then Gratian, both whom 


they ſoon put to death, and at laſt, A. D. 409, in- 
veſted one Conſtantine with the purple againſt 
his will at this city of Caer Segont (according to 


Ninnius and Gervaſius Dorobornenſis*) forming 


flattering hopes from his name. He ſet ſail from 
Britain, and landing at Bologne in France, engaged 
all the Roman forces about the Alps in his intereſts, 
gallantly defended Valentia in Gaul againſt the forces 


of the emperor Honorius, fortified the banks of the 


Rhine which had hitherto been neglected, and raiſed 
fortreſſes on all the paſſes to the Alps. His arms were 
crowned with ſucceſs in Spain under his ſon Conſtans; 


whom from a monk he had declared Auguſtus ; and 
afterwards by letter begging pardon of Honorius for 


ſuffering himſelf to be forced by the ſoldiery to 


aſſume the purple, the emperor ſent him the im- 


perial habit. Elated with this he formed deſigns of 
croſſing the Alps and going to Rome; but on news 
of the death of Alaric the Goth his ally, he retreated 
to Arles, where he fixed the ſeat of his empire, or- 


dering the city to be called Conſtantina, and there he 
ſummoned a meeting of ſeven princes. Meantime Ge- 


rontius ſtirred up the ſoldiery againſt his maſter, and 
having treacherouſly taken off Conſtans his ſon at 


Vienna in Gaul, cloſely befieged Conſtantine himſelf 


at Arles; but upon one Conſtantius being ſent by 


Honorius with a numerous force againſt him, Ge- 


rontius laid violent hands on himſelf. Conſtantine 
having ſuffered all the calamities of a fiege, and 
diſheartened by an unſucceſsful engagement, reſigned 
the purple, and giving way to his ill fortune, 


took refuge in a church, aſſumed the habit of a 
prieſt, and the city preſently after ſurrendering, 


he was carried into Italy, and beheaded with his ſon 
Julianus, on whom he had conferred the title of 
Nobiliſſimus, and his brother Sebaſtian; This account 


before given at large, I have here abridged from 
Zozimus, Sozomen, Nicephorus, Oroſius, and 


Olympiodorus, that truth might triumph over the 


abſurdity of thoſe writers who have dreſſed up this 
ſtory with ridiculous falſehoods of their own in- 


venting. . dy 4: ; N 
In this city alſo our hiſtorians make our Arthur 
to have been crowned ©. Ir was deſtroyed not long 


after either in the Saxon wars, or when Athelwolf 


* Vopiſcus, vit. Probi, e. 18. | 
Q it the caſtle and palace were not the ſame. 


pia lib, that of the Brigantes. Gale MS. . 
I have not yet 


1 pies have Mirmantum, Mimmaton, Mirmentoniats Inermtantlin & Brigdntiuth, Gale var; lect. in Ninn, It is moſt likely to 
1 [Mentums | | 


a XXII. 16. 


7 Conſtantine the Great and his family are ſome of the moſt common in the kingdom. 
Tk i Gale MS. n. Perhaps in his Deſcriptio Angliz, C. C. C. ; 


Scala Chronicon ſays it was at Wincheſter (Venta). Lel. Aſſert. Arth. 
11 
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B: EB 
plotting againſt his brother king Edward by the 
aſſiſtance of plundering parties of Danes ravaged 
this country as far as Baſingſtoke. Nothing now 
remains but the walls, which though ſtripped of 


their battlements and breaſtworks appear to have 
been very high. The earth is ſo raiſed by the ruins 


that I could ſcarce creep through a poſtern called 


Onions Hole, The walls are in a manner intire, ex- 
cept where they are broken down in the places where 
the gates have been: and on the walls themſelves are 
grown up, and as it were rooted in the very ſtones 
oaks of ſuch ſize, and with ſuch cluſters of roots 
and ſpreading branches as  aſtoniſh the beholders, 


The circuit of the walls is about two Italian miles, 


whence, from its extent perhaps, the Saxons called 
it Sclcefter, or the Great City; for Self ſeems among 


them to have ſignified Great, as Aﬀer tranſlates the 


Saxon Sekvood the Great Foreſi; and before the 


Arms ot the 
Blewetts, 
Bainarai, and 
C:jants . 


walls on the weſt fide where the country is level 
lies a long bank caſt up for defence. This place in- 
cludes about eighty acres of rich cultivated ground 
divided into fields, with a little wood to the weſt : to 
rae eaſt near the gate is a farm and a ſmall modern 


church, in which I ſought for antient inſcriptions, 
but found only ſome arms in the windows, viz. 8. 7 
fuſils in bend Argent. S. a feſſe between 2 chevrons 


Or. and a ſpread eagle with 2 heads, G. This laſt 1 


uam told belongs to the Blewetts, to whom this eftate 


came after the Conqueſt; the ſecond to the noble fa - 


mily of Bainard of Leckham, and the firſt to the 


Cuſants, through whom it paſſed by inheritance 


his eyes and his teſticles, The people that live here- 


m our iſland at the ſame time; one, the ſon This county bas 253 pariſhes and 18 market toWny 


from the Blewetts to the Bainards. But in the time 
of the Conqueror it was the eſtate of William d'Or 


a Norman, who, being accuſed of high treaſon, and 


maintaining his innocence by ſingle combat, was de- 
fcated, and by order of William Rufus deprived of 


abouts mentioned to me a circumſtance they had 


long obſerved that though the ſoil is very rich and 


fruitful the corn will not grow in certain places in- 
terſecting each other in little lines, which they ſup- 
poſe were formerly the ſtreets of the city. Here are 


_ continually dug up the bricks we call Britiſh, and 
great quantities of Roman coin, which they call 


Onion's pennies, fancy ing this Onion a great giant 
who formerly lived in this city, Inſcriptions alſo are 
often dug up, but are deſtroyed and loſt by the ig- 


norance of the country people. This one, however, 


removed to London, (till remains in the garden of 
the right honourable lord William Cecil, baron 
Burghley, and high treaſurer of England. 


MEMORIAE 

FI. VICTORI- 

NAE. T. TAM: 
VICTOR CONIVX 
POSVIT. 


Whether this was a tomb erected to Vicdorina, 
called Mater Caſtrorum, who ſet up the Victorini 
her ſon and grandſon, Poſthumns, Lollianus, Ma- 
rins, and Tetricus in Gaul and Britain againſt 


the emperor Gallienus, 1 do not aſſert with others t; 


but I have ſomewhere read there were two ViRors 


' Sel. optimus, preflans. Lye. Silcearven, q. d. Magna urbs, caput Segontiacorum, Aſſer Vit, Alfredi, p. 33. Ed. Wiſe. 
Ci] tor Sil, ſilex, a flint, ot which material its walls are built. Gale. MS. n. | 
Ji is rather a monument crected by the ſame Tammonius beforementioned, or one of his family to his wife. 


» To Andover, Stukeley, 


* He was lord high admiral 15 Henry VIII. He died at Newgaſtle 34 Henry VIII. and was buried at Midherſt, Suſſex, 
| he has a handſome monument, Duyd, Bar, II. 105, N n 5 


[John Nevil] marquis Montacwwe, and was created earl 


868 


of che emperor Maximus, the other, prafequ; A 
{orio to the ſame Maximus mentioned by St. Amro, 
in his epiſtles: but I dare not pronounce that either 
of theſe raiſed this monument to his wife e, 
As there was a Roman military way leading ſt 
from hence ſonth to Winton, ſo another points wy BM 
through the thick foreſt of Pamber, and thence 1 Pay 
places now uninhabited near Lichfield, q. d. the th J 
of carcaſſes, to the Fre of Chure b pleaſant for js 0 


Ti 


ſhade and game, in which its bold but often n. its ſou 
terrupted ridge paved with ſtones remains an objett VecTl: 
of wonder to tporiſmen and to the foreſters, the Br 
More to the north, on the very edge ef the counry Wicþ-£ 
I ſaw King's Cleare, now a confiderable market toy N preſent 
formerly the ſeat of the Saxon Kings. Sdmanton, the x rated f 
reſidence of the knightly family of the Kingſmill I called 
and Burgh-Clere, at the bottom of a high hill, on « Big part of 
top of which is a military fortification, ſuch as ov which a 
anceſtors called Burgh, ſurrounded with a ditch gf which! 
great compaſs, which affording an extenſive proſpet accordi 
over the country has a beacon erected on it to give ſecare, 
notice by ſignals to the neighbourhood of the ap- critics, 
proach of an enemy. Our yame for this kind of B. VI. 
ſignal is derived from the old word beacnian, to ng. Ban the co 
tify, and they were in great uſe among us for many ſtuatio 
centuries, being made in ſome places of piles of be ſup 
wood, in others of pitch barrels ſet on a maſt on the - Siculus 


higheſt grounds, having perſons always attending but at « 


them at night, and formerly in many places partie the ant 


of horſe called by our anceſtors Hobelers were ft carts, 1 
tioned who gave notice of the enemy's approach in not hon 
the day time. 87 BY | | Pliny, 

This county, like the reſt which we have hitherto that ill 


gone over, belonged to the kings of the Weſt Saxony, that I | 
but upon the depoſal of Sigebert for tyranny and The 
mal-adminiſtration it was aſſigned to him according from ex 
to Marianus that he might not be reduced to the con · dle 12 


dition of a mere private man. He was afterwards | ſouth. 
driven out for his crimes, and this prince's mis- ſupplie 
fortunes were ſo ſar from gaining him compaſſim cultivat 
from any that a ſwineherd at laſt killed him as he was and gre 
ſculking in the foreſt of Anderida. | plicaſar 
This county can ſhew but few earls, except thoſe Ei deer fo 
of Wincheſter already mentioned. In the early | runs a | 
Norman times Bogo, or Bevis, an Engliſhman, had ture foi 
this title. He fought againſt the Normans at Cardiff that ot 
in Wales, and was a warrior of great renown, Whole queſt a 
braveſt atchievements the monks by their zeal to ſet dleat p 
off by romantic inventions have buried and involved of meac 
in the thickeſt darkneſs. Erom this time to Henry urely 
VIII. no earl of Southampton occurs. That king litches, 


conferred the title on Milliam Fitz Williams, in his ad- the nor 


vanced age. He was deſcended from a daughter of ys 
at to 


of Southampton i, and lord high admiral of England . ridge y 
He dying ſoon without iſſue Edward VI. in the firlt | tain 1 2; 
year of his reign conferred the ſame title on Thomas Wllages 
Wriotbeſlty chancellor of England, whoſe grandſon | Matters 


Henry by his ſon Henry now enjoys it, having in 
his youth improved the nobility of his rank with li 
terature and military knowledge, that he might yield 
the greater ſervice to his king and country in his more 


advanced life. 


ill. Brit, 
i 29 Henry VIII. 


where 


15LE 


Pliny, though nearly allied to VeRa, ſince he ſays 


ISLE OF 


this county of Hants belongs an iſland, which 
ſtretches for a conſiderable length oppoſite to 
its ſouth coaſt, called by the Romans VECTA, 
Vecris, VIictEs1s, by Prolemy OYIKTHEIZ, by 
the Britans Guith, by the Saxons * Preland and 
Wich-Ea (Ca ſignifying an Ind); by us at 
preſent the ille of Wight and Whight. It is ſepa- 
rated from the main land by a channel formerly 
called Solent b, ſo ſmall that it ſeems to have been a 
part of it; whence it had the Britiſh name of Guth, 
which according to Ninniusꝰ ſignifies ſeparation, as Sicily, 
which was torn and divided from Italy, took its name 
according to the learned J. Scaliger, from the Latin 
ſecare, io cut. For this reaſon, with deference to the 
critics, I would reſtore in Senecas Natural Queſt ions 
B. VI. [29.] ©* 4b Italia Sicilia reſecta ,“ inſtead of 
the common reading rejecta. From its neatneſs in 
ſuuation and the ſimilarity of its name this Vecta may 
be ſuppoſed the [&a, which according to Diodorus 
Siculus© by the influx of the tide ſeemed an iſland, 
but at ebb time the intermediate coaſt being left dry 
the antient Britans uſed to carry their tin into it in 
carts, in order to its being exported to Gaul. I do 
not however pronounce it to have been the MiZis of 


that iſland produced white lead, whereas there is not 
that I know a ſingle vein of any metal in this. 
The iſland is of an oval figure, 20 miles in length 


from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth in the mid- 


dle 12 miles, one ſide facing the north, the other the 
ſouth, The ſoil (not to mention that the ſea is well 


_ ſupplied with fiſh) is very rich and profitable to the 


cultivators, producing corn enough for exportation, 
and great quantities of rabbits, hares, partridges, and 
peaſants. It has alſo a foreſt and two parks full of 
deer for hunting. Through the middle of the iſland 
runs a long ridge of hills which yield plenteous paſ- 
tre for ſheep, whoſe wool is reckoned the beſt after 
that of Leinſter and Cotſwold, and is in great re- 


queſt among the woollen manufacturers, which brings 


great profit to the iſlanders. The north parts conſiſt 
of meads, paſtures, and woods, the - ſouth almoſt en- 
rely of common fields incloſed with hedges and 
ditches. At each end the ſea infinuates itſelf from 
the north in ſuch a manner as almoſt to form two 
lands, which are fo called by the inhabitants; 


The moſt remarkable places are Newport, the prin- 
cipal ſea-port in the iſland, antiently called Medena 
and Novus Burgus de Meden, whence the whole country 
is divided into Zaſt Meden and Weſt Meden, accord- 
ing to its ſituation eaſt or weſt. Careſbrook, an old 
caſtle, with its name abridged for Whitgaresburgh , 
ſtands in the centre of the iſland. It was called after 
Whitgar the Saxon, of whom hereafter, and lately 


repaired in a handſome manner by the governor, 


To it belonged many knights fees, and it boaſts 
a ſuperior antiquity to the other places. Brading® 
is another market town ; Newton and Tarmouth 


have mayors and burgeſſes of their own, and ſend 


members to parliament. This Yarmouth and Sharp- 


nore have Caſtles, which with Wor/ley's fort defend the 


north weſt coaſt, Oppoſite to theſe ſcarce two miles 
diſtant ſtands on a point of Hampſhire Hurf caſtle 
to defend that county l. Quarre where a nunnery 
was founded in 1132 *; Godſhill, where John Worſley 


founded a ſchool; Weſt and Eaſt Cores (the latter now 
in ruins) built by Henry VIII. in the mouth of New- 


port bay, of which Leland: 


Cove fulminee dug coruſcunt. 
Hac caſum colit, illa ſolis ortum, 


 VeRtam qua Neoportus intrat altam. 


Here the two Cowes that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the Weſtern, that on the Eaſtern ſhore, 
Where Newport enters ſtately Wight. 


And to the north eaſt Sandham caſtle planted with 
great guns like the reſt. Nor does the iſland wagt 
natural fortifications, being ſurrounded by a continued 
range of rocks, many of them concealed and under 


Newport. 


Careſbrook 
caſtle. 


B r ad; ng - 
N fon. 
Yarmouth, 


Sharpnore. 
. "or 9 fort. 
Hurſt, 


Quarre. 


CoA. 


Sandham 
caſtle. | 


water, and many others on all fides dangerous to ma- 


riners. Of theſe the moſt dangerous are the ſharp 


pointed cliffs called the Needles and the Shingles 


which lie overagainſt the weſt point, as do the Owers 
and Mixon overagainſt the eaſt, 2nd on the north 
the Brambles, dangerous and concealed ſhelves. 
Every place that is favourable for a deſcent is forti- 


fied by piles in the antient manner. 


But all theſe rocks and caſtles do not contribute 
ſo much to its ſecurity as its inhabitants, who are 
by nature brave and intrepid, and are by the go- 
vernor ſo well trained every day that they perfectly 


that to the weſt Freſhwater iſle, that to the eaſt Bin- 
ridge Me. In Bede's time it was ſuppoſed to con- 
un 1200 families. Now they reckon in it 36 towns, 
"lages, and caſtles, and it is ſubje& in eccleſiaſtical 
matters to the biſhop of Wincheſter, in civil to the 
cuty of South Hampton, The inhabitants wittily 

alt their advantage over other people as having 


2 had either monks t, lawyers, or foxes among 
E | | 


„ür and J'ihrland. G. | 
dy he printed books have it. 
1 ny's account 
mischt miſtake the tin trade for white 
r not know what to make of Mis. 


8. ae there was a cell from Lyra at Cariſbrook ſoon aft 


is EXtraordinar 


xy an. 
A Toanbuph, 


I 


\ Gia mouth of St, Helen's bay ſo called from the Cluniac priory before mentioned. 
© *Werttan priory founded by Baldwin de Redveis earl of Devon, valued at C. 184. full, 


underſtand all the military operations; they can 


ſhoot at a mark, keep their ranks, march orderly 
cloſe, or extend their ranks as occaſion requires, arg 
inured to fatigue, exerciſe, heat and duſt, and can 
perform all the various parts of ſervice. This iſland 


alone can raiſe 4000 ſuch men, and at a minute's 


warning 3000 of the beſt diſciplined ſoldiers from 
Hampſhire, and 2000 from Wilts are ready for 


its defence, The better to repulſe an invader 


v Beda. Hanno Peripl. Gale MS. | C. 2. 
| * [fir V. 22. p. 347» 
of Mis, IV. 16. is from Timeus, who puts it fix days fail from Britain 


; but Timzus might be miſin formed, and 


lead. Harduin conceits Pliny's Vis to be an ifland between England and Ireland, But then 


er the Conqueſt, a Ciſtercian abbey at Quarre 1132, a Cluniae priory at 
ge 3 before 1155, a Benedictine priory at Appledorecome t. Henry III. an Auſtin 22 | anz 
t 


y 1t Jawyers have not long ete this tound their way hither. 


priory at Berton t. Edward I, &. See Tanner. 


. 134. clear. Tan, 261, Mon. Ang. I. 760. 
the 
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AD. 530. 


father to. him p. 
Saxons having flain this Edelwalch, and taken off 


. 


the whole iſland is divided into eleven parts l, each 
having its Centoner or commander of roo men, and 


its Vintoner or commander of twenty; as alſo great 


guns, ſcouts placed at the beacons® on high grounds, 
and light horſe or conriers called by the old name 
of Hobelers, which prefently give notice to the go- 
vernor of every thing that paſſes. | En, 
Veſpaſian while a private officer under Claudius 


Frſt reduced this iſland to the Roman government. 


Suetonins® gives this account of him. © In the 
« reign of Claudius by favour of Narciſſus he was 
e ſent with the command of a legion into Germany, 
„From thence being ordered into Britain he had 309 
« engagements with the enemy, reduced two of the 
© moſt powerful nations, took above twenty towns, as 


* 1lfo the Iſle of Wight on the coaſt of Britain partly 
under the command of Aulus Plautius the con- 


< ſular lientenant, partly under the emperor himſelf, 


On theſe accounts he was honoured with triumphal 
* ornaments and the office of the prieſthood twice 


* within a ſhort time.“ At this iſland alſo the fleet 
of Allectus after he had uſurped the government in 
Britain lay in wait for the Roman fleer, which got by 


however undiſcovered by favour of a fog, and making 
good their landing ſet fire to their own ſhips in order 

| to cut off all proſpect of retreat. Cerdic was the firſt 
Saxon that reduced the iſland, and gave it to Stuff 


and Whitgar, who totally cut off the few remaining 
Britiſh inhabitants at Whitgaraburgh, fo called from 


| him, and now by contraction Careſbrook. Aﬀter- 
| wards Wolpher king of Mercia ſubdued Wight, and 
gave it to Edelwalch king of the South Saxons with 


the province of the Menvari, when he ſtood god- 
Ceadwalla king of the Wet 


Arvandus prince of the iſland, united it to his own 


dominions, maſſacred almoſt all the inhabitants, and 


gave a fourth part of the iſland, being as much 
land as would maintain goo families, to biſhop Wil- 


frid, who firſt converted the people to Chriſtianity. 


But let Bede himſelf relate this event 4. 
As ſoon as Ceadyalla had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


kingdom of the Geviſſi he took alſo the iſle of 
* Wight, which hitherto had been devoted to ido- 


« latry. He formed a reſolution to maſſacre all its 


inhabitants, and place in their room people of his 


« own province, binding himſelf by a vow, though 


he himſelf was not yet converted to Chriſtianity, 


if he gained the iſland to devote a fourth part of 


eit and its ſpoils to the Lord. This he performed 
« by granting it to biſhop Wilfrid who happened to 


« be here at the time from his own country r. The 
« extent of this iſland according to the eſtimation 
« of the Engliſh is equal to the ſupport of 1200 


« families. The biſhop had the land of 300 given 


«© him. This portion he committed to one of his 
« clergy named Bernwin his ſiſter's ſon, allowing 
« him a prieſt named Hildila to inſtru and baptize 
&« all that offered themſelves. I muſt not here omit 
« that among the firſt fruits of thoſe who were ſaved 
« by their faith here two infant brothers of Ar- 


 « yandus king of the iſland obtained the crown of 


Hundreds. Gale's MS. n. 


v Veſp. c. 4. ® Eutrop. 7. 19, has 32 battles, 
r Forte de ſua gente ſuperwventens, can never mean he 


eing of that his 8 tranſlation 30. 
thoriſe this. Wilfrid came from Lindisfarn, and was 22 N he We? 1 Nuala. be gr mv — — Hollacd 


* Inttarum, p. 192. Biſhop Gibſon implicitly quotes this reference, whi 
' Tread Camden. Miernæ, Bede ed. Smith! ubrhcan, Alf. arr 


tranſlates it, being bis countryman. 


* Flor. of Worc. p. 428. ed. 1 592. 4%. 
» Commemorated in the Cowdry P 
III. e : | 
dSee Dugd. Bar. I, 1259, Mon. Ang. I. 790. II. 179. 


„ prieſt, named Cynbreth who had a monaſtery. na 


the fountain of life, ſecured their admiſſion into tie 
« kingdom of heaven. When the executioner ca: 


in 1377 made a ſudden deſcent here, and ravaged 


in the wars in Flanders, and his ſon Roger attainted 


where as at Caresbrook the ſaid Richard built a 


a right of coining money and other royal prero- 


Baldwin laſt earl of Devon of this family, aſter much 


= Wita is a Gothic word for a pile of fire or beacon. Ruibec. Atlant. Ib. 


icture engraved by the Society of Antiquaries, See Sir Joſeph Ayloffe's account of it in Archzolog's 


G . 


<« martyrdom. by the ſpecial grace of God, On th 
ce enemy's approach they eſcaped out of the iſland 
and were conveyed to the adjoining country, where 
e being conducted to the place called Ad Lopidens 
© and thinking there to conceal themſelves from Y 
c yictorious monarch they were betrayed and 95 
« dered to be put to death. A certain abbot and 


« far off at a place called Rrodford or the ford of 
&« reeds, hearing of it came to the king (who was con- 
t ccaled in the ſame neighbourhood to have his 
* wounds drefſed which he had received in battle 
* in the Iſle of Wight) and beſought him the if tte 
“ lads muſt die they might firſt receive baptiſn, 
« The king granted his requeſt, and he inſtruRing 
* them in the word of truth and Waſhing them ig 


6 they gladly ſubmitted to temporal death, by which 


they doubted not to paſs to eternal life, In this 
manner, after all the provinces of Britain had em. 


© braced Chriſtianity, the Iſle of Wight received i 
* alſo, though by their ſubjection to a foreign 90. 
© vernment no perſon had the rank of miniſter c 
« biſhop in it before Daniel now biſhop of the Wet 


„ Saxons and Geviſh,” | 


From this time there is a long filence in hiſto 
about Wight till A. D. 1066, when Tofti brother of 
king Harold invaded it with a fleet of pirates fron 


Flanders out of reſentment to his brother, aud | 


cc after | laying the iſlanders under contribution de- 
“ parted .“ A few years after, as I find in the regiſter 


of Careſbrook priory ſhewn me by Mr. Robert 


Glover, Somerſet, who poſſeſſes as it were all the light 
of genealogical antiquities © as William the baſtard © 
* conquered England ſo William Fitz Osbern;” his 
marſhal and earl of Hereford “ conquered the Iſle of 
“Wight, and was firſt lord of Wight, and founded 
* Caresbrook priory.” Long after this the French 


the iſland which they again attempted, A. D. 1403 


but without ſucceſs being bravely beat off, as alſoin | 


the laſt age under Henry VIII. when their gallies 
burnt a cottage or two *. | | 


As to its lords, after William Fitz Oſbern was flain Lon 


and baniſhed, it came into the king's hands, and 
Henry I. king of England, gave it to Richard de 
Ridvers, Redvers or Rivers, earl of Devon Y, and at 
the ſame time the fee of the town of Chriſt church, 


caſtle. But his ſon Baldwin in the troubleſome 
reign of Stephen, when there were as many tyrants in 
England as lords of caſtles, each aſſuming to himſelf 


gatives, was diſlodged from hence by Stephen". 
His deſcendants however recovered the right of their 
anceſtors, whoſe pedigree we have before recired at 
large in our account of the earls of Devon. At 
length Iſabella, widow of William de Vurtibus carl 
of Albemarle and Holderneſs, ſiſter and heiteſs of 


P Bede, IV. 13. IV. 16, 


really is to p. 190, where Ad Lapia:m is ſhewn to be Shanclan | 


Ib. 255. & aut. ibi cit. ſolicitation 


Vai 
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ciicitation transferred by deed all her right to Ed- pointed by Edward IV lord of the Iſle of Wight ©; 
uind l. _ +. , _ _ and Reginald Bray received of Henry VII. whoſe | 
From this time the iſlarid has belonged to the favourite he was, the fee farm, as the lawyers call it, 8 6 
crown of England; and Henry Beauchamp, earl of of the iſland for an acknowledgment of 300 marks a 
Warwick *, was by Henry VI. who had a great regard year. Beſides theſe, it Had for its lords a noble fa- 
ror him © crowned king of Wight and afterwards mily called de VIſie, of which t. Edward II. one was 
« entitled firſt earl of all England ®.” But this new ſummoned to parliament by the name of John of the 
and unuſual title became totally extin&t with him. e of Wight ©. x OE 
Afterwards Richard Widevile carl Rivers was ap 


2 


3 By the Clauſe rolls of Edward I. it appears that her daughter Aveline, | who maried Edmund Crouchback ſecond fon of Henry ut. 
affed them to Edward I. for an equivalent of eſtate and 20,000 marks for the grant. The Mon. Ang. I. 791. however ſays ſhe was 
cheated out of them by a prieſt who nat being able to prevail on. her mothet to give them up, made; uſe of her ſeal after ſhe was dead, 


% * 


and that the king procured a releaſe from the other claimants. Dugd. Bar. I. 65, 66. Of this ſee Sir Joſeph Ayloffe's account of Aye» 


"ft ment in Weſtminſter abbey, 3s: ; | 

* )) Tb / / ( ĩͤ Ei CS 
uud two n duke of Warwick and ſecond duke of England; but he died next year 1445 25 Hen. VI. æt. 22, Dugd. 
„I. 248 ex Lel. ut ſup. | 3 1 5 1 ö 

* Not + aticned by Dugd, Bar, II. 231; who ſpeikts of bis brother Edward governor of the Ille of Wight t. Hen. VII, ſſom Stowe's 

Annals DO e tom 28 Edwo I. to 8 Edw. Il, incluſire. Dugd, Bar. I, 739% 
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 Chardford, 


Natanleod 
a 


plenty of ſheep. 
county is famous for honey and bacon, and has ſome 


0 1286 4 


_ 0 4 REES 


AMPSHIRE, called by the Saxons Pamcun- 
reyne, and by Florence of Worceſter after 
them Hamtun/cyre (for which Hantunſey tyre is plainly 
the miſtake of the tranſcriber); in Domeſday book 
Hianteſcire (whence our modern Hantſhire and 


Hants), and by later writers Hamteſthyre and 
| Hamteſhire * , is 64 miles in length from north to 


ſouth, in breadth from eaſt to weſt 36, and in 
circumference above 150 miles. It is divided into 
39 hundreds, and contains 253 pariſhes . The air 
is pure and piercing, eſpecially on the downs, of 
which a ridge runs almoſt acroſs the county feeding 
Beſides wheat and barley this 


manufactures of cloth and kerſey; and it is the beſt 
wooded of any in England. 

The principal landholders in Hampſhire in Domeſ- 
day were the king, the biſhop and monks of Win- 


cheſter, Thomas archbiſhop of York, Osbern biſhop 
of Exeter, the abbies of Wincheſter, Gloceſter, 
Weſtminſter, Chertſey, Glaſtonbury, Milton, Jumi- 
eges, Grellaign, the nuaneries of Wincheſter, Rum- 
ſey, and Wherwell, the canons of Chriſt church 


Twinham, earls Alan, Mortaign, Euſlace de Bo- 


logne, Roger, and Hugh; Hugh and Hubert de 
Port, William de Perci, Ernulph de Heſding, Ed- 
ward de Salisbury, Robert Fitz-Gerold, Ralph Mor- 


timer, Eudo Fitz- Hubert, William Bertram, William 


Dow, William de Braioſe, William de Warren, 


William Malduith, Alured de Marlboro' , Durand 


de Gloceſter, &c. 1 

Cerdic, who left his name to Chardford was the 
founder of the Weſt Saxon kingdom. He landed 
Vith his ſon Kenric A. D. 495 at Cerdicfore, which 


Camden places at Cerdicſand near Yarmouth in Nor- 


folk, but Mathew of Weſtminſter in the Weſt of 
England, much more probably, as the ſcene of his con- 


quelts lay on this coaſt, perhaps at Charford in Pur- 
beck or Charmouth near Lyme. At Charford he 
was met by the Br itiſh king Natanleod whom Carte® 
takes for Aurelius Ambroſius“, deriving the name 


from two Welſh words Naid defence, and Leod peo- 
ple, q. d. the defender of his people. 
reigned 45 years as Nennius ſays he did, and Ar- 
thur ſerved under him, he will reach the time of this 
pattle. The ſame author takes the tract of Hants 
from the borders of Wilts to the edge of Dorſet 


from Tanley by Andover to Charford to be the Na- 
tanleage of the Saxon chronicle, and imagines that 


name preſerved in Tanley now the chief town of a 
hundred; which ſeems at leaſt as probable as biſhop 
Gibſon's finding it in Netley and Nutley, not to inſiſt 
that the former is more probably Letley. The biſhop 
ſuppoſes the king's real name to have been Natan 


or Nata; and lcod, or leag, as one of the copies of the 


Saxon Chronicle ſpells it, to be only an addition, q. d. 
the field or territory of Natan. The many towns in 


this and other 'parts of the county terminating in 


Feld, which always implies a battle, prove with 


1 G. | | a Templeman, 
© Rudburne fays he was Uther Pendragon's general. Ang, Sac, I. 
now included in Alton hundred, has any 'leferenee to Natanleod, 
4 Hortley, 430. © Lel. III. 79. 
8 Arch. IV. 117. 414. 


--S 


camp double trencht on one ſide and defended by i k. 


oales. It may have been made by Cerdic and called 


| Reex1% It has now a good market, ſome manu- 
facturers in cloths and Rockings, and is noted for is 


© vyonſhire, and alſo lord of the towne of Chriſtes- 
© ham and the hundred of Ringwood came after to 


6 Monteacutes f.“ 


boaſts a noble church, in which, among others of it 


wood and painted repreſents the genealogy of Chrit 


If Ambroſius 


birds, which Mr. Pegge ſuppoſes the remains of the 


- converſion of this temple to a Chriſtian church#. 


h Groſc's view. 


what difficulty Cerdie made his conqueſt of it, though 
this battle of Cerdicsford A. D. 519 paved the 
way to it, on which event Florence and Huntingdon 
ſay he aſſumed the title of king. 

Four miles ſouth-weſt of Charford is For dingrid Porky 
formerly a market town; and near it God's Hill, 3 Os 


ſteepneſs on the other on a hill overgrown with 


in Domeſday Godmaneſcap in the foreſt. Aubrey 
places it near Hale in the foreſt; and another camp of 


about four or five acres, which bs calls Withybeds, wa 


Ringwood has long ſince been deprived of the bo. Nag 
nour of being a Roman ſtation, and Rzcxun fixed | 
at Chicheſter, where Camden himſelf has ſettled the 


ſtrong beer. 
„ Chrifte Chirch T hd is a vr mils Ch 
* above Hurſte, and this toun being in Hampton. 
« ſhire is the limes and the river by it, of Hamp. 
* tonſhire and Dorſetſhire *.” Of auncient tyme 
“ Baldwine Redvers was erle of Wighte and De. 


* Chirch Twinham, and the lands thereabouts as of 
* the hundred of Ringwod. Chriſtes-Chirch Twyn- 


© one of the later Beauchamps erles of Warwicke 
«© by marriage of a daughter of the blode of the 


This town is now greatly declined: bs it tin 


priors, is a monument of the Chidiocks an antient 
Dorſet family. The altarpiece curiouſly carved in 


by a tree, at the root of which lies Jeſſe ; and on each 
fide David and Solomon, and above is a releif of the 
Nativity. Flambard's north tranſept is ſuppoſed to 
remain with a round tower at the corner adorned with 
zigzag wreathings. The foundation was for a dean 
and twenty-four ſecular canons, t. Edward Confeſſor. 
Baldwin, ſon of Richard de Rivers, changed them 
into regular canons of St, Auſtin, Their revenue at 
the diſſolution exceeded L. 300. a year. Some 
foundations of the college on the ſouth ſide of the 
church ſubſiſted till lately, when in digging among 
the ruins was found in the chapel under a large fla 
like a tomb ſtone an heap of the bones of various 


ſacred fowls of the heathens buried here at the 


The keep and ſome of the lower buildings like an 
hall of the caſtle ſtill remain b. It was once in con- 
templation to make a harbour here at the mouths of 


the two rivers. 

The weſt ſide of Chriſt Church harbour is formed 5 
by a bold head of land called Hengiſtbus head, about 
a mile weſt from the point of which is a ſtone ef- 
trenchment running acroſs from the harbour to the | 


d J. 198. 201. 
Nit Nerebam, which gave name to a hundred in Domefizy 


f Ib. VI. 100, 


but 1e 


ita, 


apainſt 


Willia 


Plante 
chace, 
life an 
Voltair 
repre; 
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| : qs long, terminating at both ends with a 
by be dender — and conſiſting of a double 
155 m, the innermoſt higheſt, Near the northern ex- 
mu is a large barrow, in which bones and an urn 
ens nd, and ſeveral ſand hills appear like tu- 
— welt of the line. On St. Catherine's hill near 
_— and an half north of Chriſt Church, and 
: mile welt of the Avon is an exploratory camp 55 
ards ſquare, double trencht on every ſide except 
= ſouth, with three entrances. About 20 yards 
from the eaſt end of the north fide a ſmall rampart 


runs ſouth which at length unites with the ſouth 


front. The eaſt ſide ſeems to have been continued 
60 yards north till it is croſſed by another line. Six 


| {mall mounts are ſcattered round this camp, and 
not far from the foot of the hill are two large bar- 


rows, one of which was found to contain ſome hu— 
man bones. About 300 yards north of the laſt- 
mentioned line is an elliptical earthwork 35 yards 
A by 


The clifs between Chriſt Church aud Lymington 
but particularly about Hordwell, abound with cu- 


rious foſſils, of which a large quantity were collected by 
Mr. Brander, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and en- 


graved at his expence; 131 ſpecimens, in nine quarto 


plates, intitled, Foſſilia Hantonienſia. 1766.“ The 


ſtratum of clay eontaining theſe foſſils runs north 
quite through the New Foreſt. The ſbores under 


the cliffs abound with large nodules of iron ore and 
bbles or flints, in many of which when broken 
are found foſſil ſhells or their impreſſions k. 


Profeſſor Ward was much overſeen in making 


Ptolemy's AAziv8 Wor. e, or rather Alaunus, the 
Ax and Axmouth, when he two pages after calls 


Lane more ESO, Exmouth, and the ſituation of the 
. former between the latter and Meyag Atpny or Portſ- 


mouth expreſsly confirms Camden's ſentiments |. 


The making or enlarging the New Forrgst 


has contributed to the load of reproaches laid on 
the memory of the Conqueror. Our hiſtorians from 
the Saxon chronicle to the laſt monkiſh annaliſt concur 
in the fact; which has been taken upon their credit by 


all ſucceeding writers, who have joined in their re- 


ſentments at its injuſtice. | 


* 


In this age, which will have probabilities inſtead of 


falle, Mr. Voltaire has firſt raiſed a doubt on this 
occaſion®. He thinks he finds a ſufficient argument 


apainſt this ſtory in the little likelihood there was that 


William ſhould hope to ſee trees which he had 
Planted when he was 63 grown up to ſhelter beaſts of 
chace, The ingenious author of the Eſſay on the 

life and writings of Mr. Pope ® concurs with Mr. 


Voltaire as to the Conqueror's character being miſ- 
repreſented and his oppreſſions magnified. 

Here both theſe writers reſt the queſtion. But 
without any intention to vindicate the ſeverity and 
oppreſſions of the Conqueror, it will be no difficult 


tſk; to prove that allowing a large tract in the ſouth- 


Weſt corner of this county to have been very antiently 
boreſt, William I. greatly increaſed it, perhaps to 
h an extent as to juſtify every reproach with 
 Groſe in Archeol. V. 239. 


_ Holly, 364. 351. u Abreg& de 1 Hiſt. univ. 
? Lyttelton's Hiſt. of Hen. I. I. p. 381. 


which his memory has been loaded for it. His own flr- 


vey will tell us, that he afforeſted * many places in five 


hundreds in and about the New fore/t, as it is there 
called, and the ſame record recites but #wo churches 
in all that tract, But how does it appear that in 
order to make the New foreſt it was neceſſary for 
William to ſozw or plant any trees. Within the ex- 
tent of country afforeſted by him might be many 
woods ſufficiently grown to afford a cover for game of 


all kinds, but interſperſed with large tracts of cul- 


tivated land full of towns, villages, and farms; which 


being deſtroyed and all tillage forbidden there, theſe 


tracts would be converted into ſpacious open lawns 


very proper for hunting. It is nowiſe requiſite that 


a foreſt ſhould conſiſt of nothing but wood, or ſhould 
be laid out (as ſome of the French foreſts are) in re- 
gular alleys of trees. We may add too that much 


of the New foreſt at preſent towards the ſea coaſt is 
little better than heath, and perhaps was originally 
| ſo. One cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe ſo many writers 


of the greateſt authority in the times when they lived, 
ſhould have publiſhed a ſtory, the falſehood of which 


muſt have been notorious to all England, eſpecially 
about a matter in which religion nor party had any 


concern. Nor has it ever been contradicted by any 
one author who lived in or near theſe times. 7 

Let us ſee how our antient hiſtorians ſtate the fact. 
It is pretty remarkable that the author of the Saxon 
chronicle, who ſeems to have been contemporary with 
William I. and the moſt inveterate againſt him for 


his tyranny, ſays not a word of this inſtance of it, 
though he repreſents his paſſion for the chace as one 


of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of his oppreſſive temper. 
He only ſays that he ædde mycel deopphiðe a, made 


many ſhelters or coverts for deer. This writer, with 


all the emphaſis ofthe nervous language in which he 


wrote, ſays William loved great deer as if he had 
been their father; ꝓpa ppi8e he lupobe heobeop ppylce 


he pxpe heona pzden, which Huntingdon copies. 
He put out the eyes of thoſe that killed a buck or a 


a doe. The preſent game laws are a remain of the 
feudal ſeverity, which reflect diſgrace on civilized 
nations. Yet ſuch is the blindneſs of ſelf-indulgence, 
that the very men who ery out on the oppreſſions of a 
free government, do not ſee how the tyranny of the 


landholder is ſupported by theſe laws. 
 Gemeticenſis *, who was chaplain to the Conqueror, 


_ exprelsly ſays, the deaths of two of his ſons (Richard 
and Rufus) in this foreſt were commonly believed 


judgements of heaven for their father's having deſ- 
troyed many towns and churches to enlarge the foreſt. 
But this enlargement, Knyghton, as will be preſently 


ſeen, expreſsly aſcribes to Rufus, and afterwards 


ſpeaking of Rufus's death he ſays that in the ſpot 
where the king fell had antiently been a church, bur 
it had been deſtroyed in his father's timet. 


Ordericus Vitalis* makes no reflection at all on it. 


Simeon Dunelmenſis ſays this tract before was 
exceedingly populous *. | | 


Bromton ?, ſpeaking of the king's love of hunting, 
fays, on this account he cauſed churches and houſes 


x Pref. to the Foffilia Hant. 


r „Rex miſit in fure/tar:, 


0 P. 191. Lye tranſlates this ferarum /a/tus, though he gives no other ſeparite ſenſe of ꝑnyd than pax or aſylum, q d. Heller. 


P. 101. 


P. 674. Fe . - k 
Popter eandem foreſtam amplificandam in circuitu iplius deſtruxerat, 


atthew of Weſtminſter ſays, * Feras ſolas dilexit pro quibus homines mutilavit, exhereditavit, 1ncarceravit, trucidavir, 


runt autem multi quod ideo hi duo ſilii W. regis in illa ſilva judicio divino perierunt, quoniam multas villas et eccleſias 


4 oc quo rex occubuit priſcis temporibus ecclefia fuerat conſtructa, ſed patris ſui tempore, ut prædiximus, erat diruta, 
U 
780, 


, 


x Nitebat uberrime incolis. P. 225. 5 | | 
7 Unde in ſylva venationum quæ vocatur Nove. ſoreſt eccleſius & villas eradicari, gentem extirpari, & a feris fecit inhabitari. P. 981. 
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foreſt. But this, ſays he, may mean that he only com- 


there a new foreſt which he called his new garden, 


churches, and all that tract were deſolated, and a 


vocatur Chriſtis chyrke, proſtravit & extirminavit 22 eccle 
quoſdam 52 eccleſias parochiales; & fecit de loco iſto Foreſtam novam, quam vocavit ſuum novum herbarium, & replevit 
damis & aliis feris, parcens illi (f. illis) per ſeptem annos primos. P. 2373. | | | 2 
1 Tempore patris ſui omnes eccleſiz cum tota illa patria in ſolitudinem ſunt redactæ, & fiebat ibidem regia foreſta. P. 408. ed. Gale. 
Elis Account is in nearly the words of Florence, &c. Patria is the monkiſh word for a country or trad of country, and is not 


Þ K & 


to be deſlroyed, people to be driven away, and the 


hunting foreſt called New foreſt to be ſtocked with 
deer, which paſſage is tranſcribed verbatim by Henry 
of Huntingdon *, except only writing /ylvis fot 
Hlua. The ſame Bromton, relating the death of 
Rufus , calls this tract tlie king's new foreſt, called 
in Engliſh 7thene, which his father William the 
baſtard, afrer driving out the inhabitants, depopu- 


lating the villages, and taking away the churches, 


made a retreat and covert for deer. This the Hiſtoria 
major Wintonienſis expreſſes more ſtrongly b. 
Of this Engliſb name 7thene I mean to avail my- 
ſelf hereafter. | | 1 
Florence of Worceſterꝰ, a contemporary writer, and 


Hoveden , ſay, with Simeon Dunelmenſis, that on 


the very ſpot where Rufus was killed in the New 
foreſt had ſtood a church, which had been demoliſhed 
by his father. 5 | 

EKnyghton relates William's making this foreſt as 


the reſt do; but, at the cloſe of his reign, he con- 


troverts the opinlon of Cz/frenfis (from whom he 
borrows largely, and who may be either Richard of 
Cirenceſter, whoſe annals are ſtill in MS. or Ra- 


nulphus Ceſtrenſis), in aſcribing it to William I. when, 
according to many Chronologets, and the moſt ge- 


neral opinion, Rufus made and ſtotked the royal 


pleated what his father had begun“. This William 


(Rufus) made foreſts in many places through the 
heart of the kingdom, and between Southampton and 
the priory of 'Twynham now called Chriſt Church 


utterly deſtroyed 22 mother churches, with the 


towns, chapels, manors, and manſion houſes : but 


according to ſome 52 pariſh churches, and made 


and ſtocked it well with ſtags and deer and other 
game, which he ſpared for the ſeven firſt years l. 
Hemingford®s ſays, in his father's time all the 
royal foreſt made there. m_ 
Theſe are the principal hiſtorians who aſcribe the 


firſt making or enlarging this foreſt to William, or his 


immediate ſucceſſor Rufus b. Not one of them fixes 


the year wherein it was made. 


Matthew of Weſtminſter! dates the firſt acts of the 
Conqueror's tyranny 1070, ten years before the ſup- 
poſed æra of this foreſt; when he was ſettled on the 


1 


Nova regia foreſta, Anglice 77hene, quam pater ſuus Willielmus baſtardus, hominibus fugatis, deſertis villis, & ſubreptis eccleſiis per 
30 & ea amplius milliaria in ſaltus & luſtra ferarum redigerat. P. 996, | | : 
d Per 30 & amplius milliaria ubi erat hominum manſio, terra cultura fructifera necnon frugifera, extirpatis domibus cum pomæriis & 
tis & etiam eccleſiis cum cemiteriis, in foreſtam vel potius in deſerta, & ferarum luſtra rege jubente redacta eſt, Angl. Sac. I. 259+ , 
Rex cum in Nova foreſta, quz lingua Anglorum Tiene nuncupatur, venatu eſſet occupatus—vitam ſinivit. Nec mirum, &c. Antiqus 
enim temporibus, Edwardi ſeil. regis & aliorum Angliz regum predeceſſorum ejus, eadem regio incolis Dei cultoribus & eceleſiis nitebat 
ubertime, ſed juſſu regis Gulielmi ſenioris hominibus fugatis, domibus ſemirutis, eccleſiis deſtructis, terra ferarum tantum colebatur he 
bitatione, & inde creditur cauſa fuit infortunii.— In loco quo rex occybuit priſcis temporibus eccleſia fuerat conſtructa, ſed patris ſui zem ⸗· 


pore (ut prediximus) erat diruta. P. 469. 479. 4to. 
s p. 268, He uſes the very words of Florence. 


ie claudicat Ceſtrenſis; ſecundum plures cronografos & ſecundum communiorem opinionem multorum Rufus regu! foreſtam perfec 
& feris replevit, Poteſt tamen ſtare quod incepit, & filius conſummavit. P. 2354. Quere if regni means here Ringwood ſuppoſed by 

Camden the Regnum of Antoninus; or is only ſynonymous to Bromton's regia foreſta. | | 
t Hie Willielmus (Rufus) fecit foreſtas in multis locis per medium regni, & inter Southamtonam & prioratum de Twynam, 2 
1as matrices, cum villis, capellis, & maneriis atque manhonibus ; {ecu 


antient claſſical ſenſe. - 


Camden fays the verſes aſcribed to biſhop White, who was biſhop of Wincheſter I 557-1559, fa{ſ aſcribe the making this ſorelt 9 


F ' 17 RNA 


i Lib. II. p. 3. * Hiſt. I. II. P · 62. 


m Locus eſt quem Willielmus pater, deſertis villis, tubrutis ecclefiis, per zo et eo amplius milliaria, in ſaltus & luſtra ſerarum rede 
«4 verat, infando prorſus ſpectaculo, ut ubi ante vel humana converſatio vel divina veneratio fervebat nunc ibi cervi 
60 Aud genus beſtiz petulanter diſcurſitent, nec illz quidem mortalium uſibus communiter expoſitæ. Unde pro vero. a! 
« eadem ſylva Willielmus filius ejus et nepos Richardus filius Roberti comitis Normanniz mortem offenderint, ſevero Dei 


« pitta peetus, iſte collum trajectus — quidam dicunt) arboris ramuſculo, equo pertranſeunte, fauces 28 
| N | Carte. 


P. 53. g P. 48. 
1 | 


of chace, and thoſe not for common hunting m. 


followed by Bromton and Florence. 


ſum foreſte grounde there as ſum ſuppoſe before 


was always a favourite exerciſe both of Britans and 


? It. VI. f. 100. 


© 


throne, aid thought himſelf leſs obliged to keep hy 
word with his new ſubjects: | 

Malmſbury, the beſt informed of all our Antiene = - 1 
writers k, who publiſhed his hiſtory under the reigh = 
of one of the Conqueror's grandſons, and dedicated | "I 
to another, relating the death of the Conqueror fon b 1 
Richard, which was aſcribed to a blaſt of infected | 5 ; 
air ', makes this reflection on its happening in thi xy n 
foreſt; that it was poſitively ſaid to have happened 2 0 
by the juſtice of God in the tract which his fate. Fall 
William had laid waſte for go miles to maintain beaſts h N. 

Matthew Paris barely meiitions the death of Aufs aut 
in this foteſt, but fays nothing about the making the fir! 
of it", IS cw = Redbri 

All that can be fairly inferred from theſe ſever: ruptiol 


was f 


accounts above recited ſeems to be tliat one of tt it lay 
Williams (moſt probably the elder) enlarged a fares dred of 
already exiſting, and for the preater ſecurity of . 
the game drove out the inhabitants who had ſettled killed, 
in different parts of it, hundre 
This enlargement is exprefsly pointed out by Ge. only 7 
meticenſis a contemporary, and therefore to be pre. dic was 
ſumed a well-informed writer. | Middel 
Malmsbury is the firſt who talks of an origina Horde. 
making of the foreſt in thefe reigns, in which he is Bile [ 


| of Chri 
But the ſtrongeſt proofs of the pre-exiſtence of this dred c 
foreſt are now to be produced, PUBS NE Wering 

All hiſtorians agree that the New Foreſt had a ten are 
more antient name. Florence of Worceſter and Hoye- in the } 


den call it nene, Nene; Hemingford, 7thens ; Brom- two of 
ton, Tehene. It probably means only the foreſton | From 
the Itehin river, whoſe name is ſtill well known nexed * 
here, as Icene in Mansbridge hundred was a manor | acres, 2 


belonging to St. Mary's nunnery at Wincheſter in 77 
e re 


Domelday “. But whether this be a Britiſh or Saxon wil 
name (the latter of which ſeems inſinuated in Flo- mother p| 


rence and Bromton's words lingua Anglorum and * 3 


Anglice Ychene), it ſeems out of doubt that the foreſt , Walt 
ſubſiſted before the Conqueſt. And there is ſome Other 
weight in what Leland tells us v that“ there was 


* kyng William the Conqueror's tyme.” Hunting 


Saxons 4. The foreſt of Waltham on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Itchin is a proof how woody all this tract 


it, 


vi nune 
um vero 
eam Cervisz 


ſed in the 


 Tabidi aeris nebula. 
& caprioli & ceter® 
ro aſleritur quod n 
judicio, ile i 


was 


as fo antiently as the Saxon times. Teſtwood on 
he welt of the Teſt, Nuttſhaling, Grove place, and 
Hurſley on the eaſt of the ſame river prove the 
ſame. | | ; 
Let us now hear that authentic record Domeſday 
book, an actual ſurvey taken between A. D. 1083 


reign % This foreſt was already made at the 
ume of compiling this ſurvey, two pages or four 
columns of which are taken up with the lands 
n Nova FoRESTA & circa eam. Five hundreds, 
Redbridge, Bovre, Rodedic, Egeiete and Ringvede, 
are mentioned in it, and 52 places. Of the hundreds, 
che firſt and laſt anſwer to the preſent ſmall ones of 


and 1086 the 17th and 20th year of the Conqueror's 


Redbridge and Ringwood. Whether Bovre be a cor- 
ruption of Bower, aud implies a covert of trees, 


ir lay ſomewhere in the centre of the preſent hun- 


and took in Truham, the ſpot where Rufus was 
killed, LEgeiete was the weſt part of Chriſt Church 
hundred, comprehending Chriſt Church then called 


dred of New Foreſt about Bo/derwood and Lindhur/t „ 


only Twinam, and Holceft, or Holderhurſt; as Rode- 


dic was the ſouth-eaſtern part of the ſame, containing 
Middeltune [ Milton], Ernemude [q. Arnwood }, Herdel 


[Horde], Puteſlei [q» Batcheley], Alwinetune [© J, 


Ble J, and Becheſley [Bechley]. The centre 


of Chriſt church hundred was then a diſtin hun- 


dred called Sirlei, including Sopelei ['Sopley] and 
Weringeton [Mincktonl. Of the 52 places all but 
ten are ſaid in Domeſday to be now wholly or in part 
in the foreſt, and there are churches mentioned at 
two of them. |: Ns 


nexed * of the quantity of land in hides, virgates, and 


acres, and their reſpectiye values in the Confeſſor's : 


! He reigned about 21 years. Hen. Hunt. 


* It will hardly be denied that a wond or foreſt is implied in the termination of Lindburft, from the Saxon hupyr, as alſo in Brobenburft, 
another place in this hundred expreſsly mentioned in Domeſday ;—a further proof of the —_—_ of this foreſt, if names have any weight, 


HAMPSHtRE 


and Conqueror's reigns, and the number of ploughs 
maintained on this land in Domeſday, it will appear 
that the land amounted f 
| hides, virg; acres, 


In Edward's reign 


. 
In William's 4 ” 23 I 2 


So that their appears to 


be loſt in the latter } 20; 8-8 


And if from his quantity we deduct the parcels of 
land which are excepted from the afforeſted land, it 
ſeems that above two thirds of the cultivated land 
was loſt by the afforeſtation, I 


1 
| Value in 1 8 
| in William's $3 4 
5 Difference - 8 28 10 0 : 


Plougbhs < - 1728 | 

From the above abſtract it appears that the New 
Foreſt, properly ſo called, reached at that time no 
farther north than at preſent, on the eaſt was 
bounded by the river, and on the ſouth by the ſea. 
Knighton ſays. the foreſt extended from Chriſt 
Church to Southampton. P. Vergil makes it ex- 
tend from Saliſbury to the ſea . | 

Of the 22, 36 or 52 * churches which different 
writers pretend were deſtroyed to make this foreſt, 
the only one named or mentioned by any writer ſeems 
to be that on whoſe ſcite Rufus was killed; and in 
Domeſday are only two, Broce/te and Mellefordc, 


| | | Luithin the foreſt, whereas in the county at large are 
From a comparative abſtract in the note an- 


mentioned near io00. The firſt of theſe numbers ſeems 
to bear rhe beſt proportion to the extent of the ground 
occupied by the foreſt, which is 50 miles J. 5 


as well as that what is aſcribed to the Conqueror or his fon was rather au enlargement or extenſion of an antient foreſt. 


t P. 209. Ed. 165 1. 


v Walt, Mapes in Cans. a Sandford makes Mapes add 4 abbies N ſed q. 
2} 5 9 Camden. 


Other writers. Knyghton. 


u Knyghton ubi ſup. | | 
Salmon, New Survey of Eng. p. 778. 


Before the At the 


| Survey. Survey. Eh 
* Rodbridge Hundred, — Value | 
| 5 IIid.] Vir. || Hid. | Vir.| Plo. |'T.E.R, | Preſent | Aﬀoreſied except 
5 1 & poſt.] value. 
Achelie Aſhley N. E. ef 1 4 hill. 50%. 7. 4. — 
IE CRY. or . | . | 5 
Falelei atvley 3 1a 0% — 
Truham  Throagham - - | 25 4 60 . 
Sclive Hh 3 | 8 10 — a mead, 
Leſteorde | - «| 4 | | 40 [. on x vir. che . 
Srei Sway 1 | 33 | 1 91 3 — other 5 virgates 
- . ” FE . 0 "Ws 1 | ' 20 20 "_ | 
Bedeſlei  Badeſley — TEE: | 1 — 
Oſelei q. Oſmundley «+ TT | Bu 193 — the 5 virgates | 
Ib. 8 VVV 2 40 3 | 
- Trueham Througham 41 | 4 20 — 1 ac. 
Wolnetone M ooton or „ „ os 13241 bo — 1 ac. 
Mood ditton | 4 S — th | 
Lentune _Linwoodor = =-|r | If |} I 15 10. — wood wortk 4 
I Linford bottom © 1 151 — Ih. 5 
Eſſelei Albley - — 413 500 26 [|—1yv. 
Bermintune ; - - 1 40 26 — the reft, 
Hentune Hinton - 5 3 3 18 18 — uv. 
Bichelei Batchley or Beckley - | 1 3 14 20] 20 [(— 1». 
Ferne hell- Furubi l! 1 STE 13] 13 [|= therch, 
Rodedic Hundred. | E554 | | 
A maner | | - 8 -Þ 8 THE 40 30 
Herdel Hor del - 45 4 | {5 $4 100] 6o [ the th hund. 
Piſteſlei | Pelley = - © Ek 11 f ö 1 10 N — | I Qs 2 of 
Truham Throughan: - - |.1 | [ N 30 — | mead, 
Alwinetune | — 2 | 4 100 — 12 ac. of mead 
= | Ly +74 | 4 |44. Ie Ac. ot mead. 
Beceſlei Bec'bley 3 I 2 —— 
| | 1 
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Fawley and Boldre back to Milton. I am informed | 
there is one in the Tower taken in the reign of Ed- pariſhes of Minſted, Fawley, and Boldre t 


The lateſt perambulation of the New Foreſt which to the weſtern extremity of the county, 


I have ſeen is of 22 Charles II. * by which it is evi- towns or villages we find are Chriſt Church 
dent that it was antiently confined within the hun- Milford, Badſley, Hordell, and Fawley ; 


* 


5 Milton, 
and from 


dred of its name. not more 


That perambulation extends the eaſt point of Hampton water to Suſſex, 


from Milton ſouth along the Avon weſt, to Bram- in Portſdown and Tichfield hundreds, which Were 


ſhire north, and within Southampton water, eaſt by then diſtin& as now. 


In the preſent hundred of New Foreſt we hate the 


ted, | he chapel 
ward I. which differs very little as to the bounds. or curacies of Lindhurſt, Beaulieu, Exbury, ang by 


The ſouth coaſt of Hampſhire appears to have kenhurſt: Beaulieu may have ariſen from king John 
been thinly inhabited at this time. For in a trad of founding a Ciſtercian abbey there, the hall of Which 
near 25 miles from the mouth of Southampton water is the preſent church. 


Before the At the 
dare. Survey. 
—— 


| HidJ Vir. _ 11. Plo.] Val. | Preſent Affor. Exc, 
| | ] Ty T. R. E.] value. 
Redbridge Hundred. | | | & poſt. . 5s, 4 
Hanforde | '*:2.&: 6-1 | 4 „ 
Depedene Debden - 1 2 $ n paid — 1 h. 
Bocolt Buckholtram or t--1-2 6. oo 109 — 
| Buckley - - 5 Ae | 
Otreorde - — 11 | 2 21 — 
Nutlei q. Netley . >: 4 TY 25 | 
Otreorde . 1 3 30 — 
Gatingeorde q. Goare EIS 5 45 — 
Teocreberie q. Tachbury - - | 2 40 — 
Roweſte | „ 2 15 — 
Hardelie Hardley - — 11 | 3 30 — 
| Egeiete Hundred. 9 He 
— Hoburne q. Hourne . I EF | 2 30]. ig | 
| Rincvede Hundred. | | 
| Herdebrige Harbridge - 1 3 * 4 4. 101 IS: 
| Bovre Hundred. | V 
Greteham ©. :e z I 40 1 
Achelie Aſhley - - 13 40 — acres. 
Bovreford J Boldre - -|1 10l. — 2 | 
| P iſteſlei | elley o - 1 | 30 — 6 |; 
Wigareſtun © - 61-7 7 5 5 — 
Bovre q. Boldre . 2 | 4 | 3h. — 6 
= - — 5 55 „ 
Truham Througham - -|r | 2 14 J. — 
„ | | OE. "BY Sh | 3 30 |= 
— : 1 Fa - »T F232 85 12— 1 
tramelei Battram 212 SY K--- 1 
Sanheſt Sadbill n 3 | SW « 20 2 
„ > - .-7 +: 2x | tl: 3 20 — 1 
5 „„ ; ls Fs „5 
Cocherlei Coughley - - t|3 2 3l. x 5 
Nutlei . Netly * - | LS i | 6 * 
Brochelei Brockley(King') 8 5 | | 5 W 5 
| and 3 q. Mapl:y mill . 3 6 20 1 
Mapleham on the Itchen- - | — E7 
Hincelveſlei . | 2 | * 20 1 | 
Rodedic Hundred. - 
Odetune | . — 1 | 2 40 Ig | 
Oxelei q. the ſame as — 12 4 40 — 4 
O. belli before | 
Godeſmaneſcap q. God/hill „„ I 4 8 
Melleford ilford - - 1 3 T 3 — 
Eſſelei Abbie 5 1 1 20] 18 — 
— 3 — 
Melletord de (a church) — 1 1 ST 1 20 1 — 
excambio fok' | 5 
reſte = 
Einforde . ſford - I L | 2 | 3 
Utefel » - |. 14 "3 T ; "RS 
O 1 5 5 2 13 3 I. 10 10 _ 
Broceſte Broken burſt (a church) - 114 || 2 1 4014 — 
Svei Sway N 141 1 1 20] 162— |= 
Minteſtede Minffed «<= 131 3 | . 8 
Beteſtre | - -| 3 2 31 601: 40 © |= 
Crone Crow 5 2 2 2 001. 86 — 
: —__—{___} ooo. — | — —c — 
; E: 9. | 
60 | 3 || 13 | 34 99 [61 }go8[24 1 1 
33] 4 [938.73 — 17.3.9 
11 — x f $59 — — — 
942372 for [35 4100 419 
8 | 106.9 
By: 2 $3-0 
L | | : | 159.15 ä *** 
I 


In this computation 6 virgates are allowed to one hide in this county. Twenty-four acres is the allowance for a vitgate. 


foreſt were among the oppreſſions in the reign of Charles I, See Stafford's Letters, I. 467. 


2 Printed at the end of the . Abſtract of the claims of this foreſt. —_— 1776,” 8v0, The arbitrary jultice-ſcats held 15 
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The pariſhes in New Foreſt hundred, two in 
vat of Chriſt Church, one in Ringwood, two in 
l . dge, and two in Fordingbridge hundreds, are 
Th now exiſt in the tract bounded by the bounds 


of the county on the weſt and north ſides, by the 


ea to the ſouth, and by Hampton water to the caſt; 
. cluding a ſpace of near 30 miles ſquare, 

in Polydore Vergil is the firſt of our hiſtorians who 
;aquates that ſome aſcribed the making of this foreſt 
to political motives, that the coaſt might be clear for 
me Normans to land again without oppoſition if they 
hould ever happen to be driven out of the king- 
gom *. This reaſon ſeems of very little weight. The 
Conqueror bad met with too little oppoſition on his firſt 
landing on the coaſt of Suſſex to think of deſolating 


po large a part of his dominions for a future landing; 


not to mention that no oppoſition formed againſt him 
by his new ſubjects had made any advances towards 
ſhaking off his yoke or driving out his troops. Let 
us agree then that this conjecture is the invention of 
z writer more florid than exact, and who lived 
(00 years after the event. Mr. Carte“ juſtly ob- 


ſerues, that ſuch a reaſon ſhould rather have occa- 


ioned this foreſt's being made before England was en- 
irely ſubdued, and the nobility ruined; all which was 
done in the firſt five years of the Conqueror's reign. His 


horrible devaſtation of great part of Yorkſhire, and 


all the counties belonging to England north of the 
Humber, was made that the Danes or Scots invading 
his kingdom that way might find no ſubſiſtence, and 


to puniſh the people for diſaffection to his govern- 
ment, without regarding what numbers of innocent 
perſons would be involved in that deſtruction. We 

are told even by one of the Norman hiſtorians ©, Who 


ſpeaks of it with horror, that above 100,000 men, 
women, and children, periſhed by famine in theſe 


ruined countries. The devaſtation was ſuch that for 


above 60 miles where before there had been many 
large and flouriſhing towns, beſides a great number 
of villages and fine country ſeats, not a ſingle ham- 


let was to be ſeen: the whole land was uncultivated, 


and remained fo till Henry II's reign. 


If we date the making this foreſt at the ſame time 


with the publiſhing the foreſt laws, it will follow, 
that it was made merely for the pleaſures of the 


chace. Theſe laws were of Norman introduction 


among us. Harold had before reſtrained the game 


in our foreſts to his own uſe. But when William 


proceeded to eſtabliſh formal laws in favour of 


beaſts with grievous penalties annexed, no wonder 


it appeared as monſtrous and tyraunic as it was novel 
een to his Norman ſubjecds. pk ED 


An the Saxon times, though no man was allowed 


*to kill or chaſe the king's deer, yet he might 
* ſtart any game, purſue, and kill it on his own eſtate. 
Bat the rigor of theſe new conſtitutions veſted the 
ble property of all the game in England in the 
"king alone; and no man was intitled to diſturb any 
* fowl of the air or any beaſt of the field of ſuch 
„kinds as were ſpecifically reſerved for the royal 
; anulement of the ſovereign without expreſs licence 
: from the king of a chace or free warren; and 

thoſe franchiſes were granted as much to preſerye 


3 * 
* Nonnemo tradit 
h "mannog litore a 


437. © Ord. Vit. IV. p. 314, 
; nana III. f. 58. de Willielmo I. Lyttelton's Hiſt, of 
| ackſtone's Comment, IV. 41 5. 8vo, | 

. VI. 100, 
ay marks the 
0 — not one of the two places where Domeſday puts a church, 


Hel à chapel on the {pot at Thorougham, 


» Gulielmum idcirco voluiſſe ea loca vacare ut quia illuc ex Normannia receſſus eſt commodus, 
rcerent, ſi forte aliqua ita ufu veniret ut aliquando regno expellerentur, 


15. See allo f. 258, 259. ſub an. 106g, and Ingulph. p. 79, 
Hen. II. p. 56. 8vo. Wr N vs : 


R E. 

* the breed of animals as to indulge the ſubject. 
From a ſimilar principle to which, though the foreſt 
* laws are now mitigated, and by degrees grown in- 
ce tirely obſolete, yet from this root has ſprung a 
« baſtard flip, known by the name of the Game 
Lato, now arrived to and wantoning in its higheſt 
vigor; both founded upon the ſame notions of 
© permanent property in wild creatures; and both 
productive of the ſame tyranny to the commons; 
© but with this difference; that the foreſt laws eſta- 
ce bliſhed only one mighty hunter throughout the 
* land; the game laws have raiſed a little Nimrod 
« in every manor. And in one reſpe& the antient 
cc law was much leſs unreaſonable than the modern, 
« for the king's grantee of a chaſe or free-warren 
ce might kill game in every part of his franchiſe; 
but now, though a freeholder of leſs than C. 100. 


„ a year is forbidden to kill a partridge upon his 
on eſtate, yet nobody elſe (not even the lord of 
the manor, unleſs he hath a grant of free-warren) 


ce can do it without committing a treſpaſs, and ſub- 
jecting himſelf to an action .“ 


The place in the New Foreſt where Rufus was killed 


Vas called in Leland's time Thorougham, and there ſtood 


yet a chapel . Modern tradition ſays he was killed near 


Malrood caſtle, and that the oak near it on the 


north ſide, which buds on Chriſtmas day, and withers 
before night, and was ordered by Charles II. to be 


paled round, was the tree againſt which Tyrrell's 


arrow glanced. Neither chapel nor tree are now re- 
maining. In place of the latter ſtands a triangular 
ſtone, about five feet high, ſurmounted by a ball, 
and having the 
ſides. : | > | 

1.“ Here ſtood the oak on which an arrow 


© on the ſecond of Auguſt, A. D. 1100.“ 


2. King William the ſecond (ſurnamed Ru- | 


« fus) being ſlain as is before related was laid in 
* a cart belonging to one Purkeſs, and drawn 
from hence to Wincheſter, and was buried 
&« j1 the cathedral church of that city.“ | 


following inſcriptions on its three 


te ſhot by fir Walter Tyrrell at a ſtag glanced and 
&« ſtruck king William the ſecond, ſurnamed Ru- 
te fus, in the breaſt, of which he inſtantly died 


131 


Througham. 
The ſpot 
where Rufus 
was killed, 


3. A. D. 1745, that the place where an 
© event ſo memorable had happened might not 


be hereafter unknown, this ſtone was ſet up by 


ce ing in this place.“ | 

This ſtone is in Minſted pariſh near the pales of 
Malwood caſtle lodge, and about four miles from the 
great road. 
gathered leaves from the oak on Chriſtmas day : 
but there is another of the ſame kind two miles 
off, where ſome hundreds aſſembled and gathered 
leaves Jan. 5, 1745, and many more ſuch are to 
be ſeen in this pariſh budding for a month be- 
fore and after Chrillmas day. There are many fa- 
milies of Purkeſs in this neighbourhood. Conſtant 
tradition aſſerts, that when the king was killed near 
the oak there lived in a ſmall hut a poor man and 
his family maintained by making charcoal, and that 
he lent his horſe and cart to carry off the body, and 


John lord Delawar, who has ſeen the tree grow- 


ne eſſent qui ſuos 


This occurs three times in Domeſday by the name of Trabam. No ſuch name appears at preſent, The monumental 
{pot to have been juſt on the welt ſide of Malwood park, which is in Minſted pariſh, aud abour a mile from Minſted church. 


nor does it appear when the preſent church was erected. Leland ſays 


-- 


Was 


Many perſons remembered to have 
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M al wood 


C:1 ſtle. 


Lymington. 


Buckland 
25. les | 


Sandford, ſays the arrow glanced from a tree, or 


was rewarded with an acre or two rohnd his hat. His 
immediate male deſcendants of the ſame name live 


here ſtill, and all have and do yer carry on the ſame 


trade without one being richer than another for it. 
This family is deemed the moſt antient in the county. 
Among our hiſtorians Gemeticenſis, the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, tlie Annals of Waverley, Malmſbury, Bromton, 
Bleſeuſis continuat. Ingulphi, Huntingdon, Walſingham 
in Ypod. Hemingford, and Wikes, ſay not a word of the 
tree as acceſſory to the king's death. No more does 
Knyghton, who gives the moſt circumſtantial account of 
the whole affair ®. Eadmer only ſays he was ſhot through 
the hearti. Symeon Dunelmenſis, *Sagitta incaute di- 
« rea; ſo alſo Hoveden. Matthew Paris! is the firſt 
who ſays © Exiit ergo telum, et ob/tante. arbore in 


„ obliquum reflexum faciens medium cordis regem 


„ ſauciavit;” which account is followed by Speed. 


ſome ſay from the beam of a deer's horn , near a place 
called Charineham o. Eadmer and Sir John Hayward ſay 
it was doubted whether the arrow was ſhot at him, or, 
as moſt affirm, flew him by his falling down upon it , 
and the latter is inſinuated by Malmsbury and Robert 
of Glouceſter's account that he broke off the 
wood of it before he fell. The name of the perſon 
who carried off the dead body occurs in no hiſtorian; 
but the tradition of the horſe and cart is con- 
firmed by Malmesbury and Knyghton : “ Pauci ruſ- 
* ticanorum cadaver in rheda caballaria compoſitum 


„ Wintoniam devexcre.” and © Rex ſuper redam ca- 
Matthew Paris 4 calls it 


« ballariam impoſitus.” 
e biga carbonatoris cujuſdam fragilis.” The reſt ſay 
only a horſe. Specd ſays, it was a Collier's cart 


drawn by one ſilly lean beaſt, which broke down in 


a deep miry road, ſo that they were forced to leave 


the corps behind, and it was not brought to Win- 


theſter till ſome time after. Baxter quotes Alanus de 


Inſulis to prove that Tirrel was engaged by Anſelm 


deſignedly to ſhoot Rufus, which deed Alan, who in 

the reign of Henry I. was promoted to the divinity 
chair at Paris, extols as © pulcherrimum facinus*,” 

In this foreſt are nine walks, and to each a keeper. 

It has alſo two rangers, a bowbearer and a lord War- 

dent. This laſt office belonged by inheritance to 

the lords Arundel in Leland's time, was afterwards 


given to the earl of Portſmouth, and is now held by 


the duke of Bolton. | | 
About thirty years ago a large parcel of Celts 
were found in the New Foreſt, two varieties of 
which are engraved in Pl. VIII. of Archzologia, V. 
tig. 9 and 10. | | : 
Maloood caſtle banks are not very great. Some 
oaks and beeches grow on them", Its area contains 
many acres. _ 3 | . 
Lymington is an antient borough, corporation, and 
market town, but has only a chapel. Great quantity of 
ſalt was formerly made here. I have a braſs coin of Te- 
tricus ſen. rev. LAETITIA AVGG. found hereabouts. 


Near 200 lb weight of coins of the Lower Empire were 


found here in two urns 1744 *. About one mile from 
it is Bucklaud caltle, or the Rings; two camps 
three furlongs aſunder. One is triple trenched on a 


® Accourt communicated by Meſſ. Lock and Creſpigny to the Society of Antiquaries, 
| k 


* Lel. Coll. II. 222. Ib. 200. 
m P. 21. Gemetic. P» 296. & Geſta Duc. Norm. P+ 213, | 
 ® Whether the arrow grazed on a deer's back or on a tree or not. 
Q it a corruption of Thorougham, Hayward ſ 


ruentem occideret diſquirere otioſum putamus. Eadmer Lib, II. 


NA. 1 P. 443. A 
Lel. It. VI. 100, | Aubrey. 
Lel. VII. 78. Mon. I, 926. 

1b. 79. 


> Lel. Ib. 77. 


Ambroſe dock, Tradition ſays that three miles wet 


© white monkes, a tounler, and a certen territorie of AN 


are ſaid to incloſe 20 acres, which they call Cownure, 


1246 *. 


2 05 | f 5 pells it Ohoringham, | 
r Quz lagitta utrum, ſicut quidam aiunt, jacta ipſum percullerit, an, 


G EK. 
ſteep hill defended on three ſides by nature. Arch 
the river facing its ſouth eaſt angle is Windyj) Ny 
probably a beacon. This camp contains ten acres 
The other about ſeven; on a lower ground, defendey 
on one ſide by the river with a ditch and vallum half 


round. The land between them is called Ambroſe 
farm, and an arm of the ſea running up to the latter 
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of theſe camps was fought ſuch a battle between 
the Saxons and Danes that a rivulet now called Danes 
fiream is ſaid to have run with blood, It ſeems 
highly probable that theſe camps were a principal 
ſtation of Aurelius Ambroſius, whom Camden mentions 
here*. Theſe camps are engraved in Pl. XI. fig. i. 

Lymington harbour is called in Domeſday aljas By). 
derwater, q. d. Boldre water. | 

At the head of a creek was Bewley, an abbey of Beal 


* grounde privileged with ſanctuarie v.“ King John 
having quarrelled with the Ciſtercians, and inſulted 
ſeveral of their abbots, who came to be reconciled 10 
him, they contrived to terrify him to found an abbey 
at Beaulieu for thirty of their order 1204. Its revenues 
exceeded . 300 per annum. The walls of the abbe 


a corrupt contraction from Colgruneſmore in the foun- 
dation charter. The church was not conſecrated ui 
The antient hall is rhe preſent pariſh 
church, and has been ſo probably ſince the Ciſ- 
lution, and has a curious pulpit. Two weſt piers of 
the old church remain, and a tomb was found in the 
fields, ſuppoſed of Iſabel, third daughter of William 
Marſhall earl of Pembroke, wife of Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and afterwards of Richard 
Plantagenet ſecond ſon of king John. It now lies in 
the church. The town ſtands high and ſurrounded 
by wood; but the foreſt hereabouts is rather a heath 
or moor, from the flowers of which the bees gather 
in Auguſt fourteen pounds of coarſe honey per 
day. The chief trade of this place is the cannon 
foundery in its neighbourhood. The late duke of 
Montague fitted up the prior's moted houſe, whoſe 
hall is elegantly vaulted. His grace had projected 
a ſmall town on this manor to be called Montague 
town, with two ſea baths : of which a plan was drayn 
and engraved by W. Williams. About three miles 
ſouth-weſt from this abbey and one from Sowley 
pond are large ruins of the grange and chapel, 
and a ſtone barn 225 feet by 75 *. 
„At the weſt point of Southampton harbour is ll 

& ſtrong caſtle a late builded called Ca/d/hore, col. > 
e monly Care/hot *,—Hurft caſtle is ſet almoſt right 
« againſt the farther end of the land of the iſle 0! 
« Wight.” Hurſt and Calſbot caſtles are rather 
blockhouſes with garriſons, in the former of which 
Charles 1. was confined three weeks till he Vas 
brought to London to his trial. Theſe two caſlles wit 
thoſe of St. Andrew (in Hamble pariſh) and Netler, 
both now deſerted, were a perfect ſecurity 19 
Southampton harbour . _—_ 
On Compton heath between Wincheſter and 
Southampton, the Jabourers employed about a neu 
turnpike road removing a heap of carth, found J 


P. 54 0 Antjq 
" Hort 
ib. 56 
| Taury 


: | ö 8 a jet. 
Carte I. 109. Super dorſum farc ſetam radens rapide volav it. Gerr 


quod plures affirmant, illum pedibus offendentem ſyperg 4c 
54. 


* Salm, Survey, p. 439. Baxter Pref. ad Gloſſar. Brit. Vol. 
e f * Mr. Wright in Phil. Iran. 475 
4 Mr. Groſc's account under his view of it. 


Mr. Groſe's account uuder bis view of Hor. mus 


 haman ſcleton, and near it about ten ounces weight 
of filver coins of Henry Il, ſome of them cut into 
half and quarters * 


Ill antiquaries ſince our author have allowed the 
* claim of Old Southampton to CLAUSENTUM. Baxter 


a fortreſs, d. d. che fortreſs on the Anton. The place 
where Roman coins have been dug up is now a dock 
ſor building men of war. A gold coin was once found 
tere. The ſtation ſeems to have been at Bittern, 
though the Roman town might have extended on 
both liles the water. Such plain proofs of a ſtation 
and à military way leading to it ſhould not be eaſily 
quitted, however at firſt fight the numbers of the Iti- 
verary might raiſe ſome ſcruple, which profeſſor Ward 
blres by obſerving the ſhortneſs of computed miles 


to the ſhortelt ſcale in Camden's map, juſt twenty be- 
ween Chichelter and Southampton“. I cannot with 
ill due deference to biſhop Gibſon help ſuppoſing that 
the Saxon names of Handun and hamxunpcy he, which 
he imagines of pure Saxon original, may have had a 
reference to Antona, eſpecially if that name is ſynony- 
mous with Aufona, and that with Avon the general 
Briziſh name of rivers: and thus Triſanton or Tracth 
Anton, q. d. the bay or ford of the river, points out 
this as the principal river in this county, eſpecially if 
we continue it in Southampton water; and Terſtan in 
the lives of Saints mentioned by Camden may as eaſily 
have been contracted into Ter/t or Teft, as Traeth, 
into Tris and Ter/t. 5 | 

« The town of Old Hamtune, a celebrate thing for 
« mile or thereabouts from New Hamton by north- 
« eaſt, and ſtretcht to the haven's ſide. The plotte 
a wherein it ſtood beareth now good corn and graſs, 


a ſeen divers houſes (eſpecially up into the land of Old 
„ Hampton) within the field itſelf now called St. 


St. Maryfield was part of Old Hampton. There is 


" cemetry, where conſtant fame is the old pariſh 
„church of Old Hamton ſtood. One told me there 


* the great church of our Lady there now ſtanding by 


good perſones following, had thought to make this 
*acollegiate church, but this purpoſe ſucceeded not 
" fully. Vet nevertheleſs St. Mary church at this 
" day, in token of the auncientneſs of Old Hampton, 


" ſpoyled and raſyd by French pirates. This was the 
„ cauſe that the inhabitants there tranſlated them- 
*ſelves io a more commodious place, and began 
"with the king's licenſe and help to builde New 


[ 0 * - = . 
"Wes, There be in the fair and right ſtrong waulle 
if . | 

of New Hampton eight gates. Over Barr gate by 
( 7 2 75 . . 

N. is the domus civica, and under it the town 


lb. 78. See Tan, t67. 
Tanner, 16 ho { 


Vol. I. 


and Salmon? derive it from Clauz, a Britiſh word for 


in this county, and that the Itinerary numbers anſwer 


« fiſhermen and ſome merchants, ſtood a quarter of a 


and is named St. Mary field by the church of St. Ma- 
ry ſtanding hard by it. Some men yet alive have 


„ Maryfield. Some think that the great ſuburbe with 
® out the eaſt gate of New Hampton, and joining to 


* 1 chapel of St. Nicholas, a poor and ſmall thing, yet 
a ſtanding at the end of St. Mary church in the great 


* that the littleneſs of this church was cauſe of erecting 


* one Matilde queen of England, who, or ſome other 


iz mother church to all churches in New Hampton. 
The old town of Hampton was burnt in time of war, 


Hampton, and to waulle it in defence of the ene- 


| New Survey, p. 764. 
s Engraved by Mr. Grole. 


Letters of Edw. VI. to Barnaby Fitzpatiic printed by Mr. Walpole, p. 10. 
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66 priſon, There is a great ſuburb without it, and a 
&« oreat double dyke welle watered on eche hand 
ec without it. The Eaſt gates is ſtronge, not ſo large 
« as Barre gate, and in its ſuburb ſtands St. Mary's 
church. To the South gates joins a caſtelet well or- 
6 dinauncid to beat that quarter of the haven. There 
« 1s another mean gate a little more ſouth called 


«© God's houſe gate, of an hoſpital founded by two 


© merchants joined to it, and not far beyond it is 
“ Water gates, without which is a key, Welt gate is 
& ſtrong, and has a key without it. There are two 
© more gates. The glory of the caſtle is in the 
“dungeon, that is both large, fair, and ſtrong, both 
* by work and the ſite of it. There be five pariſh 
ce churches in the town. Holy Rood church ſtandeth 


& in the chief ſtreet, which is one of the faireſt ſtreets 


* that is in any town in England, and it is well 
* buildid for timber building®. There be many fair 


e merchants' houſes, and in the ſouth-eaſt part was 


&« a college of Gray Friars. Here was alſo an hoſ- 
„ pital called God's houſe founded by two merchants, 


© impropriated ſyns to Queen's college Oxford i,” 


Southampton is at preſent a flouriſhing town, both 


by its trade with Jerſey, Guernſey, and Newfound- 
land, and the reſort of company to bathe in the ſea 


here. The proſpe& of recovering by pleaſure what 


they had loſt in commerce allured certain adventurers 


to puſh the plans for amuſement and diſſipation be- 
yond their due bounds, and to their certain defeat, 
A polygon of houſes was begun to be erected without 


the town, but ſoon came to nothing. The town con- 


ſiſts of one very broad well-built ſtreet ending at a 


handſome key, though not yet properly opened to it, 


near which to the ſouth-eaſt is a fort with ſome guns 
built by Henry VIII. 1542. It has alſo a ſtrong 


wall; and next the fea, which almoſt ſurrounds it, is 
_ a ſtrong bank of ſea ore. Edward VI. deſcribes 
this town as handſome, and having, for the bigneſs of 


it, as fair houſes as be at London; the citizens had 
beſtowed for his coming great coſt in painting, re- 


pairing and rebuilding of their walls. They made 


great cheer, and many of them kept coſtly tables k. 


It has five churches, and an hoſpital or Maiſon 
Dieu founded in the 13th century by two merchants 
of the place as before mentioned by Leland, and 
now maintaining eight poor men and women. In the 
chapel, dedicated to St. Julian,'were buried Richard 


carl of Cambridge, lord Scroop, and fir Thomas 
Grey, beheaded here for conſpiring againſt Henry V. 


juſt as he was ſetting out on his expedition againſt 
France. Here was alſo an houſe of Franciſcans or 
Grey Friars, founded 1240, perhaps reformed to Ob- 


ſervants by Henry VII. An hoſpital of Mary Mag- 


dalen for lepers was founded before 11791; St. 
John's hoſpital for a miniſter and fix boys, and a third 


founded by alderman Taunton, 1670. Edward VI. 


founded a freeſchool, and a charity ſchool was 
opened 1713. The town was incorporated by Hen- 


ry II, and Henry VI. made it a county by itſelf. 
It gave title of earl 1 Edward VI. to Thomas Wri- 


otheſley, lord chancellor of England t. Henry VIII. 
whoſe great grandſon Thomas was lord high treaſurer 
to Charles II. and dying 1667 without iſſue male, the 
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h Leland It. III. 74. 76, 76. 
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title became extint®, Charles Fitzroy, eldeſt ſon 
of the ducheſs of Cleveland, had the title of duke 
of Southampton conferred on him 1675, 27 Charles 
II. which expired with his ſon William 1774. That 
of baron Southampton has been revived 1780 in the 
honourable Charles Fitzroy of the ſame family, and 
brother to the preſent duke of Grafton. 

Bevis mount, or Padwell, the ſeat of the late fir 
John Mordaunt on the banks of the Itchen, has a 
conical mount, ſaid to have been thrown up by the 
Saxons under Bevis to oppoſe the paſſage of the 
Danes over the river. The late earl of Peterborough 


made an ice houſe under the mount, and a ſummer- 


houſe on it. Not far hence on the river two miles 
above the town is St. Dionyſius' priory, founded by 
Henry I. 1124, for Black canons, valued at J. 80 
per ann." The welt end only remains*. At a farm 
houſe on the ſcite were many ſtone coffins uſed as 
troughs. ON 5 | 
„The breadth of the mouth or entry of South- 
i ampton haven is by eſtimation two miles from ſhore 


Bo. ſhore. It ſhorith up ſeven miles on the weſt 


« ſide till it comes to Hampton town ſtanding on the 


& other fide, and here by eſtimation the trajectus is 


« 1 mile from land to land. Thence it goes up fur- 
« ther three miles to Redbridge, and ebbs and flows 


a mile above that, and to this falt arm as the higheſt 


and principal head of the haven reſort both Teſt 
ce river and Stokebridge water in one bottom p.“ Mr. 
Warton ſays in a note on Shakſpeare®, that this branch 
of the ſea going up to Redbridge, now called Meſt- 
port, was once a level plain or down, on which the 
army of Henry the Fifth was encamped at one of 


bis embarkations from this port into France: and 
that there is a minute account of this encampment in 


the corporation archiyes. 


Bittern or Bythern was a caſtle belonging to the 


biſhop of Wincheſter, whereof ſome ruins remained 


in Leland's* time, when it was a farm of the biſhop's. 


At Hamble, or Hamelriſe, a good fiſhar town in 
Leland's time, now a ſmall village near Southampton, 


was an alien priory of Ciſtertians, cell to Tirone ab- 


bey in France as early as biſhop Blois*, . 
At Netley (called alſo Letley and Edwardſtoꝛv, 


Henry III. 1239, founded a Ciſtertian abbey, valued. 


at £-100 per annum :. Sir Thomas Pope by charter 


enfeoffed Trinity college in Oxford, with Northley, 
« Scant a mile 


one of its manors in Oxfordſhire. 
from the mouth of Hamelriſe creek lyithe Letelege 
on the ſhore upward in the mayne haven. Here a 
late was a great abbay in building of White 
After the diſſolution it ſerved as a 
manſion for an earl of Hertford or Huntingdon, whoſe 
kitchen (probably an antient crypt) is ſtill ſhewn, and 


| the roof of the church, on whoſe vaultings are ſtill 


remaining ſeveral coats of arms in ſtone, was entire 


till 1700. Theſe moſt pictureſque ruins, celebrated 


in a pleaſing elegy by Mr. Keate, are now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Dummer, who has fecured them from 
further dilapidation. At ſome diſtance are large 


- mounds formerly ſerving as heads to fiſh-ponds, and 
à few paces to the north nearer the river, is the ſhell 


of a fort which was built by Henry VIII. 
Andover is now a populous corporation, and has 
„ Dugd. Bar. II. 38 : 
4 Ed. 1778, vol. VI. p. 66. FN... 
Mr. Groſe has engraved views both of the fort and abbey, 
z Ib. 158. | a It I. 172, 
4 Stuk. I. 172. Aubrey. 


f Aubrey, 
„ Hiſt, Elienſ. in Ang. Sac. I. 606, . a 


a freeſchool founded by John Hanſon 1569; a 


. 


hoſpital for fix poor men, built and endowed þy John 


Pollen“, one of the repreſentatives of this tgyy * 


the reign of William III. and a charity ſchool for 19 
boys. It had an hoſpital for poor men and women . 
early as Henry III. Y and its church was a cell t, 80 
Florent of Salmur in Anjou in the Conquerors tines 


Its chief trade is malt, and its manufacture ſhalloonz. « 


gives title of viſcounttotheearl of Suffolk and Berkſhire 
Dr. Stukeley * ſays it is the Andaoreon of Ravenng, 


The treaty between Ethelred and Anlaf was made 


here A. D. 994, and Anlaf kept his word never 


to 


commit hoffilities againſt the Engliſh ; fo that the 
Danes who ravaged the coaſts three years after muſt 
have been parties over whom he had no influences. 


Half a mile from Andover is an oblong Roman camp 
called Bark/bury ©, and half a mile from this ſouth. Bu 


weſt of Andover in Upper Clatford another large 


one called Bury hill, double trenched, ſeem 
admirably well fortified 4. . 5 
Near Worten, one mile from Andover, is a great 
ſquare camp called Mincleſbury, where Roman coins . 
have been found. But query if this be not con. 
founded with one of the former by Mr. Aubrey. 


There is a third a few miles to the north elle 


Egbury, rather between St. Mary Bourn and Lich- I; 


field on the north fide of the Roman road called the 
Portway, which paſſes by Silcheſter and Andover 


weſt - ward. 


On Quarley hill by Stockbridge is a great camp & 


with quadruple works on the ſouth fide; about the 
middle a little work, where perhaps was a well. The 


two outward trenches are very diſtant: from the 
ſecond to the outer is ſixty paces, from the ſecond to 
the third thirty-ſix paces. *Tis Britiſh, and anſwered 
by a great Roman camp at Dunbu 
and Wallop toward Andover f _ 

Near Andover in Huſband's Prior pariſh is Down p 
Huſbands, the ſplendid ſeat of the carl of Portſmouth, be 

Whitchurch adjoining is a mean market town, bo- 9 


ry near Grately Du 


rough and corporation; and ſouth of it in Cranborn 
wood is a camp on Tidbury Hill. 


A little weſt of Andover on the ſkirt of the down 


called Salisbury plain, ſtands the little almoſt deſolate 
village of Weyhill, where is annually held the greateſt We 


fair in England for ſheep, cheeſe, and hops. 


Whorwell was a Benedictine nunnery founded by 


Elfrida, whoſe huſband Athelwold was ſtain in Ware- 
well wood ®, Beſides his death, and that of king La- 
ward, ſhe had been acceſſary to that of Brithnot, 
firſt abbot of Ely>. She was buried in this houſe, 
to which Pope Gregory IX. granted great privi- 
leges. Its revenues were C. 340 per annum. Here 


was lately the ſeat of lord Delawar, to whoic anceſ- | 


tors the ſcite was granted at the diſſolution. 


Lower down on the fame river is Stockbridge, à ” 


borough town, noted only for its inns and a de. 
Near it Aubrey puts a Roman 


clining market. 


camp. 


Here, ſays he, one might gueſs the en. 


gagement began on the weſt ſide of the river: the 


great barrows ſhew the flight was weſtward. .. The 
north ſide of this camp is 210 paces, the ſouth 249, 


the weſt 290, the eaſt ploughed up. Q. if Dunbury, 


© Lel; III. 78. Tanner, 158. 


Tan. 163. 
6 


> Saxon Chron, p. 129. 


Taylor's map, 


_ | Mag, Brit, 


o Engraved by Mr. Groſe. 
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* couth of which are 12 barrows. Eaſt of Stockbridge 
on Sandy Down is Woolbury ring. | 5 

lower to the north-weſt is Mottesfont, where 
william Briwere, t. John, founded a priory of 
geren Auſtin canons, which being reduced to three 
1494, Henry VII. obtained a bull for its ſuppreſſion; 
but it ſubſiſted to the diſſolution, when its revenues 
were near £. 1 50. per annum . Ir is now the feat of 
ſir Henry Mill, bart. and all its remains are pleces of 
a cloyſter, and three large ſtewponds. | 

The river Wallop gives its name to three villages 


lit, 


on it, W 
family of the ſame name. 


fitted out ſeveral ſhips, and with 800 men burnt"21 
villages in Normandy, and many ſhips in ſeveral 
ports, in revenge forthe French burning Brighthelmſton 


1 06. 
| *s queen Elizabeth's Iriſh wars. His lineal de- 
ſcendant John was created by George I. baron Wallop 
of Farley Wallop near Baſingſtoke, where the family 


II, earl of Portſmouth; which titles are now enjoyed 
by his grandſon John, third and preſent earl. 


by Broughton has been traced by Mr. Gale. The 
numbers in the Itinerary muſt be tranſpoſed and read 
thus ; BAICE VIII. SoRBIODUNUM XI. which ſuit 
the preſent diſtances with the utmoſt exactneſs m. 


in a MS. note ſays he ſaw 1719 very large banks, the 
remains of this town, in a wood near Broughton in the 
way to Salisbury. en | 
Roniſey abbey was founded by king Edward the 
elder, or Ethelwald a Saxon nobleman. King Edgar 


placed Benedictine nuns in it. Its annual revenues were 


of Saxon architecture, in which were buried king 
Edward the elder, his ſon Alfred, and daughter 
Fadburga. 


Southampton and Salisbury, and much inhabited by 
cothiers. It gave birth 1623 to fir William Petty 
anceſtor to the earl of Shelburn, and he is buried in 
the church. Lord Palmerſton has a handſome ſeat 
near it at Broadlands. | 

On Flackerly heath weſt of 
| Called Dunzwood camp  _ * 

At South Badeſley was a preceptory of Knights 
Templars, afterwards of St. John of Jeruſalem, valued 
at {+ 118, per annum, reſtored to the Hoſpitalers by 
Mary. The ſcite is occupied by a manſion houſe of 
Willam Chamberlayne, eſq; ſolicitor to the treaſury 
and mint, which was burnt down about ten years 
ago, and rebuilt, 
brick tower. 1 

Redbridge is in Fling pariſh, and principally emineut 
for ts wharf, where timber is ſhipped. In Domeſday 
l gives name to a hundred. 8 


the town is a camp 


ttently called Are, from Alresford, is now com- 


monly called the Iebin, from a village of that name 
its head !. A 8 

Alresford river firſt beginnith of a great number 

: Tander, 165. * Horſley, 459. 

G 4 Lelaud It. III. 73. 


' Walp. An. of Paint, II. 177. 


* Tanner, 166. 


were found at Puſe 
40's Other daughter, 


6 


which belonged as early as the Conqueſt to a 8 
Sir John Wallop 1513 


His nephew fir Henry diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


ſeatis, and viſcount Lymington, and 1743, 16 George 


The military way from Wincheſter to Old Sarum 


Wainflete“. 


near J. 400. Its church remains a fine ſpecimen 


The town is large, has a corporation 
and market, is pleaſantly fituated on the road between 


VENTA BeLGARUM at Wincheſter. 


The church is mean and has a 


The river which Camden ſuppoſes to have been 


thing, but as a poſtern gate named Bourn 
*The caſtle joineth hard to the ſouth ſide of the 


n Obi ſup. 777. 


7: dee the letters thut pulled between the two fathers on this marriage at the end of Harris's Life of Cromwe 


* of fair ſilver ſprings a good mile above Alresford, 
ti and theſe reforting to a botom make a great broad 
&© lake, commonly called Alsford pond. At a village 
« or place called Worthey it breaks into arms and 
ee thoſe again into other armlets that ſerve Win- 
« cheſter 4.” The pond, a noble one, belongs to 
the biſhop. ED 

Alresford has à market chiefly for ſheep. On 
May day 1690 the town was entirely deſtroyed by 
fire, which broke out in ſeveral parts of it at once. 
Before this calamity the inhabitants were in ſo flou- 


riſhing circumitances that there was not one almſman 


in the pariſh*. A Roman road goes hence to Alton, 
and ſerves as a bank or head to a large pond called 
Cut pound at the head of the town*. Nearer- the 
head of the river are Chilton Candover, a houſe built 
by fir Richard Wriotheſley, late belonging to the 
Worſleys ; the Grange, the ſeat of the earl of Nor- 
thington, (who takes his title from an adjoining vil- 


lage) built by Inigo Jones for fir Robert Henley. 
It is not a large houſe, but is by far one of the beſt 
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Alresford. 


Chilton Can · 
dover. | 


Grange, | 


proofs of Jones's taſte. The hall which opens to 2 


ſmall veſtibule with the cupola and ſtaircaſe adjoining 
are beautiful models of the pureſt and moſt claſſic 
antiquity . Abbotflon another houſe here, now in 
ruins, was built by Charles firſt duke of Bolton. 


At Alton was born 1590 John Pitts, the noted bio- 
grapher, who died 1616, _ = 
Broughton is a mean but populous village. Salmon 
places Bu 10 on a hill near Broughton v. Mr. Gale 


The family of Tichborn gave ſeveral ſheriffs to this 
county before the Reformation. They are till 
ſeated at Tichborn, in a very antient manſion, 

At Selborn, which gives name to a hundred near 


Alton, was a priory of Black cahons founded by biſhop 


de Rupibus 1233, ſuppreſſed and granted to biſhop 


Templars. | _ 
At Colmore near Alton was born 1602 the learned 
Profeſſor Greaves, who died 1652. | - 
Three miles ſouth-weſt from Wincheſter is Hur/ley, 
whete the biſhops of Wincheſter had a park, and a 
caſtle called Merdon, of which ſome ſmall ruins or 
tokens remained in Leland's time; the ſite is now 


a farm houſe, ſurrounded by immenſe earthworks. 


Hurſley came to Oliver Cromwell's ſon Richard, who 
married 1643 the eldeſt daughter of Richard Major 


Abbotſton, 
Alton. 


Tichborn. 


Selborn, 


Here was alſo a houſe of Knights 


Colmore: 


Hurſley. 


lord of that manor, and was buried in the church, 


which, as well as the houſe, was elegantly rebuilt 
by fir William Heathcote, father of fir Thomas the 
Penn, 88 „ 

Name, diſtance, and uninterrupted tradition, con- 
cur with the diſcovery of pavements and coins to fix 

« The ſoyle betwixt Saresbyri and Wincheſter is 
de of white clay and chalk. The town of Wincheſter 
* is by eſtimation a mile and half in cumpace withyn 
the waulles. The length of it lyith from caſt to 
« weſt, the bredth from north to ſouth. Ther be in 


e the waulles vi gates; by caſt one, by weſt another, 


VexTaBrt.- 
GARUM. 
_ Wincheſter, 


* the third by ſouth, the fourth by north, the fifth 


e is caulled the King's gate, and is between the 


« ſouth gate and Wolveſey the biſhop's palace. The 


& ſixth is between north gate and eaſt gate, no great 
gate. 


» Tanner, 157. 


„0. 0. 
e Lel. It. III. 74. 


? Map, 


l, Append. p. 618—534. 


y in Berkſhire the ſeat of the Dunches, of whom John, ſon of Samuel of N. Baddeſley in this county, married 


" weſt 
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de weſl gates The cathedral church and the cloſe 
&« lyeth on the ſouth ſide of the town, and is in com- 
« paſs with the cœæmitery near half a mile, and one 
ce ſide of it hemmith in the town as the wall of it even 
& almoſt from the king's gate to the very wall of Wol- 
« yeſey palace. The palace is well toured and for 


be the moſt part watered. St. Mary's abbey, a little by 


« eaſt withyn, is well watered with an arm of Alsford 
ce river that runnith through it, and after to Wol- 
« yeſey the biſhop's palace. There is a fair chapel 
te gn the north fide of St. Mary abbey church, in an 
« area thereby to which men enter by certain ſteppes; 
“ under it is a Vault that is for a carnarie. One 
& Ink pen was founder of it; there be three marble 


e tombs of prieſts cuſtodes of this chapel. Entring 


« jnto Wincheſter by the caſt gate there was hard 
© within the gate on the right hand an houſe of Grey 
© friars,” [founded by Henry III.], “ and hard by on 
ci the ſame hand a little more weſt a fair hoſpital of 
« St. John, where pore ſick people be kept.“ This 
hoſpital was founded by William Lambe 1 554, but 
ſeems to have been before founded by biſhop 
Brinſtan. The corporation now meet here ?. 


The black friars college ſtood ſomewhat to the 


« north within the town. [Dominicans founded after 


& 1221 by biſhop de Rupibus*]. The white friars, 


« [founded 1278*]. The Auguſtin friars, {ſettled here 


* t. Edward I.“) without the ſouth gate on the left 


« hand in the way to Hampton, St, Swithin's | the 


1 cathedral] now called the Trinity, ſtandeth in the 


“ ſouth fide of the town. A chapel with a carnary 


c at the welt end of the cathedral church. The new 


e college lieth without the town wall by eaſt, hard 
« apainſt the cloſe wall. The college of St. Eli- 
© zabeth of Hungary made by Pontifſera, biſhop of 
16 Wincheſter, lieth ſtrait eaſt upon the New college, 


« and there is but a little narrow cauſey between 


c them, The main arm and ſtream of Alsford water 


66 divided a little above the college into two arms 


e runnith on each fide of the college. Within theſe 
ce two arms, not far from the very college church of 


« St, Elizabeth, is a chapel of St. Stephen. There 


« was an hoſpital for poor folks, a very little without 
ce the king's gate, maintained by the monks of St. 
« Swithin, now ſuppreſſed. | It adjoined to the pre- 
« ſent college on the weſt ®.] The ſtaple houſes for 


„ wool lay from the weſt gate in a back way to the 
« forth gate. There is a ſuburb at the eaſt gate, of 
s ſome called the Soken, the biggeſt of all the ſuburbs 


« belonging to the city. Init are two pariſh churches, 
c and a little without it eaſtward on the top of a hill in 
the way to London is the chapel of St, Gyles, that 
„ ſome time as appears has been bigger, where 
„% Waldavus, earl of Northumberland, a noble Saxon 
« or Dane, was beheaded by command of William the 
« Conqueror. There is alſo a little ſuburb within 
« the welt gate, and in it a church. In this ſuburb 
&« ſtood the great abbey of Hyde, and hath yet a 
« pariſh church. This abbey was fince called New- 
% qgyminſtre, and ſtood in the cloſe hard by St. 
« Swithin's, otherwiſe then called Ea/denminſtre. 
„ Bur when it was tranſlated thence to Hide it bare 
&« the name of Hyde. The bones of Alfred king of 
« the Weſt Saxons, and of Edward his ſon and 
ing, were tranſlated from Newauminſtre, and laid 


« Dane fingulari certamine. There is ye 
church in Hyde ſuburb, There is a fair ſuburb 


king in the civil war, and it was then demoliſhe 


[7 DP :- 


ce jn a tomb before the high altar at Hyde 
* which tomb were of late found two little tables of 
“lead inſcribed with their names, and there alſo lay 
« the bones of St. Grimbald and J udoce. On - 
« ſouth fide of Hyde abbey betwixt it and the wall 
« a meadow called Denmark, where the fame 18 oh 
% Guido earl of Warwick killed great Colebrand 0 


3 la the 


t a pariſh 


e without the king's gate called King's Street; there 
« lieth alſo a little ſuburb without the ſouth gate, and 
* hereabout was a fair church of St. Faith ah 
* down amongſt others by biſhop Fox, and the pariſh 


„ annexed to St. Croſs. There was a very fair 


e chapel of St. Catharine on a hill ſcarce half à mile 
« without Wincheſter, endowed with land but 
« preſſed [by Cardinal Wolſey ] d.“ = 

Tradition aſcribes the caſtle to king Arthur, 


William Rufus was crowned in it; as were Edgar and 
Edward the Confeſſor in the city. In 1630 it remained 


a ſquare building with a tower at each corner, being 
the ſeat of fir William Waller, who took it from the 


d, OX» 
cept the old hall, a magnificent building, in which the 


allizes are now held as formerly in the caſtle. 1nthis 


alſo hangs Arthur's Round Table. Near the fite of 


this caſtle (whoſe keep, with foundations of flirt 
walls, ſtill remains) Charles II. 1683 laid the ſoun- 


dation of a palace, of which only the ſhell was fi. 


niſhed. A cupola was deſigned thirty feet abore the 
roof, which would have been ſeen at fea, and a ſtreet 
was to have led from the front to the cathedral. The 


length of the whole is 329 feet; a park of ten miles 


circumference was intended. The beſt materials have 
ſince been diſpoſed of, and the whole was converted 


into a priſon in the laſt ware, as it ſtil] continues, lt 


is in contemplation to fit up this palace for a barrack 
to hold four regiments of foot. | 


Some pretend here was a monaſtery founded by king 


Lucius, A. D. 196, ſucceeded by the cathedral, which 
was begun by Kinegils, the firſt Chriſtian king of the 


Welt Saxons 611, and probably finiſhed by his ſuccel- 


ſor Kenwalch 646, to which the ſee of Dorcheſter was 
transferred 660 under biſhop Wina. Biſhop Ethel- 
wold 963 removed the ſeculars, and ſubſtituted a 
convent of Benedictines. About 1079 biſhop 
Walkelyn began the preſent edifice, and built the 


tower, choir (except the low ailes at its eaſt end, of 


later workmanſhip), tranſepts, and probably the welt 
end f. Biſhop Edindon undertook to repair the 
nave ; but Wickham entirely rebuilt it 1394.9, The 
whole is 545 feet from eaſt to weſt, including Lady 
chapel which is 54. The choir is 136 by 40, the trar 
ſept 186 feet long, the centre tower 1 59 high, the nave 
above 3oo feet long, and with the ailes 87 wide. 
The ſtalls of the choir were built by Prior Silkftede 


before 1524. The choir under the tower was vaulted 


in the reign of Charles I. The altar ſcreen (the noblelt 
in England), fide-walls, roof of the presbytery, and 
its ailes were built by biſhop Fox 1325: the 
ſcreen at the entrance of the choir was the work 
of Inigo Jones. Beſides thirteen Saxon kings, whoſe 
bones are as much diſperſed as their monuments 


having been tumbled out of the cheſts in whict W 
biſliop Fox lodged many of them, and reſtored A 


x Speed, Tan, 168. Tan. 157. Deſcription of Wincheſter, p. 12. 58 
Tan, 166, | Speed. Tan. 169. e Tan. 169. 3 
© Tau 10. Deſe. 14. J Led. R. III. f. 70. % « (;, Deſc. of W. 711. 
f Ip, 165, 170. 5 Lowth's Lite of Wickham, 216—221. h Deſc, 83. 
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bout diſtio ion after the Reſtoration, here were 
0 ied the Kings Lucius, Cändte; Hardienute, and 
1 Rufus : queen Emma, and Richard, third ſon 
or the Conqueror. The tomb of Rufus in the choir was 
dene in the Civil wat, and a gold ring ſet with 
5 4 {ound on his thumb, ſaid to be worth C. 500. “; 
kl hones were put into one of biſhop Fox's cheſts. 
Here were buried twenty biſhops, of whom have 
handſonie monumehts Cardinal Beaufort, Edindon, 
Wainflect, Wickliam, Fox, Gardiner, Langton, 
Pontidſara, Toclive. The font is a ſquare baſon of jet 
coloured marble, adorned with very antient bas reliefs 
repreſenting ſome miracle of the patron or founder of 
ine church, and probaBly of Saxon antiquity *. The 
dean and chapter were eſtabliſhed at the Reformation. 
The revenues of this convent were + 1 530, per annum. 

All that remains of the monaſtic buildings is the 
prior's hall, now made into different apartments for the 
teancry and a piece of a prebendal houſe, The 
cloiſters and old chapterhouſe are gone!. The walls 


wok for part of the old college where Conſtans was 
monk, are rather part of the Saxon foundation w, per- 
haps of Leland's chapel and carnary. Wolveſey pa- 
Ice, built by Henry de Blois 1137, with almoſt all the 


plain palace 1 662. Some maſſy fragments of Wol- 
veſey remain. The cloſe is ſurrounded on the ſouth 
and weſt by a lofty flint wall originally belonging to 
the convent. 5 8 0 . 
Newminſter was at firſt only a houſe and chapel for 


projected, and by his will ordered a noble monaſtery 
on the north fide of the cathedral in the ſame cloſe. 
His fon Edward ereſted it 901 for ſecular prieſts, 
whom biſhop Ethelwold expelled, and brought in Be- 
dedictine monks 963. It was removed by Henry J. 
ioo to Hide n, and was a mitred abbey with a te- 


vas buried the illuſtrious Alfred, with many more 
daxon kings and biſhops . At preſent the bare ſite 


$ remains, deformed with heaps of ruins daily dug up to 
- burn into lime. The pariſh church, now called Hyde 
a church, originally ſtood within irs precincts 7. The Be- 
5 decidine nunnery of St. Mary, founded by Alſwitha 
F vite of Alfred A. D. 900, and valued at C. 179. 
of fer annum, is now reduced to a ſingle heap of 


lones a. The four houſes of friars mentioned by 
Leland have not even theſe remains. The col- 


be n 161. ſay ſmen put in by the matter. 


One 
oa te Vice i 
: lil. II. 226. f 
Jol. I; 


HAMPSHIRE 


at the weſt end of the cathedral, which Mr. Camden 
prebendal houſes, was deſtroyed in the civil wars 1646, 


except the chapel, Biſhop Morley built a new but 


4 the learned monk Grimbald-; but Alfred afterwards 


venue of C. 865. per annum. In this ſtately church 


four out- penſioners ; 


tenſive quadrangle. 


$ an addition to the amount of C. 158. per ann. was made t. Hen 
n archbiſhop Sancroft's MS: V 


* Ib. 211. 230. 


N 


boys, founded by William Symonds 1607. On the 
north ſide of the cathedral a decent college for ten 
clergymen's widows founded by biſhop Morley 
1672; and three charity ſchools*. Here is alſo a 
county hoſpital, the firſt of the kind in England, 


opened 1759 *, In biſhop Pontiffara's regiſter 1281 


are enumerated, within and without the walls 
of this city, 47 churches and chapels; 15 more 
might be added from Wickham's ). Biſhop An- 
drew's regiſter mentions only 32. Theſe are now 
reduced to eight*. The market croſs. in the 
middle of the high ſtreet is a handſome Gothic 
ſtructure 43 feet high, erefted t. Henry VI. 
which natrowly eſcaped being pulled down 1770 *. 
On St. Catharine's hill is a Dahiſh fortification, in 
the area of which was the chapel mentioned by Le- 
land. It is fingle trencht, neither exactly round nor 
ſquare but according to the hilld. On the downs 


hereabouts are three or four barrows and other earth- 


Works. | 5 5% 

A mile eaſt from the city is the hoſpital of St. 
Mary Magdalen, founded for lepers ſoon after the 
Conqueſt, ſubje& to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
put in both the maſter; brethren, and ſiſters, who 
are now eight in number; the preſent income 
L. 88. 19. The chapel was ſpacious and handſomie: 
The building was fo ruined in the Dutch war 1662, 
by lodging the priſoners; that the then maſter pur- 
chaſed ſome houſes within the city; wich ate inha- 
bited of let for the benefit of the poot people: A 
great fair is now kept in the environ of this hoſpital 
— . ET 

Half a mile ſouth of the town ſtands St. Croſs's St. Crofs's 


hoſpital, founded by biſhop Blois 1136, for 13 poor il. 


men, with 100 others to dine here daily; which laſt 
part of the inſtitution was ſoon abrogated and re- 


placed with four prieſts; 13 ſeculars, and four cha- 


riſters. Biſhop Toellve, the founder's ſucceflbr, ad- 5 
ded 100 more in 1185. In 130 the revenues were 


valued at C. 400. per annum. In 1444 Cardinal Beau- 


fort made ample addition for two prieſts, 35 brethreri 


and three ſiſters, calling his conſtitution the alm/houſt 


of noble poverty, with an endowment of C. 500. per 
annum by Henry VI.“ This well-endowed houſe now 
maintains only a maſter and nine poor brethren, and 
and the reſt of the revenue 
which by the double foundation amounts to C. goo. 
per annum t, goes to the maſter. John de Camden was 
appointed maſter by Wickhams; The church is 4 
venerable and curious remain of Saxon architecture, 
in form of a croſs with ailes: the nave 150 feet long, 


the tranſepts 120. The lodgings of the poor people : 


Join to the church, and form the weſt fide of an ex- 
The north fide conſiſts of the 
maſter's houſe, which is ſpacious and elegant, the 
refectory, and magnificent gateway, over which laſt 
is a figure of the founder Beaufort kneeling ; the eaſt 
fide conſiſts of a cloiſter, over which are ruined apart- 
ments ſuppoſed to have belonged to the poor. on 


Henry de Blois's foundation b. 5 
witer . On the welt ſide of the cloſe is a commo- During the war between Stephen and Maud the 
bus hoſpital for ſix old men, one woman, ard four whole city with Hyde abbey, and 20, or ſome ſay 
'Deſe, 90 * Ib, n Deſc. of W. 75- ” 2 Ib, 97; 5 

* 5. N D Ib. 77. 
u. 156, o Deſc, 13. Ib. „ Ib. 14. Tan. 155. 
Th 170. . K n Deſe. 67. * Ib. 12. | —2 Ii"; | | 
«alt, and Ant. of Winch. II. 2 39. -3-Ge'-Deſe t.. e x, d Aubrey, 
the aud Ant. of Winch. II. 155—21 1. LES 4 Deſc. 17. Hiſt. 227. At 
f Cayed trade | | 


VI. by Beaufort or his executor z yet the whole antient 
alor it is C. 281, which deducting the ſeveral payments. 
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40 churches, was burnt 1141 by the partiſans of 
biſhop Blois, who firſt deſerted his own brother 
Stephen, and then took his part againſt the empreſs, 
and involved the whole kingdom in a civil war |, 
The account of the burning of Hyde abbey by biſhop 
Blois is not explicitly ſtated in Caraden's or Dug- 


dale's authorities. The latter only ſays &, that after 
| Holding it five years and a half, he cauſed the 
church to be burnt, which did great miſchief to it 


in officinis & ornamentis; and the monks gave him 
next year out of the aſhes z1olb. of ſilyer, and 151b. 
of gold, befides jewels and other ornaments, and the 
plate which he embezzled. Perhaps he wanted the 
pretence of a fire to get the wealth of this church, or 
to humble this abbey, which was becoming a rival to 
his cathedral, which he wanted to erect into an arch- 
biſhoprick, and this into a biſhoprick ſubject to it!. 
Edward III. fixed the woolſtaple in this city 1353, 


but 10 years after transferred it to Calais n. Several 
parliaments were held here. 


Here Mortimer earl 
of March was beheaded 1330. Here Henry IV. 


married his ſecond wife Joan of Navarre, widow of 


the duke of Bretagne. 


Henry VII. was born, and here Mary was married 


to Philip of Spain; and the chair ſhe ſat in remains 


near the altar of the Lady chapel. The city at 


preſent has but little trade, but is inhabited and re- 


ſorted to by many polite and wealthy families *. See in 


in the reign of Henry VI. who granted them the 
profits of certain goods, ſold among them for their 


relief. In 1780 it was made a garriſon- town by act 


of parliament. _ | 


The ſtory of Guy's combat can be no are than = 
monkiſh legend. ment | 


Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon, had married the 


| Conqueror's niece Judith, and though he was ac- 


quitted of any ſhare in the conſpiracy againſt Wil- 


nam, was ſoon afterwards, by the intrigues of his 
wife, who Ingulphus ſays wanted another huſband, 
brought to the block here 1075, and buried on the 


ſpot. His corps was taken up a fortnight after quite 


freſh and bleeding, and depoſited in the chapter- 
houſe at Croy land, to which abbey he had been a 
great benefaQtor, though his gifts were reſumed by 
the king. Ingulphus adds, that when his widow laid 


| a filk pall on his tomb it was puſhed off as by hands, 


Upham. 


Hamethouk, - | 
«eaſt point of [Southampton] haven, goeth a creke 
c hy north-eaſt up into the land, called commonly 


Ha mel et. 


EHu melriſe. 


of which himſelf and the whole convent were wit- 
neſſes L. He gives a pleaſant account of his tranſla- 
tion after the fire which burnt the whole abbey 
7.7%, | 


The title of marquis of Wincheſter is now enjoyed 
by Henry Powlet duke of Bolton, 11th in ſucceſſion 


from William the firſt marquis. 


At Upham near Biſhop's Waltham was born in 


1684, Dr. Young, author of the Night Thoughts, 


who died 1765. 5 5 
1 Three miles from Hamelehool that lyeth as at the 


« Hamelle creek, and of ſome Hamelle hayen, wherein 


« js a very fair road for great ſhipz. It takes name 
« of a good fiſher town called Hamelriſe, that lieth 
about a mile inward from the creek mouth, on the 


i Godwyn. a * Mon. I. 210. 5 | Willis, mit. ab. I. 123. 

m Deſc. iu. 86, 87. a Ib. P- 96. **Hiſt, II. 248. ö P P. 2, q P. 10t 
| 7 

* Lel. III 2 Tan, 163. t Lel. Ib. 0 Ib. 83. 


x Letters of Law. VI. before quoted. 
2 Lel. III. Br. 5:15 166" en 266, © 
4 Dugd. Bar. II. 383. hk G. 


L 


Langton; the reſidew of the inner part 


«* ſurer's*”, It ſtood in the middle of a large foreſt 
of its own name, and was the favorite reſidence of 


Here Arthur eldeſt ſon of 


of Wickham, who died biſhop of Wincheſter 1404, 
Archæologia I. p. 91. a curious record of its decline 
cheſter 1231, founded an abbey for Premonſtratet- 


place where the monaſtery ſtood b. This gate and 


” 


6 K. 


* left by welt. The town now longeth to the Ney 
e college in Wincheſter. It longid afore to a prior 
66 of religious men in the ſame town i.“ This ws, 
Ciſtertian priory, cell to Tirone in Frances, 
« Three miles above Hamelriſe at the Very head 
te of the creke is a good village called Budley o 
&« Botley, and to this creke by my eſtimation reſorteth B 
„the water coming from Biſhops Waltham, a pray 1 
ce townlet three miles off. Here the biſhop of Wu. Fe 
&« cheſter hath a right ample and goodly maner Place 
e motid about, and a praty brooke running hard 
eit. The maner place hath been of many yig, N 
&« building: moſt part of the three parts of the baſe 
* court was buildid of brik and timber by biſhop 
is all of 
e ſtone v.“ It was © a fair old houſe, in times paſt 
the biſhop of Wincheſter's, and now my lord trea. 


Wickham, who repaired it, and died here, It 
was demoliſhed in the civil war, and there noy 
remain only the ivy-grown walls of the great hall, 
66 by 27, and 25 feet high, and a broken tower 15 
feet ſquare, The park is now a farm v. - 1 
The little but neat village of Wickham which Le. i 
land calls“ a praty townlet*,” gave birth 1324 to 
the munificent prelate and ſkilful architect William 


At Titchfield Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Win- Ti 


ſian canons, endowed with F. 249 per annum, and 
granted at the diſſolution to Sir Thomas Wriothelley , 
who built here © a right ſtatelie houſe embattelid, 
«© and having a goodely gate and a condutte caſtelid 
« in the middle of the court of ir, in the very ſame 


fountain with a fine neglected hall are ſtill remain- 
ing: the other apartments are pulled down, and what | 
was the antient baſe court and offices ſerves for a 
houſe for Peter Delme, eſq. its preſent owner. 
Adjoining to it is a noble autient pile of ſtabling. 
Here was a park, and a grammar fchool by the river*. 
Mr. Wriotheſſey abovementioned, fon of Thomas 
Wriotheſley, York herald, was, after various other 
preferments, advanced to the office of Lord High 

Chancellor, and knighted 36 Henry VII. and! 
Edw. VI. created earl of Southampton, He died 
1581, and was buried with his wife, ſon, and other | 
deſcendants in this church, where he has a handſome | 
monument with effigies. The title ended with bis Bj 
great grandſon Thomas 1667 4. On his death this eſtate | 
came to Edward, firſt earl of Gainſborough, by mar- 
riage with Elizabeth daughter and coheir of the faid 
ear], whoſe ſon dying without iſſue male, it defcended | 
to two daughters coheirs**. Elizabeth marrying Henry | 
Bentinck the firſt duke of Portland carried it into that 
family, and the preſent duke ſold it to Mr. Delme father 
of the preſent proprietor. Here Charles I. was con- | 
cealed in his flight from Hampton Court 1647, and 
from hence he was conducted by col. Hammond to 
the Ile of Wight. It gives title of marquis to the 
duke of Portland 1716. | 4 

The caſtelle of Portchefler ſtandith three miles ! 
«by water from Porteſmouth toune . 


Account by Mr. Groſe, who has engraved a view of it. 
* Lel. III. 79. 25 LE * Ib. 79˙ I 
| 6 Lel. III. 80. Henry | 3 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


ons, removed to Southwick, valued at J. 257. 
N gouthwike is a good bigge thorough fare but no 
« celebrate market. The fame of it ſtood by the 
« yriory of blake Chanons ther, and 4 pilgrimage to 
« our Lady s.“ The caſtle is a ſquare of 440 feet, 
the area above four acres; the walls fix feet thick, 
ind in many places 16 feet high, having 13 towers, 
beſides the keep, which has four ; the pariſh church 
in the ſouth-eaſt corner of the area has great marks 
ok antiquity : a curious font and a monument of fir 
Thomas Cornwallis, groom porter to Elizabeth and 
ſames J. The caſtle belongs to Mr. Thiſtlethwaite, 
who leaſes it to the crown for French priſoners k. 

« The towne of Porteſmuth is moved from the 
« eaſt tour a forough lenght, with a mudde waulle 
« armid with tymbre, whereon be great paces 
« hoth of yren and braſen ordinauns, and this 
« peace of the waulle having a diche without 
« it renneth ſo far flat ſouth ſouth-eaſt, and is 
« the place moſt apte to defende the towne ther 
« open on the haven. There runneth a ditch 
« almoſt flat eaſt for a ſpace, and within it is a 
« wall of mud like to the other; and fo then goeth 
" « downward about the town to the circuit of a 
„ mile, There is a gate of tymbre at the northeſt 
«end of the town, and by it is caſt up an hille of 
«erth dichid, wherein be gunnes to defend the en- 
u terance into the toun by land. There is one fair 
« ſtrete in the toun from weſt to north-eaſt; there 
ais but one paroche chirche in the town. There 


Tu 


Henry J. founded at Portcheſter a priory of Auſtin 


a powerful fleet, as well as with houſes and accorſ- 
modation for a commiſſioner, and all the ſubordinate 
officets and artiſans. It gave title of ducheſs to 
Louiſe de Querouaille, ſo cteated by Charles II. 
1673, and counteſs of Fareham ; and of earl to 7b 
Wallop, whoſe grandfather was created baron Wallop 
of Farley Wallop, and viſcount Lymington 1720, 6 
Geo. I. and earl of Portſmouth 1743 16 Geo. II. 
In the reign of Richard II. the French burnt this 
town; but ſix years after the inhabitants fitted out a 
fleet which beat the French at ſea, and went up the 
Seine. In that of Henry VIII. Francis I. ſent a flect 
to ſurprize it, arid engaged the Engliſh fleet lying 
there, but could only land on the Iſle of Wight. 
Our admiral's ſhip was ſunk by the over-weight of 
her own metal, ind the French king cauſed his am- 
baſſadors to notify to his allies that he had made 
himſelf maſter of Portſmouth, A view of the town 
with the above event painted on the wall of the 
dining parlour at Cowdry was engraved by the Society 
of Antiquaries, and deſcribed by Sir Joſeph Ayloffe!, 
Edward VI. who viſited this place 15351, thus de- 
ſcribes it in his letter to his favourite Barnaby Fitz 
Patrick: “ We went to Portſmouth toune, and there 


* viewed not only the toune itſelf, and the haven, 


* but alſo divers bulwarkes as Chatertone, Haſelford, 
« with other. In viewing of wich we find the bul- 


e warkes chargeable, maſſie, wel rampared, but il 


* fauored, il flanked, and ſet in unmete places; the 
te toune weake in compariſon of that it ought to be, 
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ce to houge great, (for within the walles are faire 
«iz alſo in the weſt ſouth-weſt part of the toun a © 2nd large cloſes, and much vacant rome), the haven | 
« fair hoſpitale, ſumtyme erected by P. de Rupibus * notable, great, and ſtanding by nature eaſie to be 
« biſhop of Wincheſter i, wherein were a late x11 e fortefied. And for the more ſtrenght thereof we 


= 
—— 


— 
9 


238 
— 
——— 


« poore men, and yet vi be in it. I learnid in the 


# toun that the two towers in the haven mouth were 
; * begun by king Edward IV. and ſette forward in 

„building by Richard III. Henry VII. ended them 
ent the procuration of Fox biſhop of Wincheſter. 


« have deviſed two ſtrong caſtles on either fide of 


h the haven at the mouth thereof. For at the mouth 


« the haven is not paſt tenſcore over, but in the 
*« middel almoſt a mile over, and in lenght a mile and 
« a hauf, hable to beare the greateſt ſhip in Chriſten- 


60 „Ring Henry VII. at his firſte warres into France, dome n.“ The duke of Buckingham was ſtabbed 
A " eretted in the ſouth part of the toun 3 great bru- here by Felton 1628; and Charles II. was here mar» 
4 eng houſes to ſerve his ſhippes. The toun is bare ried to Catharine of Portugal. It is a corporation, a 
as * and little occupied iu time of peace. The ground borough, and market town. The ſtreets are broad 
er "1s made an iſle by this means; there brekith out and well. paved. A kind of ſuburb has been built 
gh em arme of the mayne haven, about a three mile Without the walls to the north on the Common, larger 


more by mariſch ground to a place caullid Portes- 
bridge two miles from Porteſmuth. Then brekith 


Avant haven and goith up alſo to Portebridge k.“ 

Portſmouth has received continual improvements 
ince our author's time as to the extent, ſtrength, and 
Wignficence of the fortifications and dock. Charles 
ll, enlarged the works which have been continually 


ire 10 extenſive that C. 20,000 has been already ex- 
ended, and though begun 1970 they are not yet 
Onleted. In time of peace the uſual garriſon in 


ler caſtle to defend the entrance of the harbour ; one 
le largeſt of his many caſtles on this coaſt. 
e harbour is ſafe from every wind, and deep 
vg for a firſt rate man of war. It is one of the 
FIpal ſtations for the royal navy of England, and 
" Uniſhed with docks wet and dry, ſtorehouſes, 


"Tin, 102. 
Mrs vetore cited, p. 11. 


s Lel. III. 82. 
& Ll, III. Br, 82. 


"above Porteſmuth, and goith up a two miles or 


*thereout another creek out of the mayn ſea or 


Ntenued to the preſent time. The preſent works 


town is 200 invalids. Henry VIII. built South. 


pevalls, and all the conveniences for fitting out 


v Lel. III. 80. 


and more populous than the town, and having its 
own chapel ſubject to the pariſh church of King ton. 
Ther is a round ſtone towr with ordinaunce at the 
« ſouth-eaſt point of the mouth of Portſmuth haven 


* almoſt double in ſtrength and quantity to that on 


© the weſt fide of the haven right again it, and there 
*« is a mighty chain of iron to draw from towr to 
©« towr. About a quarter of a mile above this towr 


is a great dock for ſhips, and in it lyith part of the 


ee ribs of the Henry Grace of Dieu, one of the largeſt 
« ſhips that hath been made in hominum' memoria®," 
The ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead between Hamp- 
ſhire and the Ile of Wight is 20 miles long, and in 
ſome places three broad. 


On the oppcſite ſide of the harbour is Goſport, a 
little village of fiſherthen in Leland's time®, and though 
a different pariſh, yet conſidered as part of Portſ- 
mouth. It is a handſome market rown of great ex- 
tent and conſiderable trade, has a freeſchool, and a 
noble hoſpital for ſick and wounded ſeamen ereQted 
on a ſpot antiently called Haar Farm; and was firſt 


h Groſt's account under his view of it, 
Archæol. III. p. 261 & le'1. 
| o Ih, 


fortified 
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oy Watblington. 


Fateham. 


Haling, 


Ienxx!. 


monly known by that name. Cæſar“ ſpeaks of the 


1 


fortified 1746. Its church is only a chapel of eaſe 


to Alverſtoke. | | 
Marblington near Havant is a village chiefly noted 
for its lords of the ſame name, ſheriffs and knights 
of the ſhire in the reigns of the three Edwards,. 
Here was a fair houſe of Sir Richard Cotton's%, 
- Fareham, two or three miles north-weſt' of Port- 
cheſter, is a ſmall and pretty market town; in Le- 
land's time it was © a fiſchar vilage*.” | 

At Haling or Haringeye was a BenediQtine priory 
cell to Jumieges in Normandy *%, _ 


In theſe parts Dr. Gale* places about the river 


Itchen a people of the Iczni diſtin from thoſe com- 


I cenimagni or Cenimagni, deſcended probably from 


Warnford, 


| the Cenimanni in Gaul, as neighbours to the Segon- 


tiaci; and Dr. Gale ſuppoſes the names of Meanſloke, 
Meanborough, and Mean, to be the remains of the 
antient name of Cenimagni **. He adds that Ptolemy 
places Portus Magnus among the Icenimagni, which 
is not true, for Ptolemy - never mentions them. Mr. 
Horſley reads Iceni, Cangi, or Iceni Regni*, 

At Warnford remains a ſhell 52 by 48 and near 
30 feet high, with four well-proportioned columns 


with their baſes and capitals entire, and the doors 
round arched. It is called Ring John's houſe and the 


Old Houſe, and ſtands in lord Clanricard's garden, 


about 20 yards weſt from the preſent church, whoſe 


walls run nearly parallel with it. Mr. Windham, 


in his account of it accompanied with elevations and 


a plan /, ſuppoſes it the original church of this place, 


built by Wilfrid archbiſhop of York, when he re- 
tired to theſe parts 679, from the reſentment of Eg- 


_  frid king of Northumberland, and that Port rebuilt 


it on a new plan. On the north fide of the preſent 


_ pariſh church is this inſcription : 


Ade hic de Portu folis benedicat ab ortu 
Gens cruce fignata per quem fic ſum renovata. 


Three lines over the ſouth porch in deep cut capitals, 
partly Saxon partly Roman, ſhew Wilfrid to have 
been the original builder of this church: 


in this county at the furvey®. 
Ihe churches of We/ Meon and Droxford are cu- 


 Fratres orate, prece veſtra ſanctiſicate 
Templi factores, ſeniores, & juniores, 
Mil frid fundavit, bonus Adam fic renovavit. 
Adam de Port, baron of Baſing, lived t. Henry 
II. and John: his grandfather Hugh held 55 manors 


rious Saxon remains. | 


Petersfield is a market and borough town, and a 


great thoroughfare from London to Portſmouth, 
It gave title of baroneſs to the ducheſs of Portſmouth 
t. Charles II. At Butſer hill, two miles ſouth of this 


place, Aubrey places a great camp. 
Mr. Camden as well as later antiquaries muſt have 
uſed very incorrect copies of Alfred's will; the real 
words running thus: J 1c com ꝑynendiq do bam hiy 
æd ceodhe Þ hyhme ceopan on ba zepad þe þe ae p- 


ecyeden hæpoon, &c. *© And I am a ſuppliant to 


« the convent at Ceodre, that they him [ ] 
& will elect on the conditions that we formerly agreed 
«© upon with the land at Kiwton, and that which 


e thereto belongeth. Then follow Cantucton, Bed- 


winde, Peveſey, Heyborn, Sutton, Leodride, Awel- 


ton “. | 


* Mag Brit. 

t Ant. It. p. 309. 

y Archzol. V. p. 357. 
| d Saxon Chronicle, 

Tanner, 168. 


7 


1 Edw, VI. letters, ib. 
u B. G. V. 19. 
* Dugd. Bar. I. 463. 


Lodon riſes weſt of the town. 


; 6 Camden, Hiſt. of Eliz. | 
Mach. Par, 1684. p. 721. Tan. B. B. 430. 


| Baſing is famous for a bloody battle $71 between » 
the Saxons under king Ethered and his brother $ I 
fred, and the Danes, who got the victory b. % vi 
Paulet earl of Wincheſter died 1572 aged 97, hays 
ſeen 103 perſons deſcended from him e. He ua; 2 
ated treaſurer by Mary, and held the office 30 Years; 
and being aſked how he preſerved himſelf in that place 
through ſo many changes of government replied, a 
being a willow and not an oak .“ He was buried 


the church here, as were his deſcendents, His great 


grandſon n marquis of Wincheſter made his noble 


houſe here (the largeſt of any ſubje&'s) a garriſon 
for Charles I. It endured a two years ſiege under i 
lord, and being at length taken by treachery 164; 
was plundered, and burned to the ground. All that 
now remains is the ſcite, which is circular like a keep 
with an area in the middle, and the garden walls, 
The marquis died 1674, and was buried at Engle. 
field in Berks adjoining, where his family had an- 
other magnificent houſe, ſo much moderniſed by a 
deſcendant of his by his ſecond wife as ſcarce to he 


known for what it once was. His ſon Charles yas 


his lineal deſcendant. | 
Baſingſtoke adjoining is a good market town, a cor. . 


created duke of Bolton, and that honor is enjoyed by 


poration, and great thoroughfare, inhabited by corn- 


factors and malſters. It has a handſome church, built 


under the auſpices of biſhop Fox, on the ſpandrils 
of whoſe north chancel door is the inſcription en. 


graved in pl. XI. fig. 2. The chancel (whoſe por. 


tico preſerves the date of the new nave) with the 


veſtry and library adjoining are parts of the old 


church. The library was the chapel of St. Stephen, 


In this church lies buried the mother of Walter de 


Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, the munificent founder 
of Merton college, with others of his kindred, A 


chantry was founded for them in St. Stephen's chapel. | 


Walter de Merton had large property and connettions 
here. Sir George Wheeler, the great traveller into 
the Eaſt, was vicar of this church. The advowſon, 
having been parcel of Selbourn priory, was granted 
to Magdalen college, Oxford, by the founder biſhop 
William of Wainflete. | 


Henry III. founded an hoſpital at Baſingſtoke at 


the deſire of Walter de Merton, for aged prieſts, pa- 


ticularly from his college at Oxford after its fout- | 
dation*, Of this collegiate hoſpital, founded in 
1261, part of the chapel roof lately remained, pat- 


nelled with Merton college arms in the interſeftions, } 


and one of the Gothic windows ſtopped up. Ile 
walls were of flint, Every mark of its antiquity vas 
deſtroyed by a new brick building about 1778. Mr- 


Warton in 1770 communicated to the late Rev. Mr, 


Samuel Loggan, head maſter of Holy Ghoſt ſchool at 
Baſingſtoke, who died about 1775, and had made 


large collections for a hiſtory of Hampſhire, ſome | 


Charters and other notices of this ſociety. Here was | 
born John de Baſingſtoke, a learned Grecian, arch | 


deacon of Leiceſter, and intimate friend of Mat- 


thew Paris and biſhop Groſthead, who firſt introduced q 
the Greek numerals into England, and died 12525 
and Richard White, profeſſor at Dovay, who wrote 
the early Britiſh Hiſtory in eleven books, ſeren of 
them printed at Arras 1597, 12mo b. The my 


Weſt of this town, and north of the road, Av 
T 3. 199. ; 
| * * fd Lg art. ſeen, 
See Wiſc's Ader, p. 76. 
| 25 6 Dodd. Bar, II. 376. 8 
| * Pits, P- B06. 
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prey! puts a Roman camp. It is Daniſh, and what 
Taylor's map calls Winclerſbarrow, properly Winclerſ- 
bury; and the ſame map puts a camp on the hills 
der Chilton Candover. WY | 
Hackwood, near this town, is the ſeat of the duke 
of Bolton, with a beautiful park. | 

Jule Vine was poſſeſſed by the family of Brocas, till 
Tilliom firſt lord Sandes recovered it, and built the 
houſe here, and the chapel of the Holy Ghoſt at Ba- 
ſnoſtoke, where he was buried 1542. His great 
wrandion Henry loſt his life in the King's cauſe 1644, 
ind the title being extinct has been claimed by the 
family of Mill of Mottisfont, of whom fir John 
married Margaret daughter of Henry abovementioned 
ind 6fter of Edwin laſt lord Sandys of the Vine, who 
oft him his whole eſtate, | | 

sir William Sandes, knight, (chamberlain and 
privy counſellor ro Henry VIII. who created him lord 
Sandes), and biſhop Fox, obtained the king's leave to 
fond at Baſingſtoke a free chapel and guild of the 
Holy Ghoſt, with a prieſt to officiate in the chapel and 
teach in the ſchool. It was diſſolved 37th of the ſame 
reign, Cardinal Pole reſtored its eſtates, and they 
were again ſeized in the civil war, but reſtored again 


Tue chapel has been in ruins ever ſince the civil war; 
only part of the eaſt and ſouth wall remain, with a 
once beautiful hexangular tower and ſtaircaſe at the 


for its founder, and both the ſchool and chapel have 
deen too much neglected ever ſince 1073 i. The late 


the florid Gothic. 


| Benediftines, cell to St. Vigor's abbey at Ceraſy, Nor- 
mandy, to which it was given by Adam de Port, one of 
the barons of the exchequer t. Henry 1. * | 
At Oakeley in this neighbourhood was born William 
Wareham, archbiſhop of Canterbury from 1 504 


10 15340. 


name of Silcheſter for euphony, and ſo it was called 


as in Caer narvonſhire; and both cities are aſcribed 
to Conſtantine; or it may have been called S Went, 
Se Wont, Se Gont ; for that word ſeems to have begun 


the lake of the Segontil ®, Dr. Gale on Anto- 
ninus, p. 135, ſays the MSS. read Vindini from 
Vindinum in Gaul, the chief city of the Aulerci 
Cnenagni, who ſettled here, and that the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this name is retained in many places here- 
abouts beginning with Nin. He thinks Conſtantine 
hun. might have been proclaimed emperor here from 
the number of his coins found here, and that this may 
be Ravenna's ANDAOREON®, q. d. ARDAONEON, 
rom Oneon and Arduenna, Celtic for a foreſt; 
Whence Sylchefter, q. d. Slvecheſter. This is poor 
Qmology blending Roman and Saxon. Better is 


ch or fortification, Horſley in his eſſay on the lti- 
unry* transfers Vin PoNIS to Farnham, and gives 
icbeſter the name of CaLLEVA. Whatever was its 
Mon. Brir, | 
Gale MS, n. 


bere is a later plan in Taylor's map of the county. 
170. which is a groſs miſtake; for it is ſeptangular. 


with the ſchool 1670 by the care of biſhop Morley. 


ſouth-weſt corner. Here are no remains of a tomb 


erection of this chapel ſeems to have made Mr. 
Camden take notice of the paintings, which other- 
wiſe were not uncommon on older chapel roofs. The 
building was moſt elegantly finiſhed in the ſtyle of 


At Weſt Sherburn near Baſingſtoke was a priory of 


S? ſeems to have been affixed to Onion the antient 


Segont ; or the name of the river might be Seiont, 


with a W. and ſo Winander in Lancaſhire will be 


that which derives it from Sel, great, q. d. the Great 


See Loggon's Hiſtory of it, 1742. 8vo. 
n Which Stuk. It. J. 172, places at Andover. 


OL, J. | O | 0 


HA WP 3 HH ME 


Roman name, here are great Roman remains. Le— 
land P fays the wall is about two miles in compals, 
with four gates, and contained 3 fields or 80 acres 
within, with the manor place itlelf, and the church : 
the houſes ſtand without the wall: “the corn in theſe 
fields is marvellous fair to the eye, and ready to ſhew 
e perfecture ir decayeth, owing to the foundations on 
* which it grows. On the wall grow ſome oaks of 
« ten cart load the piece: the ground within almoſt 
level with the wall: the wall without is in ſome 
* places ſix or ſeven fect high.” Mr. Ward, who 
ſurveyed it 1748, and whole plan we have copied 
PI. XI. fig. 3. makes the circumference near one mile 
and a half, and the area above 100 acrcs9, 

Dr. Stukeley ſays it is a parallelogram* 2600 


by 20co feet, facing the cardinal points; the north 
wall moſt intire. The wall conſiſts of nine unequal 


ſides, built of rows of ſtones and flints alternately, and 
ſome in the herring bone faſhion; its greateſt height 


is about 18 feet, and its thickneſs 15 feet. The 


ditch in ſome places 10 or 12 yards over. It has 
4 gates, and 2 openings lately made for waggons on 
the north-eaſt ſide. The ſtreets are traceable, of 
which the four principal lead to the gates, and foun- 
dations on each fide : one area which they incloſed, 


| probably the forum, was 27 feet by 16, and in it 


foundations of freeſtone three feet thick, as of a 
larger ſtructure, in or near which were foundations 
of an altar about three feet by four and three high, 
ſurrounded with wood-aſhes. and coals; other rooms 
33 by 28. Mr. Ward mentions traces of a fountain, 
and an arch of a ſewer or ſally port called Oxion hole, 
A ſtone was found here with this imperfect inſcription: 
DEO HER 
SA EGON 
T. TAMMON 
S AEN. TAMMON 
VITALIS 
OB HONO. 


thus ſupplied by Mr. Ward : DI, 


« Deo Herculi Segontiacorum Titus Tammonins 

„ Senius Tammonius Vitalis cornicularius honoris 
* cauſa dedicarunt, or rather * Sxnii Tammonii 

„Vitalis filius ob honorem,“ &c. which not only 


fixes Vindonum the city of the Segontiaci at this 
place, but ſhews that Tammonius was a name of con- 


ſideration in this town. This ſtone was incloſed in 


a braſs frame and border, which were found afterwards, 
and all together ſeem to have been fixed in the remple 


whoſe foundations are above deſcribed. Mr. Foote 
rector of Yoxal by Lichfield had both out of Dr. 
Mead's collection, and they are now in the poſſeſſion 


of Mr. Duane, See Pl. XI, fig. 4 and 5, The in- 
ſcription given by Camden was afterwards at Coning- 
ton, according to Horſey * ; but it is nor with the re- 
maining ones from that place at Trinity college, 


Cambridge. In 1732, as they were grubbing up a 
crabtree on the top of the wall, they found this im- 


perfect inſcription : 
IVLIAE AVG 
VST. MAT. SE 
NATVS ET 
CASTRO. 
M'SABINVS 
VICTOR OB © 


k Tan. 160. 


1 Godwin, 
„ P. 58, 


It. VI. 54. 
P. 332, who miſread Tam, Tamphiolus, 
Which 
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1 
which Mr. Ward * ſays is now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and refers to Julia Domma, wife of Severus, 
or Julia Mammea, mother of Alexander, who both 
have theſe titles on coins and inſcriptions. Stair, who 
keeps a public houſe at Aldermaſton adjoining, has 
a great collection of coins, both braſs and filver, from 
Julius Ceſar to the lateſt emperors found hereabouts, 


and ſome gold and ſilver Britiſh : two onyx ſeals, one 


with a cock picking out of a cornucopia, the other 
only ZACP. Of the Roman coins found here one 
of the rareſt is a gold Allectus, rev. Apollo with 
a whip and globe, at his feet two captives 
ORIENS AVG. ML. and gold ones of Valentinian 
and Arcadius. One ſpot called Silver hill, where 


are foundations' of ſome large buildings, has yielded 


a great quantity of ſilver coins. In or near the 
remple above-mentioned, Stair told me he found 
twelve or more pedeſtals without inſcriptions, and 
fragments of ſtone ſtatues too imperfect to bring 


away. Ile ſhewed mea ſmall alabaſter head of a man, 


Mr. Gregory of Newbury had the lower part of 


with curled hair about three inches high, and ſaid 


another of lead and copper mixed, and that many 


copper penates had been found; he had a ſword 
with two ſerpents encircling the hilt found within the 
walls. . , 

| Here are alſo found pieces of lead pipes, keys, 
thimbles, ſwords, maſon's tools, ſaws, bells, neck- 


laces of blue beads or links, and pieces of pillars 
uſed as mill ſtones; and I ſaw ſeveral bits of gutter 


tiles in a field juſt within the ſouth gate. A fibula 
found here is engraved Gent. Mag. 1774, p- 512. 
« The houſe jult by the caſtle is called the Caſtle 


«farm; the caſtle is in Mortimer pariſh,” Near 


the farm houſe door I ſaw a large capital; 


- another ſtood by the barn, and a mill-ſtone which 
| ſeems to have been part of a pillar. Juſt without 


Pi. 4K ſig. 6. ; 


the wall, at the north-eaſt corner, and 100 yards * 


off, is an amphitheatre, like that at Dorcheſter, 
now a pond ; both the wall and ſeats a mixture 


of clay and gravel ;\ the wall about 20 yards thick 


below the ſeats, and decreaſing gradually to four 
yards at the top. There are five rows of ſeats 


above one another at the diſtance of fix feet on the 


Quarley, croſſes the river at Port town, and goes in 


Nope: it has two entrances, one towards the town, 


the other oppoſite, and the area is about 50 yards 
A military road called Lonbant and 


by forty. #- 
Grimſdite n, pitched with flints, runs from the ſouth 
gate of the town. to the north gate of Wincheſter*. 
Another called the Portevay leads from the ſouth gate 
of Silcheſter by Andover by the camps at Egbury and 


a line to the eaſt gate of Old Sarum®. A conſidera- 
ble one on Mortimer heath runs at right angles to 
the Bath road, and points to the town, ſided by 
tumuli, of which numbers are in the neighbourhood. 
On digging for gravel on Mortimer heath were found 


| horns of ſtags and elks, a flint ax, and ſubterraneous 


timber. The ſame diſcoveries have been made in 
digging for peat in Brimton-marſb, about three miles 
off. | | | 


« The lordſhip yn hole without that chat lyith 
« without the waulles is a FL. 37. by the yere. This 


lande, after the conqueſt, cam to one Blueth, and 


then one of the Bluethes levyng no ſunnes, the 


* MS, addit. to Horſley, Vaillant Num. præſt. Spon Rech. Cur. diff, 12. p. 182. Gruter ccLxxT. 6. Horſley Cumb. li, Occo. Ori. 


CCLXiX. Fe CCLXV. 2 | 


» Hearne ſrom Mr. Loveday. Lel. It. VI. 524, 
* 800 feet. Stuk. | Y Stuk. 


> Lel. ubi ſup. „ © Taylor's Map. 
E f Holland. . * . 
Ib. 169. ad N F Dugd. Bar, I. 16. 


3 


L 


half a mile from that village a bank and ditch of fe. 


wort *. 


| King John's Bower, Near Eaſt Woodhay, north. welt Ef 


and juſtly puts both theſe laſt on the line of the 


Wight. Dr. Stukeley s ſays juſt before he de- 


where by the cal he means the ſtation or Roman town. 
= Ward, Phil. Tranſ. 574. 
4 It. I. 171. 


G @. 


&« land not entaylid to the heyre male cam by mar. 
* riage to one Peter de Cuſance, Knight, and age. 
&* to one Edmund Baynard, comyng out of the houſe 
« of the Baynards of Eſſex ®*.” 

At about 3oo yards from the walls is a bank and 
ditch covering near two thirds of the city, and about 
one mile and half to the north-weſt near 3 {mall 
village called tb? Soak are remains of a camp, and 


veral miles extent, which may be part of a R 
road to Spinæ. | 

Lichfield is a village remarkable only for having li 
the ſame uame and etymology with the city and 
biſhoprick. A camp and ſeven barrows in this ot the 
next pariſh of Burrough Clere are ſigns of a battles, 
This camp is that probably on Ladle hill mentioned 
by Gibſon and Stukeley d, a ſquare, Roman one in 1 
park within half a mile of Sidmanton, where grows 
Polygonum Germanicum, German knotgrals or Knayel, 
and Hieracium murorum, French or Golden Lugg- 


Oman 


Within a mile of King's Clere is an antient ſquare iq 
camp, and ſome remains of a large building taid to have 
been a caſtle '*, By it Fremantle in a park where tn 
king John much hunted f. Here is a place called 


from hence, on the edge of Berks, four miles from A 
Newbury, is a ſquare camp called Wallborough, or bury, 
by Aubrey Corn hill, The other camp at Burgh 
Clere he places on Beacon hill near High Clere, 


hill. From the laſt of theſe is a very clear proſpett 
north to Cuck hamſlow hill, where wes another bea- 
con, eaſt to Keading, and ſouth to Hai.pſhire and 


ſcended the great ridge of hills overlooking Andover | 
he croſſed a ditch like Wanſdike extending as far as | 
he could ſee with a ſmall foſs and great bank on its 
ſouth fide, which he ſuppoſed ſome diviſion among 
the antient Britans. Of this ſort might be the 
Silcheſter or Soak ditch before mentioned. 
In the north-eaſt corner of the county at Hartley 
Wintney, near Hartford bridge, was a Ciſtertian nuv- 
nery, founded in the Conqueror's reign, valued at 
{+ 43. per a num. 
At Elvetham adjoining. was the ſeat of the earl of 
Hertford, where queen Elizabeth was magniſicently en- 
tertained in her progreſs 1591, of which an account 
was printed that year. It belongs now to Sir Henry 
Calthorpe, knight of the Bath, who has conſiderably | 
reduced the old manſion. . 1 
Bramſhill houſe adjoining, built by the laſt lord 
Zouch in a bleak and barren plain, and part deſ- 
troyed by fire in Fuller's time, is a noble manſion of 
the ſame age belonging now to the Reverend dit 
Richard Cope, bart. D. D. In this park archbiſhop 
Abbot hunting, 1620, accidentally ſhot the keeper, 
who bled to death in an hour's time. 
At Andewell, or Enedwell, between Baſingſtoke 
and Hartford bridge, was an alien priory, cell 2 
Tyrone in Normandy, as early as John or Hepry Ill“ 
It now belongs to Wincheſter college. | 
In the reign of Ethelbert & 60 Ofric is ſuppoſed to 1 
have been earl of Southampton“, though the Saxon 4 
Chronicle and Simeon Dunelm. only call him ealdoſi· 


7 . Archaeol. L, g7o 
Lethieuilher 4 "brey Mon. bit 


* Tauuer, 159 


e Ray's Syn. p. 45. 
1 It. I. 171. 
| man 


man pamrunreine and dux Hantunienſium, when he 
defeated the Danes. 1 . 1 
Thomas Moriot heſtey, whoſe father and uncle were 
both heralds as himſelf was Falcon herald, being 
created earl of Southampton 1 Edward VI. roſe 
through ſeveral high poſts to the office of chancellor 
on the death of lord Audley 36 Henry VIII. which 
ws taken from him 4 Edward VI. in which year he 
Jed, and was buried firſt at St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
but removed by his ſon Henry to Tichfield, where 
both he and his ſon, who died 1581, 23 Elizabeth, 
have fair monuments, His grandſon Henry figured. 


1 Dogd. Bar. II. 383385 · 


in the Low country wars, and died at Bergenopzoom 


1624, 22 James I. His fon Thomas was lord high 
treaſurer of England 12 Charles Il. and died 1667 
leaving no iſſue male though thrice married!. Barbara 


143 


Grandiſon dutcheſs of Cleveland, who died 1709, 


being created counteſs of Southampton 27 Charles II. 
the title of duke of Southampton, with thoſe of baron 
of Newbury and earl of Chicheiter, was conferred 


by the king on Charles Fitzroy her ſon ®, who died 
1730, and was ſucceeded by his only ſon William. 
He died 1774, and the title is extinct. 


m Ib. II. 484. 


8 UI ww ww fi 


AMDEN'S etymology of the name of this 


ol the Weſt Saxons, ravaged the iſland A. D. 686. 


Wh! 


A iſland is not univerſally agreed to. For though 
Ninnius a Britan calls it Guith, it was after the 
coming in of the people whom our hiſtorians call 
Jute, and the Saxons Jorap and Judna cynn: and at the 
{ame time all agree that this iſland fell to their ſhare 
on the expulſion of the Britans. Bede expreſsly 


' names them Vize, which the Saxon idiom would make 


ſte: and Bede's tranſlator calls the Jutes who 
came over Leatar, which points out their original 
from the Getze, or Goths of Germany, In Edward 
the Confeſſor's laws they are called Guli, which Spel- 
man? (as we have already feen) obſerves by the cuſtom 
of changing Gu into Wy or Wi becomes Myti or Witi, 
and with the Saxon aſpiration Pihd and Pihxland. If 
the names may be thus reconciled without ſtraining, we 
may naturally imagine that this people would call 
their Divi//on after their own name: as the Saxons 


and Angles, the two other ſharers, conferred their 


names on their reſpeCtive allotments. Cedwalla, king 


Mr. Horſley © doubts if Veſpaſian really atchieved 
all that has been aſcribed to him in this ifland, as it 
muſt from the progreſs of the Roman arms have 
been done after Claudius qui:ted Britain, or by a 


detachment, which indeed is no more than Suetonius“ 
words imply 4. 


Ihe air of this iſland is pleaſant and healthy, and > 
| ie inhabitants live to a great age. The ſoil is re- 


markably fruitful; the north part affording excellent 
paſture, and the ſouth being a fine corn country. A _ ; 
nge of downs runs through the middle from eaſt 

to weſt, which feeds great numbers of ſheep remarks 
ale for the fineneſs of their wool, Among the na- 
ral productions is here found the milk-white to- 
bacco-pipe clay, of which large quantities are an- 
tually exported, and a fine white ſand for drinking 
Baſſes; and in Alum bay on the north fide of the 
Needles conſiderable quantities of native alum. Here 
ue alſo ſeveral mineral ſprings. This iſland is ob- 
ſerved to bear more corn in one year than the inha- 
biants can conſume in eight, ſo that they annually 

Port great quantities of it. Here are two parks 

Fell ſtocked with deer, but only one foreſt of Park- 


(5 36. 


». >< F. 


„„ 


hurſ conſiſting of about 3000 acres, which obliges 


the inhabitants to import wood. The river Mede, 
which empties itſelf into the ſeabetween Eaſt and Weſt 


Mede . 


Cowes, whoſe two caſtles (the former now entirely de- 


moliſhed) defended its harbour*, divides the iſland 


into two hundreds. It contains three market towns, 


thirty pariſhes, and about 18000 inhabitants. Ihe 
government of the iſle is conſidered as a poſt of great 


truſt and honour, and moſt commonly veſted in a 


perſon of the firſt military rank as general or admiral, 
and at leaſt a regiment is kept in garriſon in diflerent 


the making of Domeſday ſurvey were the king, the 


biſhop of Wincheſter, the church of St. Nicholas; 


The principal poſſeſſors of lands in this iſland at 


the abbies of Lyra and Wilton, William Fitz Stur, 


William and Goſceline Fitz Azor, &. _ 
Newport is a corporation, market and borough town, 


well ſituated on Cowes river nearly in the centre of 


the iſland. It is famous for the treaty between 


Charles I. and the parliament commiſſioners held in 


the freeſchool 1648, ſoon followed by his trial, Ir 


gave title of earl to Mountjoy Blount, natural fon of 


Charles Blount earl of Devon. He was ſo created 


4 Charles I. having been made lord Mountjoy of Ire- 


land by James I. and 3 Charles I. lord Mountjoy of 
Thurveſton in the county of Derby. 'George Blount his 


Newport. 


ſon ſucceeded him 1664, and his brother Charles ſuc- 


ceeded him, and was ſucceeded by his brother Henry. 


The laſt died unmarried 1679, and the title became 


extinct fl. Thomas Mindſor Hickman, ſon of Thomas 


earl of Plymonth by a ſecond wife, was; by William 
III. created viſcount Windſor in Ireland, and by 


Anne, lord Mountjoy in the iſle of Wight. He died 
1738, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Herbert, with 


whom the title became extin& 1758, Near Newport 
was 4 priory or hoſpital of St. Croſs ſubje& to the 
abbey of Tirone in Frances. 1 | 
At Merewell near Newport was a college of four 
prieſts, founded by biſhop Blois, and augmented by his 
ſucceſſors; and in the church in the park here was a 
chantry kl. At St. Croſs was an hoſpital, cell to Tirone 
abbey in France before 1155 i. Ee oj hr open 
Cariſbrook caſtle is ſeated on an eminence overlookin g 


1 Gloflar, in voce; In ſupport of a opinion that this iſland was the 7s, to which Diodorus Siculus ſays the Britans carried the tin; 
1 | : 


4 R. Worlley's Hitt. of Wight, p. 14-17. 
6. P. 31 


5 : 3 Pl SOS | d Veſp. C. 4» 
in, Le Neve's MS, n. on Dugd: Bar, I. 521. pen. Editor. Worſley, P. 15. 


C Worlley, p. 47. 


t Woilley, p. 181. Ne. . 


its 


Merewell. 


St. Croſs, 


Cariſbrook, 
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| Newton. 
E Yarmouth, : 


Sherp nor | 
caſtle. 


Appledre- 
comb, 


So dmill. 


Burton. 


beſieged it in vain 1377. 


more modern fortification probably built by queen 
Elizabeth, ſaid to be a mile and half in circum- 


ſeat of fir Richard Worſley, bart. 


IN 


its village. If we believe Dr. Stukeley, it was built 


by and called after Carauſius. We have the evidence 


of Domeſday * that it was built ſoon after the Conqueſt; 
indeed ſome have ſuppoſed by Richard de Rivers, 
whoſe ſon held it out againſt Stephen, The French 
It was the burial place of 
Witgar 334, and the ſcene of Charles I's im- 
priſonment 13 months m. Some great repairs were done 


to the caſtle by queen Elizabeth, as the date 1398. 
E. R. 40 ſhews over the outer gate. The area is 


about one acre and a half; the old door and wicket 
opening into the. ard ſtill remain. Here 1s a diſuſed 
chapel and burial ground: the revenues of this chapel 
ariſe from a farm in the iſland, whoſe tythes are 


. 12. per annum. The caſtle itſelf makes the pariſh 


of St. Nicholas, 
north-weſt they ſhew the window whence Charles 
twice attempted to eſcape. The governor's houſe, 
which has ſeveral handſome apartments, has ever ſince 
the laſt war been converted into an hoſpital for 


In a ruinous exterior wall on the 


| ſoldiers. The keep is aſcended to by 72 ſteps, and 
affords a moſt extenſive proſpect, except to the Weſt, 
The well, ſaid to be 300 feet deep, is now filled with 


rubbiſh. 
another tower called Montjoy's, whoſe walls in ſome 


In the ſouth-eaſt angle are remains. of 


Places are eighteen feet thick. Theſe towers appear 
much older than the reſt of the caſtle: the ramparts 


between them are about twenty feet high and eight 


thick. Here is another well upwards of 200 feet 


deep; a pin thrown into it is near four ſeconds in 
falling, and ſends up a ſurpriſing loud found when it 
ſtrikes the water. The old caſtle is included in a 


ference; an irregular pentagon with 5 baſtions and 
a deep ditch w. Here is til] a governour and a garriſon. 
Here was a convent of Black monks, founded by 


William Fitz Osborne, cell to Lyra, afterwards to 


Montgrace in Yorkſhire, and to Sheen in Surrey. 


Newton is a mean market and borough town, with 
the beſt haven in the iſland, | 


Yarmouth is a well built and populous town, being 


a corporation and borough, and having a market and 


caſtle. Sherpnor caſtle, or Cary's Sconce, built by 
fir George Carey, is about a mile weſt of Yarmouth, 
oppoſite to Hurſt caſtle, Ro 

At Appledrecomb in Godſhill pariſh was a cell of Be- 


nedictine monks, founded by Iſabella de Fortibus 


about the end of Henry 111.”s reign, ſubjected to 
Monteſburg abbey in Normandy, and diſſolved among 
the alien priories by Henry V.? It is now the ſuperb 


Cod ill is mentioned in Domeſday, The church, 
ſituate on a hill, has ſeveral monuments of the 


Worſleys, an antient Lancaſhire family, who ſettled - 


here in the reign of Henry VIII. 4 | 

At Burton near Weſt Cowes was a priory of Auſtin | 
canons as early as Edward.I. But in the year 1275, 
this houſe was made a college, or oratory, dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, for a ſociety of chaplains, or 


k P. 52. b. Itis there called Alwin/func [Avington] on which manor it. is. Worſley, p. 41. ap. x. p. vi. 


Mr. Brereton to the Society of Antiquaries 1775, Spurs were worn in thoſe days as the appendages to the dreſs of a gentleman, 
were of braſs, and had been gilt, but plain and unornamemed. The bow was of very narrow dimenſions, 


watch which the king gave him as the army were carrying him to Hurſt caſtle. 


n Worſley. Ib. p. 41. 45. To 
4 Worlley, p. 212. | 
t Worſley, p. 274. 
'y Worlley, p. 177. 


Letter from Benj. Cook, eſq; to Mr. Collinſon at 8 I, 1736-9, Archacol. IV. 113! 


> Worlley, p. 220, 


They gave their lands to St, Mary's college Wincheſt 


cious road where men of war often ride, was an alien 
priory of Cluniac monks before 11555, 


— A ; [ 
prieſts, under the government of an arch- prich. . 
Warton has a copy of the ſtatutes of this latter q 


: | . ater foun. 
dation, dated 1275, which are long 


and curiouz. 


t. Henry VI. X 
At. St. Helen's point, which gives name to x ſpa. 8. 
. 


al 
Brading, ſouth-weſt of St. Helens, was once a l ti 
market town. Two miles ſouth of it is on a bay of It Alope! 
own name ſtands Sandown eaſtle, the ſtrongeſt in the den 8 
iſland, and well garriſoned. call "Y 
The town of H. Cococs indifferently built but wel to 
peopled, owes its origin to its excellent harbour, th 
| The lofty white rocks called the Needles have been Atriple 
disjoined from the weſt point of the iſland by the 0 
waſhing of the ſea. They were formerly three i P 
number; but about ſeven years ago the talleſt gf Atrop⸗ 
them called Lot's Wife, which roſe 120 feet above low in 
water mark, and in ſhape reſembled a needle, being Bromu 
undermined by the conſtant efforts of the waves, orer. e 
ſet and totally diſappeared *. | 5 Caucal 
On St. Catharine's hill above Male, 750 feet above 8.0 P. 
high water mark, at the back of the illand, is St, Cu. "i Cinera 
tharine's tower, an octagon building, ſquare within 1 
27 feet high, the ſides four feet wide, which ſerved Confer 
the purpoſe of chapel tower and beacon and here had Con 
been an hermitage before 1312 w. e — 
At Quarrer, or Arreton, Baldwin de Redvers, earl Q fer: 
of Devon, founded 1132 a houſe of Ciſtertiang, Conval 
val. C. 134. per annum . The refeQory remains in- Ne 
tire converted into a barn”. The quarries near this Daphn 
place furniſhed ſtone for building Wincheſter cathe- 3 
dral both to Walkelyn and Wickham:. Droſer 
MWe have engraved in Pl. XI. f. 6. two braſs weapons Franke 
found 1735-6, with ſeveral others of different ſhapes o 
near a marle pit about the middle of the iſland q Tucus 
Arreton down in Arreton pariſh, and Haſeley manor . — 
belonging to Richard Fleming, eſq. They lay in te. — 
gular order, the axes on the ſpear heads, about a foot | — 
deep on the brow of a hill, about 200 yards from the Ss 
front of an intrenchment ſuppoſed Roman; and at — 
ſome diſtance on the ſame hill are two large barrows, — 
which may be preſumed to contain the remains of the — ( 
owners of theſe arms, which may be Gauliſh, and rc 
have belonged to the Roman auxiliaries “. Mr. Cay Galiun 
comparing theſe with ſuch inſtruments on Roman in 
altars in the north, found them agree, and thence in. Gential 
ferred they were Roman. In 1759 were found juſt Hernia 
under ground at Newport two Roman coins, one in- 1 
ſcribed, TIBERIVS CAESAR DIVI AVGVSTI. Hyper 
FIL. AVGYSTVS. Rev. PONTIFEX MAX. a 
 IMVS. The other had on one fide a galley with a to 
croſs at the ſtern, and on the reverſe a cippus fur- lava 
mounted by a globe croſs; a coin of the lower wn 
empire, 5 | lane 
In digging down the bank to fill up the mont a 
round Stenbury houſe 1727 were found ten urns © 
different compoſition, ſhape, and fize, filled with 
aſhes and burnt bones b. 
t Saxon Chronicle. 
m The ſpurs laft worn by this prince, and taken off by the under keeper of this caſtle when he was removed to Hurit, were henna tf 
which ſhews the king's foot Wi 
flender, the rowels larze, but very blunt and of brafs, as were alſo the buckles and ſwivels.— James Worley, eſq; of Stenbury has the 
9 G. Tanner, 189. P Tanner, 168. Worſley, p. 219, 
r Tan. 169. Worſley, 177. | Tan. 163. Worlley, 180. 1999 8161. 
Tan. 170, Weng, p. 246. Gent. Mag. 1957, p. 176. | Kan, 19% 
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Frankenia laevis. 


"LS EE © 


Rare 


Agaricus fimetarius. Egg Agaric; On dunghills 
and rubbiſh, and in meadows: between Rood- 
lane and Somerſet- bridge, Portſmouth. 

Alopecurus « ariſtatus Monſpelienſis. Bearded Fox-tail 
oraſs; in rhe moiſt paſtures of this county, near 
the ſalt-works, and an antient houſe called Dray- 
ton, about two miles from Port/mouth over againſt 
the Iſle of Wight. 

auiplex littoralis S. A variety of Graſs. leaved 
Orach; on rubbiſh, and on the ſea ſhore: at 

Poriſmouth. 

Atropa Belladona. Deadly — or Dine; 
in Up- -Park. | 

Bromus erectus G ar venſis. Corn Brome-graſs; at 

Southampton among corn. 

Caucalis latifolia. Purple flowered great baſtard 
Parſley ; in corn fields: about Crux Eaſton. 

Cineraria alpina. Mountain Ragwort; in moun- 


tainous meadows : near Baſingſtoke and Andover. 


Conferva pellucida. Tranſparent 


Conferva; on ſubmarine 
— multifida. Tufted Cons {rocks and ſtones. 
ferva ; 


Convallaria multiflora, Solomon's ſeal; in the woods | 


near Bramdean. 


Daphne Mezerium. Spurge Olive in the woods 
near Andover plentifully. | 

Drlera Anglica, Great Sundew; on boggy —_ 

Smooth ſea Heath; in ſea marſhes 

of a clay ſoil : near Portſmouth, 

Fucus abrotanifolius. Jointed Fucus; 

— fibroſus. Fennel-leaved Fucus; hon Re ane 

— albidus, White Fucus; | | 

— bifidus, Bifid Fucus; 

— criſpatus. Branched Laver; 

— mullifdus, Multifd Fucus; 

— 0val;zs, Ovate Fucus ; | | 

— canaliculatus, Furrowed Fucus; on ſubmarine 

rocks and ſtones : at Goſport, 

Galium ſpurivm, Gooſe graſs with ſmoother ſeeds; 
in corn fields: at Lipbook. 

Gentiana fliformis, Marſh Centaury; in marſhes. 

Herniaria g/abra. Smooth Rupture- wort; on ſandy 
ſhores : near Portſinouth. 

Hypericum elodes. 


a rotten mooriſh ground not far from Southamp- 
ton, 


laula chrithmoiges. 
near Hurſt caſtle, 


laratera arborea. Sea tree Mallow; on ſea ſhores : 
at Hurſt caſtle. | 


on ſubmarine 
rocks andſtones. 


: Phyteuma orbiculare, 


Ulva capillaris. 


Marſh Saint Peter's wort; on 


Golden Sampire; in a marſh 


Flants found in Hampſhire. 


Lichen Plicatus. 


Moſs; in Woodcot wood. 

Lycoperdon Tuber. Solid Puff-balls, or Trufles; on 
the Downs. 

Melittis meliſſophyllum. Baſtard ban! in the New 
foreſt 


* 


Mercurialis annua. French Mercury ; ; on the Beach 
near Ryde in the Iſle of Might. 

Narthecium 9: Fragum. Lancaſhire, Baſtard 
Aſphodel; in a bog on a 8 in "ho mid- 
way between Sariſbury and Southampton. 

Orchis abortiva. 
border of a field called Marborn near MI 
in Haliborn, a mile from Alton, | 

Orobanche ramoſa. Branched Broome. rape; in corn 
fields and dry paſtures. 


Horned Rampions, with a 
round head or ſpike of flowers; in the incloſed 


chalky hilly grounds by Mapledur bam near 
Petersfield, and on the Downs. 


Pinguicula villoſa. Cornwall Butterwort ; in marſhes, 


Polypodium zhelypreris. Marſh Fern; in a very wet 
bog called WY/hite-row-moor, where _ is dug 


up, a mile from Peter$jeld. 


Pulmonaria officinalis, Bugloſs Cowflips, or Sage of 


Jeruſalem; in a Wood by — in the 
New foreſt. 


Schoenus albus. 


White flowered nod ens; in 
marſhes. 


Scirpus Holoſchoenus. Round- headed Bull. ruſh; on 


ſea ſhores. 
Splachnum ampullaceum. 
turfy bogs: about ichen Ferry near Southampton. 


: Thecium linophyllum, Baſtard Toad-flax ; on ow | 


tainous paſtures, ef Nen of a chalky aan: 
Baſingſtoke, 


Trifolium arvenſe 3. A variety of Hare's foot Tre- 
foil; 


Sout hrſea Caſtile, 


ſtones : near Chriſt Church. 


—— fill iformis. Filiform Laver; ) on ſubmarine rocks 


— pur pureſcens. 
Leer; 


and ſtones: 


Purpliſh | 
; J Chrift Church, 


near 


rubra. Red La on lubmarinc ſtones: near 


Chriſt Church, 


Viola palufiris, Marſh Violet; * in a . near r Lip- 
hook. 


Xanthium e Leſſer Buiddck on n dung- 


hills and rich land: three miles from Port/mouth 
in the road to London. 


Common hairy Liverwort, or Tree 


Purple Bird's-neſt ; found in the 


e be: ; 5 


in ſandy corn fields and meadows: at 


Capillary Laver; on ſea rocks and | 
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HE Belge had for neighbours both in Gaul and Britain the ArrREBATII, which name being now 
T diſuſed, the place of their reſidence is commonly called Berkſhire. For it is agreed that, as Cæſar 
ſays the nations from Belgie Gaul poſſeſſed themſelves of our ſea coaſt and retained their own country 
names, theſe our Attrebatii were a colony of the Attrebates of Gaul, who occupied, according to Ptolemy, 
the maritime parts of Gaul on the Seine, which, in ſome ſort lies oppoſite to our Attrebaui. It was not, 
therefore, without grounds that Cæſar writes that Comius the Attrebatian had great influence in theſe parts, 
as well as among his own countrymen, and that after his defeat by Cæſar he fled hither, having as Frontinus“ 
relates, ordered his fails to be unfurled while his ſhips were agtound, and diſappointed Cæſar's purſuit, who, 
ſceing at a diſtance the fails ſpreading, concluded he had borne away before the wind, and declined the 
purſuit. Whence theſe Atrebatii derive their name is diſputed ; for I very much miſtruſt the etymology of 
thoſe who deduce it from Attrech, which, in the antient Gauliſh language ſignifies the Land of Bread. It is 
enough for me to have ſhewn how they came hither. Let others find out the origin of their name. 


which we call Barkſhire was an- 


T* : _ and meandering wich à divided ſtream, it reaches 
tiently named by the Latin writers Bercheria, 


by the Saxons Benpoc-rcype, which name Aſſer Me- 
nevenſis derives from Berroc, a certain wood where 
grew plenty of box; others from an oak diſbarked, 
(yhich the word Beroke means), at which, in cri- 
tical times, the inhabitants uſed to meet to conſult 
about their affairs. The north fide of this county 
Is watered by the winding but pleaſant and gentle 
ſtream of the is (afterwards called Tamiſis), which 


divides it from Oxfordſhire, and afterwards from Bucks. 
The ſouth fide towards Hampſhire is watered by the 


mer Kennet till it falls into the Thames. On the 


% alſo in the middle, it is laviſh of its wealth and 


nlley called the Vale of White Horſe, from a figure 
0 a white horſe ſuppoſed to be cut on a whitiſh hill. 
The caſt part bordering on Surrey is abſolutely 


vide with foreſts and woods. 


On the weſtern edge not far from the Iſis on high 
ground ſtands Farendon, now remarkable for its market, 
formerly for a caſtle built by Robert earl of Glouceſter 
%unſt Stephen *, who took it, however, after a 
bloody aſſault, and razed it ſo completely that not 
te leaſt traces of it now appear. The ſcite of it, as 
Lind in the Chronicle of Waverley abbey b, king John 
01202 © by divine admonition granted with all its 


a Mens to build an abbey of the Ciſtercian 
order.“ | | 


Hence the Ifis, taking a great wind to the north, 


Pues by ſeveral inconſiderable villages, till returning 


y. Mts 
0 Hit, Ab. 8 I. 13. N 


tioned by Hearne, L 
4 


welt ſide, where it adjoins to Wilts, and is broadeſt, 


produce ; yielding plenty of corn, eſpecially in the 


barren, or being of a poorer ſoil is covered far and 


el. It, VII. p. 79. 3d Eq. only quoted memoriter. 


Abendon, a beautiful and populous town, called by - 
the Saxons firſt Sheouenham e, afterwards Abbandune, 
doubtleſs from the abbey rather than one Abben, an 
unknown Iriſh hermit, as ſome write. It was, as 
the old book of Abbendon deſcribes it, “ a place 
„ moſt charmingly ſituated on the level ſummit of a 
6 hill, a little beyond the village now called Sunig- 

te gwelle between two very pleaſant ſtreams, which 

e incloſing the place as it were in their boſom, make 


e jt moſt delightful to behold, and moſt convenient 


“ for its inhabitants. Sheoveſham, as it was for- 
« merly called, is a famous city, charmingly ſituated, 
« wealthy, ſurrounded with rich fields, verdant meads, 
« extenſive plains, and milky herds, Here was the 
royal reſidence, and hither the people reſorted to 

ce affiſt at the debates on the great and weighty con- 
c cerns of the realm.” As ſoon as Ciſſa, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, founded the monaſtery or abbey here, 
it gradually dropt its older name, and began to 


aſſume that of Abbandun and Abbington, q. d. the 


town of the abbey. But this abbey had not flou- 
riſhed long before it was ſuddenly deſtroyed by the 
Danes. It recovered itſelf, however, preſently by 
the liberality of king Edgar, and afterwards by the 
aſſiſtance of its Norman abbots attained gradually to 
that degree of ſplendor as to have ſcarce an equal in 
Britain for wealth or extent, as its ruins now teſtify, 
The town, though long ſupported by the abbey, yet 
ever ſince the year 1416, when Henry V. built a 
bridge over the Iſis (as appears by fome lines“ in a 
window of St. Helen's church there) and turned the 

road hither by a ſhorter way, became ſo much 


| | + P. 167. ed. Gale, 
Seo vcc heſbam. or Seuſham, not Seukeſham, as Leland. 


Henricus quintus quarto fundaverat anno 


3 | Rex pontem Burford ſiper undas atque Culbamford. 
Tizſe may be the lines men 0 ! - 


reſorted 
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_ reſorted to that it is ranked among the principal towns 


Helneflow, 


| 1 Iban. 


Lee. | 


Befiles Lee, 


| Ock river. 


being built there. 


of the county, has a mayor, drives a great trade 
in malt, which the Greeks called [Buy] -Byne, and 
has in the middle of the market place a croſs of un- 
common elegance ſaid to have been built t. Henry VI. 
by the Brotherhood of Holy Crols inſtituted by that 
prince. © 4 
As Ciſſa founded this monaſtery, ſo I find in an 
antient MS. d, „ Cilla, fiſter © of king Ceadwalla that 
ce built a houſe for nuns at Helneftoww near the Thames, 
where ſhe herſelf preſided, and which was afterwards 
ce removed to Witham. In the hcat of the war between 
« Offa and Kinulph, the nuns retired, upon a caſtle 


« Offa made himſelf maſter of all his dominions from 
* the town of Walingford ſouth from lchenelde ſtreet 


eto Eſſebury *, and north to the Thames.” 


Near this town to the north-weſt lies Zee, which 


came by a daughter of the knightly family that took 


from it the name of De Lee to the family of Befiles, 


' whence it came to be called Beſles Lee, and from 


them by marriage to Richard Vetiplace, whoſe an- 
ceſtor Thomas conveyed honour to his poſterity by 


his marriage with Beatrix natural daughter of John I. 
king of Portugal, from whom they are deſcended. 
But to go back—Near Abendon the little river Ock, 


which waſhes the ſouth fide of the town, and had 
formerly a bridge over it built by fir John de St. Helen 


| knight of the garter, falls gently into the Iſis. It 


Vi ſcount 
Lille, : 


riſes in the vale of White Horſe ſcarce. a mile or two 


from King flon Liſle, formerly the eſtate of Warin de | 
inſula or de lle, a famous baron. From him John 


Talbot younger ſon of John the brave carl of Shrewſ- 
bury deſcending by the. mother's fide, was created 
firſt baron Le or de inſula © as Warin de Inſula was 


before, (on account of his holding this eſtate to 
which the dignity was in a manner annexed) and af- 


terwards viſcount L'Ifle. By the favour of ſueceeding 


Kings his poſterity in almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion 


have enjoyed the title. For to give a ſhort view of 
them; on the death of Thomas Talbot, ſon of John 
before · mentioned, without children from a wound he 


received in the mouth with an arrow as he was de- 


fending his eſtates. againſt lord Berkley, Edward 
Grey, who had married his ſiſter, had the title be- 
Rowed on him by Richard III. 


VIII. to Charles Brandon conveyed the title to him, 


but ſhe dying before her marriage the title expired 
uich him. Henry VIII. afterwards gave it to Arthur 
Plautagenet, natural fon of Edward IV. who married 


Elizabeth, fiſter of John Grey, viſcount L'Iſle and 
widow of Edmund Dudley. He dying without iſſue 
male, the ſame king gave it to John Dudley, ſon of 


Edmund Dudley by the ſaid Elizabeth Grey. He 


being attainted queen Elizabeth reſtored in blood his 


ſon Ambroſe before ſhe created him earl of Warwick, 
creating him the. ſame day baron L'iſle. His ſiſter's 
ſon Robert Sidney, illuſtr ious for his noble deſcent and 


diſtinguiſhed by his own . virtues, was by king James 
created baron Sidney of, Penſhurſt, and appointed 


_ Chamberlain to his beloved conſort Anne; he having 


P. 


before in 1605 conferred on him the additional titl 
and ſtyle of viſcount L'i//e. | r 
The Ocke beforementioned runs between Puſey, 
which the family-of, that name ſtill hold by a horn 
given to their anceſtors by king Canute the Dane; 


For on the defeat of Kinulph 


 Neaxue by tranſpoſition of letters. 


| He had a ſon named 
Jobn, whoſe daughter being betrothed by Henry 


and by both the Denchworths, where two noble «i 
tient families have long flouriſhed, that of j1;4, x cu 


Szuth, and that of Fetiplace at North Denchzt 
which ſeem deſcended from the ſame common * 


ceſtor, both uſing the ſame arms. The Ock alter. 


wards receives a ſmall nameleſs river rifing in the 


ſame vale at Wantage. This place, called by the 17, 
Saxons Wanadinq, was antiently a royal vill, ang g 
gave birth to the illuſtrious king Alfred, Who, at his 
death, left it to Alfrith. Long after it became 


market town by the means of Fulco % 19s; the 
great warrior, to whom Roger Bigod, earl marſh, g- 


England, gave it for his valour. The Bourchietz 
carls of Bath, deſcendents of the Fizz Warins, are 


now lords of it, and ſeveral of the family are buried 


here. | AT 
The Iſis, leaving Abendon, receives the Tame 


(of which elſewhere) from Oxfordſhire, and unde; 
the compound name of Tamiſis, firſt viſits du, 4 tit 


high hill, defended by a ſtout ditch, where certainly 
was an antient Roman camp: the plough in breaking 


up the ground within frequently diſcovers Roman 


coins in proof of its antiquity. At the bottom of this 


hill at Bretwell, if not on the hill irſelf, was a caſtle 2» 
taken by Henry II. a litile before his peace with 19 


Stephen. From hence the Thames makes for the | 


chief town of the antient Attrebaiii, called by Anto- 


ninus GALLEVa ATTREBATUM, by Ptolemy GaLzya, 
but erroneouſly by both, from the negligence of tran- 
ſcribers for GaLLENaA, inſtead of which we have ci 
from the ſame negligence in ſome Greek M88. 
I ſuppoſe it to 
have been antiently called Gallena, from the Britiſh 


Guall ben, q. d. the old fortification, which name it 


retains with the additional termination Forde, from 


the ford acroſs the river, being called by the Saxons 


Fuallengapond and Pallengapopo, and now by con- 


traction Wallingford. It was accounted a borough in Fal 


the Confeſſor's time, and © had, according to Domeſ- 
day bookf,” 276 hage or houſes, yielding C. 11. tax 
[ de gablo, and the inhabitants did fervice to the 
king, with horſes or by water 5. Eiglit of the L 
were deſtroyed for the caſtle.” It was formerly ſur- 
rounded with walls, which, as appears by the track 
of them, were a mile in compaſs. The caſtle ſtands 
on the river ſide, ſpacious, and formerly fo ſtrong as 
to encourage the defenders by its impregnable ap- 
pearance. Accordingly we find that in the univerfal 
confuſion that then reigned in the kingdom Stephen 
befieged it in vain. Its ſize and magnificence nic to 
ſtrike me with aſtonihment when I came thither a lad 


from Oxford, it being a retreat for the ſtudents of 


Chriſt Church. It is environed with a double wall 
and double ditch, and in the middle on a high art! 
ficial hill ſtands the citadel, in the afcent to which by 
ſteps I have ſeen a well of immenſe depth. The in 
habitants believe it was built by the Danes: J rather 
think it was begun by the Romaus, afterwards de- 
ſtroyed by the Saxons and Danes, when Suene la- 
vaged the country hereabouts, and that it afterwards 


BE 11 4 = {4a wv 
| revived under William I, is clear from Domeida; 


book, which mentions eight Bag or houſes demo- 
liſhed to make way for the caſtle, as was before ob. 
ſerved. William Gemeticenſis, indeed, ſays nothing 
of this caſtle, when he writes that William the 
Norman, after defeating Harold, marched inne: 


; 2 it. and fording the 
diately to this city, as he calls it, and fording 


: | 5 * Now Aſhbury near White Horſe bill. 9 : 
4 Biſhop Tanner, p. 12. The Hiſtory of Abingdon in the Monaſticon makes her ſiſter to Heane and neice to Ciſſa. 


2 Sec Chron, Abbend. in Mon, Ang. I. 97. 99, but Camden did not copy this. 
8 The record adds, “ as far as Blidbery, Redding, Sutton, Beſington, and to thoſe who did this the propaſitus Or 
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te wages not at the king's expence, but his own,” 
| 5 | 
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Thames, / encamped here befbre he proceeded to 
Londom at which time Wallingford owned for its 
bord Wigod an Engliſhman, who had an only 
lavphter married to Robert D'oyley, by whom he 
had Matilda, his ſole heir, who was firſt married to 
Miles Criſpin, and on his death given by Henry 
|. o Brient Fitz Count. This nobletnan trained 
„ tbe field; and following the intereſts of the 
Empreſs Matilda, - bravely defended this caſtle 
aozinſt Stephen, who had raiſed a fort oppoſite to 
it at Craumeſh, till the peace ſo much deſired by the 
whole kingdom was concluded here, and that de- 


Wo 


Henry Il. was terminated, Brient and his wife found 
themſelves ſo inſpired with the love of God, that 
renouncing all frail and ſublunary purſuits, they de- 


linaford fell to the crown. This appears from an old 
inquiſition in the Exchequer to this effect; * The 
« Conſtable of Wallingford to his well=beloved lords 
« the Juſtices of our Lord the king and the barons 
« of the Exchequer, greeting. Know ye, that I 


« halliwic, purſuant to the king's precept tranſ- 
« mitted to me by the ſheriff, and this is the reſult of 
« the Inquiſition: Wigod de Wallingford held the 


a and afterwards, in the time of William I. and had 
aby his wife a daughter whom he gave in marriage 
© 10Robert D'Oyly. The ſaid. Robert had by her a 
daughter named Matilda, who was his heir. Milo 
© Criſpin married her, and had with her the aforeſaid 
„ honour of Wallingford, On Milo's death our 
„Jord king Henry I. gave the aforeſaid Matilda to 


Cheſter, and then to Richard king of the Romans 


ſon Edmund, who founded a collegiate chapel in the 
inner court; but he dying without iſſue, it reverted to 
the crown, and was annexed to the duchy of Corn- 
wall, from which time it has fallen to decay. About 
tle time of the dreadful plague which followed the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars in Capricorn, and rag- 
ed all over Europe, A. D. 1348. ſo many perſons died 
here, that from being a populous town, and having 
12 churches, it has now but one or two. The inha- 
bitants, indeed, refer this deſertion to the bridges 


road was turned. 


From hence the Thames flows gently ſouth among 
pleaſant grounds on both ſides through Moulesford, 
Which Henry I. gave to Giraldus Fitz Walter, from 


dete much honour from their marriage with the 
wble family of Mohun, Dinham, and others, both 
n Ireland and England. Not far off is Aldzworth, 
Were are tombs and figures lying on them larger 
inn life, which the ignorant vulgar {tare at as giants, 
"creas they repreſent ſome of the knightly family 
De la Beche, who had a caſtle here, and whoſe 
de line is ſuppoſed to have ended in the reignof Ed- 


. Pars dupl. Pat. Norm. 6 H. V. 


Award IV. 
8. ed and be headed at Saliſbury B Edward IV. 
bis father's ſecond wife. Ib. 212. 


: Vandum crimen, He was char 


0ah 
} Cults, Aſhm. 


01. I, | 


9 Dugd. II. 19—21. 


{rogive diſpute for the crown between Stephen and 


4 have made diligent enquiry by the knights of my 


© Brientius Fitz Count, &c.*” Afterwards, how- | 
ever, it belonged, t. Henry III. to the earls of 


and earl of Cornwall, who repaired it, and to his | 


Whom is deſcended the noble family of Carew, who 


Tad III. The Thames at length meets the Kennet, 


3 — Robert and his wife Margaret founded Hungerford chapet on 


which watering, as was before obſerved, the ſoutkern 
edge of the county, on its firſt approach, after leaving 
Wilts, paſſes below Hungerford, antiently Ingleford 
Charmam flreet, a ſmall town in a marſhy fituation, 


yet giving name and title to the illuſtrious family of 


the barons Hungerford, firſt raiſed by Walter Hun- 
gerford, who being ſteward of the houſhold to Henry 


V. had by that prince for his valor conferred on him 


the caſtle and barony of Homet in Normandy, “to 
hold to him and his heirs male by the homage and 
te ſervice of ſurniſhing to the king and his heirs at 
ce his caſtle of Rouen one lance with a fox's bruſh 
hanging to it :“ which jocular tenure I thought not 


undeſerving a place among more ſerious matters: The 
ſame perſon, t. Henry VI: being made high treaſurer of 
y England and baron Hungerford, encreaſed his eſtate 
voted themſelves to Chriſt, and this honour of Wal- 


by his ſingular prudence and his marriage with Ca- 
tharine Peverell, a deſcendant of the Moels and 
Courtenays, His ſon Robert ®, who married the 


daughter and heireſs of lord Botereaux, and died 


1449, made a conſiderable addition to it; and his ſon 
Robert, who married Eleonor daughter and heireſs 
of William Molines (whence he was diſtinguiſhed 


among our nobility by the title of lord Molines) made 


another great addition to it, and loſt his head at 


. Newcaſtle in the civil wars of York and Lancaſter i. 
« honour of Wallingford in the time of king Harold, 


His ſon Thomas, ſlain k at Saliſbury, in his father's 


fine eſtate, Malter, brother! to Thomas, had EA. 
ward Hungerford, father of that Walter whom 
Henry VIII. created baron Hunger ford of Heyte/- 


bury, and afterwards condemned for an heinous ® 


crime. Queen Mary, however, reſtored his children 
to all but the barony. Not far from hence to the 
ſouth is Widehay®, long the reſidence of the barons of 


Ft. Amand , whoſe eſtate paſſed by marriage to 
Gerard Braybrook, whoſe ſon Gerard's eldeſt daughter 
_ Elizabeth conveyed it by marriage to William Beau- 
champ, who had ſummons to parliament by the ſtyle 
of William Beauchamp de St. Amand, and bore. a con- 
| ſiderable rank among the barons, as does his fon 


Richard, who has no lawful iſſue. tt x 
Thence the Kennet runs between Hempfied Mar- 
ſhall, formerly held by the Rod of the Marſhal, and 
belonging to the Marſhalls of England, whete 
Thomas Parry, treaſurer of the houſehold to queen 


Elizabeth, built a fine houſe ; and Benbam Valence, fo 
built at Abingdon and Dorcheſter, over which the 


called from its having belonged to William de Valence, 
earl of Pembrook. It comes next to Spixx, an old 
town mentioned by Antoninus, which till retains its 
name, and is called Spene; but inſtead of a town is 


reduced to a very ſmall village ſcarce a mile from 


Newbury, a famous town, which has ariſen out of its 
ruins. Newbury ſignifies in England the New Town, 
with reſpect to that older place Spine now ruined, 
whoſe name remains in a part of Newbury ſtill 
called Spinham lands, This, if nothing elſe, proves 
that Newbury roſe out of Spine, that the inhabi- 


tants of the former acknowledge the little village of 


Spene for their mother town, though Newbury is far 


more conſiderable than Spene for buildings and po- 


pulouſneſs?, for its wealthy woollen manufacture, 
its convenient ſituation in a plain, through which the 


; Teſta de Nevil in the Exchequer concerning the honor of Wallingford. | 


the north fide of the choir at Saliſbury, of which fee before p. 155, 


Dugd. Bar, II. 211. ex MSo penes com. Huntingd, | 
ged with practiſing Sorcery about the king's life, Dugd. Ib. 212. 
furniture, Holland; neatneſs, biſhop G. but certainly populonſneſs, from colere to inhabit. 


Qq 


river 


life. time left an only daughter Mary, whom Edward 5 
lord Haftings married, and ſo became poſſeſſed of the 
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river Kenner ſpreads itſelf. | This toun, at che Nor- 
man Conqueſt, fell to the lot of Ernulph de Heſdin * 


earl of Perche, whoſe great grandſon Thomas earl of 
Perche being killed at the ſiege of Lincoln, the 


biſhop of Chalons his heir ſold it ro William Marſhal | 


earl of Pembrook, who alſo held the neighbouring 


maner of Hempſied before-mentioned, as did his ſuc- 
ceſſors marſhals of England, till Roger Bigod by his 


obſtinacy loſt both the honor and eſtates of the earl 


- marſhal, though he afterwards - recovered them for 
life by ſtrong interceſſion. | 


Hence the Kennet proceeds, and receives the little 


rivulet Lamborn, which gives name to a little market 
town at its riſe that antiently belonged by king Al- 
| fred's will to his kinſman Alfrith, afterwards to the 


Fitz Warins, who obtained a market for it of Henry 


III. It now belongs to the knightly family of Eſſex, de- 
ſcended from Williamde Eſſex deputy treaſurer of Eng- 


land t. Edward IV. 4 and from thoſe who bore the ſame 


ſurname and formerly made a conſiderable figure in 
the county of Eſſex. Thence it paſſes under Den- 
nington, called by otliers Dunnington, a ſmall but ele- 
. gant caſtle on the top of a woody hill, commanding a a 
. pleaſant proſpect, and lighted by windows on every 
fide. It is ſaid to have been built by Richard de Ab- 


berbury, knight, who founded below it a Maiſon 


Dieu for certain poor. It was afterwards the reſi- 
dence of Chavcer, then of the De la Poles, and in 
the laſt age of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk. 

-» The Kennet having now made a long courſe by 
Aldermaſton, which Henry I. gave to Robert Achard, 
from whoſe poſterity it came by marriage by the De 


la Mares to the knightly family of the Fefters, falls 


at length into the Thames, after having encompaſſed 


with its divided ſtreams, the greateſt part of Reading. 


This little city or town, called by the SaxonsRheadyze 


from Rhea a river, or the Britiſh word Redin, fern, 


which grows here in plenty, may vie at preſent with 
- the other towns of the county for the beauty of the 


ſtreets and buildings, its wealth and woollen manu- 


Ing lifield. | 


facture, though it has loſt its greateſt' ornaments, a 
beautiful church and a very antient caſtle. Aſſer ſays 


the Danes were maſters of this caſtle when they 


threw up a. fortification between the Kennet and 
Thames, and retreated to it after king” Ethelwulf 
had defeated them at Inglefield, a little neighbouring 
village which gave name to a noble and antient fa- 
mily. But Henry II. deſtroyed it ſo completely for 
ſheltering Stephen's ſoldiers that nothing now re- 
mains of it but its name in the adjoining ſtreet. A 


ſmall nunnery founded in its neighbourhood by queen 


Elfritha to atone for her crimes was pulled down 
by Henry II. who built a moſt magnificent abbey for 


monks, endowing it with ample revenues. This 


prince, in the words of his charter, * becauſe three 
„ àAbbies had been deſtroyed in England for their 

ce ſins, Reading, Chelſea, and Leominſter, which had 
4 Jong been in lay hands, by the advice of the clergy 


« built a new monaſtery at Reading, and gave to it 


« Reading, Chelſea, and Leominſter,” Here was bu- | 


ricd the founder himſelf, Henry, with his daughter 
Matilda, according to the hiſtory of the houſe, 


though ſome will have her to be buried at Bec“ in 
She, like Lampido the Lacedemonian 


Normandy. 
lady mentioned by Pliny*, was daughter, wife, and 


mother of a king; daughter to this Henry I. king 


of England, wife to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 
and mother of Henry II. king of England. On this 


* Lib. Inquiſition. 
4 He died 1808. Dugd. Bar. I. 252. 


Others at Rouen, where he died, aut. cit. by Sandford's Geneological Hiftory, 36. See alſo the Hitt, of Bec abbey, 1779 
| e Hiberaia expugn. I. c. 40, | | 
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circumſtance take the vetſes inſcribed on her 


the ſame prince: © Henry II. the greateſt king of Britain, 


with the reader's leave, a paſſage or two from Giraldus 
. «© queſts as far as Nature has extended the land in our 
parts of the world. If we ſeek the limits of his 


„his gallant ambition, but his victories can nerer 


his triumphs. What an acceſſion to his titles and | 


in my opinion conceived in no unpoetical E 
| Magna ortu, majorque viro, ſed maxima 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, ſponſa, purens. 
Noble by birth, by marriage greater ſhe, 
But moſt ennobled by her only child, 
; Daughter, wife, mother unto Henries three, 
Here to relentleſs Death is forc'd to yield. 


party, 


She derived, indeed, moſt eminence as wel aj 
moſt happineſs from her ſon Henry II. he being, tc, 
cording to Johannes Sarisburienſis 4, a contemporay 
writer, * the beſt king in Britain, the moſt ſucceſy 
duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and ſuperior to al 
© for extent of dominion and eminent virtues, Hig 
* bravery, his magnificence, his prudence, and hi 
„moderation from his very infancy, as I may lap 
*cnyy can neither conceal nor diſguiſe, his exploi 
© being recent and notorious, and the fame of lis 
« yalour extending from the extremity of Britain to that 
of Spain.“ And in another place he writes thus of 


© thundered about the Garonne, beleaguering Tolouſe 
e jn a moſt ſucceſsful manner, ſtriking terror not cx 
into the natives as far as the Rhone and Alps, but 
© razing their fortifications, reducing the nations, and, 
*as if he had aimed at univerſal conqueſt, he made the 
kings of France and Spain tremble.” TI ſhall add, 


Cambrenſis concerning the ſame prince, © This our 
% Weſtern Alexander ſtretched out his arm from the 
“ Pyrenean mountains to the Weſtern and extremeſt 
* dounds of the northern Ocean. He carried his con- 


career, we ſhould ſooner find the end of the 
world. Countries may be wanting as objeds of 


e fail, and ſubjects of triumph will ſooner ceaſe than 


„ triumphs is the new world of Ireland! With what a 
© laudable valor has he ranſacked the depths and re. 
« ceſſes of the ocean! But the following old line on 
his death comprehends in brief all theſe particulars 
and the glories of his ſon Richard I. e 


Mira cano, fol occubuit, nox nulla ſecuta e. 


Wondrous to tell our ſun is ſet; 

Nor night his ſetting has ſucceeded yet. 
For Richard was ſo far from bringing on night tlat | 
he enlightened this country with his victoties in 
Cyprus and Syria. But this by the by. To return 

from perſons to places. This monaſtery in which 
Henry I. was buried is now turned into a palace 
with a fine range of ſtables adjoining furviſhed with } 
excellent horſes for the king's uſe. But of this place 
hear rhe poet's deſcription of the Thames as it palles 
by here. 5 ä 
Hinc videt exiguum Chawſey, properatque cidete 
Redingum nitidum, texendis nobile pannis. 
Hoc docet Filfredi noftri victricia ſigna, 
Begſcegi cladem, calcata cadavera Dani: 
Utque ſuperfuſo maduerunt ſanguine campi. 
Principis hic Zephiro Cauroque parentibus o]. 
Cornipedes crebris implent hinnitibus auras, 
Et gyros ducunt, greſſus glomerantque Superbo', 
Dum cupiunt naſtri Martis ſervire lupativ. 
Heccine ſed pietas? heu dira piacula, primus 
| + De nug, curial. VI, 18, 
r Farl, Sax. Chron. 
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Neuſrius Henricut fitus hic, inglorius urnd 5 
Nunc jacet ejectus ; tumulun nov advena querit 
Fruſtra; nam regi tenues invidit arenas f 

Auri ſacra fames, regum metuenda ſepulchris, 


Now little Chawoſey left, it haſtes to erown 

Fair Reading, famous manufact'ring town; 
Where Alfred's vict'ries, in our annals fam'd, 
With banners waving in the wind proclaim'd 

The death of Begſcey and the Nlaughter'd Danes, 
Whoſe richeſt blood the fields adjoining ſtains. 
Here the fleet courſers, offspring of the wind, 
With their loud neighings leave the field behind; 
They wheel, and paceing in the lofty prance, 
Proud of the royal hero's curb, advance, 

Is this devotion? or has ſome curſt hand 

Hurl'd from bis tomb the lord of Norman land. 
Great Henry's aſhes ſcatter'd from their urn 

In vain the ſtranger ſeeks who comes to mourn. 
Curſt love of gain, (the greateſt monarchs! dread) 
Can rend the ſlighteſt covering from the dead. 


Scarce half a mile from Reading in beautiful meads 
the Kennet unites with the Thames, which now 
ſpreads itſelf in a wider channel through the little 


village of Sunning, which you would be ſurpriſed to 


think, though aſſerted in hiſtory, was once the ſeat 
of eight biſhops who preſided over this county and 


Wilts. It was afterwards removed by Herman to 


Sherburn, and at laſt to Salisbury, to which this 


„ place ſtill belongs. Not far from hence is Laurence 


Waltham, where are to be ſeen foundations of an old 
caſtle, and Roman coins are frequently dug up. 
Then the Thames paſſes by Biſilebam, now by con- 


naclion Biſham, firſt the property of the knights 


Templars, then of the Montacutes, who built a little 
abbey here, and afterwards of Sir Edward Hobey an 
illuſtrious knight, and my worthy friend, whoſe many 


and great favours I often recollect with pleaſure, and 


cannever forget. 


— 


The Thames leaving Biſham retreats to a ſmall 
kn, town called in the laſt age Southealington, now Maid- 


enbead, from the veneration paid here to the head of 
| know not what Britiſh virgin, one of thoſe 11000 


' who returning home with Urſula from Rome were 


martyred at Cologne in Germany by Attila that 
Scourge of God. This place is of very antient date; 
tor about two centuries ago the paſſage over the 
river was higher up at Babham's end; but after a 
wooden bridge was built here it began to have ſe- 
reral . inns, and to outvie its neighbour and mother- 


town Bray, which is much older, and gives name to 


the whole hundred. This I formerly ſuppoſed to 
haye been occupied by the BiBroct, who ſubmitted 
to Cæſar, and I think I have good grounds for ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. The remains of the name are very 


eyident. Bibra in France is now contracted into 


Bray; and not far from this place Cæſar croſſed the 
Thames with his army (as ſhall be ſhewn in a proper 
Place) when theſe people ſubmitted to him. I be- 
lere the moſt diligent ſearcher after the Bibroci 
Ulewhere would be diſappointed. | 
Among theſe Bibroci ſtauds Mindſor, called by 
le Saxons, perhaps from the windings of the bank, 
Mblerhopa, as it is in the charters of Edward the 
Confeſſor, who gave it to Weſtminſter in theſe 
wee? * To the honor of Almighty God I have 
Ven for a portion and perpetual inheritance for 
"the uſe of the ſervants of God Windle/bora with 
5 appurtenances.“ This is the oldeſt account 1 
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find of Windſor. The monks did not hold it long ; 
William the Norman recovering it by exchange. 
So ſays his charter. By the conſtitution and fa- 
e your of the venerable abbot of Weſtminſter, I 
de have agreed for Mindleſora for the king's uſe, the 
& place appearing proper and convenient for a royal 
« retirement on accolint of the river and its nearneſs 
« to the foreſt for hunting, aid many other royal 
er conveniencies; in exchange for which I have given 
« Wokendune and Feringes.” A pleafanter fitua- 
tion a palace can hardly have. It ſtands on the gen- 
tle ſlope of a high hill, and commands a beautiful 
proſpect all round. In front it overlooks a ſpacious 
yalley chequered with corn fields, meadows, and 
woods, and watered by the gentle Thames. Behind 


it riſe ſeveral hills, not rugged or ſtcep, but covered 
with woods, and deſigned as it were by nature for 


hunting. Our princes allured by the pleaſantneſs 
of the ſituation frequently retired hither, and here 
was born that conqueror of France, that potent mon- 


arch Edward III. who built this caſtle from the 


ground like a city, ſtrongly fortified with ditches 
and battlements of hewn ſtone : and ſoon after on 
the reduction of France and Scotland kept two kings, 
John of France and David of Scotland, confined here 


151 


at the ſame time. This caſtle conſiſts of two courts; 


the inner facing the eaſt is the royal palace, the 


apartments of which exceed deſcription. On the 


north ſide next the river queen Elizabeth added a 


very pleaſant terrace. The outer court at its en- 


trance has a noble church dedicated to the Virgin : 


Mary and St. George of Cappadocia by Edward III. 
but advanced to its preſent magnificence by Edward 
IV. The firſt of theſe princes, to confer a ſuitable 
reward and luſtre on military valor, formed the moſt 


noble ſociety of knights, whom from his own garter, 


which as ſome ſay he gave for the ſignal in a battle 
which he won, he ſtyled knights of the Garter. 


They wear on their left leg a little below the knee 
a blue garter with this French motto embroidered on 
it in gold letters, HONI SOIT QVI MAL Y PENS, 


Order of the 
Garter . 


and faſtened with a golden buckle in token of Con- 


cord, as a bond of the cloſeſt amity, that there might 
be as it were an aſſociation and intercommunity of 


virtues between them. Others will have it derived 
from the garter of the Queen, or rather of Joan 


Counteſs of Salisbury, a lady of remarkable beauty, 
which fell off as ſhe was dancing, and was taken up 
by the king, which creating no ſmall mirth in the 


circle of nobles, the king ſaid “ it ſhould not be 


long before the higheſt reſpe& ſhould be paid to that 


garter.” This is the common ſtory, nor is this a con- 


temptible original, ſince the poet * ſays, | 

Nobilitas ſub amore jacet, 4 5 25 
3 nobleſt birth muſt yield to Love. 
Some make the inſtitution of this order much older, 


referring it to Richard I. and think it was only re- 
vived by Edward III. how truly I know not; for in 


the original book of the inſtitution which was ſhewed 


me by William Dethick, garter king at arms, a perſon 
perfectly acquainted with all that relates to honor 
and nobility, I find that © when Richard in his ex- 


pedition againſt the Turks and Saracens, attacked 


Cyprus and Acon, tired of the delay and great trou- 


ble of the ſieges, arid receiving freſh courage by the 


inſpiration of St. George, as was generally believed, it 


occurred to him that- he might faſten round the legs 


of ſome choice ſoldiers a leather ſtrap, the only thing 
then at hand, which by the hope of ſuture glory If 


x Ovid. Epiſt. Phædtæ Hippol, I. 161. 
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the Order. 


they ca came off viftorions might animate their * 


A ＋ T R E B 


Windſor, began gradually to declines in 1 


K K TH 


and activity, according to the practice of the Ro- William I. were as we find in his ſurvey ©, “ 100 lage . 
mans, who had variety of crowns to beſtow on their or houſes, whereot 22 were "free from tax, the 14 rOm 
ſoldiers on various accounts to awaken them from paying 30s.” Here is nothing elſe remarkable en. = 
their lethargy, and excite their valor and courage to cept that oppoſite to Windſor, on the other (ge of ellgi 


blaze forth with greater vigour.” Be this as it may, the 


the Thames, over which here is a wooden bridge, 
moſt eminent princes in Chriſtendom have accounted ftands Eton, and in it a fine college and A famous . Lim 
it the greateſt honor to be choſen into this order; ſchool for polite literature, built by Henry VI. j, 
and ſince its firſt inſtitution near 22 kings beſides which beſides a provoſt, eight fellows, and the choir, 


Juſt tt 
Edocet 
Tempe! 
Iiftrut 
Hinc J 


thoſe of England who are accounted ſovereigns of bo ſcholars are maintained, taught grammar, ang jy Profer 


the order, not to mention dukes and other eminent 
perſonages, have been choſen into this order, which 
confiſts of 26 knights. I ſhall ſet down the names 


of thoſe who were firſt admitted into it; and are 


Founders of 


Epwanp III. king of | Hugh Courtney 


| Capdall? de Buche 


of thoſe who were at that time diſtinguiſhed among 


commonly called Founders of the Order; that the fame 


the few for military valor, and on that account ad- 
mitted to this honor, may not be forgotten. 


England Thomas Holland 
Edward his eldeſt fol John Grey 

Prince of Wales Richard Fitzſimon 
Henry, duke of Lancaſter | Miles Stapleton 
Thomas, carl of Warwick | Thomas Walle 
| Hugh Wriothelley 
Ralph, earl of Stafford Nigel Loving 
William Montacute, earl | John Chandos 

of Salisbury _ James de Audley 


Roger Mortimer, carl of Otho Holland 


March Henry Eme 

John de L'Iſle | Zancher [Sanchet] Da- 
Bartholomew Burgwaſh bridgecourt 

John Beauchamp | William Paganell* 


John Mohun 

To the left of the chapel are the houſes of the 
dean and 12 prebends. To the river is a kind of 
Prytaneum for the maintenance of 12 aged ſoldiers 


ol reputable families, who wear a ſcarlet gown reach- 
ing to their heels with a purple mantle over it, and 


are bound to attend divine ſervice daily and pray for 
the knights of the order. Between both courts riſes 
'a hill, on which ſtands a round tower. Near it is 


another high tower, called Winchefter tower, from 


William Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, whom Ed- 
ward III. made overſeer of the work. Some ſay 


Wickham after he had built this tower cauſed to. be 


inſcribed on the inſide of the walls theſe words, This 


made Wickham, the force and turn of which the Latin 


d TT indjor. 


language will not reach ; but in the Engliſh, which 
nas few diſtinctions of "the it is ſo ambiguous as to 
leave it uncertain whether he made the caſtle or the 
caſtle him. It was alledged by his enemies who en- 
vied him, as if Wickham arrogated to himſelf all 
the honor of the building. The king reſenting this, 
and reproaching him with it, he replied that he had 
not aſſumed to himſelf the honour of ſuch a magni- 
ficent and royal building, but that he owed his own 
advancement to the building. * I, ſaid he, did not 
make this caſtle, but this caſtle made me, and raiſed 
me from a low rank to the king's favour, to wealth 
and honor,” Below the caſtle to the weſt and ſouth 
lies the town, large and populous, which began to 


be conſiderable from the time of Edward III. as 
another ſomewhat- removed from it, now called Od. 


7 Piers, capitow [f. capitoul, capitain] dela Bouch. Aſhmole confeſſes himſelf at a loſs about his hifory „p. 687. 


Wale: his tall ſirſt of: all the tounders became vacant. Aſhm. 


due time removed to the univerſity of Cambridge, 
But this place is reckoned in Buckinghamſhire. Ng. 
thing remains to be added of Windſor but chat it gires 


Jam Windeſore ſurgunt in culmina ripe 
Turrigeræ, celſo lambentes vertice cælum. 
Quas ubi conſpoxit f doctæ gratatus Eton, 
Quæ fuit Orbiliis nimium ſubjefta plagoſis, 


Acrias moles, gradibus ſurgentia templa, 


Perpetuo lætos campos, Zephyrague colano 


HZla te 
Sit fel 


name to the illuſtrious family of barons Windſor ad Dun u 
who derive themſelyes from Walter Fitz- Other, caf. # l 
tellan of Windſor t. William I. from whom allo | e 
Robert Glover, Somerſet herald, a perſon excel. Now c 


lently well verſt in the heraldic art, has proved the Fair V 
Fitz Geralds of Ireland; earls of Kildare and Def. Old fa 


mond, to be deſcended, The reader may not” be That t 
diſpleaſed to run over theſe. lines about Windſor His az 
from a poem wruten ſome years, ſince on the mir. « Thy | 
riage of Thame and Ifis, in which father Thames WMW- Thy fe 
attempts to celebrate the dignity of the place and Bleſt v 
the majeſty of its royal inhabitant queen Elizabeth. That 7 


Nurſer 
And en 
Ceaſe, 
The h 
Thy g 
Whoſe 
And w 

Its rad 


Florentes hortos, regum cunabula, regum J 21. 


Cæruleum caput ille levans, ita farier infit. 


Ferratos paſtes, pinnas, vivaria, were 


Auratos thalamos, regum preciara fepulcra, WM mac 
Et quæcunque refers, nunc, Windeſora, referre 


Thy o 


Deſine. Cappadecis quangquan fis clara Georgi Vet ce 


MMilitid, procerumque cohors chlamydata niteni = All yi 


Cincto periſcelidi ſuras, te lumine tanto 


Haltet, tantis radiis perftringit & orbem, Thy e: 


Ut jam Phrys@um ſpernat Burgundia vellus, | ad, 
Contemnat cochleis variatos Gallia torques, | Then | 
Et cruce conſpicuas pallas, Rhodos, Alcala & Elbs, | And tl 
Solaque militia ſit ſplendida gloria veſiræa : at 
Deſine mirari, lætari deſine landem; Golds 
Omnia concedunt uni, ſuperatur in uno 1 Exhau 
Duicquid habes ; tibi major honos, tibi gloria mayer, | gone 
Accola quod naſtræ ripe ſiet incola vabis > Could 
Eliaabetha ( ſamulque ſuo quaſe poplite flexo And p 
Tamiſis, en! placide ſubſidet, & inde prefatur): | Than f 
Elizabetha fuis Diva & Dea ſola Britannis, Fach g 
Cujus inexhauſtas laudes fi carmine noſtro But w] 
Complecti cuperem Melibocco promptius Alpes dhoulc 
Imponam, numeremque meas numeroſus arenas. | Or is t 
Si quaſdam tacuiſſe velim, quanicungue tacebo | Thy cl 
Major erit : primos actus, vetereſque labores | Then j 


Proſequar? ad ſeſe revocant præſentia mentenm. nie ce 


Tuſlitiam dicam ? magis at Clementia ſplendet. | BN 
Vitirices referam vires? plus vicit iner nis. mae 
Quod Pietas floret, quod non timet Anglia Mar ten, 
Duod legi nemo, quod lex dominatur, & omni, 
Nuoc vicina truci non ſervit Scotia Gallo, 
Exuit atque ſiios ſytveſtri is Hibernia mores, 
Criniger Ultonius quod jam miteſcere d. , 


oo. Walter Paveley. 


be 
d They were at firſt 24 and 26 united to the college, but 22 Edward IV. ſeparated, and by queen Flizabeth in purſuance of Henry t - 


VIII's will, reſtablihed in number 13; their houſes being built t, Philip and Mary, Aſhm. 1 9916 3. They are now 18, 
foundation, and five of the foundation of Sir Peter le Maire i in the reign of James J. 


© P. 56, b. 


W It ended with Thomas 1642, and was revived in his eldeſt ſiſter's ſon Thomas 164 5, who was created earl of P lymouth 1683 34 F 
II. His lineal deſcendant Osher is the preſent and 5th poſes and earl, 


5 


1 3 of royal | I 
4 26, Orig. 


See beſore, [p- 533. Lu | 2 


La Aebi fola cadit, nil non debetur & 1li ; 
Crimina quae pellunt, tanta que principe digna, 
Onnes templa ſuo peſuerunt pectore Dive, 

Religio ſuperos ſanfe monet eſſe colendos j 

Juſtitia utilibus ſemper preponere fuſtum 

Faucet 3 ut præceps nil fit Prudentia ſuadet; 
Temperies ut caſla velit cupiatque pudica 

Hiſtruit; immotam menten Conſtantia ſirmat. 

Hine EADEM SE MPER recte ſibi vendicat illa. 
Proferat undoſo quis tantas carmine laudes ? 
gya tenet laudum quicquid numerabitis omnes. 

Sit felix, valeat, vi vat, laudetur, ametur; 
Dum mibi ſunt fuctus, dum curſus, dum mibi ripe, 
Angligenum felix princeps moderetur habenas; 
Finiat una dies mihi curſus, & fibi vitam. 


Now on the towery bank to Heaven ariſe 


fair Windſor's towers that ſeem to reach the ſkies, 


Odd father Thames from Eton's learned haunts, 


"That tremble at pedantic maſters' taunts, 


His azure head uprearing thus began : 


« Thy lofty towers, thy high aſpiring fanes, 
- Thy fenced poſts, thy bulwarks, parks, and plains, 


gleſt with eternal ſpring thy gardens gay 
That Zephyr drefles in his rich array 


Nurſery of monarchs, monarchs' nuptial bower, 
And monarchs tomb, with all thy boaſted ſtore! 
| Ceaſe, Windſor, ceaſe to boaſt, and ceaſe to paint 


The honours of Saint George, thy patron Saint, 
Thy gaudy band of purple-veſted knights, 

Whoſe garter-circled knee ſo much delights ; 
And while along thy walls its glories blaze, 

Its radiance to the world around diſplays. 
Burgundia now no more its fleece can boaſt 

Sink all the eſcallopt © wreaths of Gallia's coaſt, 
Rhodes, Alcal, Elva's croſſes, empty names; 
Thy order from the reſt all glory claims. 


Vet ceaſe thy joy and wonder at the paſt ; 


All yield to one; by one is far ſurpaſt 

Thy every boaſt ; for now thy greater pride, 
Thy greater honor is that here beſide 

Our bank, with thee Eliza deigns reſide.“ 
Then in ſubmiſſive awe his knee he bow'd ; 
And thus reſum'd the father of the flood. 


Elizabeth! whom we with rapture ſtyle 


Goddeſs and patroneſs of Britain's iſle ; 

Exhauſtleſs ſubje& of thy river's ſong; 

dooner my numbers as they float along 

Could count my ſands, or J eſſay to bear 

And poiſe the Alps aloft in empty air, 
Than ſound thy praiſe. The taſk ſhould I decline, 
Tach glory I conceal'd would brighter ſhine. 
But where begin? Thoſe of thine earlier reign 
dhould I attempt, the preſent aſks the ſtrain, 

Or is thy juſtice preſent to mine eyes, 

Thy clemency that juſtice {till outvies; 

Then if the conqueſts of thine arms I tell, 

The conqueſts of thy grace the reſt excel. 

Thy holy zeal, thy kingdom's peaceful ſtate, 

Thine equal law, none for thy laws too great. 
deotland no more controubd by haughty Gaul; 
bernia's rougher ſpirit now muſt fall; 

ind ſhaggy Ulſter civiliz d by thee 

a laſting trophy of thy fame ſhall be. 


f The order of St, Michael. See Aſhmole, 
Jonilian, 55 5 8 I, 4 


Vor. I. 


ARS n 


Each pureſt character of race divine 
Has choſe thy breaſt to fix its favourite ſhrine, 
To purge the land of crimes, and make their vir- 
rues thine, | 3 
Religion bids thy thoughts aſpire to Heav'n; 
_*T'wixt gain and right to hold the balance even 
Juſtice inſtructs; ſtrict Prudence zeal reſtrains; 
Temperance of each deſire directs the reins; 
And Conſtancy the mind unmov'd maintains, 
True to her motto is my ſovereign ſeen, 
And till the ſame, a moſt conſiſtent queen ! 
Sole miſtreſs ſhe of each divided praiſe; 
How weak to praiſe her are my feeble lays! 
Yet while my ſtreams, my courſe, my banks remain 
With health, life, happineſs, Eliza, reign. 
Bleſt queen of Britain, reign ſerene, unmov'd, 
By all thy ſubjects prais'd, reſpected, loy'd: 
Nor end thy reign till envious fate aſſign 
One common period to thy courſe and mine. 


The reſt of Barkſhire extending ſouth from Wind- 
ſor is covered with thick groves, commonly called 
Windſor Foreſt, having but few towns (of which 


 Okingham is moſt conſiderable for its woollen manu- 
facture and its ſize) but well ſtocked with deer. As 


we have often mentioned and ſhall again have oc- 
caſion to mention foreſts, if the reader deſires to 
know the derivation of the word, and can refrain 
from ſmiling, he may take the following from the 
Black book of the Exchequer. *© A foreſt is a ſafe 
** retreat for wild beaſts, nor of every kind, but of 
* ſuch as live in woods; not in all parts, but in 
* certain ſpots fit for the purpoſe, whence it is 
c called Foreſta quaſi Fereſta, ferarum ſtatio.” It 
is incredible what tracts of land our princes have ſuf- 
fered to lie waite throughout the kingdom appro- 
priated to the game contained in them, or as the term 
is, affore/ted. And this for no other reaſon that I 


can conceive but for their immoderate paſſion for 


hunting, or for the maintenance of the king's houſe- 


hold f (though ſome aſcribe it to the want of inha- 
bitants) ſince from the time of the Danes they were 
continually making foreſts, enacting the moſt ri- 


gorous laws for their ſecurity, and appointing an 


officer called Chief Ranger to take cognizance of all 


cauſes within the limits of the foreſts, and puniſh 
with death or loſs of limbs whoever deſtroyed the 
game in any foreſt. But of this let Johannes Sariſ- 
burienſis give a ſhort account in his own words from 
his Polycraticons. What is more extraordinary is 
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1 Trafſar 
Forett. 
Otinglam. 


Foreſt whence 
derived. 


Chief Ranger. : 


that it is often by law made criminal to ſer traps or 
ſnares for birds, to allure them; by ſprings and pipes, 


niſhed with forfeiture of goods, loſs of limbs, and even 


. death. One would ſuppoſe the birds of the air and 


or uſe any craft to take them and offenders are pu- 


the fiſh of the ſea were common to all; but they belong 


to the crown, and are claimed by the foreſt laws where- 


ever they fly, Hands off; keep clear; leſt you incur 


the guilt of high treaſon, and fall into the clutches 


of the hunters. The ſwains are driven from their 
fields while the beaſts of the foreſt have liberty of 
roving: and the farmer's meadows are taken from 
him to increaſe their paſture: the new ſown grounds 


are taken from the farmer, the paſtures from the 


grazier 
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grazier and ſhepherd, the beehives are turned away as appears from Domeſday b, © a thane or knight 


from the flowery banks, and the very bees are hardly 
allowed their natural liberty.” The inhumanity of 


| theſe proceedings occaſioned frequent diſturbances, 


till the revolt of the barons extorted from Henry 
III. the charter of Foreſts, by which he repealed 
thoſe ſevere laws, and enacted others more equitable, 
whereby thoſe who live within the purlieus of for- 
eſts are at preſent bound. Two juſtices were after- 


wards appointed to hear theſe cauſes, one of whom 


ſuperintends with great power all the foreſts on this 
ſide Trent, the other over all on the other fide that 


river to Scotland. Throughout this whole county 


f 


of our lord the king, at his death left to the king Ka 
for a relief all his armour, one horſe with a ſaddle. Ky 
and another without a ſaddle. If he had any hound, 
or hawks they were preſented to the King for hz 
acceptance if he choſe them. When geld was paid 
in the time of king Edward throughout Berkſhire, 
each hide paid 3 d. 4 before the nativity of our Lord 
and as much at Whitſontide.“ | 

Thus much for Berkſhire, which has not yet given 
title of earl to any perſon. e | 

This county contains 140 pariſhes, 


rH 
al 
is Beaj 


| | | BeappVe 

p. 56. b. Other general cuſtoms of this county mentioned in the ſurvey were, when the king levied an army five hides furniſe! |} names f 
only one ſoldier, and each hide contributed to his pay and maintenance 4 5. for two months, and this money was not given to the kin in th 

bus to the ſoldier. If any perſon was ſummoned on an expedition and did not yo all his land was forfeited to the king: if the party 1 in ne! 

deſirous to ſtay at home, and obtained leave to find a ſubſtitute, and that ſubſlitute ſtaid behind, the other was clear for 50s, Whoerer with tw 


| killed a man againſt the king's peace forfeited both body and goods, Whoever committed a burglary in a town at night paid a fine gf be, 1 
1004. to i | * to the ſheriff, Whoever was ſummoned to the chace [ad Habilitioneni venationis] and refuſed to go, paid a fine of A 
50 5. to the king. Ib. | | e e | „„ 
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rob biſhop Gibſon obſerves the moſt 
antient name of this county in the Saxon Annals 
s Beappicrcyne, Which melted by degrees into 
Beappvereyne and Beapprercype, the firſt of theſe 
names ſeems to be a merely accidental variation, ſince 
in the paſſage where it occurs“ other MSS. read it 


wich two ps inſtead of pp.—The laſt remains of Box- 
grove, in Sulham pariſh near Reading, whence the 


county probably took its name, were grubbed up 
about 40 years ago of . 5 


The principal holders of lands here at the making 


of Domeſday were the king, the biſhops of Win- 
| cheſter, Saliſbury, Durham, Exeter, Coutance 


the abbies of Abingdon, Glaſtonbury, Weſtminſter, 


Wincheſter, Chertſey, St. Albans, St. Piere ſur 


Dive, and Battle ; the nunneries of Wincheſter and 


Ambresbury ; the earls of Evreux, Hugh, Mortaign, 
Walter Gifford, Henry de Ferrars, William Fitz 


Auſculf, William D'ow, William de Peverel, William 
de Braioſe, William Loveth, William Firz Corbucion, 


Fitz Pons, Walter Fitz Other, Roger de Iveri, Roger 
de Laci, Ralph Mortimer, &c. | 25 

The county of Berks is 42 miles in length, 29 
in breadth, and 120 in circumference, divided into 
22 hundreds, and containing 140 pariſhes, and 12 
market towns. The air is in general ſweet and healthy, 
the ſoil fertile enough where cultivated, and the 
whole county well ſtored with cattle and timber, par- 
ticularly oak and beech. The chief manufacturies 
are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and malt, there being 


particularly the vale of White Horſe. Leland « calls 
it the © fruitfull vale of White horſe, not plen- 
The figure, which gives name 
to this vale, is cut on a high ſteep hill facing the 


legs conſiſt each of one white line or trench cut 
In the chalk about two or three feet deep and ten 
broad; the rays of the afternoon ſun darting on it 


make it viſible for 12 miles round at leaſt. The 


neighbouring inhabitants of ſeveral villages have a 
uſtom of ſcouring the horſe, as they call it, at certain 
mes, about which time they hold a feſtival, and 
perform certain manly games for prizes. This horſe 
b with great probability ſuppoſed to be a memorial 
of Alfred's victory over the Danes at AÆRyceydun, 


Udon, half a mile ſouth from A/obury park lord Cra- 
deus ſeat in this neighbourhood, A. D. 871. The 


burial place of Bacſeg, the Daniſh chief, who was 
lin in this fight, is diſtinguiſhed by a parcel of 


ones, leſs than a mile from the hill, ſet on edge, in- 


ling a piece of ground fomewhat raiſed ; on the 
all fide of the fouthern extremity ſtand three ſquarifh 
t ſtones of about four or five feet over each way, 
"Porting a fourth larger lying flat on them like a 


4 Ib. p. 22. 
f A Ib. 21. 
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William Fitz Richard, William de Calgi, Walt er 


great crops of barley in the Welt part of the county, 


north-weſt, in a gallopping poſture, and covers near 
an acre of ground. His head, neck, body, tail, and 


e Mur, abi ſup. 21. 35. 39, 45 


Un 
7 
8 


cromlech, and now called by the vulgar Wayland Smith, 
from an idle tradition about an inviſible ſmith re- 
placing loſt horſeſhoes here. Aubrey ſays theſe ſtones 
though now confuſed muſt have been laid there by de- 


ſign. The ſeven barrows a mile further may. belong to 


the five counts mentioned by Aſſer, and the other king 
and count ſaid by Ingulfus to have been flain at the 


ſame time, and there are near 20 more barrows with- 


in an extent of 6 or 700 yards. On the top of the 


hill whereon the horſe is cut is a large Roman en- 
trenchment, oblong, ſingle trenched, called Ufington 


or Moolſton caſtle, from overlooking a town and farm 
of thoſe names in the vale, probably made uſe of by. 
the Danes, who, Aſſer d ſays, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the upper ground. About half a mile lower weſtward 


on the brow of the hill nearer Aſhbury, overlooking a 


farm houſe called Hardvell, is a camp fortified 
ſeemingly after the Saxon manner, with a double 
ditch, and called Hardwell camp, where probably 


Alfred's brother king Etheldred lay the night before 


the battle, as Alfred probably did in a haſty light 
ſingle roundiſh camp 100 paces diameter, about 
one mile hence behind the wood of Aſhdown patk: 
Mr. Aubrey indeed took this laſt to be Daniſh, 
and ſays it was almoſt ſpoiled by digging for Sarsden 


ſtone for lord Craven's houſe in the park. Theſe 
two are probably what he calls Barbury and Badbyry 


caſtles on the ridge of White Horſe hill: Below 
the horſe and between his hill and Ickelton Way 
is a barrow called Dragon hill probably Britiſh e. 


Aubrey calls this a mauſoleum of earth like Silbury 


hill, and ſuppoſes it the tumulus of Uter Pendragon. 
He refers the White Horſe to Hengiſt. : 


Faringdon ſtands on the ſlope of a ſtoney hill, and had 


a very ſmall market in Lelatid's time; one church, 
and in the yard a chapel of the Trinity and a thantry 


built by one of the Cheneys, anceſtors of lord Cheney 
warden of the cinque ports t. Henry VIII. The caſtle 
was then quite gone f: the houſe of Ciſtertians founded 
on its ſcite was the following year made ſubordinate 


to that at Beaulieu, Hants k. This town is governed 


by a bailiff. Five miles out of the town to the 
ſouth towards Highworth, à market town, Leland 
ſaw the ditch of a Daniſh camp; This is Binbury, 
which Aubrey * places near Coleſhill to the right of the 
road from Farringdon to Highworth, and calls a 
ſingle circular Daniſh camp. e 

« Abingdone ſtands on the right fide of the Iſis, 
« and was of very old time called Seukeſha#r, fince 
“ Abendune. The abbey was firſt began at Bagley 
„wood in Berkſhire two miles higher on the iſe 


ce than Abingdon now is; afterwards tranſlated to 


ce Seuteſhani, and there finiſhed, moſt by the coſtes of 


© king Ciffa, that thereafter was buried ; but the 


« very place and tombe of his burial never known 
6e ſyns the Danes defaced Abingdon.” 
At Seoveſham was found the famous croſs made 


e Wife's firſt letter to Dr. Mead concerning ſome antiquities in Berkſhire, Aſſer. vit. Alfr. p. 41. 


a t It. II. 21. 
i Mon. Brit. 
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of the nails of the croſs, which ſtruck dead all who 
ſorſwore themſelves on it k. One Eanus a noble 
ce Saxon began to build a little monaſtery by the per- 
« miſſion of Ciſſa his maſter, king of the Saxons, at 
& a place called { Bagley wood or] Chiſewct, two miles 
e from Abingdon north north-eaſt. The place after 


ce not being thought convenient, it was tranſlated to 


« Seuſham, whereupon the new monaſtery being 
&« built, it was called Abbandune i. e. Abbatis oppidum, 
« where Ciſſa was buried. The abbey roſe again 
* after its deſtruction by the Danes, but it was a pore 


0 thing ontill ſuch time as king Edgar by the counſel of 


« Ethelwolde biſhop of Wincheſter, 953, afterwards 
« 1bbot here, richly encreaſed it. There was one 
« Faritius a ſtranger and phyſician made abbot after 
« the conqueſt. He removed the old church that 
ce then ſtood more northerly, where now the or- 
«© chard is, and made the eaſt part and tranſept new, 


« adorning it with ſmall marble pillars!” „“ The 


cc central tower and the weſt front with its towers 


c were built by four abbots in the 15th cen- 
« tury w. Ethelwold, another abbot, brought the 
« ftream of Ifis cloſe to and through the abbey. 
« The chief ſtream of Iſis before ran betwixt Anderſey 


« iſle and Culneham [ Culham] where now is the 


& ſouth end of Culneham. The other arm that 


« breaketh out of Iſis, about a quarter of a mile 
c above Culneham, and then cummethe down 


through Culneham bridge, is now the leſſe piece 
« of the whole river. In great floods Culneham 
water goes partly to the bottom of Ifis, and then 
ther be three ſtreams. There was of olde time a 
« fortreſs in Anderſey by ſouth-weſt of Abbandune 


ce jn a meadow agayne St. Helen's almoſt in the middle 
cc between the old and new botom of Iſis: part of it 


4 ſtode after the conqueſt, and there were kept the 
« king's hawks and hounds. One of the abbots gave 


te the king Sutton lordſhip in exchange for it: the 
&« ſcite is {till called the Caſtle of the Rhe a fluvio pre- 


, erlabente, and is occupied by an old barn, St. Ed- 


« ward the martyr's reliques were kept in this abbey, 
« where ſome ſay he was in his tender age brought 


1 up. The rents of the abbey were almoſt C. 2000. 
& per annum. All that now remains is the gate 
houſe converted into a goal, and St. Nicholas“ church 


adjoining, built by abbot Nicholas 1289-130), 


F hoſe weſt door is adorned with Saxon zigzag. The 
Norman abbots rebuilt the church and other build- 
ings, of which the eaſt parts remained in Leland's 
time . The weſt part was built by abbots Af- 


chendune and Sante 1435. 1495. Oppoſite the 


church and without the gate is the hoſpital of St. 


John Baptiſt founded by one of the abbots for twelve 
poor men (for ſo many were there in Leland's time), 
under a maſter. It till ſubſiſts under the corporation 


and maintains ſix men . Though Henry V. has the 
honor of building Burford and Culham bridge, 
the former was begun by ſir John of St. Helen's, and 


Geofrey Barbour merchant of this town was the prin- 
cipal contributor to both, and the cauſeway between 


them, as is largely ſer forth in a tablet hanging in the 


hall of Chriſt's hoſpital 4, antiently called St. Helen's 
on the ſcite of Helenſtow nunnery, founded by 
Geofrey Barbour, and St. John de St. Helena, 


* Hiſt. Abingdon. | I'Lel, It. VII. 64. 

” Ib. II. 15. P Ib. II. 16. VII. 64. Tan. 20. 
r Tan. 23. Lel. It. II. 16. VII. 65. Le. VII. 64. 
Harl. MS, 965. p. 244, 245+ | 
Note on Wood's lite, p. 550. 


4 Spelm. 2.10, 
G. Spelin. 153. 


4 Carte I. 272. 


f Tanner, 10. TY 2 Lel. II. 16. 
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t. Henry V. for fix poor men and fix poor Womer 
maintained in it by the fraternity of Holy Cros 
founded for building and repairing bridges 2nd 
highways, and maintaining the poor. Sir John Maſon, 
who procured a charter for the town, refoundeq this 
boſpital 1553 for 13 poor men and women, and named 
it Chriſt's boſpiral *, St, Helen's was a paroche 


« church and to it the gretyſt reſort of all the towns. 


& There is a right goodly croſſe of ſtone with #4, 
degrees and imagerie in the market ſtade t. 
Richard Symmonds, who was here May 1644, fays 
it was octagon, and adorned with three row; o 
ſtatues, the lowelt conſiſting of ſix grave Kings, the next 
of the Virgin Mary and other temale ſaints ang biſhops, 
and the uppermoſt of ſmall ſtatues of ſaints, There 
were three rows of 24 ſhields carved and painted“, 


It was probably built by the gild of Holy Crok 
here. The arms of Sir John Golafre, who was one of. 


the commiſſioners to incorporate it t. Henry VI. were 
found among others on it at its repair 1605, when 
thoſe of the then benefactors and repairers were 
added *. At this croſs, which ſer ved as a model to the 


new one at Coventry, t. Henry VIII. the accommo- 


dation with the Scots Sept. 7, 1641 was celebrated 
by 2000 choriſters ), and in a year or two after it 


was totally deſtroyed. The market houſe is a hand. 
ſome modern building on lofty pillars with a hall 


above. In Leland's time Abingdon had a quick mar- 


ket and woollen manufactury. From the antient name 
of Sheoveſham it is not unreaſonable to think that 


this was Lloperhoo, the very place where three ſynods 
were held A. D. 742, 822, and 824. Similitude of 
names indeed has induced ſome to fix it at Cliff at Hs 
in Kent, which is contrary to the ſituation aſſigned to 


Cloveſho in Mercia, becauſe Ethelbald king of | 


Mercia had the principal hand in it, and the Saxon 


Chronicle mentions him as being perſonally preſent at 
.It, and Cliff is too much in a corner to anſwer the de- 
ſcription of Cloveſho, which is mentioned in the 


Saxon annals only on theſe two occaſions. In a 


council at | Herudford ) Hertford, A. D. 672, it was 


decreed that there ſhould be two ſynods yearly ; but 
becauſe various reaſons might prevent them, it was 
unanimouſly agreed that it ſhould meet once a yearat 
leaſt Aug. 1. at Clofeſhoh *. Mr. Carte ſays the acts 
of the firſt council at Cloveſnoe appear ſigned in a 
more ſolemn manner than thoſe of other councils (at 
leaſt the ſignatures are better preſerved or more fully 


copied) being ſubſcribed by the inferior clergy as 


well as the biſhops and abbots d; but this does not 
appear in Spelman (p. 230) or in Somner's tranſcript 
of their acts in Warton's MS. Collections to be the 


- caſe with the firſt, but with the 3d council held here, 
which determined claims to lands in Kent; the ori- 
ginal record of which Mr. Aſtle has. This abbex 


was valued at J. 1876 at the diſſolution f. 

«© There is a pariſh church of St. Helene at the 
&« ſouth-eaſt of the town, upon Ifis as the river 
© cometh from the abbey downward. At this place 


* was ſometime a nunnery, and in St, Ethelwold's 


* time that renewed the abbey, were ſtrange things 


e and tombs found kl.“ „It was built on the left 


« ripe of the Ocke alias Cocke rivar, at the mouth 
ce of it into Iſis, and dedicated to St. Helen. Both 


Ib. VII. 63, 61, 65. 
4 Printed by Hearne, Lel. It. VII. 5. 78, 2 
tLel. II. 16, He calls it ** a goodly pyramis. VII. 65. 


u Ib. II. 15. 


x See Hearne”s App. to L. 26: Niger, 594-691. 


Ib. 32 b Ib. 335. 
e Iutte d. to Cart Ant. p. XV. 
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10 abbey and nunnery were deſtroyed by the Danes. 
Whether the nunnery roſe again I cannot tell h. 

Abingdon gives title of earl to Willughby Bertie, 
hoſe great uncle James, lord Norris of Rycote, was 
ſo created 1682, 32 Charles II. 

From Friar Bacon's ſtudy in the ſouth end of Ox- 
bord a great cauſeway runs near two miles to Abing- 
Jon, which appears by records to have been made by 
Robert D'Oily in the time of William the Con- 
queror i, „ There yet appear two camps by 
« Abingdon, one called Serpen hill a quarter of a 
« mile eaſt norrh-eaſt out of the town, Here it is ſaid 
« was a battle between the Danes and Saxons ; part 
« of the trenches remains: the other is called 
« Barrow, a little weſt from the townk.“ 

' Robert Sidney viſcount Liſle was created 14 James I. 
excl of Leiceſter, and dying 1626, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Robert *, and he 1677, by his ſon Philip, who 
lied 1698, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, 
who died 1702, leaving his ſon Philip, who dying 
1705, Was ſucceeded by his brother John. He died 
17375 and his brother Thomas was his ſucceſſor, in 
_ whom this family and title ended 1743. | 
A very little benethe St. Helenes cummith Ock 
« river through the vale of White horſe into Iſis n.“ 

At Tubney near Beſſels Leigh was in Leland's time® 


longs to Magdalen college, Oxford. 
; * Bleſſelles Legh, a little village, three miles from 
Hinkeſey fery in the highway from Oxford to 


fince Edward I, The manor houſe is of ſtone at the 


now a manor place at Rodecote | Radcot} on the lfis. 


Feiplace v.“ RY 
At Cumner is a mineral purging water. 
At Longworth was born 1625 the learned and mu- 

nificent Dr. Fell, who died biſhop of Oxford 1 686. 
The horn given by king Canute to William Pewſe 

$a large horn of ſome buffalo or ox, of a dark brown 

tortoiſeſhell colour, mounted at each end with rings 
df filyer, and on a third round the middle, to which 
are fixed two feet, is this inſcription incorrectly en- 
grared in Hickes's Theſaurus, who for Pewſe reads 

Pete, but in characters of much later date than the 

tine of Canute . 8 2 
kyng Knowd gave Wyllyam Pewſe 
Vys horne to holde by thy lond. | 
The fame kind of letters are on the horn at 

Geen's college, Oxford. The ſtopper is a dog's head. 

Nis now in the hands of Mrs. Allen, ſiſter and heireſs 

ok the late Allen Puſey, eſq. The whole pariſh be- 

longs to her, and ſhe has rebuilt the church. 

dir George Hide ſold South Denchworth to fir 
Killa Cockain, knight, alderman of London, whoſe 

fon lord viſeount Cullen ſold it to the Geerings. The 


by ſquare moat retains their name. The Hides are 
don ſeated at Kingſton, and the Fetiplaces of North 
Denchworth at Swinbrock *. bad: 


l Charney pariſh, two miles from Dencliworth, is a 


al much reſembling Badbury caſtle in Dorſet, but 
cb. Tradition makes it a palace of Canute”, A 
. V. 64, a. Tan. 12. . 


n Tt, VII. 61. 
Lal. VII, * It. VII. 61 


Jo Brit. trum the Vicar of Denchworth. 
, rey Mon, Brit. | 


324 131 14. Cxgn Cant. 


a church, now down, but the ſinecure rectory be- 


Faringdon. The Bleſſels have been lords of it ever 
weſt end of the church. They had another ſtrong pile 


Bath eſtates came by marriage of the heir general to 


ſeie of the manſion houſe of the Hides ſurrounded 


Circular camp double ditched called Cherbury caſtle, 


i G. ex Aubrey. 
Ia. It. U. 16. | ! Dugd, II. 410. Haſted's Kent I. 412. 


4 See Archzol, III. 13. 
* Hearne's Pref. to Hiſt. of Glaſt. 23. 


a Itin. I. p. 196. „ | 
6 £ | «of 
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mile from it in Hinton Malridge pariſh are traces of 
another camp now an orchard*, and between them 


Windmill hill perhaps for ſignals *. 


A mile above Wantage eaſt from Aſhbury in the Letcombe. 
pariſh of Letcombe Regis or Letcombe Baſſet, on 
the brow of the hill a large Roman camp ſingle 
trenched, 452 paces by 324, called Letcombe caſtle", 
Eaſt from thence is Cuckbam/ley bill, or Cuchin/low, a Cuckhamſley 
X 71 hill, 
large barrow on a wide plaia overlooking White 
horſe vale. Biſhop Gibſon and Mr. Wiſe take this 
for the Lpichelmep-hlape of the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Cuicelmeſſaroe of Florence of Worceller, to which 
the Danes came over Aſhdown after they had de- 
ſtroyed Wallingford A. D. 1006. 
Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes Wantage a Roman ſtation, the Wantage. 
vallum being plainly diſcoverable on the ſouth ſide of 
the brook, incloſing a ſpace now called the high 
garden: a hollow way into the town from Farringdon 
makes another ſide, a moraſs a third, and the river 
the fourth, incloſing about ſix acres, aud here he | 
thinks Alfred was born. North of the brook is Lim- Limborough. 
borough, an incloſure where Roman coins have been 
found, and between this and the river were diſcovered 
remains of a building called king Alfred's Cellar. Be- 
tween Limborough and the brook-is Court Cloſe, and 


another ſpot called Paddocks or Pallets moor may be 


Palacemore. 


Eaſt Hendred near Wantage was formerly a market Relibendred.: | 


town : here are two old chapels, one of them called 

Champs chapel, the other a pigeon houſe at Spar/holt 

court, and both perhaps belonged to the priory of 

Noion in France, which had lands here *. | | | 
Steventon near Weſt Hendred had an alien priory of Steventon. 
black monks, cell to the abbey of Bec ?. = 

„ Sinodun is about a mile and a half from Wal- Sinodun. 


e Jingford. This place is wonderfully dikid about, 
and ſtondith on a hille hanging over the Tamiſe. 


& It is yn circumference half a mile, and within it 
« hath been ſome town, or, as the common voice 
« fayith, a caſtelle in the Britannes time, defacid by 
&« likelihood by the Danes. At this time it berith | 
« yery plentifully both barley and whete, and numiſ- 
mata Romanorum be there found in ploughing .“ 
This may have been a ſummer camp to protect Dor- 


cheſter, from which it is about a mile and a half 


diſtant. It is vulgarly called Sandon or Mother Dunche's 
buttocks, from a family of the Dunches, on whoſe 
eſtate it is. . 

Perhaps no place in the Itinerary has been ſo oſten 
ſhifted as CALLEVva. Stukeley“ and Salmon b carry CATIXVA. 
it to Farnham in Surrey: Ward to Silche/ter in 
Hampſhire : Gale, correcting both the name and 
numbers, fixes it at Henley, part of which being 


called Ancaſele, he perſuades himſelf we mull read in 


Ptolemy Are or AvxXcue, and in his Antoninus, 
p. 105, Aucaleva. When he adds there are no remains 
of Roman antiquity at Wallingford, he is greatly 
miſtaken; the outer work of the caſtle is evidently 
Roman, and in a fragment of the wall at the entrance 
the ſtones are laid herringbone faſhion juſt as in the 
walls of Silcheſter. The outer extent is about 300 
by 409 paces. In a copy of Gale's Antoninus now 
in my poſſeſſion is this MS. note by Mr. Gale. 
« Many coins of the elder Gordian, Poſthumus, Vic- 
& torinus, and the Tetrici, were dug up in the town 
— Lell. Ir. VII. 65. 1 
9 Iearnc Pief. to Hill. of Glaſt, 14. 


3 G, 


* Wiſe's ſecond letter, p. 8. Mag. Brit, 


Y Tan. 15. 


Wallin oford, 


ATT AE B A T 1 1 


U of Wallingford Auguſt 1726, ſeveral of which I 
© ſaw in the hands of fir Thomas Frankland, and af- 
* terwards ſome of Veſpaſian and Gallienus.“ | 


« The town of Wallingford hath been a very no- 
„table thing and well waulled. The ditch of the 
* town and the creſt whereon the waulles ſtood be yet 


* manifeſtly perceived, and begin from the caſtle, going 


* 1n cumpace a good mile and more, and ſo cometh to 
© Walingtord bridge, a large thing of ſtone over the 
© Tamile. | 
e ſtreets among others: Tamiſe ſtreet, Fiſh ſtreet, 
“Bread ſtreet, Wood ſtreer, Goldſmith's row. By 
© the patents and donations of Edmund earl of Corn- 
« wall, and lord of the honor of Walingford, there 
were 14 pariſh churches in Walingford, and there 
te be men alive that can ſhew the places and ceme- 


© teries wherein they all ſtood. At this time there 


© be but three poor pariſh churches in the town. 
« There was a piiory of black monks, a celle to St. 
Alban ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey, ſtanding 
„hard within the welt gate of Walingford. The 


town and the caſtle were ſore defaced by the 


& Danes wars. Yet they metely reflouriſhed in the 


tc time of Richard king of the Romans and earl of 


& Cornwal, brother 


to king Henry III. This 


« Richard did much coſt on the caſtle, It joins to 


&« the north gate of the town, and has three dykes, 
„ large and deep and well watered. About each of 
« the two firſt dykes as upon the creſt of the ground 
* calt out of them runnith an embattled wall now 
&« ſore in ruin, and for the moſt part defaced. All 
« the goodly buildings with the towers and dungeon 
« he within the third dyke. There is alſo a colle- 
« ojate chapel among the buildings within the third 
« dyke. Edmund earl of Cornwall, ſon to Richard 


a king of the Romans, was the firſt founder and en- 
„ dower of this college, which one told me was 


<< augmented by Edward the Black prince ©. 
c jg a dean, four prieſts, ſix clerks, and four cho- 
„ riſters; the late dean before Dr. London that now 

js built a fair ſtone ſteeple at the weſt end of the 
« chapel*.” Edward II. granted the honor of Waling- 


ford with the whole dutchy of Cornwall to his fa- 
vourites Gaveſton and Spencer, and to his queen Iſabel. 
Edward III. raiſed his brother John of Eltham to the 
earldom of Cornwall, which, after his death, was 
erected into a dukedom, and given with this honour to 
the Black Prince, from which time it continued the 


property of the heir apparent of the crown till 


Henry VIII. gave it to Wolſey for the uſe of his 
new college at Oxford. On his fall this honour was 
ſeparated from the duchy of Cornwall, and united 


to the manor of Ewelme then made an honour. 


The lordſhip of the caſtle belongs as in Camden's 
time to Chriſt church Oxford*®, Here was a priory 


of Black monks, cell to St. Alban's abbey, founded 
t. William I. Without the ſouth gate of the town 


was an hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt for poor men 
and women as early as Edward I. 2. Wallingford is 
at preſent a large handſome market and borough 
town, of two ſtreets, with a well built town hall, 


where the aſſites are ſometimes held. The chief 
 1rade is malt, and of late years the town is much 


increaled in buildings and inhabitants. It is a cor- 
poration, governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, who 


are juſtires of the peace within the borough *. It 


4 Lel. It. II. 12, 13. A Aſhmole J. 4s, | 
4 6. bd St. Peter's being lately rebuilt. 


| Chron, de Walingſord, Vol. II. p. 546. ed. Gale, Iliſt. Angl. Script. John de Cella was prior of Wallingford, 


Albans, 


„ Paaner, 13. » If, 12. 


There remian yet the names of theſe + 


the Danes burnt Reading, Walingford, and Cæoleſab, WM 
It was founded by king Etheldred about 986 to atone | 


 martyr', The manor and impropriation of Cholſey 
belonged to Reading abbey, and a fine country houſe | 


4 and 5 Ph. and M. to fir Francis Englefield ®. 


There 


mentions a praty manor place of brick built of 
late years by one Court uncle to Molines the then 


Alon, a village 5 miles ſouth-weſt of Wallingford, 
is ſuppoſed by bp. Gibſon® to be the place where the 


® Index locor, ad Sax, Chron, p. 81. 


has four churches in uſe ®, and four pariſhes nds 
one miniſter, and a freeſchool, and had 3 nn k 
fore the Conqueſt. This town gave birth to Richard i 
Wallingford 28th abbot of St. Albans t. Edward " 
and Richard II. an eminent mathematician, who maden 
curious clock. It gave title of viſeount 10 Millan 
Fnolles 14 James I. created earl of Banbury 2 Charlesl. 
This title expired with him 1632. It was ſince chiinet 
by a deſcendant, but not allowed. When viſited Wi. 
lingford caſtle in 1768 the outer weſt rampart Planted 
with trees, and the outer and inner ſouth onesin garden 
grounds were exceeding bold and freſh, The Outer 
north one is in corn fields, and the eaſt fide ig ſingle 
being defended by the river. This laſt is broken * 
by two baſtions or outworks, to which correſpond 
two others on the north fide. Some fragments of 
the walls remain in houſes, and part of the eaſt Pier 
of the principal gate on the ſouth eaſt corner of 
the inner bank. The keep of conſiderable height 
falls into the ſouth-eaſt corner of the inner works; 


the yard of one of the ruined churches is in the wet 


ditch. Oppoſite to the ſouth ſide of St. Peter's is au 
old chapel, now a diſſenting meeting-houſe, The 
banks of the town walls are diſcernible juſt without 
the town on the Oxford fide. 


In Cholſeley pariſh was one of the three old _ ( 


naſteries referred to in Henry Iſt's foundation charter 
of Reading as long before deſtroyed, perhaps when 


for the murder of his brother king Edward the 


here, called the abbot of Reading's place, was granted 


Choſeley farm, one mile from Wallingford, was 


reckoned the largeſt in England, being all compact 
together, and let for C. 1000. a year, It belonged | 
lately to the earls of Warwick, but now to Mr. Ed. 
wards, ſon of lady Betty Rich, ſiſter and heireſs of 
the late earl of Warwick. There is a barn on it 


100 feet long, 85 1 
At Makeney, a mile from Wallington, Leland" 


0 poſſeſſor.“ 


Danes were defeated by Alfred 871, but we have al. 


ready ſeen that event fixed to Aſhdown in a different 


part of the county. 


| Juſt above Childrey (antiently the ſeat of a family | 
of that name, ſince of the Fetyplaces, one of whom | 
founded a freeſchool here?) the Ickneild {treet runs 
to Strately. It enters Oxfordſhire at Chinney, and runs 
through that county to Goring, where it croſſes the | 
Thames to Strateley. Thence it proceeds to Blubery, | 
between which and Aſton at a little diſtance from 
the road is a hill called Bluberdon, which though not 
much levelled by the plough, appears to have becn 
Hence the road welt to 
Wantage; but whether it followed the modern great | 
road to Upton and Hanvell by the name ol the | 
Port:vay, or went to the left under the roars A 
18e 
where is ſtill a raiſed way called Ic nice, points ol 
© Sec his Will, The hall of this caſtle was built 4 Henry III. Rot, Clauſ. ejuſd. anni. | =_ 
| Tanner, 13. - — ak p. 430. 3 
and 21ſt abbot ol dt. 3 


a ſtrong Roman work. 


Chilton, it does not occur agaiu till near Lock 


i Dugd. II. 412. 


Aſhmole Il. 208. 1 
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from whente it goes by its true name 


doubted if any Roman road run from Newbury int6 
hills and Childrey, Sparſholt, Uffington, 


Hampſhire or Oxfordſhire, and was of opinion that that 
called Chute Cauſezway in the former county croſſed 
the Kennet eaſt of Marlborough, divided into a vicinal 
way from Badbury camp near Wanborough, thence 
took the direQtion aſſigned it before by Mr. Wiſe 
by Whitehorſe hill and Wantage to Goreing, and is 
Dr. Plot's Ikeneld Street; thence to Royſton a 
Barley d. It has been traced from Marlborough by 
Eſcourt, where urns were found 1693 5 to the north 
gate of Wincheſter, after having croſſed the Portway , 
at Eaſton town farm not far from Andover. | 


10 Wantage, 
between the | 
under White horſe hill to Aſhbury and Biſhopſton, 


omting to Abury in Wilts, and perhaps to the 
Neviſes, but not to Saliſbury % Between Strateley | 
ind Aldworth Mr. Hearne ſaw two miliaries fixed ? 
Jeep in the ground”. Mr. Wiſe mentions a fortifi- 
cation on Childrey hill. 1 5 

In Aldworth church are nine antient monuments 
«ith cfigies of the Beche family, five of them in 
armour and ctoſslegged: there is a tenth in the 
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yards round at four feet from the ground, and ta- 
pering upwards near 20 feet, the branches ſpreading 
ſerem or eight yards from the trunk on every fide 5. 
The matſion houſe of the Beches ſtood on a hill, 
and here was a caſlle or fort on the north-eaſt ſide of 
Several very old beech trees grow on the top of 
the warren. The heir general of the family married 
into that of the Whitlockes* 


| Hungerford is a ſmall market town of two principal 
parallel ſtreets. In the church is an antient braſs for 
- Robert de Hungerford, the firſt of that family in this 
county. His nephew fir Th was the firſt Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, 51 Edward III. His fon Walter 


of the family. He appropriated the manor and ad- 
vowſon of Crekelade to the dean and chapter of 
& church in repair,” and was buried in the nave of 
that cathedral under what was the mayor's pew, 


| but was lately removed with the bones which it 
* WE corcred to the ſouth fide of the choir. This 
a town is famous for tine trout, but though it ſtands 

on the high weſtern road neither its buildings 
a nor market are conſiderable. The conſtable, who is 
a choſen annually, is lord of the manor, and holds it 
0 immediately of the king. They have a horn holding 
yr about a quart, the inſcription of which ſets forth 


that it was given by John of Gaunt, who procured 
them a grant of the royal fiſhing in part of the river 
Kennet v. 5 Boe; 

Ingleford Chornam flreet may be a corruption of 
the ford of the Angles on Herman ſtreet, or the 
Roman road. | 


Hempſted Marſhall is now the ſeat of lord Craven. 


the The houſe mentioned by Mr. Camden was burnt 
al- down, and begun to be rebuilt by William earl of 
ent Craven, who died 1697 leaving it unfiniſhed*, It 

bis been fince completed. In the church was bu- 
vil ned without any memorial fir Balthazar Gerbier v. 
10m ' Queen Elizabeth gave Benbam Valence to John 
runs builta Caſtiglione, a Vicdmonteſe, gentleman of her 
runs pity chamber, for his faithtul ſervices to her in her 
the troubles . Ile died 1 397, and was buried at Speen. 
07 at Kinthary, in divving a grave 1762 was found 
from ver 1 cul} a large quantity of Saxon coins of Edred, 
now Ey, and Idmund. | 55 


WT 01h/747, on the north part of Newbury, Dr. 
Mukelcy thought the great Ikening ſtreet coming 
"ite Thames at Goring, and another Roman road 
zung hence through Speen to Hungerford and 
"rough eroſs the river Kenner, after making an 
ite angle with each other. Mr. Willis of Andover 
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thurch-yard 3 where is a very large yew tree, nine 


reign of Henry VIII. 


«the perſon with whom Mr. Camden begins his account 3 | | 
the ARES ; On rebuilding the bridge over the Kennet 1770, 


Saliſbury “ to. keep the tall ſpire ſteeple of that 


Pogbley, an Auſtin priory founded by Ralph Chaddle- 
worth 1169, diliolved by Wolſey, valued at near 


Gov. Vanſittart's, now Mr. Tipping's, but much reduced. 


N Lethieulliers account of it. 
ther te g A portrait of him is in the town hall at New bury, and 
fon Þ 


= | b Aſkm, II. 243, 344. 


Newbury owes its increaſe and flouriſhing ſtate to Newbury. 
its woollen manufacture, though much declined, and 
removed weitward. | 3 | | 
John Winchecomb, commonly ealled Zack of Nerw- Jackef News 
bury, was the greateſt clothier in England in the“ “ 
He kept 100 looms in his 
houſe, and marched to the battle of Floddon with 
100 of his own men cloathed and armed at his own 
expence. He built the nave and tower of the church 
here. His houſe was till Jately remaining in the 
middle of Bridge ſtreet“. Here is a charity ſchool 
for 40 boys. St. Bartholomew's or Jemmit's hoſpital, | 
aſcribed to king John, Has been lately rebuilt by the 
Corporation for ſix poor men and as many women ©; 


was found a leaden ſeal of Pope Boniface IX. a pix 
containing the remains of an hoſt, ſome knives of a 

ſingular faſhion, ſpurs, and a few coins from Henry | 
I. to William III. Two battles were fought in the Fa of 
late civil war at the Burrows on the Waſh two miles eaubuly. 
ſouth-eaſt from this town Sept. 20, 1643, and Oct. 

27, 1641, in the firſt of which the earls of Sunder- 


land and Carnarvon, lord Falkland, and others, 


were lain on the king's fide. Newbury gave title of 
baron to William Fitz Roy, duke of Cleveland and 
Southampton, now extinct. 5 „ 
On each ſide the Kennet near Newbury, is a ſtra- 
tum of peat from a quarter to half a mile wide and 
many miles long, in which have been found many 
trunks of oaks, alders, willows, firs, heads and horns 
of deer, and other beaſts. In the next pit in Speen 
were a large urn and two flint axes | 
At Avington, a village on the road between New. Avivgton, 
bury and Hungerford, was an old manor houſe which 5 
had a room richly carved and gilded in the ſtyle of 
the Elizabethan age, and little benches all round it. 
The houſe was burnt about twenty years ago. 
5 Sandleſord, or Newtoun, near Newbury, Geofrey Sandleford. 
earl of Perche before 1205 founded a priory of St. 
Auſtin, deſerted 1480, and annexed by Edward IV. 
to the collegiate church of Windforf, 
At Lamborn is an hoſpital founded by John Eſtbury Lamborn. 
1489, as appears by a braſs plate on the gate. Thomas 
Effex and his lady have a ſumptuous monument here 
15538, _ 1 
In Chaddlcworth pariſh in this neighbourhood was Chaddle- 
—.— 
C. 7o per aun. | 5 6 | 
Little Tacoley was a ſeat of Sir Thomas More, late Little Fau ley. 
At Brinpion ſeems to have been a houſe of knights Brimpton. 
templars i. = 5 


* Hearne, Ib. Gent. Mag. 1760, p. 458. * Mag, Brit. 


1, both fpell it 77 fithing, as if a peculiar erm: whereas it means only the royalty or excluſive 


Y Ib. II. 283. Holland. 


unt « Ib, 58. © dee beſore, p. 109, 
another in Donnington caſtle houſe ; one is called the fathef, the 


His eſtates deſcended to his nametake Henry of Bucklebury in this 
N 57 (cxlinet) whole daughter conveyed lowe of them in marriage to the celebrated Henry Saint Joha viicount 
(Blog, Brit. V. 5501, D.) Cut this belongs to Winchcombe Henry Hartley, c:. of Bucklebury, one of the repreſentatives ot 


k Tanner, 17. 


| Ib. 20, 
At. 
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Thatcham, 


Enborn. 


freebench, or an eſtate in copyhold for her dower, 
while ſhe continues /ola & caſta, elſe ſhe forfeits her 


Pennington 


" Sha, 


% 


caſtle. 


A T T R E 


At Thatcham, ſaid to have been a market town, 


is an old chapel, now a freeſchool. 


The manors of Eaſt and Weſt Enborn in Kent- 
bury hundred, have a peculiar cuſtom, as that of Torre 
in Devonſhire : the widow of a tenant is intitled to 


lands, unleſs ſhe demands them by a droll form of 
words, riding into court backwards on a black ram k. 
Dennington caſtle, in Speen pariſh, rears its ruined 
head above the remains of the noble oaks that for- 
merly ſurrounded it. Among theſe, tradition aſcribes 
one to Chaucer, which was not ſo large as two others 
called the King's and Queen's; the firſt of which 
was 50 feet high before any bough or knot ap- 
peared, and cut five feet ſquare at the butt end all 
clear timber: the ſecond 40 feet high l. The caſtle 
ſlood two ſieges in the late civil war; in the firſt of _ 
which three of its towers were demoliſhed. Alice 


daughter of Sir Thomas Chaucer, ſon of the poet, 


married William de la Pole duke of Suffolk. On 


his attainder it came to the crown, and afterwards by 


grant of Henry VII. to Charles Brandon duke of 
Suffolk. In the reign of James I. it belonged to the 
Packers, whoſe heireſs marrried Dr. Hartley, father to 


Winchcomb Henry Hartley, eſq; the preſent poſſeſſor. 
who repreſents the county. Only the gate now re- 
mains. Out of the ruins of the caſtle was built a 


houſe under the hill, inhabited by Mr. Baſket n. The 
| hoſpital here (founded by Thomas Chaucer, or as Le- 


land ſays", by William Delapole) was reſtored by 
Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, t. James I. and 
ſtill ſubſiſts for a maſter and 12 poor men. Sir Ri- 
chard Abberbury founded here alſo a houſe of Trini- 


_ tarian friars, valued at J. 19 per ann.* At the foot of 


The Grove. 


this hill on the north fide of the Kennet is a hand- 


ſome modern houſe called the Grove, built in the 
Gothic ſtile by James Petit Andrews, eſq. and 
| juſt on the other ſide Spene is Hare, an antient 


manſion belonging to his brother Sir Joſeph An- 


_ drews, bart. formerly to the Dolemans, in which Sir 
George Liſle was poſted at the ſecond battle of 


Aldermaſton, 


P adw orth. 


loplefield. | 


Newbury. On the cornice of the houſe is this in- 
ſcription in the ſtyle of the times: EDENTULUS 
VESCENTIUM DENTIBUS INVIDET, ET 
OCULOS CAPREARUM TALPA CONTEM- 
NIT. Ard over the porch ©Þ <@ONEPOL 
MHAEIE EIZITQ, TE» | 


Aldermaſton paſſed from Sir Humphry Forſter 


(whoſe anceſtor and nameſake was ſheriff of this 
county 1475) by marriage to William third lord 
Stawell, whoſe neice Mary baroneſs Stawell now en- 
joys it. Padworth in this neighbourhood another 


| ſeat of the Forſters, now of Chriſtopher Griffith, eſq. 
is a good old houſe, whoſe windows are full of arms. 


 Inglefield gave name to a very antient family, 
whoſe ſeat was rebuilt in-a noble manner by one of 
the Pawlets marquiſſes of Wincheſter, and reduced and 
moderniſed by the late poſſeſſor Pawlet Wright, 
eſq. who was lineally deſcended by the female line 
from the ſaid noble family. In the meads on the 
north ſide the Kennet is a ſquariſn entrenchment, 


probably thrown up when earl Ethelwolf fought 


and routed the Danes here A. D. 871. The ſecond 
and laſt marquis who defended Baſing houſe is bu- 
ried in the church. To this ſeat I refer the follow- 
ing curious dedication of one of Sir Balthaſar Ger- 
bier's numerous publication:: OE; 

x Jacob's Law Dig. 


w Groſe's account under his view and plan. In this houſe was a 
n Leland II. 6. Reading. 


* Tan. 22. Q. 


* Pan bourn is the name of a beck or ſtream co. Durham near Lancheſter. Pangden is a place in Sullex, 


* Tan. 17. N 


daily eaſe to travellers, who by fout miles at once 


* 


fildon, from the hill above which is one of the fineſt p 


| Evelyn's Sylva, p. 83. Aſhmole II. 285—285, 
4 4 Counſel and Advice to all builders, 1653, 12% 


B:AT.11. 


Jo the right hon. the lord marqueſs of Wincheſp 
„That Henfield well ſeated pallace with a wo ver v. 
at its back, like a mantle about a coat of arme : 4 
which doth defend it from the north-weſt ging, « of R 
argueth that it 1s good to be there, as it Proves « toun 

3 
ſhorten the tediouſneſs of a too long journey; for] doe : 5 
perſwade myſelf to heare many of them ſay, Good « ]ying 
cheare, it's but four miles to Henfield ſeate, and chende « | col 
but ſo much more to à good town 7 to refreſh and reg, « ſtood 


meado! 


* The preſent ſatisfaction of that ſeate, no doch & Caſt] 
(my lord) diminiſheth the grief of the loſs of Bafin &« of ex 
and that Dolbier is no more (nor a Prince of i « abbe 
aire, ſave the carcaſs of his head on a pole) dray. it ſto 


ing lines of circumvallation about your ſeats, hut « ryr's 
that there is now (inſtead of deſtroying powers) > WM „read 
bleſſed prince, to whom may be juſtly applied, Pi 7 cob 
nubila Phoebus, whoſe quickning rays do now Pro- 4 paroc 
miſe peace and plenty). : TR u abbe 
May there never more ſuch dark clouds appear « heard 
as might be able to cauſe ſtormes to fall, and lay to « north 
the ground ſuch an ornament of a land as Baſing wy, | Grey 
Vet if in any of your lordſhips ſeats works may be « Giles 
neceſſary, this little forerunner of a more great one, adde t 
may be as acceptable as it is moſt reſpectfully ten- « Weſt 
dered by me your lordihip's zealous and moſt hum. « almſh 
ble ſervant, = Balthaſar Gerbier 4.“ of the 
_ Theal in Tilehurſt pariſh a mile from Inglefield y and g 
on the high weſtern road is a ſmall hamlet which ahbe) 

ſubſiſts chiefly by inns, and gives name to an hundred, « what 
Bradſield, two miles north of Englefield, a ſmall « and 1! 
village where king Ina founded a monaſtery before made 
A. D. 699". All that remains are the walls and part of 
a gate leading to the church, which is built of flint, 
The rector takes tithes of abbey lands, which elle. 

where are free. | Leng 
From this part of the county which is all lanes 
and woods, begins one of the fineſt proſpects. From 
the top of the hill above Bradfield to the ſouth is a 
diſtant view of Hampſhire and Berkſhire hills. A ſteep 
deſcent down a chalky cliff opens to a valley wherein 
the Thames glides along a navigable river incloſed 

on both ſides with cultivated hills; thoſe on the rence's 
ſouth ſide having a greater mixture of wood, par- the tow 
ticularly beech, whoſe compact deep coloured ſtrange 
gloſly leafage, exhibits a moſt pleaſing contraſt to ſſen- ruins ar 

der elms and oaks. At the bottom of this deſcent former! 
is the village of Pangbornꝰ, on the top that of Ba. of a roc 
dows, a 
views in the whole county in a clear day, taking in | 1s thous 
Oxford 25 miles diſtant. Art this laſt village was the 15 entire 
ſeat of lord Vane, now Sir Francis Sykes“, bart. with an | bury a 
extenſive park walled with flint, by 48, 
Mortimer heath on this edge of the county 1s ment 3 
bleak dreary tract of black barren ſoil, where in WW lian el. 
digging for gravel have been found many horns of Edmun 
mooſe deer and elks. A Roman road runs crols it of Rich 
to Silcheſter, but is not now traceable ſo far. There on the 
are ſeveral ſunken barrows on its north fide, and ibed ir 


many conſiderable ones in its neighbourhood'. fortifica 

At Stratſield Say Nicholas de Stotevile, founder of liſoned 
Vallemont abbey, Normandy, founded à cell of Be. 8 Cibona 
nediqtine monks under a prior 1170. The cell was in Bl but of 


Berkſhire, but the pariſh in Hampſhire*%. (which 
At Tilchurſt was born 1627 the learned Richard | 

Lloyd, who died biſhop of Worceſter 1717- 
Reading is a large and populous town ſituate on | 

fall of the Kennet into the Thames, in the angle df f 

which it ſtands on a riſing ground overlooking the 


the 1 


picture of Chaucer in wood dated 1400 extremely rude. Ts „ 
t See beſore in Hants 


meadows 


meadows which have a fine appearance all along the 
river“. | | 
« There is no maner of token that ever the town 
« of Reading Was waullid, yet it is a very auncient 


« this toun, and the name of Caſtle ſtreet yet remains 
„lying from eaſt to weſt to paſs to Newbury: but 
« | could not perceive or clearly learn where it 
« flood. But by all likelihood at the weſt end of 
« Caſtle ſtreet, and as ſome think about che place 
« of execution. It is very likely that a piece of the 
« zhbey was built of the ruins of it: peradventure 
© it ſtood where the abbey was. St. Edward Mar- 


« conſtant fame that this nunnery was wher St. Mary's 
« paroch churche is now. King Henry I. making an 
« abbey of black monks here ſuppreſt this houſe as l 
« heard, giving the lands thereof to his abbey, Oa the 
« norch fide of the Caſtle ſtreet was a fair houſe of 


4 Giles's on this fide the river, St. Mary's in the mid- 
de the oldeſt, and St. Lawrence beyond Kenner, 
« Weſt north-weſt of St. Lawrence's church was an 


« of the abbots. Abbor Thorn ſuppreſt it t. Henry VII. 
«and gave the lands to the uſe of the almoner of his 
& abbey; but Henry VII. coming hither and aſking 
« what old houſe that was, willed him to convert it 
«and its lands in pios uſus, and at the abbot's deſire 
made it a grammar ſchool, The river Kennet runs 
« through the rown in two arms, one called about the 
« quarters of the town, the halowid brooke, Above the 
«town about the Bere the abbot had a fair manor place 
« of brick a.“ Leland's quære about the nunnery makes 
it probable there were two: one deſtroyed long be- 
fore Henry I, built on its ſcite his houſe for 200 


Bridewell . St. Mary Magdalen's hoſpital for lepers 
was founded 11 34 by Aucher ſecond abbot ; St. Lau- 
rence's hoſpital by Hugh 8th abbot, 1190, out of 


ſtrangers . The abbey was valued at £.1938. The 
ruins are maſſy blocks of flint walls eight feet thick 
formerly caſed with ſtone. Dr. Stukeley ſaw a ſhell 


dows, and three doors and windows to the weſt, which 
8 thought to have been the chapel. The gatchouſe 


"ry a beautiful outwork. The refectory is 84 feet 
by 48, in which it is ſuppoſed was held the parlia- 
ment 31 Henry VI. Here were alſo buried Wil- 
lam eldeſt ſon of Henry II. Conſtance daughter of 
Edmund de Langley duke of York, a ſon and daughter 
Richard earl of Cornwall, &c.? The ſtables built 
ou the ſcite in Camden's time were probably demo- 
ihed in the late civil wars; two baſtions, part of the 
fonifications caſt up when the parliament forces gar- 
Ioned the town, ſtill remain thereabouts. Biſhop 
Gibon mentions a gold and a braſs coin found here, 


Which is a borough and corporation) gave birth 
'573 to archbiſhop Laud, whoſe father was a wealthy 
Unhier here, and to Lord Chief Juſtice Holt 16. 
bonas Cole t. Edward I. was called the rich clo- 
of Reading, and Mr. Kenric, fon of a merchant 


the 3 
« Newbury, was a benefactor here. The archbiſhop 
\ uk, It. I. 59. x Lel. It. il. 3, 4. | 
- 12. (os. Mit. Abb, Grofe's account under his two views of this abbey. 
ants 


dla rere Complete Hit, 111. 532. 


8. „ G. ex Phil. Trunſ. No. 261, i Mr. 
Vor. I. | 


« toun, and at this time the beſt toun of all Bark- 
« ſhire. There was a caſtle in the Saxon time in 


« tyr's mother-in-law for penance built as I have 
«read a monaſtery of nuns in Reading. Ther is a 


4 Grey friars. In the town are 3 pariſh churches; St. 


« almſhouſe of poor ſiſters probably founded by ſome 


Benedictine monks; the other ſubſiſting t. John 7. 
The ſcite of the Grey friars is now occupied by the 


the town, for 26 poor people and entertainment of 


of a room 16 yards by 28, with three narrow eaſt win- 


b entire; and juſt out of it the palace, and the Fore- | 


ut of what people he was not informed. This toon 


” Tak e, | * Ib. 23. 


© Dugd. Bar. II. 473» 
- ein in Phil. Tranſ. No. 459+ 
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converted the houſe in which he was born into an 
hoſpital. The chief trade is now in malt and meal ©; 
and here is a conſiderable marker. The Kennet is 
navigable hither, W 

A regiment of Iriſh papiſts being quartered here by 
James II. and living at large on the townſpeople, 
when king William came within a few miles of the 
town the magiſtrates ſent to him to deſire his aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt theſe ſoldiers, who threatned one 


Sunday to kill all the people coming out of St. Mary's 


church. He ſent a few Dutch troopers, on the ap- 
pearance of only two of whom on the church ſteps 


the Iriſh threw down their arms, and ran away: the 


Dutch purſued, and killed about 20; the reſt got off. 
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The town allows money to ring annually on the 8th of 


December in commemoration of their deliverance 4. 


Sir Jacob Aftley of Melton Conſtable, Norfolk, 


was for his ſervices to Charles I. in the civil war 
created lord Aſtley of Reading 20 Charles I. which 
title became extinct in his grandſon Jacob. Nil. 


liam Cadiegan, who had ſignalized himſelf under the 
duke of Marlborough in the French wars, and in 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion 1715, was created lord 


Cadogan, baron of Reading 1716, and two years af+ 


terwards baron Oakley, viſcount Caverſham, and earl 


Cadogan :. all theſe titles expired with him 1726, 
except that of baron Oakley, which devolved on his 
brother Charles who died 1776, and is ſucceeded by 


his ſon Charles Sloan, third and preſent lord. The 


ſeat of this family is at Caverſham wo miles from 
this town on the other ſide the Thames in Oxfordſhire. 
It belonged formerly to the lord Knowles, who here 
ſplendidly entertained James I's Queen Anne in her 


Caverſham 


progreſs to Bath 1613. © Ar Cauſeibam, ſhortly 


„ Cauſham, is a great mayne bridge of timber over 


te the Thames on timber foundations, and in ſome 


&« places of ſtone, and towards the north end of the 


„ bridge a fair old ſtoae chaple on piles l.“ The 
Thames paſſes by Reading, but the Kennet through it. 


It is remarkable that at Caverſham thoſe wells, between 
which and the Thames the Kennet has its courſe, riſe 
and fall with the Thames, not with the Kennet, 


Hence it is argued, that the bed of the Thames is 


much lower depreſſed than that of the Kennet, and de- 
taches its ſprings under the bed of the latter. Near 
this place at Cat/grove was diſcovered ſome years 
ſince a large ſtratum of oyſter ſhells, lying on a 
bed of green ſand extending to five or fix acres, with 
a bed of bluith clay immediately above it. Among 


Catſyrove. 


theſe ſhells many were found with both the valves 


together, and although the moving ſeparated them, 
it was eaſy to ſee they belonged to each other b, 
Such have been found near Dantzie i. 


When Wiltſhire if not Berkſhire was ſeparated from 
the biſhopric of Sherborn A. D. gog, and made a di- 


ſtinct dioceſe, Sunning is ſaid to have been one of the 
ſeats of the biſhops of the new ſee, which was again 
united to Sherborn about 1060, But 1 cannot, ſays 
biſhop Tanner, account for ever placing them here, 
becauſe William of Malmesbury expreſsly ſays that 
after the diviſion Berkſhire ſtill remained under the 
juriſdiction of the biſhops of Sherborne*, Leland, who 


Sunning. 


calls Sunning * an uplandiſehe toun ſet on a fair and 


% commodious ground,” found no great antiquity in 


the church except ſome tombs of nuns, &c. and at 
the eaſt end an old chapel of St. Sarik reſorted to 
for the cure of madneſs!. The biſhop of Saliſbury 
had at Sunning before the Conqueſt an antient manor 
place; and there remained in Leland's time a fair 


4 Ib, 16, 17. 
Aſhm. | 
f An account of this entertainment was printed 1613. 4to. 
* Tan. 32. $9 3» 1 I . 3. 
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Huricy, 


old ſtone houſe by the bank of the Thames, and a fair 
park belonging to that biſhop ®. 7 4 
© Hurley upon the Tamiſe a cell to Weſtminſter a 
e mile above Biſham v.“ ; 5 
in Domeſday book Hurley Is ſaid to have lately 
belonged to Elgar, probably of a Saxon or Daniſh fa- 
mily, but then to be the property of Geoffrey Mande- 
ville. He had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the 
battle of Haſtings, and had received this eſtate pro- 
bably with ſome others from William the Con- 
queror, towards the latter end of whoſe reign 
A. D. 1086, he founded here the priory of St. Mary 
for black monks, to this day called Lady Place, and 
annexed it as a cell to Weſtminſter; abbey. The 
charter of the foundation is ſtill preſerved there. In 
it the founder calls himſelf Goisfridus de Magna 
Villa, and recites the motives of the donation * pro 
e ſalutz et redeniptione anime mem et uxoris mere 
i Lecelenzzcujus conſilio gratiadivine providentie hoe 
bonum opus inchoavi, et pro anima Athalaiſæ prime 
«© uxoris meæ, matris filiorum meorum, jam defunctæ, 
« nec non heredum meorum omnium mihi ſucceden- 
© tium.“ He then recites the particulars of this do- 
nation: * Ad ſuſtentationem monachorum in eadem 
u ecclefia Deo in perpetuum ſervientium.” And 
after ſome terrible imprecations on all perſons who 


| ſhall violate or diminiſh this his foundation, he con- 
cludes thus: © Conteſtor igitur omnes filios meos, 


« hecedes videlicet et omnes poſteros meos, per tre- 
mendum Dei judicium et per omnipotentiam ejus 


in cwlo et in terra ne ipſt faciant aut fieri ſi- 


« nant ullam impactionem huic meæ donationi ; 
„ jmmo augeant et ſtabiliant eam, ita ut Deus augeat 


- « et ſtabiliet dies et vitam illorum in eterna beatitu- 


&* dine, et habeant partem in hac mea eleemoſyna 
i© mecum in celeſte requie. Teſtes; epiſcopus Oſ- 
* mundus, Gilbertus abbas Weſtmonaſterienſis, Le- 
« celena domina uxor mea, Willielmus de Magna 


villa, Robertus de Magnavilla.” The firſt ſub- 


ſcribing witneſs Oſmund biſhop of Saliſhury, was 
originally a Norman nobleman, earl of Seez in that 
province, He was afterwards made earl of Dorſet 
and Lord High Chancellor of England, and at laſt 
biſhop of Saliſbury. Gilbert, abbot of Weſtminſter, 
was alſo of a Norman family which was very conſi- 


derable, and had produced ſeveral great men. He was 


educated at the monaſtery of Bec in Normandy under 
Lanfranc and Anſelm archbiſhops of Canterbury; with 


the latter of whom he kept a conſtant correſpondence 
and very great friendſhip. He was employed in em- 


baſſies by king Henry I. more than once; and is ſaid to 


He died in 1117, and lies buried under one of the three 
effigies which {till remain in the pavement of the great 
cloiſter in Weſtminſter abbey near Mr. Poulteney's 
tomb. In his time Geoffrey de Magnaville was bu- 


ricd in the little cloiſter of Weſtminſter abbey, in a 


chapel now a court yard belonging to the houſe of 


the receiver of the abbey rents, late Mr. Davis's. 
This priory was valued at the diſſolution at 


C. 134 %½ and ſoon after became the property of 
a family whoſe name was Chamberlain. From 
thence it deſcended to —— — Lovelace, whoſe ſon 
Richard went on an expedition with Sir Francis 


Drake, and with the money gained therein built the 
prelent houſe on the ruins of the antient convent. 


'The only viſible remains of the antient convent are the 
abbey. yard and ſome parts of the chapel or refectory 


= Ib. „ + 


4 Who died 1773, and is buried at Broxborn, in the county of Herts, as was his wife,1763, Epit. ge 
7 Hearne's Letters on Antiquities between Windſor and Oxtord at the end of Lel. It. V. * tlcarne ubi ſup, 


. 


z 
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of chalk in the time of the Conqueror are ſtill as freſh 
as if lately built, But perhaps in the houſe itſelf gy, 


. monaſtic habits have been found buried, The hall 4 | 


dark receſs at the end of that vault. It is certain 


_ purchaſed by Mrs. Williams (ſiſter to Dr. Wilcocks 


eſtate from her mother's death in 1745, and be- 


have been very learned in all the ſciences of the times. © manor houſe of Feens, and at Berry grove by the 


(now ſtables) of which the window arches though made mules 
to the 
and 2a 
it was 
Willia 


remains of the form of the convent may be ill traces 
Under the great hall is a vault in which ſome bodies 8 
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ſelf and the croſs rooms at the eaſt end ſeem to hare 
been the church of the convent; and the numero 
apartments at the weſt end of the houſe ſeem origi. 
nally in ſome manner to have been apartments of the 
ſame convent. The Lovelace family grew rich and 
powerful in this county, It was ennobled by Charles 
I. who, in his 3d year, created Richard Lovelace baron 
Hurley ?, which title ended with his grandſon 1736, 
and during the ſucceeding reigns the family lived in 
great ſplendor, of which two or three cielings painted 
by Verrio, probably at the ſame time with thoſe in 
Windſor caſtle, and above all the landſcapes of $41. 
vator Roſa which fill the great room, and alſo it i; 
ſaid a leſſer room, are proofs {till remaining here. 
During the reigns of Charles II, and James Il, 
private meetings of ſome of the chief nobility were 
held in the ſubterraneous vault under the great 
hall for the purpoſe of calling in the Prince of 
Orange; and it is faid that the principal papers which 
brought about the Revolution were ſigned in the 


that after the Prince of Orange became king he v iu. 
ſired lord Lovelace in this houſe, and deſcended with 
him to view that dark receſs © 

On the decline of the Lovelace family the eſtate 
was ſold. The greateſt and moſt valuable part be- 
came the property of the Greeve family, and now be- 
longs to the duke of Marlborough. The other part 
conſiſting of the manſion and the wood lands was 


bilhop of Rocheſter) who in one lottery had but tuo 
tickets, one of which came up a prize of 5ool. the 
other of 20,000). which enabled her to purchaſe this 
eſtate, Toe daughter of Mrs. Williams married 
Dr. Lewin chancellor of Rocheſter, and poſſeſſed the 


queathed it to the preſent poſſeſſor Mr. Wilcocks 
who ſucceeded to it in 1971, | 
The field in which the fort at Laurence Walthan 
ſtood is called Weycock, which Hearne derives from 
Pax coppe q. d. the Road on the hill. The Roman 
coins found here are of the lower empire except a filver 
one of Amyntas grandfather of Alexander the great“ Henry 1 

In the adjoining pariſh of White or Abbots Wat . Peace be 
tham, which belonged to Chertſey abbey, near the Mita de 
the Holy 
bibops o 
li reſide! 
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kingdom, 
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church Roman coins and tiles have been found. 
Smewin”s houſe in this pariſh is moated round, and ſaid | 
to have been a ſeat of Prince Arthur ſon of Henty 
VII. and the retreat of the learned Dodwell*. 
At Shottisbrook was a ſmall college, of which there 8 
were lately ſome remains, founded 1337 by Sit 
William Truſſel of Cubbleſton, Staffordſhire. He lies 
buried in lead, and his lady in leather in this church. 
Here alſo was buried 1711 the learned Mr. Hen!y 
Dodwell, Camdenian profeſſor at Oxford, and one 
of the patrons of the induſtrious Mr. Hearne, whoſe 
father was clerk of this pariſh*. . 
Next to Laurence Waltham is Billingbere, the in- 
habitation of ſir Henry Nevill, iſſued from the lords | 
Abergavenny , now of Richard Aldworth Neville, eſq. 
_ « Biſham priorie in Berkſhire on the Tamiſe, a three 
| e Dugd, Bar. II. 456- 
| o Holland. | 
mile? MM 


o Tanner, 13. 


files above Maidenhead v.“ The manor was given 
to the T emplars by Robert de Ferrariis t. Stephen, 
and a preceptory built on it. On their dowufall 
it was granted to the Hoſpitalers, and afterwards tv 
William Montacute earl of Salisbury, who 1338 
built a priory for Auſtin canons, endowed with near 
{.300, per ann. ſurrendered 1536, and refounded 


lands of Chertſey and other abbeys to the amount 
of L. 660. a year, and intended to have granted the 
privilege of the mitre to it, but in four years time 
ſuppreſt it for ever k. No remains of it now exiſt. 


o Thomas Hoby father of Camden's friend, Sir 
Edward and others of the ſame family. The ſcite 


have ſpared the monuments of the founder; of Richard 
Nevil earl of Salisbury, and of Edward earl of War- 
wick, the only heir male of the Plantagenet family 
u beheaded 1499 ”: 
of this place was a manufaCtory of battery works 
(copper and braſs pans and kettles) carried on till 
1720, and till in part. . 
dl, Maidenhead, which Leland calls South Ailington, (and 
Stow. Sudtingtony) and deſcribes as “ a neatly well- 
« huildid town 25 owed its riſe to the building of its 
bridges; was incorporated 26 Edward III. by the 


fiters of Maidenhead, and after the reformation by 
that of a warden and burgeſſes, which James II. 
changed to a high ſteward, mayor, and aldermen. 
The town is in the pariſhes of Bray and Cookham, 
hut has a chapel peculiar to the corporation. Here 
is an almſhouſe for eight poor men and their wives, 


| founded by Mr. Smith ſalter 1659, and a chapel 

J of eaſe*. The bridge over the Thames has lately 

) been rebuilt in a handſome manner with ſtone. 
: Bray is noted even in ſong for its vicar, who in 

$ 


the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three ſucceſſors 
changed his religion four times, keeping only the 
principle of living and dying Vicar of Bray“. Rents 
were aſſigned to Philippa, Edward III's queen, out of 


iſland near this place to Sunning a canal was pro- 
jeſted 1770 to ſhorten the navigation of the Thames. 
There was a caſtle at Windſor before the Con- 


er manor of Cluer 2. The Conqueror improved and 
. Henry I. rebuilt this caſtle. In the treaty of 
dee between Henry II. and Stephen, it is called 
he Mitz de Windſor; and when Richard I. went to 
he the Holy land, and left the government to the 
id, bihops of Ely and Durham, the former taking up 
ad his relidence in the Tower of London, the latter oc- 
ary pied this place as the next ſtrongeſt hold in the 

kingdom. Edward 1's queen Eleanor took great de- 
ere s hoht in it, and was here delivered of four of her 
Sir chüdren. Her grandſon Edward III. his fon William, 
lies nd Henry VI. were alſo born here. It owes moſt of 
ch, io preſent magnificence to the attachment of Edward 
ory Il, to the place of his birth. He built the royat 
4 Palace with its chapel, and St. George's hall, the lodg- 
0 


g on the eaſt and ſouth ſide of the inner court, the 
wer on the keep, the chapel of St. George, and the 
PYments for the dean and canons, with all the 
wall, towers, and gates as they now ſtand; St. 
beuge“ chapel; was rebuilt by Edward IV. Henry 


Lal l. * Tan, 16. 
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by Henry VIII. 1437, who endowed it with the 


In a chapel adjoining to the church are monuments 


was granted to Sir Edward Hoby, who ſeems not to 


At Temple mills a mile ſouth-welt 


game of the Gild or Fraternity of the brothers and 


the manors of Bray and Cookham®*. From Monkey 


queſt which contained half a hide, parcel of the 


. ticular order. 


Clivore {Cluer] ; caſtellum de Windefores eſt in dimid, hida, p. 62. b. 
m. It is now almoſt in ruins and uſed to hold mortar and lumber, 


VII. added the ſtately: fabric adjoining to the king's 
lodgings. The prebendal houſes were erected in form 
of a fetter lock by Henry VIII, who alſo built the great 
gate to the outer court; as did Edward VI. and Mary 
a curious fountain for ſupplying the whole caſtle with 
water from Blackmore park near Wingfield. ' Eliza» 
| beth made the terrace. Charles II. gave the armory; 
beſides repairing and furniſhing the whole caſtle, and 
James II. and William HI. further adorned the apart- 
ments with paintings. In ſome late repairs the ditch 
has been filled up. The caſtle covers ſomewhat more 
than twelve acres, and is divided into three wards 
called the Outer and Inner Square and the Tower: 
In the middle of the ſecond is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 


Charles II. St. George's hall, where the. inſtallation 


dinners are held, 1s painted with the triumphs of Ed- 
ward III. and the Black Prince by Verrio. 
George's chapel are buried Edward :IV, Henry VI. 


Henry VIII. and his queen Jane Seymor, and Charles 


I. beſides divers of our nobility. At the eaſt end 


In Sta 


Wolſey built a chapel vulgarly called the Tomb Houſe, 


intending it as a mauſoleum for Henry VII. © | The 


college was founded by Edward III. juſt before he 


inſtituted his new order: but here had been a free 
chapel ſo early as Henry I. and in the park a royal 


is above 14 miles in circumference, the Little one 


by the late earl of Ranelagh, paymaſter to the 


_ chapel founded by Edward II.“ The Great Park 


three. On Windſor Foreſt is Cranborn lodge, built 


army under William III. and ſince bought by the crown. 


It ſtands on a delightful hill, in Cranborn wood, # 
mile to the weſt of it in which is the ſource of Virginia 
water, which winds away to Chertſey, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Thames near Weybridge park. The 
earl of Ranelagh erected a ſchool for 40 poor chil- 
dren of Wingfield pariſh. e DOJYSTY $1079 
As to the origin of the ofder of the garter, Polydore 
Vergil is the firſt that derived it from a lady's garter, 
which lady ſucceeding hiſtorians have made counteſs 
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of Salisbury. The truth ſeems to be that Edward 


III. having inſtituted a Round Table in imitation of 
King Arthur, and invited all foreigners to a folemn 
juſt and tournament held here 1344, finding the 
king of France had copied his example, and that 
ſuch inſtitution was too general, and having given 


his own garter for a ſignal at the battle of Creſſey, 


ordained it afterwards the badge or ſymbol of a par- 


to © fetort ſhame and defiance on him who ſhould 
*« dare to think ill of ſo juſt an enterpriſe as he had 
© undertaken in ſupport of his juſt claim to the 
© crown of France.“ It was the age of mottos, and 


| Aſhmole gives one or two more on this very prince's 


cloaths 2. With this order have been honoured nine 
emperors of Germany, five kings of Denmark, three 


In referente to this the motto ſeems 


of Sweden, five of Portugal, two of Naples, one of 


Arragon, and five of France, (30 ſovereigns;) ten 
electors of the empire, 13 other ſovereign prinees, ſix 
princes of Orange, beſides many peers of France, Spain, 
&c. The firſt Scotchman admitted into the order was 
James earl of Douglas by Edward IV. and the firſt 
Scotiſh king James V. by Henry VIII. The officers be- 
longing to this order are the prelate biſhop of Win 
cheſter, the chancellor biſhop of Saliſbury, the re- 


giſter dean of Windſor, Garter king at arms, and the 


black rod. At a meeting of the order to fill up the 


And binwife, daughter of lord Grandiſon, on whoſe tomb it was ſpecified that her father was deſcended out of Burgundy, covſin 
at the emperor ot Conſtantinople, the king of Hungary and the earl of Bavaria, and brought into England by Edmund carl of 


d Fuller. © Hearne apx. to Otterb. 


p. 133» 
s Aſhin, 178, 18g. 
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vacant ſtalls the chancellor colleQs the votes; for 
though the ſovereign properly elects, the knights 
have a liberty of nomination except the perſon be a 


foreigner. Each knight may nominate nine perſons, 


out of whom the ſovereign chuſes one. Garter is 
then ſent out of the chapter to announce it to the 
perſon elected, and conduct him to the preſence of 
the ſovereign, who in perſon or by deputy inveſts 


him with the enſigns of the order of the garter, 


which is buckled round his left leg, and the George 
hung round his neck by a ſky coloured ribbon. The 
habit and other ornaments are not put on till he is 


| Inſtalled in the chapel at Windſor, 


St. George. 


Great difficulties have been raiſed about the pa- 
tron ſaint of this order and of England. His very 


_ exiſtence has been called in queſtion, becauſe the 
Cappadocian hero, whoever he was, has been con- 


founded with two biſhops of the ſame name. Dr. 
Heylin, who wrote firſt and moſt about him, con- 


_ cluded with giving him entirely up, and ſuppoſing 
him a mere ſymbolical deviſe : and Dr. Pettingal 


has turned him into a mere Baſilidian ſymbol of 


victory. Mr. Pegge has finally reſtored him b. 


n digging the foundations for ſome new works 


carried on at the caſtle 1779, was found a gold ſeal. 


ring wreathed without inſcription; the impreſſion, which 


was rather engraved than cut deep, repreſented a 


headed dragon, and over the figure a croſs patee. 
As St. George is preſumed to be always repreſented 


winged figure on foot killing with a ſpear a two- 


on horſeback, this was referred by ſome to St. Michael. 
« The town of New Windleſore was erected fins 
« that king Edward the Illd i zedified the caſtle there. 
The town of Windſor lies on the ſlope of a hill, 


and conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets near the caſtle, The 
_ croſs erected 1380, 4 Richard Il. by John Sadler, 
| beautified and repaired 1635 by biſhop Goodman, 
Vas entirely deſtroyed in the civil wars. The cor- 


Old Windlor, 


Poration of Windſor by its charter conſiſts of not leſs 
than 28 or more than 30 members; v:z. ten aldermen 


(one of whom is annually choſen mayor)three benchers 
(who generally but not always are elected aldermen 
as vacancies happen); the reſt are called common 


council: they have beſides a high ſteward (now the 


duke of St. Alban's) an under ſteward (who by the 
charter is to be a man well {killed in the laws) and a 
town clerk: theſe may or may not be members of the 
corporation. The preſent town clerk is an alderman. 
They have likewiſe a juſtice for the borough choſen 
annually from among thoſe aldermen who have ſerved 
the office of mayor k. „„ 


New Windſor, purchaſed by the king 1779. Old 
Windſor is a ſmall village with a church. About 


Half a mile from Windſor towards the foreſt is a 


mineral purging ſpring, formerly much frequented 
and known by the name of Elia's Spittle, now St. 


Peter's Well!, Geo. Vertue ſhewed the Society 


- of Antiquaries 1730 drawings of antiquities found in 


Czfai's CamPe 


the ruins of the chapel. On St. Leonard's hill near 


Windſor were diſcovered 1705 ſeveral celts, a 


ſpearhead, two pieces of a trumpet, a patten, a Da- 
niſh ſpur, Roman coins, urns, and aſhes: alſo a lamp n 
_ engraved by the above Society, who have taken it 


for their creſt, Hereabouts Horſley places PoxrEs. 

Oa the heath five miles from Sunning hill and near 
Eaſthamſtead park is a very large irregular camp, 
double trencht, called Ce/ar's. On a hill near the 


race ground about a mile from Sunning hill wells on 


Aſcot heath are four barrows. They are on the ſouth 


h Archzol. V. 1. i Lel. IV. 1 K k 1 I I. g. 
| Rawlinſon's additions to Aſhmole, vol. I. Ixiv. #7 | Aſhm. III. 5 


'® Tan. 18.  . * Archzol. II. 129. | 
| I 
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eaſt by eaſt from Cæſar's camp, a quarter of a mile 
from which are Wickham buſhes, and a little ſouth of 
them a raiſed road go feet wide round in the middle 


Hale, in the pariſh of Sunning hill, was a ſmall Bene. 
dictine nunnery, founded before the reign of John, 
abandoned before 13 Henry VIII. and granted to 
St. John's college, Cambridge v. 


parochial churches, conſiſting only of a nave, and 1 


originally have conſiſted only of the chancel and 


very ſmall, and the dead being more generally buried | 


| . in the porch, or before the entrance, than witain the | 
The duke of St. Alban's had a handſome houſe in 


day of his death, it ſeems rather intended as a me- 


fide of the turnpike road to Oakingham; the nexrep 
not above 300 yards from the road. They g,,, 
ſouth-eaſt by ſouth of each other. See Pl. XI. fig. g 
where aa is the level of the ground, the trenches bb 
round the large ones cc are about 12 feet wide and ty, 
deep; from the middle of the trenches to the centre, 
of the tops is about 47 feet; from the outſides of th, 
trenches to the feet of the leſſer hillocks ee about 4; 
feet, and theſe hillocks, which have no trenches round 
them, are quite flat at the top, not above three feet high 
and are about 40 feet over; dd is the ſpace between 
the larger and lefler barrows About two miles ſouth. 
ſouth-weſt from the barrows is Tower hill, a ſmall jr. 
regular hill, very ſteep on every ſide except the north. 
north · eaſt where is the entrance to the entrenchment 
that runs round the top of the whole hill and follows 
all its irregularities. The trench is about 12 feet 
wide. This hill is about three miles north-eaſt by 


with a trench on each ſide running eaſt and welt, yul. 
garly called the Devil's High way, 
Within the foreſt and ſouth of the park at Bron. 3; 


Caticali 


At Gunning bill is a chalybeate ſpring of the fame gu 
properties as that at Tunbridge, Here is a park 
belonging to Mr. Crutchley. The pariſh church is 
both in its form and fize a ſpecimen of our earlier Lycope! 

me 
ſmall chancel, divided by a ſquare belfry tower, 
On the impoſt moulding of one of the arches. of 
this tower is carved the inſcription, Pl. XI. fig, 
8. which Dr. Milles reads Undecimo Kalendarun 
Martii obiit Livingus preſbiter. The name of the 
prieſt, the ſtyle of the inſcription, the form and ab- 
breviation of the letters, and the place where it is | 
cut, indicate great antiquity. Livingus occurs fre- 
quently in antient records as a Saxon proper name, 
The ſtyle and ſituation of the inſcription ſhew it to 
have been rather commemorative than ſepulchral. 
It is not impoſſible that the body of Livingus might | 
have been interred under the belfry, at that time 
perhaps the entrance to the church, which might 


H! 
th 
their lan 
founded 
the V 
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dined an 
nd moſt 
gradually 


tower; parochial churches being at that early period 


church. But as this inſcription points out only the 


morial of his anniverſary. The ſimplicity and con- 
ciſeneſs of the inſcription is another proof of is 
antiquity, and ſo is the uſe of the Roman numerals, | 
and the form of the letters, which are Roman ca- 
pitals, except the Saxon M and E. The inſcription | 
fills almoſt two fides of the impoſt moulding, and | 
appears to have been cut ſubſequent to the building I 
of the tower e. 
| Oakingham is a large frequented market town and 
corporation, and has a freeſchool and hoſpital ande 
filk manufacturo. It gave birth 1517 to Dr. Thomas 
Godwin biſhop of Bath and Wells, father of the I 
biſhop of Hereford; and title of baron to Prince 
George of Denmark, 1689. Oakingham church 
Rands in Wiltſhire 7. At Luckley green in this pariſh 
an hoſpital founded by Henry Lucas, eſq. t. Charles I. W u. 
The firſt earl of Berkſhire we meet with was Ethel | 


= See them engraved in Aſhm. III. 210- 


: Rawl, beg Aſhm. vol. - 
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60% who A. D. 860, in the reign of Ethelbert, de- 
feated the Danes who had burnt Wincheſter, He 
gare them a ſecond defeat at Englefield in this 
county 871, and loſt his life a few days after in a 
third engagement with them at Reading. The next 
earl was Suane, ſon of Godwin earl of Kent, who held 
this earldom with many others ?. This title was con- 
ferred 1620, 18 James I. on Francis Norris, of an au- 
tient family in the county and deſcended from Henry 
Norris, who was involved in Anne Bullen's ruin. 
This earl made away with himſelf in a fit of revenge 


s Dugd; Bar. I. 16. 18. 


b. II. 404. 


two years after, and dying wichout iſſue®, the title 


was next conferred 5 Charles I. on Thomas Howard. 


lord Howard of Charlton, Wilts, and viſcount An- 
dover, who was ſucceeded by his two ſons Charles and 
Thomas'; which Jaſt dying without iſſue was ſuc- 
ceeded by Henry Bowes Howard, grandſon of Wil- 
liam, fourth ſon of the firſt earl: he by his grands 
ſon Henry, and he 1779 by his uncle Thomas 6th 


and preſent carl of Berkſhire and 13th carl of 
Suffolk. 


Ib. II. 280. 


corn fields and barren places near Reading. 
Convallaria multiſſora. Solomon's Seal; in a field 
adjoining to the waſh at Newbury, and other 

pPlbaces. 3 5 -— 
Lathyrus paluſtris. Marſh Chickling-vetch; in a 
wood near Abington. „%% og, 
Lycoperdon Fornicatum. Turret Puff ball; in 

meadows: at Bucklebury ten miles from Reading. 
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Caucalls daucoides. Fine leaved baſtard Parſley; in Monotropa hypopythys. Birds-neſt ſmelling like Prim- 


| Myrica Gale. Goule, Sweer-Willow, Dutch-myrtle; 


Rate Plants found in Berkſhire. 


roſe roots; in woods. 


in the corner of Old Windſor Park. 


Orchis militaris. Man Orchis ; on Cawſham hills by 


.- the Thames ſide not far from Reading, 
Salix rubra. Red Willow; in the ofier-holt between 
Maidenbead and Windſor, 8 


en. I | Us 


The Kingdom of the Wrsr SAxXONs, 


HE countries hitherto deſcribed, viz. thoſe of the Danmonii, Durotriges, Belgæ, and Attrebatii, when 

the Saxons were maſters of Britain formed the kingdom of the WesT Saxons, which they called in 
ther language Weard Seax- an- pic, and themſelves Geguypip, from the grandfather of Cerdic, who firſt 
founded this kingdom, whence they are called Geviſſi, and by others Viſi Saxons, from their weſtern ſituation, 
8 the Weſtern Goths are called Yi Gotbs. Theſe in the advanced ſtate of the Engliſh empire reduced the 
don Heptarchy into a Monarchy, which, afterwards, however, by the inaQivity of its princes, ſoon de- 
Uined and eafily ſunk + Thus confirming the common. obſervation, that the offspring of the braveſt men 
nd moſt illuſtrious families have their progrels like plants, flouriſh, come to maturity, and then wither and 
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TEXT to the Atfebatii on the eaſt were the REONL, or, as Ptolemy calls them PHTNOI*; inhabiting 
the parts now commonly called Surrey and Southſex, with the ſea coaſt of Hants. I purpoſely omit 
what has occurred to me as the etymology of the name, as perhaps not well founded, if I ſhould ſuppoſe 
Ptolomy called them Pros becauſe they formed a kingdom = and were allowed by the Romans to preſerve a 
regal form of goverment. For in this tract Cogidunus the Briuſh king had, according to Tacitus, ſome cities 
gen him agreeable to the antient practice of the Roman people, that they might have even kings for the 
inſtruments of their bondage ©. But as this conjecture neither appears probable ro myſelf, nor is likely to 
de approved by others, I entirely reject it, and readily embrace the Saxon origin of the modern names 
which is founded in truth; Southſex from the South Saxons, and Suthrey from their ſouthern fituation on the 
rer; for that this is the meatiing of Suth-rey none can deny who conſiders that Over-rhey ſignifies in old 


Engliſh on the other ſide of the River. 


o Regnum, | 


Home MSS. f Ptolemy have PryI», and ſo Selden. Gale's MS. n. 
| i © for their flares, G. 


SU R 


His county, called by Bede Suthriona *, com- 
z © monly Suthrey and Surrey, by the Saxons from 
is ſouth ſituation on the river SuS-nea, Sud, ſig- 


rying in their language Seuth and pea a river), is 


bounded on the weſt by Berks and Hants; on the 
ſouth by Suſſex ; on the eaſt it borders on Kent; and is 
livided from Middleſex to the north by the Thames. 
lt is of no great extent; but very rich, and in the 
level parts near the Thames produces ſome corn, 


ut moſtly graſs; eſpecially to the ſouth, where runs 
a continued deep valley, antiently called from the 


woods Holmeſdalez and affording an agreeable proſpect 
direrſified with woods, corn-fields and meadows. 
From hence ſucceed a long ridge of hills, parks well 
locked with deer, and rivers with fiſh, affording 
plenty of game both for hunting and fiſhing. Some 
hare compared it to a garment, whoſe contexture is 
both fine and coarſe, with a green fringe, its inner 


parts being barren, but its outer or hem fertile. In 


ſurrejing this county I ſhall follow the courſe of the 
Thames and other rivers, by which means I ſhall 
ave no remarkable places unnoticed, all places of 
Unliderable antiquity lying on theſe rivers. 

To go down the Thames; this river after leaving 
berks waſhes Chertſey v, which Bede calls Cerotus' 
iſe", now ſcarce a peninſula except in winter floods; 
in which, as in a ſpot unfrequented by men, Frith- 
wald, who ſtyles himſelf in his charter of foundation, 
"petty prince of the province of the Surreians 
„under Wulpher king of the Mercians,” and Er- 
chenwald biſhop of London, in the early ages of the 
Eylih church, founded a ſmall monaſtery, which 


Ws ſome conſiderable time the burying place of the 


devout king Henry VI. whom the houſe of York 
hroned and took off to ſecure the crown to them- 
ves, and interred here without any honour. He 
Jus afterwards removed to Windſor, and received all 


 adergrona, Supnigena. Ecel. Hiſt. IV. 6. 
cc. IV. 0. Cerotacſei, i. e. Ceroti inſula. 
2 


funeral honours from Henry VIII. who depoſited him 


in his new chapel, and was ſuch an admirer of his 


holy virtues, a pattern of Chriſtian piety and pa- 


tience, that he applied to Pope Julius to rank him 
among the Saints *, But the Pope's avarice pre- 
vented this, demanding ſo exhorbitant a ſum of 
money for his cannonization that he ſeemed to have 


more regard to money than the king's ſanctity. Be- 


low this the little river Ney, which riſes in Hampſhire, 
falls into the Thames, and at its entrance into Surrey 


viſits Feornhum, now Farnham, called from the 
fern growing about it, which Ethelbald king of the 


Weſt Saxons gave to © the biſhop and congregation 
of the church of Winton.” Here about 893 king 
Alfred with a ſmall force routed the ravaging Danes ; 
and afterwards when king Stephen gave leave to all 


| who followed his party to build caſtles, Henry Blois, his 
brother and biſhop of Wincheſter, erected one on a hill 


that commands the town, which being a retreat for 
rebels was razed by Henry III. but afterwards rebuilt 


by the biſhops of Wincheſter, to whom it ſtill belongs. 


At Waverley William Gifford biſhop of Wincheſter 


founded 4 a ſmall houſe for monks of the Ciſter- 


Wey river. 


Farnham. 


| V. auerley. 


cian order. From hence the Wye runs through 


Godelming, which king Alfred bequeathed to his 
brother's ſon Ethelwald, not far from the manor 
of Catteſbull held by Hamo de Gatton © as Marcſhall 


of the women, when the king came thither ;” nor 


far from Loſeley, where I ſaw a beautiful houſe of 
thyknightly family of More in a park of oaks; and 


comes to Guilford, Saxon Gulv-pono, and in ſome 
copies Geplford, now a conſiderable and handſome 


market town, with ſeveral inns; formerly a royal vill 
of the Saxon kings, bequeathed ro Athelwald afore- 
ſaid by his uncle. Here is a palace now going to 
decay, and not far from the river are the ruined walls 
of a large old caſtle, In the middle of the town is the 


* Hill, Cantuar. 


2 So, Leontep 136. 
1128. 
8 | church, 


Godelming. 
C alt 72 4 l . 5 
Lach. 
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Sutton, 
Wiking. 


Pyriford. 


Octebans; 8 


_. Ogtlands, 


Coway Stalker, 


Mole river . 


Okelg. 


death. 


ME! VB 


church, whoſe eaſt end with its arched ſtone roof 


ſeems of great antiquity, Here, as appears from 
William I's ſurvey ©, © the king had 75 hage or 
houſes, in which dwelt 175 perſons.” But nothing 
has rendered it ſo remarkable as the treachery and 
cruelty of Godwin earl of Kent, who, A. D. 1036, 


when Alfred, ſon of king Ethelred and heir to the 


crown of England, came from Normandy to claim his 


right, received him here with the moſt ſolemn aſſu- 


rances, which he ſoon broke, For falling ſuddevly in 
the night upon the 600 Normans who attended the 
royal youth, he decimated them, as our hiſtorians 
relate, and that not according to the antient manner, 
putting to death every tenth ſoldier by lot, but he 
put to death nine out of ten, and with exceſſive cru- 
elty redecimated the remaining tenth men. As to 
Alfred, he delivered him up to Harold the Dane, 
who put out his eyes, and impriſoned him till his 


The Wey, after a long courſe from hence north, 


in which it paſſes by no remarkable place except 


Sutton, the feat of the knightly family of the 


Weſtons, comes to Woking a royal manſion, and Pyri- 
ford, where in my time Edward, earl of Lincoln and 
baron Clinton built himſelf a houſe, and near it 
Ockeham, where the great philoſopher William de 
Ockham, father of the ſect of Nominal Philoſophers, 


received his birth and name. At the ſpot where it 


falls into the Thames by two channels, ſtands Oate- 
lands, a beautiful palace in a park, near which Czſar 


croſſed the Thames into Caſlivelaun's territories : 


this being the only place where the Thames could be 
forded and that with great difficulty, which the 
Britans themſelves in a manner diſcovered to Cæſar. 
On the other ſide this river was drawn up a large 
army of Britans, and the bank itſelf defended with 
| ſharp ſtakes driven into it, and ſome of the ſame 


were concealed under water in the bed of the river. 


* Remains of theſe, ſays Bede f, are {till to be ſeen, 
e and it is evident, at firſt ſight, that each of them is 
« of the thickneſs of a man's thigh, covered with lead, 
« and made faſt in the bed of the river.” But the 
Romans entered with ſo much intrepidity into the 


river up to their chins, that the Britans could not 
ſtand the ſhock, but abandoned the banks and fled. 
I cannot be miſtaken in this, the river being ſcarce ſix 
feet deep hereabouts, and the place now called from 


ours is at the ſame diſtance from the ſea; of which 


paſſage I think I have now firſt revived the flecting 
memorial. 


A few miles caſt from hence the river Mz? haſtens 


to the Thames, having croſſed the whole county from 


the ſouth, and meeting with obſtruction from ſome 
hills, opens itſelf a ſubterraneous paſſage like a mole, 


whence it ſeems to take its name, as the famons 


river Anas (Guadiana) in Spain. There are no re- 


markable places on this river except at ſome diſtance 


from its riſe, and near the old Roman military way 
called Stany/treat, a town called Aclea or Okeley, from 
the oaks where Ethelwolph fon of Egbert, who had 
taken holy orders, from which he was by authority 
of the papal ſee diſcharged, aſcended his father's 


_ throne by hereditary right, and engaging the Danes, 


© P, 20. | | Ec. II. I. 2. 8 N. W. | 
b Of whom moe in wy annals, H. 1 A. P, 423. A. D. 455. ola 


obtained the victory, and flew the flower of thei 


Not far from the head of this river is Gatton 


Warren and Surrey. On the eaſt ſide ſtood a caſtle, 


A book of Inquiſitions, held it in chief of the king 
in their barony from the conqueſt of England,” 


Mary, A few miles weſt s from hence is Effingham, I 


(fon of Thomas duke of Norfolk, who defeated the 


turn to the 11ver. 
theſe ſtakes Coway /takes. Caſſivelaun's territories are | 


placed by Cæſar deſcribing the paſſage at the diſtance _ 
| of about 10 miles from the ſea which waſhes the 
caſt coaſt of Kent where he landed, and this ford of 


town, formerly remarkable tor a caſlle of the Clare 


N L 


troops; but not much to the advantage of the king. 
dom, that Daniſh hydra always recovering itself. 
i „ 0 
ſcarce a ſmall village, though formerly a conſiderable : 
town. As a proof of its antiquity, Roman coins are 
found here, and it ſends two members to Parliament, 
Lower lies Rze-gate, which, if derived from our. 
antient language, ſignifies e Courſe of the Strean, in þ 
the vale running far eaſt, called Holmeſdale, whoſe 
inhabitants having once or twice routed the ravaging 
Danes make this rhyming boaſt ; 


The Vale of Holmeſdall | 
Never woune ne never ſhall, | 


This town of Rhiegate is rather large than well built, 


having on the ſouth a well wooded park in which | 


Charles earl of Nottingham, baron E/ingham, and 
high admiral of England, has a houſe on the ſeite of 
a little monaſtery, founded antiently by the earls of 


now neglected and decaying with age, built by the 
ſame carls, and commonly called Holmes calle from the 
vale in which it ſtands, Under it I ſaw an extraor- 
dinary paſſage with a vaulted roof hewn with great 


labor out of the ſoft ſtone of which the hill is com- 


poſed. * The earls of Warren,” as we findin the 


Thence the river runs by Bechworth caſtle, for which 3: 
Thomas Brown procured a fair of Henry VI. It is ® 
the reſidence of the knightly family of the Browns, 
ot whom two centuries ago Anthony Brown marrying 
Lucy, 4th daughter of John Neville marquis Mon- 
tacute, with a large fortune, his grandſon was 
veſted with the title of viſcount Montacute by queen 


ſome time ſince the property of William Howard 


Scots) created by queen Mary baron Howard of 
Effingham, and high admiral of England, firſt 
chamberlain, and afterwards keeper of the privy ſeal 
to queen Elizabeth of glorious memory, whoſe ſon 
Charles is now high admiral of England, and was in 
1597, for his valor and ſignal ſervices, created by 
the ſame princeſs earl of Nottingham“. But to re- 


The Mole coming to a hill called from its colour 
IWhite bill, producing plenty of box, hides itſelf, or“ 
rather is ſwallowed up at its foot, whence the place 
has the name of the Szva!lo:v, and after about a mile or 


3 


tao bubbles up again near Letherhed bridge: ſo that If 


the inhabitants of this place boaſt that they have a 
bridge which feeds ſheep, as well as the Spaniards ; 
among whom this is a trite proverb of the Place 
where the river Anas, now Guadiana, hides itſelf 
for ten miles. Our Mole thus riſen again moves 
ſlowly on to the Thames, into which it falls above 


_ Moleſey called after its name. U 


Thames aſter receiving the Mole rolls its waters 


due north, paſſing by King. ſtone, antiently as F4 


ſome ſay called Moreford, a confiderable market 


carls of Glouceſter, which roſe out of an older little 
town of the ſame name, lying low and ſubject t9 
floods, in which when England was almoſt 4918 - 
pieces by the Daniſh wars, Ethelltan ', Edwin 
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and Fthelred !, were crowned ; whence it had the 
me of King. ſton or Kingitoton. In this neigh- 
hood our kings lince choſe their reſidence; called 
from its ſplendor Sbene *, now Rithmond, where that 
potent monarch Edward III. when he had filled up 
de meaſure of bis glory and life, ended his days 
with grief for the loſs of his brave ſon, irreparable 
boch to him and the nation. If ever England had 
cauſe to mourn, it certainly was at that time: For 


achievements and accompliſhed valour: bo'h princes 
by carrying their victoridus arms through France 
had inſpired ſuch dread of them that the father 


tochus, and the ſon, that of the Eagle with Pyr- 
thus. Here likewife died Anne wife of Richard II. 
der of the emperor Wencellaus, daughter of the 
emperor Charles III. who firſt taught the Engliſh 
women the preſent method of fitting an horſeback, 
before which they rode in an indecent manner like 
he men aſtride. Her huſband laid her drarh fo 


Henry V. embelliſhed it with new buildings, and 
founded in the neighbouring village of Shene a ſmall 


zem. Tn the reign, of Henry VII. this palace was 
entirely deſtroyed by, fire; but by the aſſiſtance of 
that prince it roſe like a. phoenix out of its aſhes with 


Richmond from the county from whence he took 
the title of earl before his acceſſion to the crown. 
This prince, by whole tare, vigilance, councils, and 
prudent foreſight the ſtate of England till ſubſiſts 
unſhaken, had ſcarce put the finiſhing hand to this 
bouſe when he died in it. From this place alſo 
(30 years after) his grandaughter, our gracious queen 


Heaven to the aſſembly of the bleſſed: a princeſs 
of a manly ſpirit and diſcernment, reſembling het 
. rojal grandfather in diſpoſition as well as in features, 
the love of the world, and the delight of Britain. 
Though a woman, ſhe was ſo far from degenerating 


ruth by flattery) ſwayed the ſceptre 44 years in ſuch 
a manner as to be loved by her ſubjects, feared by her 


K mM enemies, and admired by all ; an example unparallelled 
13 n former times. Her death occaſioned ſuch univerſal 
a brrow, in England that the nation would have 


link under the expreſſions of its grief inconſolable 
hd not, immediately upon her removal from the 
vorld, our moſt gracious ſovereign James, the true 
ad undiſputed heir to the crown in the eyes and by 


. the wiſhes of all, ſhone out upon us with his moſt 
. aguſt beams, and called us to the hope of enjoying 
0 him for ever. While we behold him we forget that 


is gone, Yet how can we ſay ſhe is gone when 
immortal virtnes live, and her deathleſs fame 


Fil ſurvive for ever in the minds of men through 
adleſs ages. | 


\ 6 Italian miles from its mouth. Nor do 1 know any 
Mer river in Europe that receives the influx of the 
an With a regular ſucceſſion of tides for ſo many 
ales to the great benefit of the people on its banks. 
ether this ariſes as I once thought from its having 


Vor. ; 


n one year ſhe loſt the ſubſtantial glory of military 


night diſpute the title; of Thunderer with An- 


nuch to heart that he forſook and loatheil the houſe: 


monaſtery for Carthuflans which he called Bethie- 


greater ſplendor, and received the new name of 


b Elizabeth, full of years, being near 70, was called by 


from the continued and renowned virtue of her an- 
ceſtors that ſhe came up to them if ſhe did not ſur- 
pals them. Let the lateſt poſterity believe this, and 
that ſo gracious a lady (for I ſcorn to debaſe the 


ſo little bend hereabouts, and proceeding with 4 
ſtrait courſe eaſtward, confined for the moſt part 


within ſteeper banks, and emptying itſelf with a 


wider mouth than moſt rivers into the ſea, which 
by the revolution of the heavenly bodies from caſt to 
weſt is driven in the ſame direction, philoſophers 
muſt determine, and to their diſcuſſion I reſign this 
and all ſuch polnts. A few lines on this place and 
this ſübject from tlie marriage df the Thame and 
Iſis may Hot perhaps be diſagreeable to the reader: 

A dextra nobis Richmondia, Shena vetuſtis, 

Cel/a nitct, ſapiens namgque hanc Richmondia dici 

Henricus voluit, ſibi quod retaliſſet honorem 

Et titulos comitis Richmondia jure paterno. 

Hlectoris Edwardi fed deflet funera noftri: 

Proh dolor! hic illi regi mens libera cefſit 

Corpore contempto, ſedes habitura ſupernas : 

Olen fi non ſubito rapuiſſent ferrea fata, 

Aut te Valeſiis rapuiſſet Gallia viddor, 

Aut tibi Valcſies. 

Now to the right is lofty Richniond ſeen; 
Call'd in paſt ages from its luſtre Sh ne. 

Its modern name to that ſage prince it owes 
Whoſe antient ſtyle and title that name ſhows : 

It laſting tribute to our Hector pays 

Edward the Third, who ended here his days. 

His godlike ſoul from hence to heav'n return'd 
Free from the mortal fetters which it ſpurn d. 
Victorious Edward died, e' er to their coſt 
Or Valois, France, or France had Valois loft. 


and a few lines after; | 


Tameſis alternum ſentit reditumgue fugamque 
| Huc reflui pelagi: quoties vaga Cynthia pronos 
OZava librat cali flatione jugales, 
Aut tenet oppoſitam varianti lumine plagam, 
Plenior increſcit, celeremque recurrit in aſtum; 
Atque ſuperbus ait, Concedant flumina nobis; 
Nulla per Europa dotatas nomine terras 
Flumina tam longe fic certis legibus undas 
Aller nas renovant, nifi fratres Scaldis & Albis. 


Oft as the changing moon the ocean wide 
Impels, our Thames receives the changing tide z 
When in mid heaven fair Cynthia glorious rides 
By her directed onwards ruſh the tides. 

When on the other ſide ſhe wears in wain 


The tides attendant haſten back again; 


Rolls on, and cries, © To me all rivers yield i. 
Save the twin brother floods of Elbe and Scheld, 


By force acquir'd the exulting river ſwell'd _ | 
With ſuch true tides no river can be found 


In all the realms that Europe's empire bound. 


About four miles inland from the Thames all the 


ſurrounding buildings are eclipſed by Noneſuch, a 


royal retreat choſen by the magnificent monarch 


Henry VIII. for his pleaſure and retirement, in a 


moſt healthy ſpot before called Cuddington, and 
built with fo much ſplendor and elegance that it 
ſtands a monument of art, and you would think the 


whole ſcience of architecture exhauſted on this build- 
„ Thus far the tide comes np the Thames about 


ing. It has ſuch a profuſion of animated ſtatues 
and finiſhed pieces of art rivalling the monuments. 


of antient Rome itſelf, that it juſtly has and main- 


tains its natne from them, as Leland fings, 
Hanc, quia non habeant ſimilem, laudare Britanni 
Sepe ſolent, Nullique parem cognomine dicunt. 


* Both the place and village of Richmond wy 2 Sbens before the time of Henty VII. 
| J | A. D. 948. 
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Unrivall'd in deſign the Britons tell 
The wond'rous praiſes of this Nonpareil. 


The houſe is ſo ſurrounded by parks full of deer, 
delicious gardens, artificial arbours, parterres, and 


| ſhady walks, that it ſeems the ſpot where pleaſure 


choſe to dwell with health. Queen Mary exchanged 
it for other eſtates with Henry Fitz-Alan earl of 
Arundel, who added to it a well-furniſhed library 
and new buildings, leaving it at his death to lord 
Lumley, who left nothing undone that ſhould make 
it anſwer its name m, and of him it has been ſince 


| purchaſed by the crown. Near it, I ſhould juſt ob- 
| ſerve, is a vein of potters earth, excellent for mak- 


ing crucibles for goldſmiths, and ſold at a high 
price. | | | 

The clear little river Wandle, full of excellent 
trouts, riſes not far from hence at Caſbalton, and paſſing 
by Morden leaves on its weſt bank Merton, ſituate 
in a moſt fruitful ſpot, and called by the Saxons 
Mepevune, antiently famous for the death of Ki- 
nulphus king of the Weſt Saxons, killed here by 


- Kinehard Clito in the ſmall hut of an inſignificant 
harlot, of whom he was violently enamoured: Kine- 
hard himſelf was afterwards flain by the friends of 
Kinulph; and thus ſuffered the inſtant puniſhment 
of his treachery. At preſent this place ſhews only the 


ruins of a monaſtery, founded by Henry I. at the in- 
{tigation of Gilbert ſheriff. of Surrey, and famous for 
the parliament held at it under Henry III. 


The Wandle is afterwards increaſed from the 
eaſt by a little ſtream riſing at Croydon, antiently Cra- 


diden, ſituate under the hills, and remarkable for the 
palace of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, to whom it 
has long belonged, and for the trade which the inhabi- 


tants carry on in coals. They ſay here was once a 
royal palace in the weſt part of the town near Hal- 


ing, where foundations are frequently dug up, which 
was afterwards given by the kings to the archbiſhops, 
who removed it to their own palace ncarer the river. 
Near this the moſt reverend father in Chriſt John 
Ihitgift, late archbiſhop of Canterbury of famous 


memory, piouſly. founded and endowed a very hand- 


ſome hoſpital for the relief of the poor, and a ſchool 
for the advancement of learning. It may ſeem 
hardly worth while to mention, though not abſo- 
ſolutely void of truth, that a brook here is ſaid by 
the common people to ſwell ſometimes ſuddenly, be- 
tokening ſcarcity or plague. A little way from hence 
is Beddington, where we fee a beautiful houſe and 
delightful garden, lately built and laid out by Sir 
Francis Carew, knight. This is the antient ſeat of 
the Carews who are deſcended from Nicholas lord 


Carew of Moulesford (from whom alſo the Carews 


of Devonſhire are derived) and have long flouriſhed 
in this county, but eſpecially ſince James Carew 
married the daughter and coheireſs of the moſt noble 


baron IIoO. Mibbandune, now commonly called 


Ib inbleden, 


' Wimbledon, ſtands on the other bank of the Wandle, 
where, when long proſperity had produced civil 
wars among the Saxons after their wars with the 

Britans were ended, Ethelbett king of Kent firſt 


ſounded the alarm againſt his countrymen: but 
Ceaulin, king of the Eaſt Saxons, fortunately de- 
feated him here with great ſlaughter “, having ſlain 


his generals Oflan and Cneben, from which laſt 


probably the circular fortification to be ſeen here 


n Gibſon miſtakes /io nomini, which obviouſly belongs to the how/e, 


» George Lilly in his book of the names of antient places, 
At the wedding of Oſgod the Dane, lord of the place. 


3 


England. 


is a little wood, now called Moodcote, in which are 


or Guilford? are very wide of the mark. This was 


village, antiently called by the Saxons Parpyky-ea 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, purchaſed it by exchange 


from the monks of Canterbury, and as many thun- 


2 WP 
was called Benſbury for Cnebenſbury. At 
place is embelliſhed with a fine houſe having Pleaf. 
gardens and proſpects, built by Sir Thomas Ceci 
knight, ſon of the wiſe lord Burghley, in it 


when the Spaniſh fleet was Preparing to inyz; 
4 
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Two miles ſouth from hence on the top of x hill 


evident traces of a ſmall town, and ſeveral wel 
formed of flints, and the neighbours talk much 4 
its populouſneſs, and wealth and many noble 
This was, in my optnion, the city called by Ptolemy 
NotoMacus, by Antoninus Noviomacus ; nor 1 

I any other authority for my conjecture except ihe A 
diſtance ; it being 10 miles from London, 18 from 
Vaginiacæ according to the old Itinerary, The 
therefore, who place Noviomagus at Buckingham: 


% 


the capital of the REON, and known to the old ge. 
ographer Marinus Tyrius, whom Ptolemy calls to 
account for placing Noviomagus in Britain more 
north than London in climate, and more ſouth by dif. 
tance of roads. IT: tt | 
On the Thames below the mouth of the Wandle 
on which ſtands the Jittle town of Wandlefworth T7 
which has its name from it, is Baterſey a ſmall * 


or Patrick's ie; and the royal palace of Rennington tu 
not now to be found, the retreat of our antient 
kings, but now both name and ruins are loſt. Next to 


this is Lambith or Lomehith, q. d. the muddy ſtationor l * of m) 


harbour, famous for the death of Hardicanute king 
of England, who died ſuddenly while drinking“. 
Fond of feftivity and good living © he made, fays 
Huntingdon,” four royal dinners a day for his whole 
court, chuſing rather that his gueſts ſhould negledt 
* a dinner ready dreſſed than be always demanding 
a dinner to be dreſſed.” The place is at preſent 
more remarkable for the palace of the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury. About the year 1183 Baldwin, 


« and 1 
after 
tc chart 
He wa: 
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firſt ma 
| afterwa: 
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with the biſhop of Rocheſter, and began a palace Whoſe « 
for himſelf and ſucceſſors, who gradually enlarged 
it. But attempting to eſtabliſh a collegiate church 
here, innumerable appeals were diſpatched to Rome 


* Broo 
prels word 
bis opinio 

t This 


ders, threats, and cenſures were diſcharged at the 


; | | = 
archbiſhop by the Pope. The monks were dread- * Will 
fully afraid it ſhoul ruin of thei * 
ully afraid it ſhould prove the ruin of their ſupport, : He d 
and invade their right of electing the archbiſhops. He d 
Nor could the ſtorm be laid till the monks by their vw 
inſtances procured the little church to be levelled Unmand 
with the ground. Near this is, that moſt famous art 
market town in the county called now the Boroug? „To h 
of Southworke, by the Saxons Su pe nke, q. d. the Sw 4 The 

| OR. : . de 
Southern work or building, from its ſouth ſituation NIS Cot 
oppoſite to London, of which it ſeems a kind of py ths 

| . Oe, 

ſuburb, but ſo large and populous as not to be in- held by e 

ferior to many cities in England, having in ſome Mah, a 

meaſure its own liberties, and in the laſt age 1 t Dus 

own bailiffs ; but being united to London under Ed. He! 
ward VI. it is now conſidered as part of it. We ſhail War, 

therefore ſay more of it when we come to London. Wähle 

— Orto 
Below this the Thames leaves Surrey, whoſe eaſtern After 


boundary runs hence due ſouth towards Laglan, 1 kde! 
which t. Edward I. had its own barons ſummoned 


eee 
» H. Lluid, Fragm. Brit, 


{0 


„ 


to parliament by the ſtyle of /. John de Lagham, 
whoſe eſtates paſſed afterwards by a daughter and 
heireſs to / Leoaiard*, Lower in the angle 
"wards Suſſex and Kent is Serborroto caſtle, ſor- 
merly the feat of the lords Cobham, who from it 


ke the title of Sterborrow, and deſcending from 


John de Cobham lord of Cobham and Couling by a 


daughter of Hugh Neville, long flouriſhed there. 
Reginald made a knight of the Garter by Edward 
ll. was admiral of the coaſt from the mouth of the 
Thames eaſtward. The laſt of them Thomas mar- 
ied Anne, daughter of the duke of Buckingham, 
and had by her an only daughter Anne, married. to 
Edward Burgh deſcended from the Percies and earls 
of Athol. His ſon Thomas was created baron 


Burgh by Henry VIII. and left a ſon William who had 


Thomas, a great patron of literature and governor 
of Brill, whom queen Elizabeth made a knight of 


the Garter and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, where 


he died. For Eleanor Cobham of this family, wife 


of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, whoſe character 


was none of the beſt, the reader. may conſult the 
hiſtory of England. | 


| come now to the Earls. William Rufus * king 
k of England, firſt appointed William Warren * gover- 


nor of Surrey, with the title of earl, whoſe arms 


vere cheque O and Az. In his foundation charter 


of Lewes priory we have theſe words: © I have 


« oiven, &c. for the ſoul of my lord king William 


& who brought me into England, and for the ſoul 
« of my lady Matilda the queen, mother to my wife, 
«and for that of my lord king William her ſon, 
« after whoſe coming into England I made this 


«charter, and who made me earl of Surrey, &c. 
He was ſucceeded * by his ſon and grandſon* of 


the ſame name: but the laſt had only a daughter, 
firſt married to William, ſon of king Stephen, and 


| afterwards to Hamelin baſtard ſon of Jeoffrey Plan- 


tagenet earl of Anjou; to both of whom ſhe con- 
veyed that title. Her firſt husband dying without 


iſue?, Hamelin? had by her William earl of Surrey, 
whole deſcendants aſſumed the name of Warren, 


K 8: 


and bore the ſame title. This William! married the 
eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of William Marſhall 
carl of Pembroke, widow of Hugh Bigod, and had 
by her Jon, who had by Alice daughter of Hugh 
le Brun earl of March in France, own ſiſter to king 
Henry III, William, who died © before his father, 
and by Joan Yere daughter of the earl of Oxford 
John, born after his father's death, laſt earl of this 
family, who was as we ſee on his ſeal 4 earl of 
W arren, Surrey, Strathern in Scotland, lord of Brom- 
field and Yale, and count palatine ©.” He dyingf 
without legitimate iſſue 21 Edward III. Alice his 
ſiſter and heireſs married to Edmund earl of Arundels 


conveyed this title to the Arundel family >; from 


whence it came at length by the Mowbrays to the 
Howards, For Thomas Mowbray married the eldeſt, 
ſiſter and coheireſs of Thomas Fitz-Alan earl of 
Arundel and Surrey. In the mean time i, however, 
Richard II. conferred the title of duke of Surrey on 


Thomas Holland earl of Kent, who did not enjoy it 


long. For attempting to releaſe Richard from his 


_ impriſonment, and reſtore him to the throne, the 
_ deſign got wind too ſoon, and he flying was ſurpriſed 


by the populace at Cirenceſter, and beheaded. Tho- 
mas de Beaufort who was king's chancellor, if we 
may believe Thomas Walſingham k, poſſeſſed this dig- 
nity afterwards. According to that writer © in 
« 1410 died lord Thomas Beaufort earl of Surrey.” 
But Walſingham muſt rake this upon himſelf, no 
ſuch thing appearing in the public records, only 
that Thomas de Beaufort was appointed chancellor 
about that time l. But it is certain from the records 
that king Henry VI. in his 29th year created John 

Mowbray, ſon of John duke of Norfolk, earl of War- 
ren and Surrey m. Laſtly, Richard III. having wick- 
edly uſurped the crown, to attach to his intereſt the 
family of the Howards deſcended from the Mow- 


brays, created; in the ſame day, John lord Howard 


duke of Norfolk, and Thomas his ſon earl of Surrey, 
on whoſe deſcendants this title has reflected honour, ä 


and ſtill continues to do ſo. 


This county has 140 pariſh churches. 


* Brooke excepted to this, and aſſerted that the Conqueror made William Warren earl of Surrey, Camden defended himſelf by the ex- 
preſs words of the foundation charter of Lewes priory. Brooke adduced the ledger book of Lewes againſt him, but Camden maintained 
bis opinion without reply, and Vincent in his detection of Brooke's errors confirmed Camden. 


"This is a miſtake. 


Who married the Conqueror's daughter. Milles, Sandford. Le Neve MS. n. See her epitaph at Lewes in Suſſex. 


* 1089, buried at Lewes. Dugd. I. 


, Aiko, who died i 1 35, 3 Steph. buried at Lewes. ib. 75, 1138 Watſon, Hiſt. of the family of Warren. 


; liam, who died 1148. Dugd. Ib. 
He died 1202, Le Neve, ib: buried at Lewes. Reg, 


g e died 1240, 24 Hen. III. buried at Lewes (Dugd. ib. 77), in medio favimenti coram ſummum all 
Reond, wite Maud, who died 1236 or 7. His natural daughter was concubine to king John. 


7 1159 Reg; Lewes, buried at Toulouſe, 1160, 3 Hen. II. Dugd. ib. 76. 


are (Reg.) as was the heart of his 


e died 1304, 32 Edw. I. at Kennington, and was buried at Lewes before the altar, Dugd. 78. Reg. He was a diſtinguiſhed 


commander in Edwatd I's wars. 
* He was killed in a tournament at Cr 
ere of Oxford, under a raiſed tomb. | 
To his ſettlement on Maud de Herford and he 


of Thetford, Martin's Hiſt. of Thetford: 
one fide 


oydon 1 286, and buried before the high altar at Lewes with his wife Joan daughter of Robert de 


r ſons: Glover. Dugd. I. 82. in his confirmation of Greſham advoù ſon to the monks 
p. 185, and in his will. To a confirmation charter of John 7th earl is a ſeal inſcribed on 
NS 06 8. JOHIS DE WARENIA COMITIS SURREYA DNI DE BROMFILELD ET DE 


AL: on the other, S. JOHAN- 


MITIS DE WARENIA ET DE SURREYA, the firſt out of compliment to its being an Engliſh title; the other ſets the 
ob before it and ſhews the family never loſt the uſe of it. Watſon. 


ones Palatii, 


hela 7 From having regal juriſdiction in his territories, Selden's Tit. of Hon. p. $33- It was ſome office in the king's court 
el by election or | 


all, Par, ſub a. 12 36. 


= 


of antient right: as the earl of Cheſter carried the Curtana or St, Edward 


s ſword before Henry III. at his marriage. 


54 21 Edward III. on his birth day 1 * exactly 61, buried at Lewes under a raiſed tomb near the high altar. Dugd. 82. Reg. 


pogd. I. 316. See a Warren pedigree 


or Rich 27 . 
Ware a ol fon who married 


Wntrariwiſe loſt his 


el. Collect. I. 238. 


in the houſe of Lancaſter (after his father was wickedly beheaded for ding with his ſovereign king 
alignant envy of the queen) was both earl of Arundel and Surrey, and left both earldoms to Richard his ſon, who 


| head for ſiding againſt his ſovereign Richard II. But Thomas his ſon, to repair his father's diſhonour, loſt his life for. 
$ Prince and coun | 


fre try in France, leaving his ſiſters his heirs for t 


** e execution of Richard earl of Arundel. Id. 
„ , me year. Id. 670. 
And Richard, ſecon 


Nation ſtom her father. Richar 


He was diſpatched b 


he lands not entailed, who were married to Thomas Mowbray duke of 
i Ap os to fir Rowland Lenthall, and fir William Beauchamp, lord of Abergavenny. Holland, a 


* Ypod. Neuſt. 571. 


ſon of king Edward IV. a 2 * of Mowbray received all the titles due to the Mowbriys by 
olland. . 


ADDITIONS: 


6 
| | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Runymede. 


_ . Chertſey, 


V.! 1 0K & 


T H E county of Surrey in the dioceſe of Win- 


cheſter is in breadth 23 miles, in length 38, 

and 112 in circumference; and is divided into 13 
hundreds, containing 140 pariſhes, and thirteen mar- 
ket towns. It had formerly the ſame ſheriffs with 
Suſſex, and, after being ſeveral times divided, has, ever 
ſince the time of Charles I. had ſheriffs of its own. 
In the north · weſt corner of the county is Egham, a 
large village, one of the firſt poſſeſſions of Chertſey 
abbey. Abbot Ruthervic, famous for his public 
works, built the chancel, and that at Great Bookham, 


t. Edward III. Here lived fir John Denham the poet, 
who has immortalized Cowper's hill adjoining; and 


here is Runymede the field of Liberty, where king 
John ſigned the Charters. DE 


« At Cheorteſey is a goodly bridge of timber over 


esc the Thamiſe newly repaired *.” All that now re- 
mains of the mitred abbey, valued at /. 659. per 
annum, is the outer wall of the circuit. The abbey- 


houſe was bought by governor Barwel of Robert Hinde, 


85 eſq. Here was born 1605, the learned Dr. Henry 


Chobhain; 


Hammond, who died 1660, and is buried at Hampton 
Lovet in Worceſterſhire. The town has a market. 
Here is a freeſchool built by fir William Perkins. At 


the weſt end of the town in a brick houſe called rhe 


Porch houſe Cowley the poet died 1667 ; his ſtudy 
is a cloſet in the back part of the houſe towards 


the garden. Welt of the town on a ſteep hill, com- 
manding a moſt extenſive proſpect, ſtood St. Anne's 


chapel, built 1334, probably like thoſe built for 
Penance and pilgrimage on ſuch hills above the abbies 
of Glaſtonbury, Abbotsbury, &c. and in this county 


St. Martha's chapel by Guilford. Henry VI. in the 


18th of his reign granted the abbot a fair long ſince 


_ diſuſed upon Mount Eldebury b. Before the building 


of the chapel the hill was called Eldebyri. On the 
hill are ſaid to be veſtigia of a Britiſh fortification, a 
great bank and ditch ©, which may have given it this 
name. On the eaſt fide in Men's grove is a medi- 
cinal ſpring. | 


 Chobham was a member of Chertſey abbey. On its 

heath is an antient pond, a mile in compaſs, commonly 
called Gracious pond, made by abbot Ruthervic, and 
welt of the town a barrow. A large quantity of ; 


Roman coins of the lower empire in an earthen pot 


was ploughed up here 1772. I have ſeen two ſilver 


1 of Gratian and Valentinian; reverſe of both VIRTVS 


Bagſhot. N a 


Farnham. 


ROMAN OR VM, exergue of the firſt AQPS, of the 


other TRPS, . | 
Bagſbot, a ſmall village and townſhip, in the 
pariſh of Windleſham, gives name to a dreary tract 
of heath round it. Sd 
The caſtle at Farnham having been blown up by 
Waller in the civil wars, the preſent epiſcopal 


palace was built by biſhop Morley contiguous to 


it. The ruins of one large tower called Jeu, 


tower ſerve as a garden. The town ſtrictly an- 
ſwers to its Saxon name, being ſurrounded by 


dreary heaths covered with ſand and fern. Hops 


were firſt planted here in the beginning of the laſt 


» Lel, It. I. 123. Mr. Gale (MS. n.) derives Chertſey from Cx/area, q. d. Caſaris inſuia, as Cherburg, Cerfars Burge, 


Tanner, p. 535+ Endowment of the Vicarage, 
4 Aubrey's Surrey III. 347. 5 


Ann. Waverl. p. 18 1, 182. Aubrey III. 361. 


lundreſ 
by Lotr 


2 

1561. 

family. 
At F 
century 4, and have flouriſhed ever ſince; but the _ 
beſt in the adjoining county are ſaid to be those my br 
grown at Crundale. oe | 5 el 
Near Farnham is Afcore park, the ſeat of the K g ly m 
Temples, where died in 1700 Sir William Temple, * 7 
whoſe heart by his direction is buried in a China lar an 
baſon under the dial in the garden. | _ c 
Waverley abbey, the firſt of the Ciſtercian order y ke 
among us, is beautifully ſituated among ſandy ang vl - 0 ad 
heathy hills. A ſtream from the river Wye ſurrounds ”_ * 
it on three ſides coming cloſe to the ruins. William > nn 
de Bradwater, rector of Bradwater, 1202 built the _ t 
great church, whoſe remains ſhew it to have been un 
ſpacious and magnificent, and Nicholas Elienſis, biſhop _ - 
of Winton, dedicated it 1278, and was buried here 1 
1280. At preſent only part of the ſouth aile re. * 
mains, with the corner ſtones of the chancel or tower, ſreet h , 
In the middle of the nave is a coflin-faſhioned tomb : pm 
covered with black and yellow teſſelæ. Further eat awe 
another with a croſs fleuri, Part of the refeQory, * | 
dormitory, and cloiſters are alſo ſtanding, as was in F og 
the laſt century a large handſome chapel and the hall wo | 
with a row of pillars in the middle*. In digging near ft . 
the ruins 1731, were found in a ſtone loculus two EFT 
leaden diſhes ſoldered together containing a' human 8 1 
heart well preſerved in pickle, ſuppoſed to be that of Chicnie 
the founder, or of his ſucceſſor Peter de Rupibus, who n 
died 1238 at Farnham, and was buried at Win- 22 
cheſter. The greateſt part of this abbey (which unden 
was valued at the diſſolution at C. 196. per annum) . 
was pulled down for the materials by the Coldhams and te 
Mr. Child while proprietors of it. The ſcite belongs of the 1 
now to fir Robert Rich, who has rebuilt the manſion built; o 
houſe. The Wye runs hence to Guilford, at bottom 1 1 ö 
of a fine terrace, in a range of ſand hills, among ud ber 
which was Ludwell, or St. Mary's well, or Led's 1 boſpital 
well, q. d. the people's well, a clear cool ſpring riſing 1 1 
in a cavern, and conveyed under the river to the lows ar 
abbey. In 1216, it was ſuddenly loſt, perhaps by frolls t] 
the falling in of the vault as lately, and recovered purem, 
again by one of the monks*. This is the baſon of Abbot 
water in Mother Ludlam's bole, a cavern cut in the ſchool { 
ſand hill at the ſouth end of Moor park about 1 bis brot 
quarter of a mile from Waverley abbey. prlates 
Godelming, q. d. Godhelm's ing, the meadow ot well as 
eſtate of Godhelm, is an antient neat town in a ale four tir 
where runs the Wye, encloſed on both fides with 2 bene! 
beautifully wooded knowls. Though four miles from doke ſ 
Guilford, its pariſh appears to have extended thithcr, | ele e 
and to have included St. Nicholas“ church in that built þ 
town. It had formerly a market, now only a ſtocking atiquit 
manufacture. Here is a charity ſchool for 50 boys, foundec 
and onthe common an almſhouſe, founded by Richard Wards x 
Wyat t. Elizabeth, now belonging to the carpenters petty « 
company. ; | 1 * {bly 
| Not far from Godelming is Peperharow, the ſeat 0 ts clot} 

lord viſcount Middleton. | | 

The manor of Catteſbulle or Gateſhill, was held by Ys 
the marſhal, not of the king's women, according F Ter fat 
the general acceptation of the word mefriſis, 8 jms 
Fare 12 y ny f 

* Aubrey, Mon. Brits Salim 


Ib. 360. 


iandraſii | 


. 
nndreſſer or women ſervants, They are explained 
by Lotrices in the tenure of an eſtate at Guilford 5. 
Laſeley houſe was built by ſir Chriſtopher More 
165. It is now by marriage in the Molyneux 


family. 


moſt ſquare and fingle affording an extenſive 
__— | * 
Eight miles from Godelming on the edge of Suſſex 
is Haſelmere, an antient market and borough, for- 
merly more conſiderable. | 
The ſituation of Guilford is perhaps the moſt ſin- 


(des of two chalk hills loping down quick to the river 
- which runs in a narrow channel between them. On the 
puch fide of the northernmoſt of theſe hills on a ſmall 
irtificial mount ſtands the caſtle, a ſquare building of 


kerringbone faſhion, and conſiderable outworks are 
-ound it. Roman coins are frequently found about 


cellars. Salmon and Stukeley have carried the Ermine 
ſreet from Darking through Guilford and Farnham 
Chicheſter. Traces of a Roman road are indeed 


yard, But its courſe runs ſouth to Stanſted and 


| from Arundel through all the deep country of 
Suſſex, but his progreſs was impeded, and his papers 
bf in the civil wars. Though this town was the 
property, and perhaps the reſidence, of Alfred, as of 
his later ſucceſſors, it is not mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle; Gavulford there A. D. 823, being Camelford 


4 in Cornwall, The king's houſe mentioned by Cam- 

. den was granted by Charles I. to Murray earl of 
h Anandale, It was ſold and pulled down 1630, and 

n) x now the property of lord Onſlow. Trinity church 
ad here referred to as very antient, being ruined by the fall 

85 of the tower about twenty years ſince, has been re- 

2 built; only part of the ſouth aile wall remains. In this 

Im 


ale is the monument of archbiſhop Abbot, native of 
ad benefactor to the town i, where he founded an 
hoſpital with an endowment of C. 300. per annum, 
for 12 poor men and 8 women: in its chapel win- 
tows are gocd paintings of Scripture hiſtory, and on 


ſcrolls this rebus of the founder's name, Clamamus Abba 
1 ſatrem, which is there to be tranſlated Ve claim 
5 Abbot for our father. Oppoſite to this is a free- 
* chool founded by Edward VI. where the archbiſhop, 


bis brother the biſhop of Saliſbury, and other eminent 
relates received their education, and to which as 
Kel as to Baliol college, Oxford, William Hammond 
four times mayor of Guilford, who died 1675, was 
i benefactor, annexing to it the valuable rectory of 
dicke ſince ſold off. St. Mary's church, by its cir- 
lar eaſt end and ſtone roof of-the chancel, probably 
vil by the Feſtards t. Henry III. appears of great 
iquity, Here was alſo an houſe of friars preachers 
founded by Eleanor, conſort to Henry III. after- 
Vards the ſeat of Francis Colwall, eſq. late the pro- 
ity of lord Onſlow, and now leaſed out for an af- 
bly houſe. The town was once conſiderable for 
clothing trade, in which archbiſhop Abbot's fa- 


* valmon's Surrey, 152. Aubrey III. 310. 


any } 
Gig 

Selm. 146. 
vol. 1 


At Haſcomb, on Caſtle hill, is a Roman camp 


gular and romantic of any town in England, on the 
 fints, ragſtones, and Roman brick diſpoſed in the 
the town. Some very ſtrong arches remain in the 


| preſerved in Stone fireet diſcovered in Darking church- 


Oakley, and the great earl of Arundel had traced it 


G. N 8 He was buried in St. Paul's. 
Ty for -- 


ther was concerned. It gave title of counteſs t6 
Elizabeth viſcounteſs Kinalmeeky in Ireland, and of 
earl to the duke of Lauderdale ; both which being 
extin{t 1682; fir Francis North, lord keeper, was 
advanced to the title of baron Guilford by Charles II. 
and his grandſon Francis to that earl of Guilford by 
George II. 1752 K. . 

Two miles from Guilford is Weſt Clandon, the ſeat 
of lord Onſlow, deſcended from an antient family of 
his name at Onſloꝛ in Shropſhire, of whom Richard 


Onſlow, ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons 8 Eliz. 


firſt ſettled at Knoll, in Cranley pariſh in this county; 
into conſiderable families of which his deſcendents 
intermixed. Sir Richard, the firſt baron, and ſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons 8 Anne, (as was his ne- 


193 


W. Clandoni 


phew Arthur for five parliaments in the late reign) 2 


improved this houſe, which is pleaſantly fituated on 
the edge of Clandon down, from whence is an ex- 


tenſive proſpect, and which gives him the title of 5 


baron Clandon. 
At Weſt Horſeley is buried Carew, ſon of fir 
Walter Raleigh. Tradition ſays, he kept his father's 
head to be buried with him; and a ſkull was found in 
a ſmall niche of the chalk rock by his coffin l. 
Sutton place, four miles from Guilford, is a noble 
manſion, built of brick round a court, with a ſtately 
gatehouſe, by ſir William Weſton, laſt prior of St. 


W. Horſeley: 


Sutton. 


John's Clerkenwell. His fon fir Richard is ſaid to 


have introduced clovergraſs, and many improvements 
in the navigation of the Wye and other rivers. The 


houſe is inhabited by an antient lady of the name. 
The coins of the gate ate charged with RW and a 


ton alternately : the hall contains many family pic- 


ures, and the windows are full of arms, &c. Holland 
ſays this eſtate was bettered by an heir of T. Camel. 


The arms of that family, three camels, occur in the 
windows. | 1 


Not far hence is Tower hill the ſeat of William Bray, 


eſq. of an antient and honourable family *, Hol- 


land tells us that Henry VII. repaired and en- 


larged the manor houſe of Woting, being the inhe- 


ritance and reſidence of his mother Margaret, counteſs 


of Richmond, who died there. Fine brick founda- 
tions and the ſhell of a guard room are till re- 
. maining. The Zouches built a park houſe with the 
reſt of the materials. 3 
The houſe of the earl of Lincoln at Pur ford, or Pur- 
ford, has been rebuilt ſince Camden's time by fir John 
Wolley, who was Latin ſecretary to qucen Elizabeth, 


Woking, | 


Ne | 


and died there n. It had a fine walk of elms and birches 


leading to it, and ſtands in a park having large roy- 


alties, fiſh-ponds, and a decoy. It was purchaſed about 
1677 by Denſil Onſlow, eſq; youngeſt ſon of Richard 


Onſlow of Clandon, from whom it came to the pre- 


ſent lord Onflow, who lately pulled down the houſe, 


in which was a pane of glaſs with queen Elizabeth's 
hand-Wrifdge. ; 
On the ſame ſide of the river, but in Send pariſh, is 
the ſhell of the church of Newark or Aldebury priory, 
founded for black canons at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, valued at C. 258, v. | 3 
At Stoke by Guilford late the ſeat of Jeremiah 
Dyſon, eiq; the patron of Dr. Akenſide, a ſaw-mill 


| b Aubrey Mon. Brit, 3 EY 

Dar gan alſo his elder brother Robert, who died biſhop of Saliſbury 1617, and another brother Maurice, lord mayor of London 1639. 

bie er was a clothier. See a maſterly character or vindication of the archbiſhop by the late Arthur Onſlow in the life of him 
„led from the Biog. Brit. by Ruſſel bookſeller at Guilford, 1778, 8 o. 1 

meu hat nearer the Thames [He] is Stang hton [Stoughton] the ſeat of a family of chat name, whoſe pedigree is probably as antient 
this county, but is now at laſt out of the line by the death of Sir Laurence Staughton, bart. a young gentleman of great hopes. 


* Tan. 541. 


Newark 
abbey. 


174 


£8 Ockhain, 


4 £0 1 


for ſtaves, ſhip pins, and other work, has lately been 

erected by Mr. Payne of Godelming. 
William Ocham, native of the village of his name 

here, though by ſome ſuppoſed of Ireland, ſtudied at 


Paris under Duns Scotus, whoſe principles he ſoon 


after attacked and overthrew. Having incurred the 
Pope's cenſure by ſtanding up for the poverty of the 
clergy, he renounced his allegiance to him, and aſſerted 


the independence of all upon him in temporals with 


ſuch powerful arguments that the Pope himſelf gave 
him the name of the invincible Doctor. He died in 
Germany in 1347, leaving many polemical tracts behind 
him, of which a few have been publiſhed o. The 


_ eſtate of the Weſtons here was bought by ſir Peter 


King, lord chancellor, created baron Ockham 1725, 


Cobham. 


in which he is ſucceeded by his fourth ſon William. 


North of Ockham at Cobham is Painſbill, the ſeat of 


Mr. Hamilton, who by great induſtry raiſed a plea- 


. fant garden out of a ſand hill, and ſince fold it to 


Eiher, 


Claremont, 


Bond Hopkins, eſq; who has built a good houſe here. 
Above this is Eſber, a manſion of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, built by biſhop Wainflete, improved by Wol- 
ſey, rebuilt except the tower by the late Mr. Pel- 


| ham, to whoſe heirs it now belongs. Claremont, a 


little to the ſouth-weſt, was the ſeat of his brother 


_ Ripley. 


the late duke of Newcaſtle, who improved the 
original building deſigned by Vanbrugh. The late 
lord Clive pulled it down, and begun a new houſe. 


on another ſpot. 5 


At Ripley was ſaid to be born, in the 1 5th cen- 


tury, the famous alchymiſt and Carmelite friar George 


Ripley, whoſe works were printed together at Caſſel 


1549, 12mo. Biſhop Tanner ? ſays he was a native of 
Holland iv Lincolnſhire. His being a monk of 


| Boſton renders this more probable. Fuller à makes 


| Oatlands, 


him a Yorkſhireman, and tells a wonderful ſtory of 
his giving the knights of Rhodes . 100,000. yearly 
to carry on a war with the Turks, 11 455 

All that remains of Oatlands in Weybridge pariſh is 


the terrace, the fineſt in the kingdom, in lord 


- Lincoln's garden. The houſe was deſtroyed in the 


| Philip Suthcote, eſq; the former firſt beautified t. 


| Eomay fake 


civil wars: Ham farm and Woburne in the ſame 
pariſh are ſeats of the earl of Portmore and the late 


James 1I. by the counteſs of Dorcheſter who was 
married to the late earl of Portmore. | 


On Coway ſtakes, firſt ſuppoſed by our author to be | 


the place where Cæſar croſſed the Thames, it is to be 


obſerved that though Mr. Samuel Gale has learnedly 
ſupported Camden's opinion, and finds a ſquare 
Roman camp double trenched on a hill, a mile and 
half ſouth of the ford, the operations of Cæſar's 


army compared with the time and length of way al- 


loved for his landing and return to his ſhips, will be 
a powerful argument againſt admitting this hypotheſis, 


From the account of Cæſar's ſecond expedition hi- 


ther, it appears that he had but twenty days to 


march 160 miles (the diſtance to and from the river) 
and twenty more inland to Caſſivelan's town, though 


Horſley, p. 10, gives him five months ſtay here on 


this ſecond expedition; but whereas he adds that he 
has been informed there are three or four fords not 
above five feet deep in the neighbourhood of Guilford, 
he is contradicted by Cæſar's expreſs words, that he 


croſſed at the only, and that not an eafy ford (uno 


„Tan. B. B. 554. „B. B. 633. 
Worth. York. 204. 
£ Nor. in loc, 


„ Archaeol. II. 15 
y Surr, 66. 71. * 


| * Ib. 175. . 1 5 
d Aubrey Mon. Brit. Sir John Evelyn ſhewed the Antiquary Society, 1730, a warrant ſigned by Henry VIII. for the goſha u ks in the 
ranor of Abinger. ba | | 1 


cular to, inſtead of parallel with, the bank, is aint 


pariſhes in Surrey and two in Suſſex, and endowed 
with lands to the value of at leaſt C. 200. a year, of 


this place jet has been dug. | 
| Returning to the north at the head of Tilling- 


: Archaologls I. p. 188. 


omnino loco pedibus atque hoc - egre 1ranjire baue Hat V 
and this is ſufficient to defend Bede's uno antun I Thoma 
tranſmeabilem againſt Dr. Smith who denieg it; ge. Henry, 
nuineneſs*. The poſition of Coway ſtakes perpend. of his 


earl of 
this ol: 


em. Dr. Owen therefore ably concludes that Caſur'y 


— 


Tameſis was the Medway v. Not far from Coway ſtakes 


is Walton, probably ſo called from the oblong camp on 4 4 
St. George's hill, of twelve acres, ſingle trencheq, 400 road ci 
paces by 200, with a road through it*. In the ſouth, this cht 
weſt angle a tump or baſtion: a trench runuing tg. the far 
wards the town in Shepperton pariſh on the other pariſh, 
ſide of the river. From this camp, which may hae ealtwar 
given name to the town, a rampart and ditch rang ſome b: 
to St. George's hill. Salmon J ſuppoſes it the in a {ql 
Tameſe of Ravennas, the ramparts and oraff bigger pieces 
than Roman and that a vicinal way led to it from heard « 
Guilford, War coſe, where ſpears, ſpurs, and Nen 
bones have been found, is ſuppoſed by Salmon? t, x" ſtands 
be the field of battle between Ceſar and Caſſiyelaun. pretty 
At Walton is a very curious wooden bridge of three ok eaſe 
arches over the Thames built by Samuel Dicker, ther, m 
elq; by act of parliament 1747. rum, to 
At Oakley is the moat and keep of a caſtle. The manor 
caſtom of planting roſe trees on the graves of lovers moſt co 
by the ſurvivor was obſerved here by Mr. Aubrey, art of 
who adds a ſingular inſtance of affection in this Evelyn 
pariſh, may be a remain of Roman mannes . un S 
among us; it being a practice among them and the father 


Greeks, to have roſes yearly ſtrewed and planted on ed for 


their graves, as biſhop Gibſon, aſter Kirckman de VII. 
funeribus, remarks from two inſcriptions at Ravenna of the 


and Milan. The practice from Propertius* of bu- aus 


rying the dead in roſes is common among our country . * objit 
people; and to it Anacreon ſeems to allude, Od. 54, Gatt 
where he ſays poJuy vexpors cet I have ſeen in owes it 
South and North Wales new grayes ſtuck round with parlian 
SL or pos 15 manor | 
At Capel, a village eaſt of Oakley, t. Eliz. the Mr. 
earth on a mount on the moors ſlid down and covered from C 
the lower parts, ſtopping at a farm; the hollows re- other | 
main. The ſame happened at Lid in Hampſhire, the WW Domeſ, 


ſide of a hill flid over graſs making it look like a the ſam 
ploughed field, while the arable land was opened in Williar 
chinks, a farm houſe was ſplit in two, hop grounds the fir 
ſank four feet, and a pond dried. | | Rbigat, 
O te wood is named from the antient ſtate of this part though 
of the county, when overgrown with woods. Here Watre: 
is a deſolate chapel of eaſe, founded 1431 by Edward WW Barnes 
de la Hale, eſqz whoſe monument is in it, for three 00 4 gi 


which a very inconſiderable part is allowed to a mi- 
niſter occaſionally officiating, the reſt having been 
ſeized on t. Eliz. under colour of its being a chantij. 
It has fince been avgmented by queen Annes | 


bounty, and is a curacy of . 100. a year. Near 


borne brook running into the Wey is Ave" ! 
near the church of which is the keep of a call, 
and in the pariſh Tomebur), a very great rude 
camp, double trencht, and containing about ten 


acres?, Nearer Guilford on the ſame ſtream s * | 
bury, the darling 'villa, as Mr. Evelyn calls it, ot 


i... LG. VL: 
T * Aubrey Mon. Brit. 
* 1 El. 17. 4G 


that 


|  Nearer Guilford on a high hill of yellow ſand 
 ands the chapel of St. Catharine, built of flints, 


that Mecenas of learning and antiquarian purſuits, 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel. His grandſon 
Henry, duke of Norfolk, neglecting it after the death 
of his lady, it Was purchaſed of his heir by the 
earl of Ailsford, who pulled down great part of 
dis old building. It is romantically ſituated in a 
bottom, ſhaded from the north and ſouth by oaks, 
rounded by a park, vineyards, and canals, and a 
road cut through a rock 30 perches in length. In 
this church was buried its rector William Oughtred, 


he famous mathematician, On Blackheath in this 


iſh, a ſtone's throw from the road to Cranley, 
aſtward, were to be ſeen the ground-pinning and 
{me baſes of pillars of a Roman building or temple 


i a ſquare, dug up 1670. Mr. Aubrey found many 


pieces of Roman bricks and tiles on the heath, and 
heard of Roman coins thereabouts. | 


pretty intire, except the roof, having been a chapel 
of eaſe to St. Nicholas pariſh, Guilford, as was ano- 
ther, miſcalled St. Martha inſtead of Sanforum Marti- 
um, toChilworth manor, which is extraparochial. This 
nanor belongs to the Randylls owners of the firſt 
moſt conſiderable gun- powder works in England, the 
art of making which was introduced by George 
[relyn, a near relation of fir John Evelyn, 
In Shere church is the monument of John Touchet, 
father of James lord Audley, who was behead- 
& for joining the Corniſh rebels 1497, 12 Henry 
vile, and buried in Blackfriers, London. Part 
of the inſcription in the church cheſt is Hic jacet 


aus Johes Touchet quondam @ns de Audley, qui. 
„ « gbjit viceſimo die menf.. OOO: 


Gatton, like its neighbours Rhiegate and Blechingley, 
ones its ruin to the honour of being repreſented in 
parliament. It had once a caſtle, ſucceeded by the 
, 500000 

Mr. Salmon d is for deriving the name of Rhiegate 
from ſome road that led into Kent through it and 
ather places which have Gate in their name. In 
Domeſday it is called Cherche felle, and an hundred of 
the ſame name, and aſterwards Churchfield in Riegate. 
William Warren 6th earl of Surrey t. Henry III. was 
the fnſt of his family of that name proprietor at 
Rbigate, as far as the evidence of records goes; 
though Mr. Watſon, in his hiſtory of the earls of 
Warren, gives it to the firſt earl William, and Mr, 


Barnes of Riegate has placed the following inſcription 


on 4 gate belonging to the caſtle: 
TO | 
Willi Comitis Warren 
veteris hujuſce loci incole 
fidique Libertatum noſtrarum Vindicis 
„„ „ enen 9 
temporum injuria 
cum ipſo caſtello 
INTERCIDERET. 
Propriis R. B. impenſis 
Anno MDCCLXXVII. 


Under the caſtle court, at the depth of 18 feet, and 


den for 26 feet more, is a cavern cut in the ſand, 


235 feet long, and ſaid to have been continued to 
we town, but now fallen in. The great room in it is 


i23 feet by 13 and 11 high; ſome- benches cut in 
. Aubrey IV. 45. . 1 4 p. 69. 
Walon, Ib. who has engraved the ground plot. 
Tun. 541, Watſon. 


& U 


* Tan. 545. 


. 
ſand round one end and both ſides, 11 is called the 
Barons' Cave, and 'tis pretended the barons conferred 


here before they met king John in Runnymede*. It 


may have been a magazine or dungeon. Tradi- 
tion gives ſuch, or at leaſt ways into them which 
could never be found a ſecond time, to moſt of the 
keeps about the kingdom. A gate with four round 
towers, alſo a ſingle round tower, are the chief remains 
of this caſtlef. The priory founded by William 


Warren, earl of Surrey, t. John; valued at £+77- per 


annum, afterwards ſucceſſively the ſeat of the earls 
of Effingham and Peterborough and of Humphry 
Parſons, eſq. lord mayor of London, was ſold 1766 by 
fir John Cotton and Thomas Dunn, who married 
the coheireſſes of the latter owner, in truſt for fir 
John's eldeſt daughter, to. Zachary Ireland of Dork- 


ing, who, though it had been not long before 


rebuilt, _ pulled it down, and ſold it piecemeal, and 
let the remainder to ordinary uſes s. John Mordaunt, 


ſecond ſon of John earl of Peterborough, was cre- 
ated baron Mordaunt of Rhigate 11 Charles II. for 


his zealous endeayours to bring aboutthe Reſtoration. 
Blechingley had alſo a caſtle of the Clares earls of 


| Glouceſter, deſtroyed by the prince at the battle of 
Lewes, whoſe remains may be. ſeen in a coppice 


on a high fituation. Tanridge three miles from 
Blechingley gives name to the hundred, and had a 
priory of Auſtin canons, founded t. Richard I. valued 
at J. 78.1. In Nutfield pariſh near Blechingley was 
found, 1755, in ploughing through a ſandy hillock 
in a field, an earthen veſſel containing near goo 
coins of the lower empire. 


- Betchworth caſtle falling to a daughter of the 


Browns married to Mr. Fenwicke has been in part 
pulled down. The remainder, which is conſiderable, 
forming one fide of a quadrangle with thick walls and 
battlements, is the ſeat of Mrs, Tucker, whoſe father 
- purchaſed it. £ . | 3 


9 


— 


The manor belonged to Richard de Tonebridge 
on whoſe rebellion againſt Rufus or on his death 


it was granted to the Warrens. It was granted to the 
crown by John Warren, eighth earl of Surrey, who 
had it regranted to him 16 years after i, 

At Lingfield was a collegiate church, founded t. 
Henry VI. valued at C. 79. k. DER 

At Horley, on Thunderfield common is a, double 
moat, incloſing near two acres ſeeming circular. In 
or near Raterbam pariſh is a camp called Warre coppice. 
Aubrey deſcribes it as placed on the top of an hill 


fortified with double works, and ſaid by tradition to 


have been made againſt the Danes l. 


Near Betchworth is Box Hill, ſo called from the box 
trees which cover it, and are ſaid without foundation 
to haye been planted by the great earl of Arundel. 
This is Mr. Camden's Mhitebill, the declivity of Ran- 
mer common to Pit brook, from whence is a 
very extenſive proſpect. Between Betchworth caſtle 
and Dorking is Deepden, a natural amphitheatre 
ingeniouſly ciſpoſed, and adorned with gardens, vine- 


yards, and other plantations, ſubterraneous viſta's 


and terraces, affording a proſpe& of thirty miles 


over this and the neighbouring county of Suſſex, con- 
trived in the laſt age by the honourable Charles 


Howard, lord of three quarters of the manor of Dork- 


ing, who here amuſed himſelf with chemiſtry and 
other natural reſearches. It is now the property of 


the duke of Norfolk, who has built a largehouſe here. 


II. 26. 
T Ir is engraved in Watſon's Hiſtory, 
q 1 J Mon. Brit. & Surr. III. 17. 


Holmſaale 
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Blechingley. 


Taniidge. N 


Lingfield, 
Horley. 


Katerham. | 


Box hill, 


— 


' 
1 


x2 

Holm/dale extends from Dorking to the foot of that 
range of hills that reach along the S. coaſt of Eng- 
land to the Land's end. It was formerly famous for 
ſtrawberries, and its woods for the largeſt ſtags: the 
foil, where inhabited, is dry ſand or gravel, but in 
the wilds deep: ſtrong clay v. Biſhop Gibſon ſays 
holm trees and hollies abound very much throughout 
this tract. On the right is Whitedown, whence they 
carry chalk into the heart of Suſſex, as they bring 


more from the oppoſite hills on the ſea coaſt of that 
county, to burn into lime for manure. Here are 


dug up large quantities of foſſil ſhells and pyrites 


bedded at a great depth in the hills, whoſe ſummits 
produce foreſts of yew. 
Under this down is Wotton, the ſeat of the Evelyns 


eyer ſince the reign of Elizabeth. The grandſon of 


George the purchaſer was John the great naturaliſt, 
who ſucceeded to it on the death of his elder brother 


1699, and made this his favourite retreat till he ex- 


changed it for that at Say's court near Deptford 
which had belonged to his wife's father fir Richard 
Browne. Mr. John Evelyn, his lady, and eldeſt ſon, a 

Prodigy of learning, who died at five years and a 
half old, are buried in Wotton chancel". In this 
pariſh Lieb hill riſes inſenſibly for two or three 
miles ſouthward, and then declines about eight miles 
almoſt to Horſham in Suſſex, which gentle riſe makes 


it leſs noticed. From its top may be ſeen in a clear 


day the vale below, the county of Suſſex, all Surrey, 
part of | Hants, Berks, Oxfordſhire, Bucks, and 
Herts, Middlefex, Kent, and Eſſex, over Windſor 


caſtle and London; a circuit of near 200 miles vi- 


ſible to the naked eye. Dennis the poet, who had 
ſcen the fineſt proſpects in Italy and his own country, 
preferred this to all o. On the ſummit of this hill 
Mr. Hull, who had a ſeat here, erected a tower for 
| proſpeR, under which he was fince buried, A large 
part of the brow of this hill has flid down, and the 
place whence it fell being of a reddiſh colour is vi- 
ſible 40 miles ofl. 
- Dorking ſtands on a ſoft ſandy rock, in which are 
found ſprings at a great depth. It is the greateſt 
market in England for poultry, and drives a conſide- 
rable trade in lime and pottery. In the pariſh in 
the way from hence to Stane-ſtreet is a Roman camp 
on the top of the hill, treble trenched, except on the 
| ſouth ſide, called Anſtie bury, containing near 12 
acres, and commanding an extenſive proſpect; the 


entrance on the eaſt, where the works are levelled 


by the plough f. 
the caſtle, the ditch on the ſouth ſide between the 
town and Ranmore common. Overagainſt Dorking 
church in a meadow called Benham caftle meadow is 
the moat of a caſtle ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed 


by the Danes. No more remains of Euton caſtle in 


the ſame pariſh 3. 
but in Capel are Euton lands, 


Ffingham his now the honour of giving title of 


earl ro Thomas Howard baron Howard, a volunteer in 
the Ruſſian fleet againſt the Turks, a lineal deſcendant 
of the baron, whoſe ſecond ſon bore the title of earl 
of Nottingham. The ſaid Thomas is the third who 
bas born this additional title. 


Tour through Great Britain, I. 233. 


Bishop Gibſon has copied from * and Aubrey an account of a large human ſkeleton nine „ long ſound in the | 


family vault. 


See his letters, Vol. I. p. 30. 


Selden, notes on Drayton's Poly Olbion, 209, relates en inſtances of rivers running under ground. 
Comp. Tour I. 227. with Gibſon" 's note and the account of Dorking pariſh Gent, 


there. 


II. 259. 
* Aubrey Mon, Brit, 
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lb. Burton Ant, 77. 
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On the north fide of this pariſh "a 


Theſe are not known at preſent, 


NU | 


In his account of the river Mole Mr. Camden 0 g 


« new 
but relate what has to common obſervers an 3. 12 7: 
pearance of being a fat", But in reality the Sally, making 
(as they are more truly called, not in the ſingular | Gale's p 
number Swallow), a tract of ſoft low ground for nexr is ill bui 
two miles, in very dry ſeaſons abſorb the waſte water l The C. 
in caverns on the ſides of the banks *, but not ſo x51, Hlircomb 
prevent a conſtant ſtream from taking its courſe in an There 
open channel above ground, winding round in the Shene as 
rallies from Dorking to Letherhed, except in a yery commiſſi 
dry ſummer, though not of that breadth and current in Scot! 
as when it croſſes the road at Mickleham, beyond chard Il 
which at Burford bridge its channel is ſometimes dry It is pro 
in ſuch ſeaſons®Þ In deeds, t. Henry VIII. it i; neglect, 
called Emley river, and gives name to the hundred. | 810 0 
At Letherhed it runs with rapidity under a ſtately boiling 
bridge of 14 arches. Mr. Aubrey“? mentions a pond 10 perha 
at Sir Thomas Bludworth's in this laſt pariſh fed oy 
by ſprings bubbling out of the fands. The ſame 0 5 
antiquary mentions on Letherhed down a perſed =p 
Roman road from Dorking to London, called Stone Healy 
fereet, in ſome places 10 yards broad, one and en 5 
an half deep, and about three miles long; others a 
appear between Guilford and Ripley, and between ug 5. 
Richmond and Putney. _ Ihe pre! 
Stoke Dabernon derives its name from the Daher. % a 
nons, an antient and illuſtrious family, which ended in "uM 13 
a female heir t. Edward III. From them it de. a. Top 
ſcended through a female heir to lord Bray, thence wi 
to the Vincents, of whom Sir . Is the preſent 2725 
2 4 25 2 
Io the kings ſaid. by a] We to be crowned at 1 4 
King ſton ſhould be added Edward the elder A. D. goo, ill \.onoir 
Edmund A.D. 940, Edward the martyr A. D. 975, and wk - 
another Etheldred or Edred A. D. 978, as ſet forth in 1. 1 
their portraits in St. Mary's chapel adjoining to the 1 4 
chancel, ruined and taken down when the church was f Rich 
rebuilt 1730, or by the fall of the tower in digging a oh of 
grave. King John, who gave the town acharter, made a Annen 
6th portrait, It was called Kingſton in Egbert's council 1 wa 
A. D. 838. It ſent members to parliament (fire times in cal 
70 years) t. Edward II. and III. Here is a freeſchool 1 | 
founded by queen Elizabeth of which William Bur- Thaw 
ton was the maſter ; a charity ſchool, and almſhouſe. bibo 7 
Whatever is meant by Moreford, q. d. the Great by d 
ford, part of the name ſeems to occur in Morilack, iſ 3 
Urns have been found eaſt of the town on a 3 
gravelly hill where the gallows ſtands near the WY ho 
road: one in 1670 of an umber colour, ſix inches iy 0 
high, the greateſt diameter fix inches and an half, full ern.. 
of black aſhes, and at bottom ſomething like coarſe _ 
hair v. Another full of coins of the lower empire Was WL b 
dug up in a gravel-pit within a mile of the town fagel, 
at the end of Combe lane leading to Combe Newil, an . 
antient ſeat of the family of Nevill before Edward Il. i ve 
late of the Harveys. Many other urns with Roman tar of 
coins of all metals, and foundations, were found about 1 
the ſame ſpots in cardinal Wolſey's time ). The y, 
common paſſage was over the Thames at old King- tings | 
« ſton lower on the river than it is now: and when fv fa 
ce men began to builde the new town in the Saxon 3 
“6 times, they toke from the very clive. of Come I pare 
2 Farke ſide to build on the Tamiſe fide and ſetie 
TY 
mn. 
Aubrey Mon. Brit. 1 Ib, hy 
ag, May 1763, by Mr. Child, a ſchoolmaſer | Aub, 


„ See Horſley . 7 Lel. 1. VI. 5 14 


3 ;& 


i a new bridge hard by the ſame*.” This notion 
of an early ford ſeems to be the only ground for 
making Cæſar croſs the Thames here, or for Mr. 
| Gale's placing here Tameſa of Ravennas. The town 
b ill built and dirty, but conſiderable for its market. 


lircombe was the houſe of the earl of Warwick '. 
There ſeems to have been a royal manſion at 
Gene as early as Edward I. who received there the 
-ommiſſioners for eſtabliſhing a new civil government 
1 Scotland. Camden omits the tradition that Ri- 
chard II. deſtroyed the palace upon his wife's death. 
|: is probable he only ſuffered it to fall to decay by 
neglect, Henry VII. is faid to have formed a li- 
brary here®. A very ſmall part of Henry VII's 
bullding ſurvived the devaſtations of the laſt century, 
or perhaps the ſurvey taken of it 1649 by the par- 
jament's commiſſioners, publiſhed with two views of 
the palace by the Antiquarian Society 1765. At 
hat time the houſe of Friars Obſervants erected by 
Henry VII. near the palace was converted into 
apartments and a chandler's ſhop. The Carthuſian 


rear by queen Mary. It was valued at . 777. 
The preſent palace was erected by the duke of Or- 
mond t. William III. but on his attainder devolved 
| © the crown, and was given to queen Caroline. 
The foundation of a new one has been laid in the 
preſeat reign, but remains unfiniſned. Charles I. 
encloſed Richmond park with a brick wall eleven 
miles in compaſs, To it adjoin two pleaſant houſes; 
lord Dyſert's at Ham and the earl. of Harrington's 
at Peter ſham ; the latter built on the ſcite of one 
belonging to the late earl of Rocheſter, burnt 1720 


of its coſt to Thomas Pitt, eſq. On the other fide 


ceſs of Wales, now of the royal family, and ſtill 
litinguiſhed by the gardens. It was a chaplaincy 
to Kingſton, but fince with Peterſham made diſtinct 
nicarages, and has a handſome bridge of eleven 


Thames 1758. Here is an almſhouſe built by 
bop Duppa. Foyer 5 
By the fate that attended all the royal houſes 
| round London, except Windſor and Hampton Court, 
al traces of Noneſuch as well as Oatelands are ut- 


wlerable idea of their beauty or - magnificence ex- 
pt a print of the former in Braun's Civitates B. v. 
H. I. by Hogenbach 1572, and another by Hoe- 
ſnagel. There are deſcriptions of it in Hentzner's 


fh volume of Archæologia. Henry Fitz-Alan 
rl of Arundel perceiving this houſe to have been 
kit unfiniſhed by Henry VIII. bought it of queen 
lay, completed it, and furniſhed it among other 
lings with a valuable library l. Aubrey ſays he 
lay ſtanding t. Charles II. in two courts, the in- 
iermoſt fineſt, the imagery of rye dough. Charles 


\ Ib, 24, 2 Aub. I. 46. 

0 lb. V. 348. p ig 6 Tan. 544. 

| | See their Journals. | 2 | 

Math, Paris 422. Ann. Burton ed. Gale 287. Carte II. 56. 
Wood Hiſt. Univ, Ox. II. 85. Godwin de Pref. 5 30. 


Aub. Mon, Brit. and Surr, III. 8. 17. 
„ 


The Caſtle inn has been an old manſion-houſe. 


priory founded by Henry V. was reſtored for one 


vith the famous lord Clarendon's library, pictures, 
be. The laſt houſe has been fince ſold for a third 


of Richmond is Kew, the reſidence of the late prin- 


aches (the centre 50 feet wide) built over the 


terly periſhed, and, which is more to be regretted, 
ve have no drawings of either that can give us a 


Travels and the Parliament Survey printed in the 


ll gare it to the ducheſs of Cleveland who pulled 


f Tan. 538. 


it down and ſold the- materials, with which the 
earl of Berkeley built Durdans, the ſeat of the late 
earl of Guildford, Noneſuch gave title of baron 


to the duke of Cleveland, eldeſt ſon of the aforeſaid 


ducheſs, which ended in her grandſon 1774. 


The pariſh church of Cuddington ſeems to have Cuddington, 


fallen in the beginning of the 16th century. 


All that remains of Merton abbey are the outer Merton. 


walls of flint, incloſing 65 acres, the river Wandle 
running through them; a chapel and two gates. 
It was probably demoliſhed by order of parliament. 
in the civil wars e. It was founded for black canons f, 
and valued at £.957. Henry III. held a parliament 


here the day after his coronation, in which were 


enacted the Proviſions of Merton, which are the moſt 
antient body of laws after Magna Charta and conſiſt 
of eleven articles. In this aſſembly, upon a motion 
of the biſhops for eſtabliſhing a conſtitution of the 
Canon law, by which marriage could legitimate 
iſſue previouſly born, the lay lords made that ce- 
lebrated anſwer * Nolumus leges Anglia mutari 8.” 
Walter de Merton (probably a native of this 
place) biſhop of Rocheſter and Chancellor of Eng- 


land had begun his college on his manor of Mal- 


don here 1274, but ten years afterwards removed N 
it to Oxford, and died about four years after b. 


The archiepiſcopal palace at Croydon is the only Croydon. | 
one remaining to the ſee of Canterbury except 


Lambeth. This palace exiſted in 1278 of timber. 


Archbiſhop Stafford built the eaſt and weſt ſides. 
Archbiſhop Parker entertained Elizabeth magnifi- 
cently here ſeven days in her progreſs 1575. It 


came by leaſe to Brereton the parliament general in 
the civil war. Archbiſhop Juxon repaired iti, Wake 
rebuilt the gallery k. Ir was ſold 1780 for C. 2550. 


and is going to be rebuilt on a higher ſituation. 


In the church, begun by archbiſhop Courtney and 
finiſhed by Chicheley, are buried the archbiſhops 
Grindal, Whitgift, Sheldon, who have monuments ; 
Herring, who died here, Hutton, Wake and Potter. 


The fine painted windows were broken by a 


perſon hired on purpoſe in the civil war. I ſup- 
poſe the brook mentioned by Camden is that be- 
tween Caterham and Coulſdon in Stoneham lane! ; 
or that running through the town. A brook run- 
ning through lord Chatham's grounds at Hayes has 
the ſame property aſcribed to it, by which is only 
meant that when the wetneſs of the ſeaſon occa- 
ſions the bournes to overflow the ſeaſon is ſickly. 


Sir Francis Carew brought orange trees into Eng- Beddington. 


land, or firſt planted them here in the natural ground, 
where they were remaining in Aubrey's time, and are 
here ſtill under cover. This village has been for- 
merly conſiderable, by the ruins and foundations of 
buildings here, at Wallington manor and Woodcote 


Roman camp, oblong and fingle trencht. At War 
Coppice in or near Caterham, another camp double 
trencht, ſaid to be made againſt the Danes. 

Three miles ſouth-eaſt of Croydon on the edge of 
Kent, is Addington having the remains of a caſtle of aq; 
Sir Robert Aguilon, afterwards of the lords Bardolf, 


4 MS, life of him in the Royal library. MS. note of Le Neve, 


Aab. II. x7. k Ducarel's MS, Hiſt. of Croydon, 


7 2 | whe 


warren. In Chelſbam pariſh on Botle or Batle hill is a Chelſham. 


ngton. 
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find a man to make in the king's kitchen at the corona- 


Nicholas Leigh, maſter of the horſe to Henry 


Wimbledon. 


who held certain lands here in fee by ſerjeantry to 


tion a dainty diſh which was called Malpigernoun 
and Dilgerunt n. The ſeat of the Leighs (built by 


VIII. who coming to hunt here is ſaid to have fallen 
in love with Anne Bolleyn, whoſe relation was mar- 
ried to Sir Henry Heydon of Weſt Wickham in 
Kent the adjoining pariſh) was pulled down by James 
Trecothic, eſq. whoſe uncle Barlow Trecothic had 
begun a handſome houſe not far diſtant in the ſame 
pariſh, which is entirely his property. 

Dr. Salmon will not allow Bensbury camp, or as 
the common people call it The Rounds, at Wimble- 


don, to have had the uſe Camden aſſigns it, nor can 


he ſatisfy himſelf of its Romanity. It is on a dry 


but not high ſpot by the heath ſide, ſingle ditcht, 


Nov1oM As 
OUS, 


containing about ſeyen acres. The houſe built by 
Cecil (whoſe third fon Edward was created by 
Charles I. 1625, baron Putney viſcount Wimble- 
don, which title died with him 1638), after paſſing 
through the hands of the queen mother, and General 
Lambert, who had here the fineſt nurſery and flower 
garden in England, was bought by the dowager 
ducheſs of Marlborough and others, and is now with 
the eſtate in poſſeſſion of John earl Spencer her 
grandſon. | 3 5 
| NovioMaAcvus has been placed by Mr. Somner, 
and after him by biſhop Stillingfleet u, at Crayford in 
Kent, not conſidering that Ptolemy, who corrects the 


| inaccuracy of Marinus, would hardly make it the 


capital of the Regni if it belonged to Cantium. Dr. 


Gale concurs with Camden and Talbot; Dr. Sal- 


mon who gives great conſequence and antiquity to 


Moodcote and Wallington, will not allow a ſtation be- 


tween London and Dover as Noviomagus was to be 
here. Urns, bones, and ſpear-heads have been 
found about Carſhalton and Bedington. He traces 
the Roman road to Stane-ſtreet by Stretham, the 
ikirts of Old Croydon, Wallington, by Barrows Hed-' 


ges, fo called from three barrows (the largeſt hol- 
low at top) the ſmaller ones called Galley hills on 


| Woodcote. 


Epſom. 


Durdans. 


| Ewell, | 


| Wandſworth, 


the hill where the road from Riegate to Sutton 
croſſes this . Woodcote houſe, the ſeat of the late 
lord Baltimore, was purchaſed by Mr. Nelſon, who 


ſold it to Mr. Cuthbert, who, after diſparking and par- 


celling out the lands, ſold it to different purchaſers. 
Near Woodcot is Epſom, Saxon Ebbirhrm, where 
the ficſt purging water in England was diſcovered 


1630, now neglected, but which once brought great 


reſort of company and increaſe of buildings to the 


town ſituate under Banſted downs, juſtly celebrated 
for their ſheep, Juſt out of the town is Durdans, 


built of the materials of Nonſuch, but burnt down, 
and rebuilt long ſince by Mr. Dalbiac. Ewell in 
the neighbourhood was antiently more conſiderable, 
and gave birth to Dr. Richard Corbet biſhop of 
Oxford and Norwich, who died 1635. 

Wandſworth is remarkable only for the birth and 
burial of Henry Smith, eſq. alderman of London, 
of the Salters company, by trade a ſilverſmith, who 
died 1627, a benefactor to the poor of moſt of the 


= Holland, * * — 
* Hedges is applied to Roman roads; thus 


» Salm. p. 46. 5'G 


nal wells like thoſe of Sidenham in Kent. That at 


ing's Node in Cambridgeſhire, 


N I. 


pariſhes in this county and to others in vation fk. ( 
counties and in London; the ſame who has been the ſee. 
vulgarly called Dog Smith. His truſtees, having in, poſed f 
proved the eſtate and purchaſed ſeveral fem iſting as 
ſettled C. 50 per annum, or thereabouts, on ener adorned 
market town in this county, or gave . 1000 f encrofl 
money. Upon every pariſh, except one or two, they Pole wl 
ſettled a yearly revenue of 6 or 8/. more or le, a jo the g. 
they thought convenient, Nor was this charity gy, Jace to 
fined to Surrey, but left to the truſtees to extend i» on the 
other places in the kingdom as they found ocean, civil wa 
and ſo the revenue is greater out of this county queen J 
than that which is paid in it“. archbiſh 
Putney near Wandſworth gave birth to that emi. ku 1100 ) 
nent ſtateſman Thomas Cromwell earl of Eſſex, be. ' awarded 
headed 1 540. | | 30 2 ter mig 
At Mortlake was eſtabliſhed the firſt manufadtory 1 tween 1 


of tapeſtry in the reign of James or Charles I, per ann. 


Batterſea, which in the Conqueror's ſurvey was of } which h 
greater extent, and belonging to the abbey of 8. bury ms 
Peter at Weſtminſter may more probably be de. to have 
rived from Peter than Patrick 4, pives title of baron | In St. 


to lord viſcount Bolingbrook, who had a ſeat here, | man co 
now lord Spencer's. In the church lies the cele- lived Jc 
brated Henry lord Bolingbroke and his lady, niece whole 


to Madame Maintenon. His nephew Frederic in. nd Joc 
herits his honours. In the eaſt window was the fa⸗ , the ſeat 


mily pedigree with portraits of Henry VII, Mar. WW garden: 


garet Beauchamp his grandmother, and queen Tli- | The 
zabeth, all allied to it“. This church has been London 
tkaely rebuilt... ©. -- 1 85 | of whon 

Some miles eaſt lies Dulvich, where William Al- D don du! 


len, the Garrick * of his time, and the firſt who did by the 


juſtice to Shakſpeare on the ſtage, founded 1619 the two 


a college with a chapel for fix poor men and as wich, K 


many women, and a ſchool for 12 children, with a Bridge v 
picture gallery, and a curious collection of old plays WW «lefted 
and black letter books, ſacrificed to the preſent rage inal an 
of illuſtrating Shakſpeare, and ſucceeded by lumber of the 


of old divinity. Here and at Stretham are medici- and anc 


Stretham is now diſuſed. Howland in this pariſh gave 
title of baron to Wriotheſley duke of Bedford. It 
was the eſtate and ſeat of the abbot of Bec, now 
a modern houſe, but two ſmall brick turrets re- 
main on a front wall, probably built by Sir Giles 
Howland, whoſe arms and thoſe of his ſecond wife 
Elizabeth Revers they ber. 

_ Peckham, Camberwell, and Clapham, are pleaſant | 
villages, much reſorted to by the citizens. = 
The pariſh of Lambeth is 17 miles in extent, 
including eight precincts, of which Kennington is WW ber offer 
one, where probably Hardicnute died ; not a royal ages 
refidence ſince king John, but granted to different ,a Cl 


perſons. It was given by Harold to Waltham ab- 1.474. 


bey by the name of Lambehithe, which ſome have a the c 
ſuppoſed Lamborn in Eſſex; but the mention of Pate nc 
Brixton in the bounds fixes it to Lambeth. The Wi ® Geo 
church, large and antient, contains the aſhes of many Chibirc 
of the archbiſhops of Canterbury; among whom, church 
in the palace chapel, the great Parker here rh. ® | 
laſt, and many children of the ſecond duke of Nor- 


4 Salm. 27. r Aub. I. 130 


* The inſcription over the door calls him 8 regiæ pra fictus [maiter ot the king's beargarden] Theatri Fortune diets Choragss 


agvique / 11 N eus Vick 


© Aubrey, ® Bancroft, Tenniſon, 


folk. 


SV 


fk. Over the gate-way are kept the archives of 
the ſee: In the porter's lodge are three rings ſup- 
ſed for Lollards. The guard chamber was ex- 
(ting as early as 1424. The preſence chamber was 
adorned with beautiful painted glaſs by archbiſhop 
guucroft. The long gallery was built by Cardinal 
Pole who alſo planted two white Marſeilles fig-trees 
in the garden. Archbiſhop Juxon reſtored this pa- 
lace to its former glory, rebnilding at great expence 
on the original plan, the hall pulled down in the 
civil wars. The library, begun with the books of 
queen Elizabeth's favourite the earl of Leiceſter by 
irchbiſhop Bancroft, contains a valuable collection of 
1100 MSS. relative to our antiquities*. It was 
awarded by arbitrators 1202, that archbiſhop Wal- 
ter might build an ordinary church here for be- 
een 13 and 20 Premonſtratenſian canons, at J. 100 
fer ann. any where but on the ſcite of the college 
which he begun, and which the monks of Canter- 
bury made him pull down : but this does not appear 
to have been done J. . 

In St. George's fields is a Roman road *, and Ro- 
man coins have been found. At South Lambeth 


whoſe collections were bought by Elias Aſhmole 
and lodged in his muſeum at Oxford. Vauxhall, 
the ſeat of Sir Samuel Moreland, is now a public 
| garden, 1 e 1 
The borough of Southwark before its union to 
London 1 Edward III. belonged to different lords, 
of hom the principal lay lord was Charles Bran- 
don duke of Suffolk. The whole manor was held 
by the city in free ſocage (except the royalties and 


19 the two priſons) of the royal manor of Eaſt Green- 
a wich, Kent, The firſt alderman of this ward, now 

14 bridge ward without, was Sir John Ayloffe, knight, 
ys elected 1550 ; the ſenior alderman holds it as no- 
ge ninal and exempt from buſineſs. Here was a houſe 
bet of the biſhops of Rocheſter pulled down 1604; 
ci and another of the biſhops of Wincheſter built 
E ne by biſhop Gifford, biſhop Andrews died in 
axe l. The abbots of Hyde, St. Auſtin, Battle, 
It Waverly, Beaulieu, and the prior of Lewes, had 

10 houſes or inns; that of the ſecond was contiguous 
re· to the bridge yard to the weſt, now Sellenger's 
iles wharf; that of the third on the eaſt fide of the 
rife bridge yard, and its garden oppoſite on the ſouth 
bow the Maze and Battle bridge. Here were alſo the 

ſant bear. garden and the licenſed ſtews. The former are 


ir& mentioned 8 Henry II. when they were in num- 
der 18 under the biſhop of Wincheſter; their priſon 


{+474 per ann, b and converted into a private houſe 


de now remains. In taking down the ſteeple of 
d. George's church 1732, was found the inſcription 
erhibited in Pl. IX. fig. 3. Almoſt oppoſite to this 
urch was Suffolk place, built by Charles Brandon 
lake of Suffolk, purchaſed by Henry VIII. afterwards a 
"al mint, then a privileged place for debtors, ſup- 


* Ducarel's MS. hiſt. of Lambeth. 


In apartment in the Tabard inn. 


; Ng 2 bank, and nhe a river. Hickes's Saxon Grammar. 


» dated Jan. 13, 
| Way ll in 8. 
k MX » + 
W. head of the baro 
was entirely and for ever loſt to the family. Watſon. 


John's chapel in St. Mary Over's church. 
1 P. 70. | 


med John Tradeſcant, the firſt Engliſh Virtuoſo, 


for oftences againſt their ſtatutes was the Clink. The giate church, founded by Reginald lord Cobham 
ling 's Bench, and the Marſhalſea ſtill ſubſiſt. Bermond- 5 


hi Cluniac priory, was founded here 1082, valued at 


a the diſſolution by Sir Thomas Pope. Only one 


J Tan. N. M. 540. | 
dince the Walnut-tree inn oppolite St. Olave's church; at the upper end of Walnut: tree alley a cyder cellar, | 
| " | 


wer and Alice Groundolf were married by licence from biſhop Wickham to Wi 
1397 in St. John's chapel infra hoſpitium ſuum in this pariſh, 


preſſed 8 or 9 William III and 1723. Mary gate 
it to archbiſhop Heath for York place, which Henry 


VIII. had bought of Wolſey. On the bank of the 


Thames, whence ſome derive its namee, ſtood the mo- 
naſtery of St. Mary Overy, ſometimes called St. 
Savicur's, becauſe at the diſſolution the pariſhes of 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margaret purchaſed it 
of the crown and were united together by the name 
of St. Saviour's, which, however, it does not ge- 
nerally retain, It was refounded about 1106 for 


canons regular: the date of the firſt foundation, as. 
well as the author of both, being unknown, , unleſs 


we ſuppoſe it the monaſtery mentioned here in 
Domeſday book l. The preſent beautiful ſtructure 
was rebuilt about 1460, to which the firſt of our 
poets, John Gower®, was a principal benefactor and 


buried in it, as is alſo Dr. Andrews biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and John Fletcher the poet. The church is 


an impropriation in the hands of the church wardens 
for the time being, who, till 1672 received the tithes; 
and ſince that time levy a rate, out of which two chap- 
lains receive each C. 100. per annum, beſides fees f. St. 
Margaret's church united to it is now ſucceeded by 
the Seſſions houſe : and near it before the fire was the 
Tabard inn, where Chaucer quarters the relaters of 
his Canterbury tales. St. Thomas's hoſpital was built 
by biſhop Peter de Rupibus on a ſpot where the prior 


of Bermondſey had juſt before built an almſhouſe, 
which was burnt with St. Mary Over. The biſhop | 
endowed it with J. 340. per annum. The city of 
London having putchaſed it 1551 of Edward VI. 


who incorporated it, refounded it for the infirm, 
ſick and lame, and it was rebuilt, with wards for 
400 ſick, 1693. Thomas Guy, bookſeller, enriched 
by ſeamens tickets and ſubſcribing to the South-ſea 
ſtock at L. 6. per cent. erected 1707, at the expence 
of near (. 230, ooo. on a leaſehold for 999 years 


of St. Thomas's boſpital, another hoſpital contiguous 


to it that bears his name, for as many ſick. Salmon © 
mentions a caſtle in Southwark. | 
Southwark, properly ſo called, includes the four 


pariſhes of St. Olave, St. George, St. Saviour, and St. 


Thomas. Chriſt Church taken out of St. Saviout, 
St. John's Horſleydown out of St. Olave's, and the 
antient pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen Bermondſey, 
are comprehended under the general denomination of 
Southwark. e 


Sterborough caſtle b conſiſts of an acre and a half, 


with the moar, and is the property of fir James 


Burrows, kntz „ 
At Lingfield near Sterborough caſtle was a colle- 


t. Henry VI. valued at C. 79. yer annum i. Ay 


Sterborough. 


Lingfield. 


Ordericus ſays that the Conqueror gave earl Warren 


the county of Surrey. We are told by ſeveral hiſ- 
torians that this donation took place about 1070 or 


1071, yet the earl does not ſeem to have any land 


there at the time of the ſurvey in 1086. Perhaps Or- 
dericus means only that the Conqueror made him go- 
vernor of Surrey k. OY. 


The title of earl Warren was not claimed or uſed 
after the death of the 8th earl 1347, except in two 


G. 
Du. 5. 


(Reg. Winch. II. p. 3. f. 299. b.). He died 1402 


d Such a name in Devonſhire. I Tanner, 545. 


ny of Warren was Guarrenne in Normandy, which, on the king of France ſeizing Normandy in the reign of 


inſtances, 


iam, chaplain of St. Mary Magdalen, South- | 
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_ Farls of 


Surrey. 


R E 8 


inſtances, in conſequence of his fiſter's match with 
Fitz Alan. The lineal male ſucceſſion of the family 
was kept up by the anceſtors of fir George Warren 
of Poynton in Cheſhire, knight of the bath, who now 
claims the title as deſcended from Reginald brother of 


John third earl Warren. 


Thomas Howard, firſt earl of Surrey, created by 
Richard III. was ſucceeded by his ſon Thomas, created 
earl of Surrey 5 Henry VIII. who, dying 1554, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, beheaded in the laſt year 
of Henry VIII. his father then duke of Norfolk nar- 
rowly eſcaping. His grandſon Thomas, earl of 


g Arno, was reſtored to the title of Surrey by James 


Rare Plants found in Surrey. 


Achillea Milfolium. | 8 Yarrow, Milfoil, or 


Noſebleed; in the cloſes at Stretham. 1 
- Ptarmica. Sneeze- wort, or Goole-tonguez in 
the cloſes at Stretham. 


Acorus Calamus. Sweet ſmelling Flag, or Calamus ; 


in deep muddy rivers: about Hedley, 


Agaricus delicigſus. Orange Agaric ; ; in woods: near 


Guilford. 
equeſiris, Starry Agaric ; ;- M3. 
- meadows and groves: 

lactiſſuus. Milky Agric; ; in 


e | Eh 
- t 4 3 
. * a, Pepper Aga I'm pat Dulxvicb. 


——˖verrucgſus. Warty Agarie; 'F 
in woods and hedges : | 
viſcidus. Clammy Agaric; in 

groves and woods : 

Aliſma Damaſonium. Star-headed water Plantain; in 
ditches and ſtagnant waters: on Putney heath, in 
a pit almoſt oppoſite to the wells at Stretham, 

and in the ponds about Wandſworth. 

Anagallis arven/;s d. Female Pimpernel; in dry fields 
and ſandy places: between Stockwell and Camber- 
well, between Stretham and Aalen and at 
Stretham. 

Anemone Apennina. Mountain Wood Anemone; in 
inen woods. 

- nemeroſa, Wood Anemony; in a woods and 
3 between Dulwich and London. 

Anthemis nobilis. Sweet ſcented Camomile; in open 
meadows and paſtures, between Dulwich and 
London. 

Anchuſa ſempervirens, Ever- green Alkanet; on 
rubbiſh: near Lau hall. 


Antirrhinum Elatine. Sharp pointed Fluellin; in 1 


corn fields berween Dulwich and London. 

— Linaria g, Peloria. A variety of the 
Common Toad-Flax; in ſandy meadows at 
Clapham. 

mmm pens Monspeſſulanum. Sweet ſmel- 
ling Toad-Flax; in the hedges near Farnham. 
Aquilegia »w/garis. Common Columbines; on Nor- 
wood common, by the gravel pits near the di- 

rection poſt. 
7 


had no iſſue, and died at the age of go, 1991, 7, 


| family. f die 


Bunium Bulbocaſtanum. Earth Nut, Pig Nut, Kipper ohne 


I. and dying 1646, was ſucceeded by his fon In. 
Frederick, and he dying 1652, by his ſon Thom, 
who was created duke of Norfolk 13 Charles Il. ad 
dying 1677, was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, Ile 
was ſucceeded 1683 by a ſon of the ſame name, who 
dying without iſſue 1701 his brother's eldeſt ſon 
Thomas inherited his titles, and dying alſo I732 Without 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother Edward, yy, 


him ſucceeded his couſin Charles, whoſe fon Charts: i 
the preſent and eleventh earl of Surrey of this noble Carduus 


hil 
„ 


the 


Carpinu 
| „ | ho! 
Arenaria tenuifolia. Fine: leaved Chickweed; on 2 La 


Wall at Batterſea, Caucalis 


—— trinervia. Plantain TRAN Chickweed: in 2 
woods and wet hedges: in Norwood, and on . 
. (k ĩð nao, Ceraſtei 

Arundo Calamagroftis. Branched Reed graſs; in wet Du 
woods: at Camberwell, in a lane between the Cicuta 
grove and Dukvich. wel 


| Aſperula Cynanchica. Squinancy wort; on ary billy Ciſtus þ 


meadows, eſpecially chalk ; on Box bill, at dun, Cil 
and on Leith bill. Clayaria 
Aſplenium Scolopendrium. Hart's 0 on the rot! 
abby walls at Merton, and about the Bon on ſpring wor 


at Whitey, Comarun 
Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade „or Duale; mes 
among the box going down-to Dorking. Confer ve 
Avena fatua. Bearded Oatgraſs; in corn fields at well 

:- Stretham: — 
—- pubeſcenn. Rough Oargrafsy/ on Banſteed Cor 


downs. Conralla 
Betonica officinalis, Wood Betony ; in woods and by 1 
hedges : in Norwood. 2 — 
—— officinalis (flore albo). Wood Betony, with at o 
a White flower ; in woods and hedges : betreen a (xzgu 


London and Dulwich. d cop! 
_ Boletus igniarius. Hard Boletus, or Toodweod! 0 — 
trunks of trees: in the woods at Wimbledon. Sor 


= luteus Yellow Boletus in woods: at Dul- | and 

wich, bis, 
e Woolly Deen, in woods | cort 

about Eſher. | Ban 
Bryum carneum. Shining Reyum 3 ; in wet meadows: | Crocus / 
at Dorking. | mea 


Htre 


Nut, or Hawk Nut; in the cloſes at Stretban, 5 
anthus 


and in Norwood. 


Bupleurum rotundi ;folium. Thorow-wax; in corn ture 
fields: at Sutton, Leatherhead, and Ep/om- _ 
Buxus ſempervirens. Box tree; on Box. hill plen* pr 
tifully. ul 


of / 


Vanthus 

neat 
Hiobiv 
| In 1 
Campanula ac 
Ws Vou, 1 


Callitriche aquatica „, Autumnalis; Antumnal 5 
wort; in flowing waters: between London au 
Dulwich. E 

Campanula glomerata, Lefler Throarwort, or Cane E 
terbury bells; on Box hill. | 


5 

Campanula bederacea. Tender Ivy leaved Bell flower; ; 
in watery places. 

_—-— bybrida. The leſſer Venus looking-glats, 
or codded corn violet; in the common fields at 
Mitcham. | 

—— Rapunculus. Rampions; on banks of 
ditches and corn fields: near Eſber and Croydon. 

| (ardamine amara. Bitter Creſs, or Lady's-Smock; 
among the willows at Batterſea, 

Carduus acaulis, Dwarf Carline Thiſtle; on Dul- 
wich common, on Banſtead downs, and on Box 
hill. 

———= helenivides GS, heterophyllus. A variety of 
the Melancholy Thiſtle ; in mountainous paſ- 
tures: near the end of Tuddington. | 

——-- paluſiris. Marſh Thiſtle ; on Dukvich com- 
mon. a, | | 

Carex capitata, Round-headed Carex ; on turfy 
bogs : near Croydon, and on Shirly common. 

. pulicaris, Flea Carex; on turfy bogs: on 
cr common, and near Croydon. | 

Carpinus Betulus. Horn or hard beam tree, Horſe or 
horn beech tree; in woods and hedges between 

London and Dulwich, and in Norwood, 

Caucalis daucoides. Fine leaved baſtard parſley ; 

5 among the corn, by the road ſide leading to 

on | Dorking from Banſtead downs. 


DC ¶»1Ii ꝛ 


Duppa's hill, 7 
Cicuta diroſa. Long leaved Water Hemlock; in 
wet places and rivers : at Batterſea, 


Ciſtus helianthemum d, Surrejanus. Narrow leaved 
Ciſtus ; on Banſtead downs. 


rotten wood, at TOs, and in Wimbledon 
woods. 


meadows at Guilford. = 
Canferva gelatinaſa. Frog ſpawn Conferra ; > in 1 
well at Godelming. 
— gelatinoſa bo 
Conferva; in the river at Merton. 


by the fide of the road to Sydenham. 
- multiflora. Solomon's Seal; in the hedges 
at Stockwell, = „ 
(aægus Aria. White Bean tree; Common in the 
coples near the downs, and about Croydon. 

— Torminalis, Common wild Service tree or 
Sorb: in woods and e between London 
and Dulwich, | 


Banſtead downs. | = 
(deus ſativus 2 ſylveſtris. Saffron or Crocus ; in 
meadoivs and paſtures near the mill at Batterſea, 


Dine laureola, Spurge Laurel; in the cloſes at 
Stretham. 


iures and meadows: near Croydon plentifully, be- 
tween Dorking and Mickleham, by the path fide 
near the ſtyle of one of the cloſes between 
Dulwich and the Green man, on the top of Oak 

1 of honour Hill, and at Stretham. | 

athus detoides, Maiden Pink : on Duppa's hill 
near Croydon. 

plobium anguſtifolium. Roſe bay Willow- herb : 
in woods and hedges ; at /Vimbleton, 


7285 Fine leaved Heath; in Norwood. 
OL, I. | | 


Ceraſteum arvenſe. Corn mouſe ear Chickweed ; on 


(lyaria hypoxylon. Flat horned Clavaria ; on 


Comarum paluſtre. oh Marſh Cinquefoit; ; in the - 


A variety of Fins ſhun 


(omrallaria majalis. Lily Convally, or May Lily , 


(rpis foetida, Stinking Wie ; among the | 
corn by the fide of the road to Dorking from 


Vanbus Armeria. Deptford Pink; in 3 paſ- 


3 
Erica etralix. Croſs leaved Heath; on Wandſworth 
common. 
Eriophorum vaginatum. Hare's tail K uſh; on the 
great bog beyond John Coal's at Croydon. 
Eryſimum cheiranthoides. Treacle Wormſeed; in 
the two corn fields ſouth of Weybridge 5 
Euonymus Europæus. Spindle tree or Prick wood: 
hedges; between Dulevich and London. 
Euphorbia amygdaloides. Wood Spurge; in Norwod. | 


— — 


the cloſes at Stret ban. 5 

Feſtuca fluitans [3 loliacea. Spike Feſcue graſs; in 

meadows at Vauxhall. 

Galeopſis tetrabit g. White flowered Nettle Hemp, 
with purple whirls; on a bank by the Thames 
fide in Batterſea fields almoſt overagainſt Chelſea 
college. 


Gallium paluſtre. White Lady's bed ſtraw; in and 


about the pits at Stretham. 
——— ſpurium. Gooſe graſs with ſmoother ſeeds : 


in corn fields; near Leatherbead, and elſewhere. 


Geniſta Anglica. Needle Furze, or Petty Whin; 
on Norwood, Croydon, and Mitcham commons. 


Gentiana Amorella. Autumnal Gentian or Fellwort ; 3 


on Banſtead Downs. 


G lucidum. Shining Crane's bill; on walls, 
houſes and ſhady ſandy places; between Mortlack 


and Nerv, and in the path from Ke to 9 
Sheen, plentifully, _ 
— nchatm. Muſk Craneſbill or 8 
on Stretham common. 


—  pratenſe. Crowfoot Cranesbill ; between 


London and Dulwich, at Batterſea, and by the 
fide of the road from King/ton to Richmond, 


— — 7otundifolium. Round leaved Cranesbill ; 
on walls, houſes, and ſandy places; between 
Batterſea and Wandſworth, at Batterſea, and be- 


_ tween Mortlake and Kew, 
Heracleum Spondylium . A variety of the Comman 
Cow Parſnep ; in the meadows at Batterſea. 
Hieraceum murorum. French or Golden Lungwort ; ; 
in Norwood. 
ſubaudum. Broad leaved buſhy Hawk- 
weed: in woods and 2 between London and 
Dutwich, 


_ Hippocrepis es. Tufted Horſe ſhoe W in 


chalky meadows and fields. 


_ Hyacinthus nonſcriptus (flore albo). Engliſh Hy- 


acinth, or Harebells, with a white flower ; in 
the cloſes at Stretbam. 


Hyoſeris minima. Small Swines Succory, or Hawk- 
weed; in a ſand pit on the right hand of the 


road at Peterſbam, and in a field near Hampton 
Court. 

Hypericum Androſenum. Turfan or r Park leaves; in 
Wimbledon woods. 


—— . Flodes, Marſh St. Peter's wort, near 


ſprings; near the Mole and the Handle, and on 
Shirly common. | 
m=——- humifuſum. Trailing St, John' s-wort; in 


meadows and gravelly paſtures between London, 


and Dukvich, and on Mitcham and Stretham 
commons. 

— — pulhrum. Upright St. John's wort; on 
Stretham common. 

Hy pnum paluſtre. Marſh Hypnum; on che banks of 
the Thames at Batterſea, 


Hypocheris glabra. Smooth Hawkweed: in moun- 


tainous paſtures; about Coomb and King fon. 
Aaa Iberis 


platyphyllus g. ſegetalis. Corn Spurge ; in 
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luniperus communis. 


Lathræa ſquamaria. 


5 Lathyrus niſſolia. 


Lichen glaucus. 


R E G 

Iberis nudicaulis, Rock Creſs; on barren ſandy 

heaths; near the Bowling Green at Putney, and 
in a field near Hampton Court. 

Illecebrum werticillatum, Verticillate Knot graſs; in 

watery places. | 

Inula pulicaria. 

been ſtagnated in the winter; at Dulwich, and 
between Dulwich and London. | 

Iuncus ariiculatus (3 (glumis albis). Sea hard Ruſh ; 

in Peckham fields, 

Tunci articulati varietas. A variety of jointed Ruſh ; 
in a pit on the left hand fide of the road, about 
an hundred paces above the mill houſe at 

Stretham. | | 

[uacus bufonius, Toad Ruſh ; where water has been 

ſtagnated in the winter; on Stretham common. 


. byfonins g. A variety of Toad Ruſh; on 


wet hills between Stretban and Dulwich, 
- campeſtris 3. A variety of ſmall 1 88 Wood 
run in Balterſea fields. 


hill. 


Lactuca viro/a. Strong ſcented wild Lettuce ; 1 in the 
cloſes at Stretham. 

Tooth wort; in a ſhady lane not 

far from Dorting, 

Crimſon Grafs Vetch: in n fields; ; at 

Dulwich, on the Oak of honour hill, 


the . cloſes at Sretham, and between Stretbam 
: and Mitcham. 
paluſtris. 
ſqualid watery place in Peckham fields on the 
back of Southwark, 

ſlveftris. Narrow leaved Peaſe ever- 
Liar: ; in a riſing meadow as you go to the 


Oat of Honor hill on the right hand, at Peckbam, | 


and near the great pond at Wimbledon. 
Lepidium /atifolium, Dittander or Pepperwort ; in 
meadows and paſtures. 


| ſtones; on Banſtead Downs. 
Linum Radiola. 
on Putney heath, and near the Upper church, 
Wandſworth. 
Lycopodium clavatum. amid Clubmoſs ; on 
mountains and heaths; near Eſher, 
inundatum. Marſh Clubmoſs: on wet 
heaths; near Eſher, and on Bag ſhot Heath, 
| Ly ſimachia vu/garis. 


| pond juſt at the entrance of Putney heath on the 
right hand, and at Batterſea, _ 
Malva Alcea. 
ſtone at Ballam on the 
right hand. _ : 
Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound; on rub- 
biſh and in aH on Stretham and Gap- 
bam commons. 
Melampyrum cri/tatum. 
woods. 
Mentha aguatica B hirſuta. 
watery places. | 
arvenſis g. Water Mint; in the hedges near 
Box hill. 
piperata. Pepper Mint; z in watery places 
and near rivers; between OI and Mitcham 
by the river. 
— Pulegium. Penny Royal or Pudding Graſs: 


Epſom road upon the 


Creſted Cow wheat ; in 


Round headed Mint: in 


Small Flea-bane ; where water has 
A trifoliata. 


Myriophyllum /prcatum, 
Myrica Gale. Goule, Sweet Willow or Dutch My r 


Common Juniper; on Bor 


| by the 
wood at Peckham, in a gravel pit at Stockwell, in 


Marſh Chickling Vetch ; ET 


Shining Liverwort : on heaths and 


Leaſt Rupturewort or All Seed; 


Yellow Looſeſtrife: in woody 
bogs, on banks of ponds and rivers; in a 


Vervain Mallow: by the fire mile : 


1 


by the ſide of the road near the ponds on Is, 
worth coinmon, and at Stream, 
Mentha Hlveſtris. Horſe Mint; in marſhes and wa- 
tery places; between Ripley and Grilfyrg, 
Menyanthes nymphoides. Fringed Wire Lily; in 
the river Thames above the bridge at Ks len. me: 
Marſh Trefoil, Buck bean, 2 and 
Bog bean: in bogs; by the ade of the Thame | Peplis } 
in Batterſea fields. | | Sr 
Montia fontana. Water Chickweed; in a pit on " 
Jeft hand fide of the road, about an hundred 
paces from the hill houſe at Stretham, 


and]. | " Panicun 
ne: 
Papa yer 
cor 
pedicula 


Peziza 7 
at | 


| — / ii 

Myagrum /ativum. Gold of Pleaſure : in 1 js ; 
among flax; above the park at Wimbledey, 9 7hallus 
Myoſurus minimus. Mouſe Tail ; among corn about St, 


Wimbledon, and in the cloſes at Stretham. 


Phaſcum 
Spiked water Milfoil ; in 


the pits at Stretbam. 


tle; in Light Water Moor, in the parich of Win- 
dleſham, and elſewhere. 


Narthecium Oftfragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel or Baſ-. | * 
| tard Aſphodel : on turfy marſhy bogs; on Put. the 

| ney heath. Stre 
Nepeta Cataria. Nep or Cat mint; in hedges om 1 Pimpinel 

Stretham common. | bed; 


Oenantha Crocata. Hemlock We e by the | don 
ſide of a large pond near the road not far north | Poa bulbs 
of the college at Dulwich. | x 
fiſuloſa g. Leſſer Water Drop- -wort; in 
the ponds on //” andfworth common near the New | 
Church-yard. 0 
Ophiogloſſum vulgaturr. 
| meadows at Batterſeu. | 
Ophrys antbropophora. Green Man Orchis: in chalky 
meadows and paſtures; in Landley fields between 
Croombhurſt and Selſdon, and in a lane leading 
from Smitham bottom to Saunderſiead. — 
—— muſcifera. Fly Orchis : in chalky meadows 
and paſtures ; near Croydon and Wr rootham plen- 
tifully. | 
Orchis bifolia. Butterfly Orchis; in Norwoed and 
on the common, and on Pens common near 
Beckenham, 
Ornithogalum luteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehem; 
in the meadows at Godelming. Potentilla 
umbellatum. Common ſtar ol heile. | if Hl 
hem; in the cloſes at S$irgtham. Doierium 
Ornithopus perpuſillus. Bird's foot; in the felds Prenanthe 
near Cobham, on Mitcham, Norco 2ood, and Stre- 1 
tham commons. Ry Prunella « 
Orobanche major. Broom rape; in the corn fields . 
between Ep/om and Leal ler heads and on Ner- | Prunus Ce 


Adder's rongus z in the 


doo common. | | Peris An 
Orobus tuberoſus. Wood Peas or Heath Peas; on 1 
heathy ground near Godelming, and in Norw99d. Rnoncal, 
Oſmunda regalis. Flowering Fern or Oſmund Royal; | dach 
by the ſide of a coppice at ITey bridge 8 
— — ſpicant. Rough Spleen- wort; in Ne cd. | In wa 
Oxalis Acetcce!la, Wood Sorrel; in Nou. —— 
Panicum craſgalli. Looſe Panic graſs; in corn fields i 
about Batterſea and about Mar tha's 4ehap el near | Rath. 
Guilford. 3 damnus 
ſanguinale, Cock's 85 Pan ane ” 3 in hec 
| fields near Batterſea, near Aura e hape, 5 | head, 
in Wandſworth field near the Anchor ale nouſe. | Londs 
verticillatum. Rough Panic graſs; in cen pm ©; 
fields; by the path leading to Nνοτ s Wood: 
Puiney, f Ling, 


Panicum 


SD) © 
panicum vi- as, Green Panic graſs; | in ſandy fields 
near Batterſea, and near Martha's chapel. 


papaver dubium. Long ſmooth-headed Poppy; in 
corn ſields at Stockwell, 


pedicularis paluſtris. Marſh Louſewort; in wet 


meadows and paſtures ; near the mill at n. 
and in the fields. 


Peplis Portulaca. Water Purſlane ; in the pits at 
Stretham.. 


Periza prunfata, Spotted Peziza: on horſe dung; 


at Dulwich and in Norwood. 

— ſlipitata. Stalked Peziza; in woods near Guile 
ford. 

Phallus impudicus, Stinking Morel; in the cloſes at 
Stretham. 

Phaſcum montanum. Mountain Phaſcum; at Clapham. 

Phyteuma orbicularis. Horned Rampions with a 


round head or ſpike of flowers: in chalky 


meadows ; on the downs about Leatherhead, at 
Dorking, and at Sutton, 


Pilularia globulifera, Pepper graſs; In the pits on | 


the left hand of the road about 100 paces above 
the mill-houſe, and near the medicinal wells at 
Stretham. . oh I 

Pimpinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage; in a 
hedge by the fide of the road between Wimble- 
don and Merton. 


Poa bulboſa. Bulboſe Meadow graſs: : in meadows | 


and paſtures ; at Clapham. 
Polygonum amphibium. Perennial Arſmart : in ditches 
ponds and lakes ; between London and — 
— aviculare y, A variety of Knot graſs: 
high ways and fields; : between London and Du. 


wich, 


| Biftorta. Gum Biſtort or Snake weed; 
in Batterſea meadows near the Thames. 
— Pagopyrum. Buck wheat or Brank; in cul- 
 tivated fields at Mitcham, . 


— Hydropiper minus. Small creeping Alf. 


mart; in watery , dee London and 


Dulwich. | 
Polypodium vulgare. Common Polypody ; in Nor- 
wood, 
Totamogeton criſpum. Greater Water Caltrops: in 
the pits at Stretham. 


Potentilla reptans B. Creeping Tormentil; on Oak 
of Honour hill, 


Poterium Sangui iſorba. 3 on Box hill. 


Prenanthes muralis, Ivy-leaved wild Lettuce ; on . 


Merten abbey walls. | 
Prunella vulgaris. Selfheal ; in paſtures near Kingf 


ton. 


Prunus Ceraſus. Black Cherry ; in Wimbledon park. 


weris Aquiling g. A variety of female Fern or 


Brakes; in the cloſes at Stret ham. 

Raunculus flamula, Leſſer Spear-wort; in wet 
thady places; on Nandſerorth common. 

— hederaceus. Ivy-leaved water crowfoot; 
in watery places; in Norzeoed, 

lingua. Upright crowfoot or Spear wort: 
in wet meadows and banks of lakes; between 
Rotherhithe and Deptford. 

"mnns Catharticus. Buckthorn or Purging Thorn: 
in hedges and woods; in the hedges near Leather- 
head, in the cloſes. at Stretham, and between 
London and Dulwich. 

— jrangula. Black berry- Tan Fra in 


Woods and hedges; in Norwood, and between 
Linden and Dulroich. 


R E v 


Roſa Eglanteria. Sweet Briar or Eglantine; on Nor- 


wood common. 


— ſþino/iſſima. Burnet roſe; on Putney heath, in 


the fields near Hampton. court, in Waddon marſh, 
and at Wimbledon. 1 


Rumex pukher. Fiddle Dock: on rubbiſh, in dry 


meadows and woods; hetween London and Dul- 


wich, 


Ruſcus aculeatus. Knee holly, holm, or Butcher's 


Broom in Norzwoed. 
Salix caprea © aurita. A variety of the round leaved 
Willow or common Sallow; in woods and 
hedges near Stretham. 
— pentandra. Sweet ated in Wimbledon and 
Coomb wood. 
purpurea, Purple Willow ; by the Thames ſide 
between Yauxhall and Nine Elms. 
— repens Z. A variety of creeping Willow; on 


Putney heath, and in a wood by We of — | 


and Addington. 
rubra. Red Willow; in oſier 8 | 


Sambucus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder, or Danewort : on 


the bank at the back of Cuper's Gardens, 
Sanicula Europea, Sanicle; in Norwood, 


Saponaria gfficinalis. Soap-wort: in meadows and 


hedges ; between London and Dukvich., 
- officinalis (fore pleno). Soap-wort with a 


double flower; in the cloſes at Stretham, and 


in Lordſhip lane by the Green Man, 
Saxifraga granulata, White Saxifrage : in dry 
meadows and paſtures; in Peckham fields, in 


Maddon marſh, and near Wand/worth, plentifully. 
— granulata (flore pleno). 


White Saxifrage 
with a double flower; at Mitcham, 


| Scabioſa Columbaria. Leſſer Field root. on 920 7 


pa's hill. 


Scilla autumnalis, Leſſer ee Sear Hyacinth : 
in dry paſtures; at Moleſcuorth, and on Kew 


Green. 


Schoenus albu. White lowered Ruſh Graſs: in 
marſhes ; between Wickham and Croydon. 


Scirpus cęſpitoſus. Dwarf Club Ruſh; in a pit on 


the left hand of the road about an hundred paces 
above the mill-houſe at Szretham. 


fluitans. Floating Club Ruſh; in the ſame 


place as the Scirpus ceſpitoſus, in pools near 


Wandſworth, and on Putney heath, 


— paluſtris. Club Ons in the Pits a at Stret- 


ham, 
—— ſetaceus, Leaſt Ruſh; in bogs; in Norwood. 


Scutellaria minor. Leſſer hooded Willow Herb; in 
a Pit on the left hand of the road about an hun- 


dred paces above the mill-houſe at Stretham. 


Scrophularia vernalis. Yellow Figwort: in watery 
places and hedges; by the common field in the 


way to Merton from Mitcham. 
Sedum daſyphyllum. Round leaved 1 3 on 


walls about and at Reu, as on the wall of the 
Botanic garden. | 


—— Telephium. Orpine or Live long; on walls, 


paſtures, meadows, and hedges; in Norwood, 
and between London and Dulwich. 
Senecio viſcoſus. Cotton Groundſel, or ſtinking 
Groundſel; on Stretham common. 
—— paludoſus, Marſh Groundſel, or Bird's Tongue: 
in ditches; near Stretham ferry. 


Serratula ſindtoria. Saw-wort; in Woods and mea» 


dows between London and Dukuvich, 
Sherardia arvenſis. Little Field Madder ; ; in Batter- 
fea fields. 


Silene 
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Tremella verruco/a. 


* W {$0 


Silene Aiglica. Small Corn Catch- fly or Campion; 
in a ſandy field near Coomb, and in a corn field 
ſouth of Weybridge church. : 

Siſon inundatum. Leaſt Water Parſnep; in ditches 
and ſtagnated waters; in the pits at Stretham, 
on Wandſworth common, on Putney heath, and 
between London and Dulwich. 


Siſymbrium Irio, Broad leaved Rocket or live 


Muſtard : on rubbiſh and walls; between Lon- 
don aud Dulwich, 

Sium /atifolizm. Great Water Parſnep: in rivers and 
boggy places; between Rotherbithe and * 
ford. 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; in ditches near 
Vauxhall and Batterſea, 

Solidago Virga aurea. Common Golden Rod; z 
Norwood. 

Sorbus Aucuparia. Quicken tree or Mountain Aſh; 
in Norwood. 


| Spergula laricina. Ciliated "Ry in ſandy 900 


and heaths; near Cobham and Eſber. 
— odoſa. Knotted Spurry or Engliſh Marſh 


Saxifrage; ona wall of the Thames at Batterſea, 


and a bank of the Thames near Nine Elms, 
Spiræa Filipendula. Dropwort : 

mountainous paſtures; on Duppa's hill near 

Croydon, near Clapham, and on Box hill. 
Splachnum ampullaceum. Common Splachnum : on 


turfy bogs; by We/ Wickban and Addington, 


near Croydon. 
Teucrium chamapitys. Canon Gun Pine; 
among the corn by the ſide of the road from 


Banſtead Downs to Dorking, and in Wi todo | 


woods. 
Scorodonia. Wood ſage; i in Mew | 


Thlaſpi arvenſe. Treacle Muſtard or Penny Creſs; 
in the meadows on the right hand of Godelming. 


hirtum, Perennial Mithridate Muſtard; on 
a bank in the road from Putney to Wandſworth. 
Theſium linophyllum. Baſtard Toadflax : in moun- 
tainous paſtures, eſpecially chalk; near Croydon 
and elſewhere. 


Tragopogon pratenſe. Yellow Goat's Beard; in the 


Cloſes at Stretham. 


at Merton. 


Trifolium arvenſe. Hare's foot Trefoil; in dry 


paſtures and corn fields; between London and 


 Dukwich. 
ochroleucum. Yellow flowered Trefoil ; on 
Duppa Hill. 


— repens [3 hybridum. A variety of white Tre- 
foil or Dutch Clover with a codded umbel; in 


wet. meadows near Peckham and Batterſea. 


common. * 


Trifolium ſabterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil; on Mitchan, 


Verbaſcum nigrum. 


in meadows and 


Warty Tremella; in the river 


— flriatum, Knotted Trefoil; on Mitcham 


Shirley, and Stretham commons, 180 at Stochtoe /, 

Triticum caninum, Bearded Wheat Graſs; jy | Woods 
and hedges at Croydon. 

Torritis hirfuta. Hairy Tower Muſtard : on rocks, 
ſtones, and old walls; in Switham bollon, wear 
Croydon. 

Tuſſilago Petaſites. Common Bucter Bur ; near the 
mill at Batterſea. 

Valeriana dioica. Small Wild or Marſh Valerian; 
in wet meadows ; at Batterſea, 

— -— Locufta, Lamb's Lettuce, or Corn Sala; 
in the cloſes at Stretham. 

rubra. Red Valerian; on Merion abbey 
walls. 

Sage leaved black Molen, 
near the mill at Batterſea, 

Veronica ſeuteliata. Narrow leaved Water Speed. 

well: in watery gg ; in the Pits at Sirethes 
and on Putney heath. 

Vinca major. Greater Pathak; in a Junk lead 

ing from Batterſea meadows to Wand: vorth, and 
by the road fide to Dulwich. 

Viola paluſtris. Marſh Violet: in wet meadow; 3; on 

_ Shirley common, | 


The following Fungi were gathered about Dulwich 
by Dr. Mariyn, &c. none of them are mentioned 
in the 7hird Edition of Ray's Synopſis. 

Amanita pileo orbiculari, oris intus converſis, pediculo 

cavo. 

—— piperata fuſca, lacteo fuceo turgens. Dill 

— 179. 

pileo plano orbiculari * oris non li 

ſtriatis. 

—— fimetaria viſcida, ex ride faveſcens, pileo 

orbiculari pulvinato. | | 

ſcyphiformis minima. Dill. gf. 164. 

pileo ex livido fuſco, lamellis magis albican- : 

tibus. Dill. Gif, 183. Mart. Cent. III. t. g. 

— pileo orbiculari leniter elevato, e livido plum- 

bei coloris ſuperne, inferne cum pediculo e ſulp- 

phureo albicante. 

| orbicularis, pileo & lamellis fuſcis. Dill 

Fil. 184. Mart. Cent. III. 9. 
| I tuberis igura. | 


The qollowing Ananitæ were found on Putney heath } 
by Dr. Martyn, &c. 


Amanita faſciculoſa, pileo auratii coloris, viſcido, la- 
mellis albis, pediculo longo, villoſo, purpureo. 
——— pileo nigro, rugoſo, lamellis criſpis, lividis, 
pediculo longo, compreſſus cinereo. 

peleolo umbilicato , fuſco, marginibus deorſum 
inflexis. | 
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4 REPERENCES to the HUNDREDS. | 
1 Dumford _ 21 Poynings 41 AleisY 
2 Eastburne 22 Fishersgate 42 Flecb; 
3 Westburne 23 Burbeech 43 Long! ly 
4 Bosgham 24 Tipnoake 44 Willi 
oO Manhood 25 Windham 46 East! 
6 Box & Stockbridge 26 Dean 7 46 Dill 
7 Liberty of Lodsworth 27 Preston 47 Pevens 
8 Rotherbridge _ 28 Whalesbone 48 Foxea 
9 Westeaswright 29 Youusmere 49 Ha l 
10 Fasteaswright 30 Hollingstrough 50 Loxtiqlaker 
u Bary 31 Swanborough 451 ShoyFF 
12 Avisford 32 Barcomb 652 Hen 
13 Aldweek ö 33 Ringmer 53 Nethe ld 
| 14 Poling 34 Rushmonden #54 Nenf 
| 15 Brightford | 36 East Grinstead. 55 Bech 
Volt | 16 Stenning 36 Hartfield 56 Balds 
1 17 West Grinstead 37 Rotherfiel d 57 * 
18 Shinglecroſ's 38 Loxfiel d 58 * 
19 Buttinghill. 39 Shiplake 59 Cole 
20 Street 40 Totnore | 60 GosT) 
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Statute Miles 694 to a Degree of Latitude | | Engraved by J. Cary 
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ANOUTH of Surrey lies Suſſex, a long tract of 
country, antiently occupied by the Rzcx1, called 

by the Saxons SuS-pex, q. d. the kingdom of the 
gouth Saxons, a name compounded of its ſouthern ſitu- 
ation, and the Saxons, who eſtabliſhed here the king- 
dom of the Heptarchy. This county is of greater 
Jngth than breadth, extending along the Britiſh 
ocean to the ſouth, with an almoſt ſtrait ſhore hay- 
un few ports; the ſea dangerous by ſhelves making 
a great ſwell; and the coaſt rocky. That part of 


the county which lies on the fea conſiſts of high. 


green hills, called Downes, whoſe ſoil is a rich chalk 
and produces plenty of corn. The midland part is 
beautifully diverſified with meads, paſtures, corn- 
felds, and woods. The hithermoſt and north part is 
moſt pleaſantly covered with woods, as was the whole 
country formerly, and thereby rendered inacceſſible. 
The foreſt of Andradſwald, called by the Britans 
(ied Andred, from the neighbouring city Anderida, 
extended 120 miles in length and 3o in breadth 
hereabouts. It was remarkable for the fate of Sige- 


his throne, and lain in this foreſt by a ſwineherd. 
SussEx has many little rivers, but thoſe that riſe in 
the north edge of the county and make directly to 
the ſea, are not fit to bear trading veſſels. It has 
ſeyeral veins of iron, and many furnaces for melting 
t, which conſume great quantities of wood every 
jar, Many ſtreams unite in one in ſeveral places, 
and a great deal of meadow ground is converted 
into lakes and pools to turn mills which move ham- 
mers to work iron, whoſe inceſſant noiſe night 
aud day echoes all over the neighbourhood. But 
tie iron melted here, either from the natural quality 
or management of the metal, is not of the ſame good- 


tron, It yields however no ſmall profit to the pro- 
prietors of the mines who caſt cannon and other ar- 


miſt ſhew. Nor are glaſs houſes wanting here; 
but the glaſs which they make, cither from the qua- 
lty or method of melting it, is leſs pure and tranſ- 
prent, and fit only for common uſe. _ 
| The civil diviſion of this county is into ſix parts, 
aled by a name peculiar to it, Rapes. Theſe are 
Cicheſter, Arundel, Brembre, Lewes, Pevenſey, 
ad Haſtings ; each of which, beſides hundreds, has 
W own caſtle, river, and foreſt, Bur as I am not 
Klanted with the exact bounds of theſe diviſions, 
| hall confine myſelf to a ſurvey of the coaſt from 
lt to eaſt, The inner parts of the county being 
lick ſet with villages have nothing very remarkable. 
Fe the edge of this county and Hants ſtands Bo- 
0 dn, commonly called Bo/eham, ſurrounded with 
ods and the ſea, where as Bede relates, © Dicul, 
Scotch monk, had a very ſmall monaſtery and ſive 
or ſix brethren ſerving God in poverty.“ This place 


"Ted, Hi, Iv. 13. 
 "Merarum tendicul;s, 
8 | uding prob 

$a of E:iward I. &:ÞP, 23. 


ol, I. 


bert king of the Weſt Saxons, who was driven from 


neſs, and in general more brittle than the Spaniſh 


ticles in it. How far it will be of public utility time 


e by en miſread the laſt ſentence, It paid L. 15. C. 10. ts the king, and 100 ſhillings to the earl. Redarbat xv lib, 
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long after became the retreat of king Harold, who from 
hence putting his veſſel out to ſea for his pleaſure ® 
was driven by contrary winds to the French coaſt, 
where he was ſeized and detained till he had con- 


firmed by oath the kingdom of England to William 


the Norman after the death of Edward the Con- 


feſſor, which action proved the ruin of himſelf and i 


England. By what an artful ambiguity that cun- 


ning word - catcher Godwin, earl of Kent, father of Earl Godwin's 


Harold, poſſeſſed himſelf of this place, cheating the 
archbiſhop by enſnaring words, Walter Mapes, who 
lived not many years after, will tell you in his own 


words in his book de Nugis Curialium d.“ Godwin 


double mean- 
ing. 


having ſeen Boſeham below Chicheſter coveted it, 


and accompanied with a great troop of nobles waited 


on the archbiſhop, to whom it then belonged, and 


in a ſmiling jocular manner ſays to him, My lord, 


give me Boſeam ©,” The archbiſhop wondering what 


he meant replied, © I give you Boſeam.“ Immedi- 
ately Godwin and all his ſoldiers as was concerted 
fell at his feet, and returning him many thanks with- 
drew to Boſeham, and violently kept poſſeſſion of it, 
extolling the archbiſhop to the king for his libera- 
lity to which his own people had been witneſſes; 
and ſo he quietly enjoyed it.” Afterwards, as we read 
in Teſta de Nevill, an inquiſition of land taken in 
the reign of John,“ king William who came to 
the Conqueſt of England, gave this to William Fitz 


| Aucher and his heirs in fee, paying yearly to the 
Exchequer 40 pounds of ſilver, tried and weighed 
(arſe & ponderatæ), and afterwards William Mar- 


ſhall held it by right of inheritance.” . | 
_ Chicheſter, in Britain Caer Cei, in Saxon Cippan- 


cearren, in Latin Cicęſtria, lies more inland in a 


level plain on the ſame bay. It is a tolerably large 
city, walled round, built by and called after Ciſſa, 


the ſecond Saxon prince of this province. Ciſan- 


ceafler means nothing more than the City of Cifſa, 


Chicheſter, 


whoſe father Ella firſt founded the Saxon kingdom 


here. It was of little note before the Norman go- 


vernment, and remarkable only for a monaſtery of 


St. Peter, and a ſmall nunnery. But in the time of 
William I. as we find in the Domeſday book 8, © here 


were 100 hage or houſes, and this city was in the 
hands of earl Roger *, and there are in the ſame 
dwelling places ® 60 houſes more than there were 
before. It paid . 1 5. to the king, and 10 to the 
earl i.“ When afterwards in the reign of the Con- 
queror it was enacted, that the epiſcopal ſees ſhould 


be transferred from little towns to places of more 


note, it began to acquire conſequence from the 


biſhop's reſidence, which had before been in Selſcy. 


A few years after, biſhop Ralph built a church, 
which he had ſcarce finiſhed when it was burnt 
down by accident. By his aſſiſtance, however, and 
the liberality of king Henry I. it recovered itſelf 
again, and has now beſides the biſhop, a dean, præ- 


| | * de Montgomery. | | 1 ne 
bd Sui colligendi cauſa. One would think Camden means, to recover his patrimony. 


" in MS. in the Bodleian library, Arch. B. 52. and Jaine's extracts fiom it, Ib. MS, XIV. Tan. E. B. 508. 
aber in ably to the kils (bafeum) given antiently in ken of homage. | 
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Lavant. 


Farbe 'of 


Chichefter, 


Selſey. 


| © Seals. 
: Here are 
excellent 


cockles. 


St. Leonard's © 


Ar undell. 


lover. 


«< trance about a ſtone's throw over.“ 


Bs G 


centor, chancellor, treaſurer, two archdeacons, and 
30 prebendaries. At the ſame time the city began 
to flouriſh, and would have ariſen to great ſplendor 
had not the harbour been at too great diſtance and 
inconvenient, The citizens, however, are endeavour- 


ing to make it more commodious by cutting a new 


canal. The city is of a circular form within the 
walls, and waſhed on all fides except the north by 
the little river Lavant. It has four gates pointing 
to the four quarters of the world, from which the 
ſtreets run in a ſtrait line, and interſe& each other 
in the centre, where ſtands the market-place, and 
where biſhop Robert Read built a beautiful piazza 
of hewn ſtone. The caſtle, which was not far from the 
north gate, and was the reſidence of the earls of Arun- 


del, who from hence wrote themſelves earls of Chi- 
cheſter, was afterwards turned into a houſe of Fran- 


ciſcans. The interval between the weſt and ſouth 
gate is occupied by the cathedral, the biſhop's pa- 


| lace, and the houſes of the dean and prebendaries, 


which were again deſtroyed by fire about the time 


of Richard I. Seffrid, ſecond biſhop of that name, 


rebuilt the whole. Ir is not very large, but ex- 
tremely neat, with a lofty ſtone ſpire, and on one ſide 
of the ſouth tranſept is curiouſly painted the hiſtory 


of the foundation of the church with figures of the 


kings of England, and on the other ſide thoſe of 


all the biſhops both of Selſey and Chicheſter, at the 
expence of bifhop Robert Shirburn, who in the 
reign of Henry VIII. greatly beautified this church, 
and cauſed his motto to be painted about it, Credite 
operibus, and, Dilexi decorem domus tuæ, Domine. The 
great tower near the wet end of the church is ſaid 


to have been built by Richard Riman of the ſtones 


| he had prepared to build a caſtle on his neighbour- 
ing manor of Aplederham, which he was not per- 


mitted to do. | 


| Selſey, Saxon Sealn-ey, which Bede tranſlates the 
| habitation of ſeals or ſea calves, who always fre- 


quent iflands and coaſts in breeding time, lies a little 
« A place,” ſays Bede®, © ſurrounded by 
« the ſea except to the welt, on which is the en- 


oned to contain 87 families when Edilwalch king of 


this province gave it to the exiled biſhop of York 


Wilfrid, who firſt preached Chriftianity to the peo- 
ple here, and © ſaved,” as he expreſſes it, © 250 


&« ſlaves, not only by baptiſm from the bondage of 
« the devil, but reſcued them from the yoke of hu- 
 « man bondage by reſtoring them to their liberty.“ 


Afterwards king Ceadwalla who defeated Edilwalch 


founded a monaſtery here, and placed in it the epiſ- 
copal ſee, which was transferred by Stigand the 22d 


biſhop to Chicheſter, where it now flouriſhes, and ac- 
knowledges Cedwalla for its founder. In this iſland 
is the ſcite of the old city where thoſe biſhops fat, 


covered by the ſea when the tide is in, but clear and 


viſible when at low water. 
The ſhore gives paſſage to a rives which runs 
from St. Leonard's foreſt firſt by Amberley, where Wil- 


liam Read biſhop of Chicheiter t. Edward III. built 


a caſtle for his ſucceſſors: and afterwards by Arun- 
dell on the ſide of a hill; a place greater in name than 
reality, yet not very old; for | have not met with 
its name before the time of Alfred, who left it by will 
to Athelm his brother's ſon; unleſs we ſhould ſup- 


Some copies read meliorari. | | 
* Hiſt, Ecel. IV. 13. | | 


on his injuſtice, 


4 


ouſly ſtirred up a war againſt the king, he made 


his other eſtates in dower to his ſecond queen Ade. 
countrymen wrote theſe lines, which do not breath 


Anglorum regina, tuos, Adeliza, decores 


Deme tibi cultus, cultum natura miniſtrat, 


It was reck- 


Diſdain not, mighty queen, my verſe to own. 


Arundel to this William © to hold of him by 84 5 
knights fees and a half.” King Richard I. gave his f 


Arundell with the whole honor of Arundell and the 


+ D' Albineto, D' Albineio, D* Albiniaco. 

| 1 ! See Hen, Huntingd. VII. p. 218. b. TOY | . 

m Dugd. I. 118. where ſce his bold and free ſpeech to on ou. * Becket, and that of the widow of Hugh 5th earl to Henry III. 
; abel. Dugd-1, 121, 1 8 


3 


poſe Portus Adurni a corrupt tranſpoſition for p, 
Arundi. Its name is derived not from Arundel] by 
fabulous horſe of Beavis, nor from Charyg : a 
montory of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus as ka 
Becanus dreamed, but from the valley in whict, : 
lies on the river Arun, if indeed Arun be the "2 ; 
of that river as ſome aſſert, who from thence cal n 
in Latin Aruntina vallis. All its renown ig derived 
from the caſtle which flouriſhed in the Saxon time, 
and was rebuilt immediately after the arrival of the 
Normans by Roger de Montgomery, thence called g 
earl of Arundel. It is large and extremely well fg. a 
tified. But his fon Robert de Beleſme who lucceedeq 
his brother Hugh, being attainted by Henry 1, for. 
feited this and his other honors. For having traiter. 


this caſtle the ſeat of it, and added conſiderable works 
to it, but with the ſucceſs that uſually attends rebels 
For the king's forces ſurrounding it on every ſide 1 
laſt made themſelves maſters of it. Robert being at. 
tainted and banithed, the king gave this caſtle and 


liza, daughter of Godfrey Barbutus of Lovain, duke 
of Lorrain and Brabant. In her praiſe one of our 


the ſpirit of that illiterate age !: 


Igſa referre parans Muſa flupore riget: 
Quid diadema tibi pulcherrima ? Quid tibi gemmg? 
Pallet gemma tibi, nec diadema nitet. 


Non exornari* forma beata poteſt. 
Ornamenta cave, nec quicquam luminis inde 
Accipis; illa micant lumine clara tuo. 
Non puduit modicas de magnis dicere laudes, 
Nec pudeat dominam te, precor, efſe mean. 


When Adeliza's beauties grace my ſong, 
Amazement ſtops the willing muſe's tongue. 
Can crowns or jewels luitre give to you? 
How poor a crown, how pale all jewels ſhew! 
Nature ſupplies Attire's ſuperfluous toil z 
A beauteous perſon cannot want a foil. 
Jo you no beauty ornaments can give; 
From you themfelves a luſtre muſt receive. 
Yet while your praiſe my humble verſe makes known, 


On the king's death ſhe married William de 4, 
bini x, who ſiding with the empreſs Maud againſt 
king Stephen, and defending this caſtle againſt him, 
had the title of earl of Arundel conferred on him 
in reward of his ſervices by the empreſs Maud 


„Lady of England,” which was her uſual ſtyle. 4g 


Her fon king Henry II. gave the whole rape of "" 


fon William in words to this effect {, © the caſtle of 5 


third penny of the pleas of Suſſex, by which he is 
earl.“ The male line ending with the fifth earl of 
this ſurname, one n of the ſiſters and heireſſes of 
Hugh the fifth earl married John Fitz Alan lord of 
Clun, whoſe great grandſon Richard* *©* being ſeized 
« of the caſtle, honor, and demeſne of Arundel in 
« demeſne as in fee, and by reaſon of his poſſeſſion of 
ce the ſaid caſtle, honor, and demeſne without any other 


1 Cart. Ant. 10. m. 39+ - 


. Dugd. I. 315. 3 
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*« reaſon Of creation was earl of Arundel, and 


« yeaceably enjoyed the name, rank, and ſtyle of earl 
« of Arundel, &c.” as appears from the ſentence __ 
wen in parliament for John Fitz Alan, who claimed 


the caſtle and title of Arundel againſt © John Mow- 
« bhray duke of Norfolk, right heir by the mother's ſide 
« n the neareſt degree.” Hence it appears that “ the 
« name, ſtyle, and rank of earl is annexed to the 
« caſtle, honor, and demeſne of Arundel,” as may be 
ſeen in the Parliament Rolls 27 Henry VI“. whence 
| have exactly copied this account. Of theſe Fitz 
Alans the 11th earl ? lived in my time, and dying 
without male iſſue was ſucceeded by his daughter's 
ſon Philip Howard, who not knowing how to put up 
with reflections and difficulties fell into a ſnare by the 
contrivance of thoſe who envied him, and ended his 


days after having been brought into the utmoſt danger. 


| Hs fon Thomas, a moſt honourable youth, was by 
| king James completely reſtored by a& of parliament 


io his father's honours, and diſcovers an eager pur- 


ſuit after virtue and glory worthy his rank, and which 


by the affability united with it reflects great luſtre 


on him. | 
N has nothing remarkable beſides its caſtle 
and earls; for as to the college founded there by 
chem ſince its revenues have been taken away it is 
fallen into decay. In the church, however, are ſome 
monuments of earls, of which the moſt beautiful is 


that alabaſter one in the middle of the choir, under 


which are buried earl Thomas and his wife Beatrix, 

daughter of John king of Portugal. Nor can I omit 

the following inſcription in fair gold letters in honour 
of Henry Fitz Alan the laſt earl of this family. 


IRT U TI ET HONORI SACRUM. 


Magnanimus Heros, cujus hic cernitur effigies, cujuſque 
hic ſubter fira ſunt oſſa, hujus territorii comes fuit: 
Sui generis ab Alani filio cognominatus, a Malatraverſo, 
Clunenſi, & Oſwaldeſtrenſi honoribus eximiis Domi- 
nus inſuper ac baro nuncupatus: Garteriani ordinis E- 
queſtris ſane nobiliſſimi ſodalis dum vixit antiquiſſi- 


mus: Arundeliæ comitis Guilielmi filius unicus & ſuc- _ 
ceſſor, omniumque virtutum particeps: qui Henrico oc- 


uro, Edwardo VI, Mariæ & Elizabethæ Angliæ regi- 
bus a ſecretis conſiliis, ville quoque Caleſiæ pre- 


lecuram geſſit, & cum Henricus rex Boloniam in Mo- 
rinis obſidione cinxerat exercitus ſui Mareſcallus pri- 
marius, deinde regis fuit camerarius; ejuſque filio Ed- 


wardo dum coronaretur mareſcalli regni officium ge- 
rebat, eiq; ſicut antea patri, camerarius factus. Reg- 
nante vero Maria regina coronationis ſolemni tempore 


ſummus conſtituitur conſtabularius, domuſque regie 


poſtmodum prœſectus, ac confilii præſes, ſicut & Kli- 
abethe regina, cujus ſimiliter hoſpitii Seneſcallus 
. fuit. | 
ln vir iſte, genere clarus, publicis bene functis magi- 
ſiratit us clarior, domi ac foris clariſſimus: honore 
lorens, labore fractus, ætate confectus, poſtquam æ- 
tis ſuæ annum 68 attigiſſer, Londini 25 die Fe- 
brari anno noſtræ ſalulis a Chriſto MDLXx1X pie 
tluriter in Domino obdormivit. | 
Joannes Lumley, baro de Lumley, gener pien- 
tiſimus, ſupreme voluntatis ſuæ vindex, ſo- 
cero ſuaviſſimo & patrono optimo magnifi- 
nullme funerato, non memorize, quam im- 


1 


ö 


mortalem ſibi multifariis virtutibus compara- 

vir, fed corporis mortalis ergo, in ſpem fœ- 

licis reſurrectionis reconditi, hanc illi ex 

propriis armaturis ſtatuam equeſtrem pro mu— 

nere extremo, uberibus cum lachrymis devotiſ- 

ſimè conſecravit.“ 
| i. e. 
« Sacred to Virtue and Honour. 

„The illuſtrious hero, whoſe figure you ſee here, and 
whoſe bones reſt here below, was earl of this place. 
He derived his deſcent and name from Fitz Alan, his 
honours from Maltravers, lord and baron Clun and 
 Oſwaldeſtre, oldeſt companion of the moſt noble or- 


der of the garter, only ſon and ſucceſſor to William 


earl of Arundel, and heir to all his virtues. He was 


privy counſellor to Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen 


Mary, and queen Elizabeth, and governor of Calais ; 
and when king Henry beſieged Bologne in Picardy he 
was chief marſhall of his army, and afterwards lord 
chamberlain. At the coronation of his ſon Edward 


chamberlain to this king as he had before been to his 
father. At the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was ap- 
pointed high conſtable for her coronation, and after- 
wards ſteward of her houſehold, and preſident of the 
council, as alſo to queen Elizabeth | 
was alſo ſteward of the houſehold. 


Thus this nobleman, illuſtrious by birth, more fo 


by his diſcharge of his ſeveral public characters, and 


he held the office of Marſhal of England, and was 


moſt illuſtrious both at home and abroad, loaded with 


honours, worn out with toil, in a good old age hav- 
ing reached his 68th year, deyoutly and ſweetly 
ſlept in the Lord at London Feb. 25, A. D. 1579. 
John Lumley lord Lumley, his dutiful ſon-in- 
law, executor of his laſt will, having buried 
his beloved father-in-law and moſt excellent 
patron, erected at his own expence and 
with many tears, this ſtatue in the habit of 
his order, as the laſt expreſſion of regatd, 
not to his memory, which his own many 
virtues render immortal, but out of reſpe& to 
his mortal part here lodged in hope of a 
bleſſed reſurreftion.” 5 12 | 
The river which runs by Arundel riſes in the north 
part of the county, and in its courſe is increaſed by 
ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. Of theſe the principal is that 
which paſſes by Cowdrey, the beautiful houſe of 
viſcount Montacute, and, on the other fide Midberſt, 


which boaſts the Bobuns for its lords, who bear, Or, 
a croſs, Az. and flouriſhed from Ingelric de Bohun 
under Henry I. to the reign of Henry VII. who beſtowed 
a daughter and heireſs of John Bohun in marriage on 
fir David Owen, knight, natural ſon of Owen Tudor, 
with a fine eſtate, Theſe Bohuns, to mention it by the 


bye for the antiquity of the term, were ſometime the 


kings Spigurnells 4, or ſealers of briefs by inheritance, 


which office, together with that of Serjeant of the 
chapel royal, John de Bohun, ſon of Franco, re- 
ſigned to Edward I. as I read in an old charter drawn 
on purpoſe. 2 _ 
Next to this we come to Petworth, which, with its 


lands, William de Albini earl of Arundel, gave to 


Joſcelin de Loyain, a Brabanter, brother to queen 
Adeliza, and younger ſon of Godfrey duke of 
Brabant, a deſcendant of Charlemagne, when he 


| hey, | 4 Parl. 11 H. VI. 


ty Pas ge in v. derives it from the Saxon Spannan to faſten or ſeal up. It is alſo called Epicurnantia. Somner in v. and Kennet Gloſſ. 
eh. Ant. 5 | 1 | 2 | ü 
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The Percies, 
See at the end 


of Northbums 
berland, 


dukes of Lorrain and Guile. 
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We/t. 


R 


Percies. From that time the poſterity of that Joſceline 
held it, having aſſumed the name of Percy as will be 
elſewhere obſerved. It is an antient and illuſtrious 
family deſcended from Charlemagne, with leſs inter: 
ruption than that pedigree ſo much boaſted of by the 
This Joſceline, as I 
find in his donation charter, uſes this title,“ Joſceline 
© de Lovain, brother to queen Adeliza, Caſtellan of 
Arundel.“ | Ts 

Ina receſs of the ſhore from the mouth of the 
Arun, near Tering, ſtands Offingtons, the ſeat of 
William Ne lord Delaware. This family of the 
Weſts is noble and antient, increaſed by marriage 
with the heirs of Cantelupe of Hempſton, and Fitz 


Reginald fon of Herbert; and by the heir of lord 


Barons La 
Ware. 


C 2 J. 


Delaware acquired the title of baron r. Near it is a 
military fortification ſurrounded with a rude bank 
of earth, where the inhabitants believe Cæſar en- 


- camped ; but its name Ciſsbury plainly beſpeaks it the 


work of king Ciſſa, ſecond Saxon king of theſe parts 


: after his father Ella, when he landed with his brother 


Cimenſhor fs 


Cimen, and a conſiderable body of Saxons at Cimen- 


ſhore, ſo called from Cimen ; which has now loſt its 
name, but appears by king Cedwalla's grant of it 


 Chentbury. 


Brownie; 


two miles from Ciſsbury. 


to the church of Selſey, to have been near Wittering. 


Another fortification called Chenkbury is to be ſeen 


Near the ſea ſtands Broadwater, the barony of the 
lords Camoys, who have flouriſhed from the time 


of Edward I. to the laſt age but one, when the eſtate 


Camotrs, 


came by James to the Lewknors and Radmilds, Of 
this family was John de Camois ſon of lord Ralph de 


Camois, who, by an example as new in thoſe times 


A wiſe given 
and granted to 
another. 


as in the preſent, © of his own free will gave and 
(to ſpeak in the words of the parliament rolls) 


« demiſed his wife Margaret, daughter and heireſs of 


John de Gaideſden, to fir William Painel', knight, 


c and gave, granted, releaſed, and quitted to him 


c all the goods and chattels that he had, or might 


cc hereafter have, and alſo whatever was his of the 


e ſame Margaret's goods and chattels with their ap- 
“ purtenances, ſo as that neither he nor any other in 
« his name ſhould or might make any demand or 
&« claim on the faid Margaret for the goods and chat- 
ce tels of the ſaid Margaret henceforth for ever “.“ 
This was, according to the antient phraſe ut omnia 
ſua ſecum haberet, packing her off bag and baggage. In 
conſequence of this grant the claiming dower in the 
manor of Toerpull, which belonged to John de Camois 
her firſt huſband, occaſioned a remarkable ſuit, which 


ſhe loſt; it being determined that“ ſhe had no right to 


Shore ldi. 


ce dower from thence.” I confeſs myſelf aſhamed to 


mention this; but I ſee Pope Gregory was not miſ- 


taken when he wrote to Lanfranc archbiſhop ol 
Canterbury, that he had heard there were certain 


perſons in Scotland, that not only forſook but ſold 

their wives, whereas in England they gave and granted 

them away. | „„ 6 
Lower on the Shore is Shoreham, antienly Scope- 


ham, which has gradually dwindled into a poor v1l- 


lage, and is now called Old Shoreham, having given 
riſe to another town of the ſame name, the greateſt 
part of which is now deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by 


* Rot. Parl. 30 Edward J. 


And thoſe of viſcount Cantalupe and earl Delaware 1761. which ended in the third earl John 1777- 


With whom ſhe had cohabited, Dugd. I. 767. 


Mr. Burrel has a curious MS. account of this family by St, Lo Kuiveton. | 
Y Si rex ad mare cuſtodiendum fine ſe mittere ſuos voluifſet de omnibus hominibus eujuſeungue terra fuiget ebantk 
in navibus ar ma cuſtod.ebant, Qui in burga vendit equum pra paſito nummum, & qui emit, alium; de homine wt 


4 
U. Domelday, p. 20. 


G 


married his only daughter Agnes heireſs of the 


_ emperors, but the maſſes of gravel that have rol 
have nearly choaked it up, ſeems to lie the old j 
| 05 


E 


N 


the ſea, and the harbour has loſt all its convenience briars, in 
by the ſands driven up to the mouth of the liver eut in ant 
whereas in former ages ſhips uſed to come up Backe of jung that o 
ſail to Brembre, which 1s farther from the ſeq, This Br * who emb 
was formerly the caſtle of the Breoſes, being giren by (14 have inſei 
William I. to William de Breoſe, from whom ate . rated with 


ſcended thoſe Breoſes who were lords of Gower ON 
Brechin, and from thoſe in this county and Leiceſter. 
ſhire ſpring the knightly family of the Shirlezs, Now 
the caſtle is nothing but a heap of ruins, below which 
lies Stening, called, if I miſtake nor, in Alfred's wii 
Steningham, which has a good market on ſtated days. 

About three miles from the mouth, where whey 
the Saxons firſt began to infeſt our coaſt, 


i, .1F „the ng. 
merus exploratorum were ſtationed under the Romy 


Vit | 


led in 


PozTus AbuxxI. The name fill almoſt intire, and d. 
the adjoining huts called Portſſade, or the way 10 the 1 
port, induce me to place it at the ſmall village of 11 
Ederington, which Alfred gave to his younger ſon; not k. 
to mention how much the bold and open ſhore favours 
a deſcent here. For this reaſon our anceſtors under 
Henry VIII. were here eſpecially apprehenſive of the 
French gallies, which hovering about our coaſt, had 
burnt a cottage or two by ſurprize at Zrightheln/led, Ir, 


= 
| 
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antiently called Bp1zhThealmep-run, a neighbouring W 5 4 
TT 55 . Clauditur 
A few miles hence a nameleſs river falls into the agent 
ſea from the foreſt of St. Leonard near Slaugham the d e 
reſidence of the Coverts who were knights here t. 8 5 
Henry III.“ Ne Het 
A little further hence from the ſea ſtands Lewes, Of 
in a high ſituation, taking its name probably from the Ma 
meadows called by the Saxons Leppa*. For populouſ- Ane 
neſs and extent it may be ranked among the principal His 
towns in the county. © In the time of Edward the An 
Confeſſor it paid ſix pounds four ſhillings gable and Exc 
toll. The king had there 127 burghers. Their An 
cuſtom was if the king ſent a fleet to ſea without com- bi ihe 82. 
manding it in perſon to levy on all to whomſoever the 1 money 
eſtate belonged twenty ſhillings for the uſe of thoſe Wy We. 
who did duty on board the ſhips. Whoever ſold a horſe Gfioguif) 
in the town gave the governor a piece of money, and i ud his | 
the buyer another; a penny for an ox, and fout which pr 
pence for the buyer, whereſoever bought within the while his 
rape. Murder was amerced at ſeven ſhillings, adul- the bares 
tery or rape at cight ſhillings and four pence the man, ewerneſs 
and the woman at as much: the king to have the n, ur 
adulterer, and the archbiſhop the woman. | For retak- forces ſuc 
ing a man who run away eight ſhillings and four-pence]. oer hard 
On every new coinage each mint-maſter pays twenty wih othe 
ſhillings. Of all theſe rates two thirds belonged t9 Thenes 
the king, and one to the earl f).“ William de Warren | fl near | 
earl of Surrey ſirſt built a caſtle here, below which e 
he dedicated a priory to St. Pancrace, and filled it . Care 
with Cluniac monks, “on account of the ſanctity, de- bear G 
* yotion, and charity, which he found in the monaſtery Is gravel 
« of Clugni in Burgundy,” as he expreſſes himſelf in ares, k 
his original charter of foundation, while he lodged here Inch, 
with his wife in his pilgrimage. This has been ſince 1 = 
made the ſeat of the earl of Dorſet. Six churches 5 = 
ſtill remain in the town, amongſt which, not far from "pu 
the caſtle is a little ruined church overgrown with mt 
| . 8 . 
+ Domeſday book. Tok 
© Edingburne. Wile. | 0 = 
Rear Lon xx ſolid; & hos habebas 1 _ ſc 
| denar. qrocungue lies ry 19 


briars, 


$; V7: v 


cut in antiquated characters theſe rude verſes, imply- 


* ho embraced a ſolitary life, was buried there. 1 
have inſerted them, imperfect as they are, and ſepa- 


rated with the ſtones themſelves. 
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Which perhaps are to be read thus : 


(luditur hic miles Danorum regia profes, 
Magpus nomen ei, magnæ nota progeniei. 
Deponens Magnum prudentior * induit agnum; 
Prapete pro vita fit parvulus anachorita. 


Here lies a ſaldier good 

Of Daniſh royal blood. 

Magnus was once his name, 
And like it great his fame. 

His greatneſs laid aſide, 
An humbler life he tried, 

Exchang'd for ruffian's prize 

An hermit's ſimple guiſe, 


In the Saxon times Athelſtan having made a law that 
10 money ſhould be coined out of cities, appointed 
tuo mint-maſters here. In the Norman times it was 
; Uiſtinguiſhed by the fatal battle between Henry III. 
, nd his barons a, the ſucceſs in the beginning of 
which proved the ruin of the king's party. For 
while his ſon Edward, having broke through ſome of 
the barons* troops, purſued them too far with the 
eagerneſs of a certain victory, the barons rallied 
wan, and renewing the attack, gave the king's 


or hard terms of peace, and put his fon Edward 

wh other hoſtages into their hands. wa 
Thenceby the ſide of the large lake well ſtocked with 

lh near Furle the ſeat of the Crages, who derive great 


d. Clare, we come to Cuckmer, a very conſiderable har- 
bour Croſling over the promontory called Beach from 
Is gravelly beach, we come to Pevenſey, antiently Peo- 
Fifea, by the Normans ® Pevenſel, commonly called 
aſey, formerly the caſtle of Robert earl of More- 
0 maternal brother to William the Conqueror &, af. 
| Mards of William ſon of king Stephen, who re. 
« it to Henry II. from whom he received it with 
r. Wore, p- 452, Robert de Monte, 1158, 


zus now Se moribus. 


Hear. 198. Gemit. 286. Ord. Vit. 500. 


dy 

f WA. 

te Trixity. Ord, Vit. 305. 
Vow, 1 


briarss in whoſe walls on ſtones placed archwiſe are- 


je jog that one Magnus of the blood royal of Denmark, 


þ forces ſuch a defeat that they obliged the king to 


honour from marriage with a coheireſs of the family of 


+ Reg. mon. de Roberts bridge, 


| © 1549+ | 
Mo 28. 1066, 3000 fail, Gemitic, p. 286, Wace, p. 290. The Chronicle of 
ng {mall craft, See Lancelot Mem. de 'Acad. des Inſcr. xii. 430. 12mo. 
ne advice of Euſtace earl of Bologne. Chron, of Battel Ab. Mon. Ang, I. 311. 


» Cece 


- 


1 


all the lands chat had belonged: to Richer de Aquila, 
whence it had the name of the Honor of the Eagle. 
It was long the property of the crown, till Henry II. 
granted it to the, Breton earls of Richmond, from 


whom it reverted to the crown. Art preſent only the 


walls of the caſtle remain, Henry IV afterwards 


gave part of the honour of the Eagle to the Pelbam 


family for their loyalty and bravery. Near it is Herft, 
among woods, whence it takes its name: the an- 
tient Saxons calling a wood Hyhryd. This ſoon after 
the Norman invaſion was the feat of a noble family 
ſometime called from it de Herft, till William ſon of 


Walleran de Herſt, probably, according to the cuſtom 


of. that age from the place of his birth, aſſumed the 
name of Monceaux 4, Which this place ſtill retains, 
being called from its owner Her/# Monceaux. From 
his deſcendants it came by inheritance to the Fiennes, 
who are alſo called Tenis and Fienles and deſcended 


from Ingelram de Fienes who married the heireſs of 


Pharamuſe of Bologne. Of theſe Richard Finis was 


by Henry VI. © allowed, declared, and accounted”. 


baron Dacre 4. The ſame title Edward IV, honorary 
umpire between him and Humphry Dacre, © con- 
„ firmed to the ſaid Richard Fenis, and his heirs 
« lawſully begotten,” upon his marriage with Joan 
couſin and next heir to Thomas baron Dacre, From 


this time his poſterity have enjoyed the title of barons 


Dacre, till the death“ of the late George Fenis 
lord Dacre without iſſue, whoſe only ſiſter and 


| heireſs Margaret was married to Sampſon Lennard, 


eſq; a gentleman of ſingular virtue and politeneſs, 
To return to Pevenſey; William the Norman, 

(as I can here only repeat in brief what I before 

related more at large) firſt put in here with his 


whole fleet d, and having landed his troops, and 


thrown up a ſtrong rampart before his camp, ſet fire 


to his ſhips, that his whole dependence might be on 
his valor and all hope of ſafety on ſucceſs; and im- 


mediately adyanced to the plain near Haſtings, where 
| the fate of England was determined, and the Anglo- 
Saxon empire brought to an end. For there our 
king Harold, though his army had ſuffered greatly 
in his late victory over the Danes, and his ſoldiers 
were fatigued with their long march, on the 14th of 
October A. D. 1066 met the invader in, a place 
called Epiton. The Norman having ſounded the charge, 
the battle continued ſome time with arrows ; but after- 
wards when they came to cloſe quarters it laſted much 
longer, till the Engliſh, who had ſtood the ſhock with 
great bravery, were briſkly attacked by the Norman 
horſe, who not being able to break their ranks, 
made a concerted but orderly retreat*®. The Engliſh, 


thinking they were put to flight, immediately quitted 


their ranks, and purſued them in diſorder. The ene- 
my facing about on a ſudden renewed the attack with 
freſh vigour, and ſurrounding them on all ſides re- 


pulſed them with great ſlaughter. The Engliſh re- 


treating to higher ground, made a long reſiſtance, till 
Harold himſelf was killed by an arrow : upon which 
they immediately gave way and fled. | 
The Norman prince elated with his ſucceſs founded 
in memory of this happy concluſion of the war, as 
a laſting trophy of the victory gained by the Nor- 
mans, a monaſtery dedicated to St. Martin, and 


Pat. 3%. M. VI. 
M. Paris, p. 1350. 5 bes 


Normandy ſays 907 great ſhips without 


callcd 
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Honor of the 


Eagle. 


Herft Mon- 
ceaux. | 


Herft, its 


meaning. 


Jienes family. 


Lord Dane of 


the South. 


The battle 
between 
Harold and 
William the 


Conqueror. 


Batth abbey, 
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voice of ſo much Chriſtian blood yet cries out of the 
earth to the Lord.“ William gave this monaſtery many 


or other criminal, takes refuge in this church, he 


: Market on 


Sunday, 


the thickeſt of his enemies. 


called De Bello, or Bartel, on the very ſpot where 
_ Harold covered with wounds breathed his laſt among 


A town ſoon after 
ſprung up of the ſame name with the abbey, or to 
borrow the words of the hiſtory of that houſe, © as 


the monaſtery increaſed, 115 houſes were built 


er round about it, which formed the town of Battel.” 


In this town is a place called by a French name from 


the blood ſhed there Sangue Lac, which from the 
nature of the ſoil looks red after a ſhower, whence 
William of Newburgh ®, without any authority, 
writes, © The place where was the greateſt laughter 
of the Engliſh fighting for their country after a 
little ſhower ſweats as it were freſh blood; as if to 
teſtify openly and by demonſtration of fa& that the 


and great privileges. Among others, to quote the 
words of his charter, If any robber, or murderer, 


te ſhall not be moleſted, but ſuffered to eſcape. The 
er ahbot of the church ſhall have power wherever he 


60 happens to come to ſave a thief or robber from ex- 


* ecution if he paſſes by at the time.” Henry I. as 
his charter ſets forth, ** ordained here a market on 
© the Lord's day free of all toll.” But Anthony 


viſcount Montatute, who has lately built a very fine 


houſe here, obtained an act of parliament to change 
the day, The rights of ſanQuary in capital crimes 


| have alſo been taken away from this and other places 


Haſtings. | 


by parliament : it being found that removing the fear 
of puniſhment ſerved only to entourage crimes, and 
that the proſpect of impunity was the greateſt motiye 


to guilt. Here is nothing elſe remarkable in this 


place or neighbourhood except Eſuburnham, which 
gives name to a family the moſt antient of any in theſe 
parts. | 2 | | 


Haſtings before-mentioned, calledin Saxon Hajtinga- 


 ceajrep, ſtands higher up on this coaſt. Some have ri- 


diculouſly derived this name from our word Haſte, be- 
cauſe Matthew Paris tells us that“ William the Con- 
C queror run up a wooden fort at Haſtings in haſte b.“ 


It ſeems rather to have taken its new name from 


Faſting a Daniſh pirate“, who wherever he landed 


to ravage run up ſome caſtles, as Aſſer Menevenſis* 


relates of Beamflete caſtle erected by him in Eſſex, and 


Ci nque ports. 


others at Apledor and Middleton in Kent. This 
place, in the time of Athelſtan, had its mint, and is 


the chief port” among the cinque ports, which, 
With its members Winchelſey, Rhye, &c. is bound to 
furniſh 21 ſhips in time of war. If the reader is 


curious to ſee the form by which this and the other 


ports were obliged thus to ſerve the king in his wars 


at ſea in return for the very conſiderable privileges 


granted them, take it in the very words in which it is 


recorded in the king's Exchequer . Haſtings, with 


e jts members, is to furniſh at the king's ſummons 


46 21 ſhips. In each ſhip are to be 21 ſtout ex- 


« perienced men well armed and equipped for the 


& king's ſervice ; provided, however, the ſummons. 


© be iſſued on the king's part 40 days beforehand. 
c And when the ſhips aforeſaid with the men in 


«them ſhall be come to the place appointed, they 


* Hen, Hunt. VII. 211. + 21 E. I. 
8 I. Is 


62 K-41 


ſo now the noble family of Haſtings, who are earls of 


« ceipt to appear among the accounts of the French 
_ © treaſury.” But his unreſerved favour with princes 
proved his ruin : for ſpeaking too freely in the privy 


whom queen Elizabeth was deſcended by the mo- 


* ſhall abide there in the King's ſervice 13 days at | 'prviles 
© their own coſt. And if the king has need of their Its nes 
* ſervice after the 15 days aforeſaid, or pleaſes tg {24 oc 
© detain them there longer, the ſaid ſhips, wit their _ lefted : 
© men; ſhall be waiting there in the king's ſervice | of Edv 
© at the king's coſt ſo long as the king pleaſes: the to reis 
© maſter to have ſix- pence per day, the conſtable gy. | amends 
© pence per day, and each of the others three-pence violent] 
„„ commoc 

The whole rape and honour of Haſtings was held not a lit 
by the earls of Augi, commonly called Ew in Nor. b rably w 
mandy, deſcendants of a baſtard fon of Robert I, duke 9 aud is 
of Normandy till Alicia, who, t. Henry III. w,, dow che 
married to Ralph dn in France, and their iſſue ther it! 
loſt their fine eſtate in England for ſwearing alle. Bank J 
giance, as the Lawyer's phraſe it, to the king „ WI iter 
France. But as in the early Norman times certain who bri 
nobles in theſe parts were named Haſtings and 4; - incline 


Haſtings, of whom Matthew de Haſtings held the | do were 
manor of Grenocle on condition that he found ar | ſea ſhore 
this port an oar whenever the king paſſed over ſex 15 Into t 
which r 
Huntingdon, enjoy this title of Haſtings z Edward Iv. our prel 
having conferred it with certain royalties as they are WS ticntly / 
called on William Haſting his chamberlain, Who is U among 


commended by Comines * for refuſing to give up a 4 eminent 
receipt for his yearly penſion from Lewis XI. the baſſiesar 
French king. I will never ſuffer, ſaid he, my re. nk of 


founders 
caſtle, ar 
_ of the ſz 
council to the tyrant Richard III. he was ſuddenly flouriſhe 
ſeized, and beheaded without trial d. Nor muſt I omit daughte 
that Henry VI. conferred on Thomas Hoo, a worthy ,, penjer, f 
man whom he had made a knight of the garter, the ua perſons. 
title of baron Hoo and Haſtings, whoſe daughters its own | 
and heireſſes were married to Geoffrey Bollen (from whoſe ar 
the eſta; 
barons | 
% Rother i 
where / 
monaſte1 
to the ar 
built by 


ther's ſide) Roger Copley, J. Carew, and John 
m_: cc . 
The ſhore from hence retiring forms à bay, on 
which ſtands Winchelſea. The antient town of this # 
name, called by the Saxons Wincelp-ea | was ſwal- | 


lowed up by the ſea A. D. 1250. at which time a 


great alteration was made in this coaſt and the Wi Havin 


neighbouring coaſt of Kent ; and the preſent town was mains to 


built t. Edward I. I ſhall preſent the reader with „Ik. 
Thomas Walſingham's ® deſcription of its ſituation. ? In Wit 
It ſtands on a hill very ſteep to the ſea, and over- ln mo 


hanging the port; the road leading from it to which ' Hediec 


F. 74 0 1 x 
is not ſtrait leaſt its great declivity ſhould make ws 


people tumble headlong as they walk down, or oblige ninent dar 
them to go up rather on all fours, but ſlopes down- | . of ” 


- wards, turning ſometimes to one ſide and ſometimes | ' He dies 


to the other.“ It was firſt defended by carthworks, W 
afterwards by ſtout walls, and had ſcarce recovered | 
itſelf when it was plundered by the French and WW 
Spaniards n and fell on a ſudden to decay by the re* | 
treat of the ſea. To the ruin of this place and the 
favour of the ſea the neighbouring town of Rhie owes 1 
its riſe or rather recovery, for that it was antiently WW 
conſiderable and fortified by William the preſent cal W 
of Kent is evident from the preſent tower aud the BW 


| 1 Inq. 5. E. I. 5 26 H. VI. 


n His words (p. 3.) are caffellulum protinus conflraxit, which Camden miſquotes, ligneum agiliter caſtrum fatait. William ſtaid here 4 7 


fortnight, (Ib.) and here ſet up one of the wooden caſtles which he brought over with him. 
iN. Camden cites Aſſer by miſtake for the Saxon Chronicle, p. 93. 


q. d. and in a corner. 


a 1377 and 1380. t. H. III. and R. IT. The abbot of Battel and his monks aiming to defend it were repulſed, aud ſome of them lain. Wl 


Walſingh. Hiſt, Ang. 241. Ypod. 532. 
7 | 


k VI, 2, 


privileges | | 1 


k 


EY 2 


| "privileges it enjoys in common with the cinque ports. 
is nearneſs to Winchelſea or the retreat of the 
{a occaſioned It to lie in former ages long neg- 
lected : but on the decline of that place in the reign 
of Edward III. who fortified this with walls, it began 
to revive, and in the laſt age the ſea, to make ample 
amends for the miſchief it had done it, broke in ſo 
violently in a great ſtorm as to make the harbour very 
commodious, to which another ſtorm in my time has 
not à little contributed. From this time it became tole- 
cably well furniſhed with inhabitants and buildings, 
1nd is conſiderable for its fiſhery and marine. Ir is 
| now the moſt frequented paſſage to Normandy, Whe- 
ther it has its name from Rive a Norman word for a 
Bank 1 cannot derermine. But as it is often called 
in the records by the Latin name Ripa, and the people 
«ho bring fiſh from hence are called Ripiers, I rather 
jnelne to that opinion, which I ſhould more readily 
do were it certain the French uſed this word for the 
ſea ſhore as Pliny o does Ripa. 5 | 
Into this harbour falls the river Rother or Rither, 


our preſent Rother fold), runs through Burgwaſh, an- 


j. tiently Burgherſo, which had lords of its own name, 


among whom was that Bartholomew Burgwaſh, an 
eminent man in his time, who, by his prudence in em- 
daſſes and bravery in the wars of Aquitaine, roſe to the 
rank of a baron of the realm, was one of the firſt 


founders of the order of the garter, conſtable of Dover 
caſtle, and warden of the cinque ports. Nor did his ſon 


ol the ſame name degenerate from his character, but 


whoſe anceſtors were Seneſchals of this rape ; but 
the eſtate came at laſt by the heirs female to the 
barons Windſor and the Tirwhits, Afterwards the 
th, Rother in three channels paſſes under Roberts bridge, 
where Alured de St. Martin, t. Henry II. built a 
monaſtery ; and paſſing by Bodiam, a caſtle belonging 
to the antient and famous family of the Lewknors, 
built by the Dalegrigs, falls here into the ſea. 


mains to be mentioned in the inland parts but exten 


N. 15. Add alſo Florus IV. 28. Columella I. 5. 
In Witham pariſh, | b 


He died 18 Henry III. 
He died 1542, and was buried in St. 


minent danger of being deſtroyed. 
! He tied [ 5 


dhe died 1589, and was buried in St. Paul's chapel, 
He died 1593, and was buried at Boreham. lb. 


which riſing at Ritheramfeld (for ſo the Saxons called 


fouriſhed in the higheſt ſplendor, and left an only 
daughter, who married into the family of Le Deſ- 
penſer, from whom deſcended a long ſeries of noble 


perſons. Echingham in this neighbourhood had alſo 
its own baron William de Echingham, t. Edward II. 


Having thus ſurveyed the coaſt of Suſſex, nothing re- 


| e was born 1 
' He died 1176, and was buried at Wymondham, Norfolk. Dugd. I. 120. 


He died returning from the ſiege of Damieta, 1222, and was buried at Wymondham. Ib. 


E 


ſive woods and foreſts, the remains of the antient Sylva 


Anderida. Among which, to begin from the weſt, 
the moſt conſiderable are the Foreſt of Arundel, St. 


Leonard's foreſt, Word foreſt, Aſhdown foreſt, (below 


which laſt lies Buckhurft v, the ſeat of the antient fa- 


mily of the Sacviles, from which ſprung Thomas 


Sacvile, a perſon equally eminent for prudence and 
nobility, created by queen Elizabeth ih my time baron 
Buckhurſt, made a privy counfellor, knight of the 
garter, and lord treaſurer of England, and lately by 
king James, earl of Dorſet ), Waterdown foreſt, and 
that of Dallington, the leaſt of all. p 


Suſſex had five earls of the family of Albiney, called 


alſo earls of Arundel. The firſt of theſe, William de 


Albiney, ſon of William cupbearer to king Henry 
I. and lord of Buckenham in Norfolk, bore G. 


191 


Buckburſt, and 
its lords, 


Farls of 
Suſſex. 


See earls of 
Arundel, 


a lion rampant Or, and was ſometimes ſtyled earl of 


Arundel, ſometimes earl of Chicheſter, from his chief 


reſidence 78 at thoſe places v. 


le had by Adeliza 
daughter of 


odfrey the bearded, duke of Lorrain 


and Brabant, widow of king Henry I, William, ſe- 
cond earl of Suſſex and Arundel*, father of William. 


the third earl, who, by Mabil ſiſter and coheireſs of 


RNanulph laſt earl of Cheſter, had William the fourth 
earl*, and Hugh the 5th earl*, who both died with - 


out iſſue, and four daughters married to Robert lord 
of Tateſhall, John Fitz Alan, Roger de Somery, and 
Robert de Montalt. The title of Arundel was after- 


wards revived, as I before obſerved, in the Fitz Alans, 


but that of Suſſex lay in a manner loſt till the preſent 


age, which has ſeen five Radcliffes of the moſt noble 


family of Fitz Walter (deſcended from the Clares) 


ennobled by it, viz. Robert * created earl of Suſſex 


by Henry VIII. who married ſfirſt} Elizabeth 
daughter of Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, 


and had by her Henry ſecond early, who had by Eli- 


zabeth * daughter of Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 
folk, Thomas, who was, Jord chamberlain to queen 
Elizabeth, and died without iſſue z a moſt illuſtrious 


hero, to whoſe united prudence in the cabinet and 


valor in the field England and Ireland can jointly bear 
witneſs. He was ſucceeded by his brother Henry *, 


youth, now living. 


This county contains 312 pariſhes, | 


536, and died ſuddenly at the council board 1608. 


u He died 1243, and was buried at Wymondham. Ib, 


i Laurence Pountney church, London. The monument with the figures of the three earls richly 
habited was brought to Boreham in Eſſex, and placed in the chapel there erected by earl Thomas; by the decay of which ĩt was lately in im- 


1583, and was buried at Boreham, Eſſex, Dugd. II. 286. 


eltminſter abbey. Ib. on? 


ADDITIONS: 


and he by his only ſon Robert, a moſt honourable = 


 Cimenſhore, 


%% as OR - IP. 


8* SSE xX is bounded on the north by Surrey, on 


the eaſt by Kent, on the ſouth by the ſea, and 

on the weſt by Hampſhire. It is in length 65 

miles, in breadth 30, in circumference about 170; and 

contains one city, 342 pariſhes, 16 market-towns, 

and 140 other towns and villages, beſides hamlets and 
chapelries; 1140, ooo acres, and 21,527 houſes *. 

As this county made ſo conſiderable a part of 


the Saxon kingdom it may not be amiſs to pre- 


miſe that their firſt king was Ella who with his three 


ſons, Cimen, Pleting, and Ciſſa, landed here A. D. 
476 or 7, at a place from them called Cimenſbore 
near Selſea, and drove the Britans before them into 

Andredſwald. They gave them a ſecond defeat at 
Mearcred's Burnhamſted A, D. 483 b, and freſh ſup- 
plies coming over made ſo compleat a conqueſt that 

Ella, after reigning here quietly for neat 30 years, 


left his kingdom in 518 to his fon Ciſſa, who after a 


reign above twice as long, died 5390, and his kingdom 


of Egbert. 


was invaded by Ceaulin king of the Welt Saxons, 


whoſe ſucceſſors kept it till 648, when Edelwalch 


was elected by the people: This prince embraced 
Chriſtianity with all his ſubjects, but was uafortu- 


nately ſlain in repelling the invaſion of Cedwalla a 
prince of the Welt Saxons, after a reign of 42 years. 
Berthun and Authun, two nobles of this country, 


defended and governed it for ſome time, till Ced- 


walla having poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of the 


Weſt Saxons, left the conqueſt of this kingdom to 
his ſucceſſor Ina, to whom it ſubmitted after having 


ſubſiſted an independant kingdom at intervals more 


than two centuries, and about the year 800 it fell 
with the reſt of the heptarchy under the dominion 


The property of this county was in a few hands 
at the Norman ſurvey. Only the following 15 land- 
- holders are there enumerated : the king, the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Chicheſter, Oſ- 


burn biſhop of Exeter; the abbies of Weſtminſter, 
Fiſcamp, Wincheſter, Battle; the earls of Ew 


and Mortaigne, and earl Roger; William de War- 
ren, William de Braioſe, Odo de Winceſtre, and El- 
dred. The crown had only the two manors of Boſe- 


ham and Rerefelde, both the late earl Godwin's : 


the archbiſhop, the biſhop of Chicheſter and the 
abbot of Battle, were the greateſt ſpiritual lords; the 
earls of Ew and Mortaign, earl Roger, William 


Warren, and William Braioſe, may be ſaid to have 
divided between them that part of the kingdom 


where they contributed ſo amply to the Conqueror's 


acquiſition of it. Each of the ſix rapes had a caſtle, 
river, and ſea- port, then acceſſible by ſhipping, though 


the ſea has ſince withdrawn itſelf conſiderably. Theſe 
in caſe of invaſion were ſo many inlets to the Nor- 
man and his foreign auxiliaries ©. | 

4 Mag. Brit, V. 403. | 
Lambarde's Peramb, p. 224. Somner's ports and forts, 107. 


__ »© Ethelward II. 17. Sax, Chron, p. 57. Biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſes th 
| f Ord. Vit. III. 492. 


1 | 
VII. c. 31. p. 285. . 191. 


Cenwulph A. D. 755 | 


duces great quantities of oats and hops; the middle 


is peculiar to it, as Lathe to Kent. One would ex- 
pect to find the etymology of both among its Saxon 
| Inhabitants, but no word from whence they may be 


But the iron works continue in the fame repute as 


both a furnace and a forge : others only a forge, 


dance 


Swain, eldeſt ſon of earl Godwin, landed there 
with the fleet which the king of Denmark had ſent 


gulphus à inſinuates the ſame, though he only ſays 


over much treaſure in his ſhip. Malmſbury! repre- 


d Flor, Worc. 203. Sax. Chron. 14. 


Andradſiuald, now called the Weald from the Saxon ww 
Feald a wood, extended into Hampſhire, but ſeems 
to have been thinly peopled, if we may judge from 
the antient ſtate of the Meald of Kent, which 
abounded chiefly with deer and hogs, and was not 
granted by the king, the ſole proprietor of it, in ma. 
nors but in dens, or whole vallies (dæne), as if fitter 
for paſture than habitation; and the only uſe ex- 
preſſed is pannage for hogs, By one of their keepers 
Sigebert was flain at Pryſetesfloddan, after he had 
been deprived of all his kingdom except Hampfhire, 
and ſoon after driven into this inacceſſible tract by 


The ſoil of the Weald being rich and deep pro- 


part of the county is delightfully chequered with 
wheat and barley, fields, and meadows, and the ſouth 
downs next the ſea conſiſting of a fat chalky foil are 
fruitful in corn and graſs, and feed great flocks of 
ſheep remarkable for the fineneſs of their wool, The 
Northern foreſts ſupply timber for the navy, 
The term Rape uſed in the diviſion of this county 


deduced has occurred to me in this language. 
Here is not now a fingle glaſs-houſe in the county, 


formerly in ſeveral parts of it. Some of them have 


and others only a furnace. Near Haſtings are two 
powder-mills, where is made very good gun-powder, 
as alſo at Battle, and in the eaſtern parts where 
the iron works are, charcoal is made in great abun- 


Boſeham or Boſenbam was a confiderable port. 


him to make a deſcent on Eagland in 1049. God- 
win himſelf embarked there for Flanders the ſame 
year, and it was afterwards the property of his ſon 
Harold, Edward the Confeſſor having determined to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion on William duke of Normandy, 
diſpatched firſt Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and afterwards Harold with the agreement. In- 


that Henry came into Normandy after Robert. Wil- 
liam of Jumieges that the king ſent him to take the 
oarh of fealty to William ®, and William of Poitou“ 
ſays the ſame, and that Harold's brother and nephew 
were in hoſtage with William about the ſame ſuc- | 
ceſſion. Eadmer * ſays he aſked the king's leave to 
go to Normandy to fetch his brother and nephew 
who were kept as hoſtages there, and that he carried 


© Watſon's Hift. of the earls of Waren. 

is Prevet in Hampſhire, Loc. explic. in v. 
1 P. 68. 

II. 32. b. 
5 ſents 


k I. p. 20. 
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ens bis voyage as only a party of pleaſure in a 
boat veſſel, but that being driven on the coaſt of 
Poathieu and taken priſoner, he pretended to Wil- 


jam that he was coming on a meſſage to him from 


edward, in order to get him to ranſom him; in which 
he ſoeceeded. Mathew Paris m tells the ſtory much the 
ame way 3 Haroldus navigans—B& ſponte ſpaciatus, &c. 
agreeable to theſe laſt writers Camden ſays ſui colligendi 
-auſa, which Holland and Gibſon tranſlate for his plea- 
ire and recreation, though I ould rather refer it to 
his intention of ranſoming his relations; at the ſame 
ime it muſt be confeſt an unuſual mode of expreſſion. 
Wace, canon of Bayeux 30 years after the Con- 
weſt, whoſe MS. account of the Conqueſt is largely 
quoted by Carte“, ſays Henry was ſent by Edward as 


\bove with 1200 ſhips; and this exactly agrees with that 
end and particular monument the Bayeux tapeſtry, 
where we ſee Harold conferring with the Confeſſor 
bout his meſſage, riding with his men to Boſham 


the church of which- is both drawn and named), 


vi of his party ate drinking a good voyage. He 
pears next at ſea with two ſhips, followed by a 


u another in which he debarks, and is immediately 


trove them on the coaſt of Ponthieu. Monſieur 
ind a long gilt baton as a badge of his commiſſion, 
hut this is omitted in the engravings of this monument 
1 Montfaucon's Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoiſe 
N. Land II. and in Lancelot's excellent illuſtration of 


where he is repreſented at his devotions while the 


wat which takes in his dogs and hawk, aud preceded 


kized by Guy de Ponthieu. The ſhips are ſaid to 
w velis vento plenis, expreſſing the ſtorm which 


Lancelot finds in Harold's hand as he ſtands ready to 


gives the lines in diſpute thus: 


TY 


8 


X. 


the letters beautifully and exactly drawn from 3 to 


21 inches long. We have copied it Pl. XII. fig. 1. 
from an engraving by the late Mr. Clarke of Chicheſ- 
ter. It is thus read and ſupplied by Mr. Gale *: Nep- 
tuno & Minerva Templum pro ſalute domus diving ex 


auctoritate Tiberii Claudii Cogidubni regis legati Au- 


guſti in Britannia collegium fabrorum et qui in eo a 


ſacris ( vel honorati] ſunt, de ſuo dedicaverunt, donante 


aream Pudente Pudentini filio. The words in Roman 
letters are ſupplied. Tacitus” tells us ſeveral cities 
were given to king Cogidunus after the ſucceſs of Au- 
lus Plautius and Oſtorius Scapula under Claudius for 
his fidelity to the Romans; and according to the Ro- 
man cuſtom he here takes the name of his patron, 


and ſtyles himſelf Tib, Cl. Cogidubnus, king and legate 


of the emperor in Britain. By his order a college or 
company of artiſts or mechanics like thoſe on Vitalis's 
epitaph at Bath, under which denomination were in- 
cluded ſeveral forts of workmen together, dedicated 
this ſpot to Neptune and Minerva, the one the ſo- 

vereign of the ſea, which perhaps came up to the 
walls of the ſtation, the other the patroneſs of arts. 
Mr. Ward * objects to this degradation of king Cogi- 
dubnus, who was {till as an ally of Rome, and con- 
ſequently could not aſſume their names or commiſſion 
as legate. He therefore inclines to refer it to ſome 
deſcendant of this prince in the time of the Antonines, 
whoſe name is loſt by the breaking of the ſtone. 
The inſcription as taken by Dr. Edward Bailey rector 
of Havant * differs much from the above copy. He 


? AuRtorita - «- Claud. 
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gidubnii RLC - - GN Brit, 

5 gium Fabrore qui in eo 
by which for Auguſti in Britannia we have Magni 
Britanniæ, and in the laſt line but one milites is no 
improbable conjecture, leſs forced than Mr. Gale's. 

Another inſcription found here was ſent by the duke 
of Richmond to Martin Folkes, eſq. of which Mr. 
Gale gave the following account to Sir John Clark b: 
It was found in a cellar in Eaſtſtreet at the corner of 
St, Martin's-lane, and very near the ſpur where the 
other was found ; the ſtone of the ſame Suſſex mar- 
ble, the letters of the ſame cut and ſize and very 
beautiful. He reads it 


tin the Memoires de VAcad. des Inſcriptions . 
Wiliam Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, obtained the 
Tmant of this place to himſelf and ſucceſſors of Henry 
L and founded a cell of ſecular canons here in the 
wm of thoſe he diſſolved at Plimpton ; the biſhop 
Exeter being dean. At the diſſolution this was 
fanted to the dean and chapter of Chicheſter P. 
Nobody has doubted the Romanity of Chicheſter. 
br. Sukeley 4 places here MuTuanToxis or Man- 
ramronts of Ravennas : but Mr. Horſley” REGNUM 
the Itinerary, which others on little or no au- 
lority fix at Ringevood, The Dr. ſuppoſes the pre- 
in walls ſtand on the ſcite of the Roman ones; and 
tmuſt be owned that Chicheſter is laid out more on 
le plan of a Roman ſtation than any modern town 
" Great Britain. Staneſtreet a Roman way run- 
Ing north-eaſt through this county to Dorking * 
lus from it, and another pointing towards Sham- 
n. Staneſtrect is evident for about 20 yards 
hn the eaſt gate, Great part of it is under ground 
Al) diſcovered by digging . In 1723 was found a 
ms Roman inſcription under the corner houſe 
18 Martin's. lane on the north ſide, about four ſeet 
we ground, cloſe by two ſtone walls three feet thick 
"WF an angle, and probably part of the temple. 
'Wdroken into four pieces and otherwiſe injured 
| vorkmen, and ſtill more hurt in ſetting it in 
, = Richmond's garden at Godwood, The 
half is under che adjoining houſe. The ſtone is 
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Neroni 
Claudio Divi Claudi 
Aug. F. Germanici 
Cœs. nepoti. Ti. Cæs. 

Aug. pronepoti. Div. Aug. 
abnepoti, Cæſari Aug. Germ. 
R. R. P. IV. Imp. V. Cos. IV. 

Solvi curavit votum merito. 


The dedicator's name is wanting. The moſt re- 
markable particular is Imp. V. as he cannot find 
Nero was ever ſtiled more than Imp. III. but that 
may be owing to the erector or carver's flattery or 
ignorance. Dr. Stukeley dated it A. D. 815 or 816, 
We have engraved it pl. XII. fig. 2. from a copy 
communicated to the late Mr. Bowyer. In digging 
in the biſhop's garden 1727, they found ſundry an- 
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ey Sufſes marble, and ſeems to have been about tient e of Ip and Domitian, and a Pra 9 
long by two feet and three-quarters broad ; Pavement © The city gates remain in a very fimple bi 
"di | | _ J 
Hat ——— a I. 353. IX. 535 and XII. 369. 12. il 
n. 24. Tan. 546. I IIin. I. 194. ao” P. 440. * Stuk, Ib. 49, | WF 
IN 441. Stuk. Ib. I. 187. » Salmon 58. Phil. Tranſ. No. 379, Horſley and Stukeley ubi ſup, 
bg Pe e. 14. | s « 337+ * Pref. to Hearne's Adam de Domerham p. xxxviilvi 
Wa 7 pen. G. Allan of Darlington. Mag. Brit. V. 489. 
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ſhop's palace. 


& congregatio monialium fuit.“ 5 


principale monaſterium. 


Sancti Petri monaſterium. — 1 85 
Ahe other parts of this paragraph in Malmesbury 
are liable to ſome exception. The removal of the 


the Saxon times. 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhes this opinion. 
the nunnery at Folkſtone in Kent founded 630, an- 
other at Berking in Eſſex 674, a third at Miuſtre in the 
Ille of Thanet 675, &c. But Bede, who is very 


Ir * 2 N VI 


berga) Deo devotarum mater & nutrix poſit eſe fami. 


ſtate, - The ſpace between the welt and ſouth is oc- 
cupied by the cathedral. | | 
It is a common opinion, that on the fite where 
the cathedral ſtands, there was before the conqueſt 
a nunnery and a conventual church, dedicated to St. 


Peter“; but this ſuppoſition is without foundation. 


„The ſcite belonged to the carls of Arundel, who, 
forfeiting it to the crown it was granted to the church: 
and though the original grant is not preſerved, yet 
the confirmations of it as early as Henry I. mention 
no monaſtery there. It was before them the ſear 
of the South Saxon kings, and under the Romans 
of a Roman governor, as appcar from the Roman 
pavement diſcovered in the gardens of the bi- 

« The opinion of its being a nunnery is owing to 
what Malmesbury ſays*, „Hic Stigandus mutavit 
* ſedem in Ciceſtram diocoeſis ſuæ civitatem prope 
© mare, ubi antiguitus et Sandi Petri monaſterium 


„By Mona/tcrium the monkiſh writers ſometimes 
mean only a church. Hoveden calls the cathedral 
There never was any mo- 
naſtic foundation in Chicheſter that we know of 
except a convent or two of friars after Hoveden's time, 
and therefore principale monaſterium at Chichefter 
muſt mean the cathedral in diſtinction from other 
churches. We have ſeveral villages in England called 


minſter from the churches built there, where were 


never any convents. There. is another St. Peter's 


church Malmesbury ſpeaks of; for his words implyno- 
thing more than that there was in civitate Ciceftrie 


cathedral church was not the work of Stigand but 
of a national council 1175. And as to nunneries, I do 
not find there were any in England before the Con- 


queſt. The Saxon monaſteries were Cænobia, mixed 
uſſemblies, where clergy and laity, men and women, 


married or under vows of celibacy, had the liberty 
of reſiding. The women had diſtinct apartments, and 
were under the government of a ſuperior or abbeſs. 
It was much the ſame in the common houſes of the 
Greeks, where the ywaniuw were antiently diſtinct 
parts of the edifice reſerved for the women only. 
am ſenſible the monkiſh writers after the Con- 
queſt have carried the original of nunneries appro- 
priated to women only as high as the beginning of 
But I have ſeen no evidence which 


particular in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Kent, ſays 


nothing of the convents of Foliſtone and Minſtre. 


But in 640, ten years after the ſuppoſed foundation of 
Folkflone, he obſerves the Engliſh ladies were ſent 
into France for a monaſtic education; p. 111. He 
was then ſpeaking of the Romith ladies, and if there 


had been a nunnery ſo near and ſo convenient as 


Folkftone he would probably have taken ſome notice 
of it, The account he gives of Berking is very par- 


ticular. It was founded about A. D. 666 by Er- 
 conwald afterwards biſhop of London, and intended as 


a place of religious retirement for his ſiſter, who was 
to have the government of it. In quo ipſa ¶Adil- 


4 anner, 550. 


ſaid of theſe conventual eſtabliſhments that the ws 
count of the Saxon nunneries is taken, He ha _ 


of it is the ſame as that of Berking, that it con- 
ſiſted both of men and women; facillime viderenty | 


\ educated in this convent. 
the foundreſs into the church. The proceſſion waz | 


aà a convent of eccleſiaſti d ſometimes | | 
church in the north ſtreet, which may poſſibly be the jos Oye. e eee ee F 


dlevota Deo doctrix invenit. | 


our ancient charters agree in transferring the ho- 
Bede and Malmesbury that #4i/walch the South Saxon 
king was the real founder. Bede ſays, Rex Adilwalch| 


They mention 


_ * Geſt, Pont. II. p. 257. De epiſcopis Selſeienſibus. {rot 5 


from 
may b 
eſtates 
of the 
and oft 
deceive 


narum, p. 130. But it is chiefly from what Bede has 


profeſſedly, indeed, but by the relation of ſome jn. 
cident or other, acquainted us with the ſtate of theſs 
foundations. Thus fpeaking of a fire in this convent af aſcribe: 
Berking he ſays, etiam partem monaſterii huyus illam qua dot * 
viri tenebantur invqſſſſet; and again, p. 1 50, en « J 
nonaſterii partem qua a virorum erat ſecreta day. Mumfire 
tubernio. | higher 

The nunnery at Strevenſpale (Whithy in York: vents fe 
ſhire) was founded A. D. 657, and Bede's accoun dible tl 
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ibidem qui ecctefrafticum gradum apte ſubirent plurin 
poſſe reperiri; p. 168, and he mentions ſeveral biſhops, 
as Boſa, Zita, Oftfor, John, and Wilfrid, who were | 


«© Elze or Ely was another of theſe foundations 
owing to the piety of Edilthryd or St. Avi. 
About ſixteen years after her death, Sexburg her 
filter, widow of Ercombert king of Kent and then 
abbeſs of Ely, gave orders to remove the remains of 


made by both parts of the convent : omnis congregati, 
hinc fratrum, inde ſororum circumſtetit; p. 163. 
It would be caſy to produce more inſtances; but ii 
appears by all of them, that the Saxon nunneries had 


the other parts of them. The ſuperiors were com- 
monly ladies, though perhaps the authority was 
ſometimes divided. For Bede obſerves, that when 
Alfred and her mother Eanfled were abbeſſes of 
Whitby, Trumwin the Scotch biſhop had his reſidence 
in the other quarter of the monaſtery, a quo epiſcopo 
maximum regendi auxilium ſimul ct ſuæ vita ſolatiun | 


After the Norman conqueſt the monks and religions. 
uſed ſeveral little arts to create a ſingular veneration | 
for the place or order they belonged to. Ceadwalla 
who confirmed the grant of Selſey to Wilfrid, went a 
pilgrimage to Rome, was baptized, and died there, and} 
was buried with a pompous epitaph. This was 
enough to give him ſo much merit in that age, that 


nour of founding the church at Selſey to him, and 
make his the original grant; when it is plain from 


donavit reverendiſſimo antiſtiti Vilfrido terram xxx 
faniiliarum, ubi homines ſuos—recipere poſit, vocabul | 
Selaeſeu. Hunc locum cum accepiſſet epiſcopus Vilfridus 7 
dicavit ibi monaſterium, &c. p. 156. Malmesbury con 
firms this; L Edelwath beatiſſinum Wilfridum a ſel BW 
ſua exulantem benigno dignatus hoſpitio epiſctpalus eu 
ſede extulerat, loco qui Sele/ige dicitur, & Wilfrid 
ibidem monaſterium ediſicavit, &c. p. 257+ It vi 
ſome years after this grant that Ceadwalla conquere 
the South Saxons; and the province after the deal | 
of Zdilwalch was recovered for a ſhort time; for \ 
was not till the next year that Ceadwalla took an nl 
tire poſſeſſion; yet our charters ſay vochins A 
Adilwalch, and make Ceadwalla's grant as early as 673 
when he was not xv years old, for he died at Ron 
684. . 
« But many of theſe antient charters are ſoppoſtia 


* mm rn 
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tom the claims of the Norman conquerors, They 
may be allowed as fair evidence to prove that the 
eſtates mentioned in them were then in the poſſeſſion 
or the church; but the hiſtorical facts are uncertain, 
and often falſe. By this means biſhop Sherborne was 
deceived, who, in the hiſtorical pictures of the kings, 
aſcribes the foundation of our church to Cradwalla, 
hut the year is not mentioned. | 

« This might probably be the caſe of Toe and 
Mnfre; ſo that their antiquity was carried much 
higher than it might be; For if there were no con- 
vears for women only in Bede's time, it is ſcarce cre- 
aible that ſuch inſtitutions ſhould take place imme— 
diarely afterwards. He repreſents the affairs of the 
61x00 church and kingdom as in a declining condition, 
which was plainly the caſe ; for about the year 787 
the Danes began to ravage this iſland, when it had 


ſctlements. They almoſt entirely deſtroyed all the 


began to revive the monkiſh inſtitutions, and to in- 
troduce the Benedictine rule, after the middle of the 
tenth century, the writer of his life ſays, at that time 


clorum non. ſatis quiſquam viderat f. . 
« The letters on the tomb which is on the north 
de of the duke of Richmond's vault are not Mi- 
lelmus, but Raduifus Edus, It is the monument of 
bihop Ralph, the builder of the church, and one of the 
oldeſt monumental inſcriptions in England. One of 
the oppoſite tombs is probably Seffrid's. The work 
jsin the ſame taſte as that of biſhop Ralph's. It was 
a fort of fathion to bury their great benefactors, the 
bwlders or reſtorers of churches, near one another. 
Thus at Saliſbury, the two biſhops who finiſhed that 
noble fabric, biſtop Bingham and William of York, lie 
oppoſite to each other in the very ſame manner in the 
presbytery. Whoſe the other monument at Chicheſter 


for, as Seffrid II. was from the beginning preferred in 
this church, he might chooſe to be depoſited cloſe to 
lis great patron and benefactor. The monument on 
the north fide of the Kings behind the ſtalls is St. 
Richard's, It was formerly much adorned, of which 
one remains appear at this time. There is an order 
in Rymer, 8 Edward I. pro jocalibus recuperatis feretro 


April. 


ll to be the work of Bernardi, an Italian, who came 
no England with biſhop Sherborne. Painting was 
tin brought to its higheſt perfection in Italy, and 


te great maſters, The pictures are certainly not by 
lulbein. I could venture to affirm this by what J 
live ſeen at Cowdray. He was eminent ſor colouring 
7 expreſhon ; but had no notion of perſpective, 
a very little of compoſition. His landſcapes are ſo 
| del, that his very towns ſeem to lie in am— 
= In the horſemen who beſieged them are big 
al i Wes over the walls. What this picture 
ET NY and expreſſion before it was ſo 
my M me great rebellion there is now 
"A 155 the manner is quite different from 
OR perſpective is not bad, the archi- 
Ang). Sacr. vol. I. pit. | 


xtract of a 1, . | 
Nt; LS of a letier from Mr. Clarke to Dr. 
ip rs papers. | 


ver, ec, op . 
"ay $ 46, * Mr. Clarke, ubi ſup. 


been madneſs rather than ſuperſtition to make ſuch 


monaſteries whatever. For when biſhop Dunſtan 


fbbatis nomen vix quiſquam audierat, conventus mona- 


; cannot be diſcovered: It may be biſhop [ilary's ; 


beat Richardi reaffigendis. It was viſited by the 
lepiſts ever ſince the Reformation ou the 3d of 


* The hiſtorical painting in the ſouth tranſept is 


en probably this man might be a diſciple of ſome of 
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tecture excellent, and the figures are in general well 
diſpoſed. I ſhould make no queſtion but that the 
tradition here is the true account.” | 

I need not aſk the reader's forgiveneſs for detain- 
ing him with theſe curious obſervations of the learned 


Mr. Clarke on the church whereof he was reſiden— 


tiary thirty-three years. | 

The Saxon round arches of the nave ſeem to prove 
it the original building of biſhop Ralph about the 
cloſe of the eleventh .century. It was damaged by 


MY i097. . 06 roof was probably after that re- 


paired by biſhop Seffrid, and further improvements 
made in it by Aquila, Poore, Warham, and Ne- 
ville, early in the 13th century. The ailes have 


Pointed arches: the choir is intermixed with mo— 


dern building. The north tranſept from the zig— 
zag work appears oldeſt: the fouth is adorned 


with the heads of all our Kings in rondeaux conti- 
nued to George I. and all the biſhops of this ſee 
and Selſey to biſhop Sherburne, t. Henry VII. 


1596, Over the former are two hiftorical paintings 
of the foundation of Selſey fee by Wilfrid and 
Cedwalla, &c. all by Theodorus Bernardi, The 
Lady chapel, now the library, was built t. Edward I. 
by biſhop St. Leofard who lies in ir. Here are mo- 


numents for biſhops Neville 1245 or Wicke 12:3, 
Storey 1502, Sherborn 1536, Langton 1332, who 
built the fine window of the ſouth aile, and in the 


choir two rude antient tombs with croſiers for biſhops 
Ralph 1125, and Seffrid II. 1199, and a third for St. 
Uichard 1252. In the ſouth cloiſter is this memo- 
rial of the great Chillingworth : ESO 
| Virtuti Sacrum. 
Spe certiſſima reſurrectionis 
Hic reducem expectat animam 
GULIELMUS ChILLIRGWoRTA 
A. P. 
Oxonii natus & educatus, 
Collegii Sanctæ Trinitatis 
Socius, Decus, & Gloria. 
Omni litterarum genere celeberrimi. 
Eccleſiæ Anglican adverſus Romanam 
 Propugnator invictiſimus. | 
Eecleſiæ Salisburienſis Cancellarius dignuiſſi nus. 
Sepultus Januar. menſe A. D. 1643. 
Sub hoc marmore requieſcit; 
Nec ſentit damna ſepulchri. 


On the north-weſt ſide of the cathedral is a large | 


ſquare tower like thoſe at Rocheſter and Salisbury, 
with four turrets and a lantern, ſaid to be built by 
R. Riman, The biſhopric was valued 26 Henry 


Vill. at J. 677. per annum, and the common reve- 


nues at C. 310 33 | p 
The ſpires of Chicheſter and Salisbury cathedrals 


are ſaid to have been built by the ſame workmen, 


It is certain they are much 1n the ſame taſte, The 
latter was finiſhed about 12566. 

All the improvements and alterations may be dated 
between 8 John and 39 Henry III.“ 

An hoſpital for a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren 
was founded by a dean of this ſee, and refounded by 
Elizabeth 1, Another for lepers as old as Richard 
I. or John was in being at the end of the laſt cen- 
tury”. Grey friars was founded t. Henry III. Black 
friars by Edward Iſt's queen Eleanor. The beauti- 
ful croſs aſcribed by Camden and Godwin to the 


Lyttelton, dean of Exeter, about 1754, concerning the foundation of that cathedral; from 
h Sir Jof. Aylotte on the Cowdry pictures: Arch&vl, III. p. 250, 


1 Tanuer, 558. m Lel. VIII. 91. 
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St. Roch's | 


hill, 


Gonſhill, 


The Brile, 


Selſey. 


| Lavant. 


Godwood, 


ff 


ſecond biſhop Read t. Richard II. was really built 
by biſhop Storey, t. Edward IV.“ Here are five 
pariſh churches, and three deſtroyed®. A charity 
ſchool for 42 boys, and another for 20 girls, 
Chicheſter has given title of earl to Francis Leigh 
lord Dunſmore 4 Charles I. who died without iſſue, 


and after him to Charles Fitzroy natural ſon of 


Charles II.“ 
This city is a corporation and borough, has two 
markets and five fairs. It gave birth to Thomas 
Bradwardine, who did not live to be conſecrated 
archbiſhop of Canterbury t. Edward III. 1319; and 
to William Juxon 1582, biſhop of London, who at- 
tended Charles I. on the ſcaffold, was made archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury at the Reſtoration, and died 


1663?, | | | | 
The city ſtands low: the ſea to the weſtward 
forms its harbour full of iſlands and ſeveral little 


creeks which have a very irregular aſpe& from the 
top of the hill to the north. e 


Near this place, to the north, is St. Roch's hill, 
a fine elevation on the chalky down, on which is a 


ſpacious circular camp above two furlongs diameter, 
a caſtrum aeſtivum to the Roman ſtation. Aubrey 


calls it Daniſh. There are foundations of a chapel 


to which pilgrims reſorted 4. Such another to the 


ſame ſaint ſtands on an inſulated high rock in Corn- 
wall as if alluding to his name. 3 
One mile and a half to the weſt from hence is 


another camp called Gonfhill, which being of an 


oblong ſquare is probably the work of ſome other 
people, and comes neareſt the Roman figure. 
Near Chicheſter to the weſt has been another large 


E Roman camp of an oblong form called the Brile, 


four furlongs two perches long by two furlongs 


broad. It lies in a low flat ground with a great ram- 
part and ſingle ditch*, and its fituation renders it 
probable that it was made by Veſpaſian after his 


landing. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſed it a corruption of 
Bury bill. 3 8 : 


The ſtreet of Selſey ſtands on a dry gravelly ſoil, 


and is leſs unhealthy than ſuch ſituations uſually are. 


It is famous for its excellent cockles and for produc- 


ing the beſt wheat*. The monaſtery was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and Eadberct abbot here, who being 
A.D. 711 conſecrated firſt biſhop of the South Saxons, 
the ſee was fixed, and remained here, till biſhop Sti- 
gand removed it about 1075 to Chicheſter *. _ 

The term Lavant is applied in Suſſex to all brooks 


which are dry at the ſame ſeaſons. Such a ſtream as 


this by Chicheſter is at Lamborn, Berks, and more 
ſingularly ſo at Henly, Oxfordihire, where the ſtream 


runs only every third year. The ſands between Con- 


way and Beaumaris are called the Lavant ſands be- 
cauſe dry when the tide is out, and thoſe between 
Cartmell and Lancaſter Laven for the ſame reaſon u. 

In the neighbourhood of Chicheſter are ſeveral 
houſes of the nobility commanding a delightful pro- 
ſpet. Godwoed, antiently the ſeat of the earl of 
Northumberland, now of the duke of Richmond. 


The late duke built a large apartment. The preſent 


duke has greatly added to it, and when compleated it 


will be a noble manſion. The offices are very nu- 
merous. The ſtables are a very fine building. The 
park is much enlarged and beautifully planted. It 

has an eaſy deſcent to the caſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, 


Godwin, p. 508. 512, | 

1 Aubrey Mon. Brit. r Ib. 

3 G. Tanner, 546. 
IM. B. V. 494 


6 


G. Ecton, 56. 


z Tanner, 555+ 


ment. He died 16707. | 


and Parkers ſucceſſively. 


dele in Hants in Alfred's will being miſprinted Epun- 


owners of much land in theſe parts, even in the 


* Stuk. I. 195. II 
Barrington in Archaeo!. IV. 27. 18 


with a proſpect of a rich and beautiful handle 3 * | 
bounded by the ſea. The Ifle of Wight terminate 


nates now 4 
the ſouth-weſt proſpect, and St. Rook's hill covers it | town, | 
from the north. At ſome diſtance is Stanſted park a g in whit 
noble ſeat, which belonged to the late earl of Hali. | which 
fax, and formerly to the Lumley family, It conſſs | that th 
of many fine apartments which contain ſeveral are bui 
good pictures. Uppark, not long ago the ſeat gf Up built; 
the earl of Tankerville, now of fir Harry Feather. the rive 
ſtone. It has been much improved within a few an exce 
years. The houſe ſtands high, from whence aud hill are 
ſeveral parts of the park are moſt beautiful views of a lofty 
Chicheſter, St. Helen's, Spithead, &c. and from an bridge ; 
elegant Gothic building there is a. moſt extenſive court, v 
proſpect of Hampſhire and Suſfex, Halnaker, au 1, babited 
antient building, lately purchaſed by the Duke of gallery 
Richmond. It belonged to the Derby family by portrait 

marriage with the heireſs of Morley, and formerly bably 0 
to the lords Delawarr*. © Halvenaker a pretty avery l; 


% houſe beſides Chicheſter *.” a ſmalle 


| Lady Holt park, which was many years the ſeat of Ly, extenſi1 
the Caryl family, now belongs to fir Harry Feather. meadow 
ſtone. den bel 
At Uppark was born Henty Ford, an ingenious After V 
mechanical gentleman, who raiſed the Thames water tough. 
into the higheſt ſtreets of the city 93 feet high in much: 
eight pipes, and built the great water engine near | given t 
Somerſet houſe; and ſuggeſted many other uſeful rendere 
places which did not meet with equal encourage. liforder 


reſolute 


On the high road from Chicheſter to Arundel is great C 
Boxgrove priory founded for Benedictines t. Henry Bux there fre 
I. naturalized by Edward III. valued at L. 145. per being w 
annum*. Moſt of the buildings are converted into fx buried 1 
houſes, and the church uſed, but the eaſt part pulled | their ig 
down. FOTO 5 TY Is appro 
Amberley caſtle has long been leaſed from the ſee, An of Arur 
and belonged to the Gorings, Butlers, Briſcows, | . It, ö 

| | | atrix 


tugal. 
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Mr. Horſley places PoxTus Apunni! of the Notitia Pol 
at Portſmouth, the MEAT AIMEN of Ptolemy *. Crun- © 


dele Mr. Camden miſtook it for Arundel. In favour 
of the derivation of its name from Bevis' horſe Arun- 
del it is urged that there is ſtill a tower in the caſtle 
called after Bevis' name, and ſaid to be built by him, 
and his horſe might have his name from his ſwiftnels, 
anſwering to the French Hirondelle a ſwallow, which 
is the arms of the town: but this is a mere rebus. 
Alexander's horſe gave his name to a city in India", | 
Againſt the derivation from the river Arun it is 

alledged that the river is called Highfream to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from other ſmallar rivulets, and ſeems to BW 
have always born the ſame name at leaſt as to ſenle. W 
The Norman Engliſh called it Haultrey, and thence 
the Latin writers of the middle age Alta Ripa. Rhic i 
in this county is called in Latin Ripa, and ſeveral 
branches from the high ſtream are {till called Res 
or Rifes. There was alſo an antient family of knights, I 


boſom of this great river in the pariſh of Hardham,. | 
alias Feringham, called from it de Hault Rey, and 

their poſterity remains ſtill in theſe parts under mc Y 
name of D'Autrey, Lat. De Alta Ripa. It is further 
faid that it cannot be called Aruntina vallis, becauſe | 7 
it is not written Arundale, nor are low or marlby | : 


CIT i In AI ATED TORS wn re SF Er 8 
3 8 8 n TE 1 . 55 . 


8 Fuller's Worthies, Suſſes. 


| | 5 ; . . 1 h B ill at Pancras. 
. 5. See alſo him and Calgon MUG _— n 3 


d Stephanus de urbib. 


P. 47. 488. 
tracts 


. 
trats called in this county Dales but Levels. It is 
now a noted market, corporation, and borough 
own, pleaſantly ſeated on a high hill over the Arun, 
n which the tides come up three miles inland, and 
which is capable of carrying ſhips of 100 ton, ſo 
that the town drives a conſiderable trade, and ſhips 
ire built here. The weſt ſtreet is a hollow way mean]y 
built; che ſouth ſtreet, running down a ſteep flope to 
che river, has ſeveral good houſes, a market-houſe, and 
an excellent inn. In the north ſtreet on the top of the 
hill are the church and caſtle. The caſtle ſtands on 
a lofty hill ſurrounded by a deep and wide ditch, a 
bridge and a narrow high gate leads into a ſpacious 
court, whoſe buildings are ruined or of a later date, in- 


gallery are ſome old family pictures, and an original 
ortrait ſaid to be of the queen of Scots, but more pro- 
bably of Elizabeth queen of Bohemia. On tlie keep is 
arery large round tower, with a vault in the centre, and 
a ſmaller round tower with a well. From hence is an 
extenſive proſpect over the Arun, winding among the 


thoughts of building here, and the late Mr. Howard 
much affected the ſcite: but the preference was 
given to the former. 
rendered ro Waller aſter he had wearied out a fickle 


reſolute Hopton was haſtening. In it was taken the 
great Chillingworth, who while he ſheltered himſelf 
there from cold and ſickneſs ſerved as engineer; and 
being worried out of life by the oppoſite party was 
buried in Chicheſter cathedral with all the inſults of 
their ignorant contempt, The choir of the church 
is 2ppropriated to the Fitz-Alans and Howards, earls 
of Arundel, of whom the following ſeven have tombs 


Beatrix his wife natural daughter of John king of Por- 
tugal. John Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, and Alianor- 
his wife, daughter of fir John Berkeley of Beverſton 


ter of Richard Nevile, earl of Saliſbury, He died 
Henry VII. Thomas Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, 


ile, earl Ryvers, who died 1524. William earl of 
Arundel, and Anne his wife, daughter of Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, who died 1543. Henry 


fnily, who aſpired to marry queen Mary, and died 
1575, the inſcription on whoſe monument is given by 
Me, Camden, On the ſouth ſide of the church are 
lrge remains of Trinity college, founded by 
Richard earl of Arundel and his ſon t. Edward 
I, and Richard II. for a maſter, twelve ſecular 
peſts, Xe. valued at J. 168. per ann. Here was 
houſe of Black friars t. Edward II. 4 and an hoſ- 
hal or maiſon dieu, founded by Thomas and Richard 
of Arundel t. Richard Il. valued at £e23. per ann.* 
wole ruins ſeem to be a little eaſt of the bridge 
the north fide of the river. This town is fa- 


8. 


. ry IV. e. 90. 
N . i | of LI 
th, tbe, > 5 5550 * Ib. 559- 


* Holland. | 
a Ib. II. 277, 278. 


habited by the duke of Norfolk's ſteward; and in the 


meadows and the ſea coaſt to Chicheſter. In a gar- 
den behind the keep is a ſquare tower called Bevis's. 
After Workſop was burnt, the duke of Norfolk had 


This noble fortification ſur- 


liforderly garriſon to whoſe relief the brave but ir- 


mit. Thomas Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel 1415, and 


in the county of Glouceſter, knight. He died 9 
Heury V. John Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, ſon to 
tie foregoing, who died 13 Henry VI. William Fiz. 
Alan, earl of Arundel, and Joan his counteſs, daugh - 


ad Margaret his wife, daughter of Richard Wood- | 


Fiz-Alan, the laſt earl of Arundel of the Fitz-Alan 


mous for the beſt mullets, which are found in per- 


fection only in its river, of a fine flavour with, a dif- 


tinguiſhing richneſs. They are about the fize of a 
trout, weigh from 14 to Alb. and are fold on the 
ſpot for 8d. per pound. They come np with the 
mackrel, and continue in ſeaſon till Auguſt, An 
inferior ſort are ſometimes caught to the eaſtward ©, 
Mr. Pennant f deſcribes the fiſh but not the place. 


Richard Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel died in the reign 
of Edward I. and was ſucceeded by his fon Edmund, who 
married the heireſs of the Warrens earls of Surrey, 
and was beheaded with the elder Spencer at Briſtol 
1326, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard, who was 
reſtored to his honours and eſtates", died 1375, 49 
Edward III. and was buried in the chapter-houſe at 
Lewes. His ſucceſſor was his ſon Richard, who joined 
the barons at Hornſey park agaioft Richard II. and 


was beheaded in Cheapfide 17th of that reign by the 


hand of Thomas Mowbray earl Marſhall, who had mar- 


ried his daughter, and was buried in the Auſtin priory 


London. His fon and ſucceſſor Thomas was buried 
at Arundel as aforementioned 1415, but leaving no 
iſſue the eſtate and title fell to his couſin and next heir 
fir John Fitz-Alan, alias Arundel, who died 9 Henry 
V. and was ſucceded by his ſon John Fitz-Alan, who 


was ſlain in the French wars, and buried at Beauvois! 12 


- I 97 


was by Henry VI. created duke of Touraine *, and 


Henry VI. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Humphrey, and 


he dying young by his uncle Miliam, whodied 3 Henry 
VII. and was ſucceeded by his fon Thomas, who died 
1524, and was buried here, and ſucceeded by his ſon 
William, who died 1543, and was buried here, as was 
his ſon Henry 1579 n. His ſucceſſor was Philip, his 
daughter's ſon, by Thomas Howard fourth duke of 
Norfolk beheaded 1572. He died 1 595 in the Tower, 
to which he had been ſentenced for life, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſoa Thomas, who formed the Arundelian 
collection, and on the breaking out of the civil war 
retired to Padua, and died there 1645, and was bu- 


Tried at Arundel; as was his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry 


1652, and his ſons Thomas 167) and Henry 1683 u, 


of whom the firſt was reſtored to the title of duke 


of Norfolk 13 Charles II. Henry, fon to this laſt 
Henry, ſucceeded to the title, and was ſucceeded 
1701 by Thomas his nephew, who dying 1754, was 
ſucceeded by his brother Edward, the 18th earl of 
Arundel and gth duke of Norfolk, who dying with- 
out iſſue 1777, was buried here, and ſucceeded by 
his couſin Charles, the 19th earl of Arundel and :oth 
duke of Norfolk, deſcended from Charles fourt 
ſon of Henry Frederick carl of Arundel. e 
Near Arundel was Pynham priory, founded by 
William d'Albini firſt earl“, or his wife Adeliza, diſ- 
ſolved by Wolſey, valued at J. 3. per ann. P alſo Tork- 
ington, priory of Regulars, founded before king John's 
time, valued at £.7 5. per ann. 4 3 


At Lymeſter was a BenediQine priory, ſounded by 


Roger Montgomery earl of Arundel t. Cong. ſetiled 


on Eton college by Henry VI.” 


At Haringham or Hardham a priory of Black 
canons, founder unknown *. | 


At Egſebourn formerly a market town, John Bo- 


. | © Tan. 556. © Ib. 564. w. 555. a 
hi. Zool. III. 288. | 55 N 4 Holland. 5 5 
Bas fathel's attainder being confirmed in parliament, he was obliged to amend his petition and was reſtored by the king's mere grace, 
and, 1 | | | 


1 Dugdale I. 322. Brooke ſays he was buried at Lewes. 
* Ib. I. 120. P Tan. 557, 
* Ib. 557. | 
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pynham. 


Torkington. 
Ly meſter. 


Haringham, 


Eaſebourn. 
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| Comdry. 


_ extenſive park. 


* 1 2 2 4 


bun of Midhurſt founded a ſmall Benedictine nun- 
nery, valued at V. 29. per ann. Cowdry in this pariſh 


and the manor of Midhurſt were in the crown, t. 


Henry VIII. and were given in exchange for other 
lands to the coheirs of John Nevile marquis Moun— 
tague, upon the diviſion of whoſe lands theſe eſtates 
were given to Lucy fourth daughter, who was firſt 
married to Sir Thomas Fitzwilliams of Aldwarke, in 
the county of York, knt. and ſecondly to Sir An- 
thony Browne, knt. great ſtandard bearer of Eng- 
land. She was ſucceeded by her ſon William Fitz- 
williams", carl of Southampton, who built the preſent 
houſe, as appears by his badges, arms, &c. in ſe— 
veral parts of it, and adorned the rooms with many of 
the ancient paintings which now remaia there, but 
dying without iſſue 34 Henry VIII. theſe eſtates went 
to his maternal brother fir Anthony Browne, knight 
of the garter, from whom 1s lineally deſcended 
Anthony-Joleph Browne, viſcount Montague, the 
preſent poſſeſſor. Edward VI. in his letter to 
his friend Fitz-Patrick calls it “ a. goodly houſe 
© of Sir Anthony Browne's, where we were mar- 
« velouſly yea rather exceſſively banketted *.“ It 
is beautifully ſituated in a valley between well- 
wooded hills, the river running between them in an 
It is built of ſtone round a ſquare 
court entered by a gate in the centre of the front, 
ſlankt by two towers, and a larger in the middle, 
and two hexagonal towers near the end. Over the 
gate in capitals Loyaulte ſe prouvera. 
parations of this houſe the antient ſtyle has been very 
properly preſerved, there having been no injudicious 
attempts to modernize it, which has too often hap— 
pened at other places. The chapel is handſome, 


the canopy light and elegant. The ceiling of the hall 

is ſaid to be of Iriſh oak. The hall and ſtaircaſe were 

painted by Pelligrini; the parlour by Holbein or ſome 
of his ſcholars or contemporaries with the exploits of 


Henry VIII. before Bologne: 1. His landing at 
Calais previous to the fiege and meeting Sir Anthony 
Brown : 2. His encampment at Marquiſon, and the 


ſtorm there which fired that village : the ſiege of 
Bologne : 4. The attempt of the French to invade 


England 1545, with the preparations at Portſmouth 
to oppoſe them, and the loſs of the Mary Roſe galley off 
Spithead: 5. The proceſſion of Edward VI. from the 


Tower to Weſtminſter, February 24, 1547, the day 
before his coronation, exhibiting the oldeſt view of 
London now known. Theſe valuable monuments of 


Engliſh hiſtory and art were preſerved in: the civil 
war by a coat of plaiſter laid over the ſtucco on 


which they were painted: but one of the officers 


quartered here exerciſing his partiſan againſt the wall 
broke out from one of them the face of Henry VIII. 
which was afterwards replaced. A particular account 
of them by ſir Joſeph Ayloffe may be ſeen in the 
Archzologia of the Society of Antiquaries v, who 
have engraved the leaſt intereſting of them, the 
French invaſion, Fe ; | 
Here are other hiſtorical pictures of the principal 
events of Henry VIIl's war in France, in which 
the earl of Southampton and Sir Anthony Brown 


bore a part: ſuch as the ſea-fight wherein Sir 


Edward Howard admiral was flain. The journey 


to Spain z marquis of Dorſet chieftain. The fight 


Damper ooo | 8 Southampton: 
„ Holland lays. * for building it owed much to the late viſcount and formerly to Sir William Fitz- Williams earl of voutnamp 
* Tan. 562. 


* Letters pub liſſted by Mr. Walpole, p. 9. 
T7 6. | Wa 


cheſuuts. 


hither: there is a much ſtronger appearance of one 


tolerably well built, being both a borough and mar- 


In all the re- 


| III. 239. 
> Walpole, Anecd. of Paint. III. 90. 
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of Traport under the earl of Southampton. Tr 
carl of Southampton admiral meeting the ya 
peror and conducting him to Dover, Franeis J. A 
giving audience to two embaſſies from England. The 
duke of Suffolk and count de Bure belieging Bray 
The winning of Bray and Mont Didiere, and thepaſſ.pe 
of the Seine by the duke of Suffolk, The king! 
moſt noble and victorious journies of Tirvinſ Terouenne 
and Tourne, the battle of Pavia, &c. Beſides a ex. 
pital collection of family portraits and their alliances 
from this time. The park is very large and beauti. 
ful, abounding with very fine timber, eſpecially 

Gale and Stukeley place the Mis of Ravenngg 
at Midbwft, correcting it Mida to bring it nearer u. 
their purpoſe. But, however they torture thix 
incorrect writer, the MSS. are all againſt then, 
The latter fancied a Roman road from Chicheler 


from Chicheſter to Arundel. The preſent town is 


ket town, In the church are monuments for An. 
thony Brown ſecond lord Montague, who dicd 1 542, 
lady Brown 1552, and William Fitz-William earl 
of Southampton who died 34 Henry VIII. 
At Shelbred or Wolinchmere near Midhurſt, was 2 Self 
priory of Black canons, aſcribed to Sir Ralph de 
Ardern, valued at C. 72. 15s. 10d.* Some reiuius of 
the abbot's houfe, &c. are ſtill to be ſeen, 
At Durford on the borders of Hants, a Prem onſtra- Dl 
tenſian priory from Weibec before 11069, valued at 
CCC 
At Burton ſix miles eaſt by ſouth from Midhurſt Bu 
were found 1740, nine feet deep, ſeveral teeth and 
bones of an elephant, which were given to Dr, 
Langwith rector of Petworth. 8 | 
Burton park, the ſeat of the Bidulph family, is 
very handſomely laid our, and has a fine piece of 
water. BE, POE oY 
At Trotton weſt of Midhurſt Otway was born 1651, T 
Petworth, the very magnificent ſeat of the earl of fe 
Egremont, was greatly beautified by the late earl. 
The ſuite of apartments are very fine, ſome in the 
French taſte. There is a gallery of antique marbles 
and a valuable collection of portraits. The grounds 
want nothing but water. Mr. Brown has been employed 
to aſſiſt their natural beauties. This ſeat continued a 
long time in the family of the Percies, an! came with 
other large eſtates in divers parts of the kingdom on 
failure of iſſue male of the Percies to Joſceline 
eleventh and laſt earl of Northumberland, and by 
marriage with his daughter and heir Elizabeth to 
Charles ſixth duke of Somerſet, whoſe conrage and 
zeal for the Proteſtant religion in refuſing to introduce 
the Pope's Nuncio in the reign of James II, wil Be him 
ever be recorded to his honour, and to whom this moth ir 
antient ſeat, which he rebuilt, and where he died Y Thomas 
1748, owes many great Improvements „ It 3s no, * 
the ſeat of the earl of Egremont, whoſe grand-tather 1 Ie 
Sir William Wyndham married one of the uke! A Roſes, 
daughters. The houſe ſuſſered much by fire in 105 ny 
century d. The town is irregularly built with — ö 
ſhort rectangular ſtreets: the church has a Wooden | : 
ſpire, which leans very much. 


a Ib. 557 


S/ ling ly 


e 8 
, Ws * 

Vinely park on the northern borders of t 

po * ſeat of the earl of Winterton. 

"On Blackdown on the edge of the county next to 

is a CAMP ©» 175 | 
wy Hizhdown hill near Aſcomering a round camp 
Ciſsbury about three or four miles from Steyning 


and two from the ſea, is one of the higheſt hills in 
theſe parts, fortified with a very long oval, and, as 
ir appeared to me, double trench. It was the re- 
rear and reſidence of Ciſſa king of the South Saxons 
after he ſubmitted through indolence to become tri- 
butary to Cerdic the Welt Saxon; this being his 
frong hold in caſe of invaſion from the Britans, as 
Chicheſter was his more peaceful abode. Vulgar 
adition corruptly calls it Cœſar's, and pretends to 
hew the fite of his tent '. Oppoſite to it to the ſouth 
s Chenkbury another camp near Warmington and 

Wiſton. - | 


Thomas 1547, are buried in Broadwater church, in 

which pariſh their ſeat called Ofington lay. 
Inwards from Offington is Michelgrove, the heir 

general whereof ſo named was married to John 


Shelley, whereby, with the profeſſion of the law and 
family of Shelley was greatly enriched t. It is now 


and antient building of an uncommon form. The 
pack conſiſts of very fine lawns, large trees, and 
woods, It hangs towards the fea commanding very 
ine views of it and the country between. 


Bihopp. N OD ; 
farming hurſt park is the ſeat of James Butler, eſq; 
late member for the county. | | 


Shoreham is ſuppoſed by ſome the place where 
in the county. Here was an old hofpital h. The 


later capacity will remain infamous in our records for 
is renality, for which ſo large a part of its electors 
were disfranchifed by act of parliament. It had a 
baue of Carmelite or White friars founded by ſir 
ſin Mowbray, knight . Great part of the old 
wyn has been waſhed away by the ſea, but it has ſtill 
agood harbour for veſſels of light burden. Miſton in 
lis neighbourhood was the ſeat and birth-place of 
the Shirleys, of whom Anthony, an adherent of the 
popular earl of Eſſex who knighted him, was made 


Woſe dominions he died, having written ſeveral 
liories of voyages and travels. His younger brother 
Robert was ſent on an embaſſy to the king of Poland 
ud to James I. 1612, by the king of Perſia, who 
dne him his niece in marriage. Their portraits whole 
Ingth in the dreſs of the country are at Petworth. 
tomas the elder brother was alſo a voyager, and his 
gadſon phyſician to Charles II.! This houſe 
wonged ſince to the Faggs, and anticntly to the 
Roſes, It is now the ſeat of Charles Goringe, 


Vow, I, 


and five eaſt of Arundel, one mile from Findon, 


Thomas lord Delawar who died 1 524, this ths © 


z marriage with one of the coheirs of Belknap, the : 


the ſeat of fir John Shelley, bart. and is a very large 
Parham park near Storrington belongs to fir Cecil 


Ela landed s. The Delawars have now no property 


new town is a corporation and borough i, and in its 


aniral of the Levant ſeas by the king of Spain, in 


. | ap. 8 J « ; 
' by Dr. Wilkins, and in Biog. Brit. the firſt line concludes nos claudar, inito, fedebis; 
6 N E e e [ | ; ; . 
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Bramber was given by William de Braioſe t. Ed- Bramber. 


ward ll. to John de Mowbray with his daughter Aliva. 
From him it paſſed to the duke of Norfolk u, who ſtill 
holds the caſtle, which is-the head of the barony and 
the rape. It incloſes about three acres, and has a low 
round keep on the north fide within, to which adjoins 
a leſſer mount, if it be not formed of rubbiſh. The 
principal remain is the weſt wall of a lofty tower near 
the entrance ſhrouded with ivy, and the pier of the 
bridge; the foſſe is largeſt and deepeſt on the north- 
weſt: the whole ſcite delightfully wooded. The 
church is reduced to the nave : the ruins of the 
choir are in the Saxon ſtyle. Here was an antient 
hoſpital called Bidlington Spitle, valued only at 205, 
per ann.” Bramber had an alien priory of Bene- 
dictines valued at £.26. per ann. The town is mean, 
conſiſting of one ſtreet, in which are 36 voters, who 
acquire their right by renting J. 10. per ann. and 
paying pariſh rates. The ſcite of the caſtle is let 


at . 3. per ann. for the benefit of the conſtable who 


has 10 5. for his expences in attending fix ſeffions : 


before this were only paid quit-rents and taxes for 


caſtle guard. 


Steyning does not ſeem intended by Stenningbam in 
Alfred's will, but rather ſome place in Surrey. It 


Steyningy 


is a mean market and borough town; the church 


is completely Saxon, in which were buried St. Cuth- 


man and Athelwulph king of Weſſex, father of 
Alfred. It ſeems to have been collegiate t. Richard 


I. at leaſt here was an alien BenediQtine priory, ſub- 


ject to Feſcampin Normandy v. About this town is a 


tract of ſome hundred acres of very good land, which 
produces thirty or forty buſhels of wheat and fifty 
of barley per acre; the downs alſo feed good ſheep% 


On the hills a mile from the town is a good four mile 


courſe, | + Ot ah ws | 7] 

 PoxTus Apurni we have before ſeen placed 
by Mr. Horſley at Port/mouth. Selden places it at 
Aldrington two miles from Brighthelmſtone *, where 
was a monaſtery of Saxon foundation :. The latter 
harbour is now choaked by ſands. The river, at 
whoſe mouth it is, is called in the map Adur. Ditch- 
ling caſtle is a ſquare camp near a town of its name 
formerly a market town. RD 

Near Poynings and Saddleſcomb is a long oval cir- 
cular camp called Poor man's walls s. 

Farther eaſt near Lewes is another camp *. 

At Salvington, a hamlet of Terring, was born 1584, 
the learned lawyer and antiquary John Selden who 
died 1654. Over what was once the front of the houſe, 
which was called Lacies, was diſcovered on removing a 


LN 


ſhelf this inſcription, which I give as I find it on an 


anonymous paper in my hands, copied 1721 . 
Gratus honeſte mihi non claudar in ito 

? | Sede B 

Fur abeas, n6 ſu facta ſoluta tibi. 
The downs continue all the way from Steyning 
to Brighthelmſtone, the ſoil chalk or brown mould 
or clay, produces good corn, and feeds large flocks 
„„ TT DRE | 

Brighthelmſtone, from a flouriſhing and fortified town 


in right of his mother, heireſs of the Fagg family. greatly reduced by the incroachments of the fea, 
7's a» 4 Ib, 8 * Aubrey Mon. Brit. 9 

170 land. 1 8 Holland places the ſcene of this event at Weſt Witering near Chicheſter, 

Troy 564, - 3+ Mag. Brit. V. 486. | * Tan. 564. 

45 Brit, Ib. 486. | „ Ib, 480. 

304. o Ib. 550. P Ib. 950. 2 Mag, Brit. Ib. 477. 
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r Relhan's Hiſt, of Brighthelmſtone. 


PorTVS. 
ADURNIs 


Aldrington. 


Ditchling 
caſtle, 


Salvington, | 


Brighthelm- 
ſtone, 
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| ; White hawk. 


Hollingſbury. 


Stanmer. 


Ouſe r, 


Linſield. 


and Myching, are three camps. 


V 


is of a ſquare form, the ſtreets almoſt at right angles 
to each other, and fituated on the ſouth-eaſt fide of a 
gentle hill. It has a freeſchool and two charity 
ſchools. It was once fortified with walls, of which 
traces remain, Queen Elizabeth 1s ſaid to have built 
four gates, of which the caſtern was taken down lately 
and there was a flint wall to the ſea three feet thick 


with port-holes, which, with the block-houſe built 


by Henry VIII. 1539, and a ſtreet of houſes next 
the ſea,” are all undermined by the ſea, which has 
gained on the ſhore 50 yards within the memory 


of ſeveral middle-aged perſons. Charles II. was 


conveyed hence to France after the battle of Wor- 


ceſter by capt. Nicholas Tatterſall, who has an epi- 


taph in the church- yard. Here is an old font with 
buſts of the apoſtles which have been new cut 


and whitewaſhed. This place is now chiefly con- 


ſiderable for the reſort of company for ſea-bathing, 


for which purpoſe two aſſembly-rooms have been 


built and walks laid out for the entertainment of the 


company; and in 1760 a mineral water was diſ- 
covered and uſed *. The town has doubled in ſize 
within 20 years. Here is a ſmall fort of 12 guns 
level with the water, built about 20 years ago. 


Mr. Burrow ſhewed the Antiquary Society 1771 
a rude bronze figure of a 'man half naked, his 


head reclined and crowned, found near the ſpot 
called the Mock beggars, on the fide of Sr. Bartho- 
lomew's church; probably a crucifix, Packets go 
regularly from hence to Dieppe in Normandy in time 


of peace. The bay being open whenever the winds 
make it troubleſome to land at Brighthelmſtone the 


packets can run into Shoreham harbour fix miles 
diſtant (where they are perfectly ſafe and in ſtill 
water) except when the wind blows off the ſhore; 


in that caſe there is no difficulty in getting into 


Brighthelmſtone. This is by far the cheapeſt route 


from London to Paris. The travelling by land is 
ninety miles ſhorter, the extravagant road by Dover 
to Paris is avoided, and a much finer part of France 


is ſeen, On the hills above the town are two ſtrong 
camps. White bawke the ſtrongeſt commanding a 
view of the ſea, and welt from Beachy head to the iſle 
of Wight, treble trenched, ſteep on the eaſt and 


welt, defended by works on the ſouth, the entrance 


level and narrow on the north. The other called 


Hollingſbury, or Poynings, is a large ſingle circle, 
within which are ſeveral barrows, one of which has 


been opened perpendicularly, Not many years ſince 
an urn full of denarii of the lower empire was found 


near the town, and a road leads from Shoreham to- 
wards Lewes. On the coaſt at Teſſcumb, Pidinghoe, 

Stanmer, three miles from Brighthelmſtone, the 
elegant ſeat of lord Pelham, has been lately very 
much improved, Here are ſeveral good pictures, and 
portraits of the Pelham family. Trees are more 


abundant here than in the nejghbourhood, and have 


a good eſſect among the open downs, | 
The river, which Camden ſays has no name, and 


riſes at Slaugham, is the Ouſe. It empties itſelf into 


the ſea at Newhaven, and runs through Lewes after 
paſſing by Cuckfield to Linfield, (where Holland ſays 
was in former ages a ſmall nunpery), and ynder 
Sheffield bridge. fl 


* Relhan, 


Y In Forehce and Mitford hundreds, Hoc totum ef pro gſtangio de Laguis, and ſometimes added, de terra ſanforum. In Giltcroſ 


Hoc off de caftello de Luquis. In N. Erpingham, De eſcaugio Lecves, 
Reg. Lewes. | 
d Mr, Groſe's account under his view of this caſtle, 


1 


In Domeſday in Norfolk Lewes is called L aquiry, 
ſo that both the Latin and French name are qer;,, , 
from Water, whence, in a charter of William Warren 
ſon of Hameline it is called an and. It was the 
head of the Warren barony as earls of Surrey, The 
approach to it is among hills, an amphitheatre of 
which ſurrounds the town ſtanding on a lower hill 
From one of theſe hills three miles from the town 
is a moſt extenſive proſpe& for 30 miles to the {:, 
and 40 miles inland to Surrey, The high ſtreet ke. 
gularly built ſlopes down the fide of the hill; on 
the top of which ſtands a church. On the oppoſite 
ſide lower down is St, Michael's church a modern 
ſtructure of ſquare flints, like thoſe boaſted of at Not. 
wich bridewell, but of a paler grain; the ſteps of the 
town hall are of the fame. Though there were no 
apparent tokeps of the walls in Holland's time the 
piers of the weſt gate of the town remain, built pro. 
bably by John eighth earl Warren t. Edward III. 


Who granted the townſmen murage for five years 


to repair the walls, as Henry III. had done 70 
years before at the deſire of his grandfather. A 
gold floren was found among the foundations“. 
The caſtle gate with two towers is entire; with- 
in at the ſouth-weſt corner is a high keep with 
a building that had four hexangular towers dimi- 


niſhing upwards with a ſet-oſf in the middle like the 


Pharos at Dover. From it extend immenſe earth. 
works with two ditches; on the inner bank are ſome 
ruined walls. Theſe works at their north-weſt cor- 


ner take in a ſmall long oval camp, whoſe north and 
weſt ſides they fortify: but the north ſide being de- 
fended by a marſh is ſingle trencht; the eaſt and 
ſouth fides retain their original forms diſtin& from 


the later works, the former barely traceable in 
meadows, the latter very high: a garden and almſ: 
houſe are in the ditch. The eaſt ſide of the great 
incloſure is loſt except a little to be traced in the 
meadows, where it falls into the little camp. At 
the north-eaſt corner is another high keep, on which 
is a piece of a flint wall. The double keeps, called 
in old writings Braymounts, are peculiar to this 
placeb. Between the two keeps is a bowling green 
and timber-yard, and the weſtern rampart is cut 


through hy à road leading to the downs through a WM 
ploughed field called Wallins, q. d. Wall end, where 

tradition ſays a bloody battle was fought with the | 
Danes, who were defeated, and their king or captain 


Magnus ſlain. The ſmall camp above deſcribed may 
have been made on this occaſion prior to the erec- 


tion of the caſtle by earl Warren who died 1089. 
Within this camp, about the middle of its longeſt | 


diameter, ſtands St. John's church, of great anti- 


quity, the ſtones in ſome places laid herring-bone | 
| faſhion as in Guilford caſtle *© Since Mr. Camden's 
time it has been repaired, and is now in uſe: the | 
ſquare weſt tower has four tall pointed arches cloſed 
up, and ſeems to haye been higher; the caſt part of | 
the church is down. In the ſouth wall is the in- 
ſcription in memory of Magnus on two ſemicireles | 
of 15 ſquare ſtones as here divided, ver) different 


in every reſpect from Camden's copy, though his 


reading, except in two words, prudentioſ for ſe moribus, | | 
is right. The four firſt and the twelfth ſtone ſeem } | 


4 
of modern cur, to replace the older broken or loſ 


* Watſon's Hifg. of the earls of Warren. | 1 1 | 1 
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M. Rowe, ſteward to Edward lord Bergavenny three ſtones now in that of Southover, on one of 
om 1597 to 1622, whoſe colledions for a hiſtory which is a biſhop's mitre and pall, and TADE in 
f this town are in the hands of George Medley, old characters, perhas for Theobaldus archiepiſcopus 
45 or Buckſted place, ſays the church was rebuilt dedicavit eccl:Jiam : on another the arms of Warren, 
1578, and that this inſcription then over the arch and on the third a roſe and ducal crown. This 
detween the nave and chancel was removed and town has three ſuburbs, Sout hover; W:/teut, and 
made up as at preſent. A handſome croſs on q_ Ga. This laſt ſtands under a chalky cliff, under 
bare ſtone removed ſrom the belfrey is now with- which the riyer Ouze glides in 4 very romantic mau— 
4 the circle. Both theſe are engraved Pl. XII, ner, forming large marſhes on its ide next the towp. 
fg. 3, 4. with a ſketch of the church fig, 5. The This cliff is a continuation of a ridge of downs, 
0 aoisc priory, founded here 1078 by William carl known by the name of South Down, of which Beacky 
Warren and his wife Gundreda fifth daughter to head is the extreme point. The riyer accompanies 
William the Conqueror, was the firſt and chiefeſt of the road for about a mile, when the latter turns 3 
the order in England, the prior being grand cham- along the valley by Glynd, where biſhop Trevor had 299% 
| herlain to the abbot of Clugni, and often his vicar 4 houſe, formerly the _ of the Morleys, and ba 
| genera} in England, Scotland, and Ireland. It was built the pariſh church *, At the mouth of this > 
wlucd at upwards of C. 900. per ann, The ſcite TIver is Newhaven a ſmall port with a fortification; 


|  Newhaveny 
wis granted by Henry VIII. to Cromwell, and by and ſouth-eaſt of it Scoford, another ſmall fiſhing geatord. 
Eiabeth to Richard Baker and Richard Sackville f. town, which has the privilege of a cinque port and 
Pence it became the ſeat of the dukes of Dorſet, borough, is famons for WRIT, and had an hoſ- 
aud was burnt down in the laſt century. Of the pital dedicated to St. James. Near it on the coaſt 
ins Mr. Newton of Southover, ſteward to that fa- 8 Chinting caſtle, a camp three miles eaſt of Cuck- CRY 
mily, built his houſe. The church, which Crom- more. . 3 | 55 fk 
well demoliſhed, was a magnificent building, 150 At Malling near Lewes was a collegiate church, Mang. 
feet long and 63 feet high, with 32 pillars 18 feet ſaid ro he as old as Ceadwalla king of the Weſt 
high and 10 feet diameter, the walls 10 feet thick: Saxons wha died 688. The archbiſhops of Canter- 
the ſteeple 105 feet high reſted on eight pillars 42 bury were patrons, and it was valued at +45 12 8. 
feet high and 13 in diameter: the choir ſeems to and had a dean and three prebends Te 92 80 
have been 30 feet higher than the nave: on the On the top of Mount Gaburn celebrated by Mr, Mount Cas 
futh fide of the altar were five chapels. Seven- Hay is a circular 8 eee, 
teen men were employed to deſtroy this noble pile, Laughion in this neighbourhood is the ſeat and Laughton, 


whoſe walls they brake and cut, propping as they burial-place of the Pelhams, who thence take the 
went along. All that now remains within the walls, title of baron Pelbam of Laughton“. On their 
which include near 40 acres, are the ſhells of ſome houſe there is in brick their creſt, a buckle, and this 
zpartments, a cloiſter with rude maſſive vaulted inſcription; | | | 
rools like caverns, the fide of the hall, under which W. P. lan de grace , « + 34 fut cet maiſon , . 

runs a clear ſtream, an oven 17 feet wide, and the _ . we 55 

piers of the gate with the pollern with cluſtered referr ing to fir William Pelham who died 1538, 

wund pillars of Suſſex marble, ſome adorned with Halland, the ſeat of the late duke of Newcaſtle, 

mil-head quatrefoils, In the chaprer-hoyſe were now belonging to lord Pelham, is gone to ruin. | | 
monuments for the founder, his wife, and ſon 1135. Firle place, the ſeat of lord Gage, and Glynde File. 
William earl of Moreton and Surrey 3240, and his place belonging to lord Hampden in this neighbour- Glynde, 
great nephew 1375, and doubtleſs others of the fa- hood are both large piles of building. The firſt is 

aily, Gundreda's tomb-ſtone came to light 1775, the moſt conſiderable. From a terrag at Glynge 

under a monument of the Shirleys in Ifield church, there-is a fine proſpect of the country, It was a fa- 

and was reſtored by the care of Mr. Burrell to the vourite reſidence of the late biſhop of Durham, and 


- church of Sti. John in Southover, a ſuburb of Lewes. was formerly the ſeat of the Morleys. Near this 
] On it is this inſcription ; © place is a very pleaſant ſeat belonging to Thomas 
| 1 3 | Hay, eſq. late member for Lewes. At Firle were 
N P34 ia reda, ducum, decus Evi, nobile germen, found 1768, two ſkeletous, lying eaſt and weſt, one 
ntulit ecclefiis Anglorum balſama morum: | 
. TIP : | 264 at the feet of the other; a ſmall helmet on the head 
t lartſ is or tha] 29 2 + © * s & : . , 
FVV 2 of the firſt. Juſt beyond this village the fine pro- 
1 Vt miſeris, fuit ex pietatęe Maria. e Cf.. 33 
4 Pars obiit Marthe, ſupereſt pars magna Marie, 33 . 
f 0 pie Pancrati, teſtis pietatis et a. ops Alafriſton is a large village. The Star inn hy its Aldfriſten, 
eren tu erden: de marrem ſtyle and ornaments has the air of a manſion or re- 
Sexta Kalendar = Jugii eas abs Sa ligious houſe. In the fields ſouth of the town is a 
OE WY FORT vyery large barrow 55 yards long; its greateſt length 
1 1 8 itrom north to ſouth; it js lower at the north end as 
— the abbey to the caſt north-eaſt is a large if pared down, or a ſmaller joined to it. A num— 
vunt, 8 —— 


ber of ſmaller are ſeattered about the ſteep downs. 
The chief are bell faſhion, ſome are ſingle, others 
double, others treble. In a circular one was found 
1763 a human ſkeleton contracted; the head to the 
welt in a bed of chalk. In the middle under a py- 


Lewes once contained at leaſt 12 pariſh churches, 
wu reduced to fix. It is ſuppoſed with the ſub- 
ubs to contain about 7009 inhabitants. Here were 
uo hoſpitals and a houſe of Grey friars s. St. 
nmes's hoſpital changel is now a ſtable 34 feet 


ak ramid of flints was an urn of unbaked clay rndely 
U 0 I * , 
us. In the ſteeple of the priory church were ornamented from the verge, holding a gallon of 
* Ih, b | | | 
d 5 4 Tan. 2. g Ib. 4. | | 
Trek *ccount under his view of it, "of. i Watſon's His bf the earls of Warren, 
„ Tan, 56g, i 
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bones and aſhes with about four feet of earth over one, ſome of two bricks, about 20 feet from the "(ded m 
it. There were alſo found ten different knives, iron ground, and about four or five feet aſunder. Many chimne) 
ſpikes, charcoal, a thin piece of yellow metal, beaſts ſuch layers of whiter brick or ſtones hewn in that created « 
bones, &c. On the downs hereabouts are caught form lie between the ſtrata of red, or in place of out iſſue 
the wheatears. The ſeaſon is about the middle of them, in the walls between the other towers to the - barony 

Auguſt ; and the method of taking chem is by cutting north-weſt, and in the north-eaſt tower are ſuch the you 
a turf about one foot long and one and a half broad, ſtones laid herring-bone faſhion towards the bottom. ſcended. 
in form of a T, which they lay over the hole the bird On the ſouth ſide is a moat beſides the marſh, With. carvings 
comes out of, ſtopping the other end: the bird en- in 2 ſmaller fortification moated on the north and | to ſell tk 
tering it for earth-worms 1s ſnared in a horſe-hair Welt, more ſquare, with round towers, and entered ol Geor 
nooſe at the further end. They are about the ſize by a draw-bridge correſponding with the outer gate, Francis 
of larks, but lighter brown, and have more white in and, like it, not in the centre of the weſt ſide, but and who 
their feathers. They ſell for 15. 64. a dozen freſh, more ſouth. The eaſt wall of both is the ſame, | The mo 
and 2s, 6d. potted. They come over from March and ſtands * kind of cliff, as if the ſea had, once the fie: 
to May (the females a fortnight before the male) come ap to it, though by the ſituation of the town | park ab 
grow fat in Auguſt, and diſappear in September. below i muſt have receded before that was built. ſiſted of 
Being very timid birds, the motion of a cloud will From this wall large fragments frequently roll down, round, 

drive them for ſhelter into the traps. They frequent. The lower ſtories of the towers are vaulted ; one of : nere th 


| theſe downs for a certain fly which breeds in the thoſe in the nor th-weſt tower being adorned with | Jong, an 


| Beachy bead. 


wild thyme on the, adjacent hills, and the number round arches in relief is ſuppoſed to have been the the hall 
taken annually in this diſtri alone amounts to 1840 89Vcrnor's apartment. There bo ate Roman bricks "The off 
dozen. The rump and lower half of the tail are in the inner work, and only in the north and weſt houſe 1 
white, the upper half black, the under fide of the ſides of the outer. At the ſouth-eaſt corner is 2 front be 
body white tinged with yellow, the neck inclines to ſally port. ; William, lon of Robert carl of More- | room I 
red, the quill feathers black edged with brown”. ton, rebelling againſt Henry I. that prince ſeized {table 11 
Beachy head is a promontory or frightful ridge and razed his caſtles ; but this ſeems to have eſcaped tower V 
covered with ſhort turf, turning its eaſtern chalky demolition. He gave it to Gilbert de Aquila (whoſe ing in 
ſide to Eaſtbourne. Holland ſays it is alſo called ſon Richer forfeited it by Joining Robert Courthoſe), Above. 
and then to Stephen's ſon William, who ſurrendered rooms 11 


Bieachy points and Beau cliff, for the fair ſhew, being 


Eaſtboum. 


it with Norwich to Henry II. 1158, when he re- many 9 


interchangeably compounded with rows of chalk ſtored to him all ſuch lands as Stephen was ſeiſed of | or wol! 


and flint; and is eſteemed the higheſt cliff of all the 


ſouth coaſt of England. On its ſouth point is Bel- beider de enen the N Wo * Aquila e en 
font a ſemicircular entrenchment | bold it t. Henry III. but forfeiting it, that king gave | in bric 
1 „„ it to Gilbert Marſhall earl of Pembroke, afterwards | nes, 
d town mach improved fine ir became a bathing 10 Ffir f Savoy, and laſt to his wn fon Edwarl f eg 
place. In a meadow about one mile and a half ſo rg Parr fouth f 
*-from the 8 ut gave it to John of Gaunt, whoſe ſon Henry IV. | fronts 

| by NG On a” < 5 333 brought to back to the crown. The Pelham fami- Jong, 
"AY adam ee ee bee e ly rented it of the crown till the late duke of New- | we gt 


AnDERIDA. 


P evenſea. 


Te the Andredecefire of Huntingdon, and the Mccredeſburn 
where Ella defended the Britans A. D. 4724. He 


North of it a bath 16 feet by five nine inches and two 
feet nine inches deep. Dr. Tabor? here fixed Ax DE- 
RIDA of the Notitia, and AN DpERESsIO of Ravennas, 


caſtle gave it. up to Spencer Compton on his being caſtella 
created baron Pevenſea and earl of Wilmington, taken « 
from whom it came to his nephew the late earl of | the ot 
Northampton, whoſe daughter Elizabeth now poſ- | ſandin 
ſeſſes it, with a handſome houſe juſt out of Eaft- dows, | 
bourn. Here was born Andrew Borde phyſician to } h fan 
Henry VIII.* Mr. Somner? places AnDERIDA Þ well d: 
here, and Uſher makes this the Caer Penſavel Coit } new o 


ſuppoſes its name E/burn, (with which Dr. Ward 
agrees”) and not Ea/tburn, there being no J/e/tburn 
to oppoſe it, and Mercrem may mean mar/hy *. 

Dr. Tabor thought Pevenſea caſtle © the greateſt 


i ts ET] of the Britans ; coiz or wood implying the antient | lord 1 

p and (Wc ee of Roman building to be ſtate of the county e, though now changed into a I hae 
ſeen 5 apr and intended a deſcription of it, marſhy level for the veſſels on the other ſide the I 5 185 

Its name ſhews it ſtood antiently in an iſland by the town to the river, on whoſe oppoſite bank are fine | ur 


ſea; and it makes a figure in our early hiſtory. 
Duke Bertold gave it to the abbey of St. Denis 
952. Here Swane landed 1049 when he carried 


woods continued hence to Battle, and among them S uu hi 
riſes Standard hill, on which it is ſuppoſed William "IN 


: 2 : ” fet up his 9 beireſ 
off his couſin Beorn, and murdered him. Godwin P 5 925 | 1 elrel 
and his ſon Harold ravaged it afterwards, and 15 At Hurſt Monceaus is a noble caſtle or caſtellated if the he 
away many ſhips, and three years before the earl manſion, built entirely of brick by Roger Fienen 1 ford, 
ſheltered himſelf and fleet here, . Here William of treaſurer © Henry VI. His eldeſt ſon Richard —= warrie 
Normandy landed to conquer England, as is expreſsly 8 the heireſs of lord Dacre _— Mm go” AH Thi 
marked in the Bayeux tapeſtry, which calls it Peven- title, with Precedence before the lord _ 5 of 60 
ſe*. When the ſea forſook it does not appear; but Sileſland heir male of the family *. Ei lan Ln 


there is no mention of ſhips when Rufus beſieged loſt the title, being hanged at Tyburn tor * _ 

Odo biſhop of Bayeux and Robert earl of Moreton committed by his ſervants in an affray wit a ; __ 
| his brother in it ſix weeks 1087. At preſent it is Pelham's ſervants. But his ſon Gregory Was ke — 1 

near two miles from the ſea. It is circular, incloſing by act of parliament 1 Elizabeth. His we - Wl 

ſeven acres; the principal entrance from the weſt or £97! had the barony in her own right, 8 ” x i. WM 

land fide between two round towers, in which are the Henry by Sampſon Lennard of Chevening ©: . LE 

moſt conſiderable layers of Roman brick, ſome of ſucceeded to it“. This lady and her husban 1 


n Pennant, Brit. Zool, II. 269. | o Map; | * Phil. Tianſ. No. ; BY "3 q Sax, Chron. p-. 14» 

r Horſl, 488. dee Gibſon's — to Sax, Chron, Vicks * . Lancelot ubi lob. 1 | 
» Holland, * Tan, Bib, Brit, 112, Y Rum, forts and ports. © G. 4 3 
a Dugd. I, 243» | | f | ſided a f 
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, F 4 much here and ornamented the houſe with coſtly 


himney⸗- pieces. His great grandſon Thomas was 
c 


created ear! of Suſſex 26 Charles Il. but dying with- 
x jſſue male, this laſt title became extint. The 


f | 
5 ok Dacre devolved to his two daughters, from 


the younger of whom the preſent lord Dacte is de- 
ſcended. This Thomas adorned it with handſome 
carvings by Gibbon, but by extravagance was obliged 
to ſell this eſtate, and it was lately in the poſſeſſion 


of George Naylor, eſq. whoſe ſiſter married Dr. 


Francis Hare of Chicheſter, who reſided much here, 
and whoſe ſon Francis Hare Naylor, eſq. enjoys it?. 
The moat Was drained in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the fides planted with fruit trees; and the extenſive 


uk abounds with beech trees. This caſtle con- 


ited of three courts z the firſt and largeſt cloiſtered 
wund. The hall was ſpacious, and at its upper end 
vere three handſome rooms, one of them 40 feet 


Jong, and beyond them the chapel, which, as well as 


me hall and kitchen, reached up to the upper ſtory. 


The offices were ample, and the oven in the bake- 


hoaſe 14 feet diameter. The left fide of the ſouth 
front beyond the great gate was occupied by a waſte 
room like a gallery, and ſeemingly intended for a 
{ble in caſe of a ſiege. Under the eaſtern corner 
cower Was an octagonal room formerly a priſon hav- 
ing in the middle a ſtone poſt with an iron chain, 


Above the beſt apartments below ſtairs was a ſuite of 


rooms in the ſame ſtyle, and in every window of the 
many galleries leading to them was painted the Alant 
or wolf dog, the antient ſupporter of the Fiennes 


ams. Many private ſtaircaſes curiouſly conſtructed 
in brick without any wood-work led to theſe galle- 
ries The grand ſtaircaſe occupied an area of 40 
feet ſquare. The towers on each of the gates in the 


ſouth front are 84 feet high. The ſouth and north 
fronts were 206 feet, and the eaſt and weſt 214 feet 


long. This whole ſtructure was built of brick, and 
was till the year 1777 the moſt perfect and regular 


cſtellated houſe in England. The roof was then 


taken down, and a great part deſtroyed, Moſt of 
the outward walls, towers, and gateway, are till 


ſanding. The walls are of great thickneſs; the win- 


dows, door-caſes, copings, and water-tables of ſtone. 
It ſtands in the loweſt yet dry ſpot of a fine park 
well diverſified and wooded, and commanding a fine 
new over the rich vale of Pevenſea® The preſent 
lord Dacre has 13 moſt capital drawings of it by 
James Lambert 1777. In the chancel of the church 


ae monuments for fir William Fiennes 1402, Tho- 


mas Fiennes lord Dacre 25 Henry VIII. and fir Tho- 


nas his eldeſt ſon, who died in his life times. About 


de time of Edward II. fir John Fiennes married the 
leireſs of Monceaux, as did his ſon William one of 


ford, whoſe fon fir Roger, builder of this caſtle, 
married a daughter of Holland d. | 


The Bayeux tapeſtry, which is a faithful tranſcript 


Matilda a few years after the event, ſets forth the 
Mquelt of England, from the orders iſſued to pre- 
Pare for the expedition to the battle of Haſtings, 
ſe have even the felling the trees, the building, 
anching, and victualling the ſhips, the embark- 
won, the landing the troops and horſes at Pevenſea, 
ue foragers collecting proviſions from Haſtings, the 
Cent. Mag. XLIII. 63. = : 
mewp M He dates the building : Henry VI. Old. p. 
Baitle. K Pictavienſis. 


Ib. Carte J. 386. » Ub. ſup. 


r 4/icrot eſt en Engleiz 
Que Sainte croix eſt en Franceiz: 
Et CGoderoge eſt autrement 


y 5 Comme en Francois Dex tout priſſant. 
OL, I. | 


Fff 


the heirs of lord Say, and his ſon the heir of Balis- 


of contemporary authors, and the work of queen 


o See Du Cange in voc. 


Sg "8 


quarter-maſter or camp marſhal Wadard iſſuing his 
orders, the feaſt given by William to his officers on 
their firſt debarking to animate them, the council at 


which his maternal brothers Odo biſhop of Bayeux 


and Robert earl of Moreton aſſiſted, the reſult of 
which was the throwing up entrenchments at Haſt- 
ings as there repreſented. This; the chtonicle of 
Normandy ſays, was done by ſetting up three woodetl 
caſtles which they brought over with them, and for- 
tified with trenches. It adds that the duke gave 
orders that all his ſhips ſhould be percex & effonarez; 
bored and ſunk, or as Wace expreſſes it, depechiez, 
a terre traites, & perchies; which it is ſuppoſed aroſe 
from William's ſaying that the ſea behind them took 
away all hopes of retreat, meaning becauſe of Harold's 


ſhips to the number of 700. Theſe muſt have been 


boats. The chronicle of Battle f is the firſt who men- 
tions their being burnt; None of the Norman writers 


ſpeak of it. Gemiticenſis® ſays William took Pevenſea 


and Haſtings, and placed garriſons in them to ſecure 
his retreat. The tapeſtry next repreſents the ravag- 
ing the country, and burning the houſes, which Pic- 
tavenſis particularly mentions ; the news of Harold's 
marching to meet him, the marching of the troops 


out of Haſtings headed by the duke followed by his 
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ſeneſchal and ſtandardbearer. He aſks his ſcout 
Vitalis if he had ſeen Harold's army, and Harold is 
alſo informed of his advance. The duke harangues 


and draws up his men, and the battle begins. Many 


are ſlain on both ſides, and among the reſt Lewine 
and Gurth, brothers of Harold, which hiſtory ſays 
fell after him, though here before him. The Nor- 
mans, entangled and ſlaughtered in an old entrench- 


ment, which was after called Malfaſſedi, and diſ- 


heartened by earl Euſtace, who with his 50 men was 


retreating k, are rallied by Odo and the duke. The 


fight is renewed, Harold flain, and his men routed, 


The Norman troops appear to be chiefly cavalry, 
and the Engliſh foot and archersl. The French 


hiſtorians give the name of Senlac to the ſpot where 


the battle was fought, and where Battle abbey was 
afterwards founded®. The chronicle of the abbey® 
calls it Hethelande, and adds that it was ſince called 
Battle. Afterwards the ſame chronicle calls it 
Herſte. Mr. Camden miſtakes Epiton for Epitumium, 
a word peculiar to Ordericus Vitalis, who uſes it 


twice for a feld, and makes the Conqueror on his 
death bed ſay that he had conferred the duchy of 


Normandy on his ſon Robert © antequam in epitimio 
„ Senlac contra Heraldum certafſem?,” and Orde- 
ricus expreſsly calls the field of battle where Wil- 
liam erected a church to the Trinity Senlac a. The 


Engliſh cry was Alierot and Goderode, which Wace 


explains Holy Croſs or Rood, and God Almighty r. 
Battle conſiſts of one principal ſtreet running up 
the hill, on whoſe top is the abbey; the gatehouſe 


of rich Gothic work now ſerving for a ſeſſions houſe 
fronting it. What the firſt lord Montagu, whoſe fa- 
ther fir Anthony Brown bought it of the firſt grantee, 


built here is now the moſt ruinous part of the abbey, 
being only the ſhell of a ſuite of rooms at the ſouth 
end, with two towers at the eaſt end, which were 
ſtanding when Buck's view was taken 1737, but are 


Battle. 


now down. The lofty abbey hall above fifty paces 


long is open to the top, the carved roof of Iriſh oak 


having been carried by the late lord Montagu to 
Cowdry; the light arches of the weſt end of the 


© Mr. Groſe's account under his four views. 


500. t Mon. Ang. I. 311. 2 P. goo. bd p. 201. 
| f Lancelot ubi ſup. x11. 9 8 
? VIII. 659, 4 P. 505. 
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Aſhburnham, 


_ caſtle. Sir John rebuilt the pariſh church, and with 


R E 
cloyſter and the infirmary remain : the reſt is ſtables 
ſupporting a granary once the dormitory. Its chapel 
is now a library. 'The kitchen had five fire-places 
and was arched at the top. The abbey church ran 
north from hence, having two lofty welt towers. The 
high altar ſtood on the ſpot where Harold's body and 
ſtaudard were found, which is juſt at the eaſtern white 
gate of the yard wall : the foundations were not long 
ſince removed, the ſcite having ſerved for a burying 
place for the catholics. The late lord Montague ſold 
this eſtate to ſir Thomas Webſter, whoſe grandſon fir 
Godtrey is preſent proprietor. It was dedicated to 


St. Martin, and filled with Benedictine monks from 


St. Martin's abbey at Marmontier in Normandy, of 
whom the founder intended 140, but provided for 
only 60. The abbot was mitred and exempt from 


epiſcopal juriſdiction. It was valued at the diffolu- 


tion at J. 880. per ann*. Here were kept the Con- 


queror's {word and coronation robe, and that curious 
roll of the Normans who came over with him. This 
was ſeen by Leland, in the firſt volume of whoſe 


Collectanea it is printed: but fir William Dugdale 
fays all the copies are erroneous by tranſcribing, or 
by the fraud of the monks who enrolled in it any 
benefactors or eminent perſons*. It ſeems to have 
been loſt at the ſuppreſſion. In the pariſh church, 
which ſtands juſt without the abbey wall, is a monu- 


ment of fir Anthony Brown and his wife 1541, and in 


the yard a coffin-faſhioned tomb with a croſs thereon. 
The vicar is dean of Battle. The town is at preſent 
remarkable only for making the beſt gunpowder. 

The Aſhburnhams of Aſpburnbam are as old as the 


Conqueſt when Bertram was governor of Dover 


his younger brother was a great ſufferer for their ad- 
| herence to Charles I. His grandſon and nameſake 


Breede, 


was created baron Aſhburnham 1689, and his ſecond 
ſon William earl 1730, whoſe ſon John is the ſecond 


and preſent earl. His ſeat here is one of the fineſt 
in the county 
improved by the preſent earl. Mr. Brown has ſhewn 


his {kill in ornamenting the ground. The park and 


grounds are very extenſive. | | 
North- eaſt from hence lies Breede, the court where- 
of is a branch of that of Battle, and has the ſame pri- 


vilege and proceſs: the lands in this maner deſcend 
Here is a 


according to the cuſtom of gavelkind. 


kind of court kept every three weeks, where actions 


5 Hotteham. 


Michelham. 


Hallings. 


between man and man are tried, ard the officers ex- 


empted from attending aſſizes or leſſons '?, 
At Hotteham or Otheham near Haylſbam, was a 
Premonſtratenſian abbey, founded by Ralph de Dena 


t. Henry II. removed to Begeham t. John u. 


At Michelbam was a priory of Black canons, founded 
by Gilbert de Aquila t. Henry I. valued at C. 160. * 
Haſtings is a middling market town and borough, 


on an eminence near the ſea, and ſtill gives name 


. to a rape, though its port is much declined, and the 


inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing. Tradition ſays 


that the old town of Haſtings is ſwallowed up by the 
ſea. The preſent lies between a high cliff to the 


ſea and as high an hill to the land, having two ſtreets 


extending in length from north to ſouth, and in each 


of them a pariſh church. The haven, ſuch as it is, 


being fed by a poor ſmall rill, is at the ſouth end of 
the town. The pier made of timber being carried 
away by the ſea the town fell to decay, and the 


- fiſhing, which is plentiful along this ſhore, was diſ- 


uſed by reaſon of the dangerous landing: for they 
are forced to work their veſſels by a capſtern or 


crane, Queen Elizabeth 1573 granted a contriby- 


e 


It has been greatly enlarged and 


N J. 


tion towards making a new harbour, which waz 8 
gun, but quickly embezzled. Much fiſh is however 
ſtill caught here, and ſent up to London y, Th, W 
ined caſtle ſtands north from the town on a rock ih. 
cloſing ſomewhat more than an acre, Henry III. 
gave it with the rape to his ſon Edward, afterwards 
to Peter of Savoy, and to John de Dreux eat of 
Richmond, ſon to the duke of Bretagne, upon cer. 
tain exchanges of lands pertaining to the honour of 


Richmond, which Peter of Savoy had made over for 


the uſe of the prince. Long after whom the 
dukes of Bretagne by adhering to France loft their 
lands in England, Henry IV. granted it to fir John 
Pelham, who conveyed it to fir Thomas Hoo, and he 
to the Haſtings family, who recovering it after the 


forfeiture of William lord Haſtings conveyed it to 


the Pelhams, of whom Thomas the preſent lord Pel. 
ham now enjoys it, Here was t. Richard I, a priory 


of black canons, removed to avoid the ſea, valued at 


4.51. 95. 5d.* and in the caſtle a collegiate chapel, va. 
lued at £.6.* William the firſt lord Haſtings, buried 


at Windſor, left a ſon Edward, whoſe ſon George was 


created earl of Huntingdon 21 Henry VIII. and from 
him Francis the preſent and 1oth earl is deſcended, 


Between Pevenſea and Haſtings is Beckeſhill, a Peck 


place much frequented by fir Richard biſhop of Chi- 


cheſter, who died there ®. Below this Bulverbithe, yu 


whoſe church was roofleſs in Holland's time. Fa- 
bulous tradition derives its name from a bull's hide 
Which being cut into thongs by the Conqueror reached 

to Battle: whereas it had its name before his times. 


te together fell to a very ſore and manifeſt ruin by 
ce reaſon of the olde rages of the ſea, and totally in 
© the time of the aforeſaid 6 or 7 years. In the 
* ſpace of the aforeſayde yeres the people made ſuit 
* to king Edward I. for remedy and a new plot to ſet 
et them a town on:“ which he gave them, “ and ſo 


ce there was ſeven ſcore and ten acres limited to the 


* new town, whereof part is in the kings mede with- 
e out the town, and part in hanging of the bille. 
«© The king ſet to his help in beginning and walling 


New Winchelſea, and the inhabitants of Old Win- 


* chelſey took by little and little, and builded at the 
cc new town, ſo that within the 6 or 7 yere aforeſaid 
ce the new town was metely well furniſhed, and dayly 


years were expired it was twice entered by ene- 
e mies, firſt by Frenchmen, and ſecondly by Spa- 


© niards, that entered by night at Fareley where the Fa 


* high ſteple is about three miles from Winchelſea, 
© at which invaſion the town was ſpoiled and ſcant 


c ſyns cam into the priſtine ſtate of wealth: for the 


cc common voice is that at that time were twenty al- 
& dermen in the town merchants of good ſubſtance, 
« Within the walls be two pariſh church, and there 
« were two houſes of friers, grey and black“. An 
hoſpital at, Pleydone in the pariſh*. “ Without the 
town a pariſh church longing to the liberty of 
% Haſtingsf,” The new town was endowed with the 
ſame privileges as the old, namely thoſe of rhe cinque 
ports to which it belongs as one of the antient towns; 
but the ſea, which had before ſwallowed up the old 
town, left the new before it was finiſhed. It (till 
ſends two burgeſſes to parliament, though the elec- 
tors are but few, and the market and trade loſt. Lia 
graſs which grows in the ſtreets, though payed 8 
quently, jo C. 4. a year, and little more = 
the ſkeleton of a regular and handſome town remains. 
The ſtreets ſtand all at right angles, and 
into thirty-two quarters as they are called. 


are divided 


The 


Willis, Mit, Ab. Tanner, 5 50. Holland. 11 8. 15 v Tanner, $99: Ib. 
* Ib. 562, Holland. * Tan. 560. Ib. 555. v Holland, 
« Lel, VI. 58. Tanner, 564. >= 0 "Tak eee | f Tel, ib. 
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me work of three gates is yet ſtanding, and a num- 


ber of fine vaults formerly uſed for warehouſes, 


10 The chancel of St. Thomas's church is 


now the only pariſh church in the town, in which are 


the monuments of three croſs legged knights, one of 


whom has the arms of Oxenbridge, antiently a fa- 
ni of repute here, and heirs to the Alands, who 
ire alſo buried heres. In St. Leonard's church was 
an image of that ſaint with a vane in his hand, which 
thoſe who wiſhed for a fair wind ſet to the deſired 
point, and made a handſome offering. 


kept out by expenſive works, two miles north-weſt 


years a caltle called Camber, built by Henry VIII, 
1639 Or 1540 at the expence of Z.23000, It is cir- 
cular, and faced with ſquare ſtones on the plan of 
hers built in the ſame reign, with one large round 
ver ſerving as a keep ſurrounded by an aſſemblage 
of ſmaller of the ſame figure connected by ſhort 
euctains b. © The name of the Finches hath been in 
& antient time in eſtimation in Suſſex about Win- 
« chelſey, and by all likelihood roſe by ſome notable 
« narchaunte of Winchelſey!'“ This town gave 
itle of counteſs to Elizabeth wife of fir Thomas Finch, 
nd daughter and heir to fir Thomas Heneage, knight 
de was before created counteſs Maidſtone, and 
as ſucceeded 1633 by her ſon Thomas; he 1634 by 
his fon Heneage ; he 1689 by his grandſon Charles; 
he 1712 by his uncle Heneage; he 1726 by his half 
brother John; he 1729 by Daniel earl of Notting- 
| han, grandſon of fir Henry Finch, lord chancellor, 


To Daniel in 174, ſucceeded his ſon and nameſake, 
who dying 1769, was ſucceeded by his nephew 
 Garge, 8th and preſent earl. 5 


a Franciſcan friar of Saliſbury 1326*, 
At ſome diſtance from hence is Selſcombe, where, 
a5 in ſeveral other parts of this county, are mineral 


ad as ſtrongly impregnated **. | 
ofa very ſteep cliff commanding an extenſive view 


an ill kept building, too large for the preſent 
wnber of inhabitants. On the edge of the cliff is a 
null modern battery to annoy privateers, and behind 
tres tower, a ſquare building now a gaol. On 
the north fide of the principal ſtreet is a chapel be- 
ming to the Auſtin friars ſettled here in or before 
llereign of Edward III, The weſt gate of the town 
us two round towers, as all the gates in this county 
al Kent, It is a corporation, market, and borough 
WM, having a free ſchool and a charity ſchool l. It 
formerly been one of the beſt harbours between 
hnſmoutli and Dover, but is now, by the ſpreading 
the river Rother, whoſe waters have not force 
ficient to repel the ſand brought in by the ſea", 
bchcaked with ſand that ſeveral ſucceſſive acts of 
klament paſſed in its favour had no ſucceſs, till 
729 a new harbour was opened wherein veſſels of 
Wore 360 ton burden may ſafely ride. | 
— Winchelſea and Rye belonged to the abbey 
"amp in Normandy, till Henry III. gave that 
70 in exchange the manors of Cheltenham and 
"er in Glouceſterſhire, and other lands; aſſign- 
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ely for a cambrick manufacture, which did not 


on the level relinquiſhed by the ſea, which is 


of the town, and half a mile welt of the ſea, ap- 


and fourth ſon of Elizabeth counteſs of Wincheſter. 


Winchelſey gave birth to Robert archbiſhop of 


Caterbury, who died 1813, and his kinſman John, and creſt of Dalegrig are over the great gate, in 


wers of the ſame nature with thoſe at Tunbridge, _ 
Re is a tolerably well built town, on the north fide 


of the harbour to the ſouth and eaſt. The church 


here is the county gaol. 


i in Gent. Nag. ob 404, T his, in Sanby's view of it in the Virtuoſis Muſeum, pl. 106, is miſcalled an abbey, 
ridge, p. 259. See fir Thomas Greſham's Journal, 
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ing this reaſon that the abbots and monks might not 
lawfully fight with temporal arms againſt the ene- 
90 of tne aun. | 3 
In the neighbouring pariſh of Eft Guilford; the 
utmoſt bound of Suſſex eaſtward, a peculiar way of 
tithing their marſh lands obtains, whereby they pay 
only three-pence an acre to the rector while in 
paſture, but if ploughed five ſhillings **. 
Robertsbridge, alias Rothersbridge, was a Ciſtertian 
abbey, founded 1176, valued at J. 248. per annum, 
granted at the diſſolution to fir William Sidney, and 
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ſince belonging to the earl of Leiceſter, who cons 


yerted its remains into a farm houſe b. 
Ar Rotherfield was a cell of monks from St Dennis 
in France b. | 


At Mayfield, ſeven miles from Tunbridge, are large 


Rothersfield, 


Mayfield. 


remains of a palace of the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, of whom Mepham, Strafford, and Iſlip died 
there 1333, 1348, 1466. The eaſt end is a farm 


houſe, and on one of the chimney-pieces is 1371. 


They ſhew here Dunſtan's tools 24. Thomas May 


the poet, tranſlator and continuator of Lucan, and 


author of other pieces both in proſe and verſe, was 


born here 1595, and died 1650. Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham had a capital manſion here, one room in which 


Elizabeth often viſited this place. It now belongs to 
the Baker family which was formerly very conſiderable 
in theſe parts. North of Mayfield is a circular camp 


called Stockbury. 


Bodiham caſtle paſſed from the Dalegrigs by mar- 
riage to fir Thomas Boteler lord Boteler of Wem. 
From him it went to the Lewkenors, and then to the 


was called the Queen's chamber, and the furuiture 
of which was eſtimated at £.7553. 10s. 84." Queen 


Stockbury, 
Bodihams 


earl of Thanet, from whom it was purchaſed by the 


Powels, who fold it to fir Thomas Webſter, bart. 


to whoſe heir it ſtill belongs. It ſtands in a bottom, 


and is ſurrounded by a large deep moat. The arms 


which the iron portcullis is yet intire *. 8 
Beigbam abbey in Frant pariſh, part in Kent, part 


in Suſſex, was founded by Robert de Turnham 
1200 for Premonſtratenſian canons, diſſolved by 
Wolſey 17 Henry VIII. though valued: at . 152. 


| Bei gham. 


per annum. It ſtands pleaſantly between two branches 


pairs, and the monuments of abbots, &c. in the 


of the river Tun in the gardens of John Pratt, eſq. 
The roof of the church has been taken off for re- 


choir are left expoſed. On the left hand near the 


gateway ſtands a pollard aſh ſeyeral yards in girth as 


old if not older than the abbey, and ſuppoſed to be 


the largeſt extant *, | 5 
Horſham is a conſiderable market and borough 


town with a fine church, and a well endowed free- 


ſchool. The aſſizes are ſometimes held here, and 
At Sele, by Horſham, is a priory alien, founded by 
William de Braioſe 1075, made denizon 19 R. II. 
valued at J. 26. 65. 9d.* Some few remains ſubſiſt. 
At Ruſpur north of it, on the edge of Kent, was 
a nunnery valued at C. 39. 135. 7 d.* . 
Eaft Grinſied is another market and borough town, 


where the aflizes are generally held. It has an hoſ- 


| Horham, 


Sele. | 


Ruſpur. 


EaſtGrinſted, 


pital founded by Robert Sackville ſecond ear] of 


Dorſet t. James I. for 31 poor perſons. It was an- 
tiently parcel of the honor de Aquila ). Near it is 
Ridbrooke a ſeat of lord Abergavenny. ks 
In Waterdown foreſt is Eridge, where was a ſeat of 
the lords of Abergavenney : The craggy rocks rifing 


Tan. Bib. Brit. 778. 13 G. 


| Mag. Brit, 501. 
G. Tanner, 558. 


P Tanner, 540. 


5 Groſe's account under his two views of it. 


lb. 560. 7 Holland. 
up 


u Tanner, 55 2. 


Kidbrocke. 
| Eridge. 
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Buckhurſt, 


Brumble: y. 
Bux ſted. 


Sheffield 


Place. 


Fletchinge 


having a court baron and court leet. 


R E 


up ſo high as if ſporting nature had there purpoſed 
a ſea . Buckhur/t in Mithiam pariſh is the antient 
eſtate and burial place of the Sackvilles: to whom it 
gave title of baron. Their manſion houſe here is 


called Stoneland, now the ſeat of lord George Sack- 


ville Germaine. | | 
Bramblety near Eaſt Grinſted is a ruin, and be- 
longs to the Biddulph family. Sy 


Buxſled place, a handſome pile of building and 


well ſituated, is the ſeat of George Medley, eſq. 
Sheffield place in the pariſh of Fletching, the ſeat 
of John Baker Holroyd created baron Sheffield 1780, 
gives name alſo to the hundred of Danebill-Sheffield, 
The following 
manors lie within the leet of this hundred or manor 
which appoints one conſtable and 13 headboroughs: 


Tarringe Neville, Fletchinge, 
Hendal, Short, 

Worth, Tarringe Camois, 
E. Barkham, Tarringe Peverell. 


This hundred or manor was granted by the Con- 
queror to his half-brother Robert de Morton earl of 


Mortaigne and Cornwall 1068. | 
The houſe is very large and pleaſantly ſituated in 


a beautiful and extenſive park, midway between Eaſt 


Grinſted and Lewis. The entrance into the park 


is under a large Gothic arch ſhaded by great trees. 


The gardens contain upwards of an hundred acres. 
The firſt foundation of the houſe is not known. It 


formerly conſiſted of two quadrangles ; but great 


alterations having been made there are few traces 
of the antient building, It has lately been enlarged 


and a conſiderable part rebuilt by the preſent owner 


in the Gothic taſte, with a beautiful chapel window; 
and in a Gothic frize which goes round the houſe 
are introduced the arms of the poſſeſſors of the lord- 


ſhip from the Conqueſt to the preſent time“. 


Timber grows remarkably well in theſe parts. In 
1771 two oak trees in Sheffield park, whoſe tops 


were quite decayed, ſold ſtanding at the riſk of their 


being unſound for J. 69. They contained upwards 
of 23 loads or 1140 feet of ſquare timber. The carriage 


of them to the water ſide, only nine miles on a good 
turnpike road, coit upwards of C. 30. Each tree 
was drawn by 24 horſes on a low carriage made 

for the purpoſeand travelled only four miles and a 
half a day. They were floated from Landport near 
Lewis to Newhaven, where they were with difficulty 


embarked for the uſe of the navy at Chatham, 
Though theſe parts abound with timber there is 
much good corn land, 
duced a fine breed of ſheep and cattle. The roads 
in general are greatly improved. | 


Fletchinge church has a handſome ſpire, and in 
it is a monument for Richard Dalynryge lord here 
t. Edward IV. The living is in the gift of lord 
Sheffield. | 


The diſcovery of a Roman military way about 


two years ago on St. John's common, and in the en- 


cloſed lands adjoining in the pariſhes of Kymere and 
Clayton, which has been fince been dug up for the 
materials to mend the turnpike road from London 


through Cuckford to Brighthelmſton, confirms the 


opinions of Camden, Stillingfleet, and other anti- 
quaries, who fix the Portus Adurni at Aldrington 
near Shoreham, which, for want of ſuch a way be- 


4 Holland. 


Robert de Morton, earl of Morton or Mortaigne and Cornwall 2 Will. 1068. Johannes de Ratinden 
_ earl of Lancaſter 35 Edw. I. 1307. Henry duke of Larcaiter 3 $ 


duke of Norfolk 2 Rich, III. 1485. Thomas 4th duke of Norfol 


Mary queen of Scots, &c, ſold it to Thomas lord Buckhurlt 14 Eliz. 1571. en I, ' 
Nevitte, ſon of Edward lord Abergavenny, and anceſtor to the ary 8 aſſed from che Abergan enny family to 
\ ugd. * 2 8. 


family, and (rom earl Delawarr to lord Sheffield. 


G 


Lord Sheffield has intro- 


Edw. III. 1362. 
the year 


N J. 


ing known, Salmon is inclined to find at Old nw 


ney in Kent. It ſeems to lead down the 
Clayton Borſtal, near where the preſent road dow 
and from thence through encloſed ground to 8. 
John's Common abovementioned, leaving the preſen 
road at a little diſtance on the left. The lands be. 
ing chiefly meadow and paſture, few remains are to 
be ſeen, as the road is not raiſed above the level of 
the ground, and the foil being clay or loam, the 
flints with which it was formed are ſunk a foot under 
the ſurface, in a bed 18 or 20 feet wide, and about 
eight inches thick (which when taken up, the earth 
and ſod is carefully laid down again); and the ſame 
method has been uſed, near the whole length of 
the common, in a ſtraight north-eaſt direaiqn: on 
leaving which, it continues its courſe into Frith 
Farm, and through a coppice, croſſes Walebridge 


bill at 


mill ſtream about a furlong below the mill, as ma 


plainly be ſeen by the flints at the brink of the 


| ſtream. From this place the ſame materials turned 


up by the plough are to be ſeen in the tilled fields 
of Holmbuſh farm, and the houſe ſtands near to if 
not upon it; from whence the direct line points 


through woods and fields, to a little eaſt of Butler; 


Green, the ſeat of Francis Warden, eſq. where it 
croſſes the turnpike road from Lewes to Horſham, 
and through the pleaſure grounds of Mr. Warden, 
and encloſed land of others, right upon Ardingley 


Church, and Wakehurſt Place, the ſeat of Joſeph 


Peyton, eſq. near to which it muſt enter, and keep 


near the courſe of the road from London, through 


Lindfield to Brighthelmſtone, as far as Celsfield 


Common; an elevated ſpot of ground in the pariſh | 


of Weſt Hothly, commanding extenſive views of the 


Downs and Weald of Suſſex, Surrey, and Kent, and | 
on which near the center is a large raiſed hillock 
of earth; but whether a barrow, or made for the 


erecting a beacon on is uncertain. If a direct line, 


as before deſcribed, was {till purſued, it would carry 
us through encloſed ground, and enter Surry near 


New Chapel, and point to the Roman camps at Bot- 


ley hill in Surry, and Holwood near Bromley in 
Kent. As few remains of flint, the materials 'with 


which the road was formed, are to be found after | 


leaving Holmbuſh farm, it is not ſo eaſy to be traced. 


The only antiquities found near it were ſome | 
broken earthen ware, and two coins, one of large 
braſs inſcribed AxToNIxNvIEIS. 
Robert Ratclyffe earl of Suſſex, and Camden's con. d 
temporary, died 1629, 5 Charles I. and was buried 


with his anceſtors at Boreham. The title deſcended 


to fir Edward Ratclyffe, grandſon and heir wale to | 
the firſt earl, but was claimed by fir Henry Mildmay, | 
couſin and heir of the half blood to the laſt earl, and 


at the Reſtoration by his grandſon ; when the barony 
of Fitz-Walter was determined to be his, but not 


the earldomb. It was conferred on Thomas lord Sa- 


with his ſon James 7671. It was again conferred 


on Thomas Lennard lord Dacre of Gilleſland ay 
and on his death becoming extinct, was revived 4 


George I. 1717 in the perſon of fir Talbot Yelverton, 


viſcount Longueville, and baron Grey of Ruthin''; | 
who died 1725, and was ſucceeded by his fon George, | 


and he 1758 by his brother Henry 3d and preſent 
earl, | 


ſt 
Ricardus Dalynryge 9 Edw. IV. 1470. John ! 


is bei is delign o 

receding his being beheaded for his deltg 

His grandſon Richard earl of Dorſet ſold it 10 Dela 
15 6. 


Ib. I. 402. 
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Rare Plants found in Suſſex. 


Agaricus campeſtris g Georgii. St. George's Muſh- 
room; in Charlton foreſt. 


Ajuga reprans (flore rubro). Bugle (with a red 


flower); in the Weald brooks. 


thum Fniculum. Finckle; at the weſt end of : 


Penſey marſh plentifully. 


Anthoceros punctatus. Spotted Anthoceros: in moiſt 


ſhady places; in Farnhurſt lane. 

Aſperugo procunibens. Small wild Bugloſs, Great 
Gooſe graſs or German Madwort: on rich rub- 
biſh ; near Boxley. 


Aſplenium marinum. Sea Maidenbair or Fern 3 ; 


about the caſtle at Haſtings. 


— Ruta nuraria. White Maidenhair or : 
Wall Rue: on old walls and moiſt chinks of 
5 Empetrum nigrum. Black berried Heath Crow or 


rocks; ; at Maxfield. 

Arropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or 8 
in Southwood near — and i in the chalk 
pits adjoining. 


Braffica orrentalis. Perfoliate Cabbage; z in hedges ; 


near God/tone and Marſhfield. 


Bryum @/tivum. Water Brium ; 0 | 
w—— hypnoides. Woolly Bryum; | on Rookſhill at 
— triquetrumy. A n; of | Goodwood, 


Triangular Bryum; | : 

Fromus /quarroſus. Corn Brome gras; in fields near 
Marſhfield. ADE 

Bipleurum tenuiſinum. The leaſt Hare's-ear 3 on 

the ſhore at Peit and by the brook which runs 
by the Caſtle at Haſtings. 

Campanula hederacea. Tender Ivy leaved Bell flower: 
in moiſt ſhady places; near Bh, Mar foield, 
and elſewhere. 

Ceratophyllum demer/um g ſubmerſum. A variety 


of horned Pondweed; in the road from Chiche/- 
ter to Selſey, in the decks: 


Cielidonium glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy: on 
ſandy ſea ſhores : near Bogner rocks. 


Cheranthus ery/moides. Wild Wall-flower: in oſier 


grounds; near Eaſt Grinſtead. 

Cneraria paluſtris, Marſh Fleabane; in marſhes. 

Cararia ophiogloſſoides. Black Clavaria; on Rookſ- 

Lill at Geodwood. 

Cxhlearia Danica. Daniſh Surry OY : on ſea 
ſhores ; at Cockbuſh. 

Conferya 22 Cotton Conferva; in the dtoben 
of a marſh at the Eaſt gate at Chicheſter. 

>— capillaris. Thread Conferva; in ditches 
and lakes in Sel/ey iſland. 

— elongata, Pointed Confervaz on ſubmarine 

-Tocks and ſtones, common. 


— gelalingſa. Frog ſpawn Conferva ; ; inawell 


at Chicheſter. | | 
>= fellucida. Tranſparent Conferva ; on ſub- 
marine rocks and ſtones. 
3 polymorpha. Palmated Conferva; on Fuci 


eſpecially on the Fucus nodoſus: at Brakelſham 
anc Cootbuſh, 


rp Tape is. Rock Conferva or Sea Beard; 
OL. I. 
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Bogner rocks and in the ditches of a marſh at the 

Eaſt gate at Chicheſter. 

tomentoſa. Wool Conferva; in ditches 
and lakes in Selſey iſland, 

—— tubulyſa, Hollow Conferva ; on ſea rocks, 
ſtones and Fuci; on Bogner rocks, and at Brak- 
_ elſham and Cockbuſh, 


and lakes in Selſey iſland, 
Cratœgus Aria. White Beam-tree : in the ve on 
' the ſides of the Downs. 


Dianthus prolifer. Limewort; in ſandy —_ and 


paſtures ; in Selſey iſland. 
Droſera longifolia. Long leaved Sun dew or Roſa ſo- 
lis in the Weald brooks. 


Crake berries; on the brinks of the peat pits 
near the Weald brooks. 

Epilobium anguſtifolium. Roſebay Willow-herb; in 
Charlton foreſt. 

Erica cinerea. Fine leaved Heath: on dry 3 
and in woody places; at Bright helmſtone, 


Eriophorum vaginatum. Hare s tail Ruſhz in the 


Weald brooks. 


Frankenia uit. Smooth Sea Heath; in ſea . bf 


of a clay ſoil, frequent. 

—— pulverulenta. Broad leaved Sea Heath; 
on the coaſt between Bogner and Brighthelmſtone. 

Fucus abrotanifoliis. Jointed Fucus; on the coaſt, 


ſtones. 


near Selſey iſland, _ 

canaliculatus. Furrowed Fucus: on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones ; at Delkey. 

- ceranoides g. A variety of Buckſhorn Fucus ; ö 


on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones; - at Brake!ſham 


and Cockbuſh, 
= ceranoides / lacerus. A variety of 8 
Fucus: on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones; at Cock- 
buſh. ID 
— ceranoides d. A variety of Buckſhorn Fucus : 
on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones; at Brakel/ham. 
concatenatus. Bearded Fucus; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones on the coaſt. 
—— digitatus. Fingered Fucus, on ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones; at Haſtings, 
- Filum. Thread Fucus: on ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones; at Brakel/ham and on Bogner rocks. 
—— faſligiatus, Forked Fucus : on ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones; at Brighthelmſione, 
—— furcellatus. Sharp pointed Fucus: on ſubma- 
. rine rocks and ſtones; at Brakelſham and Cocks 
buſh. 
— herbaceus. Herbaceous Fucus; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones among the caſtings up of the 
ſea near Haſtings. 
incurvus. Black Fucus or Sea pine: on ſub- 
marine rocks and ſtones on the ſhore, plentifully. 
6g | | Fun 


vagabunda. Spreading Conferva; in ditches | 


albidus. Wild Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks and 


ampbibius. Upright Fucus; in the marſhes 
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Fucus palnatus. Handed Fucus; on the ſhore at 


Brigbi belmſtone. 
pinnatus. Pinnated Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones, common. 


 ——— obtuſus, Obtuſe Fucus; on ſea rocks anif 


ſtones near Ha/tings. 
—— rubens. Reddiſh Fucus; in the marſhes near 
Selſey iſland. 


—— ſaccharinus. Sweet Fucus or Sea 4 
on the ſhore 


| 1 at Bright- 
— ſerratus. Serrated Fucus or Sea Ld 
Wrack. | | elmſtone. 


— ſpiralis. Twiſted Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks 


and ſtones at Delkey and elſewhere, frequent. 
Fumaria claviculata, Climbing Fumitory ; on the 
beach at Cockbuſh, = 3 


Geranium maritimum. Sea Crane's bill: on ſandy 
ſea ſhores; near Bogner rocks and at Brakeſſham. 


— — moſchatum. Muſked Craneſbill or Muſcovy ; ; 
near Arundel caſtle, plentifully. | 


_ Geum e. Water Avens; in a bog bl wile on 


this fide Chicheſter. 
Gnaphalium lutco-album. Jerſey Cudweed : on walls 
and dry places; found a mile above the firlt of 
Bogner rocks. 


Helleborus fetidus. Great baſtard black Hellebore, 8 
Bear's foot, or Setterwort; upon the Downs 


towards Chicheſter and in Southwoed near Haug h- 
./ dis Wild black Hellebore: in woods; 
about Arundel caſtle. 


Hieracium murorum. French or Golden Lungwort; | 
in woods, ou walls, and on banks of eng at 


Cu xfield. 


Hippocrepis comaſa. | Tufted Horſeſhoe Vetch; on 


the ſides of the Downs. 


Hypericum elodes. Marſh St. peter's. wort; found 


cominonly in the bruoks of the Healds. 


Jungermannia ciliaris. Fein Jungermanniaz in ditches 


at Chitheſter, 
— epiphilia, Broad leaved Jungermannia 
on Rookſhill at Goodzwead, = 


viticuloſa, Stragling Jungermannia: in 


| moiſt woods and ſhady places; about Sling/old. 
Lathyrus Jytoe/tris. Narrow leaved Peate everlaſt- 


ing: in woods and hedges; near Tena, a vil- 


lage on the Downs 
Leonurus Cardiaca. 1 on rubbiſh and 
in hedges; in Sel/ey iſland, 
Lepidium /atifo/jium. Dittander or Pepperwort; by 
the river ſide at Arundel. 


Lichen ar!iculatus, Jointed Liverwort ; | in Charlton 


foreſt. 

— calicaris. Channeled Liverwort: on rocks and 
barks of trees; about Shngfold and in Charlton 
foreſt. 


 =—— herbaceuss Green La on — and 


* trunks and roots of trees and in hedges, near 
Wakehurſt. 

— reſupinatus. Livid Lirkeivides 5 On pabbigs 

near the ſhore in Selſey iſland. 

Linum angu/tifolium, Narrow leaved wild Flax: in 


a field ar Pett on the left hand of the lane that 


leads to the ſea, plentifully. 


I. ycoperdon cervinum. Branny Puff- ball; in Chart. | 5 
Trifolium ar venſe B. A variety of Hare's 


ton foreſt. 


Malva moſchata. Jagged leaved Vervain Mallow: 


in meadows, paltures and hedges; at Delkey. 
Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound: on rub- 


biſh and on the ſides of ways; about Brie 
helmſtone. * 
Medicago ſativa, Lucern: in meadows, 
and hedges; about Brighthelmſtone, 
Mentha /ylveſtris. Long leaved Horſe mint; near a 
ſmall ſpring below Arundel caſtle. | 
Myrica Gale, Gople, Sweet Willow or Dutch Myr. 
tle ; by the Weald brooks. 
Oenanthe crocata, Hemlock Dropwort 
ditches and rivulets frequent. 


Paſtures 


310 wer 


Ophrys muſcifera g. A variety of Fly Orchis; in 


Charlton foreſt. 

Ornithogalum . Spiked Star of Beth 
hem, with a greeniſh flower; in a meadow on 
the left hand of a farm half a mile from Ci. 
cheſter South gate, plentifully. 5 

Oſmunda regalis. Flowering Fern at Oſmund royal; 


in the Weald brooks and in a vaſt bog north of 


Amberley caſtle. 


Pedicularis paluſtris (flore albo). Marſh Louſewor | 


with a white flower ; in the boggy ground be. 
low Pewdean, 

Peucedanum officinale. Hog's fennel, Sulpluirivn or 
Hareſtrong; ; * the marſh ditches about More. 

„ N. 

Peziza ſcutellata. Hairy Peziza: on horſe and coy 
dung and on rotten wood in woods and hedges; 
in a lane near Chicheſter South gate. 

Phyteuma orbicularis, Horned Rampions with a 

round head or ſpike of flowers; on the Downs. 

Piſum maritimum. Sea Peaſe :; on ſea ſhores; neat 
Haſtings. 

Pieris aquilina g. A variety of Female Fern of 


| Brakes; on the rocks by the ſea ſide, where it 


is ſometimes daſhed with ſalt water. 


Pyrola rotundifolia, Common Wines green; in 


Charlton foreſt. 


Reſed Luteola. Wild Woad, Yellow mi or Dy 
er's weed; on moiſt ground, in bye-lanes, &c. 


common. 


Rhamnus Frangula. The black bearing Alder; in 
a wood called Old Park in Barcoms near the 


brook there. 


Ricci fluitans, Floate Ricci ; in ditches ar | cu 


cheſter. 


Rubia peregrina, Wild Madder; ; in Sout hwoed near 


Haughton, 


Rubus ideus. Raſberry-buſh, Framboiſe, or Hind- 
berry; in the woods near the Weald brooks. 


Ruſcus aculeatus. Knee Holly or Butcher's broom; | 


in almoſt every wood. 


Sedum Anglicum. Mountain Stonecrop 3 ; ON the coaſt 


near Brakelſham, plentifully. 


Serapias /ongifolia grandiflora. White flowered baf- | 
= tard Hellebore; in the beach woods, plentifully. 
Smyrnium oluſatrum. Alexanders; about Arundi! Wi 


caſtle, plentifully. 


Sorbus aucuparia, The Quicken tree or Mountain WW 
Aſh; in the bog woods on the north ſide of the 1 


Weald brooks, plentifully. 


che ruins of Wl 
Teucrium Chamadrys. Germander; on the ruins 1 


Winchelſea caſtle. 


nes: | 2 
Trichomanes Tunbrigen/e. Tunbridge Trichoma A 


in wet fiſſures of rocks and ſtony places at Cocke 
_ buſh near Chicheſter, 


foil: in corn fields and ſandy meadows 3 
Brakelſham. 


foot Tre- WM 
at MW 
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A variety of the laſt: on the 


ſea ſnores; at Cockbuſh, 


Ulva articulata. Jointed Laver; on ſubmarine rocks 
Flat Laver; on Bogner rocks and 


on the coaſt at Brighibelmſtone. 
we dichotoma. Graſs leayed Laver ; on ſubmarine 


in Parbam park plentifully. 
and ſtones frequent, 
rocks and ſtones, 


at Delley. 


folium repens. White Trefoil or Dutch Clover; 
— junceum 7. 


l 


Triticum junceum. Sea Wheat graſs 
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The Kingdom of the SouTH SAXONS, 


O much for Suſſex; which was with Surrey the reſidence of the Rx; afterwards the kingdom of the 
Sourn Saxons, called in Saxon Sus feaxan- nic“, founded 32 years after the arrival of the Saxons, 
by Ella, who, according to Bede, was firſt among the kings of the Angles in all the ſouthern provinces 
ſeparated on this fide the Humber and the boundaries contiguous thereto. Their firſt Chriſtian king was 
Edilwalch, baptized in the preſence of Wulpher king of Mercia, who was his godfather, and in token of his 


adopting him gave him two provinces, the Ile of Wight and the country of the Meanvari. Three hundred 
and fix years after the foundation of this kingdom, Aldin the laſt king * flain by — it fell entirely 
under the dominion of the Weſt Saxons, 
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CA N T 1 


COME now to Kent; which county, though ſo exactly deſcribed in a work expreſsly on the ſubjeſt 
by WILLIAM LAMBARDE,a perſon of great learning and character, and fo happy in his reſearches that he 
has left very little for others“, yet the method of my deſign requires that I ſhould ſurvey this as well as the 
telt; and that I may not be ſuſpected of unfair dealing, as the Comedian * ſays, I gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to acknowledge his work for the foundation and ſource of my knowledge here. | 


Time has not yet ſtripped this county of its antient name, but, as C#far, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus e, 


dame from Caine, which in Britiſh ſignifies a Leaf , becauſe the country was antiently covered with woods. 
If I might be allowed to hazard a oonjecture, as I obſerve Britain runs out here with a large corner eaſtward, 
and find the like corners in Scotland called Cantir, and the inhabitants of another corner in that part of the 
and called by Prolemy Cantæ, and another in Wales occupied by the Cangani (not to mention the Cantabri, 


mon language with our Britans, I ſhould ſuppoſe the name given it from irs ſituation, and the rather, becauſe 
the French our neighbours uſe Canton for a Corner ©, and probably from the old Gauliſh language, it not 
being deduced from the German or Latin, which, together with the antient language, have contributed to 
form the modern French, and becauſe this country 1s called a Corner by all the antient geographers. For it 
faces France with a great angle, ſyrrounded on every fide by the Thames? mouth and the vcean, except where 
bounded on the weſt by Surrey, and on the ſouth by part of Suſſex; 5 | 


* Lambarde returns Camden's compliment by calling. him the moſt lig home Antiquary of this age, p. 9. Ed, 1596. 4to. 
b Subleſia fide» Plaut. Perf. 3. 1. 20. | | | | 


© Some copies of Diodorus read corruptly Carion. C. One MS; reads Kale by an obvious omiſſion of the,. Lib. V. p. ad 6. | 
d Bowghes or woody. Lamb. p. 9. 8 : 


bop Giblon, ſee before. 
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HE country at preſent called KEN is much manity which Cæſar formerly gave them: not to 
diverfified, being more level and woody to the mention their courage, which a certain monk ſays 
veſt, and to the eaſt riſing with gentle hills. The the Kentiſhmen poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree, that 
nbabitants divide the ſouth part along the Thames in the diſpoſition of the Engliſh army, the front was 
into three parts, or, as they call them, degrees, of aſſigned to them as the flower of the Engliſh 
which the uppermoſt on the Thames they account troops v. Johannes Sarisburienſis proves the ſame in 


beathy, being for the moſt part marſhy *, but pro- valour which our Kent diſplayed with vigour and 
Wcing moſt luxurious herbage. Almoſt the whole * perſeverance againſt the Danes, it has till the 
county abounds with meadows, paſtures, and corn “ honour of the foremoſt rank and the firſt charge in 
helds, is wonderfully fruitſul in apples, as alſo © all battles.” Malmesbury alſo celebrates them to 
| Cherries, which were brought from Pontus into EW effect: The ruſtic yet civilized people of Kent 
lay in the year of Rome 680 +, and about 120 years more than the reſt of the Engliſh ſtill breathe a 
ter into Britain. They thrive here exceedingly, * conſciouſneſs of their antient nobility, being the 
and cover large tracts of ground, and the trees © foremoſt to exerciſe acts of reſpe& and hoſpitality, 
being planted in the quincunx exhibit an agreeable “ and the laſt © to reſent injuries.” | | 
new. It has many cities and towns, tolerably ſafe But to premiſe a few particulars before I come to 
tarbours, and ſome iron mines, but the air is ſome- the places themſelves : Cæſar, on his firſt approach 
Vat thick from the vapours riſing from the waters. to our iſland, made a deſcent, and as the Kentiſh 
The inhabitants {till deſerve that reputation for hu- Britans oppoſed his landing, he could not make him- 


i; 5 | * Rumney Marſh, 7 Plin. 1 5, C. 3%, | 
hich do not appear in Lambarde or Hated, | * b anquam triaris. IT 
The Triarii were always in the rear, whence Livy VIII. 8. deſcribing a deſperate 7* ſays, Ad triarios res rediit, but as they were the 


bs omg the greateſt confidence was placed, the compariſon holds equally true of our Kentiſhmen, whatever part of the battle was 
: 8 geſt, Pont. prol. lib. I. 
| 82971 reads, ad propulſandas injurias ſerior. The printed Ed. Lond. 1596. & Francf. 1601, acrier, 


ptolomy, and others, called it Cauriuu, fo the Saxons, according to Ninnius, called it Canc-zuap-laned, 
q. d. the country of the people inhabiting Cantium, and we at preſent Kexr. Mr. Lambarde derives this 


who poſſeſſed an angle among the Celtiberians), who, as they had one common origin, ſo had alſo one com- 


* Whence Canton in heraldry for a corner, and the diſtrifts of the Helyetii are called by the French Cantones, x 1 Wy FT | 
diviſions or cantonments. Concerning the KvSilas of Hetodotus miſtaken by ſome for the Cantii of Cæſar and introduced here again by 


voſt healthy and rich; the lowermoſt rich but un- his Polycraticon ©. © In reward for that illuſtrious 
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Count of the 
Saxon ſhore. 


Warden of 
the cinque 


pol! 8. 


Kent given up 


to the Sax. 


retired into the woods. 
quent fallies, ſcirmiſhing with the Roman horſe on 


a A RET} 


ſelf maſter of the ſhore without a ſharp diſpute, In 
his ſecond expedition to our iſland, he landed his 
2rmy here, and the Britans gave him a warm re- 
ception with their horſe and chariors at the river 
Sture; but were ſoon repulſed by the Romans, and 
From thence they made fre- 


their march, but che latter had always the advantage. 
Some time after they made a freſh attack on the 
Romans, forced their way through the centre of 
their army, and having ſlain Laberius Durus a mi— 
litary tribune, retreated. with ſafety, and the next 
day annoyed the foragers, &c. as | have before“ re- 
lated from Cœſar. At this time Kent was governed 
by Cyngetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Se- 
gonax, whom Cæſar, to make it ſeem that he had 
ſubdued kings, honours with that title, though they 


were ih fact only petty princes, or noblemen of the 
firſt rank. 


Wien the Roman empire was eſtabliſhed 
here Kent was put under the governor of Britannia 
Prima. The ſea coaſt called the Saxon Shore, as was 
alſo the oppoſite coaſt from the Rhine to Xainctoigne 
had an officer from the time of Diocleſian called by 
Marcellinus Count of the ſea coaſt, and in the Notitia 
a reſpectable perſon, * Count of the Saxon ſbore in 


Britain, whoſe office was by diſpoſing garriſons at 
proper places along the coalt to reſtrain the inroads 


of the barbarous nations, but eſpecially the Saxons, 
who grievoully harraſfed Britain. He was under the 
direction of the iAlu/irious officer of foot s called Præ- 


ſentalis", who, belides garriſons at ports, aſſigned 


him for greater emergencics the cohorts called 


Fictores Juniores Britanniciani, Primani Juniores, & Se- 
cundan Juniores. His officers were a commander 
89 9 . s 

in chief of foot under the Praſental, two ac- 


countants, a ſecretary, a regiſter of ſentences, an 
adjutant or aſſiſtant, a deputy adjutant, a regiſter, 


receivers of the revenue, ſhorthand writers, and 


other inferior oflicers'. Nor do I doubt but our an- 
ceſtors imitated this plan of the Romans in appointing 
a warden or governor of the ports along this coaſt, 
commonly called Herde of the cinque ports from his 
preſiding over five ports as the Count of the Saxon 
ſhore did over nine, 1 

When the Romans quittcd Britain, Vortigern, who 
had the ſupreme command over the greateſt part of 


Britain, appointed over Kent a Guorong, that is a 
Viceroy, or Freedman *, without whoſe knowledge he 


preſently after freely gave up Kent, according to Nin- 
nius! and Malmesbury ®, to Hengüt the Saxon, to 
oblige his daughter Rowenna, of whom he was vio- 


lently enamoured. Thus was founded the firſt Saxon 


kingdom in Britain, A. D. 456, called in their lan- 
guage Cant-pana-mic, the kingdom of the Rentiſbmen, 
which, 320 years after, by the defeat of Baldred the 
i | 9 Romans in Bri ain, e a 
Vir ſpechibilis. Nie had under him 2200 foot and horſe. G. 
r [ily/lris magifter peditum. | 


+ See in Suſſex, p. 203. 


U M. 
laſt kitig, came into the power of the Weſt Sax 5 
to whom it remained ſubject to the coming of 4 


Normans . Then, if we may believe Thomas Spotle 
the monk (for no older writer mentions it), the 
Kentiſh men at Svaneſcomb (a little village where 


Suene the Dane is ſaid to have antiently had a camp) 


carrying boughs before them ſubmitted to William 
the Conqueror, on condition they might enjoy their 
original privileges inviolate, and eſpecially tha 
which they call Gavelind, By this the lands ſubject Genel 
to it are equally divided among the heirs male, or 
for want of ſuch, among the temales. By this per- 
ſons take poſſeſſion of an eſtate at 15 years of age 
and may alienate. by gift or ſale without conſent of 
the lord, By this children whoſe Parents ſuffer for 
robberies ſucceed to theſe eſtates, &c. as it is ex- 
preſſed in an old record more exactly than elegantly, 
„be county of Kent ſaith that in the ſaid county 
every one ſhall be free of this grievance ; for * 
* ſaith that this county was never conquered like the 
« reſt of England, but ſubmitted by treaty to the 
e Conqueror's dominion, reſerving all its liberties and 
“free cuſtoms antiently held and uſed 3.“ After— 
wards William the Conqucror, in order to enſure his 
poſſeſſion of Kent, which is accounted the key of 


England, appointed a conſtable in Dover caſtle, 
making the ſame perſon, according to the old Roman 


cuſtom, guardian of the ſhore, with its five ports, and 
ſtyling him Warden of the cinque ports. Theſe we 
Haſtings; Dover, Hith, Rumney, and Sandyich, 
to which are added Winchelſey and Rie as chief 
towns, and other leſſer ones as members T. Theſe 
being bound to ſerve in war by ſea enjoy many 
great privileges, being free from payment of ſub- 
ſidies, and the law of wards as to bodily ſervice, 
nor can they be impleaded except in their own towns; 
and thoſe of the inhabitants who have the ſtyle of 
baron, bear the canopy over the kings and queens 
of England at their coronation, and have a table for 
them at the king's right hand on that day, &c. The 
warden alſo, who is always one of our moſt approved 


noblemen, has the authority of admiral and other 


rights within his juriſdiction. I proceed now to the 


ſurvey of places. 


The north part of this county, as I before ob. 
ſerved, is waſhed by the Thames, the largeſt river 
in Britain, which leaving Surrey, and, by a winding 


courſe almoſt returning back on itſelf again, firſt 
viſits Deptford, a noted dock where the king's ſhips I 


are built and repaired, and where is a noble ſtore- 
' houſe, and a kind of college ; for the uſe of the 


navy. This place was antiently called We}? Greenwich, 
and upon the conqueſt of England fell ro the ſhare of "WM 


Gilbert de Mamignot, a Norman, whoſe ſon's fon 


Walkelyn defended Dover caſtle againſt king l 


1 Holy Trinitie Houſe. 


d From his conſtant attendance. 


i Princeps ex officto magiſtt i praſertalinn a parte peditum : numerarii dun, commentarienſis, cornicularius, adjutor, ſubadjuoa, regen rin, tr. 
ceptores, ſiagulares, & ritigui efficiales. Bithop Gibſon tranſlates commentarienſis a goaler, which is certainly the more common meaning in 


later writers; but as Du Cange gives inflances wherein it means notarius, I adept that, and the rather as he ſhews that C.ornicularius wu 


writer. derived tivm his t Horn, and not from a horn to found, Smgularis is by Cujacius rendered a ſhorthand writer, 


* Ad Bened. sec. Ati. in Ma.cwardo, p. 608. MS. n. Gale. 


r c. 36. He calls him King Guoirangon. 


„ De geſt. reg I. p. 4. The Saxon chronicle takes no notice of Rouenna, but ſays that Hengiſt won Kent by torce ot arms, having de- 


: 


455. 487). Saxon Chron. p. 13. 


a Sax, Chrob. Flor. Wig. A. D. 823. not 830. as Gibſon. Chron, Mailros, A. D. 824. M. Weſtin. 827. I do not ind his author? 


for ſaying that Baldred lett his kingdom to his ſon Athelſtan. 


* Malinfb. de geſt, reg. I. p. 5. fays Baldred reigned 18 years, an 


Lamb. p. 22. 308 yea's, alſo Sprot Chron. p. 97. 


| feared Vortigern in two battles at Aylesford and Crayford, where he killed four companies of the Britans, and put the reſt to flight, A. P. 1 


d chat the kingdom of Kent ſubſiſted 375 years fiom A. D. 440 


p 'This ſtory eited by Lambarde, p. 28. from Sprott is in Thorne's Chron, inter x Script. p. 1786. | nn 
Mr. Somner, iu his treatiſe on Gavelkind, præf. & p. 63. confutes this ſtory; in which he is followed by others: yet it mu wt, 


ſolled to have ſome remains in the preſent conſtitution, and it remains to be proved how this county alone came to retain à cu 
antigutly obtained all oder Britain, as now in ſome parts of Wales. G. Robinſon on Gavelkind, p. 28, 29. 
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 &ready for all you dare to infli&t on me, through the 
love of Chriſt, that I ſhould be thought worthy _ 


L into the hands of the Creator of all. While he was 


ks and left an only daugliter, who, on the 


death of hier brother, carried by marriage the fine 


eſtate called the Ponour of Mamignot into the family 
Says. eu] 1 
= ck: the Thames runs to Greenwich, q. d. 
the Green bay (Mie being German for a bay), an- 
ently famous for the Daniſh fleet lying here, and 
for the cruelty of that people to Ealphege, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, whom they put to death here by the 
maſt horrid torments, A. D. 1012. The occaſion of 
his death is thus related by Ditmar of Merſpurg, a con- 
temporary, writer * in the eighth book of his chronicle. 
4 have heard from Sewald that lamentable and 
« therefore remarkable account how a baſe band of 
«Northmen * {till under the conduct of Thurkil hav- 
« ing taken the excellent prelate of Canterbury named 
« Falphegus with other perſons, made him undergo | 
«a doſe impriſonment, hunger, and inexpreſſible 


« rorments, according to their curſed practice. He 
«through human frailty proffered them money, re- 


« queſting a ſuſpenſion of his ſufferings till he could 
« raiſe it, that if he could not by a handſome ranſom. 
« redeem himſelf from inſtant death, he might at leaſt 
« have time for confeſſion to qualify himſelf to be of- 
« fered up a living ſacrifice to the Lord, When the 
« time allowed was expired, the greedy gulf of pirates 
« ordered out the ſervant of the lord, and with threats 
« demanded the inſtant payment of the promiſed 
money. He replied, like an innocent lamb, I am 


to be made an example to his ſervants. I fear you 


not this day. Wretched poverty, not my inclination, 


© makes me ſeem to you falſe to my word. This guilty 
body, which I cheriſhed too much in this pilgrimage, 
offer to you, knowing you have it in your power to 


which you have no power, I bumbly commit that 


ſpeaking a troop of profane wretches ſurrounded him, 
collecting various weapons to diſpatch him. Their 
captain Thurkill ſeeing this at a diſtance ran up pre- 
« ſently, calling out and beſeeching them not to do ſo, 
* and offering all the gold and filver, and every thing 
* elle that he had except his ſhip, rather than they 
* ſhould fin thus againſt the Lord's anointed. This 
* mild addreſs could not check the fury of his com- 
*rades harder than iron and ſtone, nor would any 
* thing ſatisfy them but the ſhedding innocent blood, 
* which they all united to do with ox heads and 
* ſhowers of ſticks and ſtones.” The place is now 
famous for the royal palace built by Humphry duke 
of Glouceſter, and called Placentia, enlarged in a 
magnificent manner by Henry Vil. who added a ſmall 
houſe of friars mendicants, and finiſhed the tower that 
duke Humphrey began on a high hill, which com- 
mands an extenſive and beautiful proſpe& over the 
Weandering river and the verdant meads. This place 
8 greatly indebted for additional handſome buildings 
to its new inhabitant Henry Howard earl of North- 
ampton, But the greateſt glory of Greenwich is our 
brereign Elizabeth, who was born here under a moſt 
toranare planet, and diffuſed ſo much luſire of 
royal virtue all over Britain, as well as over the whole 
vorld, that words are wanting to expreſs her ſur- 
Pallng praiſe. Take, however, theſe lines of Le- 
nd the antiquary on Greenwich *. 


he died 1018. Hotfm, | | | 
10 Cypnea Cantio, in Itin. IX. 16. 


has already carried me too far out of my way. 


Liber Dunelm. | 5 
Nor manu ſignifying the Danes, C. 
» H. N. XXII. c. 2. fee Harduin's notes. 


8. | — 
Ecce ut jam niteat locus petitus; 
Tanquam ſyderee domus cathedre. 
uae faſtigia pita? que feneftira? 
Auk turres vel ad aſtru ſe efferentes ? 
Due porro viridaria, ac perennes 
 Fontes ? Flora finum occupat venu/la, 
Fundens delicias nitentis horti. 
Rerum commodus eſtimator ille, 
Ripe qui variis modis amane 
Nomen contulit eleganter aptum. 


Behold the glories of the place, 
Bedeckt with each celeſtial grace, ee 
Fit ſeat of Gods! the roofs how gay 
The painted windows” rich array, 
The lofty tow'rs that kiſs the ſkies 5; 
The bow'rs a ceaſeleſs ſpring ſupplies, 
The pardens trim, that Flora court 
To make this ſpot her lov'd reſort, 
And willing yield their royal lords 
The richeſt bounties ſhe affords. 
What ſkill theſe varied beauties plann'd 
That thus adorn old Thames's Strand, 
And, conſcious of its future fame, 
Devis'd Placentia for its name. 


I ſhall only add (that I may not ſuffer the memory 


of munificent deeds to be loſt), that William Lam- 
barde, a perſon alike eminent for learning and piety, 


built here a houſe for poor perſons, which he called 


place lies Eltham, another royal retreat, ſcarce 
three miles out of the road, built by Anthony 
Bec, biſhop of Durham, and patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
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the college of queen Elizabeth's poor. Behind this 


Elibam. 


who preſented it to queen Eleanor, conſort of Ed- 


ward I. having embezzled the eſtate of the Veſcys, to 


whom this place at firſt belonged. For this biſhop, 
«qo what you pleaſe withit. As to my ſinful ſoul, over 


whom the laſt baron Veſcy appointed to hold his 


eſtate in truſt for his baſtard ſon William de Veſcy 
then an infant, is ſaid to have not dealt fairly by his 


ward &. BY ; 
Below Greenwich the Thames burſting its banks 


has covered many acres of land, where for theſe 


many years certain perſons have at immenſe expence 
by throwing up vaſt banks with great difficulty 
hardly been able to defend the adjoining fields from 
the innundations. 
Cochlearia, or as we call it Scurvy graſs, which ſome 
phyſicians will have to be the Britannica of Pliny, by 
which name I have already mentioned it. But let us hear 
Pliny himſelf ®: © Ceſar Germanicus having puſhed 


The Breach, 


Hereabouts grows plenty of 


Scurvy graſs, 


& his camp on the other ſide of the Rhine in Germany, 


e they found on the ſea coaſt a ſingle ſpring of freſh 
© water, which made the teeth of all who drank of it 


« drop out within two years, and looſened the joints 
« of their knees. Phyſicians call theſe complaints Sro- 
cc macace & Sceletyrbe, The herb called Britannica was 
e diſcovercd to be a remedy for it, being good not only 


for the nerves and jaws, but for quinſies, the bite of 


« ſerpents, and in other caſes. The Friſians, among 
«© whom our troops were encamped, informed them of 


« jt, I cannot account for the name, unleſs the inha- 
bitants of the ſea coaſt gave it out of compliment to 
« their neighbours of Britain.“ The learned Hadrian 


Junius gives. another and more probable derivation of 


the name in his Nomenclator, which the reader may 


conſult at his leiſure ; for the mention of Britannica 


The herb 
Britannica, 


See in the B/ i. 
tiſh iſlands, de 


Armamentario 


Britannico« 


A. D. 457+ 


; C obbam. 


| Welle, 
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Darent r. 


Seven ole. 


5 Orford, 


| 


The Thames after . this confined withia its banks 
meets the river Darent, which coming down from 
Surrey flows gently not far from Seven-oke, ſaid to take 
its name from ſeven very large oaks, to Ortan-pops, 
now Otford, witneſs of the ſlaughter of the Danes 


in 1016, and boaſting a royal palace built by War- 


ham, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, for himſelf and ſuc- 


ceſſors, on ſo magniſicent a plan that his immediate 


Lu ling Hon. 


Dartford. 
C1 cc r. 


Creccanford or 
Creyford, 


Grawcſend, 


Barons Cob- 


bam, 


ſucceſſor Cranmer to avoid envy thought it adviſca- 
ble to exchange it with Henry VIII. Lalling ſlon, 
where was a caſtle formerly the ſeat of a noble fa- 
mily of the ſame name, ſtands lower on the Darent, 
which at its mouth gives name to Darentford, com- 
monly called Dartford, a large and populous mar- 
ket-rown, below which the little river. Crecc falls 
into it. On a ford of this Crercanford, now Creyſord, 


Hengiſt the Saxon, eight years after his arrival in 


Britain, fought a battle with the Britans, ſlew their 


leaders, and made ſuch havock of them as to deſtroy 


all future apprehenſions from them, ſo that he eſta- 
bliſhed his kingdom in Kent with perfect ſecurity: 
From the Darent to the mouth of the Medway 
Thames viſits only a few ſmall towns, which 1 might 
paſs over without derogating from their fame or pro- 


perties. Among them, however, the principal is 
| Graves-end, as remarkable a place as any in Eng- 
land, being the port between Kent and London, 
where Henry VIII. fortified both ſides of the river. 


Behind it a little more inland lies Cobham, long the 
ſear of the barons Cobham, of whom the laſt John 
founded here a college, and built a caftle at Couling, 


and left an only daughter wife of Sir John de la Pole, 


who had alſo an only daughter, who had ſeveral huſ- 


bands, but children only by Reginald Braybrook. 


Her third huſband John Oldcaſtle attempting inno- 
vations in religion was hanged. and burnt. Joan, 


| only daughter of Reginald Braybrook, was married 


to Thomas Brooke of Somerſetſhire, from whom 


che ſixth in deſcent is the preſent Henry Brooke, 


baron Cobham, who becauſe fortune did not an- 


ſwer all his expectations, in the tranſports of his 
paſſion rebelled againſt his moſt gracious ſovereign, 


and was condemned to ſuffer capital puniſhment, 


but lives a monument of the royal clemency. 


From Graves end a little tract called Hs, a kind 


of Cherſoneſus, runs out between the rivers Thames 


and Mcdway, a great way to the caſt in an unhealthy 
ſituation. On it is (e, a tolerably large town, ſo 
called from the cliff it ſtands on, Whether it be the 
Clives at Ho, famous for the council in the infant 


ſtate of the Engliſh church, as ſome think, I do not 


Medavay 1. 


preſume to affirm; its ſituation not being favourable 
for ſuch an aſſembly, and that Clives at Ho ſeems to 
have been in the kingdom of Mercia. The river 
Medioege, now Aſedtvay, called in Britiſh, if I miſtake 
not, Lag, (to which the Saxons added Med) has its 


| ſource in the Auderida Sylva, called the Mealde or 


dꝛooodland, occupying the ſouth part of this county 


Penſhurft. 


| Sidney family. 


for a great extent. While but a ſmall ſtream it 
paſſes by Penſhurſt, the ſeat of the antient family 


of the Sidneys, deſcended from William de Sidney 
chamberlain to king Henry II. Of this family was 


Henry Sidney, the famous lieutenant of Ireland, 


who by a daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor- 


thumberland and earl of Warwick, had Philip and 
Robert. Robert was enobled by king. James with 
the title of baron Sidney Penſburſt, and afterwards 

» necefſe babuerit. * See in Berks. 


E n iir. ES»: 


Iis grandfather Godfrey, natural fon of Richard I. 


of viſcount Lile*, It would be highly unpardonz. 
ble to omit Philip, the glory of the family, the hope Phi 
of mankind, the moſt lively pattern of virtue and the 
delight of the learned world, who loſt his life 4x 
Zutphen in Guelderland fighting againſt the enemy 
This is that Sidney whom Providence raiſed up K 
an example of our anceſtors to our age, and ag ſud. 
denly recalled to himſelf, and took from us as more 
worthy of heaven than earth. Thus does perfect 
virtue ſuddenly withdraw itſelf, and the beſt men 
are the ſhorteſt lived. Reſt in peace, Sidney, if! 
may be allowed thus to addreſs thee; we will not 
lament thy memory with our tears but our admirz. 
tion. Whatever, as that excellent writer? ſays of 
that excellent governor of Britain, whatever in thee 
was the object of our love and admiration, remains 
and will remain in the minds of men through end- 
leſs ages on immortal record. Many have ſunk in. 
glorious and ignoble into oblivion. Sidney will ſur— 
vive to the lateſt poſterity. For as the Greek poet 
ſays, Virtue is beyond the reach of Fate. 

From hence the Medway flows by Tunbridge, 
where is an old caſtle built by Richard de Clare, 
who had it in exchange for Brionne in Normandy, 


duke of Normandy, was earl of Ewe and Bri- 
onne. After a long diſpute about Brionne, Richard, 
as William Gemiticenſis* writes,“ had Tunbridge 


being meaſured round with a cord, the aid cord 
* was carried into England and Tunbridge was 
© found to anſwer to the meaſure.” The manor, as 
It is called, of Tunbridge was holden of the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury by his ſucceſſors earls of 


| Glouceſter on condition they ſhould act as ſtewards 


at the archbiſhops' inſtallation, and grant them the 
wardſhip of their children. The Medway glides 
thence not far from Mereworth, where is a houſe like y, 
a little caſtle, which came from the earls of Arundel 
to the Newilles lords of Abergavenny and le Deſpen- 
fer, whoſe lineal heir is Mary Fane, to whom and 
her heirs king James in his firſt parliament © re- 
« ſtored, gave and granted the ſtyle, honour and 


e rank of baroneſs le Deſpenſer, and that her heirs gan 


e ſhould be ſucceſſively barons le Deſpenſer for ,. 


© ever.” And now the Medway haſtes to Maidſton, Il 


which being called by the Saxons Medzeg /ton aud 
Mevpeaxzpron, I am apt to think it the VACNIAc V 
mentioned by Antoninus and called by Ninnius in 


his catalogue of cities Caer Megwad for Medwvag. 


Nor is the diſtance from hence to Noviomagus one 
way, and to Durobrovis the other, of which here- 
after, againſt this ſuppoſition. Under the later em. 
perors, as appears by the Peutinger table lately pub- 


liſhed by Velſer, it is called Mavus. Thus names Mi 
gradually alter in a courſe of years. This is a po- 


pulous and neat town and of great length. In the 
centre is a palace of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
begun by archbiſhop John Ufford, and finiſhed by 


Simon Iſlip. The other common goal of this county 


is here, and the town owes many of its privileges to 
queen Elizabeth, who appointed a mayor for its chief 
magiſtrate inſtead of the Portgreve which it had be- 
fore: which I mention becauſe this is an old Saxon 
word, and ſignifies ſtill in Germany a governor, 3 
Markgrave, Reingrave, Landgrave, &c. 


y Tacitus, of Agricola. 2 P. 300. 


pro repetione. Gibſon tranſlates ir recompence, (ed q. Repecis from repeciare (Du Can e) may fignify repair, or may ſtand tor 50 
take ae In Mon. Ang, I. 724. it is ſaid in excambium, Repane in old F ane arty 250, ſignified a meaſure of. land. cons 
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* caſtle in England given him for recompence* of Tul 


© the ſaid caſtle. They ſay the Lowy of Brionne 


Here 
falls int. 
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Here below Maidfton a little river from the eaſt 
falls into the Medway, riſing at Leneham probably the 
NogoLENUM of Antoninus, corruptly written in 
owe copies DUROLE VUM. For Durolenum ſignifies 
in Britain the Water of Lenum, and beſides the traces 
of the name, the diltance from Durovernum and Du. 
ſobrodis proves this to be Durolenum, not. to mention 
is ſituation on the Roman conſular way which for- 
merly led from Dover, as Higden of Cheſter ſays, 
-hrough the middle of Kent. | | 

In the neighbourhood at Boon Malherò has long 
reided the noble family of the Mottons, of which 


privy councellor to Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary 


: long life with reputation of great devotion and 


ſon, whom from his great experience queen Eliza- 
beih created comptroller of the houſhold “, and king 
James baron Wotton of Merlay. | 5 
This river has nothing elſe in its way rematkable 
0 except Leedes caſtle, the work of the noble Creve- 
quers, called in old deeds Crevecuer and Crepito corde. 


Bartholomew baron Badleſmer, who treacherovſly 
fortified it againſt Edward IT, who had given it to 
him; but afterwards ſuffered the puniſhment due to 


from the ſhort hiſtory of Thomas de la More a no- 
me?, © A. D. 1321 queen Iſabella came to the 


«lodge there; but ſhe was refuſed admittance, 
The king reſenting this as an affront offered to 
* him, ſummoned ſome of the neighbourhood from 


beſieged. It was then held by Bartholomew Ba- 
4 dilſmer, who had left in it his wife and children, 


" beſieged deſpairing of relief, the barons with their 
"troops came to Kingſton praying the king by the 
* biſhops of Canterbury and London, and the earl 
| *of Pembroke to raiſe the ſiege, promiſing after the 

next parliament to put the caſtle into his hands. 

" The king knowing the beſieged could not hold 
| "out long, and exaſperated at their obſtinaey re- 


fuled to hear the requeſt of the barons, and upon 
*their departure, with ſome difficulty made himſelf 
WV * maſter of the place. He hanged all that were in 
it except Badilſmer's wife and children whom he 
p "ſent to the Tower of London.” | | 


The Medway increaſed by the little river Le 
lows through rich grounds, and falling down by A 
litten caſtle, where is a beautiful houſe rebuilt © by 


in my time flouriſhed Nicholas Wotton, LL. D. 
nd Elizabeth, who having been nine times embaſ- 
{xdor to foreign princes, thrice appointed to treat of 


peace between England, France, and Scotland, cloſed 


prudence; and Edward Wotton, his brother's grand- 


Afterwards it became the unfortunate reſidence of 


his perfidy, being hanged, Take the whole ſtory. 
bleman, who lived at the time, lately publiſhed by 
« caſtle of Leedes about Michaelmas and wanted to 


* Effex and London, and ordered the caſtle to be 


© while himſelf was gone with the reſt of the barons | 
"to ſpoil the eſtate of Hugh le Deſpencer. The 


Thomas Wiat the elder, a learned knight, comes to 


1 


Ailesford, Saxon Saglerpond, by Henry df Hunting- 
don Elre*%, by Ninnius Zp:sford, who adds that it was 
called in the Britiſh language Saiſſenasg- habaile, from 
the defeat of the Saxons there, as others named it 
Anglesford to the tame purport., For Vortimer the 
Briton, fon of Vortigern, here attacked Hengiſt and 
the Saxons unawares, unable to reſiſt the ſhock and 
routed them ſo completely that they would have 
been ruined had not Hengiſt, who knew how to ex- 
tricate himſelf from the danger, retired into the ifle 
of Tanet, till that invincible ardor of the Britans had 
ſubſided, and freſh ſupplies came over from Ger- 
many. In this battle rwo generals fell on each ſide, 
Catigern the Briton and Horſa the Saxon, of whom 
the latter was buried at Hor/led not far from hence, 
and left his name to the place: the other is ſup- 
poſed to have been interred in a magnificent manner 
near Ailesford, where ſtand thoſe four great ſtones 
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Horſfed. 
Catigern's 
grave. 


with others laid acroſs their tops in the form of 


that Britiſh monument called Stonehenge, 
ſtill called by the ignorant vulgar from Catigern 
Reith coty houſe. Nor muſt I forget Boxley in this 
neighbourhood, where William de Jpre, a Fleming, 
earl of Kent, founded A. D. 1145, a monaſtery for 
"monks; which he brought over from Clarevalle in 
Burgundy: and not far from it on the oppoſite bank 
is Birling, formerly the barony of the Maminots, 
afterwards of the Says, whoſe eſtate came at length 
by females to the families of Clinton, Fienes, and 
Aulton. 5 | TE 
On the eaſt bank of the Medway (after it has 
paſſed by Halling where Hamo de Heath biſhop of 
Rocheſter built a houſe for his ſucceſſors) ſome- 
what higher up is an antient City called by Antoni- 
nus Dugo-BRVs, DuroBRive, and elſewhere more 
correctly DuroprROva or Duro-Brov x, by Bedef 
Durobrevis, and in the decline of the Roman empire, 
length of time had ſo contraſted the name that it 
was called Ro1g1s8, whence by the addition of Cear- 
xen (which our anceſtors corrupted from the Ro- 
man Caſtrum, and put for a city, toon, or ca/tle) it 


at preſent Rocheſter, and in Latin Roffa from one 
Rhoffus as Bede conjectures; though it ſeems to me 


This is 


Keith ce 
houſe. 
B oxleys 


Birling, 


Halling, | 


Durobrevis 

In the antient 
table publiſn- 
ed by Velſer, 
Roibis. 

Ceaſft ers 


came to be called Hhovecearvep, by contraction 


to preſerve ſomething of its antient name Duro- bro- 


vis. We can have no doubt of the name; ſince be- 
ſides the diſtance in the Itinerary and the authority of 
Bede, it is expreſsly called Durobrovis in the foundation 


charter of the cathedral. I would juſt obſerve, that 


in the printed copies of Bede it is ſpelt Darvervum i, 
whereas in the MSS. it is Durobrovis. It lies in a 
valley, ſurrounded on one fide with weak walls, in 
a very narrow fituation, as William of Malmeſbury * 
expreſſes it, on which account it was antiently con- 


ſidered rather as a caſtle than a city, and Bede! calls 


it a caſtle of the Kentiſhmen. At preſent it is en- 
larged with great ſuburbs to the weſt, eaſt, and 
ſouth. Ir has experienced a variety of fortunes. 


* Aula cenſar. 
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el. & Norm. P. 295: e. ee © reſtaurauit. 1 | ; 
: II. 178. Aielftrcs, e and Sax, Chron, at end of Wheloc's edition of Bede. Ailles ford, M. Weſt. | i 
;  Sathenegabail, c. 46. He only gives the two firſt names without explaining either, Egelethrep, Flor. Wore. Ethelward, p. 475. 5 | | ; | 
ford or Aglifthrop, Hollinſh. p. 80. Query if Holinſhed does not confound it with Wipedfleet, where Aur. Ambrofius, A. D. 473, deteated 
70 and Oſ.lac his ſon; the laſt the ſame with Horſa. M. Weſtm. p. 171. ez 
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; jt 
wt '2, 3. Durobrabis, Durobriſin. Horſl. Index. Durobrius, Durebrivis, Durobrivis, &c. See Weſſeling. 472. See Camden's deri- | | . 
— of v, Herts, caſtrum Rofh, i. e. Ruffaine, Roman: ſee in Devon. Dorman ceaſter, ſee in Northamptonſh. A like miſtake about | f kh 
ah 2 in Northumberland. Breviodurum is a town of Gallia Lugdunenſis. Ropibne ui in Ethelbert's charter in Textus Roffeulis, | [il jd 
. ew here civitas H Robi, alias Dorobrevia, Rofi, Doroſi, Dorofraw, from a river as in Aber fraw. MS. n. Gale. 1 
Roff teller, Rocingham, MS. n. Gale. Peuting. table. Camden ſeems to have miſtaken this for Raribis. See alſo Horll, 517. Text. bill | 
calls it Hrofbrevi, Civitas Roibi, Smith in Bede, II. 3. | HE 


"Dr ot a 
— 


il 2 3» 14. in which places he calls it cis. 
n Smith D 


1 orubrevi, p. 2, 3. In Whelo: Doruverni, a plain miſtake for Canterbury, which follows immediately under that name. 
7 88 I. 132. fu minime anguitum /ed in edito locatum. P. 4, 5. | 
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ney p; at length, by the interpoſition of Robert Fitz- 


The royal 


= . | | . Syalte = 
p Iſland from the numerous flocks of ſheep which it 


\ 
\ ' 


r 


A. D. 676, it was ruined by Ethelred = the Mercian, 


and afterwards frequently plundered by the Danes. 
Ethelbert king of Kent built a noble church which 
he made the ſee of a biſhop, appointing Juſtus the 
firſt biſhop ; but this decaying by time Gundulphus 
repaired it about 1080, and turning out the prieſts 


introduced monks; who being afterwards turned out 


were ſucceeded by a dean, fix prebendaries and ſcho- 
lars. Near the church the caſtle overhangs the river, 
ſtrong by nature and art, ſaid to have been built by 
Odo biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, But Wil- 
liam was certainly the builder of it: for we -find in 
Domeſday book, the biſhop of Rocheſter holds 
« lands in Elesforde in exchange for the ground on 
ce which the caſtle ſtands.” It is clear, however, 
that biſhop Odo in the then uncertainty of affairs 


held out this caſtle againſt William Rufus till he 
was compelled by want of proviſions not only to ſur- 
render it but to forfeit his rank and quit the king- 


dom. Of the repair of this caſtle take this account 
from the Textus Roffenſis s. King William II. 
refuſing to confirm Lanfranc's gift of the manor of 
Hedenham in the county of Bucks to the church of 
Rocheſter, unleſs Lanfranc and Gundulph biſhop 
of Rocheſter, would give the king 100l1b. of mo- 


Haimon and Henry earl of Warwick, the king re- 
mitted his demand of the money, which he aſked 
for the conveyance of the maner, upon condition 
that biſhop Gundulph who was experienced and 
practiſed in the ſcience of maſonry, ſhould build the 
king a ſtone caſtle at Rocheſter, at his own expence. 


The biſhops with reluQance conſenting to this in 
the king's preſence, biſhop Gundulph built the caſtle 


entirely at his own coſt.” And a little after king 
Henry I.“ granted to the church of Canterbury 
and the archbiſhops, the cuſtody and conſtableſhip 


of it for ever, and leave to build a tower in it for 
themſelves,” as Florence of Worceſter relates 4. 


Since that time it ſuſtained ſeveral ſieges, but the 


. greateſt when the barons alarmed the whole king- 


dom with their commotions, and Simon de Montfort 
attacked it with great vigour, but without ſucceſs, and 
cut away the drawbridge. In the room of this was 
afterwards built with the ſpoils of France, a mag- 
nificent ſtone bridge on arches, by John Cobham 


and Robert Knowles *, which laſt roſe from the 
loweſt to the higheſt rank by his bravery. Under 


this bridge the Medway foams and rolls with great 
violence and rapidity, and preſently abating both, 


forms a dock furniſhed for the fineſt fleet the ſun 


ever beheld, and ready on a minute's warning, built 
lately by our moſt gracious ſovereign Elizabeth at 
great expence for the ſecurity of her ſubjects and 
the terror of her enemies with a fort on the ſhore 
for its defence. e 
The Medway now broader and gayer with its 
curling waves, waſhes molt pleaſant meadows till it 
divides at the ½e of Shepey (which I take to be the 


 ToLtaTis* of Ptolemy) and empties itſelf into the 


mouth of the Thames at two mouths, the weſtern of 
which is called Weſt Srvale, the eaſtern which ſeems to 
have ſeparated Shepey from the main land Faſt 
Swale, and by Bede Genlad and Yenlett. This 


* Called by the French Canoles. | | 
Ethelred came (86. unleſs confounded with Ceadwalla, Ib. p. g- 


* * the uſurper of Kent. Hin. of Rocheſt. p. 8. 
P. 3+ b. 
4 P. 503. A. D. 1126. 


* Bede, V. 8. mentions Gerlada, which his editor Smith ſays is now Julade; but I find nothing of 2. 


t mibi objervandus, 


ut officerets 
N. I, XVLL 8, ww 


2 


greater note than at preſent, though the Daniſh 
pirate Haſtings in order to do all the miſchief he 
could * fortified the neighbouring caſtle A. D. 894, 


and Margaret of John Tiptoft, from whom deſcended 


An antient NS. record of this church, publiſhed by Hearne, 17 20. C. 87. p. 144. 


z de motib, Germ. c. 16. 


feeds was called by our anceſtors Shepey, q, q, Shes 
and, and is about 21 miles in circuit, uncommonly 
rich in corn, but deſtitute of wood. On the noh 
ſide it has a ſmall monaſtery, now called Minſer 
founded by Sexburga, wife of Ercombert king of * 
Kent A. D. 710; below which lately a certain Bra. 
banter has begun to extract by furnaces brimſtone 
and copperas from ſtones found on the ſhore, On 
the welt it has a handſome and ſtrong caſtle, erefteg 
by Edward III. as he himſelf expreſſes it « in , 
pleaſant ſituation to the terror of the enemy and the 
relicf of his people,” to which he added a town 
and in honour of Philippa of Hainault, called X 
Queenborough or Queen town, The preſent eonſta. A 
ble is Sir Edward Hobey, my particular friendt, who 
has improved his noble mind by literary ſtudies, T 
the ealt is Shurland, formerly belonging to the : 
Cheneys, now to Philip Herbert ſecond fon of Hen. 
ry earl of Pembroke, whom king James created on 
the ſame day baron Herbert of Shurland and ear} 
of Montgomery. | 1 = | | 
This iſland belongs to the hundred of Midleny, 
ſo called from the town of Mzdleton how Milton, 
This was antiently a royal vill, and of much 
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In this neighbourhood are to be ſeen Sittingborn, d 
which has many inns; and the remains of Tong caſtle, 77 
the antient ſeat of Guncelline de Badilſmer, a man of 
great rank, whoſe ſon Bartholomew had a ſon named 
Guncelline, who by the heireſs of Ralph Fitz-Ber- 
nard, lord of King ſdowne, had Bartholomeco that re- 
bel before mentioned, who by Margery Clare had 
Giles, who died without iſſue, Margery wife of Wil- 
liam Roos of Hamlak, Matilda of John Vere carl of 
Oxford, Elizabeth of William Bohun earl of Nor- 
thampton and afterwards of Edmund de Mortimer, 
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a fair lineage of princes and nobles. 


Alfter this we ſee Feverſbam in a very convenient 
ſituation ſurrounded by the richeſt part of this county, 
and having a bay convenient for importation and ex- 
portation, on which account it is now the moſt 
flouriſhing town in this neighbourhood. It ſeems 
alſo to have been formerly conſiderable; a council of 
the wiſe men * of the realm having been held here 
by king Ethelſtan, and laws enacted A. D. 903; and 
Stephen who uſurped the crown of England founded 
here a monaſtery for Cluniacs, in which himſel!, 
his wife Matilda and his ſon Euſtace were buried. 
Near this town as well as in other parts of the county 
are here and there found pits of a great depth witl 

narrow mouths, but broad at bottom, divided into 
rooms, with pillars hewn out of the chalk. Various 1 
are the opinions about them: I can only ſuppoſe 
them to have been pits out of which the antem 
Britans dug chalk ro manure their lands, as Pliny 
tells us. He ſays © they dug pits 100 feet Hebe 
narrow at the mouth, but ſpacious at bottom, ol 
which kind are theſe we have been deſcribing, 00! 

are they found any where but in a chaiky foil 3 un- 
leſs one ſhould ſuppoſe the Saxons made them ſor WM 
the ſame purpoſes as their German anceſtors, who, 
as Tacitus informs us, © uſed to dig caverns under iN 
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ound, and cover them over with great quantities 
"; dung both as a ſhelter from the winter and to 
lodge their corn in; ſuch places abating the intenſe- 
* ok the cold; and the enemy always ravaging 
the open country in their inroads, whatever was 
concealed and buried eſcaped or was not thought 
worth their ſearch.” | | 
Proceeding along an open ſhore abounding with 
etl iſh and oyſters and plenty of oyller-pits, we 
come to Reculver, called by the Saxons Reaculp; 
but by the Romans and Britons REGULBIUM, as in 


| the Notitia, which places here the Tribune of the 


rt cohort of Vetaſti, under the Count of the Saxon 
fore; by which name all this coaſt went at that 
tine, and this 1ts antiquity appears by the coins of 
Roman emperors dug up here, Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, after he had given Canterbury to Auſtin the 
monk, built himſelf a palace here. Baſſo a Saxon 
embelliſhed it with a monaſtery, from which Bright- 


wald the eighth biſhop of Canterbury was called to 


that ſee. Hence it was alſo named Raculf minſter 


ſtom the monaſtery, when Edred, brother to Edmund 
the elder, gave it to the church of Canterbury, At 


preſent it is only a ſmall country village, and owes 


all its conſequence to that monaſtery, whoſe church 


ſpires are of uſe to mariners to avoid the ſhoals and 


the Philippeis * fings 


Cernit oleriferum Tamiſim ſua Doridi amaræ 
Hlumina miſcentem . 


It ſees the ſwanny Thames unite its ſtreams 
With bitter Doris. 


We come now to the iſle of Tanet ſeparated from 


the main land by a ſmall chanel of the river Sure, 
| called by Bede Wantſum, which uniting its two 


lreams in the woody part of the county called the 


Il:ald, ſoon after it becomes a large ſtream paſles 
by 4/eford and Ny, two ſmall but conſiderable market 


towns, each having its college of prieſts; the one 
founded by John Kemp archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was born here, the other by Sir Richard Fogg, 
knight*®. Wie has alſo a particular well, on 
wich God beſtowed ſome miraculous gift at the 
prayer of a Norman monk, if we may believe Roger 
lloreden b, whom the reader that is fond of the mar- 
'ulous may conſult, Thence we come to Chilham, 
or, as ſome call it, Jullam, where are the ruins of an 


od caitle, which one Fulbert de Dover is ſaid to 
we built, whoſe male line ſoon ended in a female 
keir married to Richard natural ſon of king John, 


Wo thus acquired this caſtle, and had by her two 


1 k = TIL . 
daughters, Lora wife of William Marmion, and Iſa- 


bella wife of David de Strathbolgy earl of Athol in 
Scotland, and mother of that earl of Athol who 
laving been often attainted of high treaſon was at 
laſt, io make his puniſhment the more exemplary in 


Proportion to his rank, hanged at London on a gal- 


bs 50 feet high, beheaded before he was half 
(cad, and his body thrown into the fire; an horrid 
and among us uncommon kind of puniſhment, His 
late being confiſcated, Edward I. generouſly gave 


| Hadrian Junius. Holland, 
ut 12 miles, MS. n. Gale. 
1 Herbill and Heraweald 


"Woods at Bocton and Selrigge and thereabouts, Ib. 
near Canterbury, Ib, 80 


cever, 


W be bur: 3 
buried with tne wearer, Goſtling p. 179. 


ferred hither in honour of St. Auſtin. 


This laſt ſentence is omitted by biſhop Gibſon. 
down: fo named ſrom the army encamped there before Camden's time, as himſelf writes, 


1 f Duroaverſus. Peuting. table. 
18 as Tacovers, Went, Bede Went/im, 1, e. Wentſnuth, MS. n. Gale. 


N T. 
this caſtle with the hundred of Felebergh to Bar- 
tholomew de Badilſmere, who ſoon loſt both for his 
treaſon as before related, | 

The curcent tradition among the people here is 
that Julius Cæſar incamped here in his ſecond expe- 
dition againſt the Britans, and that thence it was 
called Julbam or Fulius's Station, And if I miſtake 
not they have truth on their ſide, For Cæſar re- 
lates that after marching in the night® 12 miles he 
had his firſt engagement with the Britans on a 
river ©, and having driven them into the woods there, 
he fortified his camp where by felling a num- 
ber of trees the Britans had a ſpot excellently for- 
tified by nature and art. Now this place is exactly 


12 miles from the ſhore, nor is there any other river 


in the way; ſo that he muſt neceſſarily have made 


his firſt encampment here. He ſtaid here 10 days 


with his army till his fleet which had ſuffered by a 


ſtorm was refitted and drawn on ſhore. Below this 


215 


town is a tumulus covered with green turf, under 


which they ſay was buried many ages ſince one Ful- 


laber, whom ſome fancy a giant, others a witch. For 
myſelf, as I think ſome antient memorial is concealed 


Durus the military Tribune was buried here, having 


mentioned camp, and from him the tumulus was 


Five miles from hence the Stour parts into two 


under this name, I am almoſt perſuaded that Laberius 


been ſlain by the Britans in the march from the fore= 
lands in the Thames' mouth, For as the author of 
called Jul-laber. 


channels, and paſſes rapidly by DuRovErnumf, the Dvzover+ 


chief city of this county, and gives name to it: Dur- 


whern ſignifying in Britiſh a rapid river. Ptolemy 
inſtead of Durovernum calls it DaxvsRNUM 8, Bede 
and others Dorobernia, the Saxons Canv-papa-bypiz, 


q. d. the city of the Kentiſhmen, Ninnius and the 
Britans Caer Rent, q. d. the City of Kent, we Can- 


terbury, the Latins Cantuaria. It is a very antient 
city, and was undoubtedly very conſiderable in the 
Roman times,“ neither very large (as Malmeſbury 
ſays) nor very ſmall, the ſituation good, the neigh- 
bouring ſoil exceeding fruitful, the walls entire, 
well watered with rivers, planted with woods, and 
by the neighbourhood of the ſea well ſupplied with 
fiſh.” Under the Saxon heptarchy it was the head 
of the kingdom of Kent and reſidence of the king, 


NUM, 


till king Ethelbert gave it with the royalty to Au- Auſtin the 


{tin upon his being conſecrated archbiſhop of the 
Engliſh nation, who fixed here his own and his ſuc- 
ceſſorsꝰ reſidence. Though the Pope had fixed at Lon- 
don the metropolitical dignity with the honour of 


the palli (a part of the pontifical habit falling over Aa all x hat? 


the ſhoulders, and made of ſheepſkin, in memory of 


him who ſought the loſt ſheep, and having found it 
laid it on his ſhoulders, embroidered with croſſes 


and taken from the body of St. Peter) it was trans- 


Kenulf king of Mercia writes to pope Leo. For- 
aſmuch as the body of Auguſtine of bleſſed memory 


who preached the word of God to the people of 


England, and after having gloriouſly preſided over 
the churches of Saxony, died in the city Dorober- 
nia, was depoſited in the church of St. Peter the 
chief of the apoſtles, which his ſucceſſor Laurentius 


P. 457. 


v De geſt, pont. I, prolog. 


p. 198, tells in the fee for a pall from Rome on each election of an archbiſhop was 5000 florins at 4s. 6d. each, and it was 


had 


For thus 


For theſe are 


Engliſh 
apollle, 


A. D. 793. 
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r 
had dedicated; it ſeemed good to all the wiſe men 
of our nation that the metropolitan honour ſhould be 


paid to the firſt city where his body was laid who 
planted the true faith in theſe parts,” But whether 
the archiepiſcopal ſee and metropolitical dignity of 
our nation was fixed here by the authority of the 
wiſe men, or to ſpeak in the modern phraſe, of 
parliament, or as others think by the authority of 


Auſtin bimſelf in his life time, the ſucceeding popes 
ſo confirmed it that they pronounced any attempt to 
ſeparate it to be a {in deſerving excommunication and 


hell fire; From this time it is incredible how con- 


fiderable it became, both by the archiepiſcopal dignity 


and the ſchool founded here by Theodore the 7th 
archbiſhop, and though it ſuffered much in the 
Daniſh war, and the greateſt part of it was burnt by 
ſeveral accidental fires, it always recovered itſelf with 
greater ſplendor. 5 


Since the Norman invaſion, when William Rufus, 


as we find in the regiſters of St. Auſtin's monaſtery, 


gave the city of Canterbury to the biſhops in fee 
which they held before only by curteſie, by its repu- 


tation for ſanity, and the favour of the prelates 
(particularly of Simon Sudbury, who repaired the 
walls) it not only recovered itſelf, but almoit ſud- 


denly roſe to that ſplendor us to equal all the cities 


of Britain for the beauty of privite houſes, and ex- 


ceed the moſt conſiderable in number and mag nificence 
of ſacred ſtructures. Among theſe the two principal 
were the monaſteries dedicated to Chriſt and St. 
Auſtin, and both filled with Benedictines: but 
Chriſt church in the very heart of the city riſes with 
ſo much magnificence to the clouds, as to inſpire even 
diſtant beholders with religious awe. Auſtin before- 
mentioned recovered *, according to Bede, this an- 
tient building formerly raiſed by the aſſiſtance of the 


faithful among the Romans, and dedicated it to Chriſt, 
and it was the ſeat of his ſucceſſors ; in which have ſat 
in regular ſucceſſion 73 archbiſhops. Of theſe Lanfranc 


and William Corboil built the upper part of the 
church, and their ſucceſſors, when that more antient 
part was deſtroyed by fire, brought the lower part 
to its preſent magnificence and ſize, at a great ex- 
pence by the contributions of the pious ſuperſtition 
of paſt ages. 
hither with the moſt coſtly offerings to viſit the tomb 
of archbiſhop Thomas Becket, who being flain in 
this church by the courtiers for his obſtinate oppo- 
ſition to the king in aſſerting the liberties of the 


church, was enrolled among the martyrs by the Pope, 


and had divine honour paid him, and was ſo loaded 
with wealth, that the gold was the leaſt yaluable 
part of the ſhrine that contained his reliques. 
« Every thing here (ſays Eraſmus!, who ſaw it) 


e 9ljttered, ſhone, and ſparkled with the choiceſt 


« and largeſt jewels, and the whole church was 
« covered with wealth in greater profuſion than that 
« of kings;“ and the name of Chriſt was almoſt ſunk 
in that of St. Thomas. It was diſtinguiſhed by no- 
thing fo much as by his burial and memory, though 
it has many other monuments to boaſt of, particularly 


that of Edward prince of Wales ſurnamed the black, 


' 2 hero of marvellous military renown, and that of 
Henry IV. the moſt potent "monarch of England. 


But Henry VIII. diſperſed the accumulated wealth of 


ſo many ages, and turned out the monks, in whoſe 


* A. 

* Recrperavit, repaired, G. 

* Eccl, Hiſt, II. 3 | 
5 


Together with him in the ſame porch were buried 


Great numbers of all ranks flocked 


n Jaborers, G* 


* ö 
: the R 
were! 
as it U 
« nO 
annull 
they fl 


ſtead he plared in this church of Chriſt à den 
archdeacon, 12 prebendaries, and 6 Preachers, i 
propagate the word of God in the neighbourin, 
places round about. Another church rivalling this 
ſtood without the city to the eaſt, known by the 
name of St. Auſtin, being founded by him and by 8.0 M 
king Ethelbert by his advice in honour of Peter and nl 4 __ 

Paul for the burying place both of the Kings of Kent 2 | 1 
and of the archbiſhops; it not being yet permitted tg 3 5 
bury within the city. Ihe abbot was allowed a mint x all 
and right of coining money. Though it is now for 1 wa 
the molt part buried in its ruins, and the reſt turned dy 
into a royal manſion it ſtill ſhews what it once was. eee 
Auſtin himſelf was buried in the porch with this 3 


epitaph according to Thomas Spot, " 


Inclytus Anglorum praſul pius & decus altum, | | The 

Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpore ſanctus. | ſtream, 

| | of Lei 

nounci! 
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Here holy Auſtin reſts fo high renown'd. 
Whom England for her pious primate own'd, 


But, according to Bede m, who is more worthy of 
credit, he had this much older inſcription: | 


HC REQUIESCIT DOMINUS AUGUSTINVS. DOROVERNEN- 
$15 ARCHIEPISCOPUS PRIMUS, QUI OLIM HUC A g- 
ATO GREGORIO ROMANA URBIS PONTIFICE DIRECTUS, 
ET A DEO OPERATIONE MIRACULORUM SUFFULTUS, ET 
ETHELBERTUM REGEM ET GENTEM ILLIUS AB I polo- 
RUM CULTV AD FIDEM CHRISTI PERDUXIT, ET COM- 
PLETIS IN PACE DIEBUS OFFICII SUI DEFUNCTUS EST . 
VII KAL. JUNIAS EODEM REGE REGNANTE. 


© Here reſts lord Auſtin, firſt archbiſhop of Canter- 
e bury, who formerly directed hither by St. Gregory, 
Pope of Rome, and ſupported by God with the 
* gift of miracles converted both king Ethelbert and 
his people from the worſhip of idols to the faith of 
„ Chriſt, and ending the days of his miniſtry in peace, 
6 died VII kal. of June * in the ſame king's reign.“ 


the ſix ſucceeding archbiſhops, and in memory of theſe 
ſeven, viz. Auſtin, Laurentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Ho- 
norius, Deus-dedit, and Theodofius, theſe lines were 
inſcribed in marble: 


SEPTEM SUNT ANGLI PRIMATES ET PROTOPATRES, 
SEPTEM RECTORES, SEPTEM CALOQUE TRIONES, 
SEPTEM CISTERNZ vir, SEPTEMQUE LUCERNA, 
ET SEPTEM PALM REGNI, SEPTEMQUE CORONA: 
SEPTEM SUNT STELLA, QUAS HZEC TENET ARCA CELL 


Seven patriarch primates were to England given, 
Seven rulers, now ſeven glorious ſtars" of Heaven, 
Fountains of life and beaming glories ſeven, 
As many palms, as many crowns of Heaven; 
As many ſtars that once with radiance ſhin'd 
Are here within this vaulted cell inſhrin'd. 


I need not enlarge on the other church adjoining to 
this, which, according to Bede“, was built by the | 
Romans, and dedicated to St. Martin, in which, be. 
fore the coming of Auſtin, Bertha of the royal blood | 
of the Franks wife of Ethelbert uſed to attend | 
| Chriſtian worſhip. Of the caſtle on the ſouth fide o: 
the city, whoſe battlements are now decaying apace, 
nothing memorable occurs, except that it was built | 
by the Normans, Of the dignity of the ſec of 8 
terbury, which was antiently by far the largeſt, | 
| ſhall only obſerve, that, as in former ages, during 


D. 604. | 
| Peregrinatio religions ergo. 


Ib. I, 26. 


1 


the Roman hierarchy, the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
were primates of all Britain, legates of the Pope, and 
1x it were, as Urban II. called them, ““ patriarchs of 
« znother world; ſo when the Pope's authority was 
annulled it was decreed in a council held 1534, that 
they ſhould lay aſide that title, and be called Primates 
and Metropolitans of all England, This dignity was 
rely enjoyed by the right reverend father in Chriſt 
John Whitgift, who, having devoted his whole life 
ind 1abours to God and the church, to the great grief 
of all good men fell aſleep in Chriſt, A. D. 1604. 
He was ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a prelate of 
great firmneſs of mind and extenſive experience in all 
matters relative to diſcipline and government of the 
church. The latitude of Canterbury is 51 16“; its 
_— 

The Stour, having now collected its waters into one 
fream, paſſes by Hackington, where Lora, counteſs 
of Leiceſter, a moſt reſpectable lady of her age, re- 
nouncing the pleaſures of the world; ſecluded her- 
ſell from all ſociety to ſerve God alone. At this 
time Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, began 
here a church in honour of St. Stephen and Thomas 
of Canterbury, but, being prevented by the Pope's 


authority, leaſt it ſhould prejudice the monks of 


Canterbury, he defiſted from his deſign. The place 
retained the name of St. Stephen ever ſince, and ſir 
Roger Manwood, knight, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, eminent for his knowledge in our municipal 


law, to whoſe bounty the poor inhabitants are greatly 


indebted, was late its greateſt ornament, nor leſs ſo, 


his ſon fir Peter Manwood, knight of the bath, whom, 


for his proficiency in all virtuous and learned ac- 
compliſhments, and his regard for men of literature, 
cannot but mention with the higheſt regard. The 
Stour runs next by Fordwich, called the * ſmall 
birough of Forewich” in the Conqueror's, ſurvey *, 
famous for its excellent trout, to Sturemouth, where 


name, and take that of Manſſume, making Thanet an 
lad. iſland on the weſt and ſouth; the other ſides being 
waſhed by the ocean. Solinus calls this iſle ATHANA- 
Tos, and in ſome copies THANATros, the Britans Inis 
Ruthin according to Aﬀer?, perhaps for Rhutupis, from 
the neighbouring city of Rhutupi ; the Saxons Taned 
and Tanezlanb, we Tenet. The whole of it conſiſts 
of white chalk, with fruitful wheat fields, and rich 
paſture. It is eight miles in length, four in breadth, 
and was formerly ſuppoſed to maintain 600 4 families", 
for which we have in Bede corruptly 600 miles (mili- 
arum tor familiarum). But what Solinus ſays, that no 
ſhakes will breed in this iſland, and that the earth of it 
carried elſewhere will kill them, has been found to be 
falſe; ſo that the derivation of it amo 78 Oc, from 
the death of theſe animals, falls to the ground. The 
Saxons made their firſt landing here with leave of Vor- 
ugern; here they made their firſt ſettlement ; here 


dent laughter of them, driving them in the utmoſt 
* Onfuſion to their boats at Lapis Tituli", for ſo 
Ninniug calls the place which we now call Stonar al- 
noltin the ſame ſenſe, and which appears to have 


* 52 
? Ruoching, 


Hiſt, of Tenet, p. 2. 

reg 

8 Hoparoneg. 
read 


Y Porerict. 


Vor. I, 


ment of ſo many citizens of heaven.“ 


times of the Normans. 


in divided waters taking two courſes, loſe their firſt 


vas their retreat; here Vortimer the Britan made a 


been a harbour: in which place, adds he, that 


, | 
= 1. XXVII. 8. defertur ad Rutupias, ſtationem ex adverſo tranquillam, Rutrpe Notit. 
| K k k 


hero ordered himſelf to be buried, to reſtrain, as he 


thought, the violences of the Saxotis; like Scipio.“ 


Africanus, who ordered his tomb to be ſo placed 
that it might face Africa, thinking this alone would 
be a terror to the Carthaginians. Here alſo at 
Wippedflete, ſo called from Wipped a Saxon ſlain there, 
Hengiſt routed the Britans, who had been reduced by 
many battles. Auſtin many years after landed here; 
to whoſe bleſſing the credulous prieſts aſcribed the 
fertility of the iſland, and Joceline the monk cries 
out, © Happy Tanet in its own fertility, but moſt 
happy by the arrival of ſo many ſtrangers, who 
brought God along with them, and by the entertain- 


king of Kent, A. D. 396, to appeaſe Domneva a virgin 
whom he had before ſo much injured, granted her ati 
eſtate here, on which ſhe built a houſe for 50 nuns, 
over which preſided Mildreda, who was cannonized 


for her ſanQtity. The kings of Kent largely eu— 


dowed it, but chiefly Withred, who (to mention the 
cuſtom of the age from his original grant) to confirm 


the gift © laid a turf of the land he had given oh 
the holy altar.“ 


This iſland ſuffered ſo much after- 
wards by the ravages of the Danes, who made this 
nunnery of Domneva a ſcene of every ſpecies of 
cruelty, that it did not recover itſelf till i peaceable 


Nor muſt I here forget what redounds to the ef- 
pecial praiſe of the inhabitants, particularly of - thoſe 
who live near the ports of Margate, Ramſgate, and 
Brodſtear. They are exceſſively induſtrious getting 
their living like amphibious animals both by ſea and 


land, making the moſt of both elements, being both 
fiſhermen and ploughmen, farmers and ſailors; the 


ſame . perſons that guide the plough in the field, 
ſteering the helm at ſea. In the different ſeaſons of 


the year they make nets, catch codd, herrings, 


mackrel, &c. make trading voyages, manure their 
land, plough, ſow, harrow, reap, and ſtore their 
corn, expert in both profeſſions, and ſo carrying on 
the round of labour. As ſhipwrecks are very fre- 
quent here, thoſe dangerous ſhoals and ſhelves called 
the Godwyn (of which by and by among the iſlands), 
the Brakes, the Fourfoore, the Whitdick, & c. lying off 
this coaſt, they are very adive in recovering loſt goods. 

At the ſouthern mouth of the Wantſum, which ſome 
ſuppoſe to have changed its channel, overagainſt the 
iſland, ſtood a city called by Ptolomy Ruvrur ix, 
by Tacitus PoR Tus TruTtuLENsts * for Ruuru— 


' PENSIs, if B. Rhenanus does not miſlead us; by Anto- 


ninus RRgIrur Is Portus, by Ammianus Rnururix 
ſtatiob, by Orofius the city and port of Ruurugl, by 


the Saxons, according to Bede®, Reptaceſter, by 
others Ruptimuth, by Alfred of Beverley Richberge, 
now Richboroww : ſo much has time ſported with the 


change of a ſingle name. Whence this name is de- 
rived by no means clear. But as Sandwich and Sandi- 


bay in its neighbourhood have their names from the 


fand, and Rhyd Tufith in Britan ſignifies the ſandy ford, 


I ſhould be for deducing it from thence if I might. 


The city ſtood along the ſlope of a hill. The caſtle 


on higher ground overhung the ſea, which is now fo. 


Prat Nennius; MS. n. G. Inſula quæ Saxonum lingua Tened dicitur Britanno ſermone Ruim appellatur, Sim. Dun. e. 
_ ewis's | 


4 Bede, I. c. 25, Now 15 or 1600. G. 


1 a was in Engliſh called a Hide and is thought to have conſiſted of too acres was in Latin formerly familia, man/a, and manens, G. 
"it or family of land confiſted of 64 acres, the loweſt computation authors of credit ſet it at, there will hav 
» Which is above double the preſent number without the marſhes. Lewis, p. 3. 


; © This is Higden's derivation, Polichr. I. c. 44. MS. Luv. I. 
x $ G Lapis tumwli, as Nennius 21. ſpeaks. MS, G. This will relate to the 70-26 rather than the. et wheie it ſtood, 


e been in Tenet 380 


1 v. Apr. 3b. . * Rbutupea, Ritupe. 
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Egbert, third * 
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ſhut out by the ſands driven in, that it i near a mile 


from it. The greateſt conſequence of this place was in 
the time of the Romans. From hence was the moſt uſual 
paſſige into Britain, and the Roman fleets made this 
bort. Luplcinus ſent by Conſtantius into Britain to 
check the inroads of the Scots and Picts landed here his 
companies of Heruli, Batavi and Mæſici. Theodoſius 
alſo, father of the Emperor of that name, (to whom, 
according to Symmachus, the ſenate voted equeſtrian. 
ſtatues for reſtoring tranquillity to Britain), came 
hither with his Herculian, Jovian, Victorious, and 


* 


rates put a ſtop to commerce, and made the ſea a ſeene 


of war, and infeſted our coaſts with their continual 


ravages, the Legio II. Auguſta, which the emperor 
Claudius had brought out of Germany, and which 


had been fixed many years at Iſca Silurum in Wales, 


was removed hither, and had its officer here under 
the Count of the Saxon ſhore. This command was 


probably held by that Clemens Maximus, who was 


choſen emperor by the army in Britan, and put 
Gratian to death, and was afterwards flain at 
Aquileia by Theodoſius. This man Auſonius in theſe 


verſes on Aquileia* calls the Rhutupine robber: 


Maximus, armigeri quondam ſub nomine lixae. 

Felix, que tanti ſpectatrix læta triumphi 
Fudiſti Auſonio Rhutupinum Marte latronem. 
O'er Maximus a common ſutler's boy, 

The triumph was to you a ſource of joy, 

When the Rhutupian robber you beheld 

By Roman valour driven from the field. 


| The ſame poet in his Parentalia * has reſcued from 


oblivion another prefect of Rhutupia, Fl. Sanctus, of 


whom he thus ſings ; 
Militiam nullo qui turbine ſedulas egit; 
Praſide Iatatus quo Rhutupinus ager *. 


. Calm and unwearied in his high command, 


A leader he, pride of Rhutupia's land. 


His uncle Claudius Contentus, who left at his death 
an immenſe fortune at intereſt in Britain, and in- 


_ volved in foreign mortgages f, is thus commemorated 
g gages, 18 


by Auſonius in theſe mournful ſtrainss, 


Et patruos elegeia neos reminiſcere cantus, 
Contentum tellus quem Rhutupina tegit. 


My mournful muſe my uncle's praiſe ſhall ſound, | 
Contentus buried in Rhutupian ground, ——_ 


After the coming in of the Saxons Rhutupie ſtill 


continued to be conſiderable. Hiſtorians tell us it 


was the reſidence of Ethelbert king of Kent, and 


Bede honours it with the name of a city, It has long 


ſince fallen into decay, and its name occurs nowhere 
but in Alfred of Beverley, who ſays that Alcher, 
with the people of Canterbury, fell upon the Danes 


incumbered with booty, and routed them at this place 
then called Richberge. Time has devoured every 


trace of it, and ro teach us that cities are as periſh- 
able as men, it is now a corn field, where, when 
the corn is grown up, one may ſee the traces of 
the ſtreets interſeAing each other. For wherever 
the ſtreets have run the corn grows thin, which 


4 In claris civit. 3 | | | 
f uſurts multiplicata extraneis, and mightily increaſed the principal 
* Nevayuy, Marcianus Heracleota, See before, p. 209. 


0 a ſire Wi 
n Fol. Toliapis, Ptol, Strabo VI. fays the Britans paid great tolls for going and coming, There are towns of this name on the opp®" 


coaſt. MS. n. G. 


| t | 5 as .. «mugs | 2 
n c. 14. bellum pugnavit, Gale's printed copy tead « pugnavit contra Dolobellum qui erat proconſul regi Britannico:ꝰ he corrects it  P 5 \ 


nabat apud Dole contra Bellinum.“ 
5 oy 1 


„ 


Fidentine cohorts. Aſterwards, when the Saxon pi- is defended to the north and weſt by walls, on the 


ing Curtius Montanus the epicure about oyſters 9 


it ſinks, and preſents to the ſea an open plain. At 


* Some by Rhulupinus ager underſtand Britain in general. | 


the common people call St. Auſtin's Croſs, and then 14 
remain only ſome half ruined walls of the caſtle col. 
in a ſquare form built with the ſtrongeſt cement. 
This may be ſuppoſed the citadel; which, from in 
lofty ſituation looks down upon the marſhy plain in 
Thanet' deſerted by the gradual retiring of the ſea, 
The ſcite of the city now ploughed over difcorers 
Roman gold and ſilver coins, evidences of its anti. 
quity, and ſhews a little below its offspring called by 
the Saxons from the ſand Sondpie, but by us Sandwich. g, 
This is one of the cinque ports, as they are called, and 


other ſides by a rampart, river, and ditch, It for. 
merly felt the ravages of the Danes, and in the laſt 
age the fire of the French. It is now ſufficiently po- 
pulous, though the harbour by the ſand driven in 
and a great merchant ſhip of Pope Paul IV. funk in 
the very middle of it, is not capable of admitting 


large ſhips. 


Below Rhutupia Ptolemy. places CaxnTrium Pro, Cu his Ant 
as the extreme point of this angle, which ſome copies a0 makes 
give corruptly Nuncantium Þ and Acantium, and Di. Hinc 
odorus calls Carion, we now the Foreland. But all Civil 


the ſhore on every fide from Rhutupiæ is called by 


Obſe 
the poets the 'Rhutupine ſhores, Hence Juvenal 'i laſh Ris 4 


Hen 
In c 
The 
Him 


brought from hence to Rome ſays, 
ulli major ſuit ufus edendi 
Tempeſtate mea; Circæis nata forent, an | Nog 
Lucrinum ad ſaxum, Rhutupinove edita fundo But Th 
rea, callebat primo deprendere morſu. 44509 
| before. 
lived- ] 
found i 
n that 
_ repulſe 


In arts of eating none more early train d, 
None in my time had equal {kill attaind. 
He whether Circe's rock his oyſters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or the Rhutupian ſhore, 

Knew at firſt ſight, 955 


33 Doxx, 10 write 
Wo oo For 
Aut vaga cum Thetis Rhutupinaque littora fervent. ber of 
r . been bl 
Of -ſeas that break on the Rhutupian hore. forthe 

| e r Row, © Was te! 
From this promontory the ſhore runs out in a ridge of te . 


hills ſouthward for ſome miles. But when it comes | 
to the neighbouring caſtles of Sandon (q. d. the fand 4 
hill) and Deali, built by Henry VIII. in the laſt age, N 


i and th 


Deal (which Nennius w, and I believe rightly, calls 
Dole, a name till given by our Britans to an open 
plain on a river or the ſea) tradition affirms Ceſar | 
landed, with which agrees Nennius, who, in his bar- | 
barous ſtyle writes “ Cæſar batteled ® at Dole.“ A 
table alſo hanging in Dover caſtle proves the ſame, 
and Cæſar himſelf gives it weight when he ſays be 
landed on an open plain ſhore, and was warmly re. 
ceived by the Britans. Hence our countryman Le. 
land in his Cygnea Cantio fays, 
Jactat Dela novas celebris arces, 
Notus Caſareis locus trophets. 


Fam'd Deal her new built towers boaſts, ; 
Where Cæſar triumph'd on our coaſts. 


After that general (to digreſs a little from the 1 Fs 
je&) had made himſelf maſter of all parts of 00 


© 18. 
by intereſt, G. 


_ | s Parent. 7. 
1 IV. 140. * VI. 67. 


1 Holland adds Walmar. 


world | Y 
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world by fea and land, as Pomponius Sabinus ob- 
yes from Seneca, he turned his views towards the 
oceans and as if the Roman world were not ſufficient 
lie entertained thoughts of another, In the year 


deore Chriſt 54» and che following, with a fleet of 
2000 ſail, 28 Athenæus ? ſays from Cotta, invaded 


getain either to be revenged on its inhabitants who 
ju affited the Gauls, as Strabo 3 relates, or to get 
ſome of the Britiſh pearls, as Suetoniug " ſays, or, as 


informed bimſelf of the harbours and paſſage, not as 
Roger Bacon fables &, by glaſſes diſpoſed along the 
coaſt of Gaul and by the catoptric art which mul- 
tiplies obſcure images, but by ſcouts, as himſelf and 
guetonius teſtify. His proceedings here are related 
at large by his own pen, and by me already in brief 
from his account, and Suetonius' memoirs of Scæva 


his Antiocheis in theſe lines 
makes a Britan : 


Hin & Scava ſatus, pars non obſcura tumultus 
Colts, Magnum ſolus qui mole ſoluta 
Obſedit, meliorque ſtetit pro Ceſare murus. 
Hence Scæva ſprang; no common part he bore 
In civil diſcords, tottering from the ſhore 
The ſolid mole by Pompey's force he view'd 
' Himſelf inſtead a wall for Cæſar ſtood. 


about Britain miſtakenly 


 before-mentioned 3 not having met with that long- 
lived: Britan whom M. Aper, according to Quintilian 
found in this iſland, who acknowledged he had been 
n that battle when his countrymen endeavoured to 


write hiſtory. 


vas ten days and nights throwing up to draw his 
ſhattered ſhips into, and ſecure them from ſtorms and 
the Britans who attacked them in vain*, I under- 
ſtand that the inhabitants call theſe banks Romeſworke, 
q d. the work of the Romans. And ] the rather think 
Cxfar landed here, becauſe he ſays ſeven miles * from 
hence (as it ſtands in an antient MS. corrected by 


bio confined by narrow mountains that a ſpear may 
be thrown from the high grounds upon the coaſt, 


them), covered with Orythmus, or Samphire, runs on 


opens a paſſage, and the place exactly anſwers to 
Czlar's deſcription of it as admitting and confining 
the lea between two hills. In this opening of the 
Cit lies Duskis mentioned by Antoninus, called by 


the Saxons Doppa, by us Dover. Darell from 


cult of acceſs. For as antiently the ſea there- 
aVourg ſpreading itſelf very wide forms a large bay, 


\ Commentator on Virgil. 


ls, 1 


200. Mr. Camden miſtakes Serbe words, which 


Cel. c. 47, of which was 
: beate & natura, 
„b. ad Att, IV. 16, 


ahers, fired with the loye of glory. He bad before. 


ow loſt, whoſe valour diſplayed itſelf in the civil 
mr at Dyrrhachium, and whom our poet Joſeph in 


But I muſt refer the reader for the account of Caeſar's 
proceedings here to his own and the other relations. 


repulſe Cæſar in his firſt deſcent ; nor intending now 


For a conſiderable length under chis ſnore are a num. 
ber of heaps like banks which ſome ſuppoſe to haye 
been blown up by the wind; but I rather take them 
for the fortifications or defences for ſhips which Cæſar 


Fl. Conſtantine a perſon of confular rank), the fea 


Certain it is, that ſoon after you leave Deal, a ridge 
of diffs (thoſe moles magnifice, as Cicero » calls 


for about ſeven miles to Dover, where it divides and 


aamer ſays it had its name from its being cloſe and 


it Wag obliged to be confined within ſtraiter bounds. 


ſay that Cæſar 
e reis Kenlaig rage; on account of diſturbances in Gauß 
0 made a breaſtplate which he dedicated in the temple of 
| * Caf. B. G. V. 21. ok 
„ Davy bryn, two rocks. MS. n. G. 


N T. 


William Lambarde, however, derives it more pro- 
bably from Dufyrrha v, which in Britiſh ſignifies a 
ee place. The town lying among the cliffs where 
the harbour antiently was (when the fea came up 
thither, as may be inferred from the anchors and 
planks dug up there), is more famous for the con- 
venience of its harbour and the paſſage from it to 


219 


France, than ſor its beauty or populouſneſs. This is 


the moſt noted paſſage, and it was antiently by law 
provided * that no perſon going abroad on pilgrimage 
ſhould take ſhipping from any other place. It is one 
of the cinque ports, and was obliged antiently to 
farniſh twenty-one ſhips for war fitted out in the fame 
manner as Haſtings already mentioned. On the ſide 
next the ſea now ſhut out by a gravelly beach, it was 
ſurrounded by.walls, of which ſome part ſtill remains. 
It had a church dedicated to St. Martin built by Whit- 
red king of Kent, alſo an houſe of knights templars now 
gone; and it farniſhed a ſee for a ſuffragan to the arch) 
biſhop of Canterbury, who, when the archbiſhop 8 
had more important affairs on his hands, acted for hin ſuffragan- 
in the article of orders without interfering with epiſ-= _ 
copal juriſdiction. On the hill, or rather rock, which 
riſes to the right, inacceſſible on almoſt every ſide, to 
aa amazing height overhanging the ſea, ſtands a large 
caſtle like a little city, ſtrongly fortified by art, and 
thick ſet with towers threatening the chanel below. 
Mathew Paris calls it the key and bar of England 7. 
The common people fancy ic was built by Julius Cæſar. 
1 believe it was firſt büift by the Romans, from the 
Britiſh bricks in the chapel ſuch as they uſed in their 
foundations 2. Upon the decline of the Roman em- 
pire in Britain, a party of Tungricani, who are Numerus 
reckoned among the Palatine auxiliaries, was ſtationed Tungricano- 
here, part of Whoſe armoury thoſe great arrows 8 
may have been which the people of the caſtle ſhew 
with wonder, and which ufed to be ſhot out of. 
baſiliſcæ. From the coming in of the Saxons to the 
end of their government, 1 do not find the leaſt men- 
tion of this caſtle or town, except in certain looſe 
papers copied from a table hung up here, which ſay 
that Ceſar, after he landed at Deal, and had routed 
the Britans at Baramdown, a neighbouring plain fit for 
Horſe, and therefore for drawing up an army, began 
to build Dover caſtle, which was afterwards fortified. 5 | 
againſt the Romans, and the harbour ſhut up 'by Ar- 
viragus. Afterwards Arthur and his ſoldiers over- 
came certain unknown rebels here. However a little 
before the coming. of the Normans this was accounted 
the chief fortreſs of England, and on that account 
William the Normian obliged Harold to ſwear that he 
would ſurrender to him this caſtle with its wall when 
he aſpired to the crown ; and as ſoon as he had ſettled 
matters in London, his firſt thought was to fortify 
this place, and to aſſign to his nobles lands in Kent 
upon condition they were ready for its defence with . 
a certain number of ſoldiers, inſtead of which a fur” Caſe guard 
of money is now paid yearly. © For when Hubert: © 
« de Burg was appointed conſtable of this caſtle, to 
borrow the words of an antient writer, “ he, con- 
« ſidering it was not ſafe for the caſtle to have a new 
« ſet of guards on duty every month, procured by the 
* conſent of the king and all the knights, that every 
knight ſhould ſend for one month's duty ten 
„„ | | | 
landed twice in Britain without doing miſahief or advancing. : 
which refers to his fc, and progre/s, not to his motive. FN, 
Venus Genetrix, Plin. IX. 35. | | 


© 8, the common Editions & Horſley. p. 1 * 
* 4 E. III. C. 8. 9 E. III. C. 8. . 4. E. it C. 10. | 
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c ſhillings, and that therewith ſhould be paid certain 
men choſen and ſworn, both horſe and foot *, to : 
« guard the caſtle.” Philip Auguſtus king of France p 
is reported to have ſaid when his fon Louis was 
raiſing diſturbances in England, and had made him 
ſelf maſter of ſome cities, that his ſon would not have 
any footing in England if he did not poſſeſs himſelf 
of Dover caſtle, as being the ſtrongeſt fortification in 
the whole kingdom, and moſt conveniently ſituated 
with reſpect to France. On the other oppoſite rock 
which is almoſt level on the top are remains of a very 
antient building. Somebody, on what authority I 
know not, has called it Ce/ar's Altar: but John: 
Twine of Canterbury, a learned old man, who, in his 
youth had ſeen it almoſt intire, aſſured me it was a 
Pharos to direct ſhips by fire in the night. Such 
another was on the oppoſite coaſt of France at 
Bologne, built by the Romans, and repaired long after: 
by Charlemagne, (according to Regino, who corruptly 
wrote it Phanos for Pharos), now called by the French 
Tour d' Ordre, and by the Engliſh the Old man of 
Bullen. At the foot of this rock, in the laſt age that 
potent prince Henry VIII. at great pains and infinite 
expence by driving down piles in the ſea, banding 
boards and timbers together, and covering them with 
huge ſtones, made the mole, which we call the Peere, 
for the ſecurity of ſhips. But this deſign of that ex- 
cellent prince was ſoon broken down by the fury of 
the raging ocean, which, by the violence of its 
 wayes looſened the joints of the work. Queen Eli- 
zabeth expended a great ſum of money for its repair, 
and the parliament laid a tax for ſeven years on 
every Engliſh ſhip that imported and cp 
goods. 


This coaſt is ſeparated from the continent of Eu- 


rope by a ſtrait where ſome ſuppoſe the ſea forced 
its way through the land. Solinus ® calls it Fretum 
Gallicum, Tacitus © and Ammianus* Fretum Oceani and 
Oceanum fretalem ; ; the poet Gratius*, 


Freta Morinum dubio refluenia pomto ; : 


* 


The Morine ſtrait, uncertain in its tide; 1s 


the Dutch Debofden, from the two points, we the 
Strait of Calleis, the French Pas de Callais, This is 
the place of. which a poet of the preſent age ſays, 


— gin qua janua ponti 


| Faucibus anguftis, lateque frementibus undis, 


nen dn Fe wo vetat concurrere 1erras. 


Of either ſea the gate, 
Where t the waves echo in the narrow ſtrait, 


And France and England's, ſoars eternal diſtance 


keep. 


Marcellinus truly ſays, « this ſtrait is ſubjeck to 
« dreadful ſtorms, and preſently reſumes the ſmootheſt 

* and moſt level ſurface, like a plain field having 
* two tides both of ebb and flood between two riſings 
« of the moon 
ridian, and then again below the oppoſite horizon, 
the ocean is here uncommonly turbulent, and fo great 
a body of water breaks with ſuch noiſe on the ſhore, 
that the poet Lucans®, not without reaſon, ſaid, 


t” For when the moon is in the me- 


Rhutupinaque littora fervent. 
And ſbores Rhutupian boil, 


1 Tam milites quam pedites. 


I do not find this in Ammianus ; Ainſworth quotes him for freralis without pointing out the place. 


f XXVII. 3. £ VI. 67. 


| & Nat, Queſt, VI. c. 29. 


” En, III. 415. | 1 


* Qf the ſame opinion are Mr. 80 and Dr. Wallis. Phil. Tranſ. 275. 275. 376. See Chartham. 9. 
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and 8. Paulinus *, ſpeaking of the country of ihe 
Morini, which he calls“ the extremity of the world,” 
ſays “ the ocean rages with barbarous waves.“ 
Here ariſes a queſtion worthy the conſideration gf 10 

any learned and ingenious man who has leiſure, hy 
from Britain was once an iſthmus uniting the tuo 
kingdoms, and afterwards being torn aſunder by the 
general deluge, or the violence of the waves, or an 
earthquake, gave - paſſage to the water. That the 
face of the globe has been greatly altered by the 
flood, by length of time, and other cauſes, and that 
iſlands by earthquakes or by the retreat of the 
waters have been united to the continent, js Ciſputed 
by none: and on the other hand nothing is more 
certain, from the moſt credible authors than that by 
earthquakes and the inroads of the ſea iſlands haye been 
torn from the continent. WhencePythagoras in Oyig\, 


Vidi ego quod quondam fuerat ſolidifſima tellus 
: Eſſe fretum ; vidi factas ex @quore terras. 


The face of places and their forms decay, 

And that is ſolid earth that once was ſea; 

Seas in their turn retreating from the ſhore, 
Make ſolid land what ocean was before. DRyYDEx. 


Straboi, inferring what may happen from what has 
happened, concludes that iſthmus's have been and may 
be cut through. © You ſee, ſays Seneca k, whole 
« countries torn from their foundations and places 
e that ftood on the edge of the ſea, removed acroſs 
e it: you ſee the ſeparation of cities and nations, 
© when part of Nature riſes of itſelf, or a great ſtorm 
& drives in the ſea, whoſe force, as derived from the 
* whole body, is wonderful. For though it rages 
© only in part it is with the violence of the whole 
world. Thus the ſea has torn Spain from Africa: 
“e and thus by an inundation recorded by the greateſt 
c poets Sicily has been cut off from Traly« Wbedes 


Virgil = 


| Hac loca vi ; quondam & vaſta ala ruina 
' (Tantum ævi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas) 

- Difſluiſe ferunt, cum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret, venit medio vi pontus, & undis 
Heſperium Siculo latus abſcidit, arvaque & urbes 
 Littore diductus angufto interluit aſtu. 


That realm of old a ruin huge was rent 

In length of ages from the continent; 

With force convulſive burſt the iſle away; | 
Through thedread opening broke the thunderiug| 121 
At once the thundering ſea Sicilia tore, 

And ſunder'd from the fair Heſperian ſhore ; 
And ſtill the neighbouring coaſts the town divides, | 
Wich ſcanty channels and contracted tides. Prrr. 


Pliny " alſo informs us that Cyprus was torn from 
Syria, Eubæa from Bæotia, Beſbicus from Bithynia, 
having all been part of the reſpective continent. 
But none of the antients mention ſuch a ſeparation of 
Britain from the continent. Thoſe lines indeed of Vir- 


gil and-others of Claudian, with the conjecture of Ser- 


vius mentioned in the introduction to this work, 


inſinuate as much. But Dominicus Marius Niger, 


the learned John Twine, and the author, whoever 


he was, that applied theſe lines about Sicily t9 


Britain, are of this opinion“. 


b 3 | c 


£5 174» | 
* Epiſt. 2 ad Vietricium, h Met. XV. 262. > 4.596 
| reſea. Some copies, read een. | 
I. 88. | 
— Bri- | 
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— Britannia quondam 
Callorum pars una ſuit, fed pontus & &ſtus 
Mev ſitum; rupit confinia Nereus 
Vifor, & abſciſſos interluit @quore montes. 


- Britain was once to antient Gallia join'd, 

But ſever'd fince by rage of ſea and wind: 
vigorious Nereus by his furious ſhocks 

Has burſt the bound, and laves the ſever'd rocks. 


dince therefore we have here no hiſtorical authority 


to proceed upon, the learned by comparing the ſi- 
milar appearances in ſuch kind of ſtraits, in order to 


trace out the truth have propoſed theſe and the like 
particulars to be more maturely conſidered. 


Whether the ſoil is the ſame on both coaſts? This 


is the caſe here, both coaſts riſing with bold cliffs of 
the ſame materials and colour in the narroweſt part as 
if they had been forced aſunder. 

What is the breadth of the ſtrait? It is certain 
thele {traits are not much wider than that at Gibraltar 
or Sicily, about twenty-four miles; ſo that at firſt 


ſight one would ſuſpect the land was parted by the 
furious tides of the ocean that now beat on both ſides. 


For I dare not ſuppoſe it ſubſided by an earthquake, 
ſuch ſhocks being very uncommon in our r northern la- 
titudes, and never very violent. i: 

What is the depth! ? As that of the Sicilian ſtrait is is 


$0 paces, ours is ſcarce 25 fathom, though the ſea 


on both ſides is much deeper. 
What is the bottom, ſandy, gravelly, or clayey, 


nd are there many ſhoals in the {trait ? Sailors know 
of but one?, and that always the ſame in the middle 
of the channel which 2 at low water is ſcarce three 


fathom deep. | 

Laſtly; ; has any place on either ſhore its name in 
the antient language from zearing aſunder, diviſion, 
ſeparation, or the like, as Rhegium, in the Sicilian 
ſtrait from the Greek Pyywp, to break, becauſe there 


by the violence of the waves Sicily was broken off _ 


from Italy ? I can think of none unleſs we ſuppoſe 
IVſan on the French coaſt has its name from Gwith, 
a Britiſh word for ſeparation 2. 

Thoſe who ſuppoſe Britain joined to Gaul after the 
general deluge argue from the circumſtance of wolves 
being formerly as common among us as now in Scot- 
land and Ireland. How, ſay they, could they come 
no iſlands when all animals, except thoſe in the ark, 


periſhed, unleſs the land had been contiguous long 


iter, and there had been no iſlands. This difficulty 


perplexed St. Auſtin*, who obſerves upon it; © It 


3 Ne. be ſuppoſed wolves and other animals ſwam 
ver to the iſlands that were neareſt as deer do 
0e year from Italy to Sicily to feed. But ſome 


"are fo far from land that it ſeems impoſſible for 


e thority of Rhenanus, who had ſeen the antient Peu— 


"any beaſt to reach them by ſwimming. 
Caught them alive, and brought them over, this 
ſeems very conſiſtent with a fondneſs for the chace : 
' 'hough | it cannot be denied but they might be con- 
el over by angels by the divine command or 
"Permiſſion. If they ſprung from the earth as at 
"fiſt when God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 
ling creatures, it will more clearly appear that 
"there were in the ark all kinds of animals, not 
*ouly to repair the ſeveral ſpecies, but to figure out 


' Frowen ſhoal. 
! Junſt 


Gall of K 


Not in any modern chart, G. 


ritime ſituation, q. d. dwellers on the ſea. 


8 


ce the various nations as an emblem of the church“, 
« if the earth has produced many animals in iſlands 
* to which they could not get.” Thus he. Nor 


could any perſon have expreſſed himſelf more 
It is enough for 


clearly or elegantly on the ſubject. 
me to have propoſed it: let the reader conſider it at 
his leiſure: and he that comes neareſt the truth in 
this queſtion will ſeem to me the molt enlightened and 
ſagacious. | 


On the oppoſite continent were the Mont, ſo 
called in the antient Celtic language from their ma- 
Their 
country is now called Cont? de Guiſues and Conte de 
Bolonois, and had antiently two places of conſiderable 
note, GESSORIACUM and ITium, from which laſt Cæſar 
ſays is the beſt paſſage from Gaul to Britain, and many 
ſuppoſe it to have been where now is Calais; but the 
great and learned chancellor of France, L'Hoſpital, 
well verſed in matters of antiquity, aſſerts that Calais 
is a place of no great antiquity, and was only a ſmall 
village ſuch as the French call Bourgade, till Philip 
carl of Bologne encloſed it with walls not many years 


Mox1yrn, 


Portus [ii us. 


before the Engliſh took it. Nor will you any where 


find that any perſons crofſed from thence into Britain- 
We muſt, therefore, I think, look 


before that time *. 


for Hius elſewhere, namely at Mitſan, which we 


called Jhitſan, a name not very remote from Itium, 


lower down near Blackneſs. At this place it appears 
by our hiſtorians all who went from Britain landed, 


inſomuch that Louis le Jeune king of France when he 


went on pilgrimage to Thomas of Canterbury humbly 
beſought that ſaint that no perſon might be ſhip- 

wrecked between Dover and Witſan, as if this was the 
| beſt paſſage at the time; nor is the ſtrait ſo narrow 


any where elſe : though it is to be preſumed the 


| perſons who croſſed did not regard the ſhortneſs of 
the paſſage, but the convenience of the harbours on 


The ſhorteſt 


pallage from 
gland to 


France. 


each coaſt. Thus though the ſtrait is narroweſt be- 


tween Blackneſs in France and the Neſe in England, | 


they now croſs between Dover and Calais, and in 
former ages before Vitſan harbor was blocked up, 
between it and Dover; and before that between 
Rhutupie and Geęſſoriacum, whence the emperor 
Claudius, and the other generals already mentioned, 
croſſed over into Britan, Pliny * ſeems to call this 


Geſſoriacum © the Britiſh port of the Morini,“ per- 


haps from the paſſage from it to Britain. Ptolemy, 
in whom it has crept in inſtead of Itium, Geforiacum 


Turnebus that Geſoriacum was the maritime town 
which Ammianus calls Bononia, the French Bolongue, 
the Dutch Beunen, and we Bolen; on the au- 


tinger table ſince publiſhed by Velſer, in which ſtands 
Geſſoriacum, quod nunc Bononia, as well as from the 
diſtance in the Itinerary which exactly anſwers to 
that in Antoninus between the Ambiani and Geſſoriacum. 
But whar is of greateſt weight, the Panegyric addreffed 
to Conſtantius Auguſtus ſays that the army of pirates 


' Geferiacum,” 
navale, in which ſenſe the Britans call it Bowling Long, 
For I will maintain againſt Boethins the Scot and 


Bononia in 


France. 


under Carauſius were befieged and reduced in Geffori- 
acum, and the other addreſſed to Conftantine the 


this it may be u;yed, that the Saxons called this place y hre rund from its White 4 diſcerned as we may 72 from the 


3 rH ent, and that the mr: aning of the name ſhould rather be fought tor in the lefler diviſion than the greater, as the name oft Sicily 
IN to Inn. acria and not to Italy. G. How then came Rhegium ? 
1 


6 3 xvi. 
* lo Le Febute; Hit. de Calais 1. 10 —107 & 646. 
N. H. Iv, ad "I Cellar. . 


Hence. 


Vol. l. 


g  Teqoociaiey Ariete. or, 8 fines, 
anner prongunces Geforiacr n Or Bologne the place whence Cæſar failed, G. *+ 


Propter ſacramentum eccleſic. 


See Chiflet de port lceio, p. 13. MS. n. G. 
* Edit, mw, p. 272, & 251, 
LI1 08 | FRA 


Great his ſon ſays they were routed at Bononia *, ſo 
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Folkflone, 


Barons Folk- 


fone, 


' Sakword 
| caſtle. | 


1 ON enhanger, 


Hith or Hide. 


e hythe. 


. Lime. 


PonTvs 
 LiMANIS. 


| | 3 | Stoney Hreel. 


Shipruay. 


. 


that Bononia and Geſſoriacum muſt be one and the 
ſame town, and the older name ſeems to have been 
grown into diſuſe about that time. For we can 
hardly ſuppoſe ſuch authors addreſſing themſelves 
to ſuch princes, could have miſtaken this place ſo 
lately make remarkable. But what have I to do 
with France ? I was induced to mention theſe places 
as the valor of our anceſtors ſo often ' diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf on this coaſt, when they took Calais and Bo- 
logne from the French, reſtoring the latter on 
their earneſt ſolicitation eight years after for a ſum 
of money, and having held the former 212 years in 
ſpite of all the efforts of France. I return now with 
the tide * to Britain. e | 
From Dover the chalk cliffs run on in one conti- 
nued ridge for five miles to Follſtone, a place of con- 
fequence antiently, as appears by the Roman coins 


daily found there, but under what name is uncertain. 
It was probably one of thoſe towers which the Romans 


«© erected at intervals” according to Gildas “ on the 
&« ſouth coaſt of Britain along the ſhore to guard the 
© coaſt” againſt the Saxons under Theodoſius the 
younger. It was eminent among the Saxons on a 


religious account, for the nunnery founded by Ean- 
ſwida, daughter of Eadbald king of Kent. At preſent 


it is a ſmall village, the greateſt part being carried off 
by the ſea. It was however the barony ? of the family 
of Abrincis, from whom it came to Hamo de Creve- 


quer, and by his daughter to John de Sandwich, 


whoſe ſon John's daughter Juliana brought it in 


dower to John de Segrave. 


The ſhore turns to the weſt near Saltzwood, a 
caſtle of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, which 
archbiſhop William Courtenay enlarged ; and O/ten- 
hanger, where Edward baron Poinings, father of a 
numerous illegitimate race, began a noble houſe. 
Four miles off is Hith, one of the cinque ports, whence 


its name, which fignifies a port or ſtation : though 


at preſent it can hardly maintain that name againſt 
the heaps of ſand which ſhut out the ſea for a great 
way. Nor is it long ſince it was very conſiderable 


by the decline of Veſt Hythe, a little neighbouring 


town to the weſt, which was a harbour till the ſea 
withdrew itſelf two centuries ago. It owes its 


origin, as well as Weſt Hythe, to the adjoining little 


village of Lime, formerly a very famous harbour, 
till the ſands thrown up by the ſea choaked it up. 
Antoninus and the Notitia call it Poxrous Lemaxis, 


| Ptolemy AIMHN, which being a fignificative word 
in Greek the copyiſts to ſupply a ſuppoſed omiſſion 
wrote Kai Nu, and the Latin tranſlators rendered 


Novus portus: whereas the name of the place was 
Limen or Leman, as now Lime. The commander of 


a company of Turnacenſes was ſtationed here under 


the count of the Saxon ſhore. A military road 
paved with ſtones runs hence to Canterbury, eaſily 


| known to be a Roman work, as alſo the neighbour- 


ing caſtle called Stutfall incloſing about ten acres on 
the flope of a hill, and fragments of the walls re- 
main built of Britiſh bricks, flints, and chalk, with 
ſand and pebbles intermixt, fo ſtrong as to have ſtill 
reſiſted time. At preſent though it is not a har- 
bour it retains no ſmall ſhadow of its former dignity ; 
for here at Shipway the warden of the ports takes 


a ſolemn oath when he enters on his office, and here 


x ſecunds flu, omitted by Gibſon. with full ſails and a favourable tide. Holland. RE 
"7 - + 4h d Il. 5. 


* proamorun mem wia. 


* Henry of Hunt, V. 


© peter Nannius of Alcmar, a learned painter, ſchoolmaſter, and canon of Arras. 
women, and tranſlations of various authors. Hotfm, Lex. | 
4 gyorum memorid. | 


III. 478. a, 


tber, which falls into the fea below Rhie, ran down 


not without reaſon call it the Gift of the Sea, as He- 


coaſt, has reſtored it here by retreating, or by bring- 
ing up mud from time to time, ſo that ſeveral places 


what art it is embanked againſt the ſea. For the 


poration conſiſting of a bailiff, jurors, and commo- 


niſh five ſhips of war in the manner afore cited. It |, 


inhabitants, as appears in the Conqueror's ſurvey, 


t III. 478. b. A. D. $39, 


UN 
courts are held on certain days to determine 
verſies among the inhabitants of the ports, 

Some have ſuppoſed that a great river here emptied 
itſelf into the fea, becauſe ſome writers haye men. 
tioned the river Leman and the mouth of the 
Leman, where the Danith fleet anchored A, D. 892 
But I ſuſpect they are miſtaken in the deſcription of 
the place, both becauſe here is no river except a 
very ſmall one, which dwindles away as ſoon a; it 
makes its appearance, and becauſe the archdeaccy 
of Huntingdon, a writer of {tri& veracity, ſays this 
fleet came to the Portus Lemanis, and has not a word 
of the River. Unleſs we fhould ſuppoſe, which i; 
more than I take upon me to do, that the river Bo. 


contra. 


Ruth | 


hither, and has gradually changed its courſe as that 
marſhy plain Rumney marſh landed up. This level * 
tract reaching from Lime 14 miles long by eight n 
broad, having two towns, 19 pariſhes, and about 44200 
acres, whoſe luxurious verdure is excellently adapted 
for fattening cattle, has by the bounty of the ſea 
been by degrees added to the land. So that I may 


rodotus b calls Egypt the Gift of the Nile, and a very 
learned man*© the paſtures of Holland the Gifts of 
Boreas and the Rhine. For the fea to make amends 
for what it has ſwallowed up in other places of this 


which two centuries ago ſtood on the fea are now 
a mile or two from it. None but thoſe who have 
ſeen it can believe how rich the foil is, what great 
herds of cattle it feeds, which are driven here to 
fatten from the furtheſt part of England, or with 


better government of it Edward IV. made it a cor- 


ners. In the Saxon times the inhabitants of this tract 
were called Meprepane, Mar/hmen, a name perfect 
ſuiting the place. I do not underſtand that antient 
writer Ethelwald*©, when he fays that © Cinulph king 
of Mercia ravaged Kent, and the country called 
Merſc warum, and elſewhere * © that an officer named 
Herbyth was beheaded by the Danes in the place 
called Merſewarum;” if he does not mean this marſhy 
little tract. Rumney or Romeney, antiently Romenal, Re 
which ſome, from its name, think a work of the Ro- 
mans, is the principal town of this tract, and one of 
the cinque ports, of which Old Romney and Lid are d 
accounted members, which were bound jointly to fur - 


ſtands on a high hill of ſand and gravel, and had y 
before the ſea withdrew itſelf a very ſpacious har- 
bour to the weſt defended from moſt winds. The 


were, on account of their ſerving at ſea, exempt 
« from all cuſtom but robbery, breach of peace and | 
« forſtel b. At that time it was very conſiderable, 
being divided into twelve wards, and having five | 
pariſh churches, a priory and an hoſpital. In the time | 


of Edward I. the ſea driven by violent winds over- 9 


whelmed this tract and made great havock of men, 
cattle, and buildings, and having deſtroyed the little 
populous village of Prombill, changed the channel 7 
of the Rother, which here emptied itſelf into the ſea 


7 Dugd. I. 467. 


His writings are Dialogues betwee 
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and filled up its month, making it a new and ſhorter 
courſe by Rhie: fo that it gradually deſerted this 
town, which 
of its antient populouſneſs and dignity, | 

Below this the land runs out a great way eaſt, 
- which we call Neſs, q. d. Noſe, on which ſtands Lid, 
a pretty populous place ſince the inhabitants of 
Promhill removed to it after that inundation. On 
he extremity of the point which we call Denge- 
noſe, where is nothing but gravel and pebbles, grows 


[eaves like a low foreſt for above a mile. Among 
the pebbles near Ston-end is an heap of larger 
tones, which the neighbours call the tomb of the 
ning Criſpin and Criſpinian, who they pretend 
were ſhipwreckt here, and called to heaven. The 
ſhore retiring from hence runs ſtrait weſt, pro- 
ducing peaſe among the pebbles which ſpring up 
ſpontaneoully in large cluſters®, and differ little in 
taſte from field peaſe, to the mouth of the Rother 
which divides Kent and Suſſex. 5 

Its courſe from this laſt county we have briefly 
ſollowed above. In its Kentiſh courſe it has Newenden, 
which 1 am almoſt apt to believe is the long ſought- 
tor harbour which the Notitia calls Ax DbERIDA, 


den: firſt, becauſe the inhabitants affirm it to | have 
been a very antient town and harbour: next, be- 
cauſe of its ſituation on the foreſt of Andredſwald to 
which it gives name: laſtly, becauſe the Saxons 
ſeem to have called it Brittenden or the Britons val- 
1% (as they did alſo Segontium before . deſcribed) 


whence the whole adjoining hundred has the name 
N of delbrittenden. The Romans to defend this coaſt 
: zainſt the Saxon pirates, placed here a company 
: of the Abulci with their officer i. Afterwards the 
; Saxons utterly deſtroyed it: for Hengiſt when he 
t determined to drive the Britans entirely out of Kent, 
J and thought it neceſſary for this purpoſe to increaſe 


his forces, ſent for Ella out of Germany with a large 
body of Saxons who violently affaulting this Ande- 
da, the Britans who lay in ambuſh in the neigh- 
bouring wood ſo harraſt them, that when at laſt after 
great loſs on both ſides, they divided their forces 
and routed the Britans in the woods, and at the ſame 
ime affailed the town, the barbarians breathed ſuch 
alpirit of vengeance that they put all the inhabitants 
the ſword and razed the place. It was ſhewn 
in this deſolate ſtate for many ages” ſays Henry of 
Hontingdon k, till under Edward I. certain Carmelite 
rar; lately come from Carmel in Paleſtine, and ſeek- 
az ſolitary places erected a monaſtery here at the 
txpence of Sir Thomas Albuger, and a town pre- 
emily ſprung up, which with reſpect to the antient 


ber down ſurrounds the graſſey iſle of Oxney, and 
dear its mouth ſtands Apuldore, where a ſwarm of 
ailh and Norman pirates, which under Haſtings 
lad infeſted the French coaſt, landed laden with 


. Very, if the father of William de Ipre. Dugd. I. 611, 
1 Henry III. | | | 


0 t Banſted, Surrey, 1243. and Was buried in the Black fria 


ward III. 11 
He died 26 Edw, III. Ib. | 
21 Rich. II. Which honour he was deprived of 1 Hen, 


4 


from that time declined, and loſt much 


plentifully Holm oak with its evergreen prickly 


the Britans Caer Andred, the Saxons Andpedycear- 


nine one was called Nerbenden, q. d. New town in 
lle valley. The river Rother dividing its ſtreams 


h . | ; | . . . 

tee in Suſlex, i The Notitia mentions Audereciani milites. 
e died in Normandy A. D. 1096. 

Volenty; , 


rs church, Holborn, Dugd. I. 699. 


* 1 ſays only of his high poſts, (I. 696,) but his ſon John did not ſucceed to the title. Ib. 700. | 
i e was reſtored 4 Edward III. and died in his minority ſoon after. Du 


2 in her right 34 Edw. III. and died the fame year. Ib. 
IV, | 


N N 


booty, and built al caſtle; but by the valor of king 
Alfred were compelled to ſue for peace. | TOY 

Near it in the woodland are Cranbrook, Tenterden, 
Benenden, and other neighbouring towns, in which 
the woollen manufacture firſt flouriſhed from the time 
of Edward III. who by premiums and many privi- 


leges invited the Flemings into England in his 


10th year to teach our people that manufacture, which 
now is deſervedly accounted one of the pillars of 
the ſtate. 

To recite. now the earls of Kent in their order, 
omitting the Saxon ones, Godzvin, and others who 
were not earls by inheritance but by office: Odo 
own! brother to William I. is reckoned the firſt. 
earl of Kent of Norman deſcent. He was alſo biſhop 
of Bayeux, a man of a bad and reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
always buſy in raiſing diſturbances, whence after 
that violent rebellion of his ſtirring up he was ſtript 


Rufus a. Afterwards when the uſurper Stephen en— 


deavoured to attach the ſoldiery to his intereſt by 


favours, he beſtowed that honour on William of 
Ipres a Fleming ®, that inſupportable burthen® on 
Kent, as Fitz-Stephens calls him, who was by Henry 
II. forced to leave it with tears?. The fon of Hen- 
ry II. whom his father had crowned king, for the 


Cranbrook, 
Tenterden. 
Benendn. 


Woollen ma- 
nufacture fir ſt 
in England, 


Earls of Kent, | 


of his eſtates and property in England by his nephew 


ſame reaſon when he was forming deſigns againſt 


his father, beſtowed this additional title on Philip 


earl of Flanders; but this man was earl of Kent 


only by title and promiſe. For as Gervaſe Doro- 
bornenſis* exprefles it, © Philip earl of Flanders pro- 
miſed all the aſſiſtance in his power to the young 
king, doing homage to him with oath: to whom for 


his ſervice the king promiſed with all Kent a re- 


venue of J. 1000. and Rocheſter and Dover caſtles.” 


Not long after, Hubert de Berg for his eminent ſer- 


vices to the ſtate received as the reward of his own 


deſert the ſame honour from Henry III.“ He was a 


true lover of his country, and in all the ſtorms of his 
adverſe fortune diſcharged fully all the duties that 
the ſtate can require from the beſt of ſubjects. He 


died diveſted of this honour”, which remained dor- 


mant till the reign of Edward II. That king in his 1 5th 
year conferred it on his younger brother Edmund of 


Woodſtock, who having the care of his nephew Edward . 


III. fell under the ſtorm of falſe and unjuſt envy, 


and was beheaded* for expreſſing an unreſerved 


brotherly affection to his depoſed brother, and at- 
tempting to reſcue him from his confinement, not 
knowing he was made away. His two ſons Ed. 
mund and John ſucceeded however in their turn, 
and dying without iſſue, their fiſter who ſurvived 
them, and was called for her beauty the fair maid 
of Kent, conveyed it to the knightly family of 


Holand; for Thomas Holand her huſband was called 


earl of Kent®*, and was ſucceeded in that honour by 
his ſon Thomas, who died 20 Richard II. and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his two ſons, Thomas, created duke of Sur- 
rey, and ſoon after beheadedꝰ for plotting againſt 
king Henry IV. and after him Edmund High admiral 


i uterinzs frater ; brother by the mother's fide. G. 
n A. D, 1141. | $ 


4 Cantii incubator, Fitz Steph. p. 13, ed. Sparke, over. preſſor. Holland, 
e died a monk at Laon in Flanders 1 162. Meyer ap, Dagd. J. 612, 


t Inter X Script. 1424. 


gd. II. 94. 
s At Citenceſter 1 Hen, iv? - 


of 


Anderetiani & Andereniciani, ſect. 40. 64, 65. ed. Labbe. | 
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of England, who died of a wound received 1408 at 
the fiege of St. Brien in Bretagne 4. With theſe the 
title becoming extinct for a time, and the eſtate being 


divided between their ſiſters, Edward IV. conferred it 


firſt on William Nevill lord Fauconberge, and after 


his death upon Edmund Grey? lord Haſtings, Meis- 


ford and Ruthyn, who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Georges. He had by his firſt wife Anne Midevuile, 


| Richard earl of Kent, who died“ without ifſue, having 


4 Thomas Walſingham, Ypod. Neuſt. p. 179. Dugd. II. 77. 
* 1 Edw. IV. He died the ſame year, Ib. i. 308, 
r He died 20 Hen. VII. Ib. 


life time. MS, n. of Le Neve. Ib. 
* He reaſſumed the title and died the ſame year, Ih 


M. 


ſpent his eſtate. By his ſecond wife Catharine 
daughter of William Herbert earl of Pembroke, * 
had fir Henry Grey, knight, whoſe ſon Henry ſon 
Reginald was advanced * to the earldom of Kent by 
queen Elizabeth A. D. 1572, and dying Without 
iſſue was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, a moſt 
accompliſhed nobleman. | 


This county has 398 pariſhes. | 


f 5 Edu. IV. He died 4 Hen. VII. Ib. I. 118, 


b 15 Hen, VIII. Ib, | 
of Wrelt c. Bedford, who by reaſon of his ſlender eſtate declined t 


aking the title, and died 1562, Ib. His fon Henry died in tis 
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HE county of Like; bounded on the north 

by the Thames, and the German ocean; on 
me eaſt by the ſea; on the ſouth by the ſea} and 
dulſex; and on the weſt by Suſſex and Surrey; en. 
ends in length from the weſt of the lands 1 in Back. 
enham called Langley to Ramſgate in the ile of 
Thinet, about 53 miles; and in breadth from the 
ver Rother ſouth of Newenden to the Thames at 
Nowrbead in the iſle of Greane, abont 26 miles ; 
and is in circuit about 160 miles. Later ſarveys 
aller a little from this. Mr. Haſted has given no 
pounds or meaſures. The whale? hire has long 
been and (till is divided intö ve parts commonly 
called Lat hes, and theſe into 14 bailiwics and 68 
hundreds b. It contains 124890 acres, 408 as 
riſhes,' and 30 manner rowhs® z and is well 


4 


e Rp 24:3 N lug 
The property of this ITY at oh making of the 
Conqueror s ſurvey, lay in few hands. The principal 


1zndholders were only: the 12 following; the king, 


ne archbiſhop: and monks of Canterbury, the biſhops 


of Rocheſter and Bayeux, the abbies of Battle, St. 
Auſtin, and Ghent: Hugh de Montfort, carl 


Eyftace, Richard de Tunbridge, Haimo — 


Md Alert the chaplaim. 9 


The commodities of Seasaen fende, and; paſ· 
« ware; catel, fiſeh, foule, rivers, havens with ſhippes 


* emong the v ports moſt;famoſe, and royale caſtelles 
« and tounes, and the faith of Chriſte there firſte 
« reſtorid. 
© prayſith the humanite of the Kentiſch men. The 
a kyng himſelf [Henry VIII.] was born in Do 
Kent is the key of al Englande d.“ 

Deptford or Depeford, q. d. Deep ford of ob rivet 
Ravenſburne ©, was held by Hugh de Maminot, a 
Norman baron, who built a caſtle here now ruinedf. 
His . fon Walkelyn 1138 4 Steph. held Dover 
aſtle for Maud the empreſs, though Lambarde® ſays 
be gave it up to Stephen on his repeated ſolici- 
tions, and after his death fled into Normandy, He 
ws ſucceeded by his ſon Walkelyn, and his daughter 
ad coheir married Geoffery de Say i. Hence it is 
met the perſon whom Camden calls daughter of 
Walkelyn defender of Dover caſtle, is by Gibſon 
tranllated / Ver, i i. e. to his ſon or the laſt Walkelyn, 
Deptford was of no eſtimation till Henry VIII, for 
tie better preſervation of the royal fleet, erected a 
torehouſe, and created certain officers there, whom 
be incorporated by the name of the maſter and war- 
dens, alliltants, and elder brethren of the Holy 
Trinity, for the building, Keeping, and conducting 
of the navy royal k. By grant 4 Henry VIII to the 
lipmen and mariners of this realm, they were en- 
Wed to begin to the honour of the Holy Trinity 
ad St. Clement a perpetual guild or brotherhood 
cucerning the craft or cunning of mariners, and 
ir the augmentation and increaſe of the ſhips 
dbereof, 

Lambarde 
Wy Hang? 'B 
tle are Bircholt in Scray Lathe, Chatham and Gillingham in Ayle 


May, Brit, II. 1071. 
arris, 2: 


Ties Commentaries it is ſaid the Brituns were ex: couraged t 
il. Tranſ. No. 356. © Harris, 112, 
Ol. J. a 


Ceſar in 5 libro de bello Gallico 


which as the body corporate of the ſeamen” 


Beſides the 61 hundreds ſp cified i in the map Mr. 
d Lel, *. VII. 135. 


wn os Aubrey (Mon. Brit.) ſays it is a vaſt rude camp, neither ſquare nor round, double trencht, 
ar's 


* 
35 


of Rae ah, ſl a. 175 under. i tile of | 


the Tr rinity, houſe of Dipiford, "Strond, who, examine 
and licetfe pilots both, for. merchant” ſhips: and the 
royal navy, taking care of the rates of pilorage and 
all light- -houſes and buoys eo the Kingdom, 
licenſing the ſeamen on Thames and 

in the navy, determining” Complaints e of, 
officers in the merchants ſervice], an 
nually 300 ſeamen and their Wadde nip 
two aln{houſes of 21 or 30 Hoſes.” W 5 
dock-yard 3 is now more that döubled 

been added of two ares fof nps, Cy 
acre and an half for mats, Kt. 5 e, ore- 
houſes, launches, apaitinebrs, &. Br cou #t here, 
ſo called from the family 280 1a ned, Ke $ 
to the antien family "of the Evelyns . eke be th 


nen and 
reſivoing au- 
Kale de be 
La sf th th 


yet dock Las 
9 0 of one 


England; And tradition Yay Sehis amuſement Wis to 
drive barrows through*th beautifur häffy r hblig es, 


to which Mr. Evelyn is fuß pole FEY lis 


Sylva. At Broch ley itt this f pariſh and Lewefniütn was 
a Pre monſtratenſian priory, foubded ibs Neply l. H. re. 
moved-to Regeham s... „ 26100 9H] 

The river Ravenſbourn, which“ falt to ie 
| Thames here,” 'Tiſes in Kejton pariſh o on Keton heath 
juſt under a large oval camp, treble trencht And ditcht, 
except ond the ſouth, which is partly built upon; the 
eaſt covered With Wood! It is near” two" miles in 
circuit, and hag a way lead to the river.” Tlie beauti- 
ful clear well at bottom, to the weſt is walled in. This 
camp is too large to have been made by Geefar, a as Phit- 


por® imägined, yet the forrti and the Roman les, 


aliens | 


Say's court. 


v 


Czar Peter 'refided ' while he ſtudi ed duo in 


Erockley. 


Keſton. | 


bricks; and'coins ploughed up in it ſeem to p probe it Ro- 


man. Biſhop Gibſon, though he could not make good 


his opinion, was for placing Noviomagu here with 


Somner® and Stillingfleet r, and r. "Harris 4 thinks 
it later” than the time of Chaydi *"Hoilfey = ima? 
gined it a ſummer camp, and Dr: TWP 

of Aulus Plautius where he Waited f SES alter 
his fourth action with the Britans Nen it at Weſt 
Wickham is a ſmall ier cbehment at uß by ſir 


Chriſtopher Head, in the reign of Elizabeth, to : 


ane 
train menu. 


More to the worth is Brant, where the bing 


of Rocheſter have a palace, rebuilt by the firſt biſhop 


1174. Biſhop Warner ereQted' 22 Charles II. a col- 
lege for the maintenance of twenty 5 — miniſters' 
widows, with an allowance of J. 20 per ain. to each, 
and C. 50 to their chaplain; the firſt of the kind 1 in 
England, and imitated 'b biſhop? Morley at Win⸗ 
cheſter, and biſhop Ward at Salisbury. It was aug⸗ 
mented by the rev. Mr. William Hletherington' 1767, 
biſhop Pearce' 1774, and others. 

Ar Chiſethurſt, a pleafant village included in Le 
eſnam, was born 1510 fir Nicholas Bacon, who died 
1579, and fir Francis Walſingham, who died 1390. 

At Camden place cur author lived, and died 1623. 
After his death i it paſſed through ſeveral hands. Henry 


* 


Haſte ennumerates others of too finall extent to be ane expret 
sford 


| Z Lamb. 428. 


k odd. 2 | bp, 164. PPPs 1 Dogs. Bar. 1. 11619. 
* 4 Harris. 2. 6. G. m Tan. p. 227. meg p. 6. See 125 F. 
'Þ 855 0 Canterb. 24+, L Orig. Brit. (OF, - * | | 4 P. 163. 
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the rumpart and gtaff great; 
o find«rhe Roman camp ſo n when their fleet was in danger. 


u Ib. 0; 
M m m | 


Spencer, 


m 


At 3 42 1 


Bromley. 


Chiſetburſt, | 


Camden 
place. 
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| | Spencer, eſq. ſold it to Charles Pratt, eſq.* ſince Dungenneſs, fair but full of ſand-holes as if ; af othe: 
1 created baron Camden of this place. unleſs eaten by the ſalt-water: IM. PRokys . f of wi 
| Greenwich. Greenwich belonged at the Conqueſt to the ab- Av. Rev. vicrokis SEMPER. On Blackheath js Myr. 1 Roya 
1 bot of Ghent, till Henry V. ſeizing it emong den college, founded by fir John Morden, a Turkey * Naze 
| the lands of alien priories gave it to Shene, and merchant, a little before his death 1708, for ax many the 
| at the difſolution it came to the crown. The poor gentlemen as the eſtate will afford, and the De 
ih church is dedicated to Elphege the archbiſhop houſe will hold forty. 10 thi 
. martyred here by the Danes, The palace begun Henry III. kept his Chriſtmas at Elthon 1270. for c 
by Humphry duke of Glouceſter t. Henry VI. On William the baſtard being ſlain in the bd and | 
5 was enlarged by Edward. IV; Henry VII. added Bannocburn 1314, his kinſman Gilbert de Aton Wolf 
1 the brick front to the, water ?, and Henry VIII. lord Veſci inherited by his diſpoſition. He granted here 
4 | ſpared no coſt to embelliſh it. Here both his this manor to Gilbert Scrope for a termi, Edward Il whoſe 
id daughters were born, and his fon ended his life*. reſided much here, and had a ſon John born here 131 1 Ser 
| James I. built the Houſe of delight, now the governor and named from the place. Here Edward III. oy remar 
þ of the hoſpital's houſe, which was fiited up by queen tertained John of France, and held two parliaments, lower: 
l Henrietta Maria. The old palace of Placentia Richard II. reſided much here. Henry IV, kept his ſent a 
4 being nearly demoliſhed by time, Charles II. begun laſt Chriſtmas here. Edward IV. repaired the pa- Seven 
8.18 another, which was completed and doubled for an lace, and incloſed one of the three parks; Henry VII. found 
8 hoſpital for ſeamen by William III. The tower built the fair front over the moar, which Holland ſays rebuil 
i built by Duke Humphry is ſucceeded by the royal rendered the place unhealthy ; and Henry VIII. kept and ne 
| | obſervatory erected by Charles II. furniſhed with the two ſplendid feaſts here *. From that time Green. ſet, t. 
Ul requiſite inſtruments and a deep dry well for obſerv- wich came into fayour to the prejudice of this longee 
| | ing the ſtars in the day time. The earl of North- palace!, of which remain only the gateway and the bury 
| 4 ampton built here an hoſpital * for 2 governor and magnificent hall with its fine roof uſed as a barn, Fienes 
14 twenty, poor men (two of this pariſh and eight from During the civil war the ſeveral parts and parcels i, and 
1 | Snottiſham and Caſtle riſing, Norfolk) and two others were fold to different perſons, but reverted at the Cranm 
| at Clun in Shropſhire and at Caſtle riſing, Norfolk, as Reſtoration. Sir John Shaw holds the manor under the du 
14 appears by his epitaph in the S, ale of the church in the crown. Here are five almſhouſes founded by nile's 
1 Dover caſtle, on the marble coſfin in which he lies, which Thomas Philpot, eſq.* The marſhes about Wool. 110 | 
| is ſupported above the table of the tomb about five „ich were firſt overflowed 12 6, 21 Henry III. and been i 
| feet from the ground, Eraſmus © mentions Franciſcan again in the reign of James I. and ſome acres never W 
| friars here. Speed places Grey friars here 1376, recovered e. The canons of Leſnes abbey adjoining | fowers 
14 Queen Mary reſtored the obſervants whom Eliza- kept this ſweet and ſound land in their time -. fine an 
14 beth finally expelled *. John duke of Argyle FAS Mr. Ray is of opinion that Pliny's Britannica was ful dra 
14 created a peer of Great Britain 4 Ann. by the titles not the Corhlearia rotundifolia or Batavorum, which Ve 
| of baron Chatham and earl of Greenwich, with li- we call Garden Scurvy graſs, proper to muddy ſea- Among 
11 mitation to his heirs male. He died 1743, leaving coaſts, and which is found on many parts of out Anne! 
1 five daughters, of whom Caroline, the eldeſt, born conſt and on ſome midland mountains, but the Coch- Gardin 
. 1717, was married firſt to Francis carl of Dalkeith, earia Britannica or ſea ſcurvy graſs. Abraham kigh ; 
If | ſecondly to Charles Townſend, eſq. juſt before whoſe Munting affirms the true Britannica of Pliny and the James 
I | death 1767, ſhe was created baroneſs Greenwich *. antients to be the Hydrolapatbum maximum of Ger- o fr 
11 Lewihame Near Greenwich is Lewſham, where Abraham ard and Parkinſon, or great water-docck! .. Janes 
18 Colle vicar, who died 1567, founded tuo free-ſchools In Erith pariſh at Leſnes Richard de Lucy, Chief 1 Ceed 
14 and an almſhouſe*. It gives title of viſcount to the Juſtice of England 1178, founded an abbey of Au- fill p 
| [| earl of Dartmouth, whoſe great grandfather William ſtin canons, among whom he retired and died the | tent, 3 
11 was ſo created by queen Anne 17118, $2725 year following, and was buried in the choir or houſe 
1 bs Adjoining to Greenwich lies the plain called after chapter-houſe. The abbot had ſummons to parlia- the wo 
11 Blackheath. the colour of the ſoil Blackheath, the ſcene of the ment 49 Henry III. and 23 Edward I. but not after | moſt e 
1 Paniſh encampment when Elphege was murdered, the reign of Edward III. It was valued at J. 186. per lere, a 
q and fince of Tyler, Cade, and lord Audley, in their ann. and ſuppreſſed among the leſſer monaſteries 1524. ths gr; 
[1 ſeveral inſurrections and the barrows of the ſlain It now belongs to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, Smith- | deſcene 
1 remain at the ſouth-eaſt corner of Greenwich park®. field. Only the north fide of the church and the - Fil ® tbc 
19 In a camp on this heath were found three fibulz, cloiſter wall and much of the houſe made a farm houſe amber 
1 one tranſparent and two opaque ſpeckled, ſuppoſed remained 1753. The effigies of the founder on the lid | N 
14 fictitious ſtone : they had holes in the middle, through of his ſtone coffin was dug up among others of his fa- "rag 
1 which run gold wire, (ſee Pl. XIII. fig. 5.) In 1765 mily in Weever's time. Sir John Hippilley, the then ng 
11 Mr. Tothall of Dover, communicated to the Society owner of the ſcite, covered them up again and p 
m1 of Antiquaries drawings of two pennies of Henry III. planted a bay tree which ſtill flouriſhes over them*. | ms K 
i part of a large collection ploughed up in a field of From Greenwich the Thames paſſes on to Wo 5 ple! 
| Mr. Hatton's at Charlton, near Greenwich; two of 4 a market town, and one of the principal docks p Ute! 
| Edward found ſeparately in his neighbourhood, and of England, though overlooked by the earlier Kent- L Fg 
| a gold Probus, waſhed up on the ſea- hore near jſh amiquities. Beſides its right of ſeniority to the i wy 
: ME nd means by ſaying that the tower which duke Humphry began and Henry VII. finiſhed was famous in Spari/h fable, I do Up for j 
33% "> ted ba ITE 
d pions pre Hy ſays Holland, by the prying adverlaries of our religion, that William Lambarde was the firſt proteſtant that | yilt.an, | van 
hoſpital. 4 ＋ 2 | G. Haſted I. 77. ex flat, 1b. C. II. Goch 
Ep. ad E. Jon. p. 579. nd dung in. 227. | 8. Maſted, I. 29. . ee | Lam} 
. Hattedl. 72. | Ib. 14. 1 Haſted I. 7 | n 50 1 Ib. ze 
1 Harris, 110. ® Haſted I. 50. 63. * Hafyls, 116. Haſted I. 61, 3 1070 
r Holland, South by eaſt from Eltham is a Roman camp on the top of a hill covered with wood. Aubrey Mon. Brit. \ Lam 


. 4.G. Cannegieterus de Brittenburgo 156, 159. 177, thinks it a ſpecies of betony, 
2 Weever, 1 Stukeley in Arch. 47. Halted. 1. 201 Tanner, 61. 


other 


KE7 © 
other docks, in it were built the following capital ſhips 
of war: Harry Grace Dieu, 3 Henry VIII. Prince 
Royal, 8 James I. Royal Sovereign, 13 Charles I. 
Nazeby, afterwards the Charles Richaid, afterwards 
the James and St. Andrew 7. 10, 22. Charles II.“ 
Parent paſſes firſt by Weſtram, which gave birth 
to that conſtant martyr John Fryth, to that advocate 
for civil and religious liberty biſhop Hoadly 1676, 


Wolfe 1727. William earl of Jerſey had a feat 
here at Squerries, fold by his ſon to Mr. Warde 
whoſe grandſon now enjoys it. 

Sevenoak is a populous well-built market town, 
remarkable for the defeat of Jack Cade and his fol- 
lowers by fir Humphry Stafford, whom Henry VI. 
ſent againſt them; and for giving birth ro William 
gevenoke, lord-mayor of London, a foundling, who 
founded here an hoſpital and ſchool 1418, 32 Henry ?, 
rebuilt 1727. In this pariſh is Noll the antient 


ſet, ro whom Elizabeth granted ir. It formerly be- 
longed to the Says and the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury from Bourchier, who purchaſed it of William 
Frenes lord Say and Seale, and 34 Henry VI. rebuilt 
t and died 1486. It was alienated from the ſee by 
Cranmer 29 Henry VIIT. Edward VI. granted it to 
the duke of Northumberland. Earl Thomas Sack- 
ville's grandſon alienated it, but Charles II. regranted 
itto his nephew Richard, from which time it has 
deen in the family. It is a large manſion, built round 
two quadrangles, each entered by two gateways with 
towers. The hall has a rich wooden ſcreen, and a 
fine antique ſtatue, ſuppoſed of Pythagoras, in beauti- 


ke Wa 


by a clumſy old ſtaircaſe to the principal apartments. 
Among the valuable pictures here are one called 
Anne Boleyn; a ſingular picture of Wolſey ; biſhop 
Gardiner young and beardleſs; fir Walter Ra- 
leich and lady; fir Anthony Marſden phyſician to 
James I. a whole length of James I. falſely aſcribed 
do ſir Anthony More, who was dead 30 years before 
james came to the throne of England. He is 
ſeated in his royal robes in a chair like a couch, 
ſill preſerved here. The chapel is very an- 
tient, and adorned with painted glaſs; and to the 
houſe adjoin various offices, formerly occupied by 
the workmen of the family. Thomas Farnaby, the 
noſt eminent ſchoolmaſter of his time, kept ſchool 
here, and was buried in the chancel 1647, aged 72. 
His grandſon Charles was created a baronet, and his 
leſcendants are ſtill ſo. Brooks-place, the antient ſeat 
« the Amherſts, was rebuilt by the preſent lord 
anherſt, and called Montreal *. . 

The river runs next to Chevening, the ſeat of 


+» py, WO 


Onplete a victory over Ealhmund v king of Kent, that 
* Mempted A. D. 773*, to transfer as it were in 
mumph the archiepiſcopal ſee into his own domi- 
Ws, and fo far ſucceeded as to get Lichfield ex- 
weed from the juriſdiction of Canterbury, obtain- 
ber it a pall of Alexander I. A. D. 789: all the Mer- 


I 


and to the gallant conqueror of Canada general 


and noble ſeat of the family of Sackville, earls of Dor- : 


jul drapery, lately brought from Naples; and leads 


Thomas Lennard earl of Suſſex, who fold it 1717 to gateway remains, and the ſeite produced the beſt 


Philip lon of James Stanhope, created earl Stan- artichokes in England k. 


At Orford Offa king of the Mercians, gained ſo 


Lv 


cian ſees of Worceſter, Leiceſter, Sidnaceſter, Here» 
ford, Elmham, and Dunwich, being erected into a 
province for it: and fo it continued eleven yeats 
from 786 to 797, in which time Mathew of Weſt- 


minſter tells us three archbiſhops ſat at Lichfield: 


Ealdulf, Humbert, and Higbert; in whoſe time the 
ſee of Canterbury was reſtored to its former dignity 
by Kenwulf king of the Mercians *. But all other 
hiſtorians concur in making only Ealdulf archbiſhop 
of Lichfield? ; and biſhop Gibſon miſtakes ſtrangely 


in dating the getting the pall for Lichfield 766, when | 
the battle was not fought till 773, and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter expreſsly dates it 786, and the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the ſee of Canterbury 797. The battle 
ſaid to be fought here between the Danes and Edmund 
Ironſide 1016, was by the Saxon chronicle and Mat- 
thew of Weſtminſter placed at Sceorſtan in Worceſter- 
ſhire, though placed here by Lambert* and other 
Kentiſh antiquaries. The manor helonged to the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury before the Conqueſt. Win- 


chelſea died here 1313. Deane rebuilt it t. Henry 


VIII. Warham left nothing of the old palace ſtand» 
ivg but the walls of the hall and chapel *, and laid 


cout /. 33000 on it, though his predeceſſors Morton 
and Bouchier had liberally builded at Knoll®; yet 


all that now remains here is part of the gate and its 
towers, late the property of fir Sydney Stafford 


Smythe, chief baron of the Exchequer, to whoſe an- 


ceſtor James I, granted it ©. | 
Between this and Sevenoak is Holmeſdale, a vale run- 


ning into Surrey, where it has already been deſeribed. 


Of the family of Lulling ton I find no account in our 
Baronages, nor in Mr. Haſted's Hiſtory of Kent, I. p. 


310. The caſtle and manor belonged to the Peches, 
Harts, and Dykers, and now to fir Dixon Dykes, 


Shoreham caſtle adjoining had alſo the name of 
Lullingſton, but is now ruined ®. At Eyngford ad- 


joining are ruins of a caſtle belonging to the Eyns- 


fords c. Henry II. f f Wy 


On the river Darent, antiently called Crucan, which 
in its ſhort courſe, gives name to five ſmall towns, 


St. Mary Crey, Pauls Crey, Votes or Foots Crey, 
North Crey, and Creyford, is Darent, where Vorti- 


mer, ſon of Vortigern, defeated the Saxons with 
great ſlaughter . On Greenſied green are many bar- 
rows, ſeveral earth works, and a ſmall camp ®, 

At Dartford began the inſurrections under Tyler 
who flew the collector of the poll-tax for ſome in- 
decencies offered to his daughter. Frederic the em- 
Peror married Henry III's fiſter Iſabella here by 


proxy. Edward III. held a turnament here 1331, 


and 1355 founded here a nunnery valued at C. 380 
per ann.! Holland ſays Henry VIII. converted it 


into an houſe for himſelf and ſucceſſors. Only a 


Here was an hoſpital 
founded t. Henry VI.“ refounded with an almſhouſe 


1697. Here was ſet up the firſt iron- mill by Godfrey 


Box of Liege 1590, and before 1 590, the firſt paper- 


mill in England by one Spelman who died 1607, 
and planted the firſt lime-trees here. Dartford 
gives title of viſcount to Edward Villiers earl of Jerſey ®. 


On Dartford and Creyford heath are a number of 
pits from 10 to 20 fathom deep, like wells or chim- 


'G, | r HaſtedI 385. | Lamb. 520. G. Harris 277. Tan. 228. Haſted I. 338 | 
| Haſted I. 350, J's u Aldric. Raten. Fe | of 127 
' Nuh, Weltm, ſays, out of pique to Lambert archbiſhop of Canterbury. p. 46, 8. | 
; N A 2 P. 50g. H aſm. pref. ad Mare. ev. 
* 50g. : 0 mT * d Hola, Haſted I. 312, 5 Ib. 416. 
\ 307. Har, 118. s G. ar. Ole aſt, I. 249. Tan. 225. ainh, p 
„Goes account under his view of it, 8 | Tan. 238. * 
: Hal. $53- . Stowe 1040. Harris 93. Dr. Harris is very confuſed here in dates, and miſ-cites Stoiwe's pa, e. 
* Is 21 0 N 7 
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Holmeſdale. 


Lullingſton. 


Shoreham 
caſtle. 


Darent. 


Dartfor d n 
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NovtolA- 
VS. 


Swancſcomb. 


Crayford. 


Graveſend. 
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nies, dug either for chalk or for retreats to the 
Saxons, like the old Germans mentioned by Tacitus“. 
Mr. Camden mentions ſuch in Eſſex, and fir Robert 
Atkins? in Glouceſterſhire at Cold Aſton. 
Somner, Burton, Stillingfleet, and Stukeley, place 
NovioMacvus of Antoninus, and NEOMAOus of Pto- 
lemy at Crayford, where is a manor till called New- 
bury; Camden, Gale, and Ward, at Woodcot in Sur- 
rey; Salmon at Ke/ton beforementioned, But here 
are no roads or evidences of a ſtation except fitu- 
ation and diſtance, which laſt ſeems not very exact % 
Between the Darent and Medway near Greenhithe 
Swan? the king of Denmark landed, and encamped 
at Scvaneſconib, where are remains of works and 
mounts or barrows*. Here too is laid the ſcene of 
that noble ſtand which the Kentiſh men are ſuppoſed 


to have made for their liberties with the Conqueror. 


Unfortunately this ſtory reſts only on the credit of a 
Canterbury monk. Mr. Pegge places VAGNIAC 
at Swanſcombe t. So did Dr. Thorpe; and ſomething 
like a Roman miliare was dug up on the Watling- 
ſtreet here”. 9 

In Crayford church- yard was dug up a copper coin 
of an antient Greek emperor, and a modern Greek 
copper one 1741 x. e 1 5 
Graveſend, ſo called according to Mr. Lambarde 


from Gereve's end, q. d. the limit of the Gereve or 


Reve, is a market town, which was burnt by 


the French t. Richard II. and fortified by Henry 


VIII. with a platform which has ſtill 'a governor 


another being raiſed at Mylton adjoining, and two 


paſſage by boats from Dover and Canterbury io Lon- 


| | | Shorn. 


oppoſite on the Eſſex ſhore v. Here is a conſtant 


don * fince the abbot of Mount Grace by the tower 
to which it belonged obtained of Richard II. that 


the inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton only ſhould 


tranſport. paſſengers to London. The port of Lon- 


don ends jult below the town . 


Beyond Graveſend is Shorn, held antiently by fir 


Roger Northwood, by ſervice to carry with others 
the king's tenants a white enſign 40 days at his own _ 
and Peneſberſtl. The houſe is a very large pile, or. 


charges, when the king warred in Scotland b. 


- Cobham. 


Cob bam gives both name and title to its barons, 


who are as antient as king John. John lord Cob- 
ham was a reſpectable character in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and died 9 Henry IV. His grandaughter's 
husband fir John Oldcaſtle afſumed the title in her 
right; and with a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm mixed 


with a real zeal for reformation in religion fell a 


martyr to eccleſiaſtical power, which perſuaded the 
young king Henry V. that his deſigns were levelled 


at the government. The laſt of the Brooks lords 


_ Cobham was involved in Raleigh's ſentence as con- 
ſpiring againſt James I. but execution being ſuſ- 
| pended he died in great poverty 1619. One of the 


Cliff at Hoo, 


title of baron to Richard Granville Temple earl 


family was reſtored to the title 20 Charles I. and 
died ſoon after without iſſue s. Cobham hall is now 


the ſeat of John earl of Darnley lord Clifton; the 


centre built by Inigo Jones. A large cheſaut tree 
a mile from it is 32 feet round l. Cobham gives 


Temple. = 
Spelman and Talbot are of opinion, that three 


ſeveral councils were held at Cliff at Hoo : the firſt 
by Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, at which was 


* Lamb. 44 5. Haſted I. 211. 
p P. 230. : ; 

- »-Seld. on Polyolb. p. 302. 
v Halt. I. 271. . 


4 Horſley 423. Haſted I. 211. 

Har. 308. Haſt. I. 264. 
* Bp. Lyttelton in Ant. Soc. min. 
* Halt. I. 450, 15 d Holland. 

„G. Somner Lex. v. Abbandune. | f P. 78 
n Haſted I, 530, , 7 G. 
Haſt. I. exxv. 


i Burt's Hiſt, of Tunbridge 223. 


JM. 


preſent Ethelbald king of Mercia A. D. 742; the 


ſecond under Kenulph king of Mercia A. D;;g,. 


and the third under Beornulph his ſucceſſor 4. 0 
822: to theſe Dr. Wilkins adds others 798, and pro. 
vincial one 800. Mr. Lambarde doubts whether Co. 
veſho was not in Mercia rather than Kent, at Which 
diſtance it is hardly probable the kings would hare 
attended, yet on the authority of Talbot agrees that 
Cliff at Hoo muſt be the place, as he finds no place 
in Mercia reſembling Cloveſhoe, though many of 
the name of Cliff, Biſhop Gibſon, in his index of 
names at the end of the Saxon chronicle, gives good 
reaſons for fixing it to Abingdon, which certainly 
had another name before Ciſſa founded the abbey 
and the book of Abingdon calls that name Sheove. 
ſham, which is eaſily miſtaken for Cleoveſham. It is 
deſcribed as the capital of the kingdom, and the 
place where all the public affairs were tranſacted, 
on which account the council of Hereford 672, de- 


creed, that a council ſhould be called there once 3 


year®, Dr. Harris f will not give up the Point, but 
defends the title of Cliff to theſe councils and 10 
the three others A. D. 747, S800, and 8248, becauſe 


the place had always the name of Biſbop Clive, and 
appears to have been much larger before the fire 1 520, 


Dr. Plott ſays it is no wonder the kings of Mercia 
called councils in Kent, which at that time they had 
wholly conquered vd. lille e n eie 

An act paſſed 16 Charles II. to make the Meduey 
navigable in Kent and Suſſex . Since 1740 it hat 


been made ſo from Maidſtone to Tunbridge by an act 
17401. Baxter derives its name from Mad jiop, ij, 


q. d. the fair fiream of water; and Dr. Gale on 
Antoninus ſuppoſes it to mean ſimply the river; 
both Med and Way ſignifying the ſame. Mi 


Pegge * rather the river of Med, from med, middle, 


Saxon, Vaga Britiſh becauſe running through tile 


middle of Kent. 


be Weald of Kent produced William Caxton, a 
himſelf tells us inthe preface to the Recueil of Troy. 
The town of Penſburſt was antiently called Pencefter 


namented with great towers, and the principal front 
embattled : but has no one uniform front. It is en- 


tered by a great portal under a magnificent tower, 
and over the gate is an inſcription ſetting forth that 


the manor, &c. was given by Edward VI. to fir 
William Sidney, knight banneret, chamberlain of 


his houſhold, and that the tower was built 1385. 


Within is a ſquare gloomy irregular court. The 
great hall though moſt neglected is one of the moſt 


curious parts of the building, and has a remarkable 


roof raiſed on the ſhoulders of ſome large images in a 


groteſque manner. From the hall you aſcend to a 


ſpacious vaulted gallery, having at the upper end a 
Gothic arch with three ſteps, each of a ſingle piece 
of timber, much worn, and from thence ſtars on 
either hand lead to the principal apartments by à 


way now ſhut up. The pictures are much damaged 


and little of the houſe ſhewn, It belongs at preſent 
to the widow of William Perry, eſq. niece to the late 


earl of Leiceſter. The oak planted in the park on 


fir Philip Sidney's birth-day ſtill remains 22 feet 
round; and in the church are monuments for it Wil- 
liam Sidney chamberlain to Edward VI. firſt lord 


t not mentioned by Haſted J. 26 3-4. . 
t Gent. Mag. 1755. 7. 
Lamb. 480. 3 : Holland. Har. 136. 
© Dugd. II. 64. 2817. 4 Halt, I. 497. 
8 See Spelm, Conc. in annis. 
* Gent, Mag. 1755+ 275 


here; 


Swi ow. CT WOT. 
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lake, 


9 


hore; à fins one for Robert Sidney earl of Leiceſter, 


and lady, and a croſs-legged figure of fir Stephen de wp 


Pencheſter, lord warden of the cinque ports t. Hen- 
ry III. and Edward I. The Sidney family origi- 
nate from Anjou, whence fir William came with 
Henry II. whoſe chamberlain he was. His name- 
chamberlain to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
whoſe tutor he had been, and who granted the eſtate 
0 him, was father of ſir Henry, deputy of Ireland, 
prelident of Wales, 
here, leaving fir Philip, flain the ſame year at Zut— 
phen, buried in St, Paul's; and fir Robert created 
baron Sidney of Penfhurſt 1 James I. viſcount Liſle 3 
Juncs I. and earl of Leiceſter 14 James I. who died 
1626 and was buried here. - His ſon Robert ſucceeded 
him", and was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip 1677 


(brother of Algernon beheaded), his grandſon Phi- 


lip 1698, great grandſon Robert 1702, and his great 
great grandſons Philip 1705, and John 17379. 
Here lived Waller's Sachariſſa lady Dorothea Sidney, 
niece to. fir Philip, who married lord Spencer great 
grandfather to the great duke of Marlborough; and 
here were born fir Philip and Algernon Sidney. 


.  Tunbridze caſtle, built t. William Rufus, by 
Richard de Clare, who alſo built the church?, was a 
place of great import frequently beſieged in the 
| barons? war, and once taken by king John. | 
belongs to the widow of Mr. Hooker, who bought it 

23 years ago of a ſpendthrift heir, who had fold much 


It now 


of the caſing of the walls. The ſcite is beautifully 
planted, The gateway remains with its holes for port- 


cullis', &c. and opens to a ſmall hall communicating 
| by arches on each hand with the apartments in three 
| ſtories, the uppermoſt having the largeſt windows as 


being the ſtate rooms. From the ſecond is a paſſage 


out of the round tower on one ſide into the wall, and 
ſo up to the keep, which could be approached only 
thus, or by a ſubterraneous paſſage on the other ſide, 
now almoſt deſtroyed or walled up, and out of the 


round tower on the other ſide is a paſſage to the top 
of the wall that went round the whole incloſure. 
The keep. was of vaſt height, and from the remains 


of foundations appears prodigiouſly ſtrong. From 


the Clares the manor came by an heir general to fir 
Hugh Audley earl of Glouceſter, and by his only 


daughter to the earls of Stafford afterwards dukes of 
Duckingbam, and from them by attainder to the 
crown. Sir Andrew Judd founded a freeſchool, and 


Jokn Wilford made a cauſeway towards London 4, 
The rocks about a mile and a half from the wells 
are in ſome parts 75 feet high, the mean height 
49, interſperſed with ſurprizing cliffs and chaſms 
that lead quite through the midſt of them by narrow 
gloomy paſſages r. Holland ſays, in a. white ſandy 
ground he ſaw divers vaſt craggy ſtones of ſtrange 
forms, whereof two of the greateſt ſtand fo cloſe 
together, and yet ſeyered with ſo ſtrait a line as you 


would think they had been ſawed aſunder, and 


nature when ſhe reared theſe might ſeem ſportingly to 


| have thought of a ſea. At the wells, the piazzas, ſmall 


Ps gaily ſet out, and wooden pillars intermixed 
Vith trees, look like what one ſees in Chineſe views : 


| far. 237. Haſt. I. 408. 
Burr, 195; This church was 
" Ina kind of amphitheatre of 
led on another, and 
ps: it determine. 
X 3 8 Leuca or league. Harris 319. 


"=o a 
. Holland in Suſſex. 
oo. Hic frufus virtutis, 


Vol. I. 


who died 1586, and was buried 


preſſed for Wolſey v. The hall is a barn x. 
dicinal waters were firſt diſcovered 1606 by Dudley lord 


| n Dugd. II. 411. | 
impropnated to the knights of Sr, John of Jeruſalem, Holland. 
ſuch rocks between Eaſt Grinſted and Goditone on the edge of this county is a ſingle maſs of ſandſtone 
thence vulgarly called Great upon Liitle; but whether the effect of nature or art let thoſe who have attentively ex- 


| © Willis, Not. Parl. pref. v. 9 
dedicated to king Charles the Martyr, Ecton. 


Philpot ſays Waller had a grant of an additional creſt, the arms of France hanging by a label on an oak; and this 
The duke's arms are carved over the church porch, | | 


Nnn 


N T. 


the reſt of the buildings are in general very neat and 


pleaſant, the lower ſtories whited, the upper covered 
with bright red tiles, forming an agreeable contraſt 
with the trees, the more ſo as moſt of the houſes are 
ſingle. The wells are ſurrounded by three high hills, 
Mount Ephraim, Mount Pleaſant, and Mount Sion; 
the laſt the moſt rural and chearful, 

The Lowey, or Leucata, of Tunbridge is ex- 
plained to mean a diſtrict of two miles, or one and 
a half * round the town. Tunbridge has a market, 
and once ſent members to parliament*. Holland 


ſays it took its name from the ſtone bridges over five 


ſtreams of the Medway, q. d. Town of bridges. 
Richard de Clare founded t. Henry I. a priory of 
black canons, valued at C. 169. per annum, and ſup- 
The me- 


North, who retired to the neighbourhood in a deep 


. conſumption, and returning home hopeleſs in paſſing _ 
through a wood obſerved theſe ſprings, and carried 


the water to ſome London phyſicians, who, after due 
analyſis, recommended them to his lordſhip's drinking, 
who ſoon found in them a perfe& cure. Lord Aber- 
gavenny, who owned an old manſion at Eridee in the 


neighbourhood, and on whoſe eſtate the ſpring 


riſes, had the ſpot cleared, and the wells fitted up, 
and ſoon made it a place of public reſort. 
rietta Maria, queen of Charles I. was ſent here 


after the birth of her firſt child, and refided fix weeks 


in tents on Biſhopſdown common. In compliment to 


her, Dr. Rowzee, in his book on theſe waters, calls 


them Queen's zwells, and before that time they ſeem to 


have had the name of Frant wells, The firſt buildings 
erected here were in 1636, a chapel 16847; and the 
place is now in a very flouriſhing ſtate with a number 


of good houſes for lodgings, and a regular market *, 


Catharine, queen of Charles II. was here 1664, 
and others of the royal family ſince. The place 
is called Tunbridge wells, and is in Tunbridge pariſh, 


though diſtant four or five miles ſouth from it, but 


the wells are in Speldhurſt pariſh *. The water is 


impregnated with ſhelly particles and marine ſalts, 
and its weight is in 7 ounces and a quarter 4 grains 
lighter than the German Spa, and ten grains lighter 
than common water. 
bracer. 1 5 | 

At Groombridge in Speldherſt pariſh near Tun- 
bridge is an old moated houſe, formerly the ſeat of the 
Wallers, and rebuilt according to tradition by the 
duke of Orleans, who was taken priſoner by ſir 
Richard Waller at the battle of Agencourt, and kept 
Priſoner here 35 years *. It was afterwards the pro- 


perty of the Sackvilles and Packers, now of Mr. 
Camfield. The chapel built by John Packer, clerk 
of the privy ſeal to Charles I. has this fingular in- 


ſcription over the door. 


. O. M. | 
1. Williams 5 Camfield. 5 
ob Faliciflimum Caroli 
Principis ex 
Hiſpaniis Reditum 


o Haſt. I. 413. | 
9'3 4 Holland. 


v Tanner, 212, 
2 Burr, . 


Sacellum 


Hen» 


It is a great deobſtruent and 
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The ævelli. 


Groom- 
bridge. 


2 30 


Chiding lone. 


H unton. 


Hever. 


R TI 


Sacellum Hoc 
. . 

V 

At Chidingſtone, four miles eaſt of Tunbridge, is 
a large natural ſtone of the ſame name on a ſquare 
baſe, not unlike that at Conſtantine in Cornwall, and 
tradition makes it religious b. 

Medway proceeds to Hunton, where, in 1683, 
was found about 6 yards deep a ſtratum of petrified 
ſhells about an inch deep and ſeveral yards over, of 
the ſort called nn, reſembling telNyCcous ſea 
fiſh ©. 

Hever near J/e/tram was the ſeat of the Boleyns, pur- 
chaſed by Geofrey great grand-father of queen Anne, 


whoſe father Thomas finiſhed the caſtle, was created 


Somerhill. 


Bounds, 


Weſt Peck- 
ham. 


Handlow. 


earl of Wilts and Ormond, and has a monument here 


with his figure in brafs in the robes of the garter on 


a black marble tomb. On her execution Henry VIII. 


gave the caſtle to Anne of Cleves, on whoſe death 
Mary gave it to the Waldegraves “. It now belongs 


to fir Timothy Waldo, and is pretty entire. 


Somerhill, a mile from Tunbridge, formerly a ſeat 
of ſir Francis Walſingham and the Sidneys, and ſince 
of lord Muſkerry, is a vaſt pile falling faſt to ruin in 
a delightful ſituation. 

Bounds, the ſeat of baron Smyth, pleaſantly fruaed, 
aa ſome good Sidney portraits. 

Weſt or Little Peckham had a preceptory of knights 
hoſpitallers, valued at C. 63.*, and is the ſeat of the 
antient and knightly family of the Twiſdens, of whom 
ſir Roger was a — antiquary and friend of 
Sommer f. 

Handlow gave birth to John Handtow, who mar- 


rying the heir of lord Burnell t. Edward III. had a 
ſon named Nicholas baron Burnel 8. It was the ſeat 


of the Fanes, of whom fir Henry was ſecretary of 


| Fair Lawn, 


Mereworth | 


| Leiborn 


caſtle. 


| liament 27 Edward I. 


ſtate and held other high offices under Charles I. 


and was created baron Raby. His ſon was beheaded 
1662, and his grandſon was created 1699 baron Bar- 
nard of Barnard caſtle, and died 1712. His ſon Henry 
was created viſcount Barnard earl of Darlington 
1754, which titles are enjoyed by his ſon and name- 


| ſake the ſecond eatl. 


Medway runs on not far from Fair Lawn, the ſear 


of this family; Sir Henry Vane the elder having 
- purchaſed it of George Chown, eſq. t. Charles I. 


Medway increaſed with another water called Twiſt, 
which twiſteth about and inſulateth a large plot of 
good ground, runs on not far from Mereworth, The 
caſtle was taken down and rebuilt in a magnificent 
manner from a deſign of Campbell after Palladio, 


by John earl of Weſtmoreland, who died 1762, 
lineal deſcendant of lady Deſpenſer mentioned by 
Camden. The church was rebuilt at the ſame time b. 


Leiborn caſtle was the ſeat of a family of its name, 
t. Richard I. of whom fir Roger was a great agent in 


the barons wars, and William had ſummons io par- 
This family ended with his 


The firſt date and line relate to Mr. Camfield's repair, the other date to Packer's buildings. 
» Groſe's account under his print of it. It is not in Haſted I, 401. | 
4 Harris, 150. Burr. 188. Haſted. I. 395-7. | . 


© G. ex. Ph. Tr. 155. 

e Tanner, 227. 

b Burr, 204. Harris 204. | - 1 

Horſley, 424. m Gent. Mag. 1753. 273. 
o Newton's Hiſt. of Maidſtone, 7 3. 104. 5 


f Har. 235. 


North, and was lately the property of fir Charlez 


fone, and therefore Mr. Ward, with Dr. Stukeley, in- 


though he directed himſelf to be buried there by 


: private houſes, though Newton, P» 9, places it on 


land about the middes of the town. Uſford having 


byterian meeting-houſe. Here is a freeſchool on 


ſuppoſed to have been built by ſome of the arch- 
_ biſhops u. 


houſe of Grey friars here). This town was endowed 


i Holland. Dugd. II. 14. 


933 5 


ſon. It was granted by Henry vin. to fir Vdwan 


Whitworth. It is much ruined, and the later manſion 
houſe made a farmhouſe k. 

No ſituation ſeems to have given ſo much trouble tg 
antiquaries as VAGNIAC Km. Diltances do not ſuit Maid. Vacyy 


clines to place it at North Fleeti. Mr. Pegge n en 
gages to fix it at Swanſcomb, Uſher refers Ninaiue 
Caer Meguaid or Megwad to Mcivod in Montgo- 
meryſhire, the Mx DTOLANUM of Antoninus. Maide. 
* ſton corrupte pro Medwegetoun, Lat. Vageniacum 
Maidſtone conſiſts of one handſome ſpacious principal Mato 
ſtreet interſected by another at the market place, i; 
{till the ſhire town, where the aſſizes for the county 
are kept, and a boroughꝰ, and has the cuſtody of the 
weights and meaſures ». It has a large church made 
collegiate by archbiſhop Courtney, who built the 
choir, where he has an honorary monument, For 


will, Richard II. ordered him to Canterbury s. 
On the ſouth ſide of the church are the remains 
of the college, now a farm houſe, with the original 
walls and gates 4. On the other ſide of the church 
near the river is the palace, now divided into two 


the conflux of the Aile and Medway, and Le- 


been archbiſhop only ſix months could not do much 
to it, but ip pulled down the palace at Wrotham for 
the materials, and taxed the province towards the 
expence, and Courtney laid out much on it*. The 
chancel of St. Faith's, the other pariſh church, was 
given to the Waloons, and afterwards made a pres- 


the ſcite of Corpus Chrifti gild founded before 1480 
whoſe chapel, refectory, and cloiſters, remain“; 
and four charity-ſchools. The handſome bridge is 


The preſent trade of the town is in 
thread, paper, and hops*. Edward III. founded a 


with ſundry privileges by Edward VI. incorporated 
with a mayor and jurats, all which it loſt by favouring 
rebels; but Elizabeth amply reſtored them*. It gave 
title of viſcount to Finch earl of Winchelſea; Elizabeth 
ſole daughter and heir of fir Thomas Heneage, and wife 
of fir Moyle Finch, being firſt advanced to the dignity 
of viſcounteſs Maidſtone 21 James I. 1623, with 
remainder to the heirs male of her body, which 1s 
ſtill enjoyed by the preſent earl, Here was made 
the laſt ſtand for the king's relief 1648, when about 
1000 men of the Kentiſh Aſſociation reſiſted three 
aſſaults of Fairfax's 10000 men a whole day, and at 
laſt made the beſt terms they could, and the parliament 
veterans confeſſed it was the molt deſperate ſervice 
they had ſeen during the war*, 1 his town bred or 
lodged Andrew Broughton, one of the clerks who 


8 Holland. 1 ugd, II. 51. 1 
k Groſe's account under je yaoers © it, 


„ Lel. VII. 136. . 


* Somn. Cant. 25-6, G. Newton, Hiſt, of Maidſtone, 72. Holland therefore miſtakes] in ſaying he lies entombed here. Holland aſcribes 


the college to Geng Boniface. Tanner, p. 224. to archbiſhop Courtney, and the hoſpital which was united to it to Boniſace. 


4 Grole's account under his view of it. 


r Collectan. cit. by Newton. The river which here; joins tho Meier from the eaſt Gn as Lambarde : at Bygon, 


in a little wood leſs than a mile welt of Lenham. Gibſon. 
Lamb. 218, Newt. 9. Har. 191, 
Ib. 113. Ib. 43. * * | 
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as others at Ewel, 


u Ib. 100. 


Net. 103. | 
: G. Newt. 144. ex Carter. 
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Fig. n. p.236. 


Fig. 5. p. 226. 
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K E 
end Charles the Firſt's ſentence, and Trapham the 
ſucgeon who ſewed on his head b. 
Weſt Malling, a market town, where biſhop Gundulf 
unded 1106 a Benedictine nunnery, valued at 
113. 45. The old houſe built on its ſcite was re- 
be by Frazer Honeywood, eſq; in a Gothic ſtyle. 
Many of the offices remain, the abbey gate and 
tern and porter's lodge, and the welt front of the 
church, with its two hexagonal towers covered with 
don arches and ornaments*. , 3 
ſfortbam, or Wrotham, a market town north of 
Maidſtone, had a palace of the archbiſhops of Can- 
crbury, pulled down by Ilip“, and in the laſt cen- 
ey much Britiſh ſilver coin was dug up in the 
manor, and at the camps ſeveral pieces of braſs 
weapons or armour *, = 
DuROLEVUM is placed by Mr. Ward at Milton or 
Hur ſbam. (He ſays there is no authority to write it 
Nurolnum. Gale finds a viſible agger of a military 
way from Lenham to Canterbury, and Roman coins 
it Lenham, where is alſo a ſpring called Szreetwell. 
Sukeley removes it to Charing on the river Len, and 
ys Roman antiquities are found thereabouts. The 
Lenham antiquities are queſtioned, but there are 
many about Sittingburn; and Newington near it is 
made Roman by Somner *, Burton, and Stukeley s. The 
| (ifance differs in the iters, where Durolevum comes 
in between Durovernum and Durobrive u. Biſhop 
Gibſon would carry it to Bapchild, which he ſays is the 
Beccanceld of the Saxon Chronicle where a council 
was held by archbiſhop Brihtwald, A. D. 700, and 
where are {till ruins of two old churches or chapels, 
beides the pariſh church. If the Roman road was 
the ſame with the preſent between the Kentiſh cities 
10 place will ſuit better with the diſtances, and the 
old road may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be worn out 
in ſo well frequented a modern one. The old road 
indeed {till remains in part between Canterbury and 
Lmanis, called Stoneftreet, but that is owing to the 
nature of the ſoil which 1s natural rock and hard 
_ chalk. In Bede's time the road between Canterbury 


called 24 or 25, ſo that it could not be altered then. 
ln the 12th century there was a Maiſon Dieu erected 
at Offspring for the reception of knights templars 
travelling to and from England, and Chaucer's pil- 
grims pafſed through Boughton as travellers now do, 
which are ſo many arguments in favour of the an- 
ton is-out of the diſtance on both ſides. 
At Lenham is a tomb far Robert Thompſon, grand 


Robert Honywood of Charing, eſq; ** She had at 
ler deceaſe lawfully deſcended from her 367 
children (16 of her own body) 114 grandchildren, 


ler renown liveth with her poſterity; her body 
„leth in this church, and her monument may be 
*{en in Mark's hall in Eſſex, where ihe died.“ 

bofton, or Boughton Malherb, gave title of baron 
Waton 2 Charles II. to Charies Henry de Kirkhaven 
in Holland, who married the heireſs of the Wotton 
lily, who was afterwards advanced to her firſt 


. Newt, 134. 137, | 

| Holland, who derives the name from planting of avorts, _ 

| dee drukeley's Itin. I. 114. | * Camterb, p. 25. 
b. 116. Ed. Wheel. | 1 (3, 

| Fin, Mich, I 
etc way, 
Tanner, 211. 
f Harris, 368. 


Groſc's account under his view of it. 
Arch, IV, I 10. ; 


and Rocheſter, was 24 miles i, and at this day it is 


ſon to that truly religions matron Mary wife of 


"28 in the third generation, and 9 in the fourth, 


» Groſe's account under his view of it. 
r Colebrook in Arch, II. 117. 
u Colebrook. Ib. 110. 


N "K+ 

huſband Stanhope's title of Cheſterfield, but died 
1667 *, Sir Henry Wotton an eminent ambaſſador, 
t. James I, was born here 1568, and died 
1639. 7 | 
 Ulcomb was the manſion of the family of Santo Ulcomb. 
Leodegaro, commonly called Saintleger and Sellin- 
ger, and at Mottenden was a houſe built by fir R. Mottenden, 
Rockeſley, deſcended from Cnol and Crevecœur, who 
held lands at Seaton by the ſervice of being Vanta- 
rius regis when the king went into Gaſcoigne, donec 
peruſus ſuerit pari ſotularium pretii 4d. i. e. that he 
ſhould be the king's fore footman until he had worn 
out a pair of ſhoes value 44. ! 8 

At Leedes caſtle Sir Robert de Crevecœur founded Ledes caſtle, 
1119 a priory of black canons, valued at L. 362. per 
annum m. The caſtle was given with it by Edward II. 


231 


to Bartholomew lord Badleſmere, who was taken at Bur- 


roughbridge the year after the tranſaction mentioned 
by Camden, and beheaded at Canterbury. The ſtory 
is differently told in Leland's Collectanea I. 273: that 
the king ſent the queen hither for a pretext to puniſh. 


him if ſhe was denied entrance, or if ſhe obtained it, 


to ſeize the caſtle, It was afterwards given to arch- 
biſhop Arundel, and from his death remained a royal 
reſidence to which Henry IV. retired in a plague. 
Edward VI. granted it to the St. Legers; it is now 


by ſale and marriage come to the Fairfaxes n. 
Allington had a caſtle called the caſtle of Medway, Alliogton. 


© ſometime the Graies caſtel as in Henry III. and Ed- 
ward III. days, ſince the Savels and Wiats o.“ It was 
razed by the Danes, and rebuilt by earl Warren, 
William de Columbers rebuilt it t. Edward I, In Ed- 
ward IV's time it was ſold to fir Henry Wiat, whoſe ſon 
ſir Thomas © enriched by an heir of fir Thomas Haut 
« propoling to himſelf great hopes upon fair pretences 
«© pitifully overthrew himſelf and hisftate?,” andwhoſe 
grandſon forfeiting it, Elizabeth granted it to the Aſt- 


leys, who held it in the laſt century 4. It is now a farm- 


houſe. „ = i 
« Mr. Camden was too judicious an author, and 
too honeſt an hiſtorian, to have given this de- 
ſcription, had he ever ſeen the monument he men- 


tions at Aylesford :.“ The number of ſtones is but 


three, and one on the top wider than the two that 
ſupport it, and overhanging at each end, and the 
whole much ruder than Stonehenge. Stow * deſ- 
cribes it more exactly, adding a fourth ſtone about 70 


paces to thenorth-weſt, now lying down, but which ſeems _ 
tquity of the preſent Canterbury road, and Newing- 


to have once ſtood upright. As it is nearly of a height 
with the other three, which are from 6 to 8 feet, 


may it not have been miſtaken by Camden for one of 


the others. Mr. Colebrook, therefore, aſcribes 

this monument to Horſa, which others have given to 
Catigern, and Mr. Pegge * makes it a Britiſh altar, and 

no ſepulchral monument. That commonly aſcribed 

to Horſa at Horſted in Chatham pariſh is a kind of Horſted. 
tumulus of flints in a wood againſt the ſide of a hill, 1 
as if collected from the neighbouring fields, and 5 
carted hither % At Addington near Town Malling Addington. 
north-eaſt of the church is an oval of ſtones from | 
50 to 42 paces diameter, with a flat ſtone like an 

altar at the eaſt end, See Pl. XIII. fig. 6. And 

another larger behind it. About 130 paces to the 


© Tan. 211. Groſe's account under his view of it. 


8 Itin. I. p. 179. 180. 


n Horſl. 
* G. Dugd. II. 414. | 


1 E. II. Du Cange is ata loſs for the meaning of the word Vantarius, which is plainly to be derived from avant, 


o Lel. VI. 11. P Holland. 


* Chron. p. 52, 


north - 


Ailesftord. 


: Boxley, 


Hallin g· 


Recheſter, 


CE W ]) -Þ 4M 


north-weſt is a ſmaller circle of 6 ſtones near 11 
paces diameter broken off from their baſes, Fig. 7; 
Fig. 8 is a ſtone meaſured with the baſe neareſt to 


it to ſhew what the reſt were when perfect. Mr. 


Colebrook ſuppoſes the firſt a Britiſh temple, the leſſer 
Catizern's monument, 9 | 

Io Ailesford Edmund Ironſide purſued the Danes 
with great laughter, and thence drove them to 
Shepey, where, had he not been ſtopped by the 
treachery of duke Edric, he had finally deſtroyed 
them. Here alſo Ralph Friſburn, under the pa- 
trouage of Richard lord Grey of Codnor, with whom 
he returned from the holy land, founded an houſe 
of Carmelites, 1240*, who throve lo well that in 
1245 a general chapter of the order was held here, 
and Simon Stock choſen their general throughout the 
world . On the ſcite was erected a fair houſe by 


fir William Siddey, a learned knight, painfully and 


expencefully ſtudious of the common good of his 
country, as both his endowed houſe for the poor and 


the bridge here teſtify *. This place gives title of 


earl to Heneage Finch, ſecond ſon of Heneage earl 
of Nottingham **, which his grandſon and nameſake 
now enjoys; and it gave birth to ſir Charles Sedley 
an eminent wit and poet of the laſt age, born 
1639, died 1722. His daughter debauched by James 
II. was created counteſs of Dorcheſter. Alfred de- 
feated the Danes at Fernham in this pariſh, A. D. 
893% : 
Boxley was the ſeat of lord Abergavenny b, and had 


a market in the time of the abbey ©, which was va- 
lued at LF. 204. per annum d. 


Here was a famous 
crucifix made to move by ſprings, which at the diſ- 


ſolution was expoſed and burnt at Paul's croſs, and 
an image of St. Rumwold made lighter or heavier by 


machinery to be lifted or not by the clean and un- 


clean according as they made their offerings e. In this 
pariſh is Pinnenden heath, where a controverſy was 


determined between Lanfranc archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury and Odo de Bayeux in a full aſſembly of the 


nobility and biſhops f. | 
Halling was one of the four palaces of the biſhops 


of Rocheſter as early as Henry II. Biſhop Hamo 
de Heth built the hall and front 1323, and © had 


here wine and grapes of his own growth in his 


« vineyard, which is now a good plain meadows,” 
The hall, part of the chapel, and a gate remained 1719. 
A handſome ſtatue of Heth over the principal door 


was blown down 1720, and given by Dr. Thorpe of 
Rocheſter to biſhop Atterbury. The ruins have been 


all taken down ſince 1739 b. Mr. Lambarde ſpent 


the latter part of his life in this houſe', and his wife 
is buried here k. 7 9 50 
_ © Rocheſter on Medewegge river. Ptolomie maketh 


no mention of Rocheſter calling it Durobrevum!;“ 


« the caſtelle ſtondeth at the bridge end entering the 
« town m.“ | 

Great part of the walls of Rocheſter are ſtanding, 
and in the north wall are ſome Roman remains ; but 
the gates are gone". The Danes ſackt it in the reign 
of Ethelred 839 **, belieged it in form 885, and 
brought a wooden tower againſt the gates ®, but were 


repulſed by Alfred . This mount or fort is ſup- 


poſed not improbably to have been the preſent Bulley 


* Tanner, 223. 
z Holland. . | 2 Harris 31. 
© Lamb, 225. 233» 4 Tanner, 213. 

E Lel. IV. 19. Dene in Wart, Ang. Sac. I. 389, 


* Harris, | Lel, VII. 136. 
o Caftellum lig neum. Aſſer. 37. 


r Ib. 73. 


cluſtered and unlike each other, but a 


G. Pits, 345. Tanner, B. B. 673. 


h Groſe's account under his view of it. 


* Y a: 0s 4+ 3 
P Hiſt, of Roch, 10. Hearne's Alfred, 72. 4 Hiſt, of Roch. 283 


bill, juſt by the caſtle a, and I cannot help thinkts, 
it a corruption of Bail uſed for a fort, as the Ol hö, 
at Vork. The body and welt front of the church i; 
all that remains of Gundulph's building. ; 


an The nay; 
reſts on twelve round arches, the pill 


ars Irregularly 


; | i U the Capitals 
alike: the welt front is made up of round areliwork 


in one of which in the north tower is a ſtatue gx the 


builder, as the door has thoſe of Henry I. and his 
queen in the ſtyle of thoſe at St. Germain's de Pre | te 
arch richly flowered, and in the keyſtone Chriſt and 
the 12 Apoltles. The choir was built 1250 by 
Hoo with the offerings at St. William's ſhrine, and jr; 
two ailes by two monks here- The date of the 
tranſepts does not appear. The church is deſcended 


prior 


into by ſteps, and the aſcent into the choir is by ten 


Here are monuments for biſhops Gundulf, 1107 
Glanville, 1214, St. Martin 1294, Walter de Mer. 


ton, 1277, Bradfield, 128 35 'nglethorpe, 1291, Lowe 
1467, Warner, 1666, 


The chapter houſe ang 


cloiſters are demoliſhed except a rich doorcaſe of the 


former. In the preſent chapter houſe is a good li. 
brary of printed books and ſome MSS. among the | 


reſt the famous Textus Roffenſis compiled by biſhoy 
Ernulph in the 12th century, printed by Hearne ard 
Thorpe. Between the two north tranſepts is a fin- 
gular tower of three ſtories, and two floors, about 6; 
feet high, 24 ſquare within, and the walls above 6 
feet thick. The only entrance to it is over a ruined 
arch ſpringing from the roof of the church at ten 
feet diſtance to the roof of the rower and aſcended to 
by a narrow flight of ſtone ſteps in the angle of the 


church. It was probably built by Gundulf as a plece 
of ſecurity and treafury, though falſely ſuppoſed a 


belfrey *. The caſtle fronts the cathedral, and is ap- 
proached by a ſteep. ſtone bridge and gateway & 


fended by a very ſtrong tower: the area was nearly a 


ſquare of goo feet, having at certain intervals borh 


ſquare and round towers, and in one part of the wall | 


next the river a kind of well, probably deſigned for 
the ſecret conveyance of proviſions from the river. 
The walls are ſeven feet thick and 20 feet high, and 
it is ſurrounded on three ſides by a ditch. The great 


| ſquare tower or keep at the ſouth-eaſt angle of the 


area is 93 fect high, and nearly 72 ſquare, and the 
walls twelve fect thick, having a ſquare tower at each 
angle, and on the north front a ſquare projection or 
ſmaller tower, in whoſe weſt face is a round arched 
door, with a ſtair caſe, now interrupted, leading to 2 
veſtibule or guard room and nearly 28 feet ſquare, 


under which was the dungeon, having a ſteep de- 
ſcent into it from the ground-floor of the caſtle, 
and lighted and aired only by a trap door and fun- 


nel at the ſouth corner of the veſtibule. i From this 
veſtibule by an inner door fortified with a port- 


cullis, and having ſtone feats at the ſides you ater 


the ſecond floor, the ground floor having no entrance 
till one was broken on the ſouth fide a few years — 
from the ſecond floor. two ſtaircaſes at the call an 


welt corners led-to the two upper floors 32 anc 10 


feet high, which were the principal apartments, and 
are magnificently adorned, having hand ſome windows. 
A paſſage runs all round the caſtle through the thics» 
neſs of the wall in ſome places aſcending and de- 


b Harris, 61. 
f Harris 50. 


i Lamb. 407 
d' 0. 


Hearne's life of Alfred, 81. | 
Lamb. Ib. 


n Hiſt, ot Rocheiler 1772. p. 3» 4. 
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ſending by ſteps. The chimnies inſtead of a funnel 
continued to the top of the tower have merely a ſhort 
hollow cone from the fire place through the thickneſs 
or the wall ending in two ſmall flits appearing like 
loopholes, and the outlets of the privies were con- 
naued in the ſame manner. In the middle partition, 
rom the top to the bottom, is a curious well of fine 
hewn ſtone neatly jointed running above 300 feet 
below the foundation, and communicating with every 
ſory and even with the leads by arches. A ſmall 
pipe or flue is cut in the wall communicating with all 
the apartments from top to bottom for alarms. In the 
ſde walls are 2 or 3 ſquare wells probably for drawing 
up beams, ſtones, or parts of engines, and commu- 
nicating with the galleries by ſloping ducts or pipes 
to favour the turning. Between the outer ſteps and the 
ſmall tower, and under the drawbridge about 10 feet 
above ground, was a ſmall ſalley port*. The ſcite of 
this caſtle belongs to Mr. Child the banker. There 
were lately found in the very wall of the great tower ſome 
Roman coins of Veſpaſian, Trajan, and the lower empire. 
This tower though begun by Gundulph was not finiſhed 
till above 50 years after his death, and thus we are 


io underſtand the licence granted by Henry to the ſee z 


of Canterbury to build a tower for themſelves, 


another not having been built. This caſtle ſtood a 


three months ſiege againſt John who at laſt took it, 
and it was retaken by Lewis. It was in vain beſieged 
t Henry III. by Leiceſter, who burnt the wooden 
bridge. The wooden bridge on 9 ſtone piers was 
maintained and kept in repair by near 60 towns and 
nillages in this county beſides ſome of the hundreds, 
dc. Sir John Cobham who much furthered the 
work erected a chapel at the end of it, on which be- 
ſdes the arms of ſaints were to be ſeen in Holland's 
tine thoſe of the king and his three uncles then liv- 
ing. It continued fo till about 1387, when fir Robert 


| Knolles, who had made ſuch a progreſs in France, 


rebuilt it of ſtone principally at his own coſt, it 
being finiſhed 1392. It is above 565 feet long and 
14 broad, with a ſtone parapet and iron baluſtrade, 
added by archbiſhop Warham, conſiſts of 11 arches 
detended by ſtrong ſterlings, and is allowed to be 
ſuperior to any in England, except thoſe at Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter ; but being erected 40 yards 
bearer the caſtle than the old one for the ſake of 
a better foundation it does not front the principal 
ſireet, The two wardens with the 52 maners, &c. 
2ppointed for its repair were incorporated by Hen- 
y V. Three of its arches have been lately new 
bult*, The crown inn was Knolles' houſe, and he 
bailt a chapel at the end of the bridge. Here was 
a chapter of ſeculars under the biſhop till Gun- 
Wulf 1089 introduced black monks, and Henry VIII. 
adean, 6 prebends, 6 minor cations, a deacon, and 
ludeacon, 6 lay clerks, eight choriſters, &e. ) The 
bibop's palace being deſtroyed ſoon after the diſ- 
otion, Francis Head, elq; in the cloſe of the laſt 
century, left his houſe here for their uſe *. Here is 
grammar ſchool founded by Henry VIII. two 


churches beſides the cathedral b, St. Catharine's hoſ- 


Mal, an almſhouſe founded by Richard Watts, 


519% and a freeſchool e. Rocheſter is a corporation 
ad borou oh, | | 


N T. 


The greateſt part of Chatham town has been built Chatham. 
ſince the reign of Elizabeth, who in her ſecond 
year paid particular attention to this yard, and for its 
defence built Upnor caſtle, which now mounts 37 
guns. Charles I. greatly improved it, making the 
dock where it now iss. The Dutch fleet; 1667, 
took and diſmantled Sheerneſs, and failing up the 
Medway burnt three guardſhips, and attacked Upnor 
caſtle, but were repulſed, and in their return burnt 
and damaged three men of war. The dock yard is 
about a mile long ſided with handſome buildings and 
ſtorehouſes, one 650 feet long, and is guarded by 
forts at Sheerneſs, Gillingham, Cockham wood, 
the Swamp, &c. and ſtrengthened very lately with 
additional works; and barracks are erected at Bromp- 
ton. Biſhop Gundulf erected at Chatham one of the 
firſt hoſpitals for lepers, which ſtill ſubfiſts for poor, 
with another of later erection by fir John Hawkins, 
for the relief of ſeamen k. Ar Stroud, which joins 
by bridge to Rocheſter, was a preceptory of templars; 
and an hoſpital founded by biſhop Glanville, 1194, 


valued at C. 32. 9s. 10d. l. 


That excellent fund for the relief of wounded 
ſeamen in the royal navy called the Cheſt at Chatham 
was inſtituted 1588, when the queen, by advice 
of fir Francis Drake, fir John Hawkins, and others, 
aſſigned a portion of each ſeaman's pay to the relief 
of their fellows k. As this county has contributed 

more than all the reſt to the building, equipping, re- 
pairing, and ſecuring the Engliſh navy, it may not be 
amiſs to ſubjoin a ſhort view of its prodigious ad- 
vancement and improvement in the two laſt centuries, 
according to a calculation made 1645 by that greac 


maſter of naval affairs Samuel Pepys, elq; 
In Camden's time. 
Ships and veſſels from} 


| 4.0 above 
50 ton and upwards, TD | | 1 
Tonnage of the whole, under 23600 above 112400 
Men required for man- . 
ning them, i 


charge during the laſt Le © as. 
five years of Peace under 15 500 above 4 


Britain m. 


Sheerneſs fort was erected at the mouth of the Med- 
way by Charles II. and ſtands more commodiouſly for 
the defence of that river than Queenborough caſtle, 
which was built by Edward III. in Shepey 1364, but 


1095 


200 


| under 7800 above 45000 
Medium of its annual Tan EE 


. 


0c000 

— — War under 96400 above 6 

In making the new fortifications at Chatham at 
the beginning of the laſt war an Athenian ſilvet 
didrachm was found!, and in enlarging them 
1779-80, a Roman burying-place was diſcovered. 
Captain Douglas the ingineer opened near 100 
graves, in which he found a variety of antiquities; 
many ſimilar to thoſe at Aſh, of which hereafter, and 
he has made exact drawings and deſcriptions of 
them all. By the coins found it ſeems to have been 
a burial place of the Romans juſt at their leaving 


15 now demoliſhed, Here is a dockyard as an appen- 
dage to Chatham for fitting out ſmaller ſhips of war '?, 


An antient well at 2ueenborough caſtle being bored 


1729 above 80 feet below its original bottom, which 


was at the depth of 200 feet, yielded excellent ſpring "mo 


* King's obſervations on caſtles, Archæol. IV. 367. : © Hiſt, of Roch. 24. 
ID 8 * Ib. 41. 57. | Wee 
iner. 201. | 2 Hiſt, of Roch, 103, 104. | Ib. 198. » Ib, 201. 32. 
k V 211, 4 Ib. 215. | . 330» 3 Ib. 270% s Ib. G. 
b. 277. 282. 283. Tan. 219. * G. Hilt. of Roch, 283. | :.5. Ide 83s 
| Letter from Mr. Jacob of Feverſham, Nev. 19, 1780. Gt 3 G. 
'0L, ; ty : ; . 
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| Cuckſlone. 


Cowling 
caſtle, 


Shepey. 


the adjacent ſeas “. 


the marſhes. 
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water, which in eight days roſe 196 feet, and is by 
computation 166 feet below the deepeſt place in 

Not far from Rocheſter and the Medway is Cuck- 
fone, a ſmall village, where the learned fir John 
Marſham is buried, and has an epitaph ® His 


' grandſon was created lord Romney, whoſe ſon en- 


joys the family ſeat at Whorn place here. 
Cowling caſtle, four miles north of Rocheſter; was 

built by John lord Cobham 24 Richard II. who ſet 

up this inſcription in braſs oh a ſcroll with his ſeal of 


arms appendant, ſtill remaining on one of the towers 


of the gate. 
| Knoweth that beth and ſhall be 
That I am made in help of the contre; 


In knowing of whiche thing 
This is chartre and witneſſing. 


Here fir John Oldcaſtle reſided, and lord Cobham 
Its gate, ſome round 


defended it againſt Wyat. 
towers, and a ſquare fort to the weſt remain. It 


belongs to Mr. Beſt p. 


„ Shepey by likelyhood is caulled of Ptolemy 


© Caunos 4,” Mr. Pownall* makes Caunos the Speck, 


part of a ſand at the mouth of the Thames, where 


Roman pottery is fiſhed up. Shepey is ſeven miles 
by three. The Danes landed there A. D. 855*. 


Minſtre in Shepey was founded 675, deſtroyed by 
the Danes, rebuilt by William Corboil archbiſhop of 
Canterbury 1130, who placed in it Benedictine nuns, 


It was valued at C. 122. per annum, granted firſt to 
the Cheneys, then to the Hobbys, ſince bought by 


ſir John Hayward who veſted it in truſtees for cha- 
ritable uſes. The gatehouſe and church remain, and 
in the latter a monument of ſir Robert Shurland, 


who was at the ſiege of Caerlaverock with Edward I. 


His figure is croſs-legged in armour, an armed page 
at his feet, and a horſe's head, as if riſing out of 
the waves, at his ſide, and alſo on the weathercock. 


This is probably the family creſt : but various tradi- 


tions ſcarce worth repeating are told about it v. 
The title of baron Shurland remains in the Pem- 
broke family '*. Elizabeth lady Dacres, mother of 
Thomas earl of Suſſex, was created counteſs of 
Shepey for life 1680, 32 Charles II. Since her death 


the title was conferred with that of baron Milton by 
king William 1689, on Henry Sidney, 4th ſon of 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, earl of Romney 1694, and 


made lord warden of the cinque ports, lieutenant 


ol Ireland, and maſter of the ordnance **, but dying 
 _ unmarried 1704, the title became extint*, The 
Daniſh caſtle, called Caftleruff, remains at Kem/ley 


(q. d. the canp in the meadows) downs, juſt by the 


church. Alfred threw up a fortification on the other 


ſide of the water, the ditches and ſome part of the 
ſtonework of which remain named Bavord caſtle 


(q. if a corruption of Alfred caſtle) near Sittingburn. 


He wearied them out, and they retired to Merſey 
iſland). Here are many tumuli called Coteres in 
Godwin earl of Kent rebelling againſt 
Edward the Confeſſor 1052 burnt this royal burgh, 
which probably then ſtood near the church, and near 


„ Phil. Tranſ. No. 411. | 
v Groſe's account under his view of it, 
* Hoved. in Lel. ubi ſup. 


G. Spelman's life of Alfr. 42. 45, 46. Hearne's Liſe of Alfr. 


- 4 Math. Weſt. 174. Lamb. 245. 
8 4 4 Hiſt, of Feverſham, v4 17. 
Ib. 147. d 


n 1b, 205. 


L pear in a litel wood two flites ſhot by S. from the 
church e,“ and as much north from the high road, 
Tradition tells the ſame tale abdut it as about Thong. 
caſter in Lincolnſhire and Dido's Byrſa. But when 


title of baron 14 James I. to fir John Roper, enjoyed 


© bereth veſſels of 20 tunnes, and a myle fro thens 


Benedict followed a diſſerent ceremonial. Theſe, though | 


and madder are the chief trade*. Here was com- 


Sondes of Lees court, and earl of Faverſham for lite, I 
with remainder to Lewis lord Duras, marquis ot! Wl 


» Thorpe's Regiſt, Roff. p. 769. 
4 Lel. VII. 136, h | 
5 © Tan. 208. 
u Groſe's account under his view of it. 1% G. 

79, 80. Lamb. 204. 238. 
* Phil, Tranſ, XLVIII. 626. I. 396. Catalogue of Shepey toſſils in Memoirs for the curious 1709. 
26" See his Hiſtory of Tunſtall 1780. 4to. 
e Lel. It. VII. 144. 
d Ib. 31. 


4 mile from the preſent town, which was remoreq to 
its preſent ſcite at the head of the creek on rehuilg. 
ing*. It is large and governed by a Portreye, and 
has à famous oyſter fiſhery. Shepey cliffs abouyg 
with foſſil elephants bones, wood, and plant, 

Sittingborn had once both a mayor and market! 90 
but is now only a conſiderable thoroughfare from » 
Canterbury to London. 18 5 

A little ſouth of it lies Tunfall, which gave birth Ty 
to the late diligent dntiquary Edward Rowe Mores, ; 
whoſe father was rector there b. 

Dr. Plott was born 1641 at Borden, near Sitting. Bork 
born, and buried in its church 1696. | 

* The ditch and the kepe hill of Thonge caſtle ap- Toy 


Lambarde quotes Mathew of Weſtminſter for a battle 
between Aur. Ambroſius and Hengiſt at Jong in 
Kent, he miſtakes it for the river Don in the North, 

Not far from Sittingborn is Tenbam, which gave 


by his deſcendent Henry 11th and preſent lord. 
Holland calls this place the parent of all fruit gar- 
dens and orchards of Kent, and the moſt large and 
delightful of them all, planted in the time of Henry 
VIII. by Richard Harris, his fruiterer, to the public 
good ; for 3o pariſhes thereabout are repleniſhed 
with cherry gardens, and beautifully diſpoſed in di- 
rect lines. | | . 

« Faverſham is a market town franchiſed with a 
e ſanctuary and hath a great abbey of blake 
e monkes of the fundation of king Stephane. The 
te town is encluded yn one paroche, but that is very 
large. Ther cummeth a creke to the towne that 


e north-eaſt is a great key cawled Thorn to diſcharge | 
© bygge veſſels ©.” The Cluniacs, though they 
lived under the rule and wore the black habit of St. 


brought from Bermondſey, a cell to Clugni, were ab- 
ſolved from all obedience to Clugni. Their houſe here 
was valued at . 286. per annum f. This town or port 
as called t. Edward I. was incorporated by Henry III. 
The two gates, the laſt remains of the abbey, have | 
been lately taken down b. Stowe ſays, Stephen, his 
queen, and ſon, were thrown in the creek for tlie | 
lead coffins at the diſſolution. Here is a freeſchool 3 
founded by Dr. Cole t. Henry VIII.! Gunpowder 


mitted the execrable murder of Arden by his wite | 
1550 made the ſubject of a play by Lillo!; and here WF 
James II. was taken in his flight 1688, and conducted 
to Whitehall”. This town gave title of earl to fr 
George Sondes of Lees court, in this county, knight, W 
created 28 Charles II. baron Throwley, viſcount 


Blanquefort in France, and baron Holdenby in Eng- f 
land, who marrying Mary eldeſt daughter EM E 
ſecond earl, (who died 1677,) and being naturalized W 


r Archzol, V. 286. 


5 G. | * Haſt, I. 12 
- G. Chron, Sax. in 103% ol 


e Lel. VI. 4. VII. 144. =_— 
Lewis Hiſt, of Feverfh. 5. 7+ 19- Tanner, 214+ | 1 
4 z Ib, 52. * Ib. 945 97+ F. 
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1665 ſucceeded his father-in-law in all his titles", 
and by his death that of earl of Faverſham is ex- 
int, Lord Winchelſea had a braſs caſt of the 
empreſs Marciana having two holes to faſten it 
ſound with other things at Faverſham. Lord Pem- 
broke had a like Macrinus% Lees court became the 
property of the earl of Rockingham by marriage with 
Catharine ſiſter of Mary before-mentioned, and ſole 
heir of the eſtate, their daughter having married ſir 
john Monſon, his eldeſt fon Edward had the title of 
viſcount Sondes which he left to his couſin Lewis 
created baron Sondes of this place 1760. 

About half a mile from Feverſham on a hill on the 
lber fide the creek ſtands Davington priory founded 
t. Stephen for black nuns, whoſe chapel remains in 

e?. | | 
; About one mile ſouth from hence is Oſpring ſtreet 
with its ruined Maiſon Dieu founded by Henry III. 9 


Bocton ſubtus le Bleane joining to Faverſham, the 
birthplace 1630, of the learned Dr. Spencer maſter of 


Corpus Chriſti college, has a Daniſh camp on Shot- 
tingdon hill, where was found 1716 a human ſkeleton, 
a ſword, and a coin of Antoninus Pius *. 

At Throwley, four miles ſouth of Feverſham, was 
an alien priory cell to St. Bertin at St. Omer's *, 
Reculver, ii myles and more be water, and a 
« mile dim. by land beyownd Heron, ys from 
« Canterbury v goode miles, and ſtandeth withyn a 
„quarter of a mile or little more of the ſe ſyde. 
The towne at this tyme is but village lyke. Sum- 


« tyme wher as the paroch chyrch is now was a fayre 


« and a great abbey, and Brightwald archbiſhop of 


Canterbury was of that houſe. The old building 


«of the chirch of the abbay remayneth, having 


ii goodly ſpiring ſteples. Ya the enteryng of the 


« quyer ys one of the fayreſt and the molt auncyent 


KLcroſſe that ever I ſaw, a 1x footes, as I ges, yn 


© highte. It ſtandeth lyke a fayr columne. The 
baſe greate ſtone ys not wrought. The ſecond 
"ſtone being rownd hath curiuſly wrought and 
K payntid the images of Chriſt, Peter, Paule, John, 
and james, as J remember. Chriſt ſayeth, Ego 
"ſum Alpha Q. Peter ſayich, Tu es Chriſtus fi- 


ius Dei vivi. The ſaying of the other iii were 


© painted majuſeulis literis Ro. but now obliterated. 
The ſecond ſtone is of the paſſion. The iii con- 
* teinith the xii apoſtles. The iii bath the image 
*of Chriſt hanging and faſtened with iiii nayles and 
*ſub pedibus ſuſtentaculum. The hieſt part of the 
"pyllar bath the figure of a croſſe. In the chirch 
is a very auncient boke of the evangelyes in ma- 
" juſculis literis Ro. and yn the bordes thereof ys a 


*chriſtal ſtone thus inſcribed, CLAVDIA. ATEPIC- 


„CVS .. Yn the north fide of the chirche is the 
* figure of a biſhop paynted under an arch. In dig- 
"ging abowte the chyrch-yard they find old bokels 
"of girdels and rings. The hole precin& of the 
5 monaſtery appeareth by the old walle, and the vi- 
„rage was made of ruines of the monaſtery. 
There is a neglect chapele out of the chyrch yard, 
"There ſum ſay was a paroch church or the abbey 
- as ſuppreſſed, and given to the biſhop of Can- 
a terbury. Ther hath bene much Romain many 
found abowt Reculver.“ 


"Reculyer is now ſcarce half a myle from the 


sd. II, 4s 
1 wis, Hiſt. of Feverſh. 79. Tan. 215. 


an. 22 2. 


dee ſuch an one in Lewis on ſcals 
Antiq. Rutup. 113. a 5 


o Ant, Soc. min. 3 f 
; 4 Lewis, ib. 83. Tan. 222. 
t Probably a Roman ſeal found here. 


Id. 34. : © Dr, Gray in Phil. Tranſ. No. 268. 


OT 


« ſhore ; but it is to be ſuppoſed that yn tymes paſte 


« the ſe cam hard to Gore ende a two mile from 


« Northmouth, and at Gore ende is a little ſtaire 


„ called Broode Staires to go doune the clive: and 
about this ſhore is good taking of mullettes. The 
„great Raguſeis ly for defence of wind at Gore 
« ende. And thens againe is another ſinus on to the 
« Foreland v. | 

The antiquities engraved in Pl. XIV. were found 
at Reculver, and communicated by Mr. Goſtling to 
the Society of Antiquaries June 8, 1738. They are 
ſuppoſed to be the antennæ or croſs bar of the Ro- 
man vexillum or ſtandard. Fig. 1. is engraved by 


ſcale from a drawing of Mr. Holmes“. Fig. 2. is 


ſeven inches long. Fig. 3. is four inches long, and 
may have ſerved as a fibula, as our ſpring ſwivels 
do now; the ring hanging to a belt and the an- 


tennz paſſing through a flit in the accoutrements. 
Fig. 4+ is a double pair two inches and two inches . 


and an half in length. The bell or ornament, fig. 
5. has five triangular holes. ; 

Off Whit/zable; near the entrance of its bay, at 
the back of Margate ſand is the Pudding pan 
rock called in our oldeſt maps the Speck, from 


whence are fiſhed up large quantities of Roman bricks 


Whiſtable, 


and ware whole and broken; from all which go- | 


vernor Pownal 7 conceived that here was the iſland 
 Cavnos, KNOYNOE of Ptolemy, and a manufactory 


of earthen ware as at Caunos a maritime town of 


Ionia, whoſe manufactory Pliny celebrates. Mr. 


Jacob, whoſe reſidence at Feverſham gives him great 


opportunities of informing himſelf concerning theſe 
diſcoveries, obſerves, that very few pieces are now to 


be found on this rock, which is half a mile long 
from eaſt to weſt, and 30 perches wide, never dry, 
and covered with various looſe ſtones frequently 


dredged up. He has ſeveral pieces found there 60 


years ago, and was told by one fiſherman that he 
had dredged only one intire pan in go years; and 


12 fiſhermen of Feverſham fiſhing three days in a 


week. all the winter of 1779, brought up but five 
or fix. Mr. Jacob himſelf dredged three hours with- 
out getting a ſingle fragment. The variety of names 
on the veſſels fiſhed up are in his opinion further 
proofs that they were lodged here rather by the 
accidental wrecking of ſome veſſel laden with them 
than by any manufactory of them eſtabliſhed here. 


The ſituation of REeauLBIUM at Reculver has never 


been controverted. The Saxon name preſerves the 


antient Britiſh one, which Baxter explains Reg ol tion, 
q. d. the point againſt the waves, and the very Saxon 
pronunciation is yet retained here, Raculfar. Ethel- 


bert's palace and the monaſtery ſeem to have been 


REcvinun 


placed within the Roman fort, the foundations of the 


thick wall remaining. Ciſterns, cellars, teſſelated pave- 


ments, Roman bricks, coins, fibulæ, trinkets, &c. fre- 
quently come to light by the fall of the cliff: Batteley® 
mentions lumps of metal run together as if the place had 


been deſtroyed by fire. About half a mile off appears 


in the cliff a ſtratum of whitiſh ſhells in a greeniſh ſand 
not above two fect from the beach*. Mr. Battely 


from the mention of this place only in the Notitia 


ſuppoſes it was at firſt called Rutupiæ, as well as the 
other ſtation of that name on this coaſt 4. Part of the 
Roman encloſure has been undermined by the ſea ; 


© Ib. 89. 
V Lel.It, VII. 137. | 


y Archzol. V. 282. Ka N. fl XXXV, 46. 
4 Ubi ſup. P · 52. 
what 
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what remains is very like that at Richborough: and Bat- 
teley deſcribes here alſo a little brick building ſhewn for 


Romane. The village is now reduced to a dozen 


cottages and an alehouſe, the church riſing above it 
environed by the vallum which has its angles rounded 
off, and is ſurrounded by a ditch. The church has 
two ſquare weſt towers ſurmounted by ſpires; the 
arches and pillars of the choir are round; and in it 
is this epitaph to Ralph Brooke, Camden's adver- 
ſary, under his figure in brafs in a tabard ; 


Here under quit of worldly miſeries 
Ralph Brooke, eſq; late Yorke herald lies. 
Vifteenth of Oftober he was laſt alive, 


One thouſande ſixe hundred twenty and five: 
| Seaventy-three yeares bore he fortune's harmes, 


And forty-five an officer of armes: . 
He married Tbomſin daughter of Michael Cob of Kent, 
Sergiant at armes, by who two daughters God him lent, 


Survyvyng Mary, Wylliam Dicken's wife, 


Thomaſin John Ecton's; happy be their life. 


and an inſcription commemorating king Ethelbert, to 


whom Auſtin firſt preached the goſpel, and who is 
there ſaid to have been murdered by the Danes 616, 


though he died a natural death. All that remains of 
the monaſtery founded 669 * is probably the little 


<« ſtone cottage by ſome holden to be the remains of 
« an old chapel or oratorys,” After it was annexed 
to Chriſt church, Canterbury, it remained a church 
of more than ordinary note under a dean ſo late as 
1030", The living is an exempt vicarage valued at 
C. 80. per annum, with Hoth chapel annexed. 


The town of Cantorbyri is waulled, and hath v 
„ gates thus named: Weſtgate, Northgate, Burgate, 
« now cawlled Michelſgate, St. George's gate, Rider's 


gate, the which John Broker mayr of the town did 


„ { diminiſch that now cartes can not for lownes 


« paſs through it ; Worthgate, the which leadeth to 
cc a ſtreate cawlled Stone ſtreet, and ſo to Billirica 
« now Curtop ſtreet. In the town be xiii paroche 
« chirches and the cathedral chyrch of Blak monkes. 
« Without the walles be iii paroche chyrches. The 
«© monaſtery of St. Auguſtine blak monks: S. Gre- 
« ooryes blak canons; monaſterium S8. Sepulchri ubi 
% Templarii olim, poſtea ſacræ virgines, The hoſpi- 
«tal of S. John of men and women of the founda- 
© tion of the biſhops of Canterbury. The hoſpital 


of S. Laurence for women alone, of the foundation 


« of the abbotes of S. Auguſtine. An hoſpital 
« within the town on the kinges bridge for poore 
„ pylgrems and wayfaring men. Zenodochium pau» 
« perum ſacerdotum. Zenodochiolum cog. minorum 


intra muros fundatoribus urbanis. Canobia fratrum 


« intra urbem, viz. Dominicanorum, Auguſtinenſium, 
Franciſcanorum i.“ 


« Cantorbiry for the moſt part of the towne ſtond- 
c eth on the farther fide of the river of Sture, the 


«© which by a probable conjecture I ſuppoſe was 


« cawlled in the Britans tyme Avona. For the Ro- 


© mayns cawlled Canterbury Duravennum, corruptely. 
„For of Dor and Avona we ſhould rather ſay Do- 
« ravona or Doravonum, The river yn one place 


* runneth thorowgh the cite walle, the which is made 
& there with ii or iii arches for the curſe of the 
© ſtream, Lanfranc and Sudbury, the which was 


Ubi ſup. C4» 
* Hoinn. K. torts, p. 78. 


i Lel. VII. 136, 137. | 6 Ib. 144. 
1 by 
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t Sax, Chron, Tan, 207. 
Tanner, ib. 


« hedded by Jakke Strawe, were great repayrers of - 


« the cite. Sudbury builded the weſt gate, and made 
* new and repaired togither from thens to the north 
«© gate, and wolde have done abowt al the town yk he 
* had lyved. The mayr of the town and the alder. 
% men ons a yere cum ſolemply to his tumbe to pra 
for his ſowle in memory of his good deade. The 
© moſt auncyent building of the town appereth yn 
ce the caſtel, and at Ryders gate, wher appere long 
* Briton brikes. Without the, town at S. Pan. 
tc ornce's chapel and at St. Martine's appere alſo 
* Briton brikes. Ther have been ſum ſtrong for. 
© tres by the caſtel where as now the eminent dungen 
“ hil riſith. Many yere fins men ſoute for treſor at à 
ce place cauled the dungen, wher Barnhales houſe 18 
* now, and ther yn digging they fownd a corſe cloſed 
in lende. | 

_ *. Archbiſhop Arundel and king Henry IV. helpid 
* to buyld up a good part of the body of the church. 
& Moreton made with prior Goldſtone the great lan- 
< tern tower in the middle of the church. Prior 


© Goldeſtone the firſt 3 priors afore the ſecunde 


* buylded the ſtone tour in the welt ende of the 
* chyrch. Goldſtone the ſecund began the goodly 


“ ſouth gate into the mynſtre, and Goldewell the lat 


prior at the ſuppreſſion performid it. Prior Tho- 
* mas Chillendene alias Chiſleſdene was the greateſt 
builder of a prior that ever was in Chriſte chirche. 
«© He was a great ſetter forth of the new building of 
„the body of the chirch. He builded of new the 


„ goodly cloiſtre, the chapitre houſe, the new con- 


* duit of water, the prior's chaumber, the prior's cha- 


pelle, the great dormitorie and the frater, the bake- 


* houſe, the brewhouſe, the eſcheker, the faire 
« ynne yn the high ſtreate of Cantorbyri: and alſo 


made the walles of moſt of al the circuite, befides 


the toune walle of the encloſure of the abbaye. 
The belles that be in the pyramis ledded at the 


© weſt end of the churche have belles caullid Arui- 


delle's Ringe. There was a mighty great ringe 
* caullid Conradus Ninge, that after was broken, and 
made into a ſmauller ring, and ſo hanggid up by 
* Iikelyhod in the low cloſche in chirch yard now 
* alate clene pullid down l.“ 

Canterbury is ſeated in a pleaſant valley about four 
miles wide between hills of moderate height, with 
the river Stour running through it, and forming 


iſlands, in one of which the weſt part of the city } 


ſtands. Druid beads and celts have been dug up in 


It, and Roman coins, pavements, and veſſels, in 


plenty, beſides ſeveral of their buildings remaining. 
A fine Roman vaſe of red earth of elegant ſhape and 
pattern, with this inſcription, TARAGET DE TEVT, 
Was found near this city 17 30 . A braſs lachryma- 
tory was found with it, and a gold pendant with a 


ſtone and two ſmall pearls found near the city“ are en- 


graved in Pl. XIII. fig. 9. 10. A gold bracelet, found 
near this city 1772, weighed $oz. 8 dr. A fmall braſs 
crucifix was found in St. Gregory's parith, ſuppoſed 
part of a croſier carried before the bilhop 2. The late 
Mr. Goſtling ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 2 
drawing of a Roman altar in his poſſeſſion, engraved 
plate XIII. fig. 11. A Roman road run through the 
city branching off by Chilham to Darolenum”. 
Riding or the caſt gate had two Roman arches, nov 
cut higher as the ground has riſen : part of another 


a Ib. | N Ib. 


X no 
gother 


1 at Quening gate; and in the caſtle yard is the old 
arch of W orthgate, one of the moſt entire Roman arches 
jo the kingdom. The ground has riſen to within 
g feet 8 inches of its point. It is made entirely of 
Roman bricks ſet edgeways, each 15 inches and 
an half long, and one and an half thick. The di- 
ameter is 12 feet 3 inches and an half , and the baſe 
within 12 feet 6 inches. A little further within the 
walls is a very high mount called Dungeon Hill, 
equal in height with the caſtle, incloſed with a 
ach and vallum falling into that of the city on 
te ſouth, and another vallum on the top. This and 
[wo ſmaller mounts adjoining are ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt up by the Danes when they befieged the 
city in Ethelbert's time, and this high one to 
have been ſince taken within the city wall*, Welſt- 


gute, now the city goal, and the long wall running 


north from it are aſcribed to archbiſhop Sudbury, 
The river entered the city at St. Mildred under 
three pointed arches of uncommon conſtruction, 
taken down 1769. The wall is not quite one mile 
and three-quarters in circuit, its general thickneſs ſix 
feet, defended by 21 towers and a ditch 1 50 feet 


vide. On the inſide near Worth gate is a date ex- 


prefling its repair by J. Eames, mayor, 1586; engraved 
Pl. XIII. fig. 12. The preſent caſtle ſeems to have 
been only a keep, and has a well from rop to bot- 
tom. In the ſuburb were St. Sepulchre's nunnery, 
founded by archbiſhop Anſelm about 1100, valued 
at C. 29 per ann.; the gates of which now remain; 
St. Laurence's hoſpital by Hugh ſecond abbot of 
dt. Auſtin's 1137, valued at C. 39 per ann.* ſince con- 
verted into a manſion-houſe ; and Smith's hoſpital for 
four poor men and four poor women, St. Martin's 
church, built entirely of Roman brick, is ſuppoſed the 
oldeſt Chriſtian church in Britain now in uſe, and 
Somner believes it was the ſee of a biſhop for 349 years 
before Auſtin's arrival, though Batteley diſputes it. St. 
Gregory's priory and hoſpital were founded for ſeculars 
by archbiſhop Lanfranc 1084, refounded for Black 
canons by archbiſhop William, valued at C 166. * 


has a ſmall part ſtanding. Jeſus or Boys' hoſpital 
was founded 1612 for eight poor men and four poor 


women. St. John's hoſpital, fcunded by archbiſhop 
Lanfranc 1084, valued at C. 90. per ann. ſubſiſts for 
4 maſter and reader, 18 in-brothers, 20 in-ſiſters, 
and a like number of out-brothers and ſiſters, valued 
a {.195*, 1 1 TR 5 
Mr. Somner aſoribes the ſituation of St. Auſtin's 
abbey without the city to its being deſigned by 
the king and the archbiſhop as a place of ſepulchre 
for themſelves and ſucceſſors. The monks got the 
atient cæmetery here on the ſtrait road from Bur- 
gate to Richborough within their own incloſure. 
Leland ſays the whole ſpace between the monaſtery 
dates was a cemetery, and urns are found there. The 
aea of the monaſtery contained about 16 acres. In 
nner's time the fair hall and Ethelbert's tower re- 
mained. The former has been long gone: the latter, 
nich he ſuppoſed was built about 1047, has loſt 
is Whole north ſide. It ſecms to have formed the 
Felt. front of the church, and to have had a cor- 
telponding tower at the ſouth-weſt angle: the great 
alt window alſo remains. In a late attempt to pull 
on the reſt of this fine tower to build a houſe for 
en por gate at Lincoln is 15 feet. Eſſex in Archæol. IV, 82. 


ing the civil wars. 


. 


fir Edward Ilales, 1766, for which the pope con- 
deinned him to pay annually a fine to the ſee of Rome, 
ſeveral coffins and ſkeletons were dug up. 
opening the cametery they found a ſtone coffin 
of one block, with a cover having a ridge run- 
ning along its middle, and containing a ſkeleton wrapt 


in a coarſe woollen cloth, tied or gathered at the 


head and feet, which bore handling very well, but 
was cafily torn. The bones were intire, the hair 
red, curled, ſtrong and elaſtic, and about two inches 
long. Under the head was a hollow ſtone like a 
pillow. Other coffins compoſed of ſeveral ſtones ſet 
edgewiſe, cemented together with mortar, were found 
at the ſame time. In theſe was a ſmall ſquare pro- 
jection for the head; the ſkeletons were all entire, but 
no cloth or hair with them. 
about ſeven feet fronting the eaſt. Great quantity of 
human bones of different ſizes and at different depths 
were dug up at the common burial ground of the whole 
city y). Here were buried ſeven kings and ſeven 
archbiſhops. 
precinct, built of Roman bricks, is ſuppoſed to have 
been an idol temple. The whole outer wall of the 
abbey is ſtanding, and the great gate, now converted 
into a public houſe, had ſome handſome apartments. 


This abbey was for Benedictines, valued at FL. 1412. 
per ann. The abbot wore the mitre, and had ſummons 


to parliament; he had a mint, and was waited upon 
by the archbiſhop to give him his benediction. The 
ſcite remained in the crown as a palace. It was 
granted to Charles Pole for life by Mary. Eliza- 
beth kept her court here on a progreſs 1573. She 
granted it to lord Cobham, and on his attainder 
1603 to Robert Cecil afterwards earl of Saliſbury: 
It was ſoon after in the poſſeſſion of Thomas lord 
Wotton of Marley, whoſe dowager reſided here dur 


enjoy it. ; 8 

The Jews had a ſynagogue at Canterbury till 
driven out of the kingdom by Edward II. In 
digging a cellar in the Jury about 20 years ago, a 


fair tefſelated pavement was found. Eaſtbridge hoſ- 
pital was founded by Becket for poor pilgrims, va- 
lued at J. 23. It is now a freeſchool for 20 boys and 


a houſe for five poor men and as many women, with 
Cokyn's hoſpital united to it 1203 for ſix clergy- 
men's widows. The Franciſcan friars ſettled here 
firſt in England 1224 ©, the Dominicans (whoſe gate 
remains) ſoon after 1221% An hoſpital founded for 
Poor prieſts by archbiſhop Langdon before 1243, is 
now the workhouſe*® 5 
Mercery lane ſeems to have been chiefly taken up 
with inns, and Chaucer's Chequer built round a gal- 
leried quadrangle remains there modernized and di- 
vided into tenements, as a great many other pilgrim inns 
appear to have been. Maynard's hoſpital was founded 
1317 for three brothers and four ſiſters. Cotton's 
1580. The Knights Templars had a houſe here, 
whoſe back gate remains, as does another of the houſe 


of the Black Prince's chantry prieſts. - —— 
The eathedral cloſe is entered by a goodly ſtrong 


and beautiful gate, built 1517. The church, fo far 


r G lin , "Pp 
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On 


All lay at the depth of 


St. Pancrace's chapel within the abbey 


Here Charles I. conſummated his 
marriage with Henrietta 1625, and Charles II. 
lodged here at his reſtoration. It came by a daughter 
of lord Wotton to the family of Hales, who ſtill 
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from ſtanding in the middle of the city as Mr, Camden 
repreſents it, and Mr. Batteley after him, is in 
the caſtern part of it. It was burnt by the Danes, 


| and rebuilt by archbiſhop Egeluoth between 1020 


and 1038. It was again damaged by fire in Sti- 


gand's time 1067. Lanfranc is ſaid to have re- 


built it, 1. e. the choir, almoſt from the ground, i. e. 
on the old crypts, in ſeven years after, 1070, and 


this now remains as to the walls. The wood-work, 


&c. of the choir being burnt 1174, it was repaired 
as at preſent in eight years by William of Sens, Prior 
Ernulf rebuilt the body, and prior Conrad before 


1112 ornamented the choir ſo as to occaſion it to be 


called his glorious choir, The nave, which Sudbury 


intended to rebuild, was finiſhed 1411 as now by his 
ſucceſſors Courtney and Arundel ; and the convent in 


30 years. The tranſepts are aſcribed to Sudbury, 


but he only caſed them: the monument of arch- 


bithop Peckham and the projection for the organ, 


mentioned by Gervaſe, proving their priority to his 
time. The tower of St. Peter and Paul or Anſelm's 


ſtands on the ſouth ; that of St. Andrew on the north. 
The moſt beautiful centre tower, called Bell Harry 
Steeple, was built by priors Selling and Goldſtone and 
archbiſhop Morton at the end of the 15th century, 
The ſouth-weſt tower, called Bell Dunſtan or the 


Oxford fleeple, was begun by archbiſhop Chichele, and 


finiſhed by prior Goldſtone 1453. The ſouth porch 


under this had the ſtatues of Beckets four murderers. 
The north-weſt or Arundel ſteeple is ſuppoſed to have 


been left after the nave was taken down, and brought 


to as near a conformity as poſſible to the new nave”, 


'The nave being very narrow for its height termi- 


| nated by the lofty flight of ſteps to the choir pro- 
duces a fine and ſingular effect. It is 134 feet long, 
and with the ailes 74 feet wide, having eight lofty 
narrow pointed arches on a fide, The great window 
of the north aile before its deſtruction by Blue Dick 


contained the family of Edward IV. and above them 


' ſaints and apoſtles, of all which conſiderable fragments 


remain. Tradition ſays a Spaniſh embaſſador offered 


C. 16,000 for this window. The great weſt window 


made t. Richard II. contains the kings of Eng- 


land and ſaints; the upper windows of the choir and 


its tranſepts have the genealogy of Chriſts, At 
the door of the north tranſept Edward I. was mar- 
ried to queen Margaret, and here Becket entering 
from the cloiſters received his death's wound, and fell 


down at the altar of St. Benedict, where was after. 
wards dedicated one to the Virgin at the foot of 
the ſteps, The part where he fell was ſeparated 


from the way to the choir by a ſtone partition, re- 
moved 1734; and the ſtones themſelves made two 
altars at Peterborough. By it lies a long ſtone, out 


of which three ſtains of his blood were cut and car- 


ried 'to Rome. Hence this tranſept obtained- the 
name of Martyrdom. On its eaſt fide is the Dean's 
chapel, ſo called from the many deans buried in it, 


antiently the Lady chapel, built by prior Goldſton 


about 1452. In the ſouth tranſept is St. Michael's 
or the Warrior's chapel, filled with memorials of 


f Goftlin g. | 


* This epitaph is cut in ſtone at foot of a buttre's on the ſouth fide 


| herces. This tranſept (as the other) were butt b 


Lanfranc, and the heads and name of his arching, 
priors Chillenden, Wodnesbury, and Molaſh, are tg be 
ſeen about it. The choir built by Lanfranc, and cieled 
and richly adorned by Conrad, has a rich ſereen 
with ſix Saxon kings, Ethelbert or Richard II. and 
their five reſpective predeceſſors, built by prior 
Eſtree 1304, or by archbiſhop Courtney. It was res 
Paired in ten years by William of Sens, who being 
hurt by a fall, left it to one William an Engliſh ar. 
chitect. It is thought the moſt ſpacious in England 
being 180 feet long by 38 broad, the pillars Aer. 
nately octagon and round, the altar. piece Corin. 
thian from a deſign of ſir James Burcough, Eaſt of 
this is Trinity chapel, rebuilt after the fire 1174, | 
aſcended to from the choir by 17 ſteps, and 75 | 
ported by ſeven arches, the capitals of whoſe pillars 
approach ſurprizingly to the Corinthian or Compoſite 
order, and here ſtands. the antient archiepiſcopal 


chair of grey marble ſtill uſed, In this ſtood Becker's 


ſhrine with a rich Moſaic pavement ſtill remaining, 
At the eaſt end a large arch opens into the place 
called Becket's Crown, a circular chapel over his tomb 
in the undercroft, adorned with ſmall compartments 
of. painted glaſs containing his hiſtory, and tolerably 

well preſerved. The top of this crown was not 


finiſhed till 1748 b. The crypt under the weſt end 


of the choir is now the French church, whoſe 


antique pillars with their groteſque capitals like 


thoſe of St. Peter's church, Oxford, ſeem to prove 
the high antiquity of the place, and that the walls 
above were rather altered than rebuilt by Lanfranc. 
The eaſt part of this crypt, now a ſtorehouſe for 
workmen, was the Lady chapel in the undercroft, 
fenced olf by ſtrong rails from vulgar viſitants, on 
account of its treaſures, to which Eraſmus was ad- 
mitted only by the favour of Warham. It was re- 


| built in an elegant ſtyle by archbiſhop Moreton, who 


was buried here 1500, and has an handſome monu- 


ment as have Joan Burwaſh, Lady Mohun, and 


Iſabel counteſs of Athol. This undercroft like the 
eaſt end of the church above is circular. Becket is 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt buried in the crypt under 
Trinity chapel, where he lay till his tranſlation 1220 
into a coffin of gold on his ſhrine. Other monuments 


in this cathedral are for the Black prince who died 
In the archbiſhop's palace here. Henry IV. and his 


queen, archbiſhops Walter 1207, Langton 1228, 
Peckham 1,294, Raynold 1327, Mepham 1333, 
Stratford 1348, Sudbury 1381, Courtney 1396, 


. Chichley 1443, Kemp 1454, Bourchier 1486, 


Warham 1532: cardinal Coligni 1571, and Pole 


1559; Deans Rogers 1497, and Fotherby 1634. 
 Meric Caſaubon, Dr. Batteley, admiral Rooker, 


Margaret Holland 1437, and her two husbands 


John Beaufort earl of Somerſet, and Thomas duke of 


Clarence. The cloiſter is a beautifully ſtone quad - 
rangle, and the chapter-houſe a lofty ſpacious room 


92 feet by 37, aſcribed to Chillenden who was prior f 


from 1390 to 1411, but moſt probably only altered 
by him: it was lately the place for ſermons, now for 


2 Ib. 


of Becket's chapel, where was formerly the monks cemetery» le 


is aſcribed by Somner to Nicholas de Sandwich, prior here 1244—1258, Dart, 183, 
| Reſpice: care: mere: rogo: defuncti: miſerere; 
 Sandwicenfis: vivens: frater: memor: en: ſis: 


Qui: nunc: in: limo: 


e: ſtrictè: jacet: vmo: 


Dic: Pater: hinc: et: ave: Deus: hunc: ut: protegat: a; ve: 
Omne: ne: baratri: pœnas: fibi: ſentiat : atri: 

Set: cæli: ſolio: requieſcat: in: agmine : pio: 

Omnis: orans: ita; letetur: perpete; vita: amen, 
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wortiag prayers. The monaſtic offices have been 
cor porated into the prebendal houſes. The infir- 
gre pal built about 1342 is now in the ſecond 
e er houſe. The deanry was the prior's apart- 
w moſtly burnt 1570. The Stranger's hall for 
1 entertainment of pilgrims was 130 feet by 40 
with a kind of alle of arches and pillars, and a ſtout 
entiſe of wood at the fide remaining with part of 
me hall. The almonry or mint- yard was kept by 
Henry VIII. for the latter uſe. The grammar-ſchool 
vas the almonry chapel: the Green court or old 
priory gate is of older ſtyle than Lanfranc, to whom 
i is aſcribed, The eleventh prebendal houſe was 
called the Maiſter honours, an apartment of the prior”s 
or for ſtrangers of rank. Of the two dortors or 
# lodgings for the monks, the larger built round an 
7 area 105 by 78 feet with galleries, was taken down 
1547; the leſſer with the chapel is made into houſes, 
The building called Bell. Jeſus in the garden of the 
preacher's houſe is a vault raifed on pillars inſtead 
of arches in a circle with four more in the middle, 
and ſerved either as a baptiſtery or lavatory. The 
archbiſhop's palace was firſt built by Lanfranc, the 
hall, in which ſovereigns have been feaſted, by arch- 


in debt: the laſt has a garden within its walls 83 by 
68 feet, their marble pilaſters being piled up to make 
a terrace ; and part of a cloiſter remains at the end. 
All the reſt is gone, with the cellars, lofty hall, and 
lodgings. Archbiſhop Parker repaired, the palace 
hall, and entertained queen Elizabeth 1573. He 
built a noble houſe and gallery communicating with 
it till ſubſiſting. e 
Beſides the cathedral there are 15 parochial 
churches. The antient one of St. Andrew, in which 


rebuilt» Archbiſhop Abbot's fine ſtone conduit was 
nen down 1754. The town hall is a handſome 
lofty room. The ſilk manufactory eſtabliſhed here 
by the Walloons and French who took refuge 


therlands on account of their religion t. Elizabeth, 
L. VI. and ſince in the perſecution of Louis XIV. 
flouriſhes greatly, and conſiderable quantities of filk 
are annually ſent to London : the yarn and worſted 
ſpun here is alſo excellent, nor ſhould the brawn 
made here be omitted. _ Ss os 
St. Auſtin converted the Britans rather to the 
Pope's ſupremacy than to Chriſtianity, and the 
Eritans lain at Bangor may be conſidered as real 
martyrs to Chriſtian independency. The monks 
o Glaſtonbury contended with thoſe of Chriſt- 
church for the body of Dunſtan; but in the 
reign of Henry VII. his tomb here was opened, and 


Monks, who alone were admitted to view it, pro- 
dounced that the body was found ſafely lodged in the 
Wooden coffin wrapped in linen and intire, and fo 
tte right to keep him was adjudged to them i. 
Canterbury gave birth to the following eminent 
Ierſonages : the learned Grecian, Thomas Linacer 
Mylician to Henty VIII. born about 1460, died about 
1524. Richard Boyle called the great earl of Cork, 
ib, died 1643. William Somner the antiquary, 
born 1606, died 1669, Mrs. Aphra Behn, born 
Charles I. died 1689. 12 

' Golling, 
Arehzol, V. 148. 1 $6, 


bihop Langton who left the ſee above £.14000 


were monuments of the Swifts, ſtanding incommo- 
douſly in the middle of the ſtreet, has been lately 


from Artois and other provinces of the Spaniſh Ne- 


* Lel. VII. 137. 
Tanner, 2078. 
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* Thaxet is yn lengthe fro Nordmuth to Sand- Thanet: 


* wich yn ſtrayt yorhey vii miles and more, and in 


« brede from the river of Sture, and goith not far 


ce from Mynſtre to Mergat, that is to ſay from ſouth 
“ to north iii myles, and ſo is yn circuit by eſti— 
ee mation a xvii or xviii myles. At Northmuth 
« Where the entery of the ſea was the ſalt water 
&« ſwelleth yet up at a creke a myle and more to- 
ward a place called Sarre, which was the commune 


« ferry when Thanet was full iſled. Margate is 
about a mile a this fide the pointe of Sandwych 


© haven. Ther hath be a xi paroche chyrches in 
© Thanet, of which ili be decayed, the refidew re- 
„ mayne. ln the iſle is very little wood, Ther 
„cum at certyn tymes from paroches out of Thanet 
* to Reculver a myle of as to ther mother chyrche. 
« Sum paroches of the iſle at certen tymes cummeth 


* to Minſtre, being in the iſle, as to theyr mother and 


« principal chyrehe. Margate lyith in S. John's 
* paroche yn Thanet a v myle upward fro Neculver, 


* and there is a village and a peere for ſhyppes, 


* but now ſore decayed, Rameſgate a iiii myles 
« upward in Thanet, wheras is a ſmaul peere for 
r ſhyppiss The ſhore of the iſle of Thenet, and 


* alſo the inward part is ful of good quarres of 


cc chalk x.“ | 


I The iſle of Thanet is a moſt fruitful ſpot, cultivated 
in every part with corn or gatden-ſtuff, very little 


wood; the farms large and conſiderable. It is ſeven 
miles by four and 18 round, had eleven pariſhes, re- 
duced to eight. Mr. Pegge accounts for its ex- 
emption from venomous animals by its inſular ſitu- 
ation l. On the north ſide is Margate, compoſed of a 


principal ſtreet, and now augmented with a ſquare, 


a long room, and other buildings for the conveni- 


Margate; 


ency of bathing, for which it is much reſorted to; 


the machines. uſed here being the beſt contrived of 
any in the kingdom for ſecurity and decency. It 
has a pleaſant harbour, with a mean pier, whence 


large quantities of corn are ſhipped for London. 
Here is an old fort, and two of its guns are dated 
1354 and 1417, the firſt of which muſt be as old as 
the firſt uſe of cannon in Europe, if not miſcopied 
for 1554. It is now melted down. Another ar 


Ramſgate fiſhed off the Goodwin Sands, which from 


the arms of Portugal Mr. King aſcribes to Ferdinand 
king of Caſtilen. The cliff at an opening called 
Newgate is about 80 or ga feet high. Naſh Court is 
an old manſion-houſe, over whoſe gate is 1581. 
Dandelion another, formerly belonging to the Petits, 
ſhews a ſtately gateway with towets built of brick 
and flints artificially diſpoſed, and over it the arms 


of Daundelion, who held it till Edward IV. Queke, 


a ſear of the Criſpes, was frequented by William 


III. in his way to Holland. At Mynſire Dompneva, 
achbiſhop Wareham, the prior, and three or four 


wife of Penda king of Mercia, founded a nunnery 
670 *, in memory of her two brothers ſlain by Egbert 


Nah court; 


Dandelion. 


Queke, 


Mynſtr e. 


their couſin; having obtained of the king as much 


ground as her deer could run over in a courſe acroſs 
the iſland from eaſt to weſt, which was 10, ooo acres, 
the balk on which it run being ſtill called Sr. Mildred's 
lynch from her daughter the firſt abbeſs. The nave of 


the church is Saxon, and here are monuments for Edile 


de Thorne repuſt (or ke fuſt) dame de PEſpine, and for 


Mt. Lewis the vicat, and atithot of the antiquities of 


Tanet and Faverſham, who died 1746, #t. 72. Some 
ruins of the nunnery are at the Cuttlege houſe. St. 


t Aictimol,'V. 164. 
Eadberg 
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Kingſgate. 


ber of fantaſtic Gothic ruins. 


JJ UW MK 


Fadberg ſecond abbeſs founded a monaſtery in Tanet 
740, a mile from the other®. Roman coins have been 
found hereabouts; Mr. Lewis had a ſilver Verus. On 
the north ſide of the iſland at King gate, which took 
its name from the landing of Charles II. and his brother 
James 1683, inſtead of that of St. Bartolomeo, are two 
barrows, called Hackingdon Banks, in which were 
found, May, 1741, many bones and ſkulls of men, 
women, and children; ſome juſt under the ſurface, 
others in the ſolid chalk, which appears to have been in 
an oblong oval form, and the bodies put in neck 
and heels together. A deep trench was dug in the 
middle, and the bodies laid on each ſide of it. Two 


of the ſculls were covered with wood, coals, and 


aſhes. Very probably the perſons buricd here were 


ſome of the chiefs flain in the battle between the 
Engliſh and Danes hereabouts A. D. 853. By the 


ſmallneſs of the childrens bones it is conjectured they 
were unborn. There were likewiſe three urns of 
very coarſe black earth and not half burnt: one of 
them would hold about half a buſhel? Theſe 


banks are in St. Peter's pariſh in the iſle of Tanet, 


between Kingſgate and the North Foreland lighthouſe. 
The late lord Holland built a houſe here with a num- 


The Danes landed in this iſland frequently from 


the jth to the 11th century, and here landed Lewis 


Ebbeflect. 


| North Fore» 


land, 


Goodwin 
Sands. 


Ramſgate, | 


Stour v. 


is to be 200 feet. 


the dauphin. Here alſo, or as Thorn, at Rateſ- 


borough ¶Richborough] landed Auſtin, and afterwards 
Mildreda the abbeſs from France%. The Saxons 
under Hengiſt and Horſa alſo landed 447 at Hepes- 


fleet or Wippidsfleet, now Ebbsflcez”, This iſland 


gives title of earl to the Tuflons, of whom Nicholas 
baron Tufton of Tufton, Suſſex, was ſo created 
1628 4 Charles I. and ſucceeded 1632 by his. ſon 
John, who by his wife Margaret eldeſt daughter and 
coheireſs of Richard earl of Dorſet, had fix ſons, of 
whom the four elder Nicholas, John, Richard, and 
Thomas, ſucceeded him in regular ſucceſſion ; their 
fifth brother's ſon Sackville was the ſeventh, and his 
ſon and nameſake is the eighth and preſent earl. 
On the North Foreland, the moſt ſouthern part of the 
port of London, is a lofty octagon light houſe. Off 
Broadſtairs are the Goodwin ſands, a dreadful ſhoal 


or quickſand, which tradition ſuppoſes the eſtate of _ 
carl Godwin ſwallowed by the ſea. Twine ſays its 


antient name was Lemon, which Somner, denying God- 
win's ſtory here, ſays means the ſame with the Britiſh 
Gwydn, a ſoft tenacious ſoil *. es 

Ramſgate is a long handſome town, built in form 
of a croſs, whoſe eaſt end opens to the pier, which 


when compleated will be a work of greater magni- 


ficence than uſe, the ſea breaking in with ſuch a 
ſwell as to daſh the veſſels againſt it. It extends 
near 8co feet before it forms an angle, and is 26 feet 
broad at top including the parapet: its depth in- 
creaſes gradually from 18 to 36 feet; the ſouth front 


is a polygon, its angles five on a fide, each 150 feet, 


with octagons of 60 feet at the ends, The entrance 


The commendation given to Stourmouth by Mr, 
Camden for its excellent trouts inclined Batteley to 
ſuppoſe portus Rutupenſes to be the portus Trutulenſis 
of Tacitus. | 


The river Stour has now forſaken Stourmout h, a 
mile or more, yet left its name to it. But now by 
Stourmouth runs a brook, which iſſuing out of St. 


Ant. Soc. min. IV. 139. 


0 Tan. 209. 
r Ib. | Harris, 311. 
v Ant, Soc. min. 


10 G. 7 G. 


Edburg's well at Liming (where the daughter of i 
king Ethelbert firſt of our nation took the veil) 0 
while it ſeeks the ſea, fees Elbam, a marker ton El ci 
; lan 
the manor whereof belonged to Julian Leibourn W 
mother of Haſtings firſt of that ſurname ear] of hem. d: 
broke. Then it holds its courſe by divers Villages fo 
which from it receive the additional name of Bourn, hy 
Biſhop's bourn, Hawles bourn, Patrick"s bourn, and Bebes « 
bourn. This Bourn,” ſays Holland,“ is that riyer Stout 40 
as Cæſar calls it (as I have obſerved travelling lately 40 
in theſe parts) which Cæſar came unto when he had 40 
marched by night almoſt 12 Italian miles from the ſea « 
coaſt, and where he had the firſt encounter in his ſecond W; 
expedition into Britain with the Britans, whom he {te 
drove into the woods, where they had a place fortified me 
both by nature and men's labour with a number of to 
trees hewn down and plaſhed to recloſe the entries. of 
Yet the Romans forced an entry, drove them out, | 
and thereabouts encamped. The place of a camp as it 
I hear is near Hardes, a place of antient gentlemen - ti 
of that name, deſcended from Eſtangrave, Heren- * 
wood, and the Fitz Bernards.” ol fol 
 Hardres was the ſeat of a family of that name Hr ant 
from the Conqueſt. Sir Richard was created x ſto! 
baronet 18 Charles I. which title lately became e- WM th 
tint, At the manſion-houſe, according to tradition, J & x 
are ſtill to be ſeen the gates of Bologne, given by „ 
Henry VIII. to one of the family who attended him & | 
at the ſiege of that place. „ & | 
Dr. Batteley ſuppoſes the river Stour (once navi- | fric 
gable to Canterbury, now only to Fordwich) con- Wi 
ſiſted of two branches, the great and the little $tour, and 
both tide rivers, the leſſer navigable to Beakeſborn. riec 
Theſe uniting about Sarr or Stourmouth, had two har- caſt 
bours at Richborough and Reculver. Solinus ſpeaks | par 
of Tanet as ſeparated from the main tenui aftuario, for 
which Bede ſays was five ſtades over, paſſable only pra 
in two places. Theſe Eadbert's charter to Canterbury | his 
ſhews were Sarr and Lundenwic, ſuppoſed Sand- heir 
wich: the firſt little better than a ditch, now croſſed | the 
by a bridge in the high road from Canterbury to to f 
Margate, the latter by the drawbridge at Sandwich. hey 
This river Bede calls Wantſum, implying its decay. "h 
Reculver harbour is that called in the Saxon chro- g 
nicle * Non ðᷣmuð, the Newhaven of our maps. | ter) 
Near one of theſe rivers ſtands Hothjield, a ſeat of H his | 
the earl of Thanet **, whoſe family enjoyed it in the ere 
reign of Elizabeth. Dt Wa 
Stour paſſes by Ea/twell, the ſeat of the family NW mas 
of the Finches earls of Winchelſea; and Olantige or Dig 
Olantege, q. d. an Ey or iſland”. N The 
Lord Winchelſea 1721, in ſearching for Durole- | trac 
vum near his ſeat at Ea/twell, found ſeveral Roman be t 
antiquities; pieces of iron, a maſs of that metal run en 
into ſquare cryſtals on the outlide, urns, deers horns, | Ihr 
&c. ® 2 OY is 
« Aſſcheforde church was in a meane to be colle- WW tu 
« giatyd by the requeſt of one Fogge, a gentleman W bn 
e dwelling thereabout that was controwler to Edward Wa et] 
IV. but Edward died or Fogge had finiſhed this WM mari 
<« enterpris. So that there remainith to Aſcheford wie 
ce the only name of a prebendary *.” It is a market _ 
* town on the ſide or border of the Weld of Kent ll «5 
« that is in quantite as much again as Sitingbume, f 
« and thereyn is a fayre college of prieſtes? 5 5 y; 
Aſhford is a corporation, and hath a large colle- BN «1 
giate church, Here was born 1616, Dr. John WII. ; * 
ee | 8 d, 
1 Lewis, Hiſt. of Tanet, 82. V 


| | P. 107. 
Lel. VII, 2. Tan. 228. | 
3 


1 Lel. VII. 139. „ i 
; 118, 249 


1 the ſeat of king Lucius. 


3 


lis the learned mathematician; Savillian profeſſor at 


Oxford, and one of the founders of the Royal So- 
ciety· He died t703. In Aſhford chancel is or 
was a monument of Elizabeth counteſs of Athol; 


daughter to lord Ferrets of Groby, atid wife to the 


famous David Strabolgy *. 


he is a pratie market townelet. Kempe, firſt 
« biſhop of Rocheſter, then of Chicheſter and Lon- 


à don; then archbiſhop of York and Canterbury, and 


« cardinal, a poor husbandman's ſon of Wye, made its 
« pariſh church a college in the 23d year of his arch- 


u hjſhopric of Yorke, TERS: he ſat 25 years *.” Ir 


was valued at £.93.* The church had a lofty 
ſteeple in the middle, the ſpire whereof being for- 
merly fired by liglitning, and burnt down to the ſtone 
tower, the latter fell, and beat down the greateſt part 
of the church“, which has been fince rebuilt. 
Chilbam caſtle is of great antiquity. Kilburn makes 
Philpot ſays that in 
digging the foundation of fir Dudley Digges' fine 
houſe near the caſtle; Roman veſſels and utenſils, and 
foundations of a more antient building were found; 
and mentions a kind of ſenate-houſe built round with 
ſtone ſeats, preſerved till his time. Leland® from 


the chronicle of Chriſt church Canterbury ſays, 


© the empreſs Maud rebuilt Roſe caſtle, which in 
« ſome evidence is caullid eh, Caftle : look that 


« this be not Chilham caſtle, that ons the lord Roſs 


© had; now almoſt doune.” It was fortified by Wil- 
frid king of Kent, and deſtroyed by the Danes. 


N T. 241 
broke a way through the ithmus between Dover 
and Calais); or the bones of an elephant brought over 
with Claudius, who landed at Sandwich, and might 
march this way to the Thames b. Mr. Roger Gale 
ſhewed the Antiquary Society 1930 drawings of 
urns, fibulæ, &c. found here June 1730, by Charles 
Fagge, eſq. in opening one of the ſmall barrows 
called the Danes banks on Swadling downs in Char- 
tham pariſh four miles from Canterbury ; ſeveral 
others were opened from eaſt to weſt, and bones, 
urns, &c. found in all, and in another a gold brice- 
let. In the firſt barrow were a fibula of filyer, the 
plate of the ſize of a crown piece, faced with gold, 
and adorned with a ſtar ſet with garnets and ivory 
hemiſpheres between; two garnet pendants, two 
glaſs urns, a chryſtal ball, one fide of a gold claſp 
with a gold pin hanging to a chain. In the 2d, an 
urn of black earth. In the 3d, two of red earch. 
In the 4th, one of black earth; a thin piece of gold 
chaſed with irregular figures, and a ring to hang it by. 
Io the 5th, four amethyſt beads; ſeveral braſs pins 
with a hole in the head; ſeveral other braſs pins hav- 
ing a croſs at the heads ſmall pieces of braſs in 


form of a barrel, with the ſhank of a hinge to each. 
In the. 6th, bones of men and horſes. In the 7th, 


ſingle ſkeletons,as in moſt; iron ſpear and arrow heads: 
ſmall ſilver, larger copper, and great iron buckles ; 
bladesof knives; two iron umbos of ſhields and broad- 
headed ſtudds for theſides; ſeveralglaſs and other beads. 
The graves were in ſolid chalk. Doctor Cromwell 


on- llabel daughter and heir of Richard de Chilham Mortimer who wrote a diſſertation on theſe antiquities 

our, and widow of David Strabolgy earl of Athol, mar- thinks the ſpot anſwers to that where Ceſar firſt en. 
orn. ried Alexander Balioll, who in her right had the countered the Britans, and that the fortreſs ſouth- 
har- caſtle and town of Chilham, and was ſummoned to welt of the barrows was that to which they retired. 


palliament from 28 to 34 Edward J.“ 
forfeiture of Badleſmere Edward Il. gave it to a 


On the 


About a mile weſt from them is the famous tumu- 
lus, called Julaber's Grave, which Mr. Camden thought Julaber's 


Qqq 


only prandſon of Strabolgy already mentioned, and on a corruption of Laberius, and the ſepulchre of the “. 
bury his death Edward III. granted it to Badleſmere's Roman general Quintus Laberius Durus ; and then 
Fand- heir, whoſe daughter carried it to the Rooſes. On theſe barrows may be Roman, 
olled the attainder of Thomas lord Roos, Edward IV. gave it At Hackendon archbiſhop Baldwin began a noble Hackingdons 
ry to to fir John Scott, and Henry VII. to fir Thomas Chey- college for forty ſecular prieſts, the king andeachof his 
wich, ney, © Cheyney, the lord warden, hath now Chil- ſuffragan biſhops to have a prebend, each to be worth 
ecay. ham to him and to his heirs males of the king's forty marks a year; but the year after he had ſettled 
chro- " gifte .“ Leland ſays the buildings here were ſome ſecular canons here the pope ordered the 
| Yery fine. Sir Thomas pulled them down, and built chapel to be levelled with the gronnd i. | | 
at of his houſe at Shurland with the materials. His ſon, Mr. Somner * and biſhop Stillingfleet ! place LAris Lats 
in the created a baron by Elizabeth, having ſquandered TiTUL1 at Folk/tone or Lapis populi from ſome reſemblance Tirurt. 
way his eſtate, ſold this caſtle and manor to fir Tho- of the name, and becauſe Stonar is not ſuper ripam 
family | mas King, whoſe daughter brought it to ſir Dudley Gallici maris, as Nennius® deſcribes his Lapis Tituli, not 
ige or d Digges, and his grandſon ſold it to Mr. Colebrook. ſtanding high but in a low place apt to be overflowed, 
The Norman keep is converted into offices, &c. and therefore unfit for a conſpicuous monument 
urole- traces of the deep ditch remain f. Chilham cannot to ſtrike terror at a diſtance, both which better ſuit 
Roman de the place intended by Cœſar; that ſpot being in Folkſtone: and laſtly becauſe Nennius is not expreſs 
al run right line upwards of 16 miles ſtatute or above that Lapis Tituli was in Thanet, as he is concerning 
horns, } J miles and a quarter Roman from Deal, near which the preceding batttles. In ſome records Stonar is 
tisagreed Cæſar landeds. Below Chilham is Char- written Eſtanore, which however ſhews it to have 
. colle- WWW thin, where in 1663 in ſink ing a well were found at been a landing place”, as the ſame termination does in 
nleman Wl abou 17 feet a number of large ſtones and four Cerdiceſore, Cymeneſore, &c. Somner explains it 
Edward UN tt perrified, ſuppoſed to have belonged to ſome the Zafter n ſhore of the iſland, or Wantſum e. 
ed this wine animal (as it is thought the long vale of 20 There is no queſtion among the learned whether Richborough. 
cheford wies or more through which the Stour runs was for- all the names enumerated by Mr. Camden belong to 
market Wl her an arm of the ſea or AÆſtuary, whence its name Richborough. Somner confounding the town with 
of Kent 2 bf Sture ; till the ſoa having gradually filled it up, the port carries both to Sandwich. Biſhop Gibſon 
burnce, 
SEE 1 avis $ Kent, p. 30. See a Grawing of it Harl. MS. any Copy of Viſitation of Kent, by J. Philpot, 1619. 2021, 
7 . VI. b Tan. 228. «KY VII. 132. 
ge colle- | 2 ' Du, Bar. II. 525. Holland, © Lel. VII. 141. * Groſe's account under his view of it. 
n Wal- : 151 G. ex Somner's * Chartham news,” and Dr. Wallis in Phil. A —% 275. 276. | 
9 % 15 oo 22 225 174 Lewivs Tae, * og Fe add G. | * Ports ind forts, 3» 44 
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7 


Portus Rutu- 
penſis. 


VT 


has made greater confuſion by ſuppoſins Somner 
diſtinguiſhes them and ſeparates Ruf ibiæ from the reſt 
of the names, whereas he is only diſtinguiſhing it 
from Dover. Stukeley thought Szonur was the porits 
Rutupenſis, but Batteley, p. 15, ſhews that neither that 
nor Sandwich exiſted when the portus Rutupenſis did, 


which covered the ſcite of both. 


| Richborough. 


6e Rateſborough, otherwiſe Richeborough, was or 
« ever the river of Sture did turn his botom or old 
&© canale withyn the iſle of Thanet, and by lykelyhod 
the mayn ſe cam to the very foote of the caftel. 
« The mayn ſe ys now of that a myle by reaſon of 
« woſe [oſe] that hath there ſwollen up. The fite 


aof the old town or caſtel ys wonderful fair upon 


e an hille. The walles the wich remayn ther yet be 
jn cumpaſe almoſt as much as the tower of London. 
«© They have bene very hye, thykke, ſtronge and 


. well embateled. The mater of them is flynt, 


© mervelus and long brykes both white and redde 
ve after the Britons faſcion. The ſement was made 
« of ſe ſand and ſmaul pible. Ther is a great lyke- 
« lyhod that the goodly hil abowte the caſte] and 
e eſpecially to Sandwich ward hath bene wel inha- 
ce bited. Corne groweth on the hill yn mervelus 
« plenty, and yn going toplowgh ther hath out of mynde 


been] fond and now is mo antiquities of Romayne 


© mony then yn any place els of England. Surely 


_ * reaſon ſpeketh that this ſhould be Rutupinum. For 
4 byſide that the name ſumwhat toucheth, the very 


« nere paſſage from Cales clyves or Cales was to 
« Rateſburgh, and now is to Sandwych, the which is 
« abowt a myle of; though now Sandwich be not 
« celebrated bycauſe of Goodwine ſandes, and the 
« decay of the haven, Ther is a good flyte ſhot of 
« fro Ratesburgh towards Sandwich a great dike caſte 


e yn a rownd cumpas as it had bene for fens of menne 


church of St. Auguſtine, and an heremitage. I had 
H antiquites of the heremite, the which is an induſtrius 


« Of warre, The cumpace of the ground withyn is not 
te much above an acre, and that is very holo by 
« caſting up the yerth. They cawle the place there 
« Lytleborough. Withyn the caſtel is a little paroche 


« man. Not from the heremitage is a cave wher 
« men have ſowt and digged for treaſure. I ſaw that 
« by candel withyn, and there were conys. Vt was 
« ſo ſtraite that I had no mynd to crepe far yn. In 
te the north ſide of the caſte] ys a hedde yn the walle 
« now ſore defaced with wether. They cawle it 


Quene Bertha hedde. Nere to that place hard by 


the wal was a pot of Romayne mony fownd?.” 


Richborough is about one mile and a half from 


Sandwich, or two miles and a half by the winding 


banks of the marſhes, on a high hill all cultivated. 


On the left of the road up the hill is an eminence 


covered with beans and hollow in the centre, called 


the South mount, which Stukeley calls a Caſtrenſian 


5 amphitheatre, and Leland Littleborough, Leland 
as well as Camden ſuppoſes the town ſurrounded the 
| caſtle on the ſlope of the hill. The walls are about 


10 feet high, in ſome places 25 or 3o, and 12 


thick. The north wall is 560 feet, weſt 484, ſouth 
540; all of flint faced with ſmall ſquare white ſtones 


on both ſides, and at every 3 feet 4 inches are courſes 
of white Roman bricks 6inches long % The caſtle 
is oblong, 150 paces by 105; the eaſt wall next the 


ſea, and a cliff at the ſouth angle. It deſcends to- 


? Leland VII, 138. Holland ſuppoſes the buſt Roman. Dr. Stukeley could not find it, yet ſays it was over the north gate, thence $ 15 


vulgarly called Madan gate. 


© See a plan of this tation Pl. XIII. fig. 1. where * ſhews the diſpoſition of the Porta Decumana, and the plot of 


on a larger ſcale. 


MS. n. Gale. t Lel. VII. 127. 


another ſlope juſt on the river like an outwork. Ju the 
middle of the north-eaſt ſide a ſquare work jutts out 
from the wall forming the porta decumanà ne xi the river 
entered obliquely, and a watercourſe running under 
it, and on this fide the diſpoſition of the material of 
the wall is moſt diſtinguiſhable; ſeven courſes of ſmall 
hewn ſtone equal to an interval of four Roman or three 


and a half Engliſh feet; then two of white bricks 16 


inches/by 11 and a half thick, of the ſame clay as all 
the bricks now about Sandwich; fix alternate courſes 
in all. The outer face is formed of or caſed with 
hewn ſtone, but the inſide filled up with Irregular 


maſſes of ſtone and flint in very ſtrong mortar, At 


the 'north-welt corner time has made a vaſt breach: 
on 3 5 
a leſſer opening, or a gate is in the middle of the 


welt wall, being a ſmoother gap, and ſome hewn ſtones 
one with a mortaiſe, lying by it, and a regular yard. 
ment in the paſſage, This and the ſouth fide are 
| finely mantled with ivy: the walls laid with regular 
ſtrata of earth and mortar to a confiderable depth. 


The ground within is about four acres covered with 


corn. Nearer the eaſt wall are foundations of a build- 


ing, a ſquare raiſed floor of flints and mortar, 140 feet 
by 100 ; in the middle what is called St. Ain croſs, 


in form of a long croſs, 34 by 42 feet, and 20 or 30 


by 7 or 8 feet, the ſhort arms pointing eaſt and 
welt. Somner would make it a chapel. Bateley and 
Stukeley a prætorium or pharos. Mr. King thinks 
it a prætorium, , ora parade with a temple. Only 
ſtones appear on it, and a kind of trench makes it 


inacceſſible except at one corner, and it is overgrown 


with buthes. Few coins are now found here. 1 
bought a fair Carauſius. PAX AVG... of the la- 
bourers at Loughton, a groupe of cottages under the 
ſouth ſide, and took up among the rubbiſh fragments 
of red tiles with ſtrait lines raiſed on them. Mr. 
Boys of Sandwich has beſtowed much time and pains 
in tracing theſe ruins, and collected many fibulæ 
richly adorned with red and blue ſtones and gold open 
work, and pateræ both whole and fragments“. 
There is Rhutupii in Gaul“. | | 


* 1s meatly welle walled wher the town ſtondith mot 


in jeopardy of enemies; the reſidue is diched and 
„ mudwalled. Ther be four principal gates, three 
„ paroche chirches, of which ſum ſuppoſe that St. 


„% Marie's was ſumtyme a nunnery. Ther is a place 


of Whit freres, and an hoſpital without the town for 3 


“ mariners deſeſed and hurt. There is a place wher 
« the monkes of Chriſt church did reſort when they 
« were lords of the town. The caryke that was ſonke 
e inthe haven yn pope Paulus' tyme did much hurt to 
© the haven and gether a great bank. The ground 
« itſelf from Sandwich to the haven and inward to the 
land is caullid Sanded bay *.” Set 
Sandwich is an antient town being mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle A. D. 851, when Ethelſtan king ot 


Kent and Ealcher defeated the Danes here. Canute WY 
gave it to Chriſt church, Canterbury, with the r0Y- Wl 
alty of the water on each ſide ſo far as a man being Wl 
in a ſhip afloat might caſt a Daniſh hatchet on the b 


bank v. It owed its increaſe to the decay of Rich- 
borough and Stonar, and in the Confeſioi 
took the latter's place among the cinque Pots, 


being the ſecond in order **. Lewis ol 1775 1 
burnt it 1217, and the French burnt it again t. Hen- Sa 


4 Stuk. MS. and Itin. I. 110. 


„Holland. e 


* Sandwic, on the farther ſide of the ryver of Sture,“ 


for's time hi 


St. Auſtin's Cro's 
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"Wn Sandvich; one at Minſborougb; between that and were found in the graves. The rev. Mr. Fauſſet of Hep- 
I Sandwich is another called Marvill hill, The ſe— pington near Canterbury procured from this ſpot a 
la- cond barrow from the town has been dug away to ſmall pair of ſcales, a touchſtone weight of 5dt. 2 3 gr. 

the nile a little fort on the road. They all ſtand an and a neſt of weights piled on one another in a 
ents and welt *, | | wooden caſe decayed was found with an armed 
Mr. Not far from hence is Ji ngham, which gives title ſkeleton Sept. 20, 1962. 

ains to George earl Cowper, whoſe grandfather William; for Exact weight Troy of the "oy weights 1 

ulz his eloquence and knowledge in the law, was advanced o z. N . 

pen to the high office of Chancellor of Great Britain, the . 18 19 No mark. 

ts ', firſt after the Union, and by George [. to the title of Me No mark. 

niſcount Ford wich and earl Cowper *", DE: 12 23 Medal of Trajan marked 5 "» 

ture,“ * Wyngham four miles and a half from Cantwar- © © 

molt © byri plain eaſt in the hie way betwixt Canterbury 12 22 Ditto M. Aurelius, no mark. 

and and Sandwich. Pecham archbiſhop made a college 9 8 Ditto Lucilla, marked © © © © ©: 
three * here for a provoſte and 6 prebends lyvyng at that I 19 Commodus of # ig metals 

t ot, *time upon the ſpiritual matters and viſitations of 7 12 Ditto, marked 66. 

place f " his province, for the king had retained the tem- 6 — Marked with three notches on the edge: 
m for * poralities of the biſhoprick for a tyme b.“ It Was ; 5 4 Square, marked on one fide + ©, on WE 
wher wlued at C. 84. per annum*. . ee Other: MB. 

i they At Beakſborn was born 1667 that eminent naturaliſt 5 5 Conſtantius Chlorus, no mark. 

ſopke | Dr. Stephen Hales, who died 1761. | | 3 10 No mark. | 

wr Five miles ſouth-weſt of Sandwich is Barfrefton, _ wn Marked d. | | 
n 4 whoſe ſmall antient church has a rich weſt door 1 23 No mark. Two coitiutopite on one 
tothe e Lomned with rude reliefs, and engraved with the de, the other unknown. 

alt end by Mr. Groſee. 1 21 A ſtamp ſcarce viſible. 
in the The church of Dale, corruptly called Dele, was 1 7 Urbs Roma. 20 
ing of | 2 prebende longginge of auntient time to St. Mar- 1 6 Fl. J. Conſtantius. "OE 
Canute Ul "tine's college in Dover“. Wo 4 8 55 bs 
1 _ * Dcalc, half a mile from the ſhore of the ſe, 1fihet 19 Square, marked on one ſide o 
8 —_ lage on a flat ſhore, and very open to the ſe, | 955 OE 
th f were is a foſſe or a great bank artificial between On the other H. 
; _ wle town and the ſea, beginning about Deal, and 5 No mark. 
5 _ 555 running a great way up towards St, Margaret's In the ſame place were found ſpear healer cup of 
17 5 che, ynſomuch that ſum ſuppoſe that this is the the ſtaff of the ſpear, bits of an iron bridle, a large 
t. en- place where Cæſar landed in aperto litore. Surely earthen bottle, a thin glaſs urn, a large drinking 
| FS " the foſſe was made to keep out enemies there, or glaſs, a braſs tongue of a buckle; a thin braſs plate 
ute, thence] 24 "to defend the rage of the ſea, or I think, rather with a ſtud in the centre, a glaſs cup or patera, a 
Te 3 " the caſtynge up rnb or pible. Sir Edward | braſs plate, ſeveral beads of baked earth, glaſs and 
9 85 . 218, 224. 227. 7 Holland. | 1 : Harris, 273. ex Somn. 
1 5 La. VI. t, re —_ 3 224. = 4 Lek: VI. 3. * The 127. Ib. 
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ry VI. Edward I. for a time placed the ſtaple here, 
and Edward III. by exchange re-united it to the 
crown: about which time flouriſhed there a family 
ſurnamed de Sandvico, which intermixed with an 
heir of Crevecocur and Davranches lord of Folk- 
ſtone. It has three churches, a market houſe and 
town-hall: 
north ſide, and here is a handſome wooden draw- 
bridge over the Stour leading i into the marſhes to- 
wards Stonar, where are ſalt works. Sandwich had 
a houſe of white friars, and a nunnery; and has two 
hoſpitals *, and a freeſchool founded by fir Roger 
Manwood, native, chief baron of the Exchequer. Its 
trade was conſiderably improved by the manufactory 
and trade from the Netherlands 7. This port, t. 
Edward IV. had 95 ſhips, but James I. ſetting 


fell to decays It is generally ſuppoſed to be the 
Iundentbic of the Saxon laws and charters, being the 
port where goods, &c. bound for I.ondon were uſu- 
ally landed *. It gives title of earl to John Moun- 
tague, whoſe great grand- father was ſo created 12 


under his command prevailed on the ſeamen to de- 
liver it up to that king at his reſtoration, and being 
loſt at ſea 1672 in the fight of Solebay, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon Edward; he 1688 by his 


ſon Edward, and he [ 74 by his grandſon make 
preſent and 4th earl, 


3 


the town walls and vallum remain on the 


« tyme of Paganite of the Saxons: 


up the Merchants Adventurers company, its trade 


Charles II. for having by his intereſt with the fleet 


There are a great number af large barrows have | 


* : | * 


00 Ringeſle hath a tower or pyle beyond the moutk 
* of the haven on the ſhore*,” 


i 


« J/almer is about a mile from Dele tote, and Walmet, 


te look as from the further fide of the mouth of Dovre 
the ſhore is low to Walmer, ſo is the ſhore al eliffy 
and high from Walmer to the very point of Dover 


«caſtle, and there the ſhore falleth flat, and a litle 


« beyond the town of Dovar the ſhore clyvith to 
« Folkſtone. One Thomas Laurence in biſhop Mor- 
« ton's days made a pere or gitty at St. Margaret's,” ' 


At Northburne |Norburne] was the palace of Norburns. 


„ Edbald Ethelbert's ſon, and a few yeres ſyns in 


© breking the wall of the hall were found two chil- 
“ drens bones that had been dug up as yn buriall yh 


among bne of 
{© the children's bones was found a {tiff pin of laten f. 11 


At A/þ near Sandwich were found 173) in a ſandy Afh; 
field, which ſeemed the burying place of Richborough, 

being on a riſing ground above the intervening marſhes 
on the right hand of the road from Canterbury to 


Sandwich cloſe by the road ſeveral bodies placed ſe- 


parately in wooden caſes about four feet deep; a 


ſword was found generally put on the right ſide; and 


a ſpear on the left of each, a necklace of three or 


four coarſe glaſs beads and then an amber bead about 


the neck, and ſo on the fibula on the ſhoulder, and the 


umbo of a ſhield directly over the face. The ſhield 
was of wood, round, and about 18 inches diameter, to 
which the iron umbo was faſtened by iron pins. Se- 
veral Roman medals of the upper and lower empire 
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amber, Pl. XIII. fig. 13, 14, and pendants of amethyſts 
ſtrung and looſe, of various colour and forms, fig. 
is, 16, 17, 18, braſs rings, and copper pendants, 
fig. 19, 20, 21, an ivory ſtylus, fig. 22, a curious 
fibula ſilver gilt, ſet with garnets, fig. 23, and va- 
rious others, fig. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

At Aſh were alſo found 1772, a wooden Pail hooped 
with braſs, taken up entire, but ſoon dropt to pieces, 
a braſs pan 15 inches diameter and 6 deep like a 
modern conſectionary pan, a patera 6 inches dia- 
meter, an iron ax head and two coins of Fauſtina. 
The larger had fix holes punched on the temples as if 
it had ſerved for a weight; and a ſmall pair of ſcales 


with part of the beam was found with the other 


things, alſo a round umbo of an iron ſhield with 
nails tipt with ſilver, and a plain thin flat plate of 
filver at the point, a ſpear head, and ſeveral Ro- 
man coins. | 8 

About two miles from Heppington, and as much 
from Canterbury, is a large Roman camp double 
trenched, containing about eight acres, the præ- 


torium entire, riſing three or four feet above the reſt. 
Beyond the outer vallum a plain intrenchment. This 


may have been a ſummer camp to Canterbury. On 
the Roman road from this city to Portus Lemanis, 


three miles from the former, and one from this camp, 
is a hollow way leading into the camp, at both ends 


of which the road divides, and branching into two 
parts unites again. In an incloſure about two fields 


from Mr. Fauſſet's houſe is a barrow, which being 


opened was found to conſiſt of a cloſe compact pave- 


ment of a circular form like the barrow, compoſed of 


ſmall flints curiouſly cut and jointed, and increaſing in 
ſize from the verge to the crown of the pavement, 
the largeſt being three inches by one and a half, and 
fo compact as to be undermined ; when there appeared 
a layer of clay, another of common earth, and then 


another pavement like the former lying about two 
feet below it. Under this lay a ſtratum of clay, 


another of mold, and then chalk about two feet 
deep. No figns of a body appeared, nor any thing 


but a flint about three inches and a half ſquare, and a 
quarter thick, nicely chizeled and having marks of 
fire on one fide. 


In 1770 near the 49th mile ſtone from London to 
Canterbury near the midway from Beacon hill to 
Boughton hill in the tract of the Roman road, was 
found an urn with a cover containing a ſmaller with a 


lacrymatory in it, and four or five more urns near it, 


the largeſt capable of containing above a peck, but 


all broken except the firſt; alſo a large braſs of Fauſ- 


tina jun. Rev. MATRL MAN ABR. 


Upon Juds' hill were found various antiquities, and 
on that ſpot remains the ditch of a ſmall Roman ſta- 


tion, near which was found a large braſs medal of 


Aurelius Antoninus. | | 
On the ſide of the road from the Brent in Faver- 
ſham to Oſpring nunnery in digging down a bank of 
gravel they found near 30 urns, bottles, and pateræ; the 


former contained earth, aſhes, and burnt bones, and 


one a lacrymatory. In the ſame ſpot were many unburnt 
bones, an intire ſcull, and a large braſs ring or 
armilla. Some of the urns were covered with a brick 
having a ledge, another with a tile like a modern 
pantile. They ſtood in regular order, fix in a row 


in a line from north to ſouth 8. | 
_ Czſar's firſt deſcent in Britain is fixed by Dr. 


| Halley k to Aug. 26 in the evening, and his return be- 


8 Letter from Mr. Jacob of Feverſham, 
x 2 plauum, molle litins, 
a 7 wa P- 65. a 


Martines yn the hart of the town. 


e b Horfl, 11-13. 
. Batteley Ant. Rut. 2 


fore the Æquinox, or about Sept. 20. Hig ſecond | 


deſcent after the vernal Æquinox, and his ſtay fron 1 
May to Auguſt or September. His firſt landing wa; 0 | 
to the north of Dover, in a place * where the (6 1 
«* was ſo confined between narrow mountains, that . «tl 
« dart,” as he ſays, © might be thrown from above on 4 fl 
* the ſhore”. The plain open ſhore * about eiph! « t 
miles from the place of his firſt anchoring muſt han 40 
been in the Downs, or the mouth of the river th, « q 
goes up to Richborough, and the headland, which 0 
he doubled (oxpy mexygray Tmivoa Dio 39 f 
p. 14) the ſouth foreland . . " 
Between Walmer and Deal, and between Deal a. 
and Sandown caſtles are lines drawn, and at proper ſent 
intervals round baſtions, with a ditch and parape, wel 
The inhabitants pretend they were thrown up b Ile 
Cromwell againſt the caſtles. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes bou 
them fortifications made by Henry VIII. the ez tow 
having long ſince carried off Cæſar's works, and in- et 
deed the eſplanade of the three caſtles built by 20 
Henry VIII. and half of two of the circular fortan. 02 
Dr. Plot told Battely he had often ſeen Cæſars works \f 
on the point of land near Richborough, Dr. 2 
Stukeley adds, there is one of theſe works cloſe by the 
the north ſide of Deal, and two between Deal and 10 
Walmer caſtles. He ſuppoſes Cæſar landed in his . 
firſt expedition between Deal and Walmer, and in ſtat 
his ſecond on the ſpot where Deal now ſtands. Dr. vel 
Batteley ſhews", that Cæſar miſcalculated his diſtance, anc 
that Dio ſays expreſsly he landed among marſbes, but 
not on a ſandy beach, that Halley miſtook his the 
ren, which Plutarch calls rorag Awds xou pegog vice; He 
& juxta epvjuc;/c: Te, and Cæſar ſays his troops ſect 
could not keep their footing, firmiter inſiſtere. He Fe 
ſuppoſes the point of land doubled by Czfar was vit 
ſome headland to the left on entering Richborough reb 
harbour, and now forſaken by the ſea*. He thinks the 
Rutupie was the firſt port in Britain from the con- 5 
tinent, as Bologne was the firſt port for Britain on the 8 
continent. 5 es 5 | $1 
Sandown caſtle was built by Henry VIII. together by 
with Deal and Walmer caſtles; the latter is the re- 1 
ſidence of lord Holderneſss. | paſ 
6“ Povar is xii miles from Cantorbury and viii miles * 
« from Sandwich. There hath bene a haven yn in 9 
« tyme paſt, and yn token thereof the ground that b! 
« lyeth up betwixt the hilles is yet in digging found and 
« woſye. There hath be found alſo peces of cabelles } Inte 
and anchores, and Itinerarium Antonini calleth it a 2 
% haven, The town on the front toward the fe hath FN 
been right ſtrongly walled and embateled, and al- a{ 
© moſt al the reſidew : but now that is partly 11 
fallen down and partly broken down. Cow gate, Al 
« Crofle gate, Bochery gate ſtoode with toures _ 
« toward the ſea. Ther is beſide Betingate and W Ma 
« Weſtegare. The reſidew of the towne, as faras | Bn on 
« can perceyve, was never waulled. Howbeyt M. BW Gr 


« 'Tuine told me a late that yt hath be waulled about | I 
4e but not dyked. The towne is devided into 1 8 
e paroches, whereof iii be under one rofe at St, | : 
The other 1 
4 ſtand abrode, of the which the one in cawled St. | 7 
« James of Rudby, or more likely Rodeby, 4 faun' 
nau um. But this word is not ſufficient to pro's 
« that Dovar ſhould be that place the which the | 7 
Romans cawled portus Rutupi or Rutupinum. _ Nj 
e mayne ſtronge and famoſe caſtle of Dovar rere 55 
« on the toppe of a hille almoſt a quarter of a 109 
« of from the town on the left fide, and within me 2 
6 . C. V. 21. 
= Itin. I. 119. 
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« caſte} is a chapel, yn the ſides whereof appere 
„ ſome greate Briton brickes. In the town was a 


a great priory of blake monkes late ſuppreſſed. There 


4 is alſo an hoſpitalle cawlled the Meaſon Dew. On 
«the toppe of the hye clive between the town and 
« the peere remainith yet abowt a flyte ſnot up ynto 
« the land from the very brymme of the ſe clyffe a 
une of a towr, the which hath bene as a pharos 
« mark to ſhyppes on the ſe, and thereby was a 
« place of templarys py 
Dorer ſtands in a beautiful valley between chalk 
hills, the only valley which has a ſtream of freſh 
water hereabouts. Its antient harbour was the pre- 
ſent ſpacious beach at the mouth of this great valley, 
weſt of which is the pier, on which Holland ſays 
Henry VIII. laid out J. 63000. forming a ſpacious har- 
hour commanded by a modern fortàa. Leland ſays the 
town had been fortified to the ſea only". On this 
pier are the inns. The caſtle takes up 3o acres, an 
amazing congeries of walls, ditches, mounts, and all 


imaginable contrivances to render it impregnable*. 


After aſcending the firſt hill, which is natural and 
immenſe, vou come to the outer gate, before which 1s 


the drawbridge over a large ditch. In the apart- 


ments of this gate are kept two old keys, an old 


wells; all engraved Pl. XIII. fig. 1, 2, 3. and 
another heavy braſs horn with an inſcription * : 
but none of the arrows mentioned by Camden. About 


the gate are a number of yery modern barracks. 
Hence you aſcend another hill and bridge over the 


ſecond foſſe leading to the inner court, in whoſe 
centre is a ſquare tower, the walls near 20 feet thick 


N Ti 
and ſeveral of ſtone, alternately; every window 


thus reaching to a ſtage or ſtory, There are five 
of theſe ſtages left, though ſome are ſtopped, ſome 


covered, and ſome have modern church windows in- 


ſerted. The height is now forty feet, and Dr. Stukeley 
ſuppoſes it was twenty feet higher, filled up with a. 
ſtaircaſe, and had 8 windows in each fide. The bricks 


are ſome of a bright red, with the blue flinty grit in 


the middle, others of a cream colour or white: all 
of the ſame dimenſions except ſome of the latter near 
the ground on the ſouth fide near three feet long, of 
the ſame thickneſs, marked with ſtriæ or flutings ſtrait 
or chequered, ſtrongly glazed, and having more flint in 
their compoſition, On its north face are the arms of fir 


Thomas Erpingham conſtable t. Henry IV. who 


thoroughly repaired the caſtle? : the top is ruinous. 


ſword ſaid to be Cæſar's, but probably a ſword of 
ſtate or office, and a horn ſaid to be O. Crom- 


rebuilt afterwards of hewn ſtone, entred up ſteps on 


the ſouth fide, and uſed as barracks. The ſtairs 
wound round two ſides of the caſtle under ſeveral 


magnificent arches, and the landings are adorned with 


Saxon arches in the wall. The court is ſurrounded 
by a ſtone wall and towers, within one of which is 
a vell 360 feet deep, and a large reſervoir. You 
paſs through ſeveral ruined gates and works to the 
weſt point of the hill, where, on an eminence with- 
macircular work ”, ſtand two of the oldeſt buildings 
in England, the ſhell of the firſt Chriſtian church, 
ad the Roman pharos ; both built of Roman bricks 
inermixed with flints and rude ſtones, the arches in- 
trely brick, of which and hewn ſtones the corners 
ae formed. The church is in form of a croſs, with 
{ſquare thick tower in the centre: the north porch 
inthe Saxon ſtyle ; and here were buried fir Robert 
Alton, conſtable of the caſtle and warden of the 
enque ports t. Richard II. and his deputy Richard 
Malmains, and Henry Howard earl of Northampton, 


enſtable 1614, who was removed to his hoſpital ar 


breenwich, and only a memorial of his removal re- 
mains x. The Roman pharos joins to the weſt end. It is 


— 


Wagon without, ſquare within, the ſides of both equal, 


being 15 Roman feet, reducing the wall to the thick- 


tes of 10 feet. It narrows about the middle with a 
loping ſett-off, In four of its ſides are narrow windows 
Wi round arches of Roman brick ſix feet high: the 

r on the eaſt ſide is fix feet wide, with an arch of 
Roman brick and ſtone alternately 14 feet high. The 
Merials are diſpoſed as at Richborough, reaching 
wide tops of the windows, two courſes of brick, 


Lel, VII. I 28, 
duukeley, It. I. 121. 
0 his epitaph at Greenwich in Gibſon and Groſe. 
Groſe, 


d Tanner, 208, 


4 Groſe's account under his view of it. 
t Evgraved in Gent, Mag. July, 1781. 


See an account of this gun Gent. Mag. 1767. p. 499. 


be pleaſed and ſatisfied 
ment here. 


The caſtle has two falley ports with barbicans 
and 13 towers, . Edward IV. laid out . 10,000. on 


it, and Elizabeth great ſums. The keep has been 


much damaged by French priſoners. Much of the 
ſouth-weſt wall falling down 1771 was repaited at 
the expence of the round or Mill tower. The Mote 
bulwark was built by Henry VIII. 1539, on the 
beach cloſe under the cliff and beneath the ſouth end 
of the caſtle weſt wall. . | 
The cliff on the ſouth ſide is 320 fect perpendi- 
cular , and here lies queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol 


twenty-two feet long, caſt by James Tolhys of 
Utrecht 1544, and richly adorned with emblematical 
n 4 


The other Pharos mentioned by Leland and Mr. 
Camden 1s now reduced to a vety ſmall ruin called the 
Bredenſlone**, on which the lord Warden is ſworn as 


formerly at Shipway**. Moſt of the buſineſs of the 
with a ſmaller at each corner, firſt built by Henry II. 


cinque ports is done at Dover; all the courts are kept 
there, and from thence is the moſt frequent paſſage from 
England to France **. Every thing reſpecting trade 


and navigation is here conducted in a manner ſo dif- 


ferent from what it is in our other ports that joined 
to the good accommodations and civility of the in- 
habitants, it is impoſſible but every foreigner muſt 
conceive a good idea of the kingdom from the acceſs 
to it, as well as every traveller of our own nation 


St. Martin's collegiate church, removed from the 


"caſtle by Wihtred, was for the enormities of the 


canons given by Henry I. to archbiſhop Corboil, who 


began a new church 1131 ſor Auſtin canons, who 
were diſplaced by his ſucceſſor Theobald for Be- 
nedictines. It was valued at C. 170.? Only part of 
the ſquare tower remains. Dr. Stukeley ſays its 


eaſt end ſeems to have terminated in three ſemi- 
circular works. The yard is appropriated to the 


burial of perſons not natives of Dover, and here 


among the reſt “ lie the remains of the celebrated 
* Charles Churchill, 1764.“ There are large re- 
mains of the priory, now a farmhouſe, the gate with 
a lofty pointed arch of inelegant work © The ſupe- 
riority of this, church over all the other churches 
here was ſuch that no other could have maſs ſaid till 
theſe had done, which may be owing to its being 
the firſt church, and its monks having built three 
others. Oppoſite to this is the Maiſon Dieu, an hoſ- 


pital founded by Hubert de Burgh 1227 for relief of 


pilgrims. Its remains are a ſtorehouſe, the fine tracery 
of whoſe windows drawn by Buck 1735 is gone, and 


r VI. 128. 
. u Groſe. | 
Y Stukeley It, I. 121. Groſe's account under his view of it. 
22 C. 23 C. 
© Groſe's account under his views of it. * Grole. 
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Barham _ 


down. 


Folk ſtone. 
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the windows bricked up. It was valued at C. 159.* 
The houſe of knights templars mentioned by Camden 
and Leland ſeems to have been at Swinfeld near Dover, 
in which king John reſigned his crown to the Pope's 
Legate, valued at J. 87. In Dover was alſo an hoſ- 
pital for lepers founded 11415. Only two of the five 
churches in this town remain. Under the weſt end of 


St, Mary's church are conſiderable remains of a Roman 


hypocauſt with its ſeveral apartments b. 

Dover pave title of earl 3 Charles I. to Henry 
viſcount Rochford, who dying 1666, and his fon John 
the next year, that title became extinct, till James II. 


168 5, created baron Dover Henry Jermin nephew to 


Henry earl of St. Albans. Queen Anne 1708 con- 
ferred the title of duke of Dover, marquis of Beverley, 
and baron Rippon on Charles Dowglas duke of Queens- 
bury, who died Oct. 21, 1778, aged 80. | 

Dover gave birth 1660 to Dr. White Kennet, 
biſhop of Peterborough, who died 1728, and 1690 


io the late Philip earl of Hardwicke, lord high chan - 


ccllor of Great Britain, who died 1764. 


St. Radegundis ſtandeth on a hill three little 


miles by weſt and ſomewhat by ſouth from Dover. 
«© Ther be white canons, and the choir is large and 


« fair. The monaſtery ys at this time metely main- 


< tained, but ther have been more ample buildings 
 « there yn times paſt i.“ Certain of the Crealles 
| [Criolls} were honorably buried at St. Radigund &. 


It was a Pr:emonſtratenſian abbey founded 1891 by 


Richard I, or Jeffery earl of Perch; valued at L. 98. 
The gates and outer walls are patched up into a 


farm houſe ®, It is in Bradſole pariſh, 
At Meſt Langdon, three miles north from Dover, 


William de Auberville founded 1192 an abbey for 
white canons from Leyſton in Suffolk, valued at C. 47. 


per annum ©, | | | 2 5 
&« In the paroch of Bareham doune, a little from 
ce the woode fide, and about a fix mile from Dover, 
e appereth a diked campe of men of warre. Sum ſay 
* that it was Cæſar's camp. Sum thinks that it was 
« a camp of the Danes. It hath three ditches,” 
Aubrey places two or three camps at Barham?e. 

To Dover from Canterbury the Watling ſtreet is 
ſtill the common way. It is left intire over Barham 
downs, with a huge ridge pointing ſtrait to the ca- 
thedral tower. As ſoon as it enters the downs it 


traverſes a groupe of Celtic barrows; then leaves a 
Further on it paſſes by a 
great ſingle barrow, and then by a great one between 


ſmall camp of Czfar's. 


two little ones, all three incloſed with a double ſquare 
entrenchment. At Lydden it flides into the noble 
valley of Dover and down the northern declivity to 
Biggen gate, where it terminates by the fide of the 
old port 24. „ 1 3 
“ Folche/tan by al geſſe ſtondeth very directly upon 


* Boleyn. The town ſhore be al likelyhood is mer- 


« velouſly ſore waſted with the violeus of the ſe, ynſo- 
* moche that they ſay that one paroche chyrch of our 
* lady, and another of St. Paule, is clene deſtroyed 


and etin by the ſe. Hard upon the ſhore yn a 
te place cawled the caſtel vard, the which on the one 
e fide is dyked and therin be great ruines of a 


ſolenne old nunnety, yn the walles whereof yn 
*© divers places apere great and long Briton brikes ; 
and on the right hand of the quier a grave trunce 


of ſquared ſtone; the caſtle yar d hath bene 


« a place of great burial; the parech chirche ys 
© thereby made of ſum newer worke of an 05 
Ther is S. Eanſwide buried, and a late thereby tx 
e the viſage of a priory. In this towne there is a 
“mayer; and this lord Clynton's grantfather had 
* there of a poore man a boote almoſt ful of anti. 


_ « quities of pure gold and filver. A cony drawing his 


« yerth betwyxt Folkeſtan and Hythe did caſt up an- 
« tique money. The lord Clinton is lord of the 
* town”.” Here was born 1578 the celebrated phy- 
ſician Harvey, who died 1657. Sandgate caſtle was 
built with theſe beforementioned by Henry VIII. 
and on a caſtle hill thereby are ſeen reliques of an 
antient caſtle *, | | 


Folkſtone is irregularly built along the cliff, The 


two pieces of wall overhanging it, mentioned by 


Dr. Stukeley as of Roman work, may be remains 
of Eadbald's caſtle. His daughter Eanſwid founded 


a nunnery here, which being deſtroyed by the ſex or 


the Danes, Nigel de Mundeville lord here after the 


conqueſt gave the church to the abbot of Lonley in 
Normandy, from whence ſome Benedictine monks 


came and ſettled firſt in the caſtle, and then near the 


church. It was valued at £. 41. This town had fire 


churches , now reduced to one. The Roman tower 


was probably on Caſtle hill, which is a ſmall oval of 
about two acres, double ditched on the eaſt and triple 
on the north and weſt, where are ruins of walls, and 
Roman bricks have been found. 


caſtle here, rebuilt by William de Abrincis about 
1068. Stillingfleet and Tanner take Folkſtone for 
the Lapis Tituli of Nennius. It was burnt by earl 
Godwin, and by the French in the reign of Edward 
III. It is a member of the town and port of Doxrer, 
and was incorporated by Edward III. and is till a 
market town *. It gives title of viſcount to Millian 


Henry Bouverie, whoſe grandfather Jacob was ſo cre- 


ated 1747. It has been obſerved of ſome hills in 


this neighbourhood that they have viſibly ſunk and 


grown lower within memory J. 


Hit he hath bene a very great town in lenght, and Hi 
& conteyned iiii paroches that be now clene deſtroied; 


e and yt may well be ſuppoſed that after the haven 
ce of Lymme, and the great old town ther fayled that 
e Hythe ſtrayte thereby encreaſed and was yn price. 


In the time of king Edward II. there was burned 
« by caſuelte 18 ſcore houſes and mo, and ſtraſt 


e folowed great peſtilens, and thes ii thinges miniſhed 
the town. Ther remayne yet the runes of the 
&« churches and churchyards. It evidently appereth 


- © that wher the paroch chyrch is now was ſumtyme 2 


« fayr abbay. Under the quier a very faire vaute, 
c alſo a faire old door of ſtone by which the religious 
« folkes came in at midnight, and not far of wa 


« an hoſpital of a gentleman infected with lepte. 


« The caſtel of Salis not paſt half a mile ef, 
« and at this day Hithe is but a chapel pertaining t 
e Saltwood paroch. The haven ys 2 pretty rode and 
ce jjeth metely ſtrayt for paſſage out of Boleyn“. 


The abbey and hoſpital for lepers ate mentioned 


only by Leland, but Tanner * has two other hol- 
pitals here. The town is not very lage, bu: to erab 
well built. The church has no appearance of ant 
quity ; under the chance! is 2 vault with 2 kind of 
lancet window filled with bones ſaid to be ot Danes 
maſſacred here. Dr. Harris ſuppoſes them collected 


J 0 0 b X 4 8 f 1 * f * - 22% 
: . M. P ar. 237. Se. Tanner, 217. 8 Tanner, 213. > Lyon in Archzol. V. 325 
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' Holland, Neal the houſe once the King's Arms near Folkſtone Aubrey places an old camp. 


Tanner, 206. 


» Kilburn, 
«Lo, k. VII. 147. 
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ding 12 Henry VIII. without lawful ifſue*, it eſcheated 
to the crown; but that king gave it to his natural ſon 
Thomas Poynings, on whoſe death reverting again to 
the crown it was by Edward VI. granted to Dudley 
duke of Northumberland, and by Elizabeth to fir 


deld it; the king hath it now s.“ 


EE. 


ſom the other church here, or of the French who 
Ianded here 1295, and were all cut off, or of the 
6xons flain in Vortimer's laſt battle with them near 
Folkſtone, where he was told a like pile had been 
found in a vault. Both theſe vaults may have only 
common charnel houſes, 


Gale aſeribes Saltwood caſtle to the Romans, who 
built it perhaps when Hythe firſt became a port. 
gereral Roman antiquities have been found at New- 
ington an adjoining village. Plott obſerved a Roman 
vay leading to it, and beyond it towards Stoneſtreet 
way, and that an anchor was ploughed up near it, as 
it the ſea had formerly approached it. It was repaired 
by baron Raleigh warden of the cinque ports, t. Hen- 
ry II. who being ſlain in a duel that king and afterwards 
Richard II. ſeized and kept it, but John reſtored it to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whoſe ſee it had 
been given 1036 by Halden a Saxon nobleman, 


Courtney built much here and probably made the 


park, Cranmer exchanged it with Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. granted it to John earl of Warwick, 
and afterwards to John lord Clinton. It was after- 
wards fold to different purchaſers, and is now the pro- 
perty of fir Brook Bridges, bart. The caſtle has an 
embattled wall with towers, and a deep ditch. Ano- 
ther deep ditch ſurrounds the keep. Over the gate 
now a farm houſe are Courtney's arms: the chapel 
is ſtrongly vaulted. | 8 
Oftenbanger, now commonly called Weſtenbanger, 
belonged antiently to the Aubervilles, Criolls, and 
Rokelleys. A daughter of the laſt carried it to fir Tho- 
mas Poynings, whoſe great grandſon was fir Edward 
Poynings, knight of the garter, lieutenant of Ireland, 
2nd author of the famous law called after him, who 


Thomas Sackville, who fold it to Thomas Smith, 
eſg. He repaired its damage by fire, and his great 
grandſon Philip viſcount Strangfield reſided here in 
Pailpor's time. Juſtinian Champneys, a ſucceeding 
purchaſer, built a neat houſe out of its remains, 
vhich were very magnificent. It was moated round, 
the walls embattled and having nine towers, one of 
waich, with the gallery adjoining was called Ro- 
amond's, and the long gallery her priſon, or rather 


queen Elizabeth's, whom Strype mentions © at her 


onn houſe at Weſtenhanger*.” The inner court 


vas 130 feet ſquare, and on the rght hand a ſpacious 
Cuapel, built by fir Edward Poynings 12 Henry VIII. 
Tac hall was 50 feet by 32, with a cloiſter. The 


e contained 126 rooms, and being ſold to a maſon 
br 4. 1029. three quarters of it were pulled down for 
due materials 1701*, The reſt is now let for a farm 
ba deſcendant of Juſtinian Champneys l. Coſtin- 
5 aaungre was Creall's lordſhip, of ſum now cor- 

uptiey caulled Weſtenanger. Poyninges a late 


At AMcrbs Horton, three miles north-weſt from 
Hari. 
"0 


Grofe*s account under his view of it. 


ney marſh l. 


Hithe, was a houſe of Cluniac monks, cell to Lewes 
abbey, founded by Robert de Vere, t. Henry Il. 


valued at £. 95. per annum b. 
At Poſtling was born Baſil Kennet, author of the 
Roman Antiquities, &c. who died 1714. 
The old ſtation of LeMAxz, the LEMAVIO of the 


Peutinger Table, is thought to have been about a 


mile above Studfall caſtle, The cut of the ſtones, 
cement, and Roman bricks argue this to have been 
the very place, or built with its materials. Dr. Tabor 
and Mr. Somner are for placing Lemanis at New 
Romney, but this ſuits not the diſtance, which mult 
then be altered 10 miles, though he adds, the Saxon 
name of the Rother was Limene i. If we place 
Lime at the diſtance from Canterbury that Dover 
is, viz. 15 miles, and the lower fide of Stutfall caſtle 
where the port muſt have been near a mile below 
Lime as it really is, and allow the Roman miles to be 


ſomewhat leſs than the Engliſh, we ſhall bring it to 
the true diſtance, 16 miles, without carrying it to 


Romney, which probably then lay under water, at 
leaſt at ſpring tides, or certainly the marſh between 
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Poſtling. 
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it and Stutfall. And accordingly the Roman way ends i 


here, and was not carried through the marſh eight 
miles further to Romney **. The warden of the cinque 
ports is now ſworn in at Dover“. Stutfall caſtle on 
a declivity in the marſh under the cliff incloſes 10 or 
12 acres within its walls, which were like Richborugh 
ſomewhat ſquare, and no ditch. They were built of 
thin whitiſh bricks and rag ſtone in alternate courſes, 
12 feet thick, with circular buttreſſes of the ſame 
thickneſs. Little is now left of what Stukeley de- 
ſcribed 1722. 0 


enn 


caſtle. 


The Saxon chronicle* makes the Danes land 892 


at LimenemuGan in the eaſt of Kent at the eaſtern 
edge of the great wood Andred at Apuldre. Biſhop 
Gibſon from Somner's MS. papers pronounces this river 
Limene to be the preſent Rother, for the following 
reaſons : The oldeſt records place the Limene in 
Kent, and Camden allows the Rother has had a new 
chanel opened for it fince Edward III's time, and 
the Merſcware or inhabitants of Romney marſh are in 
Domeſday ſtyled Limware, and the whole tract Lin- 
ware beſt and Limware leth. Romney haven is as ca- 
pacious as Limene is deſcribed to have been, by 


which name the Rother was called after paſſing 


Apuldre : but being afterwards diverted, and the ſea 
withdrawing, the harbour was changed into Rom- 


* Rumency is one of the v portes, and hath bene 
* 2 metely good haven, yn ſo much that withyn re- 
© membrance of men ſhyppes have cum hard up to the 
& towne, and caſt ancres yn one of the chyrch yardes. 
« The ſe is now a ii myles from the towne fo fore 
thereby now decayed that where there wer iii great 
46 paroches and chirches ſumtyme is now ſcant one 
« wel mayteined .“ It is ſtill a conſiderable market, 
corporation and borough town. Here was a cell of 
monks from Pountnay abbey®. The tower of the 
church is a fine remain of Saxon architecture. Near 


Nis only legitimate child he bad by a daughter of fir John Scott, of Scott's hall ia his neighbourkece, u here the family of Scots 
* _ - worſhipful eſtimation a long time as deſcended from Paſhely and Serjeaut by Pimpe. Holizne, | 
Ana, 
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Bilſington. 


| Lymme. | 


Billirica. 


FF 


the entrance of the town is a double barrow and three 
ſingle ones, which ſome take for beacon hills, Dr. 
Harris derives the name of Romney from the Saxon 
Rumian or Ryman to open, cedere, evacuare; Lam- 
barde, from Rumen ea, the large watry marſh %. Rom- 
ney gave title of earl to Henry Sidney youngeſt ſon 
of Robert earl of Leiceſter, who died unmarried. 
The title of baron Romney was conferred 1706 on 
ſir Robert Marſham, grandſon of the learned fir John 
Marſham, whoſe ſon and nameſake is the ſecond and 
preſent lord. | | 

At Bil/ngton near Rumney was a priory of Black 


canons founded 1253, valued at . 81, per annum b. 


% [Lymme hill or Lyme, was ſumtyme a famoſe 
© haven and good for ſhyppes that might come to 
te the foot of the hille. The place ys cawled Ship- 
* wey and Old haven, Farther, at this day the lord 
ce of the v ports kepeth his principal court a lytil by 
„ eſt from Lymmehill. Ther remainith at this day 
ce the ruines of a ſtronge fortreſſe of the Britons 
&* hanging on the hill and comyng down to the very 
&« fote; the cumpaſſe ſe eth to be 10 acres, and be 
&* lykelyhod that had um walle beſide that ſtrecchid 
ce up to the very top of the hille, wher now ys the 
% paroch chirche and the archidiacon's houſe of 
« Cantorbury. The old walls are made of Pri- 
te tons brikes, very large and great flynt ſet together 
« almoſt indiſſolubely with morter made of ſmaule 


© pybble. The walles be very thikke, and yn the 


« weſt end of the caſtel appereth the baſe of an old 
„ towre. About this caſtel yn tyme of mind were 
« fownd antiquites of mony of the Romaynes. Ther 


„as the chirch is now was ſumtyme without fayle 


an abbay; the lodgings be now converted into the 
“ archidiacon's howſe, the which is made like a caſte- 
« let embatelyd. Ther went from Lymme to Can- 


* torbyri a ſtreate fayr paved, whereof at thys day 
&« jt is cawled Stonyſtreet.  Yt is the ſtrayteſt that 


* ever I ſaw, and toward Cantorbury ward the pave- 


cc ment continually appereth a iiii or v miles. Ther 
„ cummith at thys day thorough Lymme caſtel a 


& litle rylle, and other prety waters reſort to the 
« places abowt Lymmehill: but where the ryver 


« Limene ſhould be I cannot tell, except it ſhould be 


& that that cummeth above Appledor iii miles of, and 
te that yts cowrs ys now chaunged, and renneth a nerer 
« way ynto the ſe bythe encreſing of Rumeney marſch 
ce that was ſumtyme al ſe. Billirica is about a mile 


„ from Lymme hill, and at this day is a membre 


« of Lymme paroche. Howbeyt ther ys a chapel for 


ce the howſes ther that now remain, and this is com- 


« munly cawlled our lady of Court-up:;/treate, wher 
« the nunne of Cantorbiry wrought al her fals mi- 
„ racles. Hard by this chapel apere the old ruines 
« of a caſtelet, wherbi yt may be thouthe that the 
e place and the towne ther was cawled Bellirica, as 
« who ſhould ſay ya Latyne Bellocaſtrum, and that 
« the new name of Court- up: ſtreet began by reafon 


c of the place, or court, that the lord of the ſoyle 


„ kept there. The commune voyce is ther that the 
c towne hath bene large, and they ſhoe now theyr 
« feng pretoriana, that is to ſay, a horne garniſhed 
e with brafſe and a mace. But the Iykelyhood is 
« that they longid to Lymme ſumtyme a notable 
« town and haven.” The old caſtellated manſion 
of the archdeacon's, built as Lambard and others 
conjecture out of the ruins of Stutfalle, is now a 


* Rumen, ſpacious. Lye, , 8 7 Tanner, 223. 
Getoſc's account under his view of Lyme caſtle, 

* Lel. VII. 142. | 

_* Horll. 492. 

| 1 


Comm. on the Chicheller inſcription, 
Ib. 448. Sce before in Sullex, p. 301. 


UM 


farm houſe*, At Lining Ethelburgh, danghicy ,. 


of king Ethelbert, after the death of her busbang Li 


Edwin king of Kent 633, founded a nunnery, ak. 
terwards a monaſtery, till ſuffering by the Danes ;. 
came to the archbiſhop or church of Canterbur q 
Moſt part of Hromebill or Brombill with the church 
is in Suſſex, It was drowned by the ſea t. Edward 
I. and above 2004 acres were overſlowed here 
16271. 1 

Old Romney now two miles inland from the ſea 
bears very few marks of its antient ſtate, 

© Rumeney marſch ys from Lymmehill upwards a 
© x my les in lenght, and where yt ys moſt abowt v 


_ © myles yn bredcth, and that as I ſuppoſe now js 


* abowt the towne of Rumeney. The marſch en- 
« creſith dayly yn breede. It is a mervelus rank. 
« grownd for fedyng of catel, by the reaſon that the 
« greſſe groweth ſo plentefully apon the woſe ſum. 
ce tyme caſt up ther by the ſe. The very towne of 
* Rumeney and a ii myles abowt yt was alway by 
** Iykelyhod dry land, and ons, as yt is ſuppoſed, the 
* ſe cam abowre yt or at the leſt abowt the greateſt 
« part of it®.” This tract being unhealthy and agu- 
Iſh, and as Lambarde deſcribes it, Jocus hyeme mali, 
eftate moleſtus, nunquam bonus, is very thinly peopled, 


Here and there one ſees a good brick houſe, inha. 


bited by the /okers as they are called, who have the 


charge of the many herds of cattle and ſheep fatten. 


ing here. The lands let for 205. an acre, beſides 
which tenants pay a rate of 55s. in the pound for 


keeping up the banks that ſeparate the eſtates, keep 


out the fea, and ſerve as roads. They are kept in 
excellent repair, and the fields ditcht all round, 
Some few produce corn and beans, ſome hay, but 
the principal part is fed. PEE CEL a ge 
_ * Lyade is countid as a part of Rumeney, and is a 
* market town, of a prety quantite, and contained in 
ce one paroche, but that is very large. In the mydde 
way or therabout between Rumney town and Lyd 
ce the marſch land beginnith to neſſe and arme yn to 


the ſe, and contynneth a praty way beyond Lyd 


« and runnyng into a point yt ſtandeth as an arme, 


&« a forcland, or a neſſe. Ther is a place beyond 


« Lydde wher as a great number of holme trees gro- 
e ueth upon a bank of baches throwen up by the ſe 

Mr. Gale V once inclined to place AxpERIDA, the 
Andereſio of Ravennas according to Ward *, at 
Chichefler, but found Henry of Huntingdon's de- 
ſcription of its ruined ſtate againſt him. Dr. Tabor, 
having given a good account of ſome Roman towns 
and camps in Suſſex, rejects Mr. Camden's opinion 
about Anderida being at Newenden, and pitches on a 
place near Eaſt Bourn, where a bath, bricks, and 
pavements, have been difcovered, and large founda- 
tions of conſiderable extent, which he thinks fuf- 
ficiently prove a Roman ſettlement here, to which 
Mr. Ward agrees*. Somner placed it at Haſings 
or Pevenſey, founding his opinion on what Gildas 


ſays, that the forts built by the Romans were 1 lit- 


tore Oceani ad Meridiem. But biſhop Giblon ſup- 
poſes this ought to be underſtood in a larger ſenſe, 
extending the term ſea to every ſtream to which the 
veſſels of that time could come, in which ſenſe Neu. 
enden might be accounted a ſea-port town, and equal 
expoſed to pirates with Pevenſea and Haſtings. Mr. 
Camden ſeems to miſtake Haſting's building à caſtle 
at Apeldore. The Saxon chronicle“ fays a Dar 
4 bal, bs Ve 1470 142. MTs 

Phil. Tranſ. 479. Horll. 339» 
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ih army landed at Limene muth, and drawing their 
hip croſs that river to the wood four miles from the 
= dun) took a half-finiſhed fortreſs in the marſh, 
war by a few peaſants. Soon after came Haſ- 
ten with a ſleet to the Thames mouth, and built 
himſelf a fort at Middletun (Milton) and re o pe n 
here ac Apuld ne, the other army at Apuldre, i. e. 
eicher built a fort or took up their quarters at Apul- 
dee: and the next year we find both armies united 
1 Bemfleet®. Admirting this correction of Camden, 
hiſhop Gibſon had better authority for placing An- 
Jredſceaſter at Haſtings or Hartinger cear ven, as if 
Haſtings was the builder of it“. At Loſenham in 
Newenden pariſh fir Thomas Aucher, knt, founded 
an houſe of Carmelites ©, 1241» Newenden is a mean 
jillage, with a poor church, and a wooden bridge to 
no great purpole, for a ferry is in molt uſe ſince the 
river Rother not containing itſelf in its channel has 
mwerlaid and is like to endanger and ſurround the 
Jevel of rich lands thereby. Whereupon the inha- 
bitants of Rhye complain that their haven is not 
ſcoured by the ſtream of Rother as heretofore, and 
the owners here ſuſſer great loſs, which their neigh- 
hours in Oxeney fear if it were remedied would fall 
on them. This is a river iſle ten miles about, en- 
compaſſed with the river Rother dividing his ſtreams 
and now brackiſh, having his name of mire which 


ur anceſtors called Pox, or of oxen which it feedeth 


plentifully with rank graſs *. 3 
Appledor of ſum is countid as a membre of 
« Rumeney, is a market town, and hath a goodly 
«chirch yn Kent and our lady of Ebery in Oxen- 
«nye towards a x mile by cumpace, and cumpaſſed 
„ ahout with ſalt water except where it is divided 
dy the freſh water from the continent, part in 
« Kent, part in Suſſex 8.“ | 


* Cranbrook yn the myddes of the weld of Kent,” 
ut has been long famous for good and broad clothsi; 
but now the clothing trade is much decayed in Kent“. 

« Tenterden ys a market town k.“ The ſteeple is 
pretended to have occaſioned the Godwin ſands from 


the neglect of an abbot of Canterbury to keep up 
the ſea walls, applying the money appropriated to 


cior part of the mouth (hom am mu dan ure- 


N "Fl 


Of his ſons again fir Edward Guilford was marſhal 
of Calais, lord warden of the cinque ports, and 
maſter of the ordnance, father to Jane dutcheſs of 
Northumberland, wife to fir J. Dudley duke of Nor- 
thumberland, mother to the late earls of Warwick 
and Leiceſter; and fir Henry Was choſen knight of 


the garter by Henry VIII. and had his arms enobled 


with a canton of Granada by Ferdinand king of 
Spain for his worthy ſervice in that kingdom when 
it was recovered from the Moors; and Edward lived 
in great eſteem at home. From the ſaid fir John are 
iſſued by females immediately the Darells of Cale 
hill, the Gages, Browns of Betchworth, Walſing- 
hams, Cromers, Iſaacs, and Iſeleies, families of 
prime and principal note in theſe parts n. 8 

Thus much of Kent; which to conclude ſum— 
marily hath this part laſt ſpoken of for drapery, the 
iſle of Tanet and the eaſt parts for the granary, the 
Weald for the wood, Romney marſh for the meadow 
plot, the North downs towards the Thames for 
the cory-garthe, Tenham, and thereabouts for an 
orchard, and head corn for the brood and poultry, 
and fat, big, and commended capons®. ” 

The firſt ear! of Kent mentioned in our hiſtory 
was Ealhere, who aſſiſted king Ethelſtan to gain a 
complete victory over the Danes at Sandwich 8 52, 
and two years after loſt his life bravely fighting them 
in Shepey?. Alfred gave this title to Ceolmund 4 


897, and it was held under Canute by Godwyn, who 


after that king's death ſurpriſed Alfred the lawful 

heir to the crown, and betrayed him to Harold, who 
put out his eyes. From his death he afterwards 
cleared himſelf to his brother Edward the Confeſſor, 

who matried Godwin's daughter. He behaved with 
great inſolence and turbulency in that mild reign, and 
died ſuddenly imprecating the divine vengeance on 
himſelf 10537. His eldeſt ſon by his ſecond wife was 
Harold, ſometime king of England, flain at Haſtings. 
Ailred Rieval*, gives this character of Godwin, 
that he was the moſt powerful of the Engliſh nobles, 
poſſeſſed of great wealth and extraordinary cunning z 
a traitor to his king and country, deep verſed in the 
arts of treachery and diflimulation, and Capable of 
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ſedueing the people to any fide he pleaſed. Henry 
Grey, the laſt earl of Kent mentioned by Mr. Cam- 
den, died 1625, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
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that purpoſe to build this ſteeple. Harris has refuted 
this tradition by proving neither the ſand nor the 
ſteeple to be of ſo antient date as afferted!, 
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Benenden ſteeple ſtands at ſome diſtance from the 
church, and is remarkable for its curious workmanſhip 
on the inſide. „%% es | 
At Cumbyell near Goudhurſt was an Auſtin priory 
founded by Robert de Thornham 
bed at J. 80. 174. 5d." | 
At Si/inghur/? was born 1568, fir Richard Baker 
the Chronicler, who died in gaol for debt 1645: 
tte old manſion of his family was till lately remain- 
Ing. Holland calls it a fair houſe of the family of 
akers, advanced by fir John Baker, not long ſince 
chancellor of the exchequer, and his marriage with a 
lauphter and heir of Dingley. ESE 
Bengebury was an habitation of the antient family 
a Colepeper ; and near adjoining Henſted, a manſion 
of the Guilfords, an old family, but moſt eminent 
lnce fir John Guilford was comptroller of the houſe 
* Edward IV: for his ſon and heir fir Richard Guil- 


t. Henry II. va- 


lord was by Henry VII. made knight of the garter. 


Charles, who by his wife Suſan, daughter of fir Ri- 
chard Cotton of Hampſhire, had iſſue Henry, who 
dying without iſſue 1639, the honour being entailed 
on the beir male deſcended to Anthony Grey rector 
of Burbach c. Leiceſter, ſon of George, ſon of An- 
thony Grey of Brancepeth, third ſon of George ſe- 
cond earl of Kent, Anthony by Magdalen his wife, 
daughter of Willlam Purefoy, eſq. of Caldicot c. 
Warwick, had five ſons and four daughters; Henry 
the eldeſt fon ſucceeded to the honour and had iſſue 
Henry, who died young and Anthony earl of Kent, 
to whom ſucceeded Henry his fon, who was ho- 
noured with divers high offices in the court, ad- 


vanced to the title of viſcount Goodrich, earl of 


Harold and marquis of Kent, and afterwards to that 
of duke of Kent*, He died 1740, leaving a daughter 
Amabel married to John earl of Breadalbin, by whom 
ſhe had a daughter Jemima who was in right of her 
grandfather marchioneſs Grey, and married to Philip 


Preſent earl of Hardwicke. 


| 7 „. | : = loc. ad. Sax. Chron, 1 1 "a Tanner, 223. * Holland, 
VII. 142, b. 139. | i Harris, Leland ib. „ F. 311. 
© Ta, 176. | Holland. Ib. Afler. Sim, Dun. et Hunt. ap. Dugd, I. 12. 
ath, Weſtm, ib. r Ib. et aut. ibi cit, „ _* Dugd. . 729, 
vol. 1 
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Rare Plants found in Kent. 


Actoſtichum ſeptentrionale, Forked or horned Fern; Aquilegia vulgaris. Common Colpinhiges in wood 
on the north ſide of Bocton church. and buſhy places: between Maidſtone ant * 
Adonis autumnalis, Adonis flower, Pheaſant's eye, cheſter, and in the woods at Bexley. 
Red Morocco or Red Maithes ; in corn fields: Arenaria peploides. Sea Chick- weed; on ſea ſhores: 
at Chatham, near Northfleet, and between Maid- at Sheerneſs in the iſle of Shepey. 
tone and Rocheſter, | tenuifolia. Fine leaved Chick-weed; in 3 
Adoxa Moſchatellina, Tuberous Moſchatel; in Charl- cloſe on the left hand a mile from Deptford to. 
ton wood, and common in woods and hedges wards Southflect. 
about Feverſbam. | trinervia. Plantain- Jeave ed Chick- -weed; in 
Agaricus lactifluus. Milky Azaric; in Charlton Charlton wood. 
- piperatus. Pepper Agaric ; J wood. Ariſtilochia clematitis. Climbing Birth-wort; in 
Agroſtis polymorpha 38. A variety of W Bent- woods and hedges : near Maidfane, and elſe. 
grass; in Greenwich park. e 
Aira aquatica g. A variety of Water Mien in Artemiſia maritima. Sea Wormwood ; on ſea ſhores 
ſandy places: about Northfleet.. in the ſalt marſhes about Feverſbam, and at Sheer. 
—— criſtata. Criſted Hair-graſs; on Blackheath. 1 
Ajuga reptans (flore albo). Bugle (with a white 
flower); in Charlton wood. at Sheernefs. 
Alchemilla vulgaris. Ladies Mantle; in hilly mea- Arundo arenaria. Sea Reed. graſs 3 on ſandy ſeg. 
dos and paſtures: at Aing's wood near Feuer- | ſhores : at Sheerneſs. 
ſham, and elſewhere. calamagraſtis. Branched Reed-grafs; in a 
Aliſma Damaſonium. doen headed Water Plantain ; TE 1 between the Grove at Camberwell and Dul. 
in a field-pond at Eat Church in the iſland of wich, 
Shepey. | Aſparagus gficinalis. Aſparagus or Sperage by the 
Allium carinatum. Mountain Garlic; in meadows Thames ſhore at Graveſend, 
and paſtures: near Ramſgate in the iſle of Aſperula odorata. Woodroof; in Charlton wood and 
Thanet, and between Sandwich and Deal. | Oppringe woods, 
A ur ſenum. Ramſon; on Stroud green. | cynanchica, Squinancy-wort ; on ; Badgen 
Alopecurus ariſtatur, Monſpelienſis. Bearded Fox- downs, in the chalk pits at North fleet and Of 
tail graſs; in the ſalt marſh by Erith church. Pringe, and on chalk cliffs at Greenhithe, 
— — geniculatus 3 bulboſus. Bulboſe Fox-tail ' Aſpleninm Adiantum nigrum. Black Maidenhair; 
graſs; in the firſt field next the road before you in ſhady places and on old walls: at Greenwich, 
enter Northfleet. on Stroud church, and on the hollow ſandy 
— . ventricoſus. Red Bent-graſs ; ; in meadows banks in Hernhill, and in Charlton wood. 
and paſtures: in the iſle of Shepey plentifull . — — Ceterach. Spleen- wort or Milt. waſt; on 
Althæa officinalis. Marſh Mallow; in the marſhes the north fide of Cliff church below Graveſend, 
about Graveney, Ore and Luddenham, and at and on Stroud and Lenham churches. | 
Clapgate and Goodneſlone. w=—— Ruta muraria. White Maidenhair, Wall 
Anagallis arvenſis d. A variety of Male Pimpernel Rue or Tent-wort; on old walls, and in 
in Rumney marſh. wet chinks of rocks: at Queenbarougb, on Re 
Anchuſa ſempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet ; on rub- _ cheſter bridge, on the houſes at Cobham, and on 
biſh : near Horn Place, near Rocheſter, aud on | 
rubbiſh near Preſton church-yard. ſouth door. 
Anethum Faeniculum. Finckle; on chalk cliffs: ——— 'Trichomanes. 
about Graveſend and Greenhithe abundantly, by 
the road fide on entering Feverſbam, and in the walls of Feverſbam church and abbey. 
| hedges and under the chalk walls in Thanet iſle. Aſter Tripolium, Sea Star-wort ; on ſea ſhores of 3 
Anthoceros pundtatus. Spotted Anthoceros; on the 
banłs of Woolwich heath in moiſt ſhady places. 
Anthyllis vwulneraria, Kidney Vetch or Ladies Feverſham, 
finger ; in meadows and paſtures of a chalky Aſtragalus glyeyphyllos. 
and limeſtone ſoil : on Gad's-bi/l, and abundantly 
about Graveſend and Gre-nhithe, 
Antirrhinum majus. The greater Soaptragon; on 
old walls: on chalk cliffs near Dover, on old 


Common Maidenhair ; ; in 


Wild Liquorice or Liquo- 
rice Vetchz in meadows, paſtures and hedges, 
eſpecially of a chalky ſoil : about Char/ton plen- 


Whitehill Oſpringe. 


walls about Fever/ham, and between Northfleet Atriplex baſtata g. A variety of Wild 33 on 
rubbiſh, dunghills and ſea ſhores : at Sheerneſs | 
in Shepey iſland, 


— —  laciniata. 3 Sea Orach; on ſea ſhores? 
| near | 


and Graveſend, 
. repens, Monſpeſſulanum. Sweet ſmel- 
ling Toad-flax ; in the fields near Gad's bill, 


maritima gg. 5. d. TREO varicties of the laſt 


the buttreſſes of Fever/ham church near the | 
Cox®s-lane at Lewiſham, on Stone church, and on 


clay ſoil : between Greenwich and IVoolwich, in 
the iſle of Shepey and in n the ſalt marſhes about 


tifully, and under hedges in  Peaſedoun near | 


near 

borou! 
Atriplex 
iſle ol 
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— ſerrata. 


- ſericeum. 


— Mu. 


a 


gear Sheerneſs in Shepey iſland, and at Queen- | 


borough and Margate. 

Atriplex pedunculata. Stalked Sea Orach; in the 

ile of Thanet near the ferry in great plenty. 

__—— portulacoides. Sea Purſlane; on ſea ſhores 
of a clay ſoil: at Sheerneſs in the iſle of Shepey. 

Indented Sea Orach; on rubbiſh 
and ſea ſhores: near Sheerneſs, and in the 
marſhes about Graveſend. 

Arropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; 
in hedges and on rubbiſh : at Chatham, between 
Maidſtone and Rocheſter, and in Preſton church- 

ard. 

8 pubeſeens. Rough Oat-graſs; in chalky 
meadows and paſtures: near Nerthfleer. 

Ballota nigra (3 alba. A variety of Stinking Hore- 
hound; on rubbiſh : at Tunbridge. 

Beta maritima. Sea Beet; on fea ſhores : on tlie ſea 
wall near Graveney third ſluice; on the ſea wall 
at Ham, and at Sheerneſs in the iſle of Shepey. 

Fel Alnus. 

Ravenſbourn at Lewiſham. 

Braſſica Oleracea ſylveſtris. Sea Cabbage; on the 
chalky cliffs at Dover. 

Bromus erectus. Upright Brome-graſs; in chalky 
- meadows and paſtures : at Dartford, ch 
and Rocheſter, 

— ereftus G arvenſis. 
corn fields: at Graveſend. | 

Bryum carneum. Shining Bryum; in paſtures and 
wet places: between Blackheath and Eltham. 


— heteromallum. Heath Bryum; on heaths: : at - 


Weookwith. 
— bornum. Rough Bryum; in Charlton wood: 


= bypnoides. Woolly Bryum; on Dariford heath 


and Blackbeath. 


—- pomiforme. Round-headed Bryum; on heaths: 


on Shooter*s hill, and at Wookwich. 


Silky Bryum; on * heaths : 

near Moolroich. 

— ferpyllifolium. 8 Bryum; in 
woods and on damp heaths: : between Crayford 
and Plumbſtreet. 


—— ſerpyllifolium 8 proliferum. 
laſt: near Eltham. 


— triguetrum 4 & y. Triangular Bryum, and a 
variety of it; on Shooter”s hill, 

Bunias Cakile. Sea Rocket; on ſea ſhores: near 
Sbeerne ſs in Shepey, and Cliff's End in Tbanet. 
bupleurum rotundifolium. Thorow- wax; 

fields: at Lewiſham, in corn fields near Brog- 


A varicty of the 


dale in Ofpringe, and between Greenbithe and 


Stone in a field by the road fide. 

The leaſt Hare's ear; in 
meadows and paſtures : near Sheerne/s in the ifle 
of Shepey, and in the iſle of Danet near the ferry. 

buxus ſempervirent. Box tree; in woods and hedges: 
at Boxley, and a few large trees near houſes in 
Heldevich. 

yſus veluting. Velvet Byſſus; in Charlton wood. 

Caltha paluſiris (flore pleno). Marſh Marigold (with 
a double flower); in wet meadows and paſtures, 
and on the banks of rivers : between the fluice 
and the powder-mill near Fever/han. 

Campanula Trachelium. Great Throat- wort, or 

Canterbury Bells; in woods and hedges: on 

Gad's Bill, in woods and hedges about Fever- 

foam, and found with 2 white flower in Hernhill 


Carduus acauhs. 


Common Alder; by the tide of the 


Corn Brome-graſs z ; in-. 


1 ſtus Helianthemum. 
flower; in hilly meadows and paſtures, eſpecially 


in corn 


Conferva canalicularis. 


% o —_— 


N * 


Campanula bybrida. Leller Venus Looking-glaſs or 


Codded Corn - Violet; in OY corn fields: at 
Northfleet. | 


— — rapunculus. Ranipions ; | in the lane that 


leads from Dartford heath to Bexley. 
Cardamine amara. Bitter Creſſes or Ladies ſmock ; 
in wet meadows and paſtures : at Lewiſham. 
Dwarf Thiſtle; in mountainous 
paſtures, eſpecially of a limeſtone ſoil: at Chalk, 
on Blackheath and Beacon hill. 

— — nutans. Muſk Thiſtle; 
yard. | 


. pratenſis. Meadow Thiſtle; in the meadows 
about Ore mill pond. 

Carex acuta y. A variety of Brown Carex; in a 
pond at Eltham. 


— diviſa. Marſh Carex ; in ſen marſhes : neat 
Hithe. 


—— panicea.. Pink Carex; on the bogs at iſe 


_ burſt. 
Centaurea ſolfitialis. St. Barnaby 8 Thiſtle; 3 ini corn 
fields and in hedges : near Northfleet, 
Centunculus minimus. Baſtard Pimpernel ; 
ture before the town of CHiſelburſt. 
Chara tomentoſa. Brittle Chara; on a bog near Chi- 
 ſelburſt, | 
Chelidonium Glaucium. Yellow Horned-poppy i on 
ſandy ſea ſhores: in Shepey iſland, on the beach 
at Sea: ſalter, and on the ſhore at Feverſham. _ 
Chenopodium bybridum, Maple-leaved Blite ; on rub- 
biin, in cultivated places and corn fields: neat 
Neorrhfleet. 5 | 
——— — maritimum. Sea Blite or White Glaſs- 
wort; on ſea ſhores: at Sheerneſs in the iſle of 
Shepey. 
Chlora perfoliata. 


in a paſ- 


end. 
Chry ſoſplenium oppoſe !ifolium. Common Golden Sax- | 
ifrage; in Charlton wood. 
Dwarf Ciſtus or Little Sun- 


of a limeſtone ſoil ; at Chalk, Greenhithe, North- 
fleet, and on dry chalky banks about Feverſham. 

Clavaria muſcoides. Pointed Clavaria; in woods and 
on heaths: at Dartmouth. 


iſe, Black Clavaria; in ditches at 
Wookwich. 


Clematis Vitalba. Great Wild Climber or Dae 


joy; in hedges and woody places of a limeſtone 
ſoil : between Greenwich and Moolwich and be- 
tween Lewiſham and Newcroſs. 


Clinopodium vulgare. Great Wild Baſil; in mea- 


dos and hedges, eſpecially of a limeſtone ſoil: 


at Chatham, and in hedges about Frverſbam. 
Cochlearia Armoracea. 


of Ore ſtream near Fever/ham. 


Mill Conferva; in clear 
rivers : at Leeds abbey. | 

cancellata. 
at Sheerneſs. 


—- capillaris, Thread Conferva; in the marſh 
ditches in Shepey iſland. 


— Hichotime. Briſtle Conferva; in marſh ditches 


near the Thames at Charlton, and in ditches be» | 


tween Greenwich and Woolwich, 


elongata. Pointed Confervaz on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones: at Sheerneſs. 


— gelatinoſa, Frog-ſpaw Conferra; i in clear 
ſprings 


in Charlton church- | 


Yellow Centaury; i in hilly mea- 
dows and paſtures of a limeſtone ſoil: at Graveſ- 


Horſe Radiſh; on the banks 


Latticed Conferva; on the 5 | 
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ſprings and rivulets: between Greenwich and 
Wookwich. | 
Conferva glomerata. Cluſter Conferva; in the ciſtern 
or conduit-houſe at Leeds abbey. 
littoralis. Matted Conferva; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones: behind the town of Sheerneſs. 
— pennata. Feathered Conferva; on ſubma- 
rine rocks and ſtones: between Dover and Mar- 
gate. | . 8 
——— pohmorpha. Palmated Conferva; on Fuci, 
principally on the Fucus nodoſus; behind the 
town of Sheerneſs. 
— — ſericea. Silk Conferva; on Jubnarias rocks 
and ſtones: in the iſle of Shepey plentifully. 
| —— ſcoparia. Broom Conferva; on ſea ſhores : 
between Dover and Margate. 
vagabunda. Spreading Conferva; in ſea mar- 
| ſhes and ditches: in the iſle of Shepey. 
Convallaria maialis, Lily convally or May Lily; in 
woods and on heaths : between Shooter's hill and 
Wookoich, in a wood on the left of Chiſelburft 
heath before you come to the town, and in 
Blean woods, | 
—— Multiflora. Solomon's Seal; in woods: at 
Crayford, in a wood two miles from Canterbury 
by Fiſb. pool hill, on Roe hill, and in Cheſſon wood 
on Cheſſon hill between Newington and Sitting- 
 bourn. | 
Convolvulus So/donella. Sea Bind-weed or Scottiſh 
Scurvy-graſs; on the ſand downs near Sandwich. 
Conyza ſquarro/a. Plowman's Spikenard ; in hilly 
meadows and paſtures, and by the fides of ways 
of a limeſtone ſoil: 
Beacon hill, and in Charlton wood. 
Cotyledon umbilicus veneris. Navel-wort, Kidney- 
wort or Wall Penny-wort; on Maidſtone and 


| Tenterdon churches, and in a ſtone * at Boughb- 


ton Monchelſea. 
Cramde maritima. Sea Chle-wiins on ſandy ſea 
ſhores: at St. Margaret's at Cliff, 


Crepis foetida. Stinking Hawk. weed; near Green- | 


bit he, and in Northfleet chalk pits. 
Crithmum maritimum. 
tween St. Margarct's and Dover. 


Cucubulus viſcoſus. Dover Campion; ; on IA cliffs. 


Cynogloſſum officinale 3. A variety of Hound's- 
tongue; on rubbiſh, and by way-ſides ; near 
Sandwich, 

Dianthus Armoeria.. Deptford Pink; on Beacon kill, 
in dry paſtures in O/pringe, in Charlton wood, in 
the fields juſt above Dartford, on Gad's hill, and 
plentifully in the paſtures about Deptford. 

Cariophyllus. 

| Carnation; on Rocheſter, Deal, and Sandown 

caſtles plentifully. 
deltoides, Maiden Pink; on he banks of 

8 Beacon Hill. VVV 

Dipſicus piloſus. Small Wild Teaſel or Shepherd's 

| Rod ; in watery places, and by the ſides of hedges: 
between Lewiſham and — and in Beck- 
enbam 5 | 

Echinophora /þino/a. 
nep; on the beach in the way from F 'overſham 
to Sea-ſalter, 

Elatine alſinaſtrum. Water- wort; on the bogey 
ground on the common by the road from El- 
' tham to Cbhiſelburſt. 

Epilobium anguſtiſolium. 


Roſe - bay Willow-herb; on 


Fagus Ca/tanea. 


at Dartford, Greenhithe, on 


| Fucus capillaris. 


Sampire; on the cliffs be- 


Clove Pink, July-flower 3 


Prickly Sampire or Sea Parſ- 


YM. 


Blackheath, and by the ſand pits on Maigg.; 10 
Greenwich. 
Equiſetum Hlvaticum. . A variety of Wood Horſe. 
tail; in the wood near Ch/ſelburſt. 
Erigeron acre. Blue-flowered Flea-bane; on Bj. 
heath, Gad's hill, and in ſand-pits ar Charlion. 
Eryngium maritimum. Sea Holly or Eryngo; on 
ſea ſhores: at Sheerneſs in the iſle of Sheper, 
and on the ſhore between Graveney and Sea-Saler 
Euphorbia exigua. Dwarf Spurge ; in the corn fielg; 
at Stone, near Dartford, and about Shooter”; hill, 
— hyberna. Knotty-rooted Spurge; in corn 
fields: between Feverſham and Sittingboury, 
——— paralius. Sea Spurge; on ſea ſhores; at 
Sheerneſs in the iſle of Shepey. 
platyphyllos. Broad-leaved Spurge; in 
corn fields: near Northfleet, and in corn helds 
near Thorn Creek. 
Portlandica. Portland Spurge ; in bogs 
at Charlton. 
Eupatorium Canabinum Gg. Tz variety of Hemp Agri 
mony or Dutch Agrimony; on the banks of 
rivers and rivulets. 
Cheſnut; frequent in ks county, in 
Charlton wood, in ſome woods near Sittingboury, 
and plentifully in Baldwin woods between Dari. 
ford and Bexley. 
— ſylvatica, Beech tree; in woods 100 hedges of 
a limeſtone ſoil: frequent in this county. 
Feſtuca myurus, Wall Feſcue-graſs; in Greenwich 
park. | | 
Frankenia levis, 
of a clay ſoil: near Minter in the ifle of Shepey, 
and plentifully 1 in the iſle of Thanet, 
Capillary Fucus; on 
| ſtones: near Sheerneſ5 in the iſle of Shepey. 
— ceranoides. 
between Sheerneſs and Minſter in the ile of 
Shepey. 
— concatenatus. Bearded Fucus; on W 
rocks and ſtones: in the iſle of Shepey, 
—— criſpus. Curled Fucus; 
—— digitatus. Fingered Fucus; 


— faſtigiatus, Forked Fucus ; e 
lum. Thread Fucus; at Deal. 


—— incurvus. Black Fucus or Sea 

Pine; 98 

loreus. Narrow. leaved Fucus or Sea Thongs; 
on ſubmarine rocks and ſtones : at Sheerneſs. 

—— zatans, Flote Fucus or Gult- weed; on ſea 


- ſhores: in the iſle of Shepey. 


| a pinnatifidus. Jagged Fucus; on rocks and flones 


in the ſea: at Deal. 
—— plumoſus. Feathered Fucus; 
rocks and ſtones: at Dover. 


—— faccharinus * g. Sweet Fucus or Sea Belts, 2 


and a variety of it; on the ſhore at SHeerneſi. 
=——— ſerratus. Serrated Fucus or Sea Wrack; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones: in the iſle of Shepey 
and at Margate in the iſle of Thanet. | 
—— ſpiralis S. A yariety of Twiſted Fucus ; oN 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones : on the ſhore fre- 
quent, : ö 
— verrucoſius. Warty Fucus; on ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones: behind Sheerne/s. 
—— veſiculoſus / divaricatus. Shrubby Fucus; on 
marine rocks and ſtones: at Sheerneſs. — 


Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumitory 3 in my : 
| a 


4 


Smooth fon Heath; in fea BO I 


ſubmarine | | 


Buck's-horn Fucus; on the ſhore 


on ſubmarine 4 
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ſandy woods and bedges: at Greenwich, in the 
road leading from. Charlton to Wookwich, and in 
Charlton wood. 

Galanthus nivalis. Snow-drop; in paſtures at Da- 
vington. 

Galeopſis Tetrahit J. A variety of Nettle- hemp or 
Hemp-leaved Dead Nettle; in a wood - hedge at 
Hackington. 

Gallium Ang/icum. Small Ladies Bedſtraw or Gooſe- 
graſs ; on walls and in ſandy meadows: between 


Dartford and Northfleet, and upon a wall in Farn- 


ingham- 

Centiana Amorella. Autumnal Gentian or Fell- 
wort; in an old chalk-pit as you go from Dart- 
ford heath to Stanhill and in Oſpringe chalk-pits, 

——— Centaurium (flore albo). Leſſer Centaury 
(with a white flower); in dry and barren paſtures: 

in the iſle of Shepey. 1 

_—— Pneunomanthe. Calathian Violet; in moiſt 
meadows: near Tunbridge- wells, Longfield by 
Graveſend, Greenhithe and Cobham, and in a 
chalky pit not far from Dartford by a pe 
mill. 

Ceranium " columbimem. Long ſtalked Doves. foot 


Hypnum abietinumi. 


— 


N ® 


road from Blackheath to Charlton and on fands 
in Ore. 


montanum. TION Saint Kot; 
in Charlton wood. 


Fir Hypnum; in dry woody 
places and on dry chalky hills: about North. 
fleet plentifully. | 


aduncum. Hooked Hypnum; on the bogs 
at Meſt Wickham, 


—— criſpum. Curled Hypnum; by the Thames 
ſhore ar Graveſend. 

criſta-caſtrenſis. Creſted Hypnumy in woods 
and ſtoney places and on chalky hills: between 

- Graveſend and Northf et. " 

— cuſpidatum. Pointed Hypnum; on bogs a at 
Charlton, | - 

denticulatum. Feathered ypuum on SHoot- 

* WY hill, and in moiſt ſhady places at Woolwich. 

filicinum. Bog Hypnum; in marſhes and 

ſprings : at Chiſelburft, and between Graveſend | 

and Northfleet. N 

myoſuroides. Mouſe-tail Hypnum! in woods, | 

ſtoney places, and on walls: near Eltham. 

— ſericeum ꝓ luteſcens. Yellow Hypnum; on 


Cranes-bill; in corn fields, paſtures and hedges: 

in meadows near Stone, in Heath-lane near Dart. 
ford, at Charlton, and in the lays about Stanley | 
near Dartford, | | | 

Gnphalium ſybvaticum. Upright Cadweed: in ſandy 

meadows and woods: at Charlton. 

- Hedypnois bienuis g. A variety of Tall Hedypnois ; 
in meadows and paſtures of a limeſtone. foil: 
about Northſleet and elſewhere. 

__ Onobrychis, Saint Foin or Cock's-head ; 
in chalky meadows and paſtures: at Chatham, | 
about Graveſend and Greenbitbe plentifully, and : 
on the chalky hills about Feverſham. © I 

Helleborus foetidus. Great Baſtard Black Hellebore, 
Bear's-foot or Setter-wort in meadows, woody 
places and hedges: between Nori feet and 
Graveſend, and by the road fide up the Chalk- 
hill about a mile north-weſt of Charing. 

— viridis. Wild black e d on ny 

cliff beyond JYVeftfield in Pluckley. | 

Hippocrepis comaſa. Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch ; on 

chalky hills in this county : between Graveſend 

and Nortaficet, and on a {CHOY ground in * 

pringe. 

ine Rhammoides. Sallow Thorn or Sea Buck- 

thorn; on ſandy ſea ſhores: in the iſle of Shepey, 
near Sandingn caſtle, and about Sandewich, Deal, 
and Polk/tore. | | trunks of trees, and in damp ſtoney and ſhady 
Ilippuris vulgaris. 1 in Feverſhan pow- | places: at Tunbridge. _- 
"derail waters, „ — multifida. Dwarf Jungermannia; in a 

llycinthus non ſeriptus (flore abo). Engliſh Hya- | Moiſt ſhady place under Alders at Charlton. 
einth or Hare-bells (with a white flower); in multifiora. Many-flowered Jungerman- 
Sadbury park. nia; in a little wood on Shooter's hill. 


hanum inbricatum. Common Hydnum in woods: pinguis. Jagged qungermannia; in a bog 
at Lewiſham and near Maid tone. on the eaſt ſide of Charlton wood. 
llypericum Androſamum. Tuſtan or Park. leaves; in ©” pujilla. Shining Jungermannia; in moiſt | 
woods and damp hedges: in the Mild. places at /Yookwich, 
W elodes. Marſh Saint Peter 5-wort; in the reptans, Creeping Jungermannia; in 
bogs by Ce/ar's camp near Br 95 key. moiſt ſhady places at IVVookoich, 
—.— 5 Tuſtan or airy "ROY John's- Lactuca ſaligna. Ihe leaſt wild Lettice; ; 1n the marſhes 
wort; in buſhy places and hedges: in Charlton at Erith and Sheerne/s. 
wood, in the lanes in Boughton, and at Bexley. Lathrea ſquamsſa, Tooth-wort ; ; in the woods about 
—— humiſuſum. Trailing Saint John's-wort; in Maidſtone, : 
neadaws and paſtures and on heaths: by the Lathyrus ſylvetris, Narrow-leaved 3 Peaſe-ererlaſting; | 
Wh Tit 


chalky hills between Northfleet and Graveſend. 
undulatum. Waved Hypnum; in woods, 
_ ſhady places, and on wet rocks: on Shooters hill, 
veticuloſum. Mountain Hypnum; on the 
chalky hills between Northfleet and Dover. 
Jaſione montana. Hairy Sheep's Scabious; in a field 
in Bexley- lane, and by the way ſides near Dun- 
kirk, 
Inula crithmoides. Golden Sampire ; ; in the marſhe 
in the iſle of Shepey. | 
— Helenium. Elecampane; on the moiſt 8 
near the Half. way-houſe to Canterbury. 
Iris foetidiſima, Stinking Gladdon or Gladwyn; in 
woods and hedges: in Charlton wood, and 1 
Sandgatè caſtle near Fol&ſtone. 
Iſatis tinctoria. Woad ; in corn fields, and at the 
ſides of fields: by ſyoolroich church. 1 ä 
Juncus bufonius (3. A variety of Toad-ruſh; in ſandy 
meadows and paſtures, eſpecially where rain 
water ſtagnates. 


piloſus. Common hairy Wood-ruſh or Graf; - 
in woods at Dover. 


Jungermannia albicans, White ſds; in wet | 
woods and meadows: near Eltham. 


epiphylla. Broad-leaved Jungermannia; * 
in moiſt ſhady places at Wookwich. | 


Furcata. Globe Jungermannia on the 
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in woods and hedges : between Roche ler and 

Northfleet, between Canterbury and Sitiingbourn, 

and on Gad's hill, | 

- latifolius. Broad-leaved Peaſe-everlaſting ; 
in woods and hedges : in a hollow lane near Je- 
ver/ham, alſo in a field-hedge at Copton, 

— — Nifſolia. Crimſon Graſs Vetch; at the 
ſides of fields: on Beacon hill, and near Chi/el- 
hurſt. | 

Lepidium /atifolium. Dittander or Pepper-wort; in 
meadows and paſtures : near the King's Head 
Hey in Feverſham town, and in ditches in the 
Ifle of Manet. | 

Lichen foliaceus. Leafy Liverwort; on Blackheath. 


wort; on rocks, ſtones and hilly heaths : near 
Tunbridge, © 


— olivaceusr. Olive Liverwort} on Shooters hill. 


—- pyxidatus cornucopoides. Radiated Liver- 
wort; on Blackheath 5 . 
—- rangiferinus G ſylvaticus. A variety of 
Rhendeer Liverwort; on heaths, in hilly 
paſtures and in woods: at Wookuich, and on 

Blackheath, 


— ſcriptus. Lettered W ; on the bark of 


trees: at Weſterham, | 
. ſubfuſcus. Browniſh Liverwort; on Black: 
beatb. 
— - ſubulatus G furcatus. F orked Liverwort ; on 
heaths and in hilly paſtures: at Moolwich. 
-- uncialis, Short Liverwort; on Wookvich 
-- heath, | I a 
Lithoſpermum officinale. Gromwell, Graymill, or 
Gromill; in Charlton wood, in Heath-Lane near 
Dartford, and on the chalk cliffs between North- 
fleet and Graveſend. 
Linum angu/tifolium. Narrow-leaved Wild Flax; in 
dry meadows and paſtures : near Minſter in the 


iſle of Shepey, near Deal, on Beacon bill, and 15 


elſewhere. 


Lycoperdon fornicatum. Trex puff ball; in mea - 


dows and paſtures: about Wickham near 
Bromley. 


A fellatum. Star Puff ball; in bogs at 


Charlton. 155 | 
- tuber. Solid Puff. ball; under ground: 
on the Downs. | 


Lyſimachia nemorum. Yellow Pimpernel of the 


woods: in Charlton wood, and in Fudd's wood at 


Oſpringe. : 
—— tenclla. Purple Money-wort ; in bogs at 


Charlton and Chiſcthurſt, and in moiſt meadows. 


near Feverſham abbey. 


Lythrum Hyſſopifolia. Graſs-poly or ſmall Hedge 


Hyſſop; in ditches near Feverſham abbey 
pond. 
Marchantia hemispherica. Marſh eee in a 
ſmall water courſe near Dukvich-wells. 
Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound ; on rubbiſh 
and way ſides: on Chiſelburſt common, 
Medicago polymorpha : hybrida. A variety of Heart 
Muoedick, Trefoil or Clover; in meadous, pat- 
tures and corn fields: near Charlton, 
Melica nutans. Melic-graſs; in Charlton wood. 


Meliſſa Calamintha. Common Calamint ; in Heath- 


lane near Dartford, and by the ſides of roads 
and under hedges about Fever/ham, 
——=- Nepeta. Field Calamint; by the fides of 


fragilts (3 globiſerus. Round headed Liver- 


U M. 


fields 10 high ways: about Charlton, Dare, 
and in many other places. | 
Mentha ſylveflris. Long-leaved Horſe-mint; jn 
marſhes and watery places: at Teri lan, and 
by the river - ſide at Dar!ford. 
rotundifolia, Round: leaved Horſe. mint; in 
watery places: near Halley. 
villgſa. Hairy Mint; on the banks of merz 
and in watery places: about Maid/tone, 
Milium um. Millet-graſs ; in Charlton wood. 
Mercurialis annua. French Mercury; by Bro41a; 
in Rumney marſh plentifully. 
Mnium „m. Forked Mnium; on Shoeter*s bill 
pellucidum. Tranſparent — on Hoa. 
wich heath, h 
| trichomanes. Fern Muium; in wa edges, 
and on damp ſhady heaths: at Eltham, and in 
moiſt ſhady places at Wookwich. 


| Monotropa Hypopithys. | Bird's-neſt ſmelling like 


Primroſe-roots; in a wood near Maidſtme, 


| Myoſotis ſorpoides (8. A variety of Mouſe: ear Scor- 


pion-graſs; in Charlton wood. 

Myrica Gale. Goule, Sweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle; 
in bogs : near Tunbridge-wells, and on IWillsbs. 
rough Lees near Aſhford. 


Narciſſus pſeudonarciſſus. Wild Engliſh Daffodil; ; in 


woods and hedges: at Dartford, Woolwich, in 
Charlton wood, and in woods near Erith, 
Nardus /trifus. Matt-graſs; on Dartforl heath. 
Narthecium offifragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel or 
Baſtard Aſphodel ; in the bogs by Cajar's rump 
near Bromley. 


Oenanthe crocats, Hemlock Dropwort ; on the 


banks of rivers, and in watery places: half a 
mile ſouth-eaſt of Dartford town near the mills, 


and in the watery-lane between Sittinghourn and 
Milton. 


Ononis inermis [3 repens. cher Reſtharrow; in 


corn fields, meadows, and paſtures, and on 

| ſandy ſea ſhores: at Charlton, at Graveſend by 
the Thames ſhore, and on the ſand Downs at 
Deal. 


| Ophiogloſſum vulgatum.  Adder's Tongue; in the 


paſtures between Oſpringe and Ore, and in met- 
_ dows at Luaden ham. 


Ophrys Anthopophora, Green Man Orchis; in chalky | 
meeadows and paſtures: near Northfieet aud 


_ Greenhithe, in Bocton church: yard, allo berwecn 
Dartford and Greenſtreet Green on the chaliy 


banks on both ſides the road, on chalky banks | 
about Feverſbam, and on Gr aveſend Chalk | 


cliffs. 

—- apifera, Bee 8 cn r Downs 
_ Dartford. 

— - aranifera. Spider Orphy s; in Boon church. 
yard. 


among the buſhes in Ofpringe Parſonage men. 
dows. 


— paludoſa. The Leaſt Orchis; in dire: 


places of Rumney marth. 


—— . Nidus avis. Bird's neſt; in . at. BM 


| ſhady places: in ſome thickets at Bodon v 4 
chelſey, near Maidſtone, and in Chariton ccd. 
- ovata. Common Twayblade; 9 in (Taribin 


Orchis bifslia. Butterfly Orchis ; wood. 2 
| Orcu!s 


— muſcifcra, Fly Orchis; in meadows and | 
_ paſtures of a limeſtone ſoil : at North ices at. a 


Orchis ; 
in 
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K E 
or militaris purpurea. purple Man Orchis; 
in woods and buſhy places near Nortl feet. 

— pyramidalis. Purple Jate-flowering Orchis; 
in meadows and paſtures of a limeſtone ſoil : at 
Dartford. 

Ocnithopus perpuſilius. Bird's-foot; in the Broom- 
fields near Hern-hill and Shottenton wind- 
mill. ; 

Orobanche ramo/a. Branched Broom- rape; in dry 
paſtures and corn fields: near Rochęſter, and in 
the Iſle of Shepey. 

Oſmunda Lunaria. Moon- wort; in Scadbury park, 
on Chiſethurſt common, and in an upland broom- 
field on the ſouth-eaſt of Brook- FRO in 
Graveney. 

— regalis. Flowering Fern or Oſmund Royal; 
in the miry meadows near North Cray. 

Paris guadrifolia, Herb Paris; in Longwood near 


Chiſelburſt, in Hindbury wood three miles from | 


| Maidſtone and in ſeveral other places. 

peucedanum officinale, Hog's-Fennel, Sulphur— 

vort, Hareſtrong; on the ſea-wall leading to 
Thorn, | 

Peziza cyathoides. Sinooth Peziza ; in Charlton 

Vood. | 

— punftata. Spotted Peziza: on Blackheath. 

Phalaris canarienſis, Manured Canary-graſs: on 
rubbiſh and by way- ſides: at Sandwich. 

Thallus eſculentur, Eſculent Morel; in woods and 
hedges: . at Stone, and in a wood near Swwanſ- 
comb, 

Pimpinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage; in woods 
and hedges of a limeſtone ſoil: between Maid- 
None and Farningham, and between Canterbury 

nnd Sittingbourn, 1 | 

Phyteuma orbicularis. Noris Rampions with a 
round head or ſpike of ea on Beacon 
bill, A | 


Pinguicula vulgaris. Butter-wort or Yorkſhire Sa- 


nicle; in Petſbog, Ch felvarſt and in Feverſhan 
Mere, 


Piſum maritimum. 900 Peaſe; on ſea 1 at 


Guilford, among the ſtones on the weſt fide of 
| Dungeneſs near Lyd, and on the ſea coaſt among 
the flints and pebbles near New Romney. 

Plantago coronopus 8. A variety of Buck's-horn 


Plantain or Star of the earth; in a field on the 


hand between Dartford and Greenhithe. 

— major /. Beſom Plantain ; in meadows and 
by way ſides: at Margate in the Iſle of Thant, 
and at Reculver there. | 

——- maritima {3 locflingii, Sea Planting in ſea 

marſhes: at Sheernefs. 


Toa compreſſa. Creeping Meadow-graſs ; on walls 


about Eltham. | | | 

Polypodium Filix Femina. F emale Polypody ; in 
Chariton wood, and on the bogs at Chiſelbur ſt. 

Polytrichum I A variety of Tree Polytri- 
chum; on trees and rocks: at H eſterham. 

Ptamogeton marinum. Sea Pond-weedz; in the 
dykes near Sheerneſs. 

mmm == gramineun. - Graſs- leaved Pond - weed; 
in rivers and ditches: near Deptſord, and in 
the ſhallow waters about the Powder Mills at 
_ Feverſham. 

Potentilla argentea. Tormentil Cinque: foil; in 


Charlton wood, and on Blackheath by the road to 
Charlton, 
2 


Poterium fangui erba. Burnet; in hilly meadows and 
paſtures of a limeſtone ſoil : at North fleet and 
in Greenhithe chalk-pits, 


Primula farinoſa, Bird's-eye; in hilly 8 near 


Eltham, 


Pteris aquilina gs. A variety of Female Fern or 
Brakes; on the walls about Feverſham.. 

Ranunculus lingua Great Spear-wort; in wet paſ- 
' tures, and on the banks of ponds: between 
Rotherhithe and ar and on a the Old Haven 
near Sandwich, 

—- parviflorus. Small: Lownred Crowfoot ; 
in corn fields and meadows of a 8 ſoil : 
near Dartford plentifully. 

Reſeda lutea g. A variety of Baſe Rocket ; - in corn 


fields, meadows and paſtures, eſpecially of a 


chalky ſoil : near Grauſend plentifully. 


Rhamnus Frangula. Buck Thorn or Purging Thorn: 


in the bogs at Chiſelhurſt, 

- catharticus. The Black berry-bearing Alder; 
in the hedges near Shottenton hill. 

Riccia glauca. Marſh Riccia; on Wookwich heath. 

- minima. Small Riccia ; on Blackheath. 

Ribes rubrum. Currants; in ſome thick hedges in 
Oſpringe. | I 


Roſa ſpino/eſima. Burnet Roſe ; on heaths and dy 


places: between Milton and Chalk. 
Rubus idaeus. Raſpberry-buſh, Framboiſe or Hind- 
berry; in Stocking wood near Lees Court. 
- ſaxatilis. Stone Bramble; among ſtones and 


on the ſides of hills: in the Iſle of Thanet, and 
other places. 


Rumex pulcher. Fiddle Dock ; by the ſides of foot- | 


ways about Feverſham town. 


— ſanguineus. Blood-wort ; in wb near 


Maidſtone, and in Davington Brooks, 


Ruppia maritima. Sea · graſs; in ſea ditches: in the 
Ile of Shepey plentifully. 


Ruſcus aculeatus. Knee Holly or Butcher's Broom ; 


among buſhes, and on heaths: on Woolwich 
heath, and in Oſpringe woods. 

Sagina erecta. The Leaſt Stitch- wort; on Blackheath. 

Salicornia Europea herbacea. Marſh Sampire, Jointed 


Glaſs- wort or Salt-wort; in the marſhes between 


Feverſham and Thorn, 


in the Ifle of Shepey. 


Salix repens y. Sand Willow; on heaths and curly 


bogs : by Sandown caſtle near Deal. 

Salſola Kali, Prickly Glaſs-wort; on ſea- ſhores: : at 
Sheerneſs | in the Ifle of Shepey. 

Sambucus nigra /. Parſley Elder; in woods and 
damp hedges : at Greenwich. 

Samolus valerandi. Round-leaved War Piapernal; 


in marſhes and damp meadows : between Green- 


wich and Wookuich, and in the Salt-marſhes two 
miles below Graveſend. 

Sanicula Europea. Sanicle; in Charlton wood. 

Saponaria efficinalts. Soap-wort; in meadows and 
hedges: on Blackheath near Morden College, 
found with a double flower in the road from Ro- 
cheſter to Sittingborn, 

Satyrium hircinum. Lizard Flower or Goat's-ſtones ; 
in chalky meadows and paſtures : about Dartford, 

viride. Frog Satyrion or Orchis ; z In 
Oſpringe chalk pits. 

Saxifraga granulata. White 3 or Sengreen; 
upon Beacon hill. 


Scabioſa 


Europea (8 fruticoſa. A variety of che laſt 
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Scabioſa columbarig. The Leſſer Field Scabious; 
on the chalky grounds about Nor#hfleet m_ 
Greenhithe. 


- ſucciſa (floribus albis et ſubrufis). ER 


(with white and bluſh-coloured flowers); in 
meadows, paſtures and woods; about Ap- 
pledore. 

Scilla autumnalis, The Leſſer Autumnal Star Hya- 
cinth; on Blackheath in the high-way to 
Eltbam. 


Schoenus compreſſus. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperus 


in turfy bogs : about Chiſelburſt, 
Scirpus maritimus. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperus ; 
in the ditch by Fever/ham abbey pond, and at 
_ Sheerneſs. hs | 
——— ſetaceus. The leaſt Ruſh; on the bogs at 


Chiſelhur/t. 


Sedum acre (3 ſexangulare. Inſipid Stone-cropz on 
walls, roofs of houſes and rocks, and in dry 
paſtures: in the iſle of Shepey Pays and 


near Northflect. | 
——-- Telephium. Orpine or Live- dong in Charlton 
wood, 


Serapias /atifolia @ & g. Broad- leaved Baſtard 
Hellebore, and a variety of it; in the woods 


near Oſpringe, 
longifulia grandiflora. 
tard Hellebore; in Judd wood Oſpringe. 


Silene amoenia. Sea Campion; on landy ſea ſhores : 


in the Iſle of Shepey. 


—— Cconvidea, Greater Corn Catchſly or Cam- 


| pion; in ſandy corn fields: near Sandown 
_ caſtle plenrifully, and on the ſand-hills near 
Deal. 


— zuinguevulnera. Variegated Sachiy! in ſandy 


corn fields near Wrothann. 


Siſon /egetum. Corn Parſley or Hone-wort; in a a field 


near Northfleet plentifully. 


Sium latifolium. Great Water Parſnep ; $:-0 rivers 
and boggy places: at Northfleet, and between 


Rotherhithe and Deptford. 


Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; in ditches and 


on ſea rocks: near Deptford, at Cliff, and in a 
hedge at the entrance of Graveney marſh, 


| Sonchus paluſtris. Marſh Sow-Thiſtle ; on the banks 


of the Thames not far from PE. 


Sorbus aucuparia. . or Mountain Aſh; 


in Charlton wood. | 
Spirea Filipendula, Drop-wort ; on 1 hill. 


Splachnum ampullaceum. Common Splachnum; on 


the bogs at Weſt Wickham, 


Staphylea pinnata. Bladder Nut-tree ; in hedges 


about Aſhford, _ | 


| Statice Armeria. Thrift or. Sea Gilly- flower ; in the 
marſhes between Graveſend and Cliff, and in all f 


the Salt marſhes about Feverſbam. 
—-—-- Limonium. Sea Lavender; on ſea ſhores: at 
Sheerneſs, and on cliſls near Ma- gate in the Iſle 
of Thanet. 
. Limonium y. A variety of the laſt; at Fam, 
gate. 


Siſymbryum fplveſlre, Water Rocket; in Lam ponds 


near Sandwich. 
Tanacetum vulgare. Common Tanſey; in hilly mea- 
dows and paſtures: near Recheſter caſtle. 
Teucrium Chamaprtys, Ground Pine; in fallow 
fields: about Rocheſter and Dartford, and upon 


Chatham Down near the Beacon, 
6 | 


Thymus Acinos. Wild Ball; on dry, pravelly, 


| White-flowered Baſ- 


U M. 


chalky hills : at Chatham, = 


ſerpyllum e. Lemon Thyme; on heaths and 
hitly places: between Southfleet and Long fell 
Down, and between Rocheſter and Sittingbourn in 
the highway. 

Tragopogon porrifolium, Purple Goat's. ns; 
the marſhes near Long-reach below naa 
and in a marſh near SHecrneſs. 

Tremella granulata. Granulated Tremella; on the 
ſides of ditches and rivers, and in damp ſaudy 
woods: about Charlton, 


Trichomanes Tunbrigenſe. Tunbridge x richomanes ; 


in chinks of rocks, and in wet ſtoney places: 
near Tunbridge. 
Trifolium filiforme. Small Trefoil; on Blackbeath, 
—-— glomeralum. Round-headed Treſoil; 
ſandy meadows and paſtures: near Grandi, 


on Blackheath, and on Grome's bill under Green. 


wich Park-wall. 
— — ſcabrum. 
chalky hills between Northfleet and Graveſend, 
near Chatham, in the Ifle of Shepey plen- 
tifully, and between — and . 
fleet. 
. ſubterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil,; > in 8 


paſtures and on heaths: at Deptford ” the road 
to Eltham, and on Blackheath, 


Triticum caninum. Bearded Wheat: graſs; ; in woods 
and hedges: between Greenwich and Noolroich. 


: Junceum. Sea wheat- graſs: on ſea ſhores : at 
Sheerneſs. | 


Turritis glabra. Great Tower Muſtard ; ; in windy 


meadows and paſtures : near Leꝛuiſam, and in 2 
lane between Charlton and Wookvich. 
— hirſuta. 
walls at Collins in Boughton, 
Ulva compreſſa. Flat Laver; on the wall of the 
Thames at Woolrvich. | 
diaphana. Sea-ragged Staff ; on ſea ſhores: 
near Sheerne/s in the Ile of Shepey plentiſully, 
and near Margate in the Iſle of Thanet. 
fuſca latiſſima. Curled Laver ; on ſubmarine 
rocks and ſtones: near Sheerneſs in the Ille of 
Shepey plentifully, and at Dover. 
incraſſata. Thick Laver ; in ditches and ponds: 
between Greenwich and Wookwich. 
Lactuca. Green Laver or Oyſter-green; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones: at Sheerneſs. 


io me" Pea Laver; in ditches between 
_ Greenwich and Weookwich. | 

— umbulicalis. - Navel Laver ; on ſubmarine rocks 

and ſtones : near Sheerneſs ſparingly. 

Urtica pilulifera. Roman Nettle ; on rubbiſh: 
Lidde near Romney, and in the ſtreets of . 

Valcriana dioica. Small wild Marſh Valerian; in 

Charlton wood. X 
Verbaſcum Blattaria. Yellow Moth Mullein ; ia 
gravelly places: by the road fide near the 
fourtcenth mile-ſtone Dartford, and neat 
Charlton. 

Lychnitis, Hoary Mullein or Whute- 
flowered Mullein ; in chalky and ſandy meadoWs 
and paſtures in this county frequent. 

— —— rum. Sage-leaved black Mullein; in 


Charhon wood, on the Aides of chalk ſields in 
| Opin 805 


— — 


Oval-headed Trefoil; on the 


Hairy Tower Muſtard ; - on old 1 


OO | Ribbon Laver ; in ditches near Sh20-- | 
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in many Þ 


tree or Way- 
ſtone 


faring-tree ; in woods and hedges of a! 


's hill near Can» 


Oſpringe, by the road ſide 
hill and Dartford, and 


in 
Baſtard Mullein 3 In 
„ plentifully, 


and chalky meadows and paſtures, 
veronica montana. Stalked Speedwell; at the lower 


The Pliant mealy 


ſoil: in the Hanging woods Charlton, and in ſe- 
veral places between Northfleet and Dartford, 


on the fide of Saint Mart 


terbury 


— Hapſoides. 


part of Charlton wood 


between Shpoter”s 
Viburnum Lantana, 
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AVING gone over all the counties from the Britiſh ocean on one hand, to the Severn ſea and the 
Thames on the other, I proceed to take a view of the reſt in the intended order; and croſſing the river, 
returning to the ſource of the Thames and the mouth of the Severn, ſhall viſit the DOBUNI who formerly 


pied the preſent GLocEsTER and OxrorD ſhires. I imagine their name derived from the Britiſh Duffen, 


uſe they inhabited for the moſt part places that lay low and ſunk under hills, whence the name came to 
ven to the whole nation; and from a like ſituation doubtleſs Bathicia in Troas, Catabathmos in Africa, 
pdale in Britain, took their names. I am the more inclined to believe this as I find Dio calls theſe people 
word of the ſame import, Bopunx1?®, if the latter are not tranſpoſed. For Bodo or Bodun® according 


liny © ſignifies deep in the antient Gauliſh language (which we have ſhewn to be the ſame with the Britiſh) - | 


nce the city Bodincomagus at which according to him the Po is deepeſt, the Bodiontii who inhabited a 
o valley now called Val de Fontenay on the Leman lake; not to mention Bodotria the deepeſt frith in Britain. 
theſe Boduni I find nothing in antient hiſtory except that A. Plautius who was ſent by Claudius pro- 
tor into Britain received upon terms the greateſt part of them who had before been ſubje& to the Catu- 


Hes. 


ni, who occupied the neighbouring county, and placed garriſons among them about A. D. 45 as Dio 


ut when the Saxons were maſters of Britain the Dobuni were loſt, and part of this people with their 


hbours went by a new German name of Wiccii, Whence this latter name is derived I dare not 
out the reader's leave preſume to conjecture; but if Mic in Saxon ſignifies a river's creek, and the Vignonesd 
-ople of Germany, were ſo called from living on the creeks of the ſea and rivers, as B. Rhenanus aſſerte, 


e will be no abſurdity in deducing from thence our Wiccii, who lived round the mouth of the Severn, 


ch is very full of creeks. 


x, p. 677. Horſley, p. 23. 33» 34. 


Bodum, Bothoc. On the coins Baduc. MS. n. Gale. Ptolemy att them Dobuni, and makes Corinium their city, Sce Horſl, 258, 


369. Baxter in v. Boduni & Dobuni. 
N. H. III. 16. * : 5 1 


4 Wic-woners, MS. n. G. 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


NLOCESTERSHIRE, called by the Saxons 
J bHeaucepcep-rchype®, the principal reſidence 
the Dobuni, is bounded on the weſt by Mon- 
uth and Hereford ſhires, on the north by Wor- 
terſhire, on the eaſt by Oxford and Warwick 
res, on the ſouth by Wilts and Somerſetſhire. 


is a pleafant fruitful county, extending from north- 


t to ſouth-weſt, The eaſt part riſing in hills is 
led Cottefwold, The middle part is a moſt fruit- 


plain, watered by the noble river Severn, which 


es as it were life to its ſoil. The weſt part be- 
nd the Severn is covered with woods. But I need 
| ſpend much time on this head: William of Mal- 


{bury will ſave me this trouble, who is laviſh of 


Praiſes and deſcription of this county, Take, 
-refore, his words from his lives of biſhops ®. 


The county is called from its principal city the 


Yale of Gloceſter, productive throughout of corn 
and fruits, either by the ſole bounty of nature or 
the induſtry of art, ſo that it invites the moſt in- 
dolent perſons to. labour when the product will 
return an hundredfold. You may ſee the high 
roads bedeckt with fruit trees not planted by 
art but natives of the ſoil. The ground ſponta- 
neoully produces fruit in taſte and colour far ex- 


ceeding others, many of which will keep the year 


or Lleapcearrneyeyne. G. 
I 


d De Pontif, IV. 161. © Pref, 


& round, ſo as to ſerve their owners till others come 
in again. No county in England has more or 


e richer vineyards, or which yield greater plenty 


« of grapes or of a more agreeable flavour. The 
« wine has not a diſagreeable ſharpneſs to the 
te taſte, as it is little inferior to that of France in 
« \weetneſs. Here are innumerable towns, hand- 


% ſome churches, numberleſs villages. Theſe all 
« receive additional glory from the river Severn, 


«© the broadeſt, moſt rapid, and beſt ſtockt with fiſh 
« of any in the country. The daily rage of its 


c waters, which I know not whether to call a whirl- 


« pool or an eddy ſweeping up the ſands in heaps 
© from the very bottom of its bed, comes in with 


great violence as far as the bridge. It ſometimes 


&« overſlows its banks, and after fetching a great com- 
« pafs returns victorious over the land. Wo to the 
« ſhip it breaks againſt. The ſkillfull mariners when 


they ſee this Hygre, as they call it in Engliſh, 


© coming, tack their veſſels about, and by cutting 


© through it elude its violence.“ 


What he ſays of the hundredfold increaſe of th 
land is a miſtake. Not that I am of the opinion of 
thoſe peeviſh lazy huſhandmen whom Columella® 
complains of, that the ſoil is worn out and rendered 


barren by its exceſſive antient plenty. But on this 


account, 
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account, not to mention others, we need not wonder On this fide Vaga Engliſh views, 


that ſo many places in this county were, called vine- On that the vagrant Welih purſues, hat they 
yards from their vines, ſmnce wine was one of the Not far from the Wye among inacceſfible ict. againſt 
productions of this county; and certainly it feems funds Ziv 


: kg 2 reulais caſtle, more than half ruined town * 
more owing to the Indolence of the inhabitants than remark. 3, 


Anpla fo 


to the alteration of the climate that it now yields 0. „ ebe, e 2 ons N _ Curia, St 
mw d eee Parts « Fs eee l overtook his ambitious deſigns, horrid cruelty ind Gb Fulget ; 
find oy OO Ra tute book ) by private cuſtom which inſatiable avarice; for ſuch are the character bs Multoru 
by time acquired the force of a law, the eſtates of him in authors. According to Giraldus“, being 7 Theocus 
convicts fall to the king only for a year and a day, tertained in this caſtle by Walter de Clifford, ar 4 proud of 
and at the expiration of that term contrary to the puildin ; taking fire; a ſtone fell from che to ” where £ 
practice of the reſt of the kingdom return to the tower. adi M5 bd his brains out; Suh. The ſacr 
next of kin, let politicians enquire ; it being foreign _ 1 8 nothing elſe to take notice of in this ways Here Ic 
1 delign. 1 ſhal | now ſurvey the three parts be- tract, except that Herbert who married the ſiſter of Of men 
forementioned in their order. 1 9 % this Mahel earl of Hereford, was ſtyled in tight of Below t 
The weſt part beyond the Severn, antiently occu- his wife lord of Deane ; from whom is deſcended thn MW beer firm 
pied by the Silures on the Waga or Wye the boun- famous family of the Herberts, of which ate the lorſs i fuffers x 
dary of Wales and England, is all covered with thick of Blanlevenny, and in later ages the Herberts ext, M ned 
woods. We now call it Deane foreſt, ſome Latin or Huntingdon and Pembroke, and others, Hence the Confe 


\ Deane foreſt. 


Deane, 


Fuclen / 44. 


4 ollafl . 


| Apo 2. | 


writers Sylva Danica from the Danes, others with 
Giraldus Cambrenſis * Danubiæ Sylva. If it was not 
denominated from the adjoining little town of Deane, 


alſo (if we may believe Dr. Powel in his hiſtory of the reli 
Wales) ſprung Anthony Fitz- Herbert, to whos . «©toS:. I 


| great abilities in the law the court of Comn ury* fa 
I ſhould ſuſpect it was called Deane by abbreviation 2 where he ſometime preſided, and the ne | pd y 
from Arden, which word both Gauls and Britans treatiſes he publiſhed on our common law bear wit 
uſed antiently for a wood, the two largeſt woods one neſs. But ſome have derived him from the knightly | iſland f. 
in Gallia Belgica, the other among us in Warwick family of the Fitz-Herberts of Derbylhire, and to En liſh 
ſhire, being called by the ſame name of Arden. the beſt of my judgment more truly i, \ = 1 
This Was by much the thickeſt foreſt, and in for- The river Severn, called by the Britans Haftren, % both nati 
mer ages by the irregular tracks and horrid ſhades . having flowed a long way in a narrow chanel, on | land and 
ſo dark and dreary wy 18 render its inhabitants more entering this county receives the river Avon and | each oth 
- fierce and audacious in robberies. In the reign of another ſmall ſtream from the eaſt, between which ſorereigr 
Henry II. robberie, were ſo frequent along the Se- ſtands Tewkeſbury, Saxon Theocy-buny, by others Tl | agreed o 
vern that acts of parliament were paſſed on pur- Theec's Court, from Theoc, who there led the life of them: | 
poſe © check them f. Bur ſince the diſcovery of the an hermit. It is a large handſome town, having three upon the 
> rich iron RAY here theſe thick woods have been bridges over the three rivers, famous for its woollen | N poiſon. 
gradually thinned. In this foreſt on the river were manufacture, and for its muſtard, which has a very Mal The! 
the very antient towns of Tudenham and Maollaſton, biting quality; but more famous once for its antient ſently d 
which Walter and Robert, brothers of Gilbert de monaſtery, founded by two brothers Odo and Dodo © meadow 
Clare, about A. D. 1 160, wreſted from the Welſh; A. D. 715, where they had before a houſe, as they | county, 
and near them is Lidney, where the famous fir Wil- recorded in the following inſcription *: _ | | I by the ! 
liam Winter, vice admiral of England, built a hand. . 5 1 1 been, 
ſome houſe. But the moſt antient place is Ado Hanc aulam regiam Dodo dux conſecrari ſecit in ecclgſian. wa | 
or Avoxx, mentioned by Antoninus, which has not Duke Dodo cauſed this royal palace to be converted who t 


| Arenton [or 
Alvingtons 


Aventon; a ſmall village indeed, but ſtanding on the 


entirely loſt that antient name, and is ſtill called married 


into a church. 


Severn, exactly nine miles, as he obſerves, from Venta This being fallen to decay by length of time and * 
Silurum or Caer Went, And as Avon in Britiſh ſig- the violence of the enemy, was rebuilt by Robert a 
niſies a river, it will not be abſurd to derive its name Fitz-Haimon, a Norman, with a good intention, that NE 
from that river. In the ſame. ſenſe (to mention no 48 far as in him lay he might repair the damage Some 
more) we have Waterton, Bourn, and Riverton, as the Which the church of Bayeux in Normandy had ful. Or fr 
Romans had Aguinum and Fluentum. And I the tained, which in order to his reſcue had been burnt } The j 
rather think its name occaſioned by the river as at by king Henry I. who afterwards repented of -» 3 
chat place they uſed to croſs the river, whence the Action and rebuilt it, “ It is not eaſy to Ba pd | A if 
oppoſite towu is by Antoninus called 'Trajedus, Malmeſbury !, “ how much Robert Fitz- w—_ Hunt 
though the numbers are certainly corrupted. For c heautified this monaſtery, where the ſplendor 0 x Arvira 
| he puts nine miles between Traje&us and Abone, the buildings raviſhes the eyes of all xe * when | 
when the river is ſcarce two miles over. It 8 « the charity of the monks allures their minds. In | of Do 
to have declined or rather funk to a village when it he and his ſuceeſſors earls of Gloceſter were = | liſtory 
they began to croſs lower, or when Athelſtan drove tied. They had the neighbouring caſtle of Ho * | Cline | 
the Welſh out of it. He firſt confined them on the U almoſt gone, This town was rendered no le i It Was 
other ſide the Waga or Wye, as Malmſbury e teſ. famous by the batile fo fatal to 2 ad 3 Foo 
tifies, and as before his time the Severn ſeparated caſter A. D. 1471, in which many of that P ue W © 25 | 
the Engliſh and Welſh, he made the Wye the boun- ſlain, more taken and beheaded, mw __ 2 4 f wa 
| e axon 
dar - whence our countryman Necha | ruined, and their hopes ſo blaſted y tne — 
5 —— Edward only ſon of king Henry VI. who had his 3 


Inde vagos Vaga Cambr enſes, hinc reſpicit Aug los. brains daſhed out here in a moſt infamous manner, 


i — 7 — . — 16. Me cuſtom is now loſt by diſuſe. G. 1 iT 
© Camb, deſcr. c. 5. p. 885, Itin. Camb. c. g. p. 836. „„ 8 Hen, VI. 5 ire. 
5 De geſt. reg. II. 28. 18g. Camb. I. c. 1. p. 826. Brendlais. i See in Derbyſhire 
* The regiſter of Tewkſbury abbey, Mon. Arg. I. 154. fays this inicription was in their houſe at Dereburff. N 


De Font. IV. p. 101. b. that 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


that they dared bring no more armies | into the field 
zgainſt Edward IV. Hence Leland ® ſings of this 
"ob foro, & parts ſpoliis præclara Theoci 

(uria, Sabrina qua ſe committit Avona, 
Fulget ; nobilium ſacriſque recondit in antris 
Multorum cineres, quondam znclyta corpora bells, 
Theocus' court with ſpacious market place, 
Proud of the ſpoils of the Lancaſtrian race; 
Where Severn with the Avon waters joins ; 
The ſacred reſting-place of nobles ſhines ; 

Here lodg'd the mould'ring bones and aſhes are 


Or men renown'd for glorious feats in war. 


Below this is Deorberſt, mentioned by Bede”, in a 
lower fituation on the Severn, by whoſe overflowings 
it ſuffers greatly. It had antiently a ſmall monaſtery 
deſtroyed by the Danes, but revived under Edward 
the Confeſſor, who, as we read in his will, aſſigned 


« the religious houſe at Deorherſt, and its revenue 
4 bo St. Dennis near Paris.” But ſoon after Malmeſ- 


bury e ſays it became © the empty image of anti- 


4 quity.” Oppoſite to this lies in the Severn the 
daron Olenea and Alney, now the Eight, q. d. the 


and, famous for this circumſtance, that when the 
Engliſh and Danes were exhauſted by repeated 
battles, in order to ſhorten the war the fate of 
both nations was committed to Edmund king of Eng- 


land and Canute king of the Danes; who encountered 
each other in ſingle combat in this iſland for the 
ſorereignty. After a dubious and equal ſight, they, 
igreed on a peace, and divided the kingdom between 
them: but the Dane ſoon after ſeized the whole 


upon the death of Edmund not without ſuſpicion of 


- poiſon. = 3 

The Severn winds away from Deorherſt, and pre- 
ſently dividing forms an iſland of the moſt verdant 
meadows, and paſſes by the principal city of the 


county, called by Antoninus CLivum and GLEvun, 
by the Britons Caer Glovi, by the Saxons Gleaucer- 
rep, by us Gloceſter, in modern Latin Glovernia, 
by others Claudioce/tria, from the emperor Claudius, 
who they pretend gave it this name when he 
married his daughter Geniſſa here to Arviragus the 
Britiſh king, of whom Juvenal: | 
Regem aliquem capies, vel de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus. ; | 
Some captive king thee his new lord ſhall own, 
Or from his Britiſh chariot headlong thrown 
The proud Arviragus came tumbling down, 
£ ) 
As if he had had by his three wives any more 


daughters than Claudia, Antonia, and Octavia, or 


Arviragus had been at that time ſo conſiderable, 
when his name was ſcarce firſt heard of in the time 
of Domitian, But leaving thoſe who found antient 
hiſtory on ſuch flimſy fancies ; I ſhould rather in- 


line to the opinion of Ninnius a, who writes that 
u was named from Glevus great grandfather to king 


Vortigern, had it not long before been called Glevun 
by Antoninus, which both its name and diſtance from 
Corinium prove, But as the Glauceſter of the 


daxons proceeded from Glevum, ſo by analogy Glevum 


ſrom the Britiſh Cæer Glowi, which 1 ſuſpect came 


*. where. TAL * o 


from the word Glow, ſignifying in. Britiſh fair and 


ſplendid, ſo that Caer Glow is equivalent to the fair 
city, in which ſenſe the Greeks had their Callipoltr, 
Callidromus; Calliſtratia, and the Engliſh their 
Brightftow *, and in this very county Tairforde. It 
was built by the Romans in order to awe, the Silures, 
and a colony was ſettled there called Colo iA Grk- 
vun: for I have ſeen a fragment of an old ſtone 
in the walls of Bath near the north gate thus 


inſcribed: _ | 
DEC * COLONLE GLEV 
VIXIT ANN. LLX XII. 
The city extends along and commands the Severn, 
and where it is not waſhed by that river is defended 


by a very ſtrong wall; and by its many churches and 
other buildings makes a very handſome appearance. 
In the ſouth part ſtood a caſtle of hewn ſtone, now 


for the moſt part decayed, It was built in the time 


6 William the Conqueror, and as we find in his 


urvey of England* 16 houſes were pulled down to 
make room for it. Robert de Monte writes that 
Henry II. ſued Roger ſon of Milo conſtable of 
Glouceſter, and his brother Walter forfeited all his 
right to this city and caſtle. Ceavlin firſt king of the 
Weſt Saxons wreſted it from the Britans by force of 


arms about 570. It afterwards came into the hands 
of the Mercians, under whom it flouriſhed in 


great honour, and Ofric king of Northumberland 


built here by leave of Ethelred the Mercian a houſe 


for nuns, over whom Kineburga, Eadburga, and 
Eva, queens of Mercia, ſucceſſively preſided. Edel- 
fleda, that famous lady of the Mercians, adorned 
this city with that church in which ſhe is buried. 
Not long after, when the Danes had ravaged the 
whole country, theſe holy virgins were turned ont, 


and the Danes in 878, according to the old hiſtorian, 


Ethelwerd »® © fixed their tents, in the town of Glew 


&« ceſter, after various turns.” At which time the 


older churches being deſtroyed, Aldred archbiſhop of 
York and biſhop of Worceſter built the monks 
another, now the cathedral, having a dean and ſix 
prebendaries. But this in the later ages received an 
additional ornament “. For the abbots J. Hanley and 
T. Farley added the lady chapel, N. Morvent built 


the beautiful weſt front from the ground, abbot - 
G. Horton the north tranſept, abbot Frowceſter, the 


very neat cloyſter, and abbot Sebroke added the 
lofty tower. The ſouth ſide was repaired with the 
offerings of the people at the tomb of king Edward 
II. buried here under a monument of alabaſter, and 


not far from him the unfortunate Robert Curthoſe, 


duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of William I. in the 
middle of the choir in a wooden tomb. Over the 


choir in the roof of this church the wall is built in a 


ſemicircle with angles in ſuch an artful manner that if 
a perſon ſpeaks ever ſo low at one end, and another 


puts his ear againſt the other though at a great diſtance 


he will eafily hear every ſyllable. In the reign of 
William I. and before, the inhabitants ſeem to have 
applied themſelves chiefly to melting of iron. It ap- 
pears by Domeſday book that our king demanded 
ſcarce any other tribute but a few (26) Icres * of iron 


and ſome (100) iron bars for the uſe of the king's 


5 Fleapanccar ven. P IV. 125. a C53, 
: his name is rather derived from its bridge, q. d. Bridgeſton. G. | he 
; Deeurio, See it engraved Pl. VII. fig. 3 . Sa IV. 3. 490. . » Thomas. 
3 lere is 10 bars. G. ex Blunt's Tenures, who calls it Dicar. The original is dicras, I do not find either word in the 
O ſäries. ö | 
Vor. I. X x x 
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Cambridge, 


Bartley, 


8 


fleet y, and a few pints * of honey. After the coming 
in of the Normans it ſuffered various calamities, being 
plundered by Edward ſon of Henry III. while Eng— 


land was ſmoaking with the flames of the barons 


war, and it was afterwards almoſt deſtroyed by an 
accidental fire. But by favour of a long peace it 
recovered itſelf, and is now in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
and by the addition of two hundreds has been made a 
county called the county of the city of Glouceſter, 


Henry VIII. in the laſt age made it the ſee of a 
biſhop, which dignity it was antiently honoured 


with according to Geofrey of Monmouth, whom I 
do not contradit, as I find among the Britiſh 


| biſhops Epiſcopus Cluvienſis, whoſe name derived 
from Clevum or Glow confirms in ſome meaſure my 


conjecture that this is the Glevum of Antoninus. 
The Severn having now left Glouceſter, and united 


its divided ſtreams, ſwelled by the tides, riſes like a 
ſea, towards which it makes with a winding courſe. 
It viſits nothing remarkable in its way except where 


it receives the river Cam, Cambriage, a country village, 


„ whoſe bridge the Danes having. paſſed in exact 
order,“ as Ethelwerd writes,“ loaded with ſpoil, 


were encountered in a bloody battle by the Weſt 
© Saxons and Mercians in Wooddnesfield, where 


« were ſlain three of their petty princes, Healfden, 


« Cinvill, and Inguar.” | | 
On the ſame ſide of the river, not much lower, 


| ſtands Barkeley, Saxon Beopnkenlau, remarkable for 
its very ſtrong caſtle, noted for its mayor or chief 


magiſtrate, and for its lords, barons of Barkley of an- 
tient rank; of whom t. Henry VII. William baron 


Barkley was created viſcount Barkley, marquis of 


Barkley, earl of Nottingham, and marſhal of Eng- 


land, but leaving no iſſue, theſe titles died with him. 
The artifice practiſed by Godwin, earl of Kent, a 

man excellently qualified for miſchief, to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place, may be worth extraQting in brief 
from Walter Mapes, who lived 400 years apo. 


“Berkley near the Severn is a town valued at C. 500. 


« There was a houſe of nuns under an abbeſs of 


© noble blood and great beauty. The ſubtle earl 


« Godwin, luſting not after her perſon but her pro- 


„e perty, paſſing that way, left there till he returned 
his nephew, a handſome youth, pretending to be 
« fick, with a ſtrict charge not to get well till he had 
« got with child both the abbeſs and all the nuns that 
« yifited him; and that the young man might the 


« eaſier gain his ends of them in theſe viſits he left 
him plenty of rings and girdles to corrupt them by 
« his preſevts. He wanted not much perſuaſion to un- 
« dertake this pleaſant purſuit z the way to deſtruction 
« js eaſy, and quickly learnt, and he played the fool 


« cunningly in a ſcheme ſo flattering to himſelf. 
Every circumſtance to be wiſhed for by theſe filly 


s women concurred in his favour ; a handſome perſon, 


« bloom of youth, wealth, and engaging manners; and 
© he took care to ſecure to himſelf a private apart- 
ment b. The Devil drove out Pallas, and brought 
te jn Venus, and made the church of Chriſt and the 
Saints an accurſed Pantheon, the temple a brothel, 
« and ſo turned the lambs into the wolves. The young 


t man having got ſeveral of them with child, though + 


« ſpent and languid with dalliance departed victorious, 
* carrying off to his lord his banners of conqueſt 
« to claim the reward of his wickedneſs. The other 


Y ad clavos navium 85 


12 ſextaria melles ad menſuram burgs. The record begins with 36 I. numeratas, pounds by tale, and ends with qua/a 


6 


« preſently repairs to the king, tells him the abbeſs ind 
* her nuns were pregnant, and common to all co 
* which he proved by perſons ſent thither on pu 


** He applied for Berkley after they were turned 6 
» 


mers; 
kPoſe, 


received it of his ſovereign,” and left it to his wife 


Gueda. But becauſe, as Domeſday book e h 
nolebat de ipſo manerio aliquid comedere pro deſtruflithe 


abbatiæ, © the would not cat any thing purchaſed b 


the ruin of the abbey, he bought Udeceſtre for 
« her maintenance till ſhe would live at Berkly.“ 
Thus does a good mind always abhor ill-gotten 
goods. How king Edward II. after having been 
ſttipped of his kingdom by the artifices of his wife 
was taken off in this caſtle by the wicked ſubtlety of 
Adam biſhop of Hereford, who wrote to his keeper 
theſe words without the diſtinction of ſtops, 


Edwar dum occidere nolite timere bouum eft 
Edward the king Kill not to fear is good, 


that the different conſtruclion they were capable of 


might be their authority to commit the murder and 


their excuſe afterwards, I had rather my readers 
ſhould learn from our hiſtorians than from me. Be 
low this place the little river Avon falls into the ſea; 


at its ſource ſcarce eight miles from the ſhore in the 


hills near the little village of Alderley are ſtones in the 


| ſhape of oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh, which the cu- 


rious inquirers into Nature muſt determine whether 


they were once living creatures or luſus nature. But 


Fracaſtorius the greateſt philoſopher of the preſent 
age has not the leaſt doubt of their having been once 
living animals natives of the ſea, and carried by the 


water into the mountains. He affirms that the moun- 
tains were thrown up by the ſea from ſand firſt caſt 
up in heaps, and that the ſea overflowed the higheſt 


mountains, and on its retreating uncovered iſlands and 


mountains. But this by the by. _ 


TRAJtcTus mentioned by Antoninus overagainſt 


Abon, where they uſed to croſs the Severn, was an- 
tiently, as I conjectured from the name, at Oldbury, |} 
410 


q. d. the Old town, as we now croſs at Auft a village 
a little below. This was formerly called Auft-clive, 
being ſituate on a craggy and very high cliff. A very 
remarkable event happened here according to Mapes 


before cited. © Edward the elder came to Auf- 


Clive, and Leolin, petty prince of Wales to 
© Bethc/ley; and the latter being backward to con- 


te fer, and not crofling the Severn, Edward went over W 


« to him. As ſoon as Leolin ſaw him, and knew him, 
* he threw off his robe of ſtate, and went into the 


« water up to his breaſt, and embracing the boat, ſaid, WM 


* Moſt wiſe king, your condeſcenſion has overcome my 


pride, and your wiſdom triumphed over my folly; 


© tread upon that neck which I had fooliſhly lifted up 
cc againſt you, and ſo ſhall you enter the land which 


« your goodneſs has this day made your own. He then 
© took him on his ſhoulders, and made him fit there 


* on his robe, and did him homage with his hands 
« joined.” On the ſame ſhore alſo lies Thornowy, 


where may be ſeen the foundations of a magnificent 
houſe, which Edward laſt duke of Bucks began to 


build A. D. 1511 as the inſcription ſets forth. Seven 
miles from hence the Avon falling into the Severn, 
parts the counties of Glouceſter and Somerſet, and not 
far from its bank is Puchlechurch, formerly 2 roy 


NN . 0 | ; 3 i ing ha 
fuctudines in aula & in camera regis. Thus in Edward's time. It adds that now the city paid . 60. of 20 to tne ora, and the King 
Le 20. in money. Mode reddit if/a crvitas regi ix lib. de xx in ora, et de moneta habet rex xx lib, P. 162. 


2 ordine literato. IV. e. 4. P. 482. b. 


d Solicitus off fingultm locum Vadere. 


© P. 164. 
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Fogland interpoſing to make up matters between his failing, the heireſs married William Butler of the 
cupbearer and one Leof an abandoned fellow, received family of Wem, and had by him Thomas, who had 
i ſtab of which he died. . RT Ralph treaſurer of England, created by Henry VI. 

Near this place are Vinterbourne which had lords baron Sudley, who rebuilt this caſtle, | His ſiſters 
"of its own named Bradſtons *%, from whom the married into the families of Nortbbury and Belknape, 
viſcounts Montacute, the barons Wentworth, &c. are by whom the eſtate was ſoon parcelled out among 
geſcended; Acton, which gave name to the knightly various families. Per! calls | 
family of Acton, whoſe heireſs was married to fir In this neighbourhood is alſo Teddington, where _ Teddingtor, 
Nicholas Pointz, t, Edward II. and left it to her the Traceys, famous for their antiquity, long flou- 
«Tue Derham, a ſmall village, Saxon Deopham, riſhed, and formerly experienced the kindneſs of the 
where Ceaulin in a moſt bloody battle flew three barons of Sudley. But how in the firſt diſputes 
petty kings of the Britans, Commeail, Condidan, about religion the corpſe of William Tracey lord of 
and Fariemeiol, with others, and entirely ſtripped this place was dug up and publicly burnt for a few 

the Britans of that country“. Huge ramparts of words in his will ſavouring as was then ſuppoſed of 

camps remain here up and down, the ſtriking mo- hereſy : how allo in preceding times another William 
numents of ſuch a war. This was the barony of de Tracy embrued his hands in the blood of Thomas 

Janes de Newmarche who had three daughters mar- archbiſhop of Canterbury, has been related at large 

ried to Nicholas de Moelis, John de Botereaux, and by ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, nor is it my deſign to EY 
Ralph Riſſel, whoſe deſcendants were inriched by dwell upon it. Here is likewiſe Winchelcombe, a po- Winchelconte, 
marriage with th heireſs. of the noble family of pulous town, where Kenulph the Mercian built an 
Gorges, whoſe name they aſſumed. 5 abbey, and on the day of its dedication releaſed 

More to the north is Duręſſey, the antient eitate of without ranſom his captive Edbricht, king of Kent. 
the Barkleys, hence called de Dure/ley, founders of It is ſcarce credible how famous this monaſtery an- 

the neighbouring Ciſtercian monaſtery of Kingſuvod;, tiently was for the reliques of king Kenelm, a child 

and not far off to the caſt is Bever/ton caſtle, belong- of ſeven years old, whom his ſiſter to get his eſtate 

ing formerly to the Gournays and Ab-Adams, who privately made away, and our anceſtors enrolled 

flouriſhed under Edward I. and afterwards to the among their martyrs. The adjacent territory was once 
i,, reckoned a county or ſheriffdom of itſelf : ſor I find 

Hitherto I have briefly run over the parts of this in an old MS. belonging to the church of Worceſter. 

county beyond and on the Severn. 1 come now to © Edric, ſurnamed Streon or the Acquirer, who 

the eaſt part, which I have mentioned as hilly, viz. © firſt under king Ethelred, and afterwards ſome time 

Coteſrwold, fo called from the hills and ſheepwalks. * under Cnut or Canute, governed the realm of Eng- 

The Engliſh antiently called mountains and hills “ land, and ruled like a petty prince, united the 

uldr, whence an old gloſſary renders the Alps * ſheriffdom of Winchelcome then diſtinct, to the | 
in Italy the Worilds of Italy. On theſe feed innume- “ county of Glouceſter.” Lower down lies Brimsfield, Brim fell. 
able flocks of the whiteſt ſheep with long necks and 5 which formerly had lords of its own, the Gifords, | 
f ſquare bodies, the effects as is commonly ſuppoſed of to whom the fine eſtate of the Clifords came by 
i the bare and hilly country, whoſe ſoft fleeces are in marriage, and ſoon after paſſed by heirs female to the 
the higheſt eſteem among all nations. Under the fide lords L'Eſtrange of Blackmer, the Audleys, and 
of theſe hills lie all together the following remark- others. 5 „ | 
able places of antient note. | 1 I., !heſe places lie among the hills. Below the hills 

Campden, commonly called Camden, a confiderable near the edge of the county, I ſaw that famous 
market town, where, according to John Bever, all Roman way known by the name of the Foſſe, which Forevay. 
the Saxon kings met A. D. 689, and conſulted toge- comes firſt from Warwickſhire by Lemington, where 
ther about carrying on the war with the Britans. ſcems to have been a Roman ſtation, by the Roman 
In the Conquetor's time it was the property of Hugh coins frequently dug up there, ſome of which were 
earl of Cheſter, and from his deſcendants came to Kindly given me by Edward Palmer, a diligent ſeacher 
toger de Somery by Nicholas de Albini +, Near it into antiquity, whoſe anceſtors Jong flouriſhed here: 
is Weſton, of no great antiquity, but deſerving of and then by Stow on the Would, much expoſed to Stow on the 
notice for the beautiful and conſpicuous houſe built winds by its high ſituation; and North Leach, watered * F 
taoſe by Ralph Sheldon for himſelf and heirs. by a ſmall ſtream of its own name, to Cirenceſter, to 2 PH | 

Hales lately a moſt flouriſhing abbey built by which the river Churn gives name, running ſouth. 5 
Richard earl of Cornwall and king of the Romans, among the hills, turning a number of mills. This 9 
and famous for its ſcholar Alexander de Hales, the is a city of very antient note called by Ptolemy Co- 
Chief profeſſor of the crabbed School Divinity. RINIUM, by Antoninus DuRocorNnovium, i. e. Con- 
«= Sudley, formerly Sudleagh, a moſt beautiful caſtle, novium Waters, exactly 15 miles ſrom Glevum, or 

lately the ſeat of Giles Bruges baron Chandos, whoſe Gloceſter, as he notes; by the Britons Caer Cori and 
grandfather John was created by queen Mary baron Caer Ceri, by the Saxons Cynenceayten, by us at 
Chandos, as deſcended from the antient family of preſent Circeſter and Circiter. The ruins of the walls 
Chandos, viſcount of St. Saviour © in France, a moſt ſhew it to have very large, encloſing a circuit as the 
diſtinguiſhed and fortunate ſoldier. Formerly certain ſay of two miles. That it was a conſiderable place 
noble perſons of the name of Sudley lived here of an is proved by Roman coins, teſſelated pavements, 
antient Engliſh family, being deſcended from Goda and ſtones with inſcriptions frequently. dug up 
daughter of king Ethelred, whoſe ſon Ralph Me- which falling into the hands of ignorant perſons 
dantin earl of Hereford had Harold lord of Sudley, were deſtroyed, to the no ſmall | loſs of anti 
Whoſe iſſue long flouriſhed here, till the male line quity, and the Roman conſular ways which in- 
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; | | * Marianus. : + Inquiſit. 2 Edward I. | 

; So called from Bradſſon in Berkeley pariſh where they erected a chuntry. : 2 Weſton is in Warwickſhire. G. 
| Dugd, Bar ge. f Rather the Begetter, See Lye's Dict. Scneona. ; 
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terlect each other here, of which that which leads to 


Glevum or Glouceſter ſtill ſhews a very bold ridge 
on Birdlip hill, and on cloſe examination appears to 
have been payed with ſtones. The Britiſh annals 
relate that this city was burnt by one Gurmund an 
African tyrant by means of ſparrows; whence Gi- 
raldus ® calls it the City of Sparrows, and after them 
Necham ſays, | 


| Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde, per annos 
Septem. 
This city, Gurmund, mock'd thy flerce aſſaults 
For ſeven long years. 


Who this Gurmund was I am totally ignorant. The 
inhabitants ſhew below the city a hill thrown up as 
they ſay by Gurmund, though they call it Griſmond's 


tower, Marianus, an antient hiſtorian of credit, ſays 


Ceaulin took this city from the Britans, when he 


|  rauted their forces at Deorham, and reduced Glou- 


ceſter. Long after it was ſubje& to the Welt 
Saxons. For we find that Penda the Mercian was 


routed by Cinegils king of the Weſt Saxons while 


he was beſieging this place with a great army. It 
came, however, at length into the hands of the 
Mercians, with the whole county, and ſo remained 


till the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy. Under 


that it ſuffered grievous calamities from the Danes, 


perhaps from that Gurmon the Dane whom hiſtori- 


ans call Guthrus and Gurmund. Now ſcarce a quarter 


of it within the walls is inhabited, the reſt is paſture 
ground, and the ruins of an abbey ſaid to have been 


firſt built by the Saxons, and rebuilt by Henry II. 
in which I am told many of the family of the barons 


of St. Anand were buried. Irs caſtle was razed by 


royal authority 1 Henry III. The inhabitants carry 
on a great trade in woolen manufacture, and talk 


much of the ſingular favour of Richard I. to them, 


who enriched the abbey, and pave. them, as they 
aſſert, juriſdidion over the ſeven adjoining hundreds, 


to hold in fee farm,” with power to try cauſes, 
and to receive fines and other advantages ariſing there- 
from. King Henry IV. alſo granted them ſome pri- 
vileges ſor their ſervices againſt Thomas Holland 


earl of Kent, John Holland earl of Huntingdon, 


John Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Thomas De 


Spencer carl of Glouceſter, and others, who having 


Cujus inauratis reſplendent limina tophis, 


 Emicat, alterno ſolidantur pumice poſtes, 
Materiam ſed vincit opus, ceduntque labori 


Nilus, Amazonius, trauſque binominis Iſtri, 


Dndoſo bic folio refidet regnator aquarum 


_ Caruleo gremio reſupinat prodigus urnam, 
 Intonſos crines ulvis & arundine cinctus; 
Cornua cana liquent, fluitantia lumina lIymphis | 


Et ſalientis aquæ prorumpunt undique venæ. 
Piſciculi liquidis penetralibus undique ludunt, 
Plurimus & cygnus niveis argenteus alis 


TM: 4 


Creſcit & in colles faciles viſura Dobunog; 
Haud procul a Foſſa longo ſpelunca receſſu 
Cernitur, abrupti ſurgente crepidine clivj, 


Norman 
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youngeſt 


Atria tegit ebur, teftumque gagate Brilanno 


Artificl tophus, pumex, ebur atque gagates, 
Pingitur binc vitrei moderatrix Cynthia regni, 
Palſibus obliquis volventia ſidera luſtrans; 
Oceano tellus conjuncta marita marito 

Illinc calatur, fraternaque flumina Ganges, 


Vicini & Rheni; ſed & his intermitat atiro; 
Vellere Phryxeo dives, redimitaque ſpicis 


Clara triumpbatis erecta Britannia Gallis, &c. 


Iſis, fluminea qui mafeſtate verendus 


Diſpergunt lucem, propexa in peftore barba 
Tota madet, toto diſtillant corpore guttæ, 


Pervolitat circum, c. 


Where ſpacious Coteſwold feeds her fleecey care, we at 


Riſing in gentle hills, and from mid air, Amicia 
O'er the Dobuni looks, a cavern lies, to Richa 
Siding the Foſs; the broken tops that riſe ! Clare * e 
By the hill's margin the receſs diſguiſe SG fon Gilb 


With gilded tophus ſhines the door, the halls W (ho wa 
Reſplendent iv'ry boaſt upon their walls, ſucecede 
Glitters the pendant roof with Britiſh jet, Y Gilbert! 
Alternate piles of pumice ſtone are ſet. 5 privately 
Yet Art with Nature's rich materials vies, | of Edwa 
Tophus, jet, pumice, iv'ry yield the prize. | ſome tin 
Queen of the glaſſy realm the ſilver moon 21 he cl, 

Art here has painted in her higheſt noon ; I barons. 


Ocean and Earth in cloſe embrace confin'd children 
Art here in endleſs wedlock has combin'd. I Jounger \ 
Here riſe in ſtreams of common brotherhood, | ceſter, b 
Nile, Ganges, and the Amazonian flood, | Gilbert 
Iſter with double name, and neighbour Rhine; | the baro! 


While interwoven with their ſtreams does ſhine | he was, | 


been deprived of their honours by him, had conſpired Britain whom Phrixus' golden ſpoils adorn, liter ha 

againſt him, and being here intercepted by the Victorious over Gaul, and crown'd with corn. his dece 
townſpeople, were ſome of them killed on the ſpot, Lord of the waters on a wavey throne, | had thr 

and the reſt beheaded. 8 In river majeſty revered, alone it proyec 

Leaving Corinium, the river Corin ſix miles off Here Isis (its : here laviſh from his urn 5 8 Richard 

ths river. unites itſelf with the Iſis. This river, commonly His azure arms the bounteous waters turn; W. M 
atierwards Called the Ouſe (to make it derive its origin in His ſhaggy treſſes pendant o'er his face " Brook 
| __ * Glouceſterſhire), riſes from a continual ſpring in His native plants and circling ruſhes grace. | ; wo 
the ſouth edge of this county near the little village His grey horns melt ; while his two watry hy = ? Young 

3 of Torleton, not far from the famous Foſs-way. Stream light, and on his breaſt uncombed lies : mer 
| This is the Iſis which afterwards receiving the His dewy beard ; drops on his body ſtand, „ married to 
Thamei takes the compounded name of Tameſis, And bubbling ſtreams burſt forth on every hand. . ek. 

chief king of Britiſh rivers, of which one may juſtly _ In liquid halls the little fiſhes ſport, 2 bis — 

| ſay that it both ſows aud waters Britain, as the And ſwans ſnow-ſilver'd flutter round his court: 1 * 

antients ſaid of the Euphrates in the caſt, I have As to the Earls of Gloceſter ; ſome have obtruded Fr ; ned the 

bers ſubjoined from 2 LS — Thame and upon us one William Fitz-Euftace as the firſt. Who IF 6 57198 

| Iſs a poetical deſcription of its ſource, which is ſub- he was I have not yet found in my reading, nor do lt 8 Ne tt 

mitted to the reader's diſcretion, I believe he ever exiſted k What I have found 42 . * 

No L. anigeros qua lata greges Cotſwaldia paſcit, the reader is welcome to. About the time of the I dee 


Dugd, 
0 Alter [ 


Vox, 


» Top, Hiberniz in Lel. Colled. III. 37. rs 0 ; 5 
| See (hin confured in Wilts. Other rivers of this name are Taifs by Temeſwar in Hungary, and among the Bruttii. Steph de 
ur. MS. N. G. ; 3 | | | 
ar q This is ne by Brooke in his correRions, p. 40. Norman 


* Norman invaſion Bilbric, a Saxon, is ſaid to have been 
boch of Gloceſter, whom Matilda wife of William the 
Norman, in revenge for his indifference to her charms 


having formerly refuſed to marry her, plagued to the 
atmoſt of her power; and having at Jaſt got him into 


priſon, Robert ſon of Haimon of Corboil, commonly 
called Fitz-Haimon, obtained his eſtate of the victori- 
- (us monarch, and receiving in battle “ a blow on his 


« temples with a pole which ſtunned him died ſome - 


« time after in a manner diſtracted !.” His daughter 


Mabilia, or as others call her Sibylla n, was married 


o Robert natural ſon of Henry I. who was created 
6rſt earl of Gloceſter, and is called by the generality 


of writers Conſul of Gloceſter, a man of the higheſt 


and moſt invincible ſpirit of any in his age, who 


\ever diſheartened by difficulties undertook the 


greateſt and moſt arduous meaſures with. high repu- 
ation for his ſiſter Matilda againſt Stephen, who 
had uſurped the throne. He left this honour to 
his ſon Milliam® whoſe three daughters conveyed it 
into as many families: the eldeſt ? Iſabella brought 
this title to John ſon of kiag Henry II. who after he 
came to the crown divorced her, and ſold her for 
20000 marks to Geffery de Magnaville ſon of Geoffery 


Fitz Piers earl of Eſſex, whom he created earl of Glo- 


ceſter. He dying without iſſue the king created Al. 
naric d Eureux earl of Gloceſter, as being ſon of Mabil 
youngeſt a daughter of William aforeſaid. But Al- 
maric alſo dying without iſſue the eſtate came to 
Amicia the younger” daughter who being married 
to Richard de Clare earl of Hereford, had Gilbert de 
Clare earl of Gloceſter, whoſe ſon Richard grand- 
fon Gilbert II. and great grandſon Gilbert III. 
(who was ſlain * in the battle of Sterling in Scotland) 
ſucceeded in their order. During the minority of 
Gilbert III. Radulphus de Mont HermerY, who had 
privately married the widow of Gilbert II. daughter 
of Edward I.* held the title of earl of Gloceſter for 
ſome time; but when Gilbert came to the age of 
21 he claimed againſt him, and took rank among the 
barons. After the death of Gilbert II. without 
children *®, Hugh Deſpenſer, commonly called 2e 
younger Spenſer, is ſtyled by hiſtorians earl of Glo- 
ceſter, becauſe he had married the eldeſt ſiſter of 
Gilbert III. But being hanged by the queen and 
the barons out of pique to Edward Il. whoſe minion 
he was, Hugh de Audeley ® who had married the other 
liter had this title by favour of Edward III. After 
bis deceaſe Richard II. made it a dukedom, and it 
had three dukes and one earl between, to all whom 
it proved fatal, like Sejus' horſe ®. The ſaid king 
Richard II. firſt advanced to the title of duke of 


W. Malmſb. 89. a. n. 20. ap. Dugd. Bar. I. 406. 
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He died 1147, and was buried in St. James's priory, Briſtol. 
He died 1171, and was buried in Keynſham abbey. 


GLOCESTERSHIVTE 


Gloceſter Thomas of Wodeftock earl of Buckingham, 
youngeſt ſon of Edward Ill. and preſently after 
degraded. him, and while he meditated great de- 
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ſigns he cauſed him to be ſuddenly hurried to Calais, 


and there ſmothered under a feather-bed, having 
firſt made a confeſſion under his own hand (as ap- 


pears in the Parliament Rolls) that by virtue of a 


grant extorted from the king he had taken upon 
him the royal authority, had come into the king's 
preſence armed, had reproached him, had conſulted 
experienced perſons how he might abjure his alle- 
glance, and had entertained thoughts of dethron- 
ing the king. For all which after his death he was 
attainted of treaſon by a& of parliament. On his 


deceaſe the ſame king conferred the title of duke of 
Gloceſter on Thomas Deſpenſer, who ſoon after came 


to no better end than his grandfather Hugh, being 
deprived of his title, degraded by Henry IV. and 


beheaded at Briſtol. Henry V. created his brother 


Humphrey ſecond duke of Gloceſter. This © ſon, 


te brother, and uncle of a king, duke of Gloceſter, 


c earl of Pembroke, high chamberlain of England” 
(for he took all theſe titles) who deſerved ſo highly of 
the ſtate and literature, was by the contrivance of a 
woman taken off at St. Edmund's Bury. The third 
and laſt was Richard, brother to king Edward IV. 


who afterwards uſurped the crown by the name of 


Richard III. having inhumanly taken off his ne- 


phews, and loft it with his life two years after in a 


pitched battle; and thus found how ſhort-lived is 


power unjuſtly acquired, 5 


With regard to this laſt duke of Gloceſter and 


the firſt beginning of his reign, let me for a while 


aſſume the character of an hiſtorian, which 1 ſhall 


Richard III. 
king of Eng- 
land. | 


preſently lay aſide as not ſufficiently qualified to ſup- 
port it. Being declared protector of the realm, and 


having in his power his infant nephews Edward V. 


liberality, profound gravity mixed with ſingular af- 
fability, ſolid prudence, and impartial juſtice ; and 
by his ſecret practices ſo conciliated to him the 
minds of almoſt all the people, eſpecially the law- 
yers, that he procured a petition to be preſented to 
him in the name of all the orders of the ſtate earneſt- 


king of England, and Richard duke of York, he 
endeavoured to ſolicit the ſovereignty by extravagant 


ly requeſting him to take upon him the government 


for the public good of the kingdom and benefit of 


the people, to ſupport his ſinking country, and reſcue 
it from ruin; the contempt put upon the law of na- 


ture and public authority, having brought on an almoſt 
incurable decay by civil wars, rapine, murders, and 


every Kind of calamity, ever ſince his brother Ed- 


rooke, p. 191. had denied that her name was Sybil, and therefore Camden here calls her Mabilia. 


? Youngeſt. Dugd. I. $36. Third. Brooke, p. 218. John divorced her on pretence of barrenneſs and prohibited conſanguinity, 


ind reſerving the caſtle of Briſtol to himſelf after ſome time paſſed over his repudiated wife with the honour of Glouceſter to Geffrey | 
landevile, who thus overmarrying himſelf was greatly impoveriſhed, and wounded in tournament died without iſſue, She being re- 


married to Hubert de Burg died immediately, Holland, 
i eldeſt. Dugd. Glover in Brooke. Holland. 


r third, Dugd. ſecond. Glover. 


He died 14 Hen. III. buried at Tewkſbury. He was ſtyled earl of Gloceſter and Hertford, and mightily enriched his houſe by mar · 
Hing one of the heirs of William Marſhal earl of Pembroke. Holland. | | | 2 | 


He died 1262, buried by his father. 


* ſurnamed the Red. Dugd. I. 213. died 1295. buried ib. He being obnoxious to Edward I. ſurrendered his lands to him, and re- 


(fived them a 
Holland. — 
: 1341, buried at Tewkſbury. 


gain by marrying the king's danghter Joan ſurnamed D'Acies becauſe born at Acres. Thomas de la More's life of Edward 


y Dugd. I. 219. 


or this marriage he incurred the king's diſpleaſure and a ſhort impriſonment, but being reconciled had ſummons to parliament by 


we name of earl of Glouceſter and Hertford, But when Gilbert was out of his minority, he was ſummoned among the barons by the 
lame of fir Ralph de Montermer as long as he lived, which I note here for the rareneſs of the example. Holland. 


Upon the correction of Brooke Piers Gaweſton is here omitted, 


* 
Delpenſer poſitively aſſerted; for Brooke had denied him, 
Dugd. I, 750. He died 21 Ed. III. buried at Tewkſbury. 


who in foregoing editions was called earl of Gloceſter, nor is Hugh 


© See Gellius. III. q. 


After he was king he appointed a herald king at arms by the name of Glocgſter, and ſubmitted all Wales to bis juriſdiction, Rud, 103. 
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B 0 B 
ward IV. had engaged in an unhappy match with 
Elizabeth widow of Grey, who had wrought upon 
him by love potions, without conſent of the nobi- 


lity, without publication of his marriage, privately, 
not in the face of the church, but in direct oppo- 


| ſition to the moſt excellent practice of the church of 


England; and what was worſe, when he had be- 
fore contracted with lady Eleanor daughter of But- 
ler earl of Shrewſbury, by which means the other 


marriage was illegal, and nothing more certain than 


that the children by it were illegitimate and unfit to 
ſucceed to the throne. Add to this that George 
duke of Clarence, ſecond brother to Edward IV. be- 
ing attainted of high treaſon by a& of parliament, 
and conſequently his children excluded from all title, 
every body muſt ſee that Richard himſelf was the 
true heir to the crown, who being born in England 
they knew would conſult its good, nor could they 
doubt of his legitimacy, having alſo experienced his 
juſtice, prudence, magnanimity, ſucceſs in war for 
the good of the nation, and his noble birth as ſprung 
from the blood royal of England, France, and Spain“. 


Theſe and the like circumſtances duly conſidered, 


they by that writing elefted him king with common 
conſent, freely and voluntarily, beſeeching him with all 


humility to aſſume the government of the realms of 
England, France, and Ireland, conferred on him by 
| hereditary right and their free choice, and in duty 


relieve his ruined country ; promiſing him all fealty 
obedience and ſervice if he complied with their requeſt; 


if not, binding themſelves to ſubmit to any thing 


U N I. 
rather than be involved in the vileſt bondage from 
which they had now eſcaped. This petition was 
preſented to him before he took upon him the 90. 
vernment; and afterwards in full parliament, by whom 


it was approved, it was enacted and declared in the 
uſual form of words that by the laws of God, of 


nature, and England, Richard by lawful election, 


inauguration, and coronation, was and is undoubted 


king of England, &c. the kingdom to deſcend to the 
heirs of his body by right. And to borrow the 


words of the original record, It was “ by authority of 
e parliament ordained, enacted, and declared, that all 
ce and ſingular the contents of the ſaid bill are true 
& and undoubted, and are by our ſaid lord the king 
$ by conſent of the three ſtates of the realm and þy 
ce the authority aforeſaid declared, enaGed, and or. 
* dained to be true and undoubred.” I have been 
the longer on this head to ſhew what the power of 


a prince, the appearance of virtue, the chicanery of 


lawyers, flattering hopes and alarming fears, defire 


of change and ſpecious pretences can do in the moſt 


prudent aſſembly of the ſtates againſt right of juſtice, 
But this Richard did not, like Galba, of whom it was 
ſaid that he was qualified to reign if he had not 
reigned, as ſoon as he came to the throne diſappoint 
the general expectation, but ſhewed himſelf highly de- 
ſerving of it, had he not obtained it by evil arts and 
crimes; ſo that he is by all perſons of reflection 


eſteemed a bad man but a. good king. I now reſign 


my hiſtorical character ro thoſe whom it belongs to; 
and reſume that of a chorographer, 


= Richard's great grandmother was Iſabel ſecond daughter of Peter king of Caſtile, 
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LOCESTERSHIRE is bounded vn the north- 
(3 weſt by Herefordſhire, on the eaſt by Oxford- 
hireand Berks, on the ſouth by Wilts, and on the welt 
by Somerſetſhire, the Britiſh chanel and Monmouth- 
hire, It is in length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt 
about 70 miles, from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt 40 
miles; containing near 1, 100, ooo acres*% It is di- 
vided by nature into the vale, the foreſt, and the- 
Cotefwould b, and is ſubdivided into four diviſions and 


28 hundreds e. It contains one city, 28 market towns, 


280 pariſhes, and ſends eight repreſentatives to par- 
lament. In the return by the ſheriff 9 Edward 
II, here were 233 vills including the five boroughs. 


Coteſwold includes all the high country on the 


ſouth-eaſt ſide of the range of hills which runs 
through the county. It is a noble champain country, 

the reſidence of many of the nobility and gentry, and 
- abounds with verdant plains, downs, corn-fields, 
parks, woods, and little vallies, well ſupplied with 


ſprings and rivulets, and enjoys a fine healthy air. 
Within the laſt 40 years great improvements have 
been made here by a courſe of huſbandry firſt in- 


noduced by Mr. Richard Biſhop, once the moſt con- 
ſderable ſeedſman in the kingdom. The farms on 
Coteſwold are from 1 to Gol. per ann. Many of 
the downs and waſte lands here have been incloſed ''. 
The vale lies chiefly on the ſouth-eaſt of the Severn, 
and for extent and fertility is not equalled if ex- 
ceeded by any in the kingdomf, That excellent 
cheeſe known by the name of double Gloceſter and 
double Berkeley is one of its principal productions. 
Cyder is another, unrivalled in any other county b. 


Moſt places in Gloceſterſhire within 10 or 12 miles 


eaſt and north-eaſt of Briſtol abound with coal- 
nines ſomething of the nature of that of Newcaſtle, 
and ſome of them at a prodigious depth h. 


„ Three Roman roads paſs through this county. 


The Foſs enters it from Warwickſhire at Lemington, 


paſing through Morton Henmarſh and Stow by 


Bourton on the water and Northleach, and croſſing 
the Coln at Foſsbridge leads directly to Cirenceſter. 
The Itenild way croſſes Oxfordſhire, and coming to 
Broadwell grove, where it is very high and perfect, 
enters this county at Eaſtleach, and joins the Foſs 
adout a mile north-eaſt of Cirenceſter. Four miles 
and an half weſt of the town it leaves the turnpike 
road at a place called Facument's bottom, but more 


truly Acman's bottom, and enters Wiltſhire near Kem- 


ble in a ſtrait courſe to Acmanceſter or Bath. The 
Emingtreet leads from Caerleon in Monmouthſhire 
trough Gloceſter and Cirenceſter to Cricklade, and 
ſo on to Southampton. But whereas Mr. Camden 
luppoſes the towns in this county that retain the 
word /arn in their names derive it from the Britiſh 
/arn a pavement, Mr. Rudder rather derives it from 
ite river Churn or Corin, on which they are ſituate i. 
Of the vineyards nothing now remains but the 


: Rudder's new Hiſt, of Gloceſterſh, 1779. p. 20. 
N Ib 42, | 6 Ib. 21, 22. 
k | Ib. 348. 340. 


R | | 

« Pnington on the Statutes, p. 207. Pegge and Barrington in Arcbæol. II 
* Blackitone's Comment. v. IV. 386. So. 

% Mr. Powle in Phil, Tranſ. 157. Rudder. 35, 39. 401. 


| ſup. 28. 
Rudder, 28. 


places named from them, one near Tewkſbury, and 
another on a riſing hill by Overſbridge near Glo- 
ceſter, where was a large houſe moated round be- 
longing to the biſhop of Gloceſter, built about 
1151 by an abbot of Gloceſter, but totally ruined 
in the civil wars. The lands are employed to better 
purpoſe k. Contrary to the concurrent teſtimony of 
Malmeſbury and our author, and I may add to. that 
of all antiquity and of the places themſelves whoſe 
names all over England amount to proof, a learned 
writer of the preſent age has laboured hard to per- 
ſuade himſelf and his readers that by Vineyards we 
are to underſtand Orchard. I think the paſſage 
here cited from Malmeſbury muſt decide againſt him. 
Sir Robert Atkins was foremoſt in this peculiar 
idea, which ſee refuted by Mr. Rudder w. 

The forfeiture for a year and a day was not peculiar 
to this county, but regularly belongs to the crown, 
unleſs compounded for, which is now uſually done n. 


«© The ſoyle of the forreſt of Dene for the moſt 
ce part is more fruitfull of wood and graſſe then of 
c corne, and yet there is good corne ſufficient for 
c the inhabitants of it. The ground is fruitfull of 
« jron mines and divers forges be there to make 
This foreſt contains at preſent about 30689 acres, 
is 20 miles by 10, and divided into fix walks?, and 
has four wardens ; the ſoil is a deep clay fit for oats, 
which though greatly reduced by the late civil wars, 
and by iron works and ſhip- building, ſtill preſent a thick 
and pictureſque appearatiice, growing in the form of 
a theatre on the ſides of the hills, which, being full 
of iron ore, colour the ſprings that iſſue from them. 
In the time of Edward I. here were ſeventy-two 
furnaces for melting iron, which is afterwards beat 
into bars of various ſhapes. The miners are very 
induſtrious in ſeeking after the beds of old cinders, 
where the Romans or Britans wrought before them, 
and which being burnt again are ſuppoſed to make 

the beſt iron, and yield a conſiderable profit to the 

owners of the lands%, The miners have a court and 
particular cuſtoms, but are not much more civi- 
lized than formerly. The timber of this foreſt was 
ſo conſiderable and valuable that it is ſaid to have 
been part of the inſtructions to the Spaniſh Armada 
_ to deſtroy it, and great havoc was made of it in the 
civil wars. Mr. Evelyn ſays the Spaniſh ambaſſador in 
queen Elizabeth's time tried to deſtroy it. 
rives the name of Arden from Ar duen, Britiſh the 
hillss The road through it is partly Roman. 
chael Dean in this foreſt, ſo called from the dedi- 
cation of its handſome church to St. Michael, is a 
ſmall market town of one ſtreet. 5 | 


Tudenham or Tidenham, formerly conſtituted an Tudenham. 
hundred of its own name, and in this pariſh begins 
the famous ditch called Clwyd Offa. At Beachley Beachley, ; 


Baxter de- 


* Rudder, 26, 
'* Lel.IV. 173. 


Foreſt of 


Deane, 


Mi — Michael 
Dean. 
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Wollaſton. 


Lidney . | 


Oldbury. 


century. | 
thurſts, who now have it. Lidney park the ſeat of 


encroachment of the tide. 


D 0. 
in this pariſh is the ferry or paſſage over the Severn, 
known by the name of the Old paſſage *. 

Tudenham is ſurrounded by the Wye and Severn, 
and in it is half Chepſtow bridge. At the point 
where the two rivers divide are to be ſeen the ruins 
of St. Tecla's chapel on the rock at low water“. 

Wollaſton, antiently Ulave/ton, was parcel of Tin- 
tern abbey, and now belongs to the duke of Beau- 
fort. 5 
Lidney was granted by Elizabeth to fir William 
Wintour for his gallant behaviour againſt the Ar- 
mada. His houſe called Whitecroſs begun 1588, was 
demoliſhed in the civil wars, and turned into build- 
ings for iron furnaces; and his deſcendants have 
flouriſhed there ever ſince to the beginning of this 
The manor was purchaſed by the Ba- 


Thomas Bathurſt, eſq. about eight miles eaſt of 


| Chepſtow, is a ſpot abounding with pleaſing pro- 


ſpects and romantic ſcenes, unaſſiſted by art, and 


which may juſtly be ſaid to equal the ſo much ce- 
lebrated Piersfield. Here, on two hills of conſi- 
derable eminence, are two camps or forts *, overlook- 


ing the Severn, with ſome works on the oppoſite 
ſide, on a ſpot now called Oldbury, mentioned by 


Camben, entirely commanding the paſſage of that 
- river, ſuppoſed, formerly, to have been not more 


than one fourth of its preſent breadth; which ſup- 
poſition is not only corroborated by a tradition, that 


people at harveſt-work on the oppoſite banks about 
a century and a half ago could diſcourſe together, 


but alſo by the remains of a number of oak trees 


| viſible at low water, all lying one way, with their 
roots to the north-eaſt; the ſoil on which they grew 


having, as is imagined, been waſhed away by the 


The largeſt of theſe 
camps, which is of an oblong form, in length 830 


feet, and 370 in breadth, ſtands on the northernmoſt 


or higheſt hill ; and is ſurrounded with a fingle ditch, 


except towards the eaſt end, where the deſcent being 
| leſs ſteep, it has a double one. South of this is 
another hill, ſeparated by a valley about 28 yards 


over. On this there is a ſmall round camp or fort, 
incompaſſed likewiſe by a ſingle ditch. This hill, 
on account of the fine proſpe& ſeen from it, is 


called Mount Pleaſant. As the command of ſuch a 


river as the Severn made theſe parts of conſider- 


able conſequence, they were undoubtedly entruſted. 


to officers of ſome rank, and accordingly they 


appear to have all neceſſary accommodations for the 


Roman ſtyle of living. Near the weſtern edge of the 
largeſt work, a very elegant bath is till pretty en- 
tire; of which views are publiſhed in the Antiqua- 
rian Repertory, and ſome antiquities found there v. 
The bath is ſeven yards long by three broad, one half 
taken off for a dreſſing · room at the end lined with 


ſtrong plaiſter, and ſtone ſtatues were placed on the ſide 


of it. There are alſo in other parts, the foundations 


of divers buildings, ſome of which had teſſelated pave- 


ments. Various Roman coins are found here, par- 
ticularly a ſilver one of Galba, with many of Ad- 
rian and Antoninus. As there are no traces of 
any encampment in Alvington pariſh, we may con- 


_ elude, that theſe were the firſt ſtations occupied 


Rudder, 76. 763. | Ihe 
 *® See major Rooke's deſcription and plans of them, Archzol. v 
V Vol. I. 134. 162. | Rudder, 524. 
P. 470. . z, £95. 
Ib. . 


i Lel. IV. 173. 
© Rudder, 449. 45 
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* Rudder, 57r, 
8. 
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by the ſecond Legion after they croſſed the 8e. 
vern*. Baxter agrees with Camden in the derivation 
of Abone or Avone, which Horſley puts at Aunſbury 
q. d. Avonſbury, Stukeley at Henbury, Gale at Ha. 
ham. Horſley reconciles the diſtance between Abou 
and Trajectus by placing the latter on the Avon near 
Hanham or Raneſham*. Rudder inclines to place 
Abon at Ailberton, q. d. Ald- beopx. xon, the town 
of the old camp in this pariſh®. In Mr. Bathurſt' 
wood are certain romantic broken rocks called the 
Scowls ©, 


St. Briavel's caſtle, antiently Brulais, ſaid to have 5, p 
been built by Milo earl of Hereford to curb the eile 


Welſh, gives name to the hundred, and ſerves ay 4 
priſon for offenders in the foreſt. The goverment 
of it has always been eſteemed a place of honor, ang 
ſeveral noblemen have held it. The Mine court, 
not the Swanimote court as biſhop Gibſon, i; 
kept here in a large building in the middle of the 
foreſt called the Speech houſe, not Speech court a; 
Gibſon 9. 0s 5 ; 
By the Wye in a pleaſant plain is Nezwland, a large New 
pariſh with a pretty market, where are large and deep | 


iron mines and coal-pits, and an almſhouſe erected by 


William Jones of London, Hamburgh merchant, for 
16 poor men and women, with a good houſe and fi. 
pend for the chaplain, who is alſo lecturer of the pa. 
riſh, and the Haberdaſhers company are truſtees*, Mr, 
Bell of Writtle founded a ſchool and almſhouſe for 
eight people 1633*% In the church-yard is an in- 
ſcription to John Wyrall, foreſter of fee, who died 
1457; his figure with a horn at his ſide is on the 


tomb f. Mr. Ball the vicar has the cradle of Henry V. 


engraved in the Antiquarian Repertory s. Two miles 


north-weſt from hence is Weſtbury, another large 


Pariſh, having two churches in the ſame yard b. 


Neunham, an uplandiſhe tounelet in the foreſt of Nen 


« Deane, on the right ripe of the Seyern, which 
ce there at full ſea is half a mile of breadth i.“ It 


has a market and corporation*. Flaxley had a Ciſ- Flut 
tertian abbey, founded by Roger ſecond earl of 


Hereford t. Stephen, valued at J. 1121. It was 
lately the ſeat of Mr. Bovey, and burnt down 1771; 


the abbey church was long ago deſtroyed an. 
The Severn runs above 40 miles by land or 70 Sein 


by water in this county. Many miles above King- 
road it is two or three miles over, and at Kingroad 


three or four times as broad. The tide riſes three 


or four feet, and flows up to Tewkſbury. It has been 
remarked, that the tides one year are higheſt at full 


moon, the next at the change; and that one year 
the night-tides are higheſt, and the other the day 
tides“; but Mr. Rudder thinks this is not accurate 


obſervation. It riſes at Plinlimmon in Monmouth- | 
ſhire, and having watered Shropſhire and Worceſter- 
ſhire for 70 miles, and received the Wye, which 
riſing at the ſame hill is loſt in this river, enters this 
county at Tewksbury, and is navigable to Shrewsbury, 
which is 50 miles by land above this county. The 
rapidity of its ſtream makes the waters muddy. I s 
well ſtocked with ſalmon, ſhad, and elver, and is fa. 
mous for lampreys. There are in this county eight 
paſſages over it®. After receiving the Avon which 
parts this county from Worceſterſhire, it comes 10 


Ib. $44- 


. 207. 


48. Rudder, 570. 
N b Rudder, 794+. 
a Lel. VI. 173. b. Tan. 147. 
n Rudder, 45 46. 
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Tewksbury. | 25 

june 20, 1781, the Severn roſe four feet in an 
hour at Gloceſter and Tewkesbury, which 1s a greater 
file than the oldeſt man now living remembered, and. 
i; aſcribed to the ſudden melting of the ſnow, which 
fell later than uſual this ſpring on Plinlimmon, 

On the Avon is Towbery hill a large encamp- 
mentn of ſeveral acres, double trencht, miſtaken 
by Leland for Tetbury caſtle. © It is a two miles 
« from Theokesbyri, above it in ripa leva Sa- 
« bring, upon a clyfe with doble ditches, in the 
« paroche of T ] ing. It is over-grown with juhiper- 
« trees. It longid to Winchelcumbe abbey, pera— 
« yenture is was king Offa or king Kanulphus' houſe,” 
It gives name to the hundred. SE, 

« Theokeſbyri ſtandith im læva ripa Avonæ, a 


« good flite ſhot above the confluence of Avon and 


« gererne. Ther be three ſtreates in the toun meat- 
« ing at the market-croſs, whereof the chiefeſt is 
« caullid the High ſtreet. 'There was little or no 
« habitation at Twekesbyri at ſuch time as Odo 
« and Dodo, dukes of Merches and brothers, did 
« erect there a priory of blak monkes Benedictines, 
« celle or filial to Craneburne in Dorſetſhir. Ro- 
« hert Fitz-Haymo made the priorie of Theokesbyri 
«an abbay, and was buried there, firſte in the chap- 


es in the monaſterie and chirch with the tower. 
aas at the ſouth-weſt ende of the abbay a 
lid Holme, The tyme of the building 
© 4 16 5$ uncertain. It is certain the Clares earl of 


Tewksbury is a market, corporation, and borough 


town, ſituate in a fine rich vale ſurrounded by four 


rivers. It conſiſts of three ſtreets, the principal one 
Jong but ſpacious and tolerably well built with many 


old timber houſes. At the ſouth weſt end ſtands. 


me church, a moſt beautiful building, zoo feet long, and 


100 broad; a ſquare Saxon tower in the centre with a 


famous ring of bells; the grand weſt window of one 


arch from the ground. In the chancel, which is ſe- 


micircular, are monuments for Iſabel Le Deſpenſer 


counteſs of Warwick 1439, Robert Fitz-Haimon 


founder of the abbey 1107, George Clarence brother 
of Edward IV. ſmothered in a butt of Malmeſey 1477, 


and his wife Iſabel Nevile poiſoned ſoon after, Edward 
lord Deſpenſer 1375, Guy de Brian, who married 
 Hizabeth daughter of William Montacute earl of 
_ wlisbury and widow of Edward Deſpenſer, Edmund 
Beaufort duke of Somerſet, and lord Wenloc killed at 
the battle here, and five abbots; and at the en- 


trance of the choir under a large grey marble ſlab 


ſtript of its braſſes prince Edward only ſon of Henry 


| 4 deper without choking of ſands did at flouds leſte 

VI. who, onthe duke of Clarence ſtriking him on the «© hurte. It is now but a poor village, and the lord- 1 
face with his gauntlet, was ſtabbed in cold blood by * ſhip longid of late partly to the abbot of Theokeſ- | ö 
Richard duke of Gloceſter. This deed is ſuppoſed to „ pyri: ſuch part as Weſtminſter had was longing to | | 
have been done in a houſe, ſince rebuilt, now Mr. es perſore abbey tyl William the Conqueror gave it 1 
Webb's an ironmonger on the north fide of the « away, Derehurſte abbay had the reſidue afore that 1 
high ſtreet near the Tolſey. His bones and coflin Ss 


vere diſcovered by the breaking of the ſlone. Here 


_ Vere buried, of whom no monuments remain, the 


duke of Somerſet's brother fir John Beaufort, Thomas 
Courtney earl of Devon, and many knights ſlain or 


ekecuted after the battle, and many of the Deſpen- 
cers and Clares P. 3 


The abbey having ſuffered much in the Daniſh wars 


ER SOH"1K EK 

was made ſubje& to Cranborne 990. Tt was valued 
at J. 1598. Browne Willis thinks it was made 
mitred about or after 14804. The principal build- 
ings about the church except the abbey houſe and 
barns were deſtroyed at the Reformation; the gate 
is now a priſon. The church is ſaid to have been 
re-conſecrated 1470, becauſe defiled with blood r, 
and the hiſtory of the abbey in Leland's Collectanea 
ſays, many of the fugitives were killed in it. Here 
is a freeſchool, erected 1675 by William Ferrers. 
The living is a ſmall curacy in the gift of the 
crown. King John built the great bridge over 
the Severn, giving the tolls of the fairs and mar— 
kets to keep it in repair*. The battle was fought 
in the park called Ga/? or Glaſon meadow, where 
the Lancaſtrians had intrenched themſelves: when 
the main body under Somerſet were drawn into 
the plain by the duke of Gloceſter, and hard preſt 


they endeavoured to retreat to this camp, but being , 


diſordered, and lord Wenlok killed by the duke of 
Somerſet: for not following his orders, the reſt be- 
took themſelves to a precipitate flight, leaving 3goco 
dead on the field, among whom were the duke of 
Somerſet's brother ſir John Beaufort, and the earl 


of Devon: queen Margaret and prince Edward were 


taken in the camp, and many knights forced from the 
« ter houſe, after tranſlatid into the north fide of the 


« quier yn a chapelle. He newly made the build- 


church, and executed. The corporation was diffolved 
1688 by James II. reſtored by William III. Mr. 
Lethieullier ſhewed the Antiquary Society 1730, a 
ſilver Trajan, and a braſs Maximian found in a meadow 
near Tewksbury, where Roman coins are frequently 
VVV e | | 


Tewksbury gave title of carl to one William 


t. Henry I. Sir Henry Capel, brother to the earl of 
Eſſex, was created baron of Tewkesbury by William 


III. as was the elector of Hanover afterwards George 
I. 1706”. 05 | 


e Maner places longging to the abbate of Theokeſ- 5 
„ byri. Stanway was almoſt re- ediſied and aug- 


« mented by abbat Cheltenham t. Henry VII. 
&« Fordehampton, a fair place upon Severne in dextra 
c 7ipa a mile beneath Theokesbyri and again the parke 


© of Theokesbyri ſtanding in læva ripa. The manor 


« place in Theokesbyri park with the park was lete 
« by Henry VII. to the abbot of Theokesbyri in fee 
e farm with the holme where the caſtle was *.“ 


& Deirhurſt in Gloceſterſhire ſtandith as Severne 
ce river cometh down in lava ripa a mile below 
6 Theokesbyri. The ſite of the towne as it is now is 


js in a maner of a medow, ſo that when Severn much 


& xjfith the water cometh almoſt about the town. It 


Deerhurſte. 


c is to be ſuppoſid that it was of old time leſs ſubject 


« to waters, and that the botom of Severn then 


<« the houſe of Dereburſte was alienated from the 
e monaſterie of St. Dioniſe by Paris, to the which it 


„was a cell, and one Hugo Magaſon a monk of St. 


« Dionis was the laſt prior alien there in king Ed- 


ward IV's days and about that time it was diſſolved, 


« and moſt of the landes of it given to Foderingey, 
« and Eton college, as it is ſaid, had ſome title. After 
c ſute betwixt the colleges and the abbey of Theokeſ- 
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. Ak. 791, R. 283. Lel. VI. 80. © Lel. VI. 95. 97: 
an. 139. and pref, 36. note c. 


| r Mag. Brit. 101, 
Ant. Soc. min. Rudder, 725. 6 ; 


Vor. J. l L 2 7, 


? See Rudder, 746 7. 
Rudder, 734. 
* Lel. It. VI. 94+ . 
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Has field. 


Glouceſter. 


at Derehurſt, 


| 7· 
b The preſbytery and St. Paul's aile. Rudder, 136. 
* Lel. IV. 170, 171, 172. 
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8 6 1 

% byri debatynges was, and after long, tract a final 
% end made in Henry VII's days, that the priory of 
« Goldclife longing then newly to Theokesbyri ſhould 
« go with the lands to Foderingey college, and 


« Deorhurſte unto Theokesbyri. Bede maketh men- 
tion that in his time there was a notable abbey 


It was deftroyed by the Danes, 
© Werſtanus fled thens as it is ſaid to Malverne. The 


« Frenche order was an erection fins the Conqueſt, 


« The old priory ſtood eſt from Severn a bow ſhotte, 
« and north of the toune. There remayne yet diverſe 


* names of ſtreeres, as Fiſchar ſtreet and other: but 


c the buildinges of them be gone. Ther be yet two 


« fayres kept one at each daye in inventione & exal- 
ce fatione crucis, Ther is a parke betwixt the old plot 


« of Holme caſtle and it, but it longgid to Holme the 
« efles of Glouceſter's houſe, and not to it. Ther is a 


« fair maner place of timber and ſtone in this 
« Theokesbyri parke wher the lord Edward Spenſar 


“e lay and late my lady Mary.” 


celle to Tewkſburi *.” Oddo was the founder, as 
appears by this inſcription dug up in Mr. Powel's 
orchard here, 1675, now at Oxford, engraved here 
Pl. XIV. fig. 6. from the Marmora Oxonienſia: 


Odda dur julſit hanc regiam aulam conſtrui atque de- 


dlicari in honorem S. Trinitatis pro anima germani ſui 


Elfricique de hoc loco aſſumpta. Ealdredus vero epif- 
copus, qui eandem dedicavit 2 idibus April: 14 autem 
anno regni S. Edwardi regis Anglorum. | 


Leland * from Tewksbury regiſter gives the follow- 


ing as the inſcription on the wall over the door of the. 


chapel by the gate of Deerhurſt priory, where Almaric 
brother of Oddo and Dodo was buried : 1 ha 


Hanc aulam Dodo dux conſecrari fecit in ecclefiam ad 


honorem Beate Marie virginis ob amorem fratris ſui 
Almarici. © OT | 


 Elfric and Almaric muſt therefore be ſynonimous 


names. | 6 Th 
The ſcite belongs now to the earl of Coventry, whoſe 


eldeſt ſon takes the title of lord Deerhurſt from it 


ever ſince 1697. Alphage archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury 960 was monk here. Dr. Huntington, biſhop of 
Raphoe, who while chaplain at Aleppo collected a 
number of Arabic MSS. ſold to the Bodleian library 


for C. 700. was ſon of the miniſter here, born 1636, 
died 1701. 
ſcene of the combat between Edmund and Canute 


1016 to the iſle of Alney in the Severn near Glouceſter 


between Oversbridge and Mayſemore “. z | 
From Deerhurſt Severn runs down by Hasfeld, 


which Henry III. gave to Richard Pauncefoot, whoſe 


ſacceſſors built a fair houſe here, and whoſe prede- 


ceſſors were poſſeſſed of fair lands here before, and 


in the Conqueror's time in Wiltſhire . 5 
Glouceſter is called by Antoninus GLE vux, by 


Ptolemy TAHBON, by Ravennas and Richard of 


Cirenceſter GlEBON and GLEvux, from the Britiſh 


Caer gloyii its, q. d. the city of the pure ſtream, and on 
the inſcription at Bath (Pl. VII. fig. 3.) GLevum Co- 


LONIA. Horſley © explains Decurio of a ſenator in 4 


colony, rather than a commander of ten horſe in the 


army. In an inſcription in Reineſius tab. VI. de pref. 
clas. Brit. are mentioned GLOCENSEs. Seneca de 
eo, Claudii ſays the Barbarians in Britain wor- 
I Lel. VI. 78. 79. 2 Ib. V. 2. Tanner, 140. 


© G, See Saxon Chron, p. 150. and Gibſon's Index of 
e P. 32 t MS. n. Gale, 


Tradition and analogy rather fix the 


places, R. 403, 


U N I. 


ſhiped Claudius as a God, and erected 74 cit in Honor 
ef himf. 


“The towne of Glouceſter is antient, well buildeg © 


« of tymbre, and large, and ſtrongly defendeg with 
“ walles, where it is not well fortified with the deepe 
PP ſtreame of Severn water. The antient caſtle 
te ſtandeth ſouth on the towne by Severne left ripe, 
© The beauty of the town lieth in two croſſing ſtreets 
< as the gates of the towne lye, and at the place of 


e aqueduct incaſtellated. Ther be ſuburbs without the 
e eaſt, north, and ſouth gates, the bridge only with 
* the cauſey lieth at the welt gate 8. | 

* Oſric firſt under king and lord of this countrye 
and the kinge of Northumberland, with the licence 
© of Etheldred king of March firſt founded this 
©* monaſtery A. D. 681. Ofric put in nunnes, and 


“ maketh his ſiſter Kineberge abbeſſe there. The 


© noble women Kineburge, Eilburge, and Eva, 


cc | | 
“ queenes of Marche, only abbaſſes for the t 
_ « Deorhurſte yet remaineth in Glouceſterſhire as a dey 


ce the nunnes, the which was 84 yeres. The nunnez 


* were baniſhed and driven away by warres betwixt 
* king Egbart and the king of Marches. Barnulyh | 


„king of Marches bringeth in ſecular canons and 
e clerkes, givinge poſſeſſions and liberties to them. 
King Canute for ill livinge expelleth them, and by 
* the councell of Wolſtan biſhop of Worceſter 
&* bringeth in monkes. Eldred biſhop of Worceſter 
* tranſlated to Yorke taketh a great part of the landes 
* of Glouceſter abbey to re-edifiethe minſter of Yorke, 


© which lands Thomas archbiſhop of Yorke re- 
© ſtored. William the Conqueror gave the abbey of 


* Glouceſter decayed to Serlo his chaplain, who re- 
* edified it. Abbots Hanley and Farley made our 
* Lady's chapel at the eaſt end of the church be- 


c tween 1472 and 1492. Abbot Horton made the 
north part of the croſſe iſle 1351-1377 h: the ſouth 
part of the croſſe iſle and much of the presbytery {| 
e yault i, was made by oblations at the tombe of king 
Edward II. Abbot Sebroke 1450-1457, made a 


great part of the exceeding fair and ſquare tower 
* in the middeſt of the church. 
* pharos to all parts about from the hills. Abbot 
5 Frouceſter, 1281-1412, made the cloyſter a right 
* goodly and ſumptuous piece of worke. Abbot 
% Morwent, 1420-1437, newly erected the very well 


«© ende of the church, and two arches. of the body, 


© one on each ſyde minding if he kad lived io have 
made the whole body of the church of like work. 
He alſo made the ſtately and coſtly ſouth porch. 


One Osbern celerer of Glouceſter made of late a 
« fayre new tower or gatehouſe at the ſourh-welt 
part of the abbey cemiterye k. Part of this is the 
gate leading to St. Mary de Lode's church. He 

repaired the old battlements of St. John's church in 


the North · gate ſtreet, over the door of which is cut 
in wood, ITE. | . | 

En ruinoſa dom? quzda qua tus renovavit 

Monachus urban? Oſburne John rite vocatus'. 


Others aſcribe the Lady chapel to Ralph Willington, 
who alſo gave lands to find two prieſts for ever. 
Seabroke, the firſt deſigner of the beautiful rower, 


dying left the execution of it to the care of Tull 


monk of this place, which is intimated in the verſes 
written in black letters under the eaſt arch of the 
tower in the choir 

b Rudder, 403, 404. 


a Ib. VI. 81. 
; d Holland. Rudder, 478. 
Lel. IV. 150, b. 


| 171. a. | 
i Or St. Andrew's aile, by abbot Wigmore, 1329-37. Ib. 13. 
! Rudder, 139. | 3 
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Hoc quod digeſtum ſpecularis opuſque politum 
Tullii hac ex onere, Seabroke abbate jubente. 


This fabric which you ſee exact and neat, 
Seabroke his Tully charged to complete. 


The town was ſcarce able to contain the yotaries that 
locked to offer at Edward II's tomb, and the abbey 
regiſter affirms, that if all the oblations had been ex- 
pended on the church, a new one might have been 


built from the ground. The whiſpering gallery is a 


paſſage from one fide of the choir to the other above, 
circular yet full of angles, to whoſe repercuſhon the 
effect is aſcribed. This may be accidental, as the two 
parts ſeen from without appear plainly tacked toge- 
ther merely to form the paſſage. It is open in two 
places in the roof, and has a door and ſeveral 
windows. | 


1 and B. the poſitions of the ſpeaker and hearer. 


The church is 420 feet from eaſt to weſt, and 144 
from north to ſouth; the body and fide ailes 84. The 
ſquare tower 222 feet high is beautifully adorned 


with pinnacles and interlaced arches, and over the 


great ſouth window, which is Saxon, are two towers 


and a pediment. The pillars of the nave are of an 
extraordinary circumference, and, on a late attempt 


gular ſtones. Thoſe in the choir were the fame, but 


leſſened and fided with ſmaller ones by abbot 
Seabroke. In the choir are monuments for king 


Olric, Edward II. Parker laſt abbot, biſhop Ald- 
red, and abbot Seabroke. In the ſouth aiſle, Hum- 


phry Bohun, earl of Hereford, who died 1 367, 


and lady. In the presbytery a wooden figure of 
Robert Curthoſe. © King Edward II. lieth under a 
large tomb in an arch at the head of king Ofri's 
« tombe, Robert Curthoiſe in the middle of the preſ- 
« bytery. There is on his tomb an image of wood 
„ paynted made long fince his death en.“ In the 
Lady chapel biſhops Goldsborough 1604, and Ni- 
cholſon 1671. In the nave are epitaphs for biſhops 
Benſon and Ellis, and a tomb with the figures of 
Abraham Blackleach, eſq; and wife by Stone 1639. 
Ihe cloiſters, one fide of which is 150 feet ſquare, 
are perhaps the moſt beautiful and beſt preſerved 
in England, the ſtone roof like King's college chapel, 
Which is alſo the ſtyle of the Lady chapel built in the 
lame i. e. the 15th century. The little or old cloiſters 
built in the end of the 13th century, or by Aldred u, 
biſhop of Worceſter and archbiſhop of York, adjoin 
to them, and the body of the old church built 
ogg by Aldred forms a lane. Mr. Rudder fays 
it ſtood near the common orchard or the Infirmary, 


where is now the grove e. The four north arches 


ae filled up for houſes, a circumſtance only pa- 


nllelled at Ely. Abbot Frowceſter procured the 


nitre for this abbey ?, which, at the diſſolution 


was valued at C. 1430.% Henry VIII. converted 


Tel. NV. 171. n Rudder. 
. 136. r Rudder, 477. 
er . ® Ib. 090. -- 
! Rudder, g1: | | 2 G. Rudder, 87, 
Lel. IV. 171. a. 2G. 


Lel. ib. Tanner, 1581. R. 190 
; G. Rudder; 198. 5 TI 


Tanner, 143. 
f Lel. ib, Tanner, 149. R. 201. 
i Ridge 


it into a biſhopric, though it is generally accounted 
one of the old Britiſh ſees, and that Eldred 
ſat here A. D. 4.90, and Theonus before 542, and in the 
Mon. Ang. I. 993, it is ſtyled an archbithopric. 

* Theſe fayre vills or mannour places belonge to 
* the abbot of Glouceſter. Prinkeneſe, on an hill, 
© where is a fayre parke, three miles from Glouceſter 
« by caſt.” © Vineyard [the ſeat of the Bridgemans, 
now of Mr. Howell }' a goodly houſe on an hillet at 
the cawſey end of Glouceſter by weſt. Hertlebury 
4 four miles by north-weſt from Gloceſter i,“ given to 
the biſhops, who reſided there till it was deſtroyed in 
the civil wars . Frouceſter, where ſometime was a 


te college of prebendaries ſuppreſſed and given to 


« Glouceſter abbey, eight miles from Glouceſter, a 
„ mile beyond Standley priory. Bromejfield, where 


* ſometime. was a litle college impropriated to Glou- 


« ceſter abbey two miles from Ludlow *',” 


Glouceſter was antiently an hundred of itſelf pro- 
bably till Edward III.“ It had a mint before the 
Conqueſt*. The honour of G'ouceſter was in the 
Saxon times . King John made Glouceſter a borough, 
governed by two bailiſſs, and Henry III. who was 


crowned here, made it a corporation. Edward 
I. erected on the ſouth fide of the abbey a noble 
gate ſtill called after him, repaired by the laſt abbot, 


but almoſt demoliſhed in the civil war *. Richard II. 
gave his ſword and cap of maintenance to this city *, 


and annexed the two hundreds which were taken 
away by act of parliament at the Reſtoration, and the 


walls pulled down becauſe the citizens had ſhut the 


gates againſt Charles I. when he laid fiege here 


| Aug. 101, 1643, raiſed by Eſſex, Sept. 4. Before 
to lute them, were found filled up with looſe irre- 


that ſiege, by which 240 houſes were pulled or 
burnt down, and the ſuburbs burnt, here were 11 or 12 
churches b, now reduced to ſix *, of which the hand- 


ſomeſt is St. Mary de Cript, fo called from ſeveral 
large cripts or vaults under it. Here was a houſe of 


Auſtin canons, founded 1153, valued at C. 90. 


Another of Black friars, founded 1239, made a 
dirapering houſe by one fir Thomas Bell, whoſe rebus 


is on its front; a third of Grey Friars, founded by 


one of the Berkeleys before 1268 4, and a fourth of 


White Friars, founded t. Henry III. * St, Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital, founded or augmented by Henry 
III. maintains 54 poor, with a miniſter, phyſician, and 


| ſurgeon, and has a revenue of near C. 500. per annum. f 
St. Mary Magdalen, now called king James” hoſpital, 


maintains 19 poor people, and has a chapels. Sir 


Thomas Rich native left C. 6000. for a bluecoat 
hoſpital for 20 boys and 20 poor perſons h. Beſides 


theſe there are many other benefaCtions to encourage 


young tradeſmen by loans, and to put out apprentices. 


The croſs in the centre of the four ſtreets adorned 
with figures of our kings and queens, and engraved 
by the Society of Antiquaries, was taken down 23 
George II. 1750, to widen the ſtreets, which ſtill 


continue obſtructed by market houſes and conduits. 
The town hall, called the Booth hall, is an antient tim 


ber building, but rebuilt 16061. Behind the Grey 
friars is the old bed of the Severn, whoſe courſe was 
turned by order of Charles Il. fo that whereas it an- 
tiently ſurrounded the city it has now forſaken the 
great bridge, and the chanel is a rich meadow, 
&« Ferreign bridge of ſeven arches was antienily ac- 
mn y Willis ex Wharton, 
Ib. 577. | t Ib, Lel. IV. 172. b. 
don Let, IV: 15. Tai. 1 51. R. 196. 
t Lel. ib. R. 187. 


Rudder; 188. 
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Lantoni 
abbey. 


Icmpſted. | 


D O B 

counted to be near the chief arch of the Severn k.“ 
lere are three large ſuburbs, and in the ſouthern was 
Lantoni abbey, founded 1136 by Milo earl of He- 
reford for the monks driven from an abbey of that 
name in Monmouthſhire by the Welſh. Some of the 
Bohuns his ſucceſſors were buried here, Its revenue 
was . 748. per annum*. The ſhell of the whole qua- 
drangle remains, and the gate with the royal and 
Bohun arms m. 

[ron was the chief manufacture of Glouceſter before 
the Conqueſt; ſince, the clothing trade, and ſince 
1744 pin-making . The firſt grammar ſchool here 
was given by Henry II. to Lanthone priory and ſub- 
ſiſted till Henry VI.. Crypt ſchool was founded 
1528, the charity-ſchool about 1700. 

On a hill above Lanthoni ſtood Newark houſe, 
which belonged to the prior, and was rebuilt by 
lord Scudamore the owner thereof“. | 

Juit beyond Glouceſter the Severn paſſes Hempſted, 
the church whereof till then impropriate to this 
abbey and lay lords was changed into a rectory on a 
free gift of the impropriation made to it by John 
lord Scudamore, viſcount Sligo in Ireland, which was 
confirmed to the church by a ſpecial act of parlia- 
ment procured by him 14 Charles I. . Of his be- 


nefactions in the ſame way to other churches in He- 
_ refordſhire ſee M. Gibſon's view of the antient and 


preſent ſtate of the church of Hempſted, Door, and 


Home Lacy, 1727, 4to.. In the choir is a monument: 


of Richard Atkins, eſq; chief juſtice of South 


Elmore. - 


Fruome r. 
Stroud. 


Stanley St. 
Leonard. 


King's Stan- 
ley. 


Wales in his judge's robes 1610. The manor be- 
longs to Daniel Lyſons, M. D.“ = 


deſcent, being in older times owners of Aſpeley 


Gyſe near Brickhill in Bedfordſhire, and from the 


Beauchamps of Holt who acknowledge Hubert de 
Burg a benefaQor*. Leiand* ſays © Mr. Gyſe 
« hath at his manor of Elmore in Gloceſtreſhir, okes 
« the roots whereof be converted into hard ſtones 


ce within the ground,“ of which Mr. Rudder could 


find no evidence or tradition. Sir William Guiſe 
has a large handſome ſeat here with a chapel, but 
retides chiefly at Rendeomb. 3 

Some miles lower to the ſouth-weſt the Severn re- 
ceives the Froome, erroneouſly called Stroud, whoſe 
water is ſaid to have a peculiar quality for dying 
red, whereon ſtands on the aſcent of a hill a market 
town of the ſame name famous for cloathing, and the 
chief reſidence of the clothiers in theſe parts, whoſe 


trade in this county amounts to £. £00,000. per annum, 


ſome making 3000 cloths a year. Mr, Canton the 


ingenious mathematician, who died 1772, was born 


here. It has a handſome church, a freeſchool, and 
tour charity-ſchools. In 1775 an act paſſed for 


making a navigable canal from Walbrook near 


Stroud to the Severn near Framlode, but it did not 
anſwer *. | | | 

On the oppoſite ſide of this river is Stanley Si. 
Leonard, a market town, but diſuſed ſince the fire Y; 
where Roger de Berkeley founded a Benedictine 


_ priory 1146, valued at J. 126. per annum, now the 


{cat of the Sandfords *. | 
At king's Stanley is a Roman camp, two miles from 
which were lately found eight Roman altars unin- 


ſcribed, but having on one face a Roman foldier, and 
! Rudder, 513. Tan. 


k Lel. IV. 171. a. R. 88. 
" Rudder, 124. o Ib. 127. 


„ Le, IV. 12. 
Holland. E. III. 


v Rud. 439. 


patera on an altar: alſo a large braſs of Alex, 


the beſt and moſt wholeſome air in the county, in 


three acres, double trenched, and commanding an ex- 


tenſive proſpect over the vale and Severn, Malvern 
Lower down on this river is Elmore a manſion- 


houſe of the Guiſes antiently by their own lineal 


reigners t. Edward Confeſſor, and was ſince uſed by*. 1 


freſh and firm, with a helmet conſumed by ruſt ©. 


neat market town belonging to the Minchens, or nuns 


 Woeful Danes Bottom, for Uffa Dances. In this 


Berkeley nunnery b. 


| ey, becauſe ſhe would not take the product of that 


* Ib. 711. 712. 


U I. 


one of them the Genius with a cornucopia, and 3 697 
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Severus; rev. a ſoldier with 
TR. P. VI. COS. III. 
Somewhat north-eaſt of Stroud is the large pariſh 


of Bi/ley, which fir Robert Atkins makes the birth-place 3. 
of Roger Bacon, whoſe exertion of genius in au age ö 
of ignorance which drew on him the imputation of 
magic, muſt intitle him to the firſt rank among the 
profeſſors of the uſeful arts. He is ſuppoſed to haye 
been acquainted with the teleſcope before Galileo, 
and his writings prove him informed of the reforms. 
tion of the calendar and the powers of fire and alt 
petre. He was educated at St. Mary's chapel now 
St. Mary mill, or Chalford mill, not as Gibſon, St. 
Bury mill, where is a room till fo called on 
Stroud river in Hampton pariſh, where they ſtill 
ſhew a room called friar Bacon's ſtudy. He found 
a ſuitable patron in biſhop Groſthead, died 1284 or 
1292-3, and was buried among the friars minors at 
Oxford, where he ſtudied, leaving a vaſt variety of 
writings on different ſubjectsb. John Rous, Bale, 
Pits, Cave, Wood, give the honour of his birth to 
Ilcheſter, where we have before placed him. Here 
is a petrifying ſpring in Chalford Bottom ©. 
North of Stroud, between it and Glouceſter, ſtands 
Painfwick, a market and clothing town, ſaid to haye Ni 


a ſpear and branch 
| L 


which pariſh on Sponebed, a ſteep hill, is Kimbery, 
Kingſboroto caſtle, Caſtle Godwin, ſquare, including 


hills, Shropſhire, Worceſter, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouthſhires Roman coins, ruſty ſword, and ſpear heads 
have been found there 4. It may have been occupied 
by earl Godwin in the inſurrection to expel all fo- 


Charles I. Here is a freeſchool. 
At Shurdington, ſix miles north from Painſwick, is Sr 

a large tumulus, in which, at the depth of 16 feet, 

was found a ſtone coffin containing a perfect ſkeleton 


South of the river Stroud is Minchinghampton, a we 
| amp 
of Caen and Sion; north-eaſt and weſt of which are 
very large works probably thrown up when the 
Danes ravaged theſe parts, and were defeated under 
Uffa by Wolfang, whence a ſpot here is {til} called 


Pariſh is the Golden vale a romantic valley. 
At Woodchefter, in the church-yard, about fix feet Wor 
below the ſurface on the ſouth-weſt was partly un— 
covered a large beautiful Roman pavement with figures | 
of beaſts, birds and flowers, ſtill in pretty good preſerva- 
tion, though many coffins lying on it and more below it 
have hurtit. It is near 120 feet long, the outer circle 
122 feet diameter. See it Pl. XV. fig. 3.5 Here is a {ilk 
and broad-cloth manufactory. Tradition ſays (but we 
have only the additions to Camden to vouch ir) that here 
was a religious houſe founded by Guetta or Githa, carl 
Godwin's wife, in amends for her ſon's ſtealing into 
The fact is as Domeſday and 
Mapes ſay that this was given to Gueda by her buſ- 
band for her maintenance till ſhe would live at Fer ke · 


. _ | i. 
manor on account of the deſtruction of the abbey 


m Groſe's account under his two views 2 


740. 3 
G. Rudder, 577. - 8 490. 33 


KRudder. 290. 468. d Tanner, Bib. Brit. 62. 3 4 1 289. 468. 
4 Aubrey Mon, Brit. G. R. 592. e R. 6:8, R. 408. 8 75 
8 R. 841, Count Caylus ſirſt engraved it in his Antiguitics, vol. II. Pl. 126. Scveral neat drawings of it by R. Bradley 17 
are in private hands.“ | 
v G. Tanner, 145. 
| 2 


Atk. 233, 


i Rudder, 842. 
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Tn 1634 a large quantity of Edward IV's coins were 
{und here. Lord Ducy has a ſeat here. | 

At Sapperton was the ſeat of the Atkyns family, 
bow of carl Bathurſt. In Frampton hamlet near a 
place called Lach's buſh were diſcovered 1759 by 
the ſinking in of a waggon wheel two urns. full of 
' denarii and copper coins from the Antouines to Au- 
'elian, ſeveral of which are in the editor's poſſeſſion. 
Near the ſpot are remains of a camp, ſouth-eaſt 
of which was 2 beacon k. Sir Robert Atkyns, who 
wrote the hiſtory of this county, and died 1711, 
has a monument in this church. | | 
\ Biſhop Gibſon ſays ſome place the rout of the 
Danes at Bridgenorth in Shropſhire, but this is im- 
pollible from Ethelwerd's account; for he ſays they 
had ravaged to the Avon, and returning weſtward 
by the Severn had croſſed the bridge into the Eoa 
 fuvii Sefern by a bridge commonly called Cantbridge, 
and were defeated in Vuodnesfield with the loſs of 
three kings, Healfdene, Eywyſl, and Igwar. This 
was in the reign of Edward the elder l. 
Berkeley, an 18 miles ſouth-weſt from Glouceſter, 
« ſomewhat diſtant from Severne ſhore n. Some 
« ſay that there was a nunnery n. It is a market 
« towne, having a maior and privileges: no great 
6 thing, but it ſtandith well, and in a very good ſoyle. 
« Tt hath very much occupied, and yet ſomwhat doth 
e clothyng. The church ſtondith as on an hille at 
« the ſouth ende of the towne, and the caſtle ſtondithe 
« at the ſouth-weſt end of the church. It is no great 
« thing. Dyvers towers be in the compaſe of it. 
« The warde of the firſt gate is metely ſtrong, and a 


4 geon towre in the caſtle, ſed non ſtat in mole egeſiæ 
e err %. There be divers lordſhips there about 
1 « longynge to Berkley to the ſome of 1000 marks by 
e the yere whereof Swynborn is one of the bell. 
« There longe to Berkeley four parkes and two 
« chaces.” In the church (whoſe ſteeple ſtands de- 


Berkeley who died 1463, is a monument with his 
effigy, and that of his ſon Thomas gth lord 
Berkeley, who died 24 Henry VIIL. and in the 
rave another for Thomas lord Berkeley (who had 
the cuſtody of Edward II. and died 1361) and his 
wife. The Berkeley family are derived from 
Robert Fitz Harding, to whom the Conqueror 


Berkeley, and dying 1170, was buricd in St. Auſtin's 
abbey, Briſtol. Maurice his ſecond ſon ſucceeded 
him, and was ſucceeded 1190 by his fon Robert, 
who died 1219, and was alſo buried at Briſtol, as 
Was his brother and ſucceſſor Thomas 1243. He was 


brother Thomas, and he 1321 by his ſon Maurice, 
who was ſummoned to parliament 23 Edward I. as 


His ſon Thomas became ſecond lord, and dying 1361, 
was the firſt of the family buried here. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Maurice, and he 1367 by his 
fon Thomas, who died 1416, and was buried at 
Wotton Underedge. His ſucceſſor was his nephew 


ſucceeded by William 6th lord Berkeley, who 21 


1 R. 647, 6 2. 
» Ib, VII, 70 p Holland, 5 
2 G. f e R. 493. 1 Ib. 491. 
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day of 144 hides and 294 ploughs. 


« bridge over adyche to it, There is a ſquare dun- 


tached) in a chapel built by James 5th lord 


granted this caſtle. He took the title of lord 


; ſucceeded by his ſon Maurice, and he 1281 by his 


lord Berkeley, died 1326, and was buried at, Briſtol, 


James, who died 1463, and was buried here, and 


Edward IV. was created viſcount Berkeley, 1 Richard 


| Ethelw. IV. c. 4. — By. 
| a P. 269 


III. earl of Nottingham, and 4 Henry VII. marquis 
of Berkeley, and carl Marſhal of England ; but 
dying without iſſue 1506, theſe titles by a diſpoſition 
of his will became extinct. George his lineal de- 
ſcendant was advanced 31 Charles II. 1673 to the 
titles of viſcount Durſley and earl of Berkeley, which 
were enjoyed by his ſon Charles, his grandſons 


James and Augustus, and his great grandſon Aupr/tus 
Frederic 5th and preſent earl. The anceſtors of 


IN 


this noble family are buried chiefly at Briſtol 


where they founded St. Auſtin's abbey. The caſtle 


ſtands on an eminence among meads, but has been 


greatly reduced by the civil wars. The hall is en- 
tire and ſpacious. The room where Fdward II. 
was murdered is over a gate, through whoſe roof 
they ſay the ſpit was thruſt up his body at the privy ; 
but this contradicts all our hiſtorians. They ſhew 
alſo the bed in which fir Francis Drake ſailed 
round the world, and a ſtuft ſeal, miſcalled a mon- 
ſtrous toad, ſaid to have devoured priſoners in this 


dungeon. The town and caſtle are called the Honor 
of Berkley. Henry II. gave this place and Berke- 


ley Heanes to Robert Fitz-Harding anceſtor of the 


Berkeleys?. Biſhop Gibſon ſays the mayor is now 


only titular; but Mr. Rudder ſays he is ſworn at 
lord Berkley's court-leet, and has the tolls of the 
town annually with the aldermen. The pariſh is 


the largeſt in the county, comprehending 24 tyth- 


ings, and conſiſting of rich meadows, and in Domeſ- 
It gives name 
to the hundred which is very large, comprehending 


33 pariſhes beſides the borough, and is valued at 


C. 30,000. per annum r. 6 | 
The manor of King's Weſton, 12 miles from Berke- 
ley, is in Henbury, in the ſame hundred, and was as 
appears from Domeſday * at and before the Conqueſt 
parcel of the manor of Berkeley. It was purchaſed 
1679 by fir Robert Southwell, eldeſt ſon of Robert 
Southwell of Kinſale, being a pleaſant ſeat between 
the Avon and the Severn, built by Vanbrugh, with 


Kin 's 
Weſton. 
Henbury. 


a proſpect into Kingroad and ſeveral counties. The 


Southwells originate from Southwell in Notting- 


hamſhire, from whence they removed into Norfolk. 
In James Iſt's time the eldeſt branch went into Ire- 


land, where fir Robert had a fair eſtate at Kinſale, 


now enjoyed by his family *, of whom Edward was 
created lord Clifford of Clifford in this county 1776, 


and dying 1777, was ſucceeded by his ſon and name- 
ſake ſecond and preſent lord*, In digging up the 
foundation of St. Blaiſe's chapel were found Roman 
antiquities and coins, and other coins, and many hu- 
man bodies in a vault. 9 

* Alder/ley, a clothing village, where maſter John 
« Pointz dwellith being lord of it. The Chanſeys 
were ſometime lords of it, as in Edward III's 
« dave”, 5 wy 


Alderley gave birth to fir Mathew Hale, Lord 


Chief Juſtice of England 1609, who dying 1670, 


Alderley, | 


aged 67, is buried under a black marble tomb in 


the church- yard, with this ſimple epitaph : 


“Hic inhumatur corpus Mathaei Hale militis (Ro- 


* berti Hale & Joannæ uxoris ejus filii unici) nati in 


* hac parochia de Aldirley, 1* Nov. 1609 denat. vero 


„ ibidem 25 Dec. 1676 zt. ſuæ 677,” 


« Stones clerely faſcioned like cokills, and myghty 
ee GE EE 
nee ear dhe | > |. "ol 

x Lel. VII. 72. b. 
ow 


Ib. VI. 76. 
P. 163, 
KR. 293, 
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TBA AJECTUS, 


Alveſton. 


Ticherington. 


Aldmonbury. 


Thornbury. 5 


* purpoſid. 


D 0 -B 


« ſhells of great oyſters turned into ſtones founde 


e jn part of the hills eſte of Alderly *.“ 

Horſley * places TraJtcTus on the Avon near 
Hanham or Kainſham. Gibſon ſays there is at Auſt 
a large Roman camp, Caurus major, and a leſſer, 
Carus minor, round the church. The truth 1s, 
the campus minor is on the eaſt ſide of a hill near the 
church, and Roman coins have been found in it; 
the other eaſt of that on the plain, and two ſides of 
a ſquare intrenchment remain. Many foundations 
have been dug up juſt by. Here and not at Auſt 


TrajzcTvs is placed by Mr. Rudder“. Not far 


from Auſt is Alve/ton, in which pariſh is a large round 


camp on the edge of a hill called the Old Abbey, and 


affording a pleaſant proſpe& of the Severn, and near 
it ſeveral barrows; in a large one were found hu- 
man bones in ſtone coffins. Another camp, an ob- 
long ſquare, ſingle ditcht, incloſing five acres, is not 
far from hence at Caſtle hill in Titherington e; two 


| ſkeletons were found in ſtone coflins here 1772. A 
teſſelated pavement at 7 in this pariſh. 2 in the 


cloſe of the laſt century. 


In Almondbury an adjoining pariſh at Knole is a 


camp, double ditched, on the brow of a hill, which 
tradirion aſcribes to king Offa, whoſe corps is pre- 
tended to have been dug up at Over here, but only 


ſuch a ſkeleton as at Alverton, and two coins, probably 


Roman, in the coflin ©. 
Tacitus's account of Oftorius's building forts on 


the rivers Antona and Sabrina, is ſtrongly illuſtrated 


by the camps fo thick ſet in this neighbourhood, 


and many battles muſt have been fought between 


our anceſtors and them. | 
« The towne ſelfe of Thor nebyry | is let almoſts upon 


an equalle grounde, being large to the proportion 


cc of the letter X, having but one long ſtreete and 


two hornes going out of it, There is a market 


ce kept wekely in the town, and there is a mayre 


ce and privileges. There hath bene good clothyng 
ce jn Thornebyry, but now idelnes much reynith _ 
there. Edward, late duke of Buckkyngham, pullid 


« downe great part of the old houſe, and ſet up 
«© magnificently in good ſquared ſtone the ſouth ſyde 


ok it, and accompliſhyd the weſt parte alſo with 


« 2 right comely gatchouſe to the firſt ſoyle; and 
« fo it ſtondithe yet with a rofe forced for a tyme. 
« The foundation of a very ſpacious baſe court was 


there begon, and certeyne gates and toures in it 


« caſtelle like, It is of three or four yards high, 
& and remayneth a token of a noble peace of worke 


* bake ſyde of the houſe joyning to the north ſide 
* of the paroche chyrch. The duke made a fayre 
cc park, and took in much faire grownd fruitfull in 
& corne, now fayr landes for courſing. The inha- 


ce hjrants curſyd him for the lands ſo incloſid. An 
* armelet of the Severn ebbs and flows into this 


& parte, which he thought to have brought up to 
« the caſtle f.“ See a ſurvey of the caſtle 1582, 5 


Eliz. at the end of the ſecond volume of Leland's 


Collectanea 1770, p. 658, and in Rudder, p. 751. 


Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn were magnificently 
entertained here ten days 15395. 


. Thornbury is a market town and corporation, 12 


miles from Briſtol (the market almoſt diſuſed) of one 


z Lel. VII. 72. | 2 P. 470. d P. 45. 
G. ex Atkins 217. Rudder, 226. | d 1b. 766. p © Th, 222. TE 
f f Lil, VII. 74. 755 t R. 753. b Lel. . 74. j Holland, | 
n R, pong 0 6. Atk. 230. R. 239. R. 296. 4G. f. 1 5 | - Hollands Py 
| | | | old, 
2 F 
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« fayre pece of work, the whole ſave the . 


the ſhell of a magnificent building begun on the ſcite 


moned to parliament t. Edward III. | 
Pucklechurch, antiently written Pulcrecerce n, bad a A 


family have been 18 years high ſheriffs of the county“. 
Here are great hills of ruins of the royal manſion", 
In Cold Aſton pariſh was diſcovered in plowing a hole C 


Henry III. now confined to 5000 acres, conſiſting 


in it are two fine ſeats; Barrs Court in Bitton pariſh, 


Ther was a galery of tymbre in the 


ſtreet, at the bottom of which is the church 0 3 
&« built in hominum memoria®;” and a little north theregf 


of an older built by Hugh Audeley carl of Gloceſteri, 
which ſubſiſted t. Edward II. by Edward Stafford, 
duke of Bucks, Lord High Conſtable t. Henry 
VIII. beheaded by that prince 13th of his reign for 
ſome haſty expreſſions which on his trial were made 
to amount to high treaſon, and for which he re- 
fuſed to beg his life. Only the ſouth and weſt ſides 
were finiſhed. The whole conſiſts of two courts, of 
which one tower is now inhabited by the ebam to 
the preſent owner who is the duke of Norfolk. 
Over the principal entrance is this inſcription on 
ſcroll in black letters: 


66 This gate was begun in the yere of oure Lorde 
| | Gode 
MCCCCCxI the ii yere of the reyne of bags Henrie 
the VIII. by me Edw. duk of Bukkingham, erle 
of Hart- 
forde, Stafford ande Northampton.“ 


Two ſcrolls below had . «+, ©... nd DORE. 
NESNAVANT, the . motto, and his arms. 
The duke intended to have made the church colle- 
giate with a dean and prebends. The moſt conſi- 
derable gentry uſed to pay an annual attcndance at 
Thornbury court, where the abbot of Tewksbury 
Was obliged perſonally to ſay maſs. The manor had 
long been in the Staffords family. Here are four 
{mall almſhouſes, and a freeſchool k. 

Thomas Bradſtone lord of Winterborn | was ſum- 


market, now diſuſed. It is the ſeat of the Smiths by © 
marriage with one of the coheirs of the Denſies, whoſe 


like a funnel leading down to a ſpacious cavern 
which had other great funnels , now ſtopped up. 


Beyond this, nearer Briſtol, lies Kingſwood foreſt, - 


formerly of much greater extent, diſafforeſted by 


chiefly of coal mines granted out by the crown to 
various perſons. It is ſaid to have depended on 
Micklewood chace in Berkeley, now deſtroyed. With- 


belonging to Michael Newton, elq. repreſentative of 
ſir Michael Newton? ; and S/ houſe to the Trot 
mans 4. 

Meſtbury on Trim, a ſmall LEND though once 
Fond" a river, is two miles and an half north 
from Briſtol. In it are Stoke houſe, built by Mr.“ 
Cawn 1669, now the ſeat of Mr. Lippincot; and 
Redland, the reſidence of John Innys, eſq. elder 
brother of the eminent bookſeller of that name, 
whoſe matchleſs collection of maps, views and plans 
of all parts of the world in near 100 volumes, are 
ſince his death paſſed into the library at Holkham- 
Sir Alexander Baynham, whoſe ſon was burnt by fir 
Thomas More for an heretic, had large pollciſions 
here". Here was a monaſtery in the gi century, 
re- ediſied in the 11th, but diſſolved t. Henry J. Git 
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(ard, biſhop of Worceſter, after great oppoſition from 
his chapter, made ſeveral churches of the patronage 


of his cathedral prebendal to Weſtbury, where was 


| founded 1288 a college for a dean and canons, aug- 


mented by John Carpenter biſhop of Worceſter about 
1443, Who rebuilt it, and raiſed a ſtrong wall round 
i. Ile affected to be called biſhop of Worceſter 
and Weſtbury, and was buried on the ſouth ſide of 
the altar. It was valued at £.232. per annum *; and 
was burnt by prince Rupert to prevent it ſerving 
the parliament as a garriſon. What remains contri- 
hutes to form the manſion of John Hobhouſe, eſq. 
This with the adjacent pariſhes in this county round 
Briſtol are in the dioceſe of Briſtol **. The ſtone 
found at Cotham in this pariſh is formed by nature 
in chanels and interlacings like ruſtic work *, 


Pen park hole in this pariſh is a prodigious chaſm 


with a vaſt body of water at particular ſeaſons near 


jo feet deep, 80 long, and go wide; the bottom of 


the hole from the roof is 100 feet perpendicular, 
the firſt deſcent 40 feet, | 

the firſt perpendicular deſcent 8, 

the ſecond deſcent 12, | 

the ſecond perpendicular deſcent 8, 

the third deſcent to the bay 5% _ 

the irregular deſcent to the bottom 97 ; 

The deſcent for the firſt 50 feet is by a narrow fun- 
nel widening into the large cavern: there is a ſhorter 
funnel on the eaſt ſide leading only to irregular paſ- 
ſages. This ſurvey was taken 1775 by Mr. White 
an eminent land- ſurveyor at Briſtol, who deſcended 
into it ſeveral times, meaſured, and drew it. It is 


.eroraved by Mr. Rudder, who thinks it an old lead 


mine®, It was deſcribed by fir Robert Southwell in 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 143, as deſcended 
into by three paſſages, two oblique, the other ſtrait, 
by a ragged rocky paſſage for 39 yards, after which 


It widens into an irregular oblong figure 75 yards 


long and 41 broad, with a large pool of water at 
bottom, V)VVVVVVVVV 

At Mangotsfield near Briſtol is Bury hill, a ſmall 
camp of obſervation, with a deep foſs and high bank 
acribed to Oſtorius; another ſimilar near it in Min- 
terborn, Here Leland ſaw a cloiſter which he 


thought part of a nunnery, now gone*, Here was 


in his time an old maner place ſometime longing to 


the Blunts, ſince c Huſey, and then by purchaſe 


or exchange to the Barkeleys. 
On the top of St. Vincent's rocks in Clifton pariſh 


near Briſtol, is a ſmall round camp whoſe ditch could 


dot be dug very deep in ſo hard a foil, and the pre- 
cipice towards the Avon defends the north fide, 
yith a ford to it at low water y. It ſeems to have 
deen the firſt of the chain of Roman forts to com- 
mad the Severn, and ſecure the paſſage. This 
Pllige was of the higheſt importance to the Ro- 
mans, as it preſerved a communication between their 
lations at Ita, Venta Silurum and Abone, on the 
north fide of that river, and Agque folis and others on 
the ſouth ſide, Though it was a long march from 
due Solis to that paſſage, the camps on Sodbury 
d Horton hills, about midway, were thought ſuf- 
ent to protect that road with two poſts on its 


ſides, one at Wick about eight miles from Bath, the 
other at Cromball about ſeven miles from Oldbury. 


But fo great was their attention to ſecure their Tra- 


jedus, that in a ſhorter diſtance they formed no leſs 
than ſeven camps of obſervation in- the line from 
Clifton to Oldbury. Two of theſe are about four 
miles diſtance each from Clifton, one a little to the 
river on Bury hill in Winterborne parifh, .the other 
to the left on Blaiſe hill in Henbury pariſh?, and a little 
further on Comb and King's Welton hills, are two 
others which command the Severn. From Blaiſe hill 
to the camp at Almondsbury is about five miles, and 
from thence to another called Old Abbey at Alver- 
ſton four miles, which laſt is about the ſame diſtance. 
from the Trajedus at Oldbury. Nor is the paſſage 
leſs ſecured from the Silures on the other fide the 
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Cromhall, 


Severn; for from Abone,which Mr. Rudder would fix at 


Aylberton in Lidney pariſh, is a deep foſſe and rampart 


all the way down to the river almoſt oppoſite to the 
Trajectus a. In Clifton pariſh from the foot of theſe 
famous rocks the hot well riſes near the head 


of the Avon, the ſalt water of which uſually breaks 


in upon it at very high ſpring tides, and therefore 
they are obliged to leave pumping a few hours in the 
day. The heat of this well is 68 degrees by Fahren- 


|  heit's thermometer, and ſcarcely ever varies. The 
heat of a cold ſpring in this neighbourhood is 230 


degrees. The taſte at the ſpring is ſoft and milky, 
and very grateful to the ſtomach, yet it leaves a kind 
of ſtypticity or dryneſs on the palate, It is lighter, 


leſs warm, and has leſs marine ſalt than the Bath 


waters, and no ferrugineous particles. 
aſtringent, cooling, and ſucceſsfully preſcribed in 
inflammations, hectics, coughs, hxmmorhages, dyſen« 
tery, immoderate fluxes, and the ſcurvy with heat, 
It was firſt uſed for external ulcers, and many of the 


It is an 


ſcrophulous and cancerous kind have been cured by. 


daily waſhing and fomenting the part, and at the ſame 
time drinking the water, The houſe at the wells 
was built by ſubſcription, and the ſeaſon is from 
May to September. The adjacent ſpacious and airy 
downs have obtained for Clifton the name of the 


Montpelier of England, The rocks abound with 


iron and lead ore, and ſome hollow ſtones contain 
ſpar in various forms confounded with chryſtal but 


having none of its properties. Mr. Owen has pub- 
liſhed obſervations on the natural hiſtory of the 


country round Briſtol, in which he attempts to 


ſhew that it is particularly diſpoſed to petrefaction, 


and that even the ſtone duſt on Clifton hill moiſtened 


by rain cements into a body of ſtone again; but 
he was deceived in fancying that the incruſtations 
which he had obſerved on ſome ſtones lying on the 
ſides of the road were thus formed; it being certain 
that theſe ſtones were taken out of the pit with theſe 
incruſtations on them®. _ | 


Acton is called from the traces of iron works Iron 


Acton to diſtinguiſh it from Acton Turville, In 
the church-yard is a croſs with arches ©. 


| At Crom 
hall adjoining was found a teſſelated pavement 15 


feet and an half by 18 feet and an half, and Roman 


coins in the park by the camp %. The memorial of the 
battle at Dereham or Durham, fought A. D. 577, after 


which Ceaulin poſſeſſed himſelf of Gloceſter, Ciren- 


ceſter, and Bath ©, is probably the camp mentioned 


3 142. Godw. de pref, 467. Lel. It. VIII. 112. Rudder, 212. 


t Rudder, 796. u Ib. 79 


f 2 * Mon. Brit 


27and 1766. Rudder, 401. 


< M. Þ 377. 379. Mr. R. Waller, F. R. 8. ſays theſe rocks conſiſt much of petrefied pieces of wood. 
8. BIN, 


789. not mentioned by Rudder 213—21 5 


5 4. 804. j 
. Oppoſite to this on the other ſide the Avon is another camp called Burwall; it ſeems to be ſquare and Rowan, Ib. 
od, 376. Aubrey ſays this laſt camp is treble trencht and relers it to the Britans. 


* Th. 536. Lel. VI. 76. VII. 72. 


Many Roman coins have been ſound here 
a Aub. Mon. Brit. R. 491. 


Aubr. Mon. Brit. 


4. K. 397. e Sax, Chron, p. 22. 


on 


Acton. 
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Great Bad- 
minton. 


Little Sod- 


bury, 


- Chipping 
Soubury. 


Nicholas de Molis b. 
of Ruſſel Durham deſcended to ſir Gilbert Dennis, 


trance eaſt, banks on the weſt4, 


on Henton hill in this pariſh. It is called Burrill, 
q. d. Burgh hill, is ſingle trencht, and ſeems to have 


been deſtroyed beforc it was completed. It con- 
tains 20 acres of arable land, has no bank or ditch 


on the weſt and ſouth ſides, probably occaſioned by 


the ſteep meres which prevented making them *. 
This is mentioned by Leland, who adds“ From 
«© Coderington to Derham a mile and a half wher 
« maſter Dioniſe dwellithe having a fair houſe of 
& Achelei ſtones and a park s. James Newmarch 
had only two daughters; Jabel married to Ralph 
Ruſſel, and Hawes married to John de Botreaux and 
By marriage with the heireſs 


thence to the Winters, whoſe heireſs married William 
Blathwaite, ſecretary of war and ſtate to king 


William, who built a handſome houſe here, and his 


grandſon William Blathwaite is preſent lord here!. 
In the fields at Tormarton and Badminton * are found 


| ſtones of the ſize of bullets, which being broken 
look like iron ore!; alſo many cockleſhells incorpo- 


rated into long ſtones, and a ng which petrifies 
wood on” 
Great Badminton, Domeſday Modieiztune; has been 


the ſeat of the dukes of Beaufort ever ſince the de- 


molition of Ragland caſtle in the civil wars. It has 
been much enlarged: and adorned with parks and 
gardens, beautified with walks, plantations, and water- 
works”. Mary firſt ducheſs of Beaufort erected a 


ſchool and almſhouſe in the towns. 


*« Badmanton village a good mile from Little 
&« Sodbyri, wher in remembrance of three of the 
« Botelars of the houſe of Botelar lord Sudeley. 


„Ther is a meane maner place and a parke?.” _ 
At Little Sodburyis a fair large camp, double ditcht. 
It is very ſtrong, contains two acres, and meaſures 


220 yards by 200, the banks 22 yards aſunder, the en- 
e King Edward 


« IV's men kept this camp going to Tewkesbury 


66 field.” The learned William Tindale lived here 
as maſter to fir William Walſh's children, and here 
_ tranſlated the bible. 
« Sodbyri, and hathe a fayre place there in the ſide 


« Walche is lord of Litle 


4 of Sodbyri high hill, and a parker.“ © At Ol 
« or Chepinge Sodbery ruins of a manor place long- 
ing as the town to the earl of Warwick now 


„to the king.” “ Cheping Sodbyri a pretty little 


ce market town and thorofare to Briſtol, longid to 
« the earl of Warwick *,” 
Chipping Sodbury is a ſmall market-town under the 


hills, governed by a bailiff till 168 1, when it was made 


Wickwar. 


Dodington. 


tient corporation !. 1 


a corporation, with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 


ſuppteſſed by proclamation of James II. 1688. It 
has a freeſchool, and is a conſiderable thoroughfare". 


A camp called 2% Ca/tles lies a mile to the north 


on Horton hill", 
Wickwar adjoining is a ſmall market town and an- 


the antient ſeat of the De la Wares. 


*« Dodington longid to the Barkeleys. The old 


« place withyn the mote by the new. A glaſſe with 


bones yn a ſepulcure found by the church in the 


4 Rs I Mon. Brit. R. 425. 


cheſnut of Tamworth, as the place was then named. 


18 yards round, and it was 10 feet to the fork 


of ſir Thomas Talbot viſcount Liſle here ſlain in the 


e ditch about it, and was for the moſte parte made 


Leland calls it Mitewater, and 
ſays it was © a. pretty clothing townlet 7.“ It was 


. I. 
« highway. Pottes exceeding finely nelyd and fh. 
ce riſhed in the Romanes tymes diggid out of the heirs | 
e groundes in the feldes of Dodington. A perten ad 7, 
© pot with Romayne coins found in Dodington lords of 
« felde 2.“ Sir William Codrington, bart, has the i . 
manor which his anceſtors purchaſed of the Wikez 197 
in the reign of Elizabeth *. 75 lived in L.eland' wa 
time at Coderington in this county b. 000 rt 

At Tortfworth, which belonged to the Ducie More. la * : | 
tons, and now to lord Ducie, whoſe grandfather ws — m 
ſo created 1720, is a remarkable large cheſnut tree, * 
which in Stephen's time 1216, was called the great a 


ſcite is V 
The abl 
ſeription 


of Uleig 


Five feet from the ground it meaſured, 1766, 50 
feet round; three feet from the ground 52 feet or 


where it divides into two great limbs 8 feet long*, Axxc 
Here were ſome good clothiers in Leland's time. Fix“: 
Motton under edge is another little market town, Wot & Tho 
governed by a mayor, and famous for cloathing, I; 4 of Ov: 
has a noble freeſchool, erefted by Catharine, relis « ſoner 
of Thomas lord Berkeley, 8 Richard II. 1385, in « with F. 
which year ſhe died. An almſhouſe erctted by & huildec 
Hugh Perry alderman of London 1632, coſt C. 1000. «ar that 
and the like ſum was given by fir Jonathan Daus, The Ic 
ſheriff of London, for relief of the poor f. It is x 1 
e praty market town, well occupied with clothierss,” 
* Ther be ruines of an old maner place by the church: 
« It longid ons to the lords Liſles: ſyns forceably found in 
© recovered of the lord Berkeley ther by bK the good ſton 
« Jord Liſle b. Tetbury 
Wotton, ſays Holland, yet remembers the death 


leys*, no? 
towers h. 
Roman cc 


ket for ya 
fold their 
tolls and 
free-ſchoc 
man of ] 
L Who was 


time of Edward IV. in an encounter with lord 
Berkley about poſſeſſions, ſince which time have con- 
tinued ſutes between their poſterity, till now "NG 
were finally compounded. 


On Weſtridge hill in this pariſh i is a PTR camp of Honour, 


four acres, double trencht, overgrown with beech ler, lived 
and called Becketſbury', _ _ [ctbur 


Dourſiey is a praty [market and] cloathing tx town Wilts, C 


o traces. 
ſtrong cal 
heads, oli 
the Conf 
Roman an 
« of towfe ſtone full of pores and holes like a At the 
© pumice x.“ This is a ſoft ſtone which when ex- neighbour 
poſed to the air is hard and durable l.“ Durſley, Chee, q. 
„ Driſilega, alias Dereſlega, was ons in the foreſt.” nd 1691 
te Part of the caſtle brought to make the new houſe of hot unlike 
« Dodington. A quarre of tophe ſtone by Driſe- At the 
6 lege whereof much of the caſtelle was buildid”.” ſeas to n 
It gives name of viſcount to the earl of Berkeley. uſeription 
It was noted for the ſharpneſs of its inhabitants in & 
trade, and gave birth ro Edward Fox biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who died 1538. The ſcite of the Y 
caſtle is ſtill called Caſtle fields. 

The male line of the Berkeleys of Durſley failed "W 
t. Richard II. and the heir general was married to 
Cantelupe. Within a mile of this place, where the 
river Cam ſprings is Uleigh, a ſeat alſo of the 
Berkeleys deſcended from the barons Berkley f) led 


e ſtondinge on the clyvinge of a hill, privilegid a 
« g yers ſens with a market. It had a caſtle long- 
< ing to the Berkeleys and Wiks, ſens fell to decaye, 
* and clene taken down. It had a metly good 


„ Pugd. Bar. I. 436. G. 1 Rudder, 429. k Ib. 252 

| See allo the ſame in Wilts, ® 0. Kik. 734. .. bs f OO © 

P Lel. VI. 70. Ib. VII. 75575. Aub. Mon. Brit. R. 676. e . 

tG, R. 672. | KR. tog. mw x Ib. 819. 

Loel. VII. 52. . * Ib, VI. 76, 2 R. 412. b Lel. VII. 72. 

© krelyn's Sylva, B. III. c. 7. 18. p. 232. Gent. Mag. 1762, £4. +706, 321. R. 775. | e 175 U 2 

» Dugd. Bar. I. 3 59. 5 G. R. 846.854. Lel. VII. 72. „ Ib. VI. i 

K. 847. Lel. Ib. * Lel. Ib. 'R, 425. Os vi 76 of Wb 5 1 
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of Uleigh and Stoke Gifford, who were found to be 
coheirs to baron J. Botetourt deſcended from the 
baron Zouch at Richard's caſtle, and the Someries 
lords of Dudley *. 


King ſwood abbey is by all writers placed in this 

county, though the whole pariſh is in Wilts in Chip- 
2950 hundred, and ſabject to the ſheriffs and Juſ- 
ices of that county, bur within the dioceſe of Glo- 
eſter. It was founded for Ciſtertians 1139 by 
william de Berkeley, and valued at . 244. 
Reginald de St. Valeric? removed them to Haſelden 
or Haſleton in Rodmarton, thence to Tetbury where the 
ſite is Mr. Sloper's houte1, and thence 1170 hither, 
The abbey barn remains at Haſleton with this in- 
ſcription within the porch : _ 


' ANNO DNI: ecexco: bExRlef: ritt 
XIX": FVIT: ISTVM:; CONSTRVCT: 


Thomas lord Barkley, as old fir William Barkley 
«of Over and Beverſtane told me, was taken pri- 
« ſoner in France, and after recovering his loſſe 
« with French priſoners and at the batail of Poyters, 
« huilded the caſtle of Beverſtane throughty, a pile 
« ar that time very pretty.“ 

The lordihip of Beverſtane was firſt in the Berke- 
leys*, now in the Hickes', barts. ** One of its ſquare 
towers has ſurvived the civil wars and a late fire, 


Roman coins, a fibula, and a large ſtone ſtatue, were 


found in a field adjoining®. There is a quarry of 
good ſtone at Beverſtan, whence probably its name *. 

Tetbury is a pretty market rown?, and has a ſmall mar- 
ket for yarn. It belonged to the Berkeleys, but they 
fold their right to the inhabitants, who now enjoy the 
tolls and profits of the markets and fairs*, 


L vio was born at Cherington in the neighbourhood, 


Honour, relict of Mr. Towel mentioned in the Tat- 


ler, lived here. 

Letbury bridge, called ho long bridge, is half in 
Wilts, Of the caſtle aſcribed to Dunwallo remain 
to traces. On the eaſt ſide of the town was a 
ſirong camp lately levelled, when arrows and ſpear 
heads, old horſe bones, and ſpurs, coins of Edward 
the Confeſſor, Stephen, and Henry UI. and many 
Roman antiquities were found, and hewn ſtones. 

At the Cheftles a Roman ſtation at King /cot in this 
neiglbourhood have been found Roman coins called 
Cee, q. d. Cheſter money, and teſſelated pavements, 


and 169 1 was found a fibula curiouſly enameled, and 


at unlike that engraved pl. XIV. fig. 7. 
At the neighbouring village of Laſborough, which 


ſeaps to mean the lefer nn; Was $ found this Roman 


akription: : 


o. M. 
SVIICEMA. 
AN NOS XIII. VIXL b 
 Campden, 2 market town in the Wolde of Gloceſ. 


erſhire, famous for ſtockings, is ſuppoſed to take 
Is name from ſome battle berween the Mercians and 


At its 
fiee-ſchool, founded by ſir William Romney, alder- 
man of London, native, was educated Dr, Trapp, 


ERSHIRE 


Weſt Saxons at Battle bridge in the hamlet of Bar- 
rington. The camp of the former is ſuppoſed to have 


been that large and perfect one at Willerſey, con- 
taining 60 acres, and that of the latter at Meen bill 
between Mickelton and Queinton d. It gave title Of viſ- 
count 4 Charles I. to fe Baptiſt Hickes, a wealthy 
mercer of London, who built Hickes's hall, London, 


and the market-houſe, and an hoſpital here, aug- 


menting the vicarage with the impropriation of 
Winfrith Newburgh, c. Dorſet. He built near 
the church a noble houſe with lanterns on the-top 
to lighten travellers as on lord Groſvenor's at Eton. 
It was burnt in the civil wars left it ſhould be a gar- 
riſon for the parliament, but there are ſome remains. 
He is buried in the ſouth aile under a noble mo- 
nument, among others for the Noels. He gave 
in his life J. 10,000. to charitable uſes, and died 


1629, leaving only two daughters, ſo that the honor 
deſcended to lord Noel, who married the eldeſt, whoſe 


poſterity were after created earls of Gainsborough. 


* The church, dedicated to St. James, is a very mag- 


nificent and elegant ſtructure, ſeated on a riſing ground 
at the eaſt end of the town, having two ailes and a 


\ handſome chapel abour 20 feet ſquare at the end of 


each. The nave is 60 feet high, and 57 long. Length 


of the whole 130 feet, breadth 88. The beautiful 


and ſtately tower 35 yards high beſides the battle- 
ments and 12 pinnacles, has a good ring of bells. 
From many probable conjectures it was built 


about the end of Edward III. or Richard II. There 


are no monuments or braſſes later than 1401. At 
the eaſt end of a very antient ſcat on the north fide 


of the chancel (being certainly as old as the church 
itſelf) are carved in wood the arms of Mr. Grevel, 
who certainly built the tower, and may be ſuppoſed 
to have been a conſiderable benefactor towards the 


reſt of the building. The nave is blockt up with 


pews for the bailiffs and burgeſſes, which coyer 
many braſſes. 


warden. Of the painted glaſs which abounded in 
this church remain on the north ſide of the chancel 
ſome headleſs figures, four of whom repreſent the 
principal fathers of the church, Gregory, Jerom, 
Ambroſe, and Auſtin. In a window at the upper 


end of che ſouth aile are fragments of the Paſſion. 


In one of the north ailes upper half figures of 


St. George and St, r Here are inſcrip- 
tions for 


Willlam Grevel* 1401, and his wife [a magni- 
ficent braſs.) 


William Dybbys 1484, and his wives Alice, Mar- 
garet, and Marion, and 13 children. 

John Lethenard 1468 . 

Thomas Smith, eſq. bis s vicecomes comitatus Glo- 
ceſtriæ; ob. 1593. 

William Welley* 1450. 


Robert Lilly (uncle to the famous ies) 16 TP 
William Bartholomew! vicar of 9 ob. 


1660. 
' Holland, R. 782 | Tan 8. R. 6 8 PR 6 4 Ib. 8. 
* . . 33. 0 33. 72 
17 033, 35 Lell. VI. 77. 55 t Ib, VI. 100. 1G. ba R. 283. 
1 * ID. R. Lel. II. 25. R. 529. R. 7 
15. 12. Net far from hence is Bury hill, a large camp. ſays biſnop ne who ſeems to 3 it e with the ſmall gy of the 


9. 51 4 
i Rudder, + 
1 Atk, Groil. R. 321. 
13583. Ak. 1571. 


„ © 18 charged by the author of «6 Annus mirabilis” 
real part ot the 


'ving him a good character, may be depended ou. 


V 


or. J. 


» 319. 645,82 3. T heſe ſeem to be deſcribed by Aubrey 


4 B 


N placed by Atkins, b. 295, at Mangorsfield betore-mcntioned, p. 2 


c Lel. 1. VII. 13. 


as a camp or two gn Burton hill a mile and half from Campden. 
Ark. 1467. not in Rudder, 

h Atk. Wotley, 

with being a zealous ſtickler for preſpyterianiſm, and | having been prevailed on 
Common Prayer, was ſtricken with ſickneſs and died. His epitaph, compoſed by a ciedible j erſon ot great probity, 


Henry 


The font handſomely adorned. with 
imboſſed work in ſtone was chipt away to make 
room for a pew for one Rowland Smith, church - 
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prong 


Saintbwy. 


Ebburton. 


175 Weſton, 


Hayle: 0 


D 9 :B 
Lcury Hickes, vicar here and rector of Stretton, 
ob 1708. 
Baptiſt lord Hickes viſcount G 1629. | 
Elizabeth viſcounteſs Campden, his deare conſort, 
born of the family of the Mays, lived his wife in all 
peace and contentment 45 years, leaving iſſue by 


her ſaid lord and huſband two daughters Juliana 
married to Edward lord Noel now viſcount Campden, 


and Maria married to Charles Moriſon knight and 


baronet. 

Lady Anne Noel, daughter of the earl of — 
bigh 1636. 

Lady Penelope Noel 1623. 

Lord and lady Noel 1642. 1664. This monument 


is ſaid by thoſe who remember its erection to have 


coſt C. 1000. 

John Barker 1480. 
Charles Taylor 1719 k.“ 

Among the benefactors to the church and poor 
is Mr. John Ballard, phyſician of Weſton ſub edge as 
by the inſcription on his tomb 1678; he was elder 
brother to George Ballard's grandfather Thomas. 

Mr. Robert Dover, attorney, who lived at Barton 


on the Heath in Warwickſhire in the reign of James 
I. and became a very popular man by his hoſpitality 
and generoſity, inſtituted an annual meeting for the 


practice of all manly exerciſes, with prizes for ſuch 


as excelled therein, and conducted them himſelf in 
| Perſon habited in a ſuit of his Majeſty's old cloaths. 
They were reſorted to by the nobility and gentry for 


60 miles round, and continued for 40 years, even, ſays 


Wood i, © till the raſcally rebellion was begun by the 
« preſbyterians.” Theſe exerciſes and their patron 


are the ſubject of a ſmall collection of verſes intituled, 
© Annalia Dubrenſia,” 1636, by ſome of the prin- 


cipal poets of the age; and there is ſtill a meeting of 
| young people upon Dover's hill about a mile from 


Campden every Thurſday in Whitſon week w. 


higher up on the top of the hill inclofing near 60 
acres in Weſt Cleyus parith. Theſe are both aſcribed 
to the Danes, the former place being called in 
Domeſday Suineberie *. 


Beyond Campden on a riſing ground is Ebburton, 
where lord chancellor Forteſcue is buried. The date 
of his birth is as undetermined as that of his death, 
and his monument was not erected till 1677. He 
was taken at the battle of Tewkeſbury, but diſ-_ 
charged, and attainted *. 


Weſton is an inconſiderable village. Camden bien 


fir Ralph Sheldon's houſe here by; miſtake for 


Weſton in Warwickfhire®., 


and finiſhed 1251, at the expence of 10,000 marks, a 
noble Ciſtertian abbey, valued at J. 357. per annum 4, 


The founder, his wife and ſon were buried inits church, 
Which is entirely down. The king of England and 


k Mr. George Baltard's account of Campden church, 1731. Read by Dr. Morell November 21, 1771, at the Society of Amiquares 

by Mr. Talbot, vicar of Keinton c. Warwick, who recommended ard | 
the ;1eftdent of Magdalen college, Oxford, who made him OS of the eight clerks there, and he was afterwards one of the univetht7 
bea.iles. He left large collections behind bim, but publiſhed only lives of illuſtrious ladies, of which I have the original MS. 


George Ballard was a woman's taylor at Campden, afſifte 


| Ath. Ox. Il. 812. 


m Rudder, 319. It may be doubted whether this laſt is a remain of Dover's or a Druidical 8 


a R. 635. 823. 0 G. Tan, Bib. Brit. Biog. Brit. * e before, p « 34+ 

» G. R. 810, See Dugd. Warw. 448. 1 Tan. 149. Lel. V | built, 
r A Bodickin MS. cited by Salmon. Herts (Aſhridge) ſays he was removed to Hereford near Candle $ Row which he had bu: 
* R. 486. Deſcription ot it at the end of — Abbas, p. 74 751. | R. 769. 


KR. 687. * Tan. B. B. 


| 49 
Y Lel. IV. 170. VIII. 74. b. 109. a» Holland 82 Sudeley — to Thomas Seymour of Sudley, admiral of England, attaiot | 


t. Edw. VI. and then to Bruges, 
p K. 719. 


the abbot's houſe, a ruined tenement formerly the ſeat 


family ſear at Todington in this county“, to which the 1 


printed *. 


„his. Part of the windows of this caſtel were 


* pittye. The Tracies of Todington were ſet up by 


 Sudeley t. Henry VI. and ſold this caſtle to Edward 
In Saintbury pariſh two miles weſt from hence is 


2 camp called Caſtle bank above the church. It ſeems 
to have been dependant on another very large one 


44 fortreſs or caſtle right againſt the ſouth fide of St. 
Richard earl of Cornwall, &c. began at Hayles 1246 | 


N J. 
his whole court aſſiſted at its conſecration, In y; 
mitred abbey was kept a a famous relique, a particl; of 
Chriſt's blood, which liquefied only to true Penitent, 
the truth was, ſome blood was kept i in a cryſtal vaſe, of 
which one ſide was thinner than the other, and this 
was turned towards the penitent when he had Paid ſuf. 
ficiently for it. All that remains of this houſe js the 
north-welt ſide and the ſhell of the other three ſides of 
the cloiſter, an antient inn till retaining its uſe, and 


of lord viſcount Tracy of Ireland, who has a noble 


painted glaſs and chimney-piece were removed and are 
ſtill remaining. Alexander could not be educated 
in this houſe, for he died 1245, the year hefore ; it 
was founded", Some therefore derive him fron 
Hales Owen abbey; Shropſhire, not conſidering that 
he might be a native of this town, He was chan- 
cellor and archdeacon of Paris, where he died and 
was buried, Moſt of his theological worte are. 


The caſtle of Sudeley is about half A mile 10 du 
ts Winchecomb: Boteler, lord Sudeley, made it 2 
6 fundamentis. He was a famous man of war in 
cc Henry V. and Henry VI's days, and was an ad- 
« miral on ſea, whereupon it was ſuppoſed and 
« ſpoken that it was builded partly ex ſpolits Gall. 
© rum, and ſome ſpeak of a towre in it called Pa. 
te mare's tower, that ſhould be made of a ranſome of 


te glaſed with rownde beralls. Lord Sudeley ſold 
© this caſtle to Edward IV. Henry VII. gave it to 
© his uncle Jaſper duke of Bedford, or permitted him 
c to have the uſe of it. Now it goeth to ruine, more 


“landes given them by the Botelers?.” Ralph ! 
Boteler, lord treaſurer of England, was created baron 


IV. for fear of confiſcation. Sir John Bruges was 
created baron Chandos of Sudeley by queen Mary 
1554, with grant of this caſtle and manor, Several 
of this family, and queen Catherine Parr, are buried 
in this church, which with the caſtle was ruined in 
the civil wars, and only one aile remaining *. George 
lord Chandos having no heir male gave the manor 
to his wife Jane, daughter of John earl of Rivers, 
who married George Pitt, eſq. of Stratfield Say, whoſe 
ſon George is now baron Rivers 1776. 

«© The towne of Wincheleſcombe ſtandith from a 2 
4 little valley by eaſt, and ſo riſeth ſoftely in length 
« of one principal ſtreet into the weſt, The towne 
« of certain as it appeareth in divers places, and eſpe- 
0 cially towards Sudeley was walled. There was 2 


« Peter's. The pariſh church called of later days 
« (as appereth by writings in Winchecombe abbey) 
« Foy cafile, now a place where a few poor houſes Þ 
« be gardens. I think that the old buildings of it } 
« falling into ruine and ivy growing in the walles 
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GLOCES T 
« of it cauſed it to be called by that name. The 
« ]aſt prior told me he had heard there was a fort 
« or caſtle about the eaſt north-eaſt part of the 
4 town, Kenulphus, king of the Mercians, had a 
« palace here, and firſt builded the famous abbey; and 
„dedicated it with a glorious ſolemnity. There 
« were buried in its church Kenulphus and Kenelm, 
father and ſon, both kings of Mercia; and in St. 
« Nicholas chapel at the eaſt end ſeveral of the 
« Botelers of Sudeley. St. Nicholas church ſtood in 
« the eaſt part of the towne. A pariſh church was 
« made by abbot William t. Henry VI: at the weſt end 


u of the abbey, where had been a chapel of St. Pan- 


« crace, There was once an hoſpital in the town *.” 
T bs very {cite of theſe buildings is levelled and ploughed 
upb. The manor belongs to lord Rivers®, Offa be- 
gan a nunnery here 787. Kenulf founded it for monks 
198, and Oſwald biſhop of Worceſter retormed it 985. 


It was valued at C. 7 59. per unnumd, and was a mitred 
abbey. The inhabitants made planting of tobaeco their 


chief buſineſs, which turned to good account till 
being reſtrained 12 Charles I. they decayed gradually 
and are now in general poor. This neighbourhood 
was formerly reckoned a county or ſherifdom by 
itſelf, as we find in an antient MS. of the church of 
Worceſter. *© Edric ſurnamed Streon, i. e. the 
« Acquirer Adquiſitor] when under Ethelred, and 
for ſome time after under Canute, he preſided and 
« reigned as viceroy over all England, joined the 
« ſherifdom of Winchelcombe, which was entire 
within itſelf to the county of Gloceſter f.“ 

On the Chilt, a brook that falls into the Severn, 
=. ſouth-weſt of Winchelcomb, is Cheltenham, a market 


town, with a handſome church, an hoſpital and free- 


ſchool, and the only medicinal water in the county, 
firſt taken notice of 1740 by Dr. Short, who prefers 
It to all of its kind in England: 


| Anthony's fire, and inflammation of the eyes b. 


At Cleeve or Biſhops Cleeve, four miles from Chel- 


tenham, on the edge of Cleeve cloud hill, is a large 
double intrenchment called the Camps, 350 yards in 
length in form of a creſcent, and inacceſſible except 
in front'. Upon ſome plain ground at a ſmall 
thitance below the edge of the hill, which on this 
hde forms a natural barrier to the encampment, is a 


large, nearly cubic, hewn ſtone, with a rude in- 


ſeription nearly in the middle of the upper ſide. 
On the ſame ſide, and ſeemingly not long fince, has 


been cut with a tool in Roman characters, Huddle- 
fan's Table, 


to Cheltenham relative either to the encampment 


or the ſtone, was, that the trenches were thrown up 


n the time of Oliver Cromwell i. Upon Nottingham 


bill in Got herington hamlet about a mile from the former, 


ue very conſiderable lines of fortifications, and between 


theſe two are ſour large barrows, in one of which were 
Theſe are 


ound great quantities of human bones. 
luppoſed Saxon works k. 


Brimpsfield had a market and fair obtaliied for it 
'y Lionel duke of Clarence. Here was an alien 
ory cell to Fountenay in Normandy, and a caſtle, 


R. 447. 579. 


© town. 


It is of a purging 
quality and good for the gravel, ſcorbutic caſes, St. 


All the information that was obtained 
a a village a ſmall diſtance from hence in the road 


ec there. 


: '% if the Lewis _ if like Studfall on the ſouth ſide of Aldborough in Yorkſhire, 


ERSHIRE 


both gone l. John Gifford lord or this place, 


founded Gloteſtet hall at Oxford t. Edward I. for the 


monks of Gloceſter n. 
Lemington belongs now to the Juxons, of the ſame 
family with William archbiſhop of Canterbury n. 
Stow in the wold, a market town, of which tis ſaid 
they have but one element, air, there being neither 
wobd, water, nor common found near it. It had an 
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Lemington. 


Stow in the 
wold. 


hoſpital founded by Ailmer earl of Cornwall 10 10, 


valued at J. 25. 45, and has an almſhouſe, freefchool, 


and multitude of poor. Here March 21, 1645; the. 


kings forces were routed by the ratfiement's mw 
At Winruſh three miles hence are fome intrench- 
ments and barrows %, South of Sherborne is a round 
camp called Winderidge the works double: 160 
_ diameter: on the ſouth and eaſt ploughed 
: the area f& acres: by the figure it ſeems Da- 
ni ', At Lower Slaughter was found on a manor of 
the late general Whitmbre's by the Foſs way, the 
figure of Pallas [Pl. XIV. fig. 8.] ſhewn to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries 1770. 
The Foſs paſſes next within a quarter of a mile 
of Bourton (ih records Burghton) which by the name 
and foundations of Houſes diſcoverable after rains 


| ſeems to have been antlently inbre populous , and a 
large ſquare camp of 60 atres; now divided into 20 


fields, is ſtill to be ſeen here. At à gap in the north- 
eaſt fide is held twice a year a court-leet for the li- 


berty of Salemaneſbury, the antient name of a hun- 
dred now included in Slaughter. 


Roman coins have 
been found in it, and a gold ring with a Roman ſol- 


dier on it. A paved 1 was | found, and hu- 


man bones *, 

Northlache © a market town t, a praty uplandiſche 
Northlech water commith from north and 
* ſouth ”.” It had once a good clothing trade, now 


Winruſh; 
Lower 
Slaughter, 


Bourtons 


Northleach. 


entirely gone, and rhe wool market ruined through! 


want of water. It his a good grammar: ſchool 


founded by Hugh Weſtwood, eſq. which was ſettled 
on Queen's college, Oxford, by a decree in chancery 


4 James I.* In the hamlet of Eaftington in this 


— ls an exceeding large camp, double trencht, 


called Norbury, 8 50 pace lotig and 473 broad. It 
is now a corn field much defaced, and not far from 
it to the weſt is a barrowy. Aubrey puts this in 


Farmington, and calls it one of the biggeſt Roman 


camps in England, 473 paces by 8 50. The ports 
very intire. A ſingle work not very high eſpecially 
in ſome places. A little to the weſt a barrow. The 
hill ſteep on the north and ſouth er: a fine fring 
riſes on the ſouth ſide. 

« Cireceftre, corruptly for ae peradventure 
ce of Ptolemy called Coriminum | Corinium] ſtandith 
« in a botom upon the river of Churne, The cum- 


« pace of the old wall, cus pauca adbuc extant veſ- 


* tigia, was nere hand two miles. A broken inſcrip- 


« tion of which one ſcantly lette red told me he 


8 


ce might perceive Pont Max. was found in the ruin of 


« an old tower; divers namiſmata found frequently 
In the middes of the old town in a medow 
c was found a flore de teſſellis verſicoloribus. In the 


ee“ ſouth-weſt fide of the wall be lykelyhod hath been 


« acaſte}*; the hills and ditches ſtill remain, and therein 


Tel. IV. 169. VIII. 108. d R. 827. | 
bb, r 4 Tan. 141. | 
4 Genitor, See Lye' Dj a. G. R. 324. 2 R. 3355 Short's Hiſt, of Min. Waters, 
k R, 76 i e 
1 309. Gent. Mag. 1779, p- 471. ; | . 
: (3. B. 1 72 Tan. 148. R. 309. 310. m 8. R. ib. * G. R. 923. 
Lel. V. 2. D Tan. 145. R. 7 9 13 G, R. 830. 
| Aub, Mon, Brit. $ R, 303. * Ib. II. 21. * G. Mag. Brit. 801. 
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% Here was afore the Conqueſt a fair and riche col- 


© have been found large human bones and ſepulcres ex 
tc ſecto lapide z in one a round leaden veſſel with aſhes 


« and bones. Sum ſay that it was the place wher 
&« ſege was laid to the town, and not far thens is a 


_ « ſtepe round bery like a wind myl hille extra muros 


% called Griſnundes tower for Gurmundes as they ſay. 
« More than three parts of the town are now me- 
« dow ground. The fourth part is yet wel inhabited, 
&« having one pariſh chirch very richly wrought, and 
te an abbay of blak chanons fundatore Henrico I. But 
& there afore was a great church of prebendaries. 
« In the body of the chirche in a ſepulchre crofſe of 
© white marble is this inſcription : | 


Hic jacet Rembaldus preſbyter quondam hujus eccleſie 
decantts — | 
Et tempore Edwardi regis Anglie cancellarius . 


« lege of prebendarics, but of what Saxon's foundation 
« no man can tell. Henry I. made this college an 
e abbey of chanons regulares. Rumbaldus, chaun- 


e cellar to king Edward the Confeſſor, was dene of 
this houſe, and buried in the body of the church, 


« as appereth by the epitaph on his tomb. The eaſt 
* part ſheweth to be very old work: the welt part is 
« but new to ſpeak of. King Richard I. gave to. Ci- 
« renceſter the cortes and perquiſites of 7 hundreds 
ce thereabouts yn Gloceſterſhire®.” Theſe hundreds 
have been ſince veſted in fir Robert Atkyns, knight 
of the Bath, lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
but are now in diſpute between earl Bathurſt and Mr. 
Chamberlayn . Ther lye two noble men of St. 


* Amandes buried within the presbytire of the abbey 
„ church. The body is all new work, to which 


«© Ruthal biſhop of Dureſme, borne and brought up in 


„ Cirenceſter, promiſed much, but prevented by death 


« gave nothing. Cirenceſtre is yn Coteſwold, and 


c hath the moſt celebrate market in all thoſe quar- 


« ters c. The abbey was valued at C. 105.“ Its two 
es {till remain. 8 Scart F1 
Cirenceſter ſtands on the great Roman road to 


| Glouceſter at the interſeftion of the Foſſe. Ptolemy 


and Ravennas call it Corintum, and Antoninus 


DuRoconoviuM, q. d. the Water of Churn, The 


Britans called it Caer Ceri, or Cori, Another Roman 
road runs hence to Cricklade, Stratton St, Mar- 


garet, Badon, and Newbury. The Lewes, or 


Leauſes grounds, a garden, part of the abbey ground 


in the tything of Cheſterton, is ſuppoſed to have 


been the prætorium, from the Britiſh Llys a palace. 
In 1731, as ſome men were ploughing up a large 


| garden ground at Cirenceſter, the horſes ran away 
with the plough a conſiderable diſtance, When the 


ploughmen overtook them they found ſticking to the 
ploughſhare a curious braſs or copper image about 
15 inches high: the hair of it nicely curled, part- 
ing upon the top of the head, falling down with an 
eaſy, flow upon the ſhoulders, and a curled lock 
upon its brow. The face is juvenile, plump, full 


cheeked, large eyes, the eye · balls of ſilver, with two 


ſmall holes in the middle, wherein it is probable were 


formerly ſet two beads or bright ſtones. The body 
is well-proportioned, but rather fleſhy like that of a 


well grown boy; one of the feet had ſtood flat, the 


other, which is the left, juſt reſted on the toes, and 


Lel. V. 65. 


d Ib. II. 245 25. 
4 Tan, 144. | 14.45, 


f Extract of a letter from fir John Clerk to Mr, Roger Gale, March 4, 17 31-2. 
x Letter from Mr. Price of the Bodleian Library, dated Cirenceſter, Sept. 5, 1767. 
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head, and ſtretched a little forward; the left hand i; 


the plough which turned up the image, and ſcratched 


parts of tle ſtatue . 


both by their bottoms appears to have been torn fron 
ſome pedeſtal. The right hand is elevated towards the 


occupat! 
14, fup] 
high, . 
Fragmer 
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ciety of 
renceſter 
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Near 


almoſt in a right line with the other, but a good deal 
below it; and by their poſition ſomething like a hoy 
or ſpear ſeems to have paſſed through them, which j; 
confirmed by the appearance of ſomething broke gf 
both above and below each hand as it had graſped it, 
It weighed eleven pounds. 

This image was afterwards brought up to London, 
where Mr. Gale ſaw it. It had a ſmall pin-hole in each 
ſhoulder, where it might have had a pair of wings 


fixed, from which and the preceding deſeription of it 9 ſcription: 
it appears to have been a Cupid or Genius. It is now them {ca 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Maſter of Cirenceſter, in | a ſmall 

whoſe ground, part of the abbey ſcite, called the Buſh, cl 
| Lewſes, vulgarly pronounced Leawſes and derived and vis 
from a Saxon word of a kindred ſound, ſignifying feet high 


paſtures, it was found. Theſe grounds are part of the 
abbey eſtate within the walls of the antient Corinium, 
and were at that time in the occupation of Mr. 
Richard Biſhop, one of the moſt eminent ſeedſmen 
in the kingdom. His ſervants were ploughing this 
piece of land to a greater depth than is uſual in agri- 
culture in order to prepare it for garden ſeeds. 
Bourton among others was levelling the ground after 


Anothe 
Wotermor 
placed 1n 
houſe, 1 


it in ſome part of the arms. He was the firſt who | relief, an 


ſpied it, and took immediate poſſeſſion of it, and 
entertaining a notion that it was a great curioſity, 
carried it for a ſhow about the country, and up to 
London, where Mr. Maſter took it from him; but 
as he ſays with a promiſe that in caſe he ſhould fell it 
for a conſiderable ſum he would allow him about 
L. 20. He was informed that the gentleman was of- 
fered for it . 150. The poor fellow being perſuaded 
that the pupils of the eyes which were miſſing were 
certainly diamonds took infinite pains in riddling the 
earth with a ſieve, but without diſcovering any other 
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There was nothing remarkable in or near the ſpot, 
though in theſe grounds and other places near Cir 
renceſter teſſelated pavements, Roman coins, and 
other antiquities have frequently been found 5. 
Dr. Stukeley, Itin. I. 62, 63, gives ſome account 
of the place where this ſtatue was found, which Mr. 
Baſire has juſt engraved for the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Mr. Batteley has a figure very like it; alſo | 
count Caylus: from Niſmes, * 
Here in 1683 was found an hypocauſt 50 by 40 
and 4 or 6 feet high with near 100 brick pillars, 
Large vaults of brick as for baths were found in At- 
kyns's time. Ele 


7 biken | the Ant 

Dr. Stukeley was told of ſhafts of pillars 6 feet | ban r. 
long, baſes ſtrongly cramped with iron, and capitals: | 3 beet and 
ſome of which are now in Mr. Buſh's garden here. ax. _ 
Lord Bathurſt cauſed a plot of ground to be opened 4 Ret 
where were many ſubterraneous vaults of ſtrong terras = 1 Tet called 
ſupported by pillars of Roman brick in three or four 8 dug | 


rows, probably the floor of a bath. There were t? ll i, name f 
teſſelated pavements opened there, and near 20” laps of r 
Roman coins braſs and filyer found, with a denaris o' 
Auguſtus m. 1 

In the ſummer of 1780 was again diſcovered in 
the ſame garden grounds called the Lewis, in the. 1 


8 


R. 354. | - a | 1 
R. 343. Horll, 369. 468, 492. 504. : 


101 A nt. goc. Min. 


* R. 346. | Alk. 330. a 5 
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occupation of Mr. Maſter, a hypocauſt, 27 feet by 
14 ſupported by 26 brick pillars, 3 teet two inches 


Fragments of pottery, a few bones, two or three 
coins ſaid to be Roman, and a few aſhes were found 
on the ſpot”. „ 

Mr. Bowles of the Bodleian library, ſhewed the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries 1723-4, 2 gold ring found at Ci- 
enceſter that ſummer, on opening ſome Roman 
foundations in the Lewis gardens: it had a ſmall em- 
dolsment with a kind of ſculpture like a crols. 

Near this town have been found two Roman in- 
(+ {criptions making part of a ſepulchral vault, one of 
them ſcaled off by the froſt, the other is now with 
; ſmall uninſcribed altar in the garden of Thomas 


feet high . e 
IVLIAE CASTAE 
CONIVGI VIX. 
© ANN. XXXIII. 


Another ſtone dug up about 14 years ſince on 
Wotermore common juſt without the city wall, is now 
placed in a building in the garden at Seddington 
houſe, It has a pediment with a. creſcent in low 
relief, and the following inſcription: | 


„ 
P. VICANAE 
„ E, VITALIS 
CONIVX. 4 5 
An urn with aſhes and burnt bones lay by it. A 
green glaſs with the ſame contents was found in a 
hollow ſtone covered with a flat one in a piece of 
ground about 20 feet ſquare, incloſed with a ſtone 


N 


ger it. About the ſame time a large ſtone coffin 
bury, not a quarter of a mile from the town. A ſke- 
leton lay in it with the ſcull between the legs, and a 
word. on the right ſide of it. On the eaſt ſide of the 
town lies Torbarrow bill”, a tumulus which Mr. 
Rudder thinks is the hill ſaid to ſtand in Colton's field 


covery 1685 of a lamp and ſtatue like the Roſicru- 
lan ſtory in the Spectator, No 379, in a hill which 
preſently after ſunk in, and buried all the curioſities 5. 
\ teſſelated pavement was found in. a garden in Dyer 
lreet, another in a cellar at Mr. Cripps's, and a third 
few years ago under the ſhambles at the Boothall. 
The coins that have been found have been chiefly 


Roman roads meet here: the F oſs, the Ermine 
lreet, and the Ikenild way: ſquare ſtones with PONT. 
AX. rings, ſeals, &c. have been found in great 
bundance. A place without the walls on the ſouth- 
teſt called the Querns, where monumental ſtones have 
den qug up, is ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukeley to take 
4 name from Kairns. Mr. Rudder ſuppoſes them 
aps of rubbiſh of ſtone quarries. In this place is 
u elliptical area called the Bull ring, 63 yards by 
ald. | 

" Dr. Stukeley Starbery, 


* Stuk. It. I. 63. 
© Ib. 345. 349. 
K 349 


18. Lel. II. 25, 351. 
| © Holland, R. 398. 


vigh, 7 inches and 4 ſquare, and 15 inches aſunder. 


Baſh, eſq; of this place ®, with a Corinthian capital 
and part of a pillar, which muſt have been twelve 


Wall below the ground with a corner arch turned 


vas dug up on the fide of the road leading to Tet- 


tear Cirenceſter, of which a ſtrange ſtory is told of a 


the Antonines, Diocleſian, and Conſtantine. Three 


E R S H I R F. 


46, ſurrounded by a mound of earth 20 feet high 
ſloped inwards, aud having two entrances on the eaſt 
and weſt, and a third on che north between two 
ſtone walls about 30 inches as under. This may 


have been an amphitheatre *. 


Garmond is miſtaken for Godrum the Daniſh chief- 
tain. baptized by Alfred, who came with his army 
A. D. 879, from Chippenham to Cirenceſter, 
Canute called a council here 1020, at which Ethel- 
wold was outlawed. e . 

The caſtle was deſtroyed by Stephen, and again, by 
Henry III. Here have been three pariſh churches, 
St. Cecilia, St. Lawrence, and St. John x; the firſt is a 
private houſe, the ſecond an hoſpital for poor women, 


the third alone remains a very fair one, and is the 


preſent pariſh church, having five chapels, whereof 
St. Mary's was very conſiderable, and of its perquiſites 
a large account may be feen among Dugdale's MSS. 
at Oxford. The .arms of Ruthal impaling the ſee 


of Durham are ſtill to be ſeen in it, though Leland 


ſays he died before he could carry into execution his 


intention of rebuilding it, but bis aunt Alice Avening 
gave 100 marks to the porch, and his other relations 
alſo contributed 7, 
ſmall figures of ſaints and fathers; but the portrait of 
Richard duke of York, ear] of Cambridge, is de- 


In the painted windows are 


faced, Henry IV. granted large privileges to this 


town for their taking the conſpirators mentioned by 


Mr. Camden, but they were cancelled 37 Elizabeth, 


and Mr. Rudder ſays here was ſhed the firſt blood at the 


Revolution a. Henry I. founded St. John's hoſpital: 
here are two others and two alinſhouſes *. by 

Adjoining to this town is the ſeat of lord Ba- 
thurſt, formerly lord Danby's *, with exrenfive and 
beautiful woods. eee 
Near the ſource of the Chur is Coberley, a ſeat of 
a branch of the Berkeleys which matched with an 
heir of Chandos, and ſo came hereditarily to the 


5 Bruges progenitors of lord Chandos ©. * Corp Berke- 


& ley, ſhortely caulled 
Flvanb 2: | 

Chedworth ſeven miles north from Cirenceſter, and 
two on the north-weſt ſide of the Foſs, gives title of 
baron to Henry Frederick Howe, third of that title, 
and lord of this manor, whoſe father was ſo created 
1741. John Chedworth, biſhop of Lincoln 1471, 


Cowberley, wher Mr. Bridges 


is ſuppoſed ro have been a native of this place. 
About 1760 a perſon ſinking a ditch at Le/tercomb 


bottom in this pariſh diſcovered a Roman hy pocauſt, 
the brick floor ſupported by brick pillars alternately 


round and ſquare about g or 10 inches diameter. All 


the bricks were marked ARVI in capitals, two inches 


long. There was a ſpring and a ciſtern and many 
other things which the finder could give no account 


of. On the hill, a little above the bath, is a large 
tumulus which had a huge rough ſtone ſet upright, 
which being lately removed expoſed great quantities 
of human bones lying near the top of the barrow, *. 

Aubrey places a camp on Birdlip hill between 
Cirenceſter and Gloceſter. | 

There is a large camp in North Cerney, and fifty 
years ago a glaſs urn full of bones and aſhes was dug 
up in Calmſden field there f. 


R. 46. 4 lb. 347. 


l where he ſays was found a gold coin of Julian. At the end of the town in the way 10 Cricklade an antient 
rampire leading to the river Churne, whence the town takes its name. 


+ anvers is Called Gri/mund's tower : near it a camp called Tarbary. Aub. Mon. Brit, 1 
a HWY * Aﬀer, ed. Wiſe 35. Holland. 


* Lel. VI. 77. 
40 


The mount in the garden of the great houſe built by ſit 


= R. 351. 
* Tan. 146. 151, 3 
* R. 331. f Ib. 325. 
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Cotes. 


Radinarton. 


Fairford. 


8 


Rendcombe, 


0 


At Cotes in Coteſwold, three miles from Cirenceſter 
in Treꝛoſbury hamlet is a ſtrong camp called Trewſbury 


caſtle, probably Roman zs. There is another poſt one 


mile and half farther weſt at Rodmarton where in a 


field called Hocbery, a teflelated pavement was found 
1636 with coins of Antonine and Valentinian b. 


The head of Thame or Iſis poetically deſcribed 
by Mr. Camden is commonly reputed to be in the 


| pariſh of Cotes; but the well ſo called does not 


overflow in ſummer unleſs in very wet ſeaſons, and 
there is no conſtant ſtream in the place. Indeed if 
this were perennial it would not be the higheſt ſource 
of that river”. 4 
At Duntesborne Rous in Pinbury hamlet is a camp 
in a park k. | „ 13 
Eight miles from Cirenceſter is Fairford, a ſmall 
market town on the Coln, whoſe beautiful ſpacious 
church was built by John and Edmund Tame, who 
were buried in it 1500, and 1534. The beautiful 
painted windows were taken in a ſhip bound for 


| Rome. They are in number 28 deſigned by Albert 
Durer, and repreſent the N. T. hiſtory with the 


apoſtles, evangeliſts, and prophets; in the clereſtory 
windows martyrs and fathers, the 12 preſervers and 


12 perſecutors of the church: in the eaſt window 
the paſſion, in the north-weſt the laſt judgement ; in 
the ſouth-weſt David and the death of Saul and the 


Amalakite; the north-weſt Solomon's judgement. 
John Tame purchaſed this manor of Fairford of 
the crown, to which Anne, widow of Richard Ne- 
vil earl of Warwick had conveyed it!: and here 
was a houſe on the north ſide of the church called 


© Warwick court, but a neater has been ſince built at ſome 


diſtance "7. The coheireſſes and ſiſters of Edmund, 
and grandaughters of John Tame, held the eſtate, 


which now belongs to Mrs. Lambe, who has a good 
- houſe and park here. Here is a freeſchool founded 


1738. In the adjoining fields are two barrows u. 
Sir Edmund Tame is faid to have built Rendcombe 
church, his arms being in the chancel window: and 


on the lock of the door is the inſcription, Pl. 


XIV. fig. 10. Here fir John Guiſe built a pleaſant 
ſeat v. . 
Lechlade, in Leland's time © a praty old village with 


x R. 392. 


1 4 n Ib. 631. from the Pariſh Regiſter. i R. 48. 392. * Ib, 424. 
on o 22, 443. : , , b 17 G. a 

m R. 442. | . N. 621. | | „ Lel. II. 22. 

Tan. 120. R. 518. 4 R. 519. Aubr. MS. G. MS. n. Gale. 


M. Weltm, ſub annis. Dugd, Bar. J. r. 


Vorke, who purchaſed it, and was fo created 1733 


the Britans by treachery he broke from them with 
great ſlaughter of the enemy: and A. D. 489 he took 


E - 2, 
« a ſtone ſpire to the church®,” now a ſmall marks 
town, takes its name from the river Leche, which here 
falls into the Thames, and /ade from ladean to unload 
as Somner, (Gloſs. ad vocem), or rather lade, a lode Z 
channel, as Lye, though the monkiſh writers, tg ſup- 
port their conceit of a Latin univerſity having been 
here (as a Greek one at Crecklade or Greeklade), would 
fain have it written Latinlade. The Thames is here 
navigable for barges of 40 or 50 tons. To this yi. 
carage Lawrence Bathurſt, eſq; impropriator, gate 
the whole rectory impropriate, valued at f. 240. ot 
300. per annum, by will, dated Sept. 10, 1690, 
It formerly belonged to the priory and hoſpital 
founded here t. Henry III. converted into a chantry 


by Edward IV. : The manor now belongs to fu 
Jacob Wheate, bart. 4 | 


The Churn leaving Cirenceſter runs by Latton, U 
where a teſſelated pavement was found 1670, 
At Bibury, on the Colne have been found many Bi 
Roman remains, teflelated pavements, baths, &c, * 
Hardwicke gave title of baron and earl to fir Philip Ht 


and 1754, in which he was ſucceeded 1764 by his 
ſon Philip ſecond and preſent earl. | 

One Eldol is ſaid to have been earl of Glouceſter, ky 
A. D. 461, when the Saxons attempting to ſurprize 


Hengiſt priſoner, and put him to death with his own 
hand. Suane, ſon of earl Godwin, had this earl- 
dom, with others in the 11th century v. Then fol. 
low all the reſt as recited by Mr. Camden. Henry, 
21 ſon of Charles I. born 1640, was created duke of 
Glouceſter and earl of Cambridge, 13 Charles I. and 
died unmarried 1660, and was buried in Weſtminſter |} 
abbey. The title was next conferred on Milliam fon 
of queen Anne and prince George of Denmark, who | 
died immaturely in the midſt of thoſe flattering ex- 
pectations which this nation had formed from his ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments and amiable diſpoſition 
in his 11th year 1700. It is now enjoyed by his 
preſent majeſty's ſecond brother Henry, ſo created | 
1764, Who has one ſon prince William Frederick, 
born at Rome Jan. 15, 1776. | 
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Allium oleruceum. Wild Garlick, with an herba- 
ceous ſtriated flower ; in meadows near Br iftol 
plentifully. 

Althza officinalis. Marſh Mallow ; in "a marſhes : 

in the pariſh of Thornbury. 

Anethum fæniculum. Finckle or Fennel; on St. 
Vincent's rock. 

Arabis firifta. Rough Wall Creſs; on of, vincent i 
rock. 

Aſparagus efficinalis. Sparagus or r Sperage ; 3 0 Ap- 

|  pleton meadow, about two miles from Briſtol, in 
the meadows below. Cook's folly, and in thoſe in 
the pariſh of Thornbury. 
Aſplenium Adiantum nigrum. Black Maidenbair; in 
| ſhady places, and in old walls: in the pariſh of 
Thornbury. | 
nn. Spleenwort or Miltwaſt; about 
St. Vincents rock, among the heaps of ſtones 
| plencifully, and on many walls about Briſtol. 

Ruta muraria. 

Rue or Tentwort; on walls about Briſtol. 

| Trichomanes. Common Maidenhair; on 


pariſh of Thornbury. 
Braflica muralis. 


Briſtol. 
Buxus ſempervirens. Box- tree; in week al hedges: 
at Boxwell in Coteſwold. 


Cardamine bellidifolia, Daiſy leaved Ladies. ſnock 3 
on St. Vincent's rock, and on a wall behind the 
old Hot-well houſe. | 

impatient. Impatient Ladies findck ; ; in 

moiſt places in the pariſh of Clifton. 
Carduus eriophorus. Wooly headed Thiſtle; in hilly 
meadous and paſtures of a chalky ſoil: about 
Briſtol plentifully. | 
Cochlearia Anglica. Engliſh or Common Scurvy 
graſs; on the banks of the Avon, between 
Briſtol and St. Vincent's rock. 


Cotyledon Umbilicus Veneris. Navelwort, Kidney- 


moiſt ſtoney places: 
Galanthus nivalis. 
Geranium rotundifolium, Round leaved Cranesbill ; 
on walls and roofs, and in paſtures of a n_- 
ſoil about Briſtol plentifully. 


m—— ſanguineum. Bloody Cranesbill, on St. 
Vincent's rock. 


aux maritima. Sea Milkwort or black 8 
in a meadow by Wapping, and in a rope-walk 
near the water in the pariſh of Clifton. 

Hypericum montanum, _ 


at Briſtol. 


on St. Vincent's 


St. Tohn's-wort ; 
J : rock. 


Hypnum criſpum. Curled Hypnum ; 
Laratera arborea. 
called Dinney three miles from King's road. 
Lepidium petræum. Mountain Dittander; on Sf. 


Rare Plants found 


White Maidenhair; Wall- 7 


old walls, and in ſtoney and ſhady places: in the | 


Wild an; on old walls: about 
Poly podium fragile. 


Potentilla verna. 


wort, or Wall Pennywort; on old walls and 


Suow- drop; in orchards frequent. 


| Trifolium ſtellatum. 


Veronica ſpicata. 


Sea Tree Mallow; on an iſland _ 
Ulva Lactuca. 
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in Glouceſterſhire. 


Vincent's rock near Goram's Chair, in the pariſh 
of Henbury, three miles from Briſtol, and on 
walls about Briftol, common. 
ruderale, Narrow-leaved Wild Crefs, or 
Dittander; in the rope - walk near the glaſs- 
| houſe in Limekiln-lane, 
Lichen barbatus. Bearded Liverwort; on branches 
of trees in the foreſt of Dean. 
deuſtus. Sooty Liverwort; on St. Vin- 
—— polyrhizos. Fibrous Liverwort; * 's rock, 
Lycoperdon Tuber. Truffles; in 2 woods plen- 
tifully. | 
Ononis inermis g repens. Creeping Reſtharrow; in 
the meadows beyond Sr. Vincent's rock under 
Cook's folly. 
Ophrys apifera. Bee Orchis; in iba road from the 
old hot well up the rocks to Clifton plentifully, 
and on the hill near the new hot well. : 
—— muſcifera. Fly Orchis; near the water-ſide 
below the new hot well- houſe, | 
— — ſpiralis. 
cent's rock. 


Phleum paniculatum. Branched Cat's tail eras; in 
meadows below King's Weſton near Briſtol. 


Pimpinella divica. Rock Parſley ; on Se. Vincent's 
| rock. 


Triple Ladies Traces ; on St. Vin. 


Brittle Polypody ; in @y l. | 
ney places: about Briſtol. I 


Spring Cinquefoil; on St. Vin- 
en eck. 


Ribes alpinum. Sweet lacs Currants ; ; near the 
hot well, Briftol. 

Rubia peregrina. Wild Madder ; 1 8 

Scilla autumnalis. Leſſer autum- Ln TY e 
nal Star Hyacinth; 7 


Sedum daſyphyllum. Round leaved Stone crop; on 
the walls about Clifton. 


— rupeſtre. St. Vincent's rock Stone crop; on 
St. Vincent's rock. - 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; on the rocks at 
Bechley going down to Af . and on St, Vin- 
cent's rock. 

Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's | beard; in 

the meadows beyond St. Vincent's rock under 
_ Cook's folly. 8 | 

Teaſel headed Trefoil ; in mea - 

dows and paſtures near the lea: near Briſtol 

pulentifully. 


Upright ſpiked Male Speedwell 


or Fluellin ; on the north brow of St. Fincent- s 
rock. 


Vicia lat hyroides y. Strangle Tare or Wild Verde 
on St. Vincent's rock. 


Viſcum album. White Miſſel or Miſſeltoe; on trees: 
in the pariſh of Thornbury. 


Layer; at low water mark on the 
ſouth fide of the hot well-houſe. | 
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HE county of Oxfordihire, Saxon Oxenpopd- 
rchype , commonly called Oxfordſhire, which 
| obſerved before made part of the territory of 
the Dobuni, is on the weſt, where it is broadeſt, 
divided by the river Iſis from Berkſhire ; bounded 
on the eaſt by Buckinghamſhire; on the north, 
here it ends as it were in a cone, by North- 
amptonſhire on one hand, and by Warwickſhire on 
the other. It is a fruitful rich county, the level 
parts diverſified with corn fields and meadows; the 
hills covered with woods; and it abounds not only 
with corn but all kinds of game, and is watered by 
rivers well ſtocked with fiſh. The Ie, afterwards 
called the Tamiſis b, makes a long courſe on the ſouth 
edge; the Cherwell, a ſmall river full of fiſh, after ſe- 
parating Oxford from Northamptonſhire, flows gently 
through the county, dividing it as it were into two 
equal parts. The Tame waters and fertilizes the eaſt 
part, till both theſe laſt rivers, together with the little 
ſtreams that fall into them, unite with the Iſis. 
The Iſis, after ſkirting Wiltſhire, on its entering this 
ix. county, paſſes under Rodcott bridge by Bablac, where 
Robert de Vere, that potent earl of Oxford, marquis 
of Dublin, and duke of Ireland, who, for the high 
favour in which he ſtood with king Richard II. was 
highly envied by the nobility, taught us by his example 
the weakneſs of power, as a certain writer ſays. For 
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counter, he was forced to throw himſelf into the river, 

and ſwim over it, and fo put a finiſhing hand to his 
fortune; for he ſoon after fled his country, and dicd 
in exile abroad. Of him the author of the marriage 
of Tame and Iſis has theſe lines: | | 


Hic Verus notiſſimus apro 

Dum dare terga negat virtus, & tendere contra 

Non fnit inviftae refrix prudentia mentis; 
Undique dum reſonat repetitis ictibus umbs, 

 Tinnituque frepit circa ſua tempora caſſis, 

. Se dedit in fluvium, fluvius lætatus & illo 

Thſpite, ſuſcepit ſalvum, ſalvumque remiſit. 


Here by his boar * diſtinguiſh'd noble Vere, 

His ſtout heart ſcorning flight, yet more ſevere. 
Diſcretion ruling in his haughty mind, 

The field reluctant to his foes reſign'd ; 

Repeated blows reſounding on his ſhield, 

His clattering helmet never made to yield, 

<p in the river plung d; the watry main 

With joy receiv'd, and ſafe return'd again. 

la the adjoining plain, which the Iſis frequently 


2 it is firſt increaſed by the little river 


: Oxnapoppporne. G. 


* J enced with Robert, t. Henry III. Dugd. Bar. I. 538. 
i 
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dax. Chron. p. 22. 
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| being here worſted by the nobility in a ſlight ren - 


nuſh, which coming from Cotteſwold, has on its 


Fn in the printed copy of his bittory which goes no Wwwer than Richard II. r 
» Chron, Ezonebam, Ethelu erd, Igneham. Flor. Worc. Ei naſtam. Hunt. 


„ libertatis Fri vilgium meats ony this car of my poiver 
7 i ; 4 


2 
* 


= 


banks Birford, Saxon Beoppond ©, where Cuthred' Burford: 


king of the Weſt Saxons, then tributary to the Mer- 


cians, unable any longer to bear the grievous ex- 
actions of their king Ethelbald, revolted from him, 
and defeated him, and took his ſtandard, in which 
hiſtorians ſay was painted a golden dragon. Theuce 
it paſſes by Minſter Lovell, antiently the ſcat of the Minſfer 
barons Lovell of Tichemarſb, wlio were deſcended 3 
from Lupellus a noble Norman, and long flouriſhed 'Lowl.. 
here, inriched by marriage with the wealthy hcirs 


of Tichemerſh, the lords Holiand, Deeyncourt, and. 


the viſcounts Beaumont. It ended, however, in 
Francis viſcount Lovel, chamberlain to Richard III. 
attainted by king Henry VII. and Mlain iii the battle 
at Stoke for the pretender Lambert. His ſiſter was 
Frideſwida, grandmother of Henry firſt baron Norris. 

The Windruſh next waſhes ]Vhitney, an antient town, „ Litney, 


before the Norman conqueſt Belonging to the biſhops 


of Wincheſter; near which lies Coges, the head of the Ch 
barony of Ar/ic, whoſe lords, deſcended from the fa- Barons 
mily of the earls of Oxford, have been extinct theſe Ae. 
many years“. Near this is the extenſive foreſt of 
Wichewood, formerly more extenſive. For “ king, 


Richard III. diſafforeſted the large foreſt of Wiche- 


« wood between Woodſtocke and Brightſtow, which 

« Edward IV. kad taken into the foreſt,” according 

to J. Roſs of Warwick. The Ifis having received + 
the Windruſh flows on to Einſbam, Saxon Eiznerham?, E. Aan. 
antiently a royal vill, among very pleaſant meadows. 

It was firſt taken from the Britans on their defeat by 
Cuthwulf the Saxons, and embelliſhed with a mos 

naſtery by a nobleman named Ethelmar. His foun- 

dation was confirmed by Ethelred king of England, 

A. D. 1005, who (in the words of the original) 

« ſigned the privilege of liberty * with the ſign of 

© the holy croſs.” The houſe has been ſince turned 


into a private one, and belongs to the carl of Derby. 
Below this falls into the Iſis the little river Evenlode Evenlode t. 


from Cotteſwold, after Jeaving on the edge of the 


county, not far from its bank an antient monument, 


a number of huge ſtones placed in a circle, called 

by the vulgar Roll-rich-Aones, and fancied to have Fei 
been once men, changed by a ſtrange - metamorphoſis * Ty 
into ſtones. They are ſhapeleſs, unequal, and by 

length of time much eaten and conſumed, The 

higheſt of them ſtanding out of the circle and facing 

the eaſt is called the King, becauſe they fancy if 

that had once ſcen Long Compton, a village a 

few paces below it, it would have been king of 
England. Five others adjoining are ſaid to have 

been knights, and the reſt common ſoldiers. The 

view of this monument is hete annexed. *1 ant apt E. Xv. i +: 
to think it a memorial of ſome victory, perhaps 


'* A boar is the cognlzance of the Vere family. 
ew | > Sec this contuted in the additions to Wil hire, p. 955 
« T. ond. Sax*n Chronicle, p. 57. Beertiſord. Flor. Wor, BHeorford, Math. Weſt, | 


in his lives of the exrls of Warwick; 
Zenaſbam. 


or this privilege in geueral. See Mon. Ang, I. 259. 


D erected 


236. 


FF 
erected by Rollo the Dane, ho afterwatds obtained 


the ſovereignty in Normandy. For at the time he ra- 
vaged England with his Danes and Normans, we find the 


Danes engaged the Saxons hard by at Hokenorton, 


. and afterwards again at Stierſtane in Huiccia, which 


tokerorton 


D'aileys, 


| Barony of Si. 
Palery. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe to be the adjoining boundary ſtone 
of the four counties, which is plainly implied in 
the Saxon word Scier/Zane. Hokenorton before-men- 
tioned for the ruſticity of the inhabitants became in 
the laſt age a proverb, that a booriſh or hoggiſh per- 
ſon was born there. It is remarkable for nothing ſo 
much as the horrid laughter of the Engliſh in the 
battle with the Danes under Edward the elder. 
was afterwards the barony of the D'Oilies, an ho- 
nourable and antient Norman family, of whom the 
firſt that came into England was Robert D'Oiley *, 
who, for his ſervices, had this village and many lands 
given him by William the Conqueror, ſome of which 
he gave to his ſworn brother Roger Iverey*, which 
was called the barony of St. Valerey. But this Robert 


dying without iſſue male was ſucceeded in this town 


by his brother Nigel, whoſe ſon Robert II. was 


founder of Oſney abbey, At length the heireſs of 


this family of D'Oiley was married to Henry earl of 


Warwick, by whom ſhe had Thomas earl of War- 


wick, who died without iſſue t. Henry III. and 
Margaret, who died alſo without iſſue, though ſhe 
had two huſbands John Mareſchall and John de 


Pleſſetit, both earls of Warwick. But then (to bor- 


Woo oc L. 


Firſt park in 
England. £2 


row the words of the gram) king Henry III. 
« granted to John de Pleſſetis, or Pleſſey, Hoch- 


& norton and Cudlington, formerly belonging to Henry 


« D'Oiley, and fallen to the king by the death of Mar- 


ce garet counteſs of Warwick heretofore wife of the 
« earl of Warwick aforeſaid as an eſcheat of the 


« lands of the Normans, to have and to hold ſo long 
as England and Normandy were under the ſame 
Of this antient and famous houſe the 


« prince*.” 
knightly family of D'Oiley ſtill remains in this county. 
The Evenlode paſſes by no other remarkable place: 


but after a very long courſe receives a ſmall ſtream, 


on which ſtands Woodeftock, Saxon Pubep oc, q. d. 
Woody place; where king Ethelred antiently held an 
aſſembly of the ſtates, and enacted laws. Here is a 
magnificent royal manſion built by Henry I. who 
added to it a ſpacious park incloſed with a ſtone 


wall, and, according to John Roſs", the firſt in 


England, though Parca ſylveſtris beſtiarum, * a 


« woody park for wild beaſts,” occurs more than 
once in Domeſday book. Now they are become ſo 
numerous that there are ſuppoſed to be more in Eng- 


land than in all the Chriſtian world beſide; to ſuch a 


pitch did our anceſtors carry their paſſion for the 


chace. Our hiſtorians relate that Henry II. ena- 


Geoffrey 


| C bauc tro 


moured of Roſamond Clifford, a lady of ſuch ex- 


quiſite beauty as to drive all other women out of 
the prince's thoughts, whereby ſhe acquired the 
common name of Roſa mundi (Roſe of the World), 
in order to conceal her from his jealous conſort, 
built in this palace a labyrinth with the moſt intricate 
turnings and windings backwards and forwards, now 
intirely gone. The town itſelf having nothing to 
ſhew, boaſts of giving birth to Geoffery Chaucer, 


* Lib. Oſnienſis. 


i Rollo invaded England 876. (Sax, Chron. 83). but the Danes did not worſt the Engliſh at Hokentune till 41 years after (917): Ib. 104. 
and not at Serorſtan till 100 years after (1016). Ib. 148. Mr. Camden, therefore, forgets himſelt in his dates, 
ſentence he puts the Hokenorton ſlaughter in the reign oft Edmund the elder. 


ohn D'Eiverio. Lel. It. II. 17. Dugd. Mon. Aug. II. 1 36. and Bar, I. 460. Mr. Camden is confirmed by Domeſeſay and the 


Regiſter of Oſney abbey. 


| donec terre Anglia & Normannice fuerit communes ; till ſuch time as the lands of England and Normandy ſhould be made common. G. 


Untill the lands, &c. were common. H. 


m P. 138. Several villages were deſtroyed to make it, and it was ſeven miles round, and made 14 Henry I. Ib. The king had here 3 
menagerie of wild beaſts ſent him by foreign priuerz, among which was a porcupine, Malmſb. V. 91. | 


. 


our Engliſh Homer, to whom and our poets in ge. king E 4 
neral I may juſtly apply theſe lines of the leatned our ance 
Italian about Homer and the Greek poets : and Hed 
Hic ille eft cujus de gurgite ſacro Thomas 
Combibit arcanos vatum omns turba furores, ; 2 
From this man's ſource deep drank their inmoſt rage £ x 425 
The croud of poets throughout every age. where 1 
For he in genius ſurpaſſes them all, and leaves our cept tha 
poetaſters far behind. his wife 
; of St. Ed 
> — jam monte potitus Le Stra: 
f Ridet aubelantem dura ad faſtigia turbam, place, 
And now high ſeated on Parnaſſus' top ruined ſt 
Laughs at the rabble that come preſſing up. q. d. Ol 
The Iſis having received the Evenlode divides ity —— 4 
ſtream among many pleaſant iſlands, on which ſtands | 1 i Fe IE 
Godſtow, q. d. God's place, a ſmall nunnery byilc by wi . = 
Ida, a rich widow, and repaired by king John, wo “ n 
endowed it with a yearly revenue, that the holy | FA ; 
virgins therein might by their prayers (according to b 
the general perſuaſion of the times) aſſiſt the fouls of —_— 
Henry III. his father and Roſamund, who was buried 4 _— 
there with this rhyming epitaph. = 8 ene ; 
Hic. yacet in tumba Roſa mundi, non Roſamunda ; land; th 
Non redolet, ſed olet, qua redolere ſolet. dom, wh 
Roſe of the world, not a clean Roſe, | en 
A tomb of ſtone does here incloſe; 8 
Her ſavour ſweet no more you'll meet; buil 3 1 
Whom ſweet you think, you here find ſtink. N 
The Iſis has ſcarcely collected its ſeveral ſtreams be- by wood 
fore it meets the Cherwell coming from Northampton- Cer unhealthy 
ſhire, and dividing this county as it were equally. lt bent welt 
firſt paſſes by Banbury antiently Banepbypux, at which Int the north 
Kinric the Weſt Saxon in a famous battle routed the pours, |] 
Britans, who fought yaliantly for the laſt ſtake : and it was © 
in the laſt age Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, while it was c 
he ſided with the earl of Lancaſter gave the Yorkiſts Britiſh, 2 
ſuch an overthrow, that he ſoon after took Edward IV. pricius's 
who was quite adrift, and carried him off. The town is its name 
now famous for its cheeſe, and the ruins of a caſtle built it Oxenp, 
by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln (to whoſe ſee the | Greeks d 
town formerly belonged), who preferring a ſtately to } their Oche 
a comfortable habitation, involved himſelf in great Which ſer 
difficulties by his wild ſchemes in building. Below land®, h 
this (to mention it by the way) have been found name froi 
many Roman coins, as alſo in the neighbouring fields; thinks it 
proofs of the antiquity of the place. | formed h 
I muſt not forget that near this place is Broughlon, 5 The v 
the ſeat of Richard Fienes or Fenis, to whom and the liſtory, 
heirs of his body king James in the firſt year of his city to th 
reign, © granted and confirmed the name, ſtyle, title, (now a 
t degree, rank, and honour of baron Say and Sele, fruitful] 
as lineally deſcended from James Fienes baron Say © Italy « 
and Sele and high treaſurer of England t. Henry "the ſtu 
VIII. During its long courſe from Banbury the "the un 
Cherwell ſees nothing but cultivated fields and W " others. 
delightful meads, among which are Mip antiently 1 4 * dom h. 
Ghiſtlipe, the birth- place, as appears from his a its due 
words in the original charter by which he gives this following 
his manor to the church of Weſtminſter, of that 1 
F Regiſter of Oſicy. 8 
ſince in the fame her holy 
hook 
1306, 
' Grimb 


king 
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king Edward, whom for his piety and continehce 


dur anceſtors honoured with the title of Confeſſor: 


and Hedindon, which king John made the barony oÞ 
Thomas Baſet *. = . 
Here falls into tlie Cherwell from the eaſt a ſmall 


ver which runs by Burceſter, Saxon Bupnenceaptep 


and BepnaceapTep, a town of antient note, but 
where 1 have not found any marks of antiquity, ex- 
cept that Gilbert Baſſet and Egeline de Courtenay 
his wife built here a ſmall religious hotiſe in honour 
of St. Edburg in the reign of Henry II. and the barons 
Le Strange of Knocking were lately lords of the 
place. But to the weſt lie the ſmall remains of a 
ruined ſtation, called Alcheſter, perhaps for Aldcheſter, 
q. d. Old town, through which the military way 
leads from Wellingford to Banbury, as the neigh- 
hours think, who call it Aleman ſtreet way, Its 
ridge is very conſpicuous for ſome miles in the plain 
of Otmore often under water in winter floods. 

At the conflux of the Cherwell with the Iſis, and 
where their ſtreams being interrupted form a 


number of very pleaſant iſlands, ſtands iti a plain the 


famous Univerſity of OXFORD, Saxon Oxenpopd, 


our moſt noble Athens, the ſeat of the Muſes, the 


ſupport or rather the ſun, the eye, the ſoul of Eng- 
land; the moſt famous ſource of learning and wiſ- 
dom, whence religion, politeneſs, and learning are 
 copiouſly diffuſed all over the kingdom. The city is 
handſome and neat; whether we regard the beauty of 
the private, the noble magnificence of the public 
buildings, or the healthineſs and pleaſantneſs of the 
ſituation. The plain in which it ſtands is defended 


by woody hills, which ſhut out on one hand the 


unhealthy ſonth wind, and on the other the vid- 
lent weſt wind, and admit only the gentle eaſt, and 


the north wind that drives away all peſtiferous va- 


pours. From this ſituation ſome writers have ſaid 
it was antiently called Bellgſitum. Some think 
it was called Caer Vortigern and Caer Vember in 
Britiſh, and ſuppoſe certain Vortigerns and Mem- 
pricius's to have founded it. But whatever was 
its name in the Britiſh times, the Saxons called 
it Oxenpond, and evidently in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Greeks did theic ſeveral Boſphori and the Germans 
their Ochenfort on the Oder, from the ford of oxen, in 
which ſenſe our Britans ſtill call it Rhid-ychen. Le- 
lande, however, with great probability, derives its 
name from the river Oſe, called in Latin Is, and 
thinks it was called Ousford, as the river iſlands 
formed here by the Iſis are called Ouſney, 

The wiſdom of our anceſtors, as appears in our 
biſtory, conſecrated eyen in the Britiſh times this 
aty to the Muſes, tranſlating them from Greeklade 
bow a ſmall town in Wilts) hither, as to a more 

Irvitfull nurſery. For Alexander Necham * writes, 
* Italy claims ſuperior knowledge of civil law, but 


the ſtudy of divinity and the liberal arts prove that 


: the univerſity of Paris deſerves the preference of all 
f others, Agreeable alſo to Merlin's prophecy Wiſ- 
l dom has flouriſhed at the Ford of Oxen, and will, in 

its due time paſs over alſo into Ireland.“ But in the 
following Saxon age when ſo many cities were de- 
Arojed, it underwent the common fate, and for a 
Ng while was famous only for the reliques of 
ndeſwide, who was ranked among the ſaints for 
her holy life merely becauſe ſhe had ſolemnly de- 


It ended 
De Geſt. Pont. IV. 166. Mat. Par. p- 65. 


1306, in the laſt Latin edition of Camden 
rimbald died 80 3. Ch 


5 


voted herſelf to God, and prince Algar; ſoliciting 
her in marriage, was miraculouſly, as they ſay, de- 
prived of his eyeſight: “ She, az William of 
% Malmeſhury ? telares, triumphant in virginity, 


tc founded here a monaſtery, in which in the reign 


of Ethelred certain Daniſh convicts having taken 
et refuge, were burned tog:ther with the building b 

ce the implacible rage of the Engliſh: | Afterwards 
« the king tepenting of this action the holy place was 
te purged, the monaſtery rebuilt; the old poſſeſſions 
&« reſtored, new ones added, and the place afterwards 


t given by Roger biſhop of Saliſbury to an eminently 


& learned canon regular, who there ſettled a number 


te of ſuch canons tor ſervice of God! But leaving 


theſe accounts let us feturn to the Univerſity. 


When the ſtorm of the Daniſh war was over, the moſt 


religious prince Alfred reſtored their retreats to the 
long-exiled Muſes, by founding three colleges; one 


for grammarians, another for philoſophy, and a 


third for divinity. This will be more fully explained 
by the following paſſage in the old annals of the 


886. 


New Monaſtery at Wincheſter. © In the year of our 


* Lord 806 the ſecond year of the arrival of St. 


& Grimbald in England the Univerſity of Oxford 


« was begun; the firſt who preſided and read di- 


ce yinity lectures in it being St. Neoth an abbot and 


« able divine, and St. Grimbald*, a moſt eminent pro- 
« feſſor of the incomparable ſweetneſs of the ſacred 


« feſſing grammar and rhetoric ; John monk of the 


« church of St. David giving lectures in logic, muſic, 


t and arithmetic; and John the monk, colleague of 


« St, Grimbald, a man of great parts, and a uni- 


© pages; Aſſer the monk, an excellent ſcholar, pro- 


« yerfal ſcholar, teaching geometry and aſtronomy 


©& before the moſt glorious and invincible king 


e Alfred, whoſe memory will dwell like honey in the 


& mouths of all.” Soon after, as we find in an ex- 


cellent MS. of the ſaid Aſſer, who was at that time 


profeſſor here, broke out a ſharp and fatal quarrel 


| © between Grymbold and thoſe very learned men 


« whom he had brought thither with him, and the 


tt old ſcholars whom he found there; who, on his 
coming, unanimouſly refuſed to receive the rules, 
© methods, and forms of lecturing that Grymbold in- 


© troduced. Three years had paſſed without any 


« oreat difference between them; but the ſecret 
« averſion afterwards broke out with the utmoſt vi- 
c glence. In order to quell it the invincible king 
“ Alfred as ſoon as he heard of it by the meſſages 
& and complaints from Grymbold, went in perſon to 


« Oxford to put an end to the diſpute, and he took 


« the greateſt pains to hear the cauſes and complaints 


<« on both ſides. The foundation of the difference 
cc was this. The old ſcholars maintained that before 


« Grymbold came to Oxford learning had flouriſhed 


« than in more antient times, the greater part being 


e there, though the ſcholars at that time were fewer 


& driven out by the cruelty and oppreſſion of the 


« Pagans. They alſo proved, and ſhewed, and that 
e by the undoubted teſtimony of antient chronicles, 


te that the ordinances and regulations of the place 


« were eſtabliſhed by certain religious and learned 
« men, ſuch as Gildas, Melkinus, Ninnius, Kenti- 
te gern, and others, who had all lived to a good old 
« age in theſe ſtudies, having ſettled matters there in 


« peace and harmony, and alſo that St. Germanus | 


, | | * Lib, II. de Nat. rerum. 
with his ſecond ſon Thomas t. Henry III. Dugd. I. 383. 


o Cygn. Cant. v. Adi. vadum. 
* Winmund, the firſt prior of the new foundation. 


„ but it muſt be corrected as here, and not as it is in the margin. 
ron. Sax. G. a miſtake for 903. Sax, Chron. p. 100. 


© came 


| 
| 
| 
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'* eame to Oxford, and ſtaid there half ayear in his 
& journey. over Britain to preach: againſt the Pelagian 


0 herelies, and wonderfully «proved their plan and 


0 inſtitution. The king with unheard - of condeſcenſion 
60 gave, both parties attentive hearing, and repeated his 
© pious and ſeaſonable advice to maintain mutual union 
* and concord, and left them with the proſpect that 
both parties would follow his advice and embrace 
« his inſtitutions. But Grymbold offended at this pro- 
© ceeding immediately retired to the monaſtery at 
« Wincheſter lately founded by king Alfred. He alſo 
&* cauſed his tomb to be removed to Wincheſter, in 
«© which he had intended to lay his bones when his 
© courſe of life was ended, in the vault under the 
« chancel of St. Peter's church at Oxford, which 
« church. himſelf had built from the ground of ſtone 
« poliſhed in the moſt coſtly manner.” 

This happy reſtoration of learning was followed 
in a few years by various calamities. The Danes 


in the reign of Edward, plundered and burnt the 
place, and ſoon after Harold Harefoot praftiſed the 


moſt inhuman barbarities here in revenge for ſome 
of his men who were killed in an affray; ſo that the 
moſt melancholy remove of the ſtudents enſued, and 


| the univerſity remained almoſt extinct, a lamentable 


| ſpedacle till the time of William the Norman. Some 


Ren. of Ole- 
ney * 


Ofen. 


have falſely ſuppoſed. this prince took the city, miſ- 
led by a wrong reading i in ſome copies of Oxonia for 
Exonia. At that time however it was the ſeat of an 


univerſity, as we learn from theſe words of Iugulphus 
who lived at that time. I Ingulphus ſettled firſt 


« at Weſtminſter, was afterwards ſent to ſtudy. at Ox» 


« ford, having made greater proficiency than many of 


$6 1 on age in Ariſtotle, &c. What we call an 


univerſity they in that age called a fludy, as will be 
ſhewn by and by. But at this time it was ſunk fo 
low that there being as appears from the Conqueror's 


' ſurvey about 750 houſes within and without the 


walls, beſides 24 manſions on the walls, 500 of them 
were not able to pay the tax. And to quote the 
book itſelf *® “This city paid for toll and gavel and all 


e Other cuſtoms to the king yearly £.20 and ſix pints 


« of honey, and to earl Algar /. 10.“ Soon after Ro- 
bert D'Oili, a noble Norman beforementioned, hav- 
ing received from William the Conqueror lands 
here in reward of his ſervices in the war built a 
caſtle on the weſt ſide of the city, fortiſied with im- 
menſe earthworks, and in it a pariſh church dedi- 
cated to St. George, into which the pariſhioners not 


being allowed admittance while Stephen cloſely be- 


ſieged the empreſs Matilda in this caſtle, the chapel 
of St. Thomas was built in the neighbourhood. He 


is ſuppoſed to have fortified the city with new walls, 


which are now gradually decaying by age. His 
brother Nigell's ſon Robert, chamberlain to king 
Henry I. founded, at the perſuaſion of his wife 


Editha (daughter of Fornus) who had been miſtreſs 


to Henry I. Oſeney, a magnificent abbey, as appears 


from its ruins, in the middle of the river below the 


caſtle. 

At the ſame time, as I God 3 in the chronicle of this 
abbey of Oſeney, Robert Pulen began to read at 
« Oxford the holy ſcriptures which had fallen into 


« negle&t in England. After both the church of Eng- 


os * lang and that of France had profited greatly *I his 


« Jong ceaſed at Oxford began to revive; and this 


« afterwards converted into a convent of Camelites 3 


« doctrine he was called away by Pope Lucius ll who 
« made him chancellor of the holy Roman "IQ." » fg 
To the ſame effect alſo Roſs of Warwick. . thole o 
« the reign of Henry I. the Divinity lecture 1 al ba | me 
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prince built a new hall there [ſuirable to his royal 
60 manſion, i in which he kept Eaſter 1130 in roya] ſtate] 


« Edward II. But long before this! in the ſaid Pas 
lace had been born that truely lion- hearted prince 48 
Richard I. king of England, commonly called Cocur Rin 6 1 
de Lion, full of high and noble ſpirit, born for the Cue 3 
lory of Chriſtendom and England, ba. 3 
glory o riſtendom and England, and the tenor « Engl: 
of the Pagans: on whole death a poet of that le, 4 provie 
and no mean one, made this epigram: ö ay 


words it 

Viſcera Carleolum, corpus Tons ſervat Ebrar di, ſchool f 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tum: © and that 
In tria dividitur unus qui plus fu W en 
Nec ſupereſt uno gloria tanta vir. 9 | _—_ ſ 

| : , 

Chalus? thy bowels has ; thy body flecps 1 Heary 
At Fontevraud; thy great heart Rouen keeps; taken in 
Thus torn in three Richard, who when alive dut the 


Was more than one; his fame does ſcarce ſurviie. the way 
Hic, Richarde, jaces, fed mors ft cederet armis, | — Muni 
Vita timore tui cederet ipſa tuis. inner 4 
: Here valiant Richard lies : Could death ſabmie . 4 Kd 
To arms, the dread of thine had conquer'd it. was bel 
The city thus embelliſhed with buildings, numbers ln the 
began to flock hither as to the common mart of learn. caſtle, 
ing and virtue, and literature ' flouriſhed afreſh, x. Scotland 
eſpecially by the encouragement of Robert Pu- his name 
len, a man born to advance the republic of letters, | el Roch 
who ſpared no pains to open again the fountains of lege whi 
the muſes, buried as it were in the bowels of the eeulliog 1 
parcht- up city, under the particular favour of Hen- of Durh 
ry I. Henry II. and Richard his ſon beforementioned. ” Oniverjit 
Pulen's endeavours ſucceeded fo well that in the reign | had rouf 
of John here were 3000 ſtudents in this city, who 3 borſelee⸗ 
all to a man went off, ſome to Reading, others 10 were CXC 


Cambridge, on ſome affront put upon this learned time, as! 


body by the citizens. But the diſturbance being reckoned 
compoſed they ſhortly after returned. Then and in = Stapl 
ſucceeding. times as Providence ordained this city WW lege and 
for the Muſes ſo it produced for it a number of | anple, 
excellent princes and prelates, who exerted the vt, Mar) 
greateſt liberality to adorn and encourage learning. began de 
For when Henry III. by viſiting the ſhrine of Fri- whom ea 
deſwide, which before was thought of dangerous mark of 


conſequence, diſpelled that ſuperſtitious dread by geen P] 
which certain ſuperſtitious princes had been kept college; 
from coming into Oxford, and held here a par- Canterbu 
liament to ſettle his differences with the barons, he . ae the 
confirmed the privileges granted by former kings, Ivided | 
and granted ſome new ones. So much was the num- | 8 
ber of learned men here increaſed that far the os 

greateſt part of . thoſe whoſe proficiency in learning OT, 
both divine and human qualified them to figure in * year 
church and ſtate proceeded from hence: So that 2 
Matthew Paris * elegantly ſtyles © the univerſity of gs 
Oxford the ſecond ſchool of the church after that of pl t 
Paris, and the very foundation of the church.” The A this 
Popes had before this honoured it with the title of bilkop of 


* 
Univerſitiy, which they had conferred by their decrees Ge call 
| of his ſc} 
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on no other but that of Paris, this of Oxford, and 
thoſe of Bologna and Salamanca. It was decreed in 
the council of Vienne, that “ #chools for the ſtudy of 
« the Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee languages ſhould 
« he erected in the fluclies ot Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
« and Salamanca (as the moſt conſiderable) that the 
« knowledge of theſe languages might prevail by their 
« being thus taught, and that catholic perſons be 
« choſen, ſufficiently verſt therein, two in each lan- 
« ouage. For thoſe in Oxford the biſhaps, monaſ- 
« terics, chapters, convents, colleges, exempt and not 
« exempt, and the refors of churches throughout 

« England, Scotland, lreland, and Wales, were to 
a provide a competent maintenance *.“ From theſe 
words it is eaſy to fee that Oxford was the principal 
{hool for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and that what we now call academies and uhiverſities 


were antiently properly enough called /udtes, as St. 


Jerom ſpeaks of the © flouriſhing ſtudies of Gaul +.” 
The name of univerſity prevailed about the time of 
Henry III. for a public ſchool, and if I am not miſ- 
taken in my obſervations, was uſed not for the place 
but the body of ſtudents. But this perhaps is out of 
the way. [2 Tele are 1: Ee | 

Muniſicent patrons had now begun to adorn the 


inner part of the city and ſuburbs with ſtately col- 
leges, halls, and ſchools, and to endow them with 


noble revenues, for the largeſt part of the univerſity 
was before in the ſuburbs without the north gate; 

In the reign of Henry III. John Baliol of Bernard 
caſtle, who died 1264, father of John Baliol king of 


alex. Scotland, founded Baliol college, to which he gave 


his name 1: and ſoon after Walter de Merton, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, in 1274 * removed to Oxford the col- 
lege which. he bad built in Surrey, endowing and 
calling it Merton college; and William Archdeacon 


of Durham reſtored that work of Alfred now called 


Univerſity college. At this time the ſtndents who 
had roughly handled Otto, the pope's legate or rather 
| horſeleech ſent over to ſuck the blood of England, 

were excommunicated, and ſeverely treated. By this 
time, as Richard primate of Armagh writes®, here were 
reckoned 30,000 ſtudents. Under Edward II. Wal- 
ter Kapledon, biſhop of Exeter, founded Exeter col- 
lege and Hart hall; as did the king, following his ex- 
ample, a royal college (commonly called Orial) and 
St, Mary's hall. About this time the Hebrew tongue 
began to be read here by a converted Jew, ** to 
whom each clerk in Oxford paid one penny for each 
mark of his eccleſiaſtical revenue 8.“ Afterwards 


queen Philippa wife of Edward III. founded Queen's | 
college; and Simon Jip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury college. Then the ſtudents having every 


. thing they could deſire began to grow inſolent, and 
F dided into parties of northern and ſouthern men, 

carrying on a furious civil war amongſt them- 
ſehes. Upon which the northern men retired to 
Sanford, and began to open ſchools there. But a 
years after Phoebus dawning more favourably on 
the muſes, and diſpelling theſe clouds of war, they 
returned 3 and it was enacted, that no Oxford man 
ſhould take degrees at Stanford to the prejudice 
« this city. About that time William Wiccam, 
_ ap of Wincheſter, erected that magnificent col- 
lege called Nero college, to which the beſt ſcholars 
his ſchool at Wincheſter arc yearly elected. Ri- 
ard Angerville alſo, biſhop of Durham, ſurnamed 


* Clementinar. 5* made by Clement V. 
ö Reg. Hide abbey. 


, Richard Fitz Rafe, archbiſhop of Armagh, chancel! 
dann. was ſummoned by 5 — 
* but died and was buried at Avignon 1359. 
Giblon, Tanuer. 
0. I. | 


— 


+ Ad Ruflicum monach. 
[} Plin. XXXV. 2. 3 


or of Oxford, undertaking the cauſe of the Univerſity againſt the Friars. Men- 
them before Innocent LV, at Avignon, but apprehending they had prejudiced the Pope in their favour he ſet out 
Tanner, Bib, Brit. 283, Woed, H. & A. Un. Ox. II. 74. 
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Philobiblos, built and furniſhed a library for the pub- 


lic uſe of the ſtudents; and lus ſuccefſor Thomas de 


Hatfield founded Durbam college for monksof Durham; 
as did Richard Fleming, biſhop of Lincola, Lincoln col- 
lege. The Benedictine monks alſo at that time raiſed a 
ſum of money for founding G7ocefier college, in which 
one or two monks from every houſe of Benedictines 
were maintained, and afterwards became profeſſors of 
literature in their reſpective houſes. To ſay nothing 


Durham coll, 
Li uc oln coll. 


of the canons of St. Frideſwide, four fair houſes of 


friars were erected in the ſuburbs, in which floriſht 


many perſons of no common degree of learning. In 


the following age in the reign of Henry V, Henry 


Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, built two no- 


ble colleges, dedicating one to 4 Souls and the other 


to St. Bernard. Not long after William Wainfleet, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, erected Mary Magdalen col- 
lege, in a beautiful ſtyle, convenient ſuuation, and 


with very pleaſant walks. At the ſame time the 


Divinity ſchool was built in ſo elegant a manner that 


one may juſtly inſcribe on it that ſaying of Xeuxis, 


« A man will ſooner admire than imitate it;“ and 
a library fitted up over it furniſhed with 129 choice 
books, procured at great expence from Italy by 
Humphrey the Good, duke of Gloceſter, an eminent 
admirer of literature, But the public was ſoon de- 
prived of theſe by private avarice. At preſent fir 
Thomas Bodley, who received his education in this uni- 
verſity, has at great expence and with a zeal never 
enough to be commended, furniſhed a new library in 


All Souls coll: 


St. Bernard's 
college. 
Magdalen 
college. 


Divinity 
School. | 


Public 
Library. 


Tho. Beadle. : : | | 


the ſame place with the beſt books collected from all 
parts, that the univerſity might at laſt have a public 


magazine of wiſdom, and the founder enjoy immortal 
glory ||. And as by the wiſe inſtitution of the an- 


tients ſtatues of gold, ſilver, or braſs, were erected in 
libraries to thoſe by whoſe care they had been 
founded, and whoſe immortal ſpirits ſpeak in them 


to reſcue men from the power of time, and relieve 


the regret and curiolity of mankind; the chan- 


cellor of the Univerſity, with a view alſo to his own 


glory, dedicated there a ſtatue of fir Thomas Bod- 


ley, who had ſo highly deſerved of the republic of D 


letters, with this iuſcription : 


THOMAS SACKVILLUS DORSETTLE CO. 
MES, SUMMUS ANGLLE THESAURARI- 
_ Us, ET HUJUS ACADEMLE., CANCEL- 

DE LARIUS be RED 

THOMZXZ BODLEIO EQUITI AURA- 
TO, QUI BIBLIOTHECAM HANC 
INSTITUIT, HONORIS CAUSA PIE 
)) JC TT 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, 
High Treaſurer of England, 
and Chancellor of this Uni- 
95 verſity, SY 
Piouſly erected this Statue 
to the Memory of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Founder of this Library. | 


In the reign of Henry VII. © for the further adyance- 


ment of learning William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, 


founded Brazen Noſe college, which that worthy and 
_ devout old man Mr. Alexander Nowell, dean of St. 


Paul's, London, further endowed ; and Richard Fox, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, built Corpus Chriſii college. 


Theſe were followed by Thomas Wolſey, cardinal o 


Liber Mailros. | 
2 1264. G. 


Vork, 


Brazen No 
college, 


Corpus Chrifli 
college. 
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Cb Church, 


St. Fobu's 
College. 
Trinity college. 
Public 
Schools. 


Jqqus college. 


the ground. 


D 0H 


York, who began on the ſeite of St. Frideſwide's 
monaſtery the largeſt and handſomeſt college of all, 
which Henry VIII. uniting to it Canterbury college, 


endowed with large revenues, and called Chrift Church. 


The ſame potent prince from his own treaſury ap- 
pointed a biſhop for the honor of the city, and pub- 
lic profeſſors for the ornament of the univerſity. In 
our time alſo that the Muſes might be loaded with 
new favours, fir Thomas Pope, knt. rebuilt Durham 
college, and Thomas White, citizen and alderman 


of London, and alſo a knight, did the ſame for Ber- 


nard's college ; adding new buildings to both which 
lay buried in their ruins, endowing them with lands, 
and dignifying them by new names, dedicating the 
latter to Sr. John, the former to the Holy Trinity. 
Queen Mary likewiſe built the Public Schools, from 
And lately Hugh Priſe, Doctor of 
Laws, laid the foundations of a new college in honor 
of Jeſus under happy auſpices. [Sir Henry Saville 


founded two lectures in geometry and aſtronomy, and 


aſſigned with them /, 320. a year, appointing Dr. 


Bainbridge for his aſtronomical lectures, and Mr. Brigs 
for his geometry lectures, both Cantabrigians. He 


| furniſhed the mathematical library and gave there- 


new ſchool /. 120. 
library many rare both MS. and printed books and 


unto (. 100. He gave towards the building of the 
He gave to ſir T. Bodley's 


enriched the printing houſe of the Univerſity with 


matrices of the Greek letters, and laſtly by his will 
he gave to the Univerſity, to his readers, and the ma- 


thematical cheſt F. 40. by the year. He alſo at his 


great charge publiſhed St. Chryſoſtom's works, and 
other Greek authors. Remember there alſo that 
William Camden Clarenceux gave (ab/it verbo in- 
vidia) C. 148. yearly to an hiſtorical lecture, and in- 


ſtituted thereto Mr. Degory Wheare for the firſt 


lecturer .] With theſe 16 colleges and eight halls 
beſides, elegantly built, and handſomely endowed, 
and furniſhed with libraries, Oxford flouriſhes fo 
as to ſurpaſs all the univerſities of Chriſtendom, 
and for living libraries (as I way juſtly with 


_ 'Eunapius * call learned men) proficiency in the 


learned ſciences, and the diſcipline and government 
of the whole body of letters here yields to none. 
But why do I enlarge here? Oxford ſhines with 


ſuch abundant luſtre, to borrow Pliny's phraſe e, that 


the ſtudy of various ſciences. But of all among the 
L atins the univerſity of Oxford appears to have been 


it wants no panegyric; nor would I be thought ex- 
travagant in the praiſes of my nurſing mother. Suf- 


fice it to ſay of Oxford what Pomponius Mela ſays of 
Athens, It is too well known to be pointed out f,” 
For a concluſion take the beginning of the Hiſtory 
of Oxford from the Proctor's book. © Many chro- 


« nicles have teſtified that many places throughout 
« the world at different times have been eminent for 


the firſt in foundation, took in the largeſt compaſs of 
e ſcience, maintained the Catholic faith with greater 


e ſteadineſs, and enjoyed the greateſt number of pri- 


« vileges.” The Oxford mathematicians place this 

city in 22 degrees of longitude from the Fortunate 

iſlands, and in 51 59" north latitude. 15 
The Iſis and Cher well uniting their waters in one 


ſtream below Oxford, the Iſis runs with more rapi- 


dity and force ſouth in queſt of the Thame, which it 


| ſeems to have been long in purſuit of. It has not 


gone many miles when the Thame meets it from 


.© Camden's MS. additions in the Bodleian library, 


. + Ito 
J. 6,  Dorcinca, Ed. Wheel, Dorcic, Ed. Smith. III. 7, Donceceaprep Sax, Bede Ee. Hiſt, III. 7. alſo Sax, Chron. P. 3% 
* De pontif. IV. 165. b. "Ea 


Com. in Cyg. Cantio. 
| 1 : 


| deſcended from the Lovells, (who were allied to the 


Holland, Portugal, Bretagne and Ireland can teſtify. 


* Clauf. 3 H. III. 


N 


Buckinghamſhire, and at its firſt entering this county 
gives its name to Tame, a market town, Very Tam 
pleaſantly ſituated among rivers: the Thame waſhin 


« [ately 
dually | 
road fr 


the north part, and two little ſtreams that fall into jr being s 
incloſing it on the caſt and welt tides. It has been town; 
very conſiderable ever fnce Henry biſhop of Lin. antient 
coln t. Henry III. turned the high road which ur Belo 


below it through the middle of the town *. Alex. 
ander, that munificent biſhop of Lincoln, who waz 
lord of the place, being blamed by all for his ex- 
travagance in building caſtles, ro wipe off this odium, 
ſays William of Newburgh , built a little monaſtery 
near it; and many years after the Quatremains, a fa 


join hai 
their na 
. and th 
and Dt 
name C 
taken n 


mily of great fame here in the laſt age, founded an - yoriarun 
hoſpital for the poor. But both are now gone, and the Iſis 
in their ftead fir John Milliamt, whom queen Mary are ſub! 
advanced to the rank of baron Williams of Tame, Lai) over: 


founded a very handſome ſchool and a ſmall almf. a 
houſe. ä | f 
Thence the Tame runs by Ricot, a handſome houſe, lin 
formerly belonging to the Quatremains, whoſe male 
iſſue expiring, it was ſold to the Fozwlers and Heron, 
and came at laſt to lord Williams before men- 
tioned, and by his daughter to fir Henry Norris, 
whom queen Elizabeth created baron Norris of Ricot; 
a perſon diſtinguiſhed both by his noble birth, being 
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nobleſt families in England), and by his warlike ſons, as 


The Tame comes next ro Dorcheſter, which Bede Dri 
calls Civitas Dorcinia, Leland i Hydropolis, a name 
of his own inventing, but proper enough, Dour ſig- 
nifying in Britain Water. That the Romans for- 
merly lived here appears from their coins frequently 
dug up, and our chronicles ſay it was long famous 
for a biſhop's ſee fixt there by Birinus the apoſtle of 
the Weſt Saxons. For when he baptized Cinigils, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, to whom Oſwald king of 
Northumberland ſtood godfather, “ the two kings, 
as Bede informs us, gave the ſaid biſhop this city to 
eſtabliſh there an epiſcopal ſee.” This Birinus, as 
further appears from Bede, was eſteemed at that time 
a miracle of ſanctity; whence a very old poet who 
rote his life in verſe, ſays of him: | 


| 7 Peſtan 

Dignior attolli quam fit Tirynthius heros, 1 Lilia: 
Quam fit Alexander Macedo: Tirynthius Hoſtes I _ Utque, 
Vicit, Alexander mundum, Birinus utrunque. Reddit 
Nec tantum vicit mundum Birinus & hoſtem, | n ſub 
Sed ſeſe bello vincens, & victus codeni. 1 
| | IUrea | 

A nobler theme than Hercules of old, Jungit 
Or Macedonia's king: of one we're told  Mutua 
| How he his foes to juſt deſtruction hucl'l, | O ſcula 
And of the other that he wan the world, BMW Lin 


Both theſe Birinus did; for he obtain d In tha! 
Vidtory o'er both, and then a greater gain'd E Splend, 
Over himſelf; and conquer'd, Conqueror reign'd. } | Undigu 

| Flufic, 
8 nun 

um | 

| * 
Certat 
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After the ſee had continued here 460 years, that the 
epiſcopal name might not ſink into diſrepute in ſo 
ſmall a city (to prevent which certain canons had 
been made) Remigius under William the Con- 
queror removed it to Lincoln. At which time this 
« town of Dorceſter,” according to Malmesbury* who 
lived then, © was ſmall and ill peopled, yet the ma. 
« jeſty of the churches was great either by the ani - 
«« quity of the building or the diligence of ſuch as had 


e N. H Iv | 1 JI. 3. 


« lately 


; lately repaired it.” From that time it began gra- 
Jually to decline, and lately upon turning the high 


road from it has fallen ſo much to decay that from 


being antiently a city it hardly keeps the name of a 
down; though it has proofs enough to ſhew of its 
antient extent in che ruins in the adjoining fields. 
Below this the Tame and Ifis uniting do as it were 
join hands in wedlock, and with their ſtreams unite 
"heir names; and as the Jor and Dan in the holy land 
&. and the Dor and Dan in France form the Jordan 
and Dordan ; ſo thefe rivers go by the compound 
name of Tamiſis', This ſeems to have been firſt 
taken notice of by the author of the Eulogium Hiſ- 


the [ſis in this place from a poem bearing that title 
are ſubmitted to the reader's choice to peruſe or pals 
TT | 


Hic veſtit Lx ve us florentes gramine ripas, 
FLoxa9mue neftareis redimit caput Jſidis herbis, 
Seligit ambroj1os pulcherrima GRATIA flores, 
Contexit geminas Cox cok DIA Ita corolias, 
Extollitque ſuas tædas Hymenæus in altum. | 
Naiades ædiſicant thalamumque thorumque profundo, 
Stamine gemmato textum, pictiſque columnis 
Undique fulgentem. Qualen nec Lydia Regi 
{Extruxit Pelopi, nec tu, Cleopatra, marito, 
lic manubias cumulant, quas Brutus Achivis, 


Quas Brennus Grecis, rigidus Gurmundus Hibernis, 


| Bunduica Romanis, claris Arthurius Anglis 
 Eripuit, quicquid Scotis victricibus armis 
 Abtulit Edvardus, virtuſque Britannica Gallis. 
Hlauſerat intered ſperati conjugis ignes 
Tama Cateuchlanũm delabens montibus; illa 
Impatiens neſcire thorum, nupturaque greſſus 95 
Accelerat, longique dies ſibi fare videntur, 
Aubitioſa ſuum donec præponere nomen 
Pgſt amatori. Quid non mortalia cagit 
Ambitio? notamque ſuo jam nomine villam 
Linquit, Norriſiis geminans ſalvete, valete. 
Cernitur & tandem Dorceſtria priſca, petiti 
Augurium latura tbori; nunc TAMA reſurgit 
Nexa comam ſpicis, trabea ſuccincta virenti, 
Auroræ ſuperans digitos, vultumque Diones: 
Peſtanae non labra roſe, non lumina gemmae, 
Lilia non æquant crines, non colla pruing : 
Utque fluit, crines madidos in terga repellit, 
Reddit & undanti legem farmamque capillo, 
Fn ſubitd frontem placidis è fluctibus Isis 
Lffert, & totis radios ſpargentia campis 
Aurea. ſtillanti reſplendent lumina vultu; 
Jungit & optatæ nunc ofcula plurima TAM x, 
Mutuaque explicitis innectunt colla lacertis : 
Oſcula mille ſonant, connexu brachia pallent, 
Labra ligant animos: tandem deſcenditur ung 
In thalamum, quo juxta Fide Concordia ſancta, 
Slendida conceptis ſancit connubia verbis. 
Undique multifori ftrepitat nunc tibia buxi, _ 
Fluticole Nymphe, Dryades, Satyrique petulci 
In numeros circum ludunt, ducuntque choreas; 
Dum pede concutiunt alterno gramina leti, 
| Permulcent volucres ſylvas modulamine paſſum, 
Certatimque ſonat lætum reparabilis Echo. 
Omnia nunc rident, campi lætantur, Amores 
Frenatis plaudunt avibus per inania vecti: 
Perſonat & cithara quicquid videre priores, 
Pronuba viftura lauro velata Britina. 5 


G Fa n 


booriarum. The following lines on the marriage of 


From Greece what Brutus and what Brennus won 
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Haæc canit, ut tota didutta Britunnia mundo 
um victor rupes divulſerit equore Nereus; 
Et cur Neptuni lapideſa grandine natum 
Albionem vicit noſtras delatus in ras 
Hercules illimet libatus Thamiſis undas ; 


Quas huc adveniens aras ſacravit Ulyſſes 


Utque Corineo Brutus comitatus Achate 


Occidluos adiit tractus; ut Caſar anbelus 


Territa queſitis oftendit terga Britannis, &c. 
Here Zephyr cloaths the verdant flow'ry meads, 
While over Ifis' head fair Flora ſheds 
Nectarious flow'rs, by faireſt Graces ſhorn 
Ambroſial buds the bridal crown adorn. 

A pair of garlands lovely Concord twines ; 
The hymeneal torch uplifted ſhines, 

The bridal room and bed by Naiad's hand, 
Pearl-woven coverings, painted pillars ſtand, 
In glitt'ring glory. Such not Lydia's queen 
For Pelops deckt, nor ſuch as this was ſeen 


Thine, Cleopatra, for thy Roman ſpouſe. 


For here each nymph in beauteous order throws 
From Ireland Gurmund fierce, our Amazon ; | 
From Rome, the Engliſh ſpoils 

Our Arthur bore memorials of his toils, 


From Scotland what victorious Edward bore | 


And Britiſh valor from the Gallic ſhore. 
Now Tame had caught the wiſht-for ſocial flame 
In proſpect, as ſhe down the mountains came, 


The Catechlanian hills; with fond deſire 


Of bridal joys her ſtreams new ſpeed acquire; 


With eager rapure brooking no delay 


To join her name to his ſhe haſtes away. 


Thus does ambition urge the mortal mind: 


She leaves the town of her own name behind, 


| To Norris bids a long a kind adieu; 


And now old Dorcheſter was come in view, 

Omen of future joys: here Tame uprears 

Her head bedeckt with corn, in robe of green; 
Her hands the morn, her face the Cyprian queen, 
Her lips the Pæſtan roſe, the pearls her eyes 
Surpaſs, her hair with brighteſt lilies vies, 

Her neck in whiteneſs rival to the ſnows, 


$a Her dewy treſſes floating 48 ſh e flows, | 
Into a figure of a crown ſhe throws. | 


Sudden emerging from his gentle ſtreams 


llis appears: his eyes' reſplendent beams 


From his wet forchead dazzle all the place. 
He meets his Tame, and in her lov'd embrace 
A thouſand kiſſes pours; his ſtraining arms, 


His raptur'd lips, devouring all her charms. 


In tranſports mutual loſt they inſtant go 


Io the deckt chambers of the deep below, 
Where faith and holy concord ratify 


With ſolemn phraſe the dear connubial tie. 
The box flute ſtrikes the air with chearful ſound, 
Nymphs of the ſtream and Dryads beat the ground 
And with em wanton ſatyrs nimbly bound, 
The lofty woods repeat their mirth around. 

The fields partake the univerſal joy, 

Sports on his bridled birds the wanton boy, 

With all his train of love. On founding lyres 

The Britiſh bridemaids, boaſtful of. their fires, 

With laurel crown'd rehearſe each glorious deed, 
Nor mourn that they a ſingle life muſt lead. : 


They ſung Britannia ſever'd from the world 


What time the victor ſea bis ſurges hurl'd 


1 Sce this confuted in Wilts, p. 95. 


And 
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Benſon. 


F 


And rent the rocks: the exiled hero here | boats and bringing back corn. Nor has it any thing 
On altars which Ulyſles erſt did rear | more antient to boaſt than that it had formerly the 


On Thames's banks, Tirynthius pour'd his prayer. Molines for its lords, from whom by the Hunger. 


And heaven's artillery rattling hail drew down fords, who procured the town a grant of two faits 

To vanquiſh Albion Neptune's favourite ſon. from Henry VI. it came by inheritance to the illul. rH 

ow Corinæus Brutus! faithful friend trious family of Huflings, The preſent wooden T 18 
Ilis ſteps directed weſtward did attend; bridge over the Thames here is ſaid to have been Ro 

In haſty fright how Czfar left the ſhore, antiently ſtone and arched. But whether this was 300 

Ambition lately urg'd him to explore, &c. | the bridge, over which Dio ® fays the Romans paſſed city, 15 


eſpeciall 
north-w: 
nal of it 


in their purſuit of the Britans in theſe parts, wh, 


And a few lines after, ſwam over the river lower down, is not eaſy to de- 


Dixerat : unito conſurgit & unus amore termine. | N 

Letior exultans nunc nomine Tamis1s un- | From Henley the Chiltern hills run in one con- The bh 
Oceanumque patrem quærens jactantior undas tinued ridge northward, ahd ſeparate this county 3 yy 
Promovet. | 5 from that of Bucks, having at their ſoot ſeveral ſmall ſpel 1s 
She ended: and in one connected ſtream, 3 towns. Among theſe the moſt remarkable are Nr. yy, een 
With hearts united now, Iſis and Tame | lingion, a ſmall market ere „ belonging io 1 
Aroſe exulting in united name; : Robert D'Oyley; and Shirburne, formerly a ſmall Wk 851 


— *® caſtle of the Quatremains, now the reſidence of the 


joving i ious boaſt 
And onwards moving in harmonious boa Chamberlans of the family of the earls of Tanker- 


Cherwell 


nnn _ nn | ville, who having been antiently Chamberlaing of oe 
From hence the Thames comes to Benſon, antiently Normandy their poſterity laid aſide the amient U The 
Benſington, which Marianus calls a royal vill, and of Tankerville, and aſſumed that of Chamberlain Dome ſd- 
adds that it was taken from the Britans by Ceaulin from the office held by their anceſtors. . bilhop o 


D. A. 572, and that the Weſt Saxons held it for The title of earl of Oxford long flouriſhed in the Tub Salilbur; 


2c years after. Then Offa the Mercian thinking family of Vere, which derives its deſcent from the (% abbies ol 
both his intereſt and reputation concerned that they earls of Guiſnes, and its ſurname from Yere a town the chu1 


7756 or 9. 


ſhould have no place on this fide the river took it jn Zealand. It owes the beginning of its greatneſ; Frideſwic 
and united it to his own dominions. At preſent it in England to Henry I. who beſtowed various f- Evreux, 
is only a little village, having in its neighbourhood yours on Alberic de Vere ſor his conſummate pru- | Fitz An 
a royal palace, once tolerably handſome, now de- gence, creating him chamberlain of England, and Henry d. 
caying apace with age, and rendered unwholeſome governor of the city of London. Henry © ſon of the Robert « 
by the adjoining marſhes. This manfion, called from daughter of king Henry, right heir of England and . Ralph d 
the elms Ewelme and commonly Newelme, was built Normandy,” (by which title he went), in order to de. Curcci, 1 
by William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, who marry- tach his ſon from the uſurper Stephen, and attach Milo Cri 


ing Alice, only daughter of Thomas Chaucer ac- him to his intereſts, granted and reſtored to him Anſculf, 
quired this noble eſtate, and beſides this houſe built the chamberlainſhip which he had loſt in the civil Ernulf d. 
a handſome church (in which the aforeſaid Alice lies war, and offered him his choice of four earldoms of Bur 
buried) and a neat hoſpital. But John earl of Lin- Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and Oxford; and at length | “ Bewch 
coln, his fon John's ſon, almoſt totally ruined the Matilda and her ſon Henry after he recovered the |} "and al 
happineſs of this family by engaging in a conſpiracy kingdom created him by their ſeveral charters earl '® the Sx 
againſt Henry VII. for which he was attainted and of Oxford. Among his deſcendents, not to recite © There 
ſtript of all his honours and eſtates, which were for- them all, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were Robert de Vere, « Burfor: 
feited to the crown, and heloſt his life ſoon after in who by his great favour with Richard II. obtained « priory 
battle. Henry VIII. afterwards made this eſtate an the new and unheard- of titles of marquis of Dublin 2 hill. 
honour, annexing to it ſeveral manors, and among and duke of Ireland, by which, as cne ſays, he left race on t 
other Wallengford, which before had long belonged himſelf nothing but a title for his tomb, and matter of the ex 


ANCALITES. 


Greys Rother- 


fell. | 


to the dukes of Cornwall. „ for talk to the world at large; for being ſoon after mually gi 
The Thames after this taking a long circuit re- by the envy of the nobility ſtript of his honours he was the x 
turns back again upon itſelf ſurrounding the hundred ended his life miſerably in exile. John, who by his eſtate an, 
of Henley broken into hills and covered with woods, great experience in military matters, and his zealous þ 1662, J 
which ſome have ſuppoſed was antiently occupied attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter frequently of Lenth: 
by the ANCALITES, who ſubmitted to Cæſar n. In fought againſt Edward IV. ſome time defended St. pictures 
this hundred is Greies Rotherficld, a houſe formerly Michael's Mount, and was a principal inſtrument | ſpeaker fr 
given by Walter Grey, archbiſhop of York, to his of Henry VIt's obtaining the crown. Another Job» handfome 
nephew William Grey, whoſe eſtate deſcended by t. Henry VIII, in all ſcenes of life ſo moderate, ſo | Saxon 219 
baron D'Eincourt to the Lovells. It is now the ſear full of piety and goodneſs as to acquire the name of county 1 
of William &nolles, treaſurer to the houſhold, created e Good, was great grandfather of Henry the preſent of the ch 
by our ſovereign James baron Knolles of Rotherfield, earl, 18th of this family, and grandfather of the the ear 
lord Knolles for his faithful ſervices to qucen Elizabeth, brothers Francis and Horatio Vere, who by their = Wiſdom 
and for thoſe he was likely to do himſelf. Near it Henley ſingular experience in military matters, and their mtiquity 
antiently Hanleganz, ſhews itſelf on the Thames on brave and ſucceſsful conduct in the Netherlands Valued oy 
the edge of the counties, the inhabitants of which have added great luſtre to their antient nobility, | Burf, 
live principally by carrying wood to London in This county contains 280 parith churches. = Fhelbat 


| . * Stat. 2 H. VIII. 6 = * A | 
| on B. G. V. 21. | : 3 4 a Dio lx. P- 677. Xiphilin. | 


ADDITIONS. 


OE - 0 os Ons we gs.» ws he. 


A county of Oxford is 50 miles from north 


to ſouth, 35 from caſt ro welt, and upwards of 
300 in circumference; containing 14 hundreds, one 
city, 15 market towns, and 280 pariſhes?, Its ſituation, 
eſpecially to the north - eaſt at and about Otmore, and 
north · weſt about Standlake, exactly anſwers the origi- 


nal of its antient name DoBuni, being low and level. 


The wood was ſo ruined in the late civil war that but 
little is found in it at preſent except in the hiſtern, and 
ſuel is ſo ſcarce that it is commonly ſold by weight 
not only at Oxford but in the northern towns. Though 
moſt parts of the county bear corn very well, its 
greateſt glory is the abundance of meadows and paſ- 


res. Beſides the five conſiderable rivers Thames, Jis, 
Cherwell, Evenlode, and Windruſh, it has at leaſt 


70 of inferior rank without including brooks ®. 

The principal landholders in this county at the 
Domeſday ſurvey, beſides the king, were the arch- 
bilbop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
Saliſbury, Exeter, Lincoln, Bayeux, Liſieux; the 
abbies of Abingdon, Battle, Winchelcumbe, Preaux; 
the church of St. Dennis at Paris, the canons of St. 
Frideſwidc, Oxford, the earls of Cheſter, Morton, 
Evrevx, Ox ford, and Bologne, Walter Gifford, William 
Fitz Anſcu!t, William Warren, William Peverel, 
Henry de Verrars, Hugh Bolebec, Hugh de Iveri, 
Robert de Stadford, Robert Doili, Roger de Iveri, 

| Ralph de Mortimer, Ralph Peverel, Richard de 

Cucci, Richard Puinguiand, Berenger de Tadeni, 
Milo Criſpin, Wido de Reinbodurch, Ghilo Fitz 
Anſculf, Gilbert de Gand, Geofrey de Magnevile, 
Ernulf de Heſding, Edward de Saliſbury, &c. 


„ Burfard is a market three miles from Bruerne. 


© Bewchamps- erles of Warwyke were lordes of it 


«1nd alſo of the foreſt of Wichwood. Some ſay 


ehe Spencers formerly had ſome dominion in it. 
There is a notable quarry of fine ſtone about 


« Burford. Ther was a place in Burford called the 


« priory ©.” The town has one handſome ſtreet down 
a hill. It is famous for ſaddles, and has a horſe 
race on the downs near the town, where, on account 
of the extenſiveneſs of the courſe, a king's plate is an- 
pually given. It gave birth to Dr. Peter Heylin; and 
vas the refidence of ſpeaker Lenthal, who bought an 


elate and goad houſe of lord Falkland, and died here 


1662, The ſeat and manor ſtill belong to the family 
of Lenthal, and in the houſe are ſaid to be many of the 
pidures of Charles I's collection brought by the 
ſpeaker from Hampton court. The church is a large 
handſome building: the two weſt doors adorned with 
daxon zigzag and heads as at Ifley and others in this 
county; the porch of florid Gothic. At the entrance 


the vicarage houfe oppoſite to them rebuilt by Symon 
Wiſdom alderman here 1579 4 ſhews marks of greater 
Miquity, Here was a ſmall priory or hoſpital 
Valued at £53%* 


Utbelbald 752. A place weſt of the town is ſtill 
Called Battle edge, and the townſpeople annually on 


Mag. Brie, IV. 209. 


nſcription over the door. © Tanner, 428. 


ent. Mag. LI. 21. 
Tel. VII. 63. . 
| Vol. | 


| Lel. VII. 63. a. | 
? Mag. Brit, 415. 


of the church-yard are fome antient almſhouſes, and 


v G. Plot's Nat. Hiſt, p. 18, 


5 e kontif. V. publiſhed by Wharton, Ang. Sac. II. 1. and Mabillon Act. Bened. Sec. IV. 
G | m Tanner, 428. 


4 F 


Midſummer eve make up a dragon and giant and 


carry them about in proceſſion in alluſion to his ſtand- 


ard', Here was held a council 682 by the kings 
Etheldred and Berthwald, at which Aldhelm abbot 
of Malmsbury, afterwards biſhop of Shirburn, being 
preſent, was commanded to write againſt the etror of 
the Britiſh church in the obſervance of Eaſter g. Spel- 
man calls this a Mercian ſynod, and dates it 705, 


without fixing any place or the exact time: whereas 


both are evident from Malmsbury , and the leiger 
book of that abbey. Thus biſhop Gibſon ; but Dr. 
Wilkins ſays neither the. place nor time can be deter- 
mined, except that it muſt have been before 7031, 

In an eſtate between this place and Faringdon in 
Berks, belonging to Trinity college Oxford, one of 
the fields is called Bacon piece. There is a very ex- 


tenſive proſpect from it, and in one corner is a mount, 


which being lately levelled was found to confiſt en- 
tirely of coal cinders incorporated with black mould. 


From this circumſtance and the corruption of the 
name of the field it is ſuppoſed here was a beacon 
whoſe fire was fed with coal k. 

* Min/tcr village having the name of Lovell ſome 
ce rime lord of it. There is an antient place of the 
“ Lovells hard by the church!.” Maud wife of 
William Lovell before 8 John gave the church to the 


Minſter 


Lovell. 


abbey of. Yvri, and it became an alien priory of 


Benedictine monks, granted at the diſſolution to Eton 
college ®. The ruins of the conventual church and 
gate remain juſt by the pariſh church ; the offices 
are conyerted into outhouſes for a farmhouſe. It 
belongs to Thomas William Coke, eſq; heir to the 


late earl of Leiceſter, who from it took the title of ba- 


ron Lovelꝰ. Buck drew the old manſion houſe 1729. 


Mpbiteney has a market and a faire church with a 


e pyramis of ſtone?,” It was one of the eight ma- 


nors given 1040 by Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter, to 


Whitney. 


his church by way of atonement for the charge 


brought againſt him and queen Emma. Biſhop Blois 
gave it to his pew foundation at St. Croſs 1191, Ed- 
ward II. made it a free borough, and it ſent members 
ta parliament till 33 Edward III. The town conſiſis 
of two ſtreets, of which the principal is long and 


ſpacious, having the handſome church at the upper 


end on a green, and near it an excellent parſonage 


houſe, built by Dr. Freind. It has a market and fair, 


and a blanket manufactory, which is in great repute, no 


leſs than 150 looms and 3000 people of all ages from 
eight years old being employed: the blankets are 
uſually from 10 to 12 quarters wide, and remarkably 


white, being bleached in the meadows adjoining to 
the town, Dutfhields are alſo made here, and here are 
many felimongers?, 


Henry Box, citizen of London, 


erected and endowed a freeſchool here 15 Charles II. 


for which a particular act paſſed, and it has a good 
library. Here is an almſhouſe for fix poor widows ; 
alſo a charity-ſchool, founded 1732. 


At Copges was an alien priory of black monks, 
Burford retains the memorial of the defeat of king 


founded by one of the Arſics, given afterwards to Eton, 
On the ſite is part of a larger manſion houſe, built by 
William Pope, earl of Downe, in the reign of James [.1 


c Leland VII. 63. b. 


K Bede Z. II. V. 18. 
i Council. I. 66. 

n Groſe'ꝰs account under his view of it. Blomf. V. Bog. 
1 Tan, 418, Warton's life of fir T. Pope 412. 


© Wichewo:d 


f Plot. 349. 


Cogges. | 
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Wichwood 
foreſt, 


Bruern. 


Stanton Har- 


court, 


died 1727. 


2 
er ac heruood foreſt longing to the king has plenty 


&© of wood and fallow deer. It longid to the Beau: 
* champs earls of Warwicke*,” Ir is now in great 


meaſure diſafforeſted. The country hereabouts re- 


fains much the appearance it had in Leland's time, 
who “ commynge out of the foreſte enteryd into a 
&© foyle champayn on every fide, in the which as in 
re flypes were ſome prety groves and woods *.” 
Brucrnnear Burford had a Ciſtertian abbey, founded 


by Nicholas Baſſet 1147, valued at J. 124. granted to 


ſir Anthony Cope*, and ftill in poſſeſſion of his deſ- 
cendants. Some offices remain. 
The Iſis runs to Stanton Harcourt, the antient ſeat 
of the Harcourts deſcended from thoſe of Nor- 
mandy, of whom fir Simon was created Jord Har- 


court baron of this place 1711, and in 1712 lord 


chancellor, and 1722 lord viſcount Harcourt z and 
He was ſucceeded by his grandſon 
Simon, created earl of Harcourt and viſcount Newn- 
ham Courtney 1749, which titles his ſon (till enjoys“. 
The old kitchen here is celebrated by Dr. Plot, being 


built of ſtone, ſquare below, oftangular above, ending 


like a tower, and fires being made againſt the walls 
the ſmoke climbed up them without any funnels 


or diſturbance to the cooks, and being ſtopped 
by a large conical roof went out in loop holes at 


the ſides, which were ſhut or opened as the wind ſet. 


Biſhop Lyttelton, from the form of the windows, 
was of opinion they were put in and the whole re- 
paired t. Henry IV. the remains of an arch in the 


wall above ſhewing ſome alteration. The chapel is 


very antient, the painted and carved roof entire; the 


205 window over the weſt door leading to the hall had the 


arms and matches of the family, with portraits, all 


removed to preſerve them. Theſe two buildings 


Cockthorp. 


Bampton. 


_ Einſhamn, 


Rowldrich. 


= 
J 


I. XV. tig. 


have been etched on a large ſcale by the preſent 


earl. In one of the three rooms of the tower Mr. 
Pope finiſhed the 5th volume of his Homer in his 
two ſummers? retirement here, while his friend Gay 


ſpent his time at (chop, another ſeat of lord Har- 


court's two miles hence, fince ſold to Mr. Weſtern. 
Here alſo Pope wrote his epitaph on two lovers ſtruck 
dead by lightning in the common field near the houſe, 


which, with that by him on the grandfather of the 


preſent earl, are in the pariſh church ®, 

About five miles north-weſt of Whitney is Bampton, 
a market town, with a large church, the tithes of 
which are divided between three portioniſts, each of 


whom are preſented by the church of Exeter. Near 
the church is the caltle, of which a view by Wood 


is engraved in his life by Hearne, 1772. : 
 FEinſham abbey was founded for Benedictines before 


1005, almoſt deſerted about the Conqueſt, and given 


by Remigius, biſhop of Lincoln, to the monaſtery of 
Stow, in the county of Liacoln, which was afterwards 


removed hither, and valued at J. 441. Its weſt front 


and part of the cloiſter remained 1729*, Here king 
Ethelred by advice of Alphege and Wulſtan arch- 
biſhops of York and Canterbury held acouncil wherein 


many decrees both eccleſiaſtical and civil were enacted. 


Spelman calls the place where this council was held 

Eanham?Y, but does not determine where it was. 
Rowldrich, which gives name to two villages ad- 
r Lil. VII. 63. a. lb. 


» Grofe's account under his view of theſe buildings, 
G. Spelm. Concil, p. 516. Wilkins J. 285. 


© Holland, Tan. 425. 


1 


| joining called in records Rollendrich, and in Domeſdzy 


Rellenari, one of which a record in the Exchequer lays 
was held by Turſtan le Diſpencer by ſerjeantry of 
being the king's ſteward*, ſtands on the ſummit of tte 


high hill on an open down having but few inclo. 


ſures about it. The ſtones that compoſe this cirele 


ſeem to have been taken from the ſpot. It ſignifies 


according to Dr. Stukeley Rholdrwyg, the wheel or 
circle of the Druids, or in the old Iriſh Rejly the 
church of the Druids. The diameter is 35 yards , ex. 
actly equa] to the outer one at Stonehenge. Ile 
ſtones ſeem to have been originally 60“ in number; x 
preſent there are 22 ſtanding, few exceeding four fect 
in height, and 16 inches thick ; but one in the very 
north point is ſeven feet high and five and a halt 
broad. The entrance, as at Stonehenge, is from the 


north-eaſt : the middle was dug into by Ralph Sheldon, 
eſq; in the laſt century, but nothing found, To the 


north-eaſt is a large long barrow, 60 feet long by 20 


broad, flattiſh at top, much dug down, belonging to an 
archdruid, between which and the temple is a huge 


ſtone called the King/one, eight feet high and ſeyen 
broad. Near itis a ſquare plat of turf, where the young 


people meet annually with cakes and ale to celebrate 


ſome antient feſtival ©. Another barrow, but circular, 
below the road to the eaſt on the ſide of the hill, had 


ſtone work at the eaſt end d. Many different ones on this 


heath eaſt towards Banbury; particularly near Chapel 
houſe on the heath, a large flat circular one ditcht about, 


with a ſmall tump in the centre, of the ſort which Dr. 
Stukeley calls a Druid's barrow, and many circular 


diſh-like cayerns as at Stonehenge. Not far from the 
Druid's barrow is a ſquare work of 100 cubits, double 


_ ditcht, the earth thrown inwards, and within are 
ſeemingly remains of ſtone walls : theſe the Dr. calls 


Druid courts or houſes : and a little further is a little 
round barrow with ſtone work at the eaſt end: 309 
paces eaſt from the temple is a kiſtvaen of ſix ſtones*, 
one broader for the back, two narrow on each fide, 


and a larger on the top, opening weſt on a round tu- 


mulus f. This deſcription, as well as the etymolo2y 
and uſe aſſigned by Dr. Stukeley, carries much more 
probability with it than the crude conjectures of our 


earlier writers about Rollo, or about its being a place 


of coronation, as Wormius, which is aſſented to by 
Mr. Carte. Bede in a MS. “ de ſitu & mirabilibus 


© Britannia,” in Benet college library, reckons it 


the fecond wonder of this kingdom. At Enſton a 
little way off, half a mile ſouth-weſt of the church, 
between Neat Enſton and Fulwell, by the fide of a 


bank or tumulus ſtands a great ſtone, with others 


ſmaller. A famous barrow at Lineham by the banks 
of the Evenlode. In the fields of Stanton Harcourt 


ſtood three great ſtones called the Devil's Coits, 65 
paces aſunder, but one of them was taken down ſe- 
veral years ago to make a bridge 2. The third ſtone 


was ſmaller than the reſt, and ſtood between the bar- 


row and the church. Half a mile weſt by ſouth from 
the church was a barrow, almoſt half of which t0 
the north was cut down, and the earth carried away 


about 1777 by order of the warden and fellows of 
All Souls, perhaps to gratify curiolity, but report 


ſays to improve the field. 


0 


x Tan. 417, Buck's view. 


2 Holland, Great Rowldrich gonliits only of a church and two farm houſes, 


I mcaſured it Sept. 3, 1781, only 88 feet or about 30 yards from eaſt to welt. 


> By counting every fragment as a ſingle ſtone this number may ſtill be made out. 


© Of this 1 could hear no account at preſent. 


« Another hill with maſles of ſpungy ſtone (like thoſe of which the circle, &c. is compoſed 


barrow and the Kingſtone. 
* Vulgarly called the Five Knights, 


5 


Aubrey Mon. Brit, Stukeley, Abury, 10-14. 
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Mr, Roger Gale gives the following account of 
Rollrich _ in a letter to Nr. Stukeley; Aug. 
194 1719 ES WF. 

« Laſt Saturday morning I had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee theſe ſtones, which are but a molehill to a mountain 
* compared to thoſe we ſaw at Stonehenge and 
Abury, as I doubt not you will agree, on my giving 


you the beſt deſcription I can of. them, as alſo 


that they have been entirely of another nature and 
deſign. They are pitched upon the top of a hill, 

about half a mile ſouth-eaſt of a village called Long 
Compton, juſt within a hedge that now parts a 
ploughed field from the heath, and no doubt when 
theſe ſtones were erected there it was all heath. They 
compoſe a ring not exactly circular, the diameter of it 
from north to ſouth being 35 yards, and from eaſt to 
weſt but 33. The ſtones are of very unequal dimen- 
ſions both in height and thickneſs, few exceeding four 


An In height, and ſome reaching ſcarce two : the 


breadth various, nor can I tell the original number, 
ſome being thrown down and broken, and others 
carried away; but there are yet 22 ſtanding, and ſome 
of them pitched ſo cloſe together edge by edge, that 
it is evident they were intended to form a cloſe wall: 

the thickneſs of them 1s not above 14 or 16 inches at 
moſt. Where the entrance of it was is hard to ſay 


in the ring, but as there is a large one directly 


north-eaſt in a line with the King as they call it, I am 


perſuaded it was in that place. This king is a great 
ſtone, which the country fancies to repreſent a man on 


horſeback ſtanding 84 yards north-eaſt from the. 


circle, eight feet high, ſeven broad in the broadeſt 
part, and about 12 inches thick, and has, as appears 
by the grit of the ſtone, been taken out of a quarry, 
as well as thoſe attendants he has in the circle within 
100 yards of his majeſty, which obſervation of mine 


much diſpleaſed my landlord, who came from Chip- 
ping Norton to ſhew me this petrified court, as it is 


believed to be by the whole country, and he that 
dares to contradi& this creed 1s Jooked upon as a moſt 
audacious freethinker. Juſt in the north point of 
he circle is alſo ſtanding one ſtone much longer than 


the eaſt, being ſeven feet high, and five and a half 


broad, I could obſerve no wrench running round it, 
which, if there ever had been one, muſt ſtill have 
hewn itſelf on the heath, nor any marks of an avenue 
leading to it as at Stonehenge and Abury, nor any 
barrows or tumuli within view of it, only a bank! 


about ten yards to the north of ihe ring about 20 


Jards long, ſeven broad, flat but uneven on the top, 


a5 if formed out of the rubbiſh of the neighbouring 


quarry, In all probability 1 it is as antient as the king 
himſelf, caſt up at the time of his erection; the country 
tradition joining them together in | this common 
mhyme, 
If Long Compton thou canſt ſee, 
King of England thou ſhalt be. 

Vou cannot ſee Long Compton where this king 
lands; but if you ſtep but a yard to the north of 
bim it 8 itſelf over the top of this bank, which 

| before intercepted the view of it.” 

"le Chapel bouſe before-mentioned was an antient 
Chapel uſed by pilgrims ; in later times it was con- 
7rted into a public houſe, and by the induſtry of the 


preſent proprietor it has ariſen to an inn of the 


better ſort, In digging to enlarge it bodies were 


"MS. pen. Mr, Allan of Darlington, 
Hot. 334. G. 
dee Sherſton, c. Wilts, p · 96. | p G. 


found in ſtone coffins; in one a number of beads 


295 


and a filver crucifix: three urns in a ſmall vault like 


an oven : many fragments of ſtone mullions and 
painted glaſs. The cemetery is under the preſent 
high road. 

The Saxon annals datè the battle of Hocknorton 
A. D. 917. Huntingdon and Brompton 911. Flo- 
rence of Worceſter, who calls it villa regia, 914. 
The large round barrows of Tadmerton were proba- 
bly caſt up on this occation by the Danes, and the 


| ſmaller rather ſquare at Hocknorton by the Saxons *, 


In Swaclf' parith but nearer Tadmerton is a Roman 


town, which ſeems to have extended itſelf round the 


foot of a hill, on which is a double entrenchment 
called Madmarſton caſtle, containing about five or fix 
acres of very plain ground. At the bottom to the 
welt is a field, part of which is called 'Money Acre, 
from a pot of money found there about 100 years 


| fince, and which by the pieces of Roman pottery and 


the richneſs of the ſoil was certainly part of the old 
town. This end points to Swacliffe, but the-people 
who live in the farms think 1t reached no further than 
ſome out cloſes of the farm called the Ley, ſome- 
what nearer on this fide towards Tadmerton, where 


_ conſiderable ruins are dug up to mend the highways, 
but no ſtone or inſcription, nor could Mr, Wiſe find 
| poſitively, there being ar preſent many ſmooth gaps 


Hocknorton. | | 


d 


Swacliff. 


any in the fences of the cloſes. From this farm- 


houſe the town ſeems to have extended to another 
alſo called the Ley, about a quarter of a mile off on 
the north-eaſt fide of the hill, and between theſe 
two a good way eaſt into Tadmerton field, in which 
is a ſign of a Roman bank, and on the ſouth fide 
beyond the brook in Swacliffe field is a conſiderable 


barrow called Rowbarrow, which probably ſtood juſt 


without the town. The blackneſs of the ſoil for 
_ three feet deep ſhews that this town was — 


by fire 1. 


Evenlode alles. by 8 . which 


Dr. Plot imagined might be caſt up 1016, when Ed- 
mund Ironſide met Canute; but if the conjecture be 
founded only on its being near the our ſbire ſtones, 
which generally goes for the old Sceoproan, the 
ſcene | is changed. 

A branch of the D Oyley family created n 
1666 were ſeated at Chiſelbampton i in Dorcheſter hun- 
dred, but ſold the eſtate to Peers, eſq. about 


40 years ago, and the title became extinct the 


5 death of ſir William Doyly 1781. 


At Cold Norton near Chipping Norton, a market town, 
was an hoſpita] or priory, founded by William Fitz 


Alam t. Henry II. valued at J. 50. per ann. Biſhop 


Caſiclton, 


Chiſethamp- 


ton. 


Chi pping 
Norton. 


Smith bought it of the crown, to which it eſcheated 


t. Henry VII. and gave it to Brazen Noſe college *, 
Rollandriche manor belonged to it“ 


_ Eaſt by ſouth from hence at Heythorp i is the ſeat of 
the earl of Shrewſbury; and eaſt by north is Great 
Tew, near which was ploughed up a teſſelated pave- 


conſiſting of longer ſquares of different colours and 


figures ?. And, to return to the courſe of the Even- 


lode, at Stungfield, a ſmall village two miles from 


Woodſtock, was found in 1713, a large and entire 


Roman pavement, 35 feet by 20, not above two feet 


Heythorp. 
G reat Tew . 


ment of blue, white, yellow, and red teſſellæ, diſpoſed 


in a circle; as was another at Steeple Aion juſt by, Steeple 3 


Stunsfield. 


under ground, covered with burnt wood and corn, in 
part of a field called Cheſthill acre, a riſing ground half 


a furlong from the Ikeneild way. In the middle of 
one of the compartments was in a circle the figure of 


i This bank now interrupted ſeems to have been taken by Dr, Stukeley for different batrows, 
F. Wiſe's MS, letter to Gale, Oxford, Sept. 13, 1732. bee alſo Mag. Brit. 391. 
| a Tan. 426. 0 Ib, 
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Ditchley. | 


Woodſtock, 


in his bower. 


D 8 


Apollo or Bacchus, holding a thyrſus in his left, and 


elevating a flaggon in his right hand, and beſtriding a 
tiger or dragon. The other compartment was ſquare, 
incloſing an ornamented circle of wreath work, a bor— 
der of which went round the whole wichin another 
border of lattice work a. It has been ſince deſtroyed, 


except ſome of the borders under the Apollo, and 


part of the corners. In 1780 was diſcovered adjoin- 
ing to the middle of one of its longeſt ſides another 
room 19 feet 10 inches by 19. 11. At the ſame 
time was opened here a room 12 feet and an half 
ſquare, and on the oppoſite fide of the larger room 
another 12 feet ſquare. Above this laſt was an hy- 
pocauſt of brick, and juſt at one corner thereof a 
bath ſix feet four inches by five feet four, three feet 
deep, with leaden pipes in the ſides, which were 18 
inches thick covered with plaiſter painted red. All 
the rooms except the hypocauſt and bath have beau- 
tiful pavements of wreathed and other work ", Ro- 
man coins from Veſpaſian to the lower empire were 
found here, with fragments of earthen veſſels, burnt 


bones of men and animals, melted lead and iron, and 


various maſſes of calcined matter. Part of the hy- 
pocauſt had been ſeen at the firſt diſcovery in 1713. 


| Hearne ſuppoſed Stunsfield was the reſidence of ſome 
Roman general, whoſe hall was thus ornamented. 
The many ſimilar remains in the neighbourhood prove 
the Romans to have been ſome time ſettled hereabouts. 
E venlode paſſes through Charlbury, a market town, 


near which is Cornbury the ſeat of the earl of Claren- 


don, purchaſed a few years ſince by the duke of Marl- 
| borough, intended for the reſidence of the marquis of 
' Blandford, and now called Blandford Lodge. 


In Enfton pariſh is Ditchley, late the ſeat of the 


earl of Lichfield. | 


Woodflock was a royal ſeat before Henry II. if we 


believe a MS. in the Cottonian library, which Dr. 
Plot ſays makes Alfred to have tranſlated Boetius 
there: not to infiſt on king Ethelred's having called 


a parliament or council here*, Here was a caſtle t. 


Henry II. Through the park runs the Akemanſireet, 
entering it at Wotton gate and going out at Maple- 
ton well. Its courſe is from Alcheſter to Bath ; it 


paſſes near Stunsfield pavement and Wilcot, and is very 


fair for near a mile through a long Jane ſouth-weſt 


from Ramſden through Wichewood foreſt, where it 


runs into a wood belonging to William Coke, eſq. 
Roſamond was daughter of Walter Clifford, and 


either educated or profeſt in Godſtow nunnery. The 


| ſtory of her being poiſoned by queen Eleanor is of 


modern date. Bromton, Knighton, and Higden ſay 
ſhe died of a natural death ſoon after ſhe was encloſed 


high altar at Godſtow, her lover laviſhing great ex- 
pence on her tomb. About 20 years after, Hugh 


biſhop of Lincoln viſiting this nunnery, took offence 


at the immoral tendency of this, and ordered her 
corps to be removed into the chapterhouſe. Here 


it was again diſturbed at the Reformation, Leland* 


favs © her tomb taken up a late was a ſtone with 


this inſcription, Tumba Roſamunde. Her bones were 


cloſid in lead, and within that the bones were cloſed 
in letter [leather]: when it was opened a ſwete ſmell 


4 Hearne's account of it, Pref. to Lel. It. VII. Pointer's account of it. 
tiquarian Sqciety, by. On its demolition by the mob, who refuſed to 


on that account, large fragments of it were carried off, and dif; 


r The principal pavements laſt diſcovered being on the duke of Marlborny 
Drawings have been taken of them by Mr. Newington painter in Woodſtock. 


t MS. in Cot. lib, in Mon. Ang. I. 528. See alſo Holland's additions. 


+ Mag. Brit. 371. 


P. 1295. VII. c. 26. f. 289. 


came out of it. There was a croſs [on Toll-bridge 


mund's foul ; much more probably than that ſhe Was 


queen reſided much here, and was a conſiderable be- 


was chiefly ſupported by the reſort of our Kings and 


market, corporation and borough town, with two 


nued in the crown till 4 Anne, when the queen by 


ceding year, he in 1704, after a long and difficult 


Her parents buried her before the diligence, ſecrecy, and good conduct, attacked and 


being thus recovered from the immediate ruin to 


* Account of antiquities in and about Oxford at the end of Lel. It. II. 34130. 


hard by Godtitow with this inſcription : 
Qui meat huc, oret, ſignumque ſalutis adoret, 


Utque fibi detur veniam, Roſamunda, precetuy,” 
which by reading 21 for bi is a prayer for Roſy. 


to be applied to as a ſaint, for then we ſhoulg Tead 
Roſamundam. Bromton a, Knighton *, and Hipden! 
deicribe a curious cabinet of hers preſerved at God. 
ſtow, two feet long, adorned wich beaſts, birds, fiſhes 
and men, not in indecent attitudes and unfft 6 
a church, as Hearne ſuggeſts 2. A paved bath 
large clear beautiful ſpring under an old wal] goes 
by her name, and a ſpot in the park on the ſouth. 
weſt fide of the palace is ſtill called her ber, which 
literally ſignifies only a chamber. Henry's {on by 
her was Longſword earl of Salisbury. | 
Henry II. was frequently at Woodſtock, Id. 
mund ſecond fon of Edward I, was born here, and 
took his name from it, and ſo was his brother Ed. 
ward the black prince, and. Thomas duke of Glo- 
ceſter; the latter was alſo ſurnamed from it; and El. 
zabeth when princeſs was confined here, and when 


nefafireſs to the town. The town of Woodflock 


queens, on failure of which a ſtatute paſſed 18 El. 
zabeth to make it a ſtaple of wool*. It is a next 


very good inns. The park has generally 5000 head 
of deer in it. The old manſion houſe was, demoliſhed 
in the civil wars, It ſtood on a flat ſpot juſt within 
the park gate oppoſite the great. water and now 
planted with ſycamores and other trees. A ſmall 
piece of it remained within memory, and a gold ring 
was found on the fite. The park and manor conti- 


act of parliament granted the honour and manor of 
Woodſtock and hundred of Wotton to John duke of 
Marlborough and his heirs, as a reward of his emj- 
nent and unparalleled ſervices, as they were deſervedly 
ſtyled by the voice of the nation in parliament, 
and for perpetuating the memory thereof, For, 
being conſtituted captain general af her majeſty's 
torces, and having in the firſt year of her reign 
ſecured and extended the frontier of Holland by 
taking ſeveral towns from the French, and obliging 
them to ſeek ſhelter behind their lines, and alſo the 
next campaign having added all the country between 
the Rhine and Maeſe to the conqueſts of the pre- 


march to the banks of the Danube with the utmoſt 


forced the Bavarians ſuſtained by the French in thcir 


ſtrong entrenchments at Schellenburg: after which 


he fought the army a ſecond time, and though they 
had been reinforced by a royal army of the French 
king's beſt troops, commanded by a marſhal of France, 
and had the advantage both of numbers and ſituation 
he did, to uſe the words of the act of parliament, 
* gain as abſolute and glorious a victory as is re- 
corded in the hiſtory of any age.” The empire 


uv P'. 1161. 


which 


Oxford, 1713. vo Mr. Stevens gave part of it to the An. 

pay for ſeeing it, or by the farmer, whoſe rent had been raiſed 
perſed about the peighbouring villages. | i 
gh's ground ate likely to be preſerved, and built obe. 
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which the defection of the duke of Bavaria had ex- 


poſed It, chiefly by his conduct and bravery, he was 


made a prince thereof by the emperor, from whom 
he afterwards received a grant of the lordſhip of 
Mindelhcim with the {tyle and title of prince thereof. 
The field of this glorious victory being at or near 
Blenheim, that magnificent houſe erected at the pub- 
lic expence by fir John Vanbrugh within this manor 
of Woodſtock © as a monument of his glorious ac- 
tions,” to uſe the words of the a& of parliament, is 
culed the houſe or caſtle of Blenheim *, in which 
his conqueſts are further recorded in beautiful ta- 
peliry- It is to belong to one of the duke's de- 
ſcendants male or female for ever, who are to bear 
the arms of Marlborough, and by way of homage 


preſent the ſovereign every year with a ſtandard in 


commemoration of the battle of Blenheim Auguſt 2. 
In the park about 100 yards from the gate in which 
Elizabeth when princeſs was impriſoned, was a fa- 
mous polyſyllabic echo, which in a ſtill day re- 
peated 17 ſyllables and at night 20, but ſince the 
demolition of the manor houſe not above fix or ſeven. 
The gate houſe was fitted up and inhabited by John 
Jord Lovelace, captain of the band of penfioners to 
William III. who died 1693 ; and one of the lodges, 
called Rocheſter's lodge, by the firſt lord Baltimore. 
Perſons {till living 1emember a noble porch and ſome 
walls of the hall, the walls and magnificent windows 


of the chapel, (which Aubrey“ ſeems to have miſ- 
taken for the chapel with two rows of pillars and 


zigzag arches) and ſevera] turrets; and could trace 


out the apartments. Sir John Vanbrugh while Blen- abe houſes for chamry prieſts : the parſonage is a 


60 prebend of Lincoln. Ther is a chapel of the Tri- 


beim palace was building had taſte enough to lay 
| our J. 2000. to keep up the ruins. But Sarah 

dutcheſs dowager of Marlborough pulled down 
the gatehouſe b. 
to the duke of Portland 1689. 
the leaſt pretence to the birth of Chaucer. 
land contents himſelf with making him a Berkſhire 
or Oxfordſhire man; and Camden calls him alum— 
aus of Woodſtock, which rather I think implies that 
he lived at or near it, and tradition gives him a 


houſe here, as it does another in the meads behind 


Dorcheſter. But his own teſtimony decides the diſ- 
pute in favour of London. In his teſtament of Love 
B. f. 325, he calls himſelf a Londenois or Londoner, 
and f, 325, ſpeaks of the city as the place of his 
engendrure®. A ſmall filver crucifix found here 
1742, was ſent to Mrs. Catharine Bridgeman in 
London 4. > as | 
Godſtoro nunnery was erected on ground given by 
John de St. John in the end of the reign of Henry 
L by Editha or Ida, a pious widow, who became the 
fiſt abbeſs of it. The church was dedicated 11 38 
by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, in the preſence of 


king Stephen. Henry II. was a great benefactor on 


account of his Roſamond being buried here: but 
there ſeems no ground for aſcribing this foundation 


to king John as Walſingham does. It ſtood about 
wo miles weſt by north of Oxford on the Iſis. All 


that remained in 1761 was ſome of the outer wall, 
pert of the tower of the church, a ſmall chapel whoſe 


walls eem to have been painted, and in which they 


hey a double ſtone coflin falſely preſumed to be Ro- 


22 | 5 * Mon, Brit. 
' Tanner: Bib. Brit. Tyrwhitt. | 


; vroſe's account under his view of it. 
Ib, 4 29, | 


1 P. 22. 
Vol. I. 9 


Woodſtock. gave title of viſcouut 
But it has not 


Le- hundred of Banbury has been of long time given 


ſamund's, whoſe epitaph is freſh written on the wall 
above. Here is a pond ſaid to have been a paved 
bath of hers, and a ſubterraneous paſſage is pre- 
tended from this place to Woodſtock fo This nun- 
nery was valued at J. 274. per ann. 5 

Ahe moſt part of Banbury ſtands in a valley en- 


„ cloſed by low grounds: the fayreſt ſtreet lyes by 
„ weſt and eaſt down to the Cherwell: in the weſt 


«© part of it is a large area environed with metely 
„good buildings, having a goodly croſs with many 
degrees about it; in this area is kept every Thurſday 


te a very celebrate market. There is another fair ſtreet 
from ſouth to north, and at each end a ſtone gate; 


« alſo other gates one till at the weſt end] yet no 
ie certain token or likelihood that ever the town 
„was ditched or walled. Ther is a caſtle on the 
north fide of this area having two wards; and each 
« ward a ditch. In the utter is a terrible priſon for 
« convict men. In the north part of the inner ward 


« is a fair piece of new building of ſtone, I cannot 


« ſe or learne ther ever was any caſtle or fortreſs 


here before Alexander biſhop of Lincoln builded 


« this: [all its remains are a faint trace of an inner 
« ditch, and a ſtone vault with grated windows 
called the Dungeon, over which is a cottage]. There 
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Banbury. 


« js but one pariſh church here, dedicated to dur 


* lady. It is a large thing eſpecially in the breadth. 


& I ſaw but one notable tomb in it, and that is black 


« marble, wherein William Cope, cofferer to king | 


„Henry VII. is buried. | Here are ſome others and 
a defaced knight in armour. ] * In the church-yard 


« nity in the middle of the town, and a bridge of 
&« four fair ſtone arches at the eaſt end over Cher- 


« well parting Oxford and Northampton ſhires. . The 


« biſhop of Lincoln is lord of Banbury, and the whole 


« out by our kings in fee to the biſhops of Lincoln.” 


At Banbury was St: Mary's college or gild, valued | 


at C. 48. and an hoſpital for lepers t. John *, ; 
Banbury has been miſtaken for the ſcene of the battle 
between Kenric and the Britans, which was really 
fought at Barbury in Wilts, of which ſee before in 
that county (p. 112.) Nor was the ſucceſs of it ſo 


entirely in favour of the Saxons. They had indeed 


before been too hard for the Britans, but hete the 


whole ſtrength of theſe people in the middle parts 


was united, and they were ſo numerous as to divide 
theic army into nine bodies; and by numbers and 
courage our hiſtorians ſay they bore up ſo well thar 
night only parted them; and that they rather had 


the advantage may fairly be preſumed from this cir- 


cumſtance, that after this action in 556 they held 


their garriſons in this coutity till 576 or 580; and 


the author of the Saxon Chronicle! barely tells us 


that the two armies fought, without giving the vic- 
tory to either ſide *. The proper battle of Banbury 
1469 was fought three nüles off bn a fair plain called 
Danes more near Edgcote e. Northampton. Some of 
our hiſtorians give an account of it more favourable 


to the Vorkiſts; that the fortune of rhe day Was 
not deciſive, but that the earl of Pembroke and lord 


Stafford taking up their quarters at Banbury, quar- 


relled about an inn, on which the latter leaving 


| d Antiq. Soc. min. | 
1 Neuſt. 1216. and Lel. Collect. II. 327. Hearne's preface to G. N 


5 Tan. 423. 


» Warton's life of fir Thomas Pope, p. 71. ad Ed, 


ewb. III. 730. Tan. 422. 2 
* Lel. IV. 162, 163, . Tan. 448, 
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Hardwick. 


Hanwell. : Io 


Broughton, 


Clattercote. 


Wroxton. 


Cherwell 7. 


Þ 1 


the town with his troops, gave the earl of War- 
wick an opportunity to attack them, and take the earl 
of Pembroke and his brother fir Richard Herbert 
priſoners, both of whom he beheaded. Afterwards 
on a treacherous overture of, peace, Warwick ſur- 
priſed the king at Wolvey® near Warwick, and car- 
ried him to Warwick, and thence to Middleham in 
Yorkſhire*. The parliament having placed a garriſon 
in the caſtle, it was taken by the king after the bat- 
tle of Edgehill, and his party kept poſſeſſion here 
till-he retired to Scotland, when it was ſurrendered 
with Newark, &c. K | 
There is a ſtory that while Philemon Holland was 
carrying on his Engliſh edition of the Britannia, Mr. 
Camden came accidentally to the printer while this 
ſheet was at preſs, and finding that to his own obſer- 


vation of Banbury being famous for chee/e the tranſ- 


lator had added cakes and ale, he, thinking it too 
trifling a remark, changed the laſt word into zeal; 
which alteration gave great offence to the Puritans 
who were numerous in the town. Whoever put in 
this unlucky word it is certainly in both editions 
of Holland's tranſlation, and only caſeo in Camden . 
This is alluded to by Plot, p. 347. Zeal of the land 


Buſy, the Puritan, ſuitor to Mrs. Purecraft in Ben 
'  Jonſon's Bartholomew fair, is a Banbury man, This 


town had the honour of conferring the title of earl on 
William lord Knollys of Gray's court in this county, 
viſcount Wallingford 2 Charles I. who died with- 
out iſſue 1629. His laſt lady's reputed ſon by Ed- 
ward lord Vaux, her ſecond huſband, but born in the 
earl's life time, claimed the title, as did his ſon; bur 
neither of theſe had ſummons to parliament”. 

The new canal from Coventry is now brought to 
Banbury, and intended to be continued to Oxford, by 


which means plenty of coal from Warwickſhire is 


diſperſed to part of Northamptonſhire and the north 


and eaſt parts of this county, _ 
Mr. Cope hath an old manor place called Hard- 
„ ich, a mile north from Banbury, and another 


« pleaſant and gallant houſe at Hanwell two miles 


« weſt of Banbury ?.” The ſeat at Hanwell ſtill re- 


mains, where the family of Cope hath flouriſhed 
many years in great and good eſteem 4. 
William, ſon of Richard Fiennes baron Say and 


| Sele, was created viſcount Say and Sele 22 James I. 


1624, and his poſterity inherited this honour, which 
on the death of Richard the fixth viſcount 1781 be- 


came extinct, but the barony a few months before had 


paſſed by a determination of the Houſe of Lords to 
Thomas Twiſleton the heir general of the family. 

At Clattercote in Claydon near Banbury was a Gil- 
bertine priory, valued at C. 34. per annum, now the 
ſeat of the Cartwrights. 


At IWWroxton near Banbury was an Auſtio priory 
founded t. Henry III. valued at C. 78. per annum; 


granted to fir Thomas Pope, who gave it to Trinity 


| college of his foundation, and whoſe brother John 


made it his ſear, as it is now that of Francis earl of 
Guildford, one of whoſe anceſtors married a gran- 
daughter of John Pope, which John Pope's ſon Wil- 
liam, earl of Downe, built the preſent houſe 1618“. 
« Cherzoell river riſeth out of a well or little pool 
m Dugd. Warw. p. 64. 0 G, 


U N J. 
„in Cherwelton village in Northamptonſhire, about 
* ſeven miles above Banbury by north north-eaſt, ay 
e boileth ſo faſt out from the head that Arat It 
«© maketh a ſtreamelett*,” 

Aadderbury, C. I. 1644, gave title of baron to lla. Alle 
ry Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, with whoſe fon Joly 
the famous penitent libertine that title expired, 1; 
is now the ſeat of the duke of Buccleugh, left hin 
by his maternal grandfather John duke of Argyle. 

Deddington, a ſmall market town, which ſeem 
« the ſmall through fare which Leland paſſed through 
«© between Banbury and Biceſter three or four miles 
* from the firſt by champaine ground v.“ It ſent mem. 
bers to parliament t. Edward I. and III. and has an gg 
inn chiefly of ſtone for pilgrims, and in the churchyarq 


part of another ſtone houſe. Dr. Plot ſays there | 


was a Caſtle, though now there are few marks of jr 
Here Piers Gaveſton was ſurpriſed by the earl of 
Warwick, and hurried away to Blacklow hill, the 
earl of Pembroke having left him here with a guard 
while himſelf and lady lodged in the next town *, 
Sir Thomas Pope, who was born here 1 507, and died 
1558, founded a ſchool called Jeſus ſchool, before 
he gave the manor to Chriſt church Ovford. At this 
town Dr. Plot found the Quintain much uſed. Here 
is a ſtrong ſulphureous ſpring”. Between this place 
and Iflip we croſs En/{ow long bridge over the Cher- 
well, which is here a narrow ſtream among meadons 
and willows in a valley remarkably piQureſque, 
Among the meadows on the eaſt ſide of the Cher- 


well are Heyford Marine, ſo called from Walter Fitz lin 


Warine its lord: Heyford Purcell from the Purcells 
or de Porcellis who formerly owned it: Blechingdon Ir 
an antient eſtate of the family of Povre 2. | 

« [/lep a pretty throughfare on the left ripe ol er 
ce Cherwell*.” It is called in the Confeſſor's charter? 


 Gibi/lepe (a miſprint for Gihi/lepe,) Hilt/leape®, Ne/lepe\, 
Tghte/lep*, and Bydylepe in the Saxon charter, printed 


in Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, p. 50, and other 


parts of it in Hickes's Saxon Grammar, fol. p. 38, 


wherein Edward meations it as his birth-place. lt 
is now a mean ill-built village. It gave birth to 
Edward the Confeſſor, whoſe father king Ethelred 
had a palace here, which ſtood on the north ſide of 
the church, and the chapel thereof ſerved as a barn 
but was taken down and rebuilt a few years ago, ſo 
that no traces remain of the original edifice, Wil- 
liam de Curtlyngton abbot of Weſtminſter 1315— 
1333 built the manor houſe anew very handſomely 
and in a different place. The font in which the 
Confeſſor was ſuppoſed to have been baptized was 
long uſed at the Plume of Feathers inn for a waſh- 
ing baſon, till bought by Mr. Brown of Nether Kid- 
dington, where it ſtands in the garden of lady Mol- 


tyn, daughter and heir of the late fir George Brown, 


bart. on a handſome pedeſtal with ſome lines 
rather pious than learned f. It is engraved in Plot, 
Pl. xvi. The church is plain, the chancel and par- 
ſonage rebuilt by Dr. South, 1618, who allo en 
dowed the ſchools. Juſt out of Iſlip to the ſouth- 


eaſt is Otmoor, a meadow under water in Winter, à8 0t 


it was when Leland travelled this way b. It is pre- 
tended there is neither ſtick nor ſtone in it except 
n Mag. Brit. 383. 


„66. Accordingly FA Camden in his MS. ſupplement to the Britannia in the Bodleian library has this note on it. ® Put out the 
« word zeale in Banbyry, where ſome think it a difgrace, when as zeale with knowledge is the greater grace among goo« Chriſtians : for it 
« was firſt foyſted | in by ſome POO or eu neither is it in my Latin copie, which I deſire the reader to hold as authentic.” 


0. 8 ? Lel. IV. 103. 
r Tanner, 428. | 
u It, IV. 191. 
Y Rutty, p. 577. 
b Dugd. Mon. I. 61. 
© Preſentation of the abbot of Weſtminſter, 6 Henry III. 
2 Se both u e in Kennet's Paroch. Ant. 
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* n rn 

| ugd, I. 230. ex T. Walſingh. 75, 76. 

2 Holland, — 75 + 
© Pipe Rolls t, Heory II. 


4 Holland, 
t Lel. IV. 163. 


a Lel. IV. 191. 
d Charter of Hemy II, 
See Hearne's Robert of Glouceſter, 731. Plot, 351. 
b IV. 191.4 
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one in the centre like a mile ſtone. Leland adds, 
that “ in it was the firſt foundation of Tame abbey.” 
gie Robert Gait founded a Ciſtercian abbey at Otteley 
in Oddington pariſh, removed on account of the low 
and wet ſituation to Tamei. ond 

Hedington is ſaid to bave been a royal nurſery 
jn the Saxon times, and the reſidence of king Ethel- 
dred. In a field called Court cloſe are ſigus of foun- 
Jations- That king's charter to St. Frideſwide's at 
Oxford ſays © this privilege was idith * at Hedinton, 
« & ſcripta fuit hæc cedula juſſu prefati regis in 
« villa regia quæ - » appellatur.” Here was a free 
chapel exempt from all cuſtoms due to the biſhop 
of Lincoln and archdeacon of Oxford, which the em- 
preſs Maud conferred on St. Frideſwide *. 

hurceſler is a neat market town, which ſome 

ſe to take its riſe and name from biſhop Birinus : but 
plot from Bernwood foreſt in Buckinghamſhire, Saxon 
Bupeva!, on whoſe edge it was antiently ſeated . 


The priory of Black canons was founded here 1182 


by Gilbert Baſſet, baron of Hedindon, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Edburg, valued at J. 147.“ The 
memory of this laſt ſaint is retained in a well, and in 
Edburghbatk. Here is a handſome church, and in 
King's end diviſion ſtands a pleaſant houſe of Mr. 
Coker lord of that manor. The Market end be- 


longed to fir William Glynne, bart, who had a good 
old houſe at Ambro/den two miles off, which, with 


his other eſtates, were ſold by his ſon fir Stephen 
to fir Edward Turner, bart. whoſe ſon Edward built 
a moſt ſumptuous and elegant houſe which about 1779 
was pulled down, and the materials fold by his ſon fir 
Gregory Page Turner. The church at Ambroſden is 

handſomely fitted up, and the vicarage houſe built 
1638 by Dr. John Stubbing then vicar“. 


"At d, or Audle Stretton, probably ſtanding on 


a vicinal way from Alcheſter, three miles north-weſt 
of Biceſter in a wood are ruins of a caſtle. 

« Studlege priory is three miles from Burceſter in the 
« way to Oxford?,” Bernard de St. Waleri founded this 
for Benedictine nuns t. Henry II. valued at J. 82.4 
The frequent uſe of the name of Aldcheſter for 
| Roman ſtations in England is a full confutation of the 
notion that this peculiarly belonged to Alledtus, not- 
withſtanding Dr. Stukeley labours hard to ſupport it, 


and find the memory of Carauſius in Caversfield, as does 
another author that of Allectus' death at Elsfield 
It is however pretty remarkable that 

there ſhould be a Roman ſtation and a Vandlebury in 


hereabouts r. 


the neighbourhood of both univerſities. Alcheſter is 
ſquare with a ditch and bank facing the four car- 
dinal points, and biſected by four ſtreets. Hearne en- 
graved a coin of Julia Soæmis found here *. The area is 
Ploughed at part of the common field of Mendlebury. 


The brook on the ſouth-eaſt formerly encompaſſed it. 


Great foundations have been found about the fields 


and on the weſt ſide is Caſtle hill, where are Roman 


bricks and foundations, A little to the eaſt is Gra- 
wnball hill and beyond it Brill or Berryhill with 
a camp on it t. Dr. Plot found that the Roman 
wad does, not run through Otmore, but coming 
donn from Tuchwic grounds in the high road 


from Aileſbury to Biceſter, and paſſing over that 


mrihy vale which gives name to the neighbour- 
ng town of Marſh, it leaves ſome tracks of a 


' Tanner, 21. 4 | 
; Bedihr, dictatum, diſpoſitum. G. 
aner; 427. | o G. See Kennet, Par. Ant. 


ee Plot, 333. 
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f 23 It. I 48. 
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Sir Gre 
gory Page Turner, bart. has a ſeat here. 8 5 


. Ant, 


MS, Hiſt, of Aldcheſter, ad fin, Kennet, Par 
OE * Ib. 319. 321. 


ſtony ridge yet viſible and uſeful; and croſſes the 
river at Worden pool or Steanferd, where it enters 
this county at Ambroſden. Thence it aſcends to Black- 
thorn hill, and croſſing Wrechwic green extends on 


Langford, and fo leads cloſe by the north bounds of 
Alcheſter as far as Cheſterton. Thence it goes to 
Kirtlington town's end and ſo over Cherwell mar 
Tackley to Woodſtock park, which it enters at 
Wotton gate, and leaves at Mapleton well near 
Stunsſield ſtile, whence it holds on again as far as 
Stunsfield; and all this way with a raiſed bank. But 
here breaking off, though ſtill keeping its name, it 
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the north fide of Gravenhill wood over rhe brook at 


goes over the Evenlode to Wilcot, and ſo to Ramſ- | 


den, a little beyond which village at Witty green 


it appears again for a little way; but from thence to 
Aſtally over Aſtal bridge, and through the fields to 
Broadwell grove; it is ſcarce viſible; but there it is as 
plain as any where, holding a ſtrait courſe into 


Gloceſterſhire, and ſo towards Bath the old Akeman- 


ceſter vu. There is indeed an old way which ſeems to 
have led from Alcheſter to Wallingford, part whereof 
is to be yet ſeen running quite croſs Otmore, but not 
the true Akemanſtreet, though miſcalled ſo hereabouts. 
Dr. Plot has traced and deſcribed ſeveral branches 
from this great road in this county*. Dr. Stukeley 


ſays ſouth of Biceſter two roads croſs each other at 
right angles in the middle of a large beautiful meadow: 


the Akemanſtreet running eaſt and weſt, and another 


north and ſouth through the middle of Alcheſter and 


Wandlebury meadow, leaving Marton to the eaſt 


and Fencot, and then proceeding through Otmore 


and Bickley by the park wall and under Shotover hill, 


and paſſes the Thames at Sandford below Oxford 7. 
At a little diſtance is We/ton on the Green the ſeat of a 
branch of the family of Norris: and Merton, where was 
found a Daniſh ſpur like that deſcribed in Wormius, 


Mon. Dan. I. c. 7, p. 50, fig. E. and that found at Dun- 


ſtable, engraved Pl. XVI. fig. 2. which, together with 
the meeting of two military ways near it, induced 
Dr. Plot * to place here the battle between Aethelred 


carry it to Merdon in Wilts *. | 
It requires not much labour to refute the claims 
of OxFrorD to a high antiquity as a ſeat of learning 


Aſſer, who wrote the life of Alfred in a very par- 


ticular detail, and was contemporary with him, gives 
no account of his foundation here as recited by John 
Roſs. That hiſtorian, who lived in the time of Ed- 
ward IV. pretends * that when the king and the pope 


had ſuſpended all the univerfities of England, Alfred 
_ eſtabliſhed within this city at his own expence three 


teachers of grammar, arts, and divinity, in three ſe- 
veral places; one in the high ſtreet towards the eaſt 


gate for 26 grammarians, which, for the inferiority 
of the ſcience, was to be called Little Univerſity hall, 


which name it retained to our author's time; ano- 
ther hall towards the north wall in the preſent ſchool 


Weſton on 
the Green, 
Merton. a 


and Alfred and the Danes, A. D. 871, while others 


Ox robo. 


ſtreet for 26 logicians or philoſophers, called Leſer 
Univerſity hall; and a third in the High ſtreet near 


the firſt hall for 26 divines. Several other halls aroſe 
ſhortly after, erected by the townſmen in imitation 


of their ſovereign, but at their own coſt. The pa- 


ragraph from Aſſer firſt appeared in Camden's edition 
of him, Francf, 1603, and was not in that older MS. 
written in Saxon letters publiſhed by archbiſhop 


1 Sax, Chron. p. 107, m Plot, 351. 
P Lel. VII. q. 4 Tanner, 426. 
| 5 Pref, ad Lel. Coll. x, 


JA. 1. . 
5 P. 68. 


Parker 
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1 
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Parker 1574, nor in that in the Cottonian library 


ſince burnt, which Wanley dates about a century 


| after Aſſer. The MS. whence Camden printed has 


never appeared ſince, and all we have in favour of its 
genuineneſs is an affidavit of 'Twyne to Wood; for 
both Camden and Tanner thought it no older than 
Richard IT's time, and Camden may have publiſhed it 


as he found ir without any prefatory account of its 


variations, or even without noting their inſertions if 
they were ſo, However, as the MS. is not how to 


be found there can be no appeal to it, and we muſt 


be guided by probabilities, which it muſt be con- 
feſſed are rather againſt this ſtory . Leland d ex- 


preſsly ſays, the hiſtory of Oxford Univerſity protſus 


nullam facit de Ealfrido mentionem : though other 
writers of approved credit plainly aſcribe the foun- 
dation of the Oxford ſchools to him, and Aſſer in- 
ſinuates it tecte ſuppreſſo Iſidis Vadi nomine, when 
ſpeaking of the ſchool to which he put his younger 
ſon Ethelwerd with the ſons of the nobility. 

Some have placed CALLEVA at Oxford, but others 
with much more probability at Silcheſter or Walling- 
ford. Oxford was the reſidence of Alfred and his three 
ſons, and the latter ſtruck money here ©, It was burnt 
by the Danes 979 f; again 10028, They were all 
ſlaughtered here with particular cruelty in the general 
maſſacre by order of Ethelred 1002 V, for which they 


again burnt the city 10091; and Swain 1013 laid waſte | 
the country, and frightened the citizens into a ſurren- 
der, taking hoſtages of themk. The Danes burnt it a 


fourth time 10321. Harold Harfoot was crowned 
here 1036, and in his three years reign did all the 
miſchief he could to this place ®. The Conqueror, 
meeting with a refuſal to his ſummons, and other 


affronts here, ſtormed the city on the north fide, 


1067, and gave it to Robert D'Oili, who, in the 


- ſurvey", had within and without the walls 42 houſes 
inhabited, of which only 16 paid geld and gavel; the 


reſt were too poor to pay either, and eight lying waſte. 
All the printed copies of Matthew Paris read here Oxo- 
nia, and not as Mr, Camden ſays Exonia, and tradition 
confirms it . Robert de Oilleio that came into 
@ England with William Conqueror had given to him 
« the baronies of Oxford and St, Waleries. He made 
« thecaſtle of Oxford, and as I conjeQure, other made 
« the walls of Oxford, or repaired them. He made the 


0 chapel of St. George in the caſtle with his friend 
<« Roger de Iveri, and founded a college of prebends 
c there.“ This was afterwards given to Oſeney, 


and 12 perſons or ſchokars were maintained there 


till the diſſolution ; the buildings were uſed for 
| {tudents, and there were for ſome time the warden 


and ſcholars of St. George within the caſtle. It is ſaid 
Henry V. intended to have founded a noble college 
here for artiſts? and divines, and to have endowed it 
with the revenues of alien priories 1. Maud was ſo 
cloſely beſieged in this caſtle by Stephen, that ſhe was 
forced to eſcape by night acroſs the frozen Thames, 


through his army fix miles on foot in a deep ſnow. 


All its remains are the tower, diminiſhing as it aſcends, 
and ſerving for a county gaol, the mount with a large 
vaulted magazine now a ſtore cellar, and part of a 
wall ten feet thick. In the court are the remains of 


d Hiſt, & Ant. of Oxf. p. 9. 


3 


« by king Henry I. by whoſe procuration Robert weq. 


much marvelling at this was ſometime ſore ferid a; 


e tuous life, and her confeſſor, aſking him councel; to 
„ whom he anſwered, after that he had ſeen the 
faſhion of the pies chattering only at her coming, 


“ ſtone in the habit of a voweſs holding a hart in her 


under a flat marble, whereupon is a croſs fleuri, 


body of the church now ſtanding, and their images 


. chapter to the biſhop of Oxford, whoſe palace 


n 


the hall where was held, 1577, the Black Aſſae, eh 


ſo called from an inftectious diſtemper brought Vlllch's 
by the priſoners, whereof died near 100 per. chriſt cb 
ſons. | | feſt bilh 
Robert the 2d,nephew to the firſt, had a wife called 0 only two 
Edith Forne, a woman of fame, and highly eſteenq 1s ſtand 
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e ded her. He begun the priory of Black canons zt 
“ Oſency by Oxford among the iſles that Iſis riyer 
* then maketh. Some write this was the occaſion gf 
« making of it. Edith uſed to walk out of Oxſord 
e caſtel with hergentlewomen to ſolace, and that often. 
te times, wher in a certain place in a tre as often as ſhe 
came certen pies uſed to gather to it, and there tg 
e chatter, and as it were to ſpeke unto her, She 


© by a wonder. Whereupon ſhe ſent for one Ra. 
* dulph, a canon of St. Frideſwides, a man of a yir- 


© that ſhe ſhould build ſome church or monaltery at 
© that place". Then ſhe intreated her husband to 
ce build a priory, and fo he did, making Radulph the 
* firſt prior. The coming of Edith to Oleney, and 
„ Radulph waiting on her, and the tre with the 
© chatrering pies be painted in the wall of the arch 
* over Edith's tomb in Oſeney priory ; her image in 


right hand lies on the north ſide of the high altar, 
Her husband was buried in Eynſham priory, but 
* her fon Henry in the middle of the presbytery 


© At his head lies Ela counteſs of Warwick under a 
© fair flat marble in the habit of a vowes graven in a 
copper plate. She gave many rich jewels but no 
lands to this abbey. Ar her head Beaufort a 
knight who with an abbot of Oſenay® built the 


be portraid in the vault of it. There be fair 
* double iſles on eche fide of the body of the church. 
On the north ſide of the presbytery is buried under 
* an arch John St. John a famoſe man in a high and 
large tomb of marble : his wife under a flat marble 
« by it; and in our lady's chapel a noble man of 
&« Placetes in a fair tomb with an image. One Thomas 


The 

« Kidlington born at Kidlington * in Oxfordlhire, Is og 
* abbot of Oſeney, builded many years ſince this reſidence 
_ * chapel on the north fide of the presbytery. There to the C. 
« were in the beginning certain priors at Oſeney, and ſpacious 
* then were the rulers of the houſe made abbots, at monumer 
* which time its lands were augmented, and partly granted | 
given with a certain peculiar juriſdiction ſpiritual who dem 
* in Glouceſterſhire u.“ This priory of Auſtin canons. employee 
was ſhortly after made an abbey, and its yearly re- Groſe has 

_ venues were C. 654. Upon the erection of the new om 6 y 
biſhopricks by Henry VIII. 1542 it was changed into i is pret. 

a cathedral church of Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, The ſe 


with a dean and fix prebendaries, who were to be o Read! 
Vas Oca 
be inflan 
who Wer 
{or One 


was to be at Gloceſter hall. Its endowment was 
C. 341. per anuum. But this eſtabliſhment continued 
not aboye three or four years, when the conventual 


| Wy Tannen 
| © See Wile's defence of Cam ſſen, and the objections to him at the end of his life of Alfred, Ox. 1722. 6%, Uſher, Prim. p. 184 gu ane 
Spelman, vit. Alf, Smith ad fin. Bedæ. 5 | | in Willis. 
4 Coin. in Cyg. Cant. v. AHdis vadum, from whence Camden has borrowed his account of the Univerſity to the time of Pulein. * Mat, p 
© Twyne Antiq. Ox. 184. t Hunt. Lel. It, IV. 29, 2 s Wood, H. & A. O. 43. Lel. Col. I. 195. Icon. 
> Wood, ib. „ * Ib, | | Lel. Coll. III, 286. ex Chron. Mariani. * Wood, 
= Wood ib. ex Lal. rl „. „ l II. 17. bo 
. e. Maſters of arts. See Math. Par. p. 945. 1 Tanner, 418. | * ' Wood, 

r Perſuading her they were fouls wanting relief, Tn * g | | vol. 7 

* John Leech in the middle of the 13th century, He died 1373. » Leland II. 19—2. . 
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charch of St. Frideſwide, then called King Henry 
Vlllch's college, was made the cathedral, and called 
chriſt church *. The laſt abbot, Robert King, was 
gelt biſhop of Oſeney and firſt of Oxford. Here were 
only two deans. This houſe is deſcribed by Wood?, 
\ ſtanding intire nearly to. his time. 
tower remained till 1644 when it was engraved by 
flollar for Aubrey for the Monaſticon II. 1 56, but is 
in few copies, and copied in the Gentleman's Magazine 

1771, April. Irs bells are celebrated by John Major as 
the beſt in England. The bell called Great Tom at 
(htiſt church came from hence, and tradition ſays 
ue fine ſtone roof of the chancel. The great cham- 
ber in the abbor's lodge was ſtanding 1718. The houſes 
of their artiſts and ſervants formed a ſeparate pariſh. 


The church unroofed may be ſeen i in Aggas's plan of 


Oxford 20 Eliz. A ſouth view of it is behind the por- 


trait of biſhopKin g in Chriſt church ſouth aile window. 
All that now remains of this famous abbey at preſent 


xe only a few walls of a mill and a barn *. 
St. Frideſwide's nunnery is ſaid to have been firſt 
founded by Didanus a petty king of theſe parts under 
his own daughter of that name buried here and can- 
nonized. The Danes deſtroyed it, and it was oc- 
cupied by ſecular canons, for whom king Edward 
rebuilt and re- endowed it. After the Conqueſt they 
gave place to regulars till the beginning of the 12th 
century, when Roger biſhop of Salisbury placed the 
Auſtia canons here. Their revenues were near J. 300. 
er annum. This priory was ſuppreſſed 1524 for 
Wolſey, who began the foundation of Chriſt church 
college, which after his fall Henry VIII. completed, 
and founded here the ſee of Oxford, which conſiſts 
of a biſhop, dean, eight canons, rot ſtudents, 
eight chaplains, eight clerks, eight choriſters, 
24 almſmen, &c. * 
pally by the priors. 


Ill. Nearly half of the nave has been taken down 


to make way for the college. In the choir are mo- 


numents for ſir Heniy Bath, juſticiary of England 


Prior Philip or Guimund 1111 or 
1190, lady Elizabeth Montacute 1353. Dr. King 


the firſt biſhop t 557, biſhop Fell 1686; Dr. 


t Henry III. 1282. 


Smallridge biſhop of Briſtol 1729 * | 
The palace built by Henry I. in the north ſuburbs 


s till known by the name of Beaumont, and was the 


rekdence of ſucceeding princes till Edward II. gave it 
to the Carmelites who had here three ſchools, and a 


ſpacious church with a good ring of bells and many 


menuments of eminent perſons. All theſe were 
granted by Henry VIII. to Edmund Powell of Sandford, 
vo demoliſhed all but the hall, whoſe materials were 
1 at St. John's by archbiſhop Laud . Mr. 
Orofe has engraved a ſmall fragment of the palace, a 
om 6 yards by 8, and 13 high, now a hogſty, where 
1 is pretended Richard . was born. 

The leceſſion of the ſtudents 1209 in the reign of John 
o Reading, Cambridge, Maidſtone, Salisbury, &c. 


Vas occaſioned by that king's ſeverity in ordering to 


e inſtantly hanged without the walls two ſcholars, 


lr one who had accidentally killed a woman as 
| | Tanner, 41 


> Suane' hiſtory of Oſener, 1764. 12mo, 
W illis, Cath. II. 40. 22 


at. Par. p. 228. Wood H. and A. 59. G. 
; Chron, Mailros, 2 41. Ed. Gale,  G. 
12 H. & A. Cx. 7 


ib, 85, 
Vol. I. 


The great 


The church was built princi- 


The Latin chapel dedicated no 
doubt to the Virgin Mary about the end of Henry 


three years before w. 


ho were impriſoned by the citizens on ſuſpicion 


c Groſe' s account under pie view. 


| Tanner, 432. 
a Wang 433. The poli-maſter are a by-foundation of under- güde eſtabliſhed about 1 30. 


he walked colligend animi ae , 
ened and offended the ſcholars that they all deſerted 
the town to the number of 2000; but the inhabitants 
being ſoon ſenſible of their loſs ſued for pardon on 
their knees at Weſtminſter before Nicholas the Pope's 
legate, and ſubmitted to public penance in all the 
churches of Oxford. Upon which the ſcholars after 
five years abſence returned, and obtained new pri- 
vileges for their more effectual protection. Wood? 
has engraved a ſeal of the chancellor and Univer/ity 
of Oxford of the time of John, and ſays 1 it had that title 
as early as Richard I. In 1257 certain members of it 
complained to Henry III. at St. Alban's againſt the uſur- 


pations of the biſhop of Lincoln on their privileges, and 


a day of hearing was appointed. One of them, who 


ſeems to have been Mathew Paris (frater qui et hoc ſcrip- 


it), in a private audience of the king beſought him to 
take care of the ſinking church; for that the Univerſity 


of Paris which had produced ſo many holy prelates was 


in no ſmall danger, and if the Univerſity of Oxford, 
the ſecond ſchool of the church, and the very foun- 
dation thereof, ſhould fall into the like danger, the 
deſtruction of the whole church might be appre- 


hended. To which the king replied, God forbid that 


this ſhould happen i in my time $! 

Whatever opinion Mr. Camden had of Ps anti- 
quity of the Univerſity of Oxford, he gives the pre- 
cedence among the colleges to. Baliol, founded 1269 
by John Baliol, father of John Baliol king of Scotland, 


Who gave each of his ſcholars eight pence a week for 


their commons b, He ſettled yearly exhibitions on 
them till he ſhould provide them a houſe and accom- 
modations, and at his death 1269 recommended his de- 


ſign to his wife Devorgilla and his executors, who ſettled 
them in a tenement which ſhe hired of the Univerſity in 

Horſemonger ſtreet now Canditch, and preſcribed them 
In 1284 ſhe purchaſed Mary” s Hall 
adjoining, and when ſhe had repaired it ſhe there | 
eſtabliſhed the ſociety by her charter, confirmed by 5 

the king her ſon, and Oliver biſhop of Lincoln“ 


The windows of the chapel and library are 3 5 
with beautiful paintings, 


ſtatutes 1281. 


The college was in great 
part rebuilt t. Henry VI. and VII i, It has produced 


three archbiſhops and eight biſhops; Hugh duke of 
Gloceſter, and Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, John Roſs 
and Robert Parſons k. 
fellows, 14 ſcholars, and 18 exhibitioners!, 


Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter and lord 
chancellor of England, transferred to Oxford 1267, 
the college which he had built at Maldon in Surrey 


but in 1274 both were united by the founder, whoſe 
ſtatutes bear date Aug. 1274. It was ſo well en- 


dowed 26 Henry VIII. as to be valued at C. 354. per 
annum, and conſiſts of a warden, 24 fellows, 14 *' 
poſt maſters, &c It has produced five archbiſhops 
and 13 biſhops. Duns Scotus, William Occam, Tho- 
mas Bradwardyn, John Wickliff, fir Henry Savile, 
John Greaves, 


John Hales, Francis Cheynell, 
Hugh Creſſy and Anthony Wood were educated 
here. Bodley, Saville, and Wood, were buried 


!? Hiſt. of Oxford city in Willis! s Dioc, of Oxford, 


a Tanner, 413. - See 8 — 
ec du ex, p 


185. n. b. 
* M Par. 945. 
4 Sava e's Balliofergus, p. 67, 6 68. 
ee before, p. 177. 

Wood, Ib. 
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here, 


This ſo right | 


It conſiſts of a maſter, ao 


At firſt he ſeems to have only | 
intended this for ſuch of his chaplains and ſcholars 


as ſhould chuſe to come hither from the other; 
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here, Holland adds that Baliol and Merton were the 
firſt endowed colleges for ſtudents in Chriſtendom, 
The largeſt of Alfred's three halls beforementioned 
is by Tome ſuppoſed to have been Univerſity college. 
But however that be; it is more certain that the reſto- 
ration of this old houſe is owing to the legacy of 
William, archdeacon of Durham, who died 1249, 
and left 310 marks to the chancellor and univertity 
for the maintenance of 11 or 12 maſters, wherewith 
a ſociety was eſtabliſhed 1260, and their ſtatutes ſettled 


by the Univerſity 1292: and the endowment to 


Walter Skirlaw bithop of Durham, Henry Perty earl 
of Northumberland, and other benefactors. It was 


valued at /. 78. per annum, and confilts now of a 
malter, 12 fellows, 13 ſcholars, &c.P This college 


has been much enlarged by the generous benefaction 
of Dr. John Radcliff, who left C. 5000. for rebuilding 


the maſter's lodge, and chambers for two new fellows 


by him inſtituted for the ſtudy of phyſic with a hand- 
ſome ſalary for 10 years © half of which time at leaſt 


e they are to travel beyond the ſeas for their better 
„improvement,“ as his will expreſſes it. Since its 
refounding it has produced one archbiſhop and nine 
"biſhops, among which laſt was biſhop Ridley ; and 


among writers Edward Stanihurſt, fir George Carew, 


and Edward lord Herbert of Cherbury !. 


Exeter col- 
lege. ; 


William Stapledon, biſhop of Exeter 1314, began 


the foundation of a cullege or hall called from 


him Stapledon hall, on or near where Hartford college 
now is, whence he removed his ſcholars next year to 
a more convenient ſituation near the Turl gate. It 


conſiſted at firſt of only 13 fellows or ſcholars, of 
whom 12 were to be born within the dioceſe of 


Exeter. Its revenues were valued 26 Henry VIII. 
at . 81. It has now a rector, 22 fellows, &c.". 


It has produced two archbiſhops and eleven biſhops : 


| Oriel cole 


among its writers are Treviſa, Grecyn, fir John Dod- 
deridge, Noy attorney general, Degory Whear, 


Arthur Duck, George Hakewill, and Joſeph Carylls. 


The honour of founding Oriel college is attributed 


to Edward II. who did little more than grant a licence 


1324 to his almoner Adam de Brome to build 
and endow a college to the honour of the Bleſſed 


Virgin, of which he became firſt provoſt, Edward 


III. gave them a tenement called Le Oriele, on 


St. Mary Hall. 


which ground ſtands the college ſo called. The pre- 
ſent St. Mary Hall was long the parſonage houſe of 
the rectors of St. Mary, which church being appro- 


priated by Edward III. to the college then founded 


by Brome, the houſe ſoon after came into their poſ - 
ſeſſion, and was appropriated to the reſidence of 


Queen's c- 
lege. 


ſtudents. Oriel college was valued 26 Henry VIII. 


at C. 182, per annum, and now maintains a provoſt, 


18 fellows, and 14 exhibitioners*. It has produced 


three archbiſhops and eight biſhops; fir Walter 
 Rawleigh, and William Prynne “. 


The college aſcribed to queen Philippa was in like 
manner really founded by her chaplain Robert de 


Eglesfield, rector of Burgh on Stanmore, 1340, for 
a provoſt, 12 fellows, and 70 ſcholars. Its annual 
revenues 26 Henry VIII. were £. 302. It now con- 


ſiſts of a provoſt, 22 fellows, 2 chaplain batchelors, 
8 ſcholars called Tabarders, 2 clerks, and 22 under- 
graduate ſcholars*, Its library was built by a 


PG, Tan. 416. 2 G. 


r Tanner, 436. 


1 Wood, 55. | 
G. Tanner, 436. | % Wood, 106. 
y Wood, 116. Tanner, 438. 


d Tanner, 439. Lowth's life of Wykeham, 186—1gg, 
Brit. Top. II. 120. To | 


legacy of biſhop Barlow of Lincoln formerly Provoſt 10 Bali 
who left the greateſt part of his books to it and te Owen, 
reſt to the Bodleian library, whereof he hag been college 
keeper. Sir Joſeph Williamſon, principal (ecretary endowe« 
of ſtate to Charles II. left C. 6009. with other heqe. by biſh 
factions to this college, which encouraged the then num, Al 
provoſt, Dr. Lancaſter, to lay the foundation gf a ham. | 
new college, which was far advanced before bis „Thomas 
death '?, and has been ſince completed, to make Jege fo 
room for two more fellows and four ſcholars of the with a 
foundation of Mr, Mitchell of Richmond, One arch. Bathurl 
biſhop and fourteen biſhops had their education here a beauti 
and ſeveral learned men , among whom were thoſe an emin 
learned antiquaries biſhops Nicolſon, Gibſon, and duced n 
Tanner. eel | 8 its learn 
Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, moved by Cn ham, Di 
the deſtruction which the two great peſtilences 1 349 ball Somers, 
and 1360 had made of the clergy all over England, From 
and of the ſtudents. of this univerſity, purchaſed London, 
1361 ſeven or eight old hoſtles in the pariſh of St. inn in 8 
Mary, and obtained the king's licence to found x called L 
houſe for ſtudents both religious and ſecular, chiefly |} Benedict 
in canon and civil law, to be called Canterbury hall, ſuppreſſ⸗ 
endowing it for a warden and 11 clerks 1363, and Thom 
ſhortly after appointed the famous Wicliffe warden, Mary's 
His ſucceſſor cardinal Langham obtained from the chael N 
pope the ſuppreſſion of this ſociety becauſe they were St. Aul 
ſeculars, and put it into the hands of the monks of Cardinal 
Canterbury, for whoſe ſtudents it was thenceforth Its chap 
appropriated, and granted as parcel of the poſſeſſions the cloi! 
of Chriſt church Canterbury to the dean and chapter thing ne 
35 Henry VIII. but three years after to Chriſt church kad Fl 
Oxford, of which it is now parts. of Henr 
Wincheſter or New college, or as it ſhould be more Ne . legiate, - 


properly called Sr. Mary's college of Wincheſter in Ox- ſcholars 
Jord, was founded by the great William Wykeham therham 
1379, and his ſtately buildings incloſed in a fair high who is 


wall embattled and turreted, being the original city valued : 


wall “, finiſhed in ſeven years, with endowment for a now cor 
warden and 70 fellows, 10 chaplains, three clerks, } William: 
and 16 choriſters. The excellent body of ſtatutes ham bec 
which the founder himſelf drew up has been conſ- by the . 
dered as the moſt judicious and complete, and has | each fell 
been followed by moſt ſucceeding founders of col- biſhop a 
leges. Thoſe which he gave to his college at Win- Wk Chef 
cheſter which he founded the year after this at obtained 
Oxford was finiſhed, and which conſiſts of three chap - £2." "OR 
lains, 70 ſcholars, ten fellows, three clerks, and 16 cho- for Nude 
riſters, are a counter part of the other. It was valued | Sts 
26 Henry VIII. at . 487. per annum b. Two arch- OM 
biſhops and 29 biſhops, with ſeveral other learned ſubject 3 
men, including the preſent worthy and learned biſhop VILL. gr: 
of London, received their education here“. and Oxfe 
Richard Horton, prior, and the monks at Durham, ; i pas ſol 
purchaſed ground 1290 for a college here, which was lege of St 

_ afterwards increaſed and farther endowed by Richard 1 
de Bury, the learned biſhop of that ſee, who is ſaid | Thomas 
to have had more books than all the biſhops in wi, eig 
England together , and was a correſpondent ol bene a 
Petrarch's *. The biſhop at his death 1345 left his | of King 
voluminous library to his college, with liberty 0 | Merret a 
acceſs to all ſcholars on certain conditions. At the | e L 
diſſolution, ſome of the books of this admirable col- kt to k 
lection were removed to the Public Library, ſome Bulbee, \ 


1G. 


Wood, 95 | „ "0 03; | 
* G. Tanner, 437+ | Lf 
Holland. 1 Wood, Ath. Ox. It; 4. 


© Wood, 133. 
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to Baliol college, and Tome cime ts Dr. George 
Owen, phyſician, of Godſtow, who bought the ſaid 
college of Edward VI. * It was better ſettled and 
endowed for eight Benedictine monks and eight ſeculars 
by biſhop Hatfield 1370, valtied at +115, per an- 
num, and granted to the dean and chapter of Dur- 
ham. It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of fir 
Thomas Pope, who on its ſite founded 7 rinity col- 
Jege for a preſident, 12 fellows, and 12 ſcholarsf, 
with a new and liberal endowment, Dr. Ralph: 
Bathurſt, preſident, adorned it with new buildings and 
a beautiful chapel conſecrated 1694, and was otherwiſe 
an eminent benefaQtor **; 
duced nine biſhops and three archbiſhops; and among 
its learned writers Chillingworth, Selden, fir John Den- 
ham, Dr. Highmore, Drs. Whitby and Derham, lord 
Somers, fir Edward Byſhe 5. 
From 1421, when Richard Clifford, biſhop of 
London, left 1coo marks to the ſcholars of Burnell's 
inn in St. Aldate's pariſh that old houſe began to be 


a called London college, and was inhabited both by 


Benedictine monks and ſecular civilians, but was 
ſupprefſed early by Henry VIII. 

Thomas Holden and his wife 1435 founded Sts 
Mary's college in St. Peter's Le Baily and St, Mi- 


St. Auſtin i. 


Its chapel with the monument of the founder, and 
the cloiſter, was not demoliſhed till 1656 K. 
thing now remains but part of the gatehouſe. Ri- 
olf Henry VI. 1427 to make All Saints church col- 
egiate, and to found a college for a rector and ſeven 
ſcholars; finiſhed and endowed 1475 by Thomas Ro- 

|  therham, biſhop of Lincoln and archbiſhop of York, 
wo is deſervedly accounted co-founder, It was 
valued 26 Henry VIII. at J. 101. per annum, and 
now conſiſts of a rector, 12 fellows, &c.! 
Williams built the chapel. 


by the rector has an addition gf /. 20. a year, and 


biſhop and nine biſhops, and ſeveral learned writers w. 
_ Glicefler hall was founded t. Edward I. on ground 
obtained of fir John Gifford of Brimsfield by the Be- 
for ſtudents of their order : the prior and firſt 12 


name : but that abbey ſoon diſclaimed it, and it was 
ſubjected to the general chapters of the order. Henry 


ud Oxford; but in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign 
It was fold to fir Thomas White, who gave it to his col- 
lege of St. John, It has lately been made a college by 


Thomas Coke of that county ®, and conſiſts of a pro- 
wlt, eight fellows, and eight ſcholars. The two 


Merret and biſhop Hough were of Gloceſter hall e. 

The Dominicans or Blackfriais, when they came 
frſt to England 1221, were ſetiled here by Iſabel 
buldec, widow of Robert carl of Oxford. Henry III. 

*. 

8 | Wood, 295+ 

„ Warton' $ Life of fir T. Pope, 225. 


' Tanner, 435. 


This laſt college has pro- 


eſpecial bene factors. 


chael Northgate pariſh, for ſtudents canons of 
Eraſmus ſtudied here two years, and 
Cardinal Pole intended fitting it up for ſtudents. 
No- 


chard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, obtained licence 


diſſolved 2 Henry V. 


Biſbop 
Biſhop Crew of Dur- 
ham bequeathed a conſiderable revenue to it, where- 


each fellow and ſcholar C. 10. It produced one arch- 


nedictine monks within the province of Canterbury, 


monks being taken from Gloceſter abbey gave it its | 


VIIL granted it for a palace for the biſhop of Oſeney | 


the name of Worcefler college, being endowed by fir 


learned antiquaries Thomas Allen and William Burton 5 
of Kingfton, fir Kenelm Digby, Dr. Chriſtopher 


h Tanner, 430. Wood, 12. 248. 337. 


gave them more "BA in St. Ebbe's patith near the 
Water gate, where they continued till the diſſo- 
lution P. 
ſame pariſh 1224, where they had a fine church with 
large incloſures 1. The Carmelites or White friars 
were firſt oppoſite to Rewley about 1254 till Eds 
ward Il, removed them to Beaumont palace*, The 
friars de penitentià Jeſu or tle Sac were placed by 
Henry III. juſt by the Caſtle; till they were ſuppreſſed 
1307, and annexed to the Grey friars*%: Sir John 
Handlo of Borſtall placed the friars hermits of St. 
Auſtin 1268 in Holiwell pariſh *, as did Richard Cary; 
mayor, the Crouched friars near Broadgate hall, but 


in the reign of Edward I. they removed 1 348 to 


St. Peter's in the Faſt v. 

Archbiſhop Chichele founded Sr. Bernard, s college 
1436 for Ciſtertian monks, which at the diſſolution 
was purchaſed of the crown by fir Thomas White, 
alderman of London, who re-endowed it, and applied 
the building to his new foundation of St. John Bapti/t*, 
and to it archbiſhops Laud and Juxon have been 
It has a preſident, 5 fellows, 


&c It has produced four archbiſhops and five 


biſhops; : and among other learned men Edmund Cam- 


pion, ſir John Marſham , and Dr. Richard Rawlinſon. 
Archbiſhop Chichele who had raiſed under Wyk- 


trious follower of his great example. : 
on the ſame plan A/! Souls college 1438 (the 
year after his foundation at Higham) for a war- 


den and 40 fellows, beſides 2 chaplains, 9 clerks, 


The Franciſcan or Grey friars ſettled in the 


St. Bernatd's 
college, 


St. John's 
college. 


ham's favour in both his ſeminaries became an illuſ— 
He founded. 


All Souls : 
college, | 


and choriſters, valued at J. 392. per annum *, en- 


dowed chiefly with the lands of alien priories, 
Its noble library was the 


gift of Col. William Codrington, one of its members, 


who left beſides his own library L. 4000. for pur- 


chaſing books, and . 6000, for the building . 
This college has produced one archbiſhop and twelve 
biſhops; and among other learned men Linacer, 
Leland, and Caiuss. The new buildings here by 
Hawkſmoor are a clumſy imitation of Gothic. 

The preſent ſchools were built by ſir Thomas 
Bodley and others 16123. 

William Patten, alias w ainflete, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, founded 1448 without Eaſtgate an hall for ſtu- 
dents, and contiguous to it on the ſite of the old hoſ- 
pital of St. John's, 1458, St. Mary Magaalen college, 


for a preſident, 40 fellows, 30 ſcholars called Denies, 


four chaplains, eight clerks, 16 choriſters, &c. 


_ valued 26 Henry VIII. at . 10. fer annum, the 
This college makes 


higheſt of any in the univerſityb. 
the moſt venerable appearance of any in Oxford, 
having undergone the feweſt alterations of any ſince 
it was founded. 


is encompaſſed by a cloiſter in its primitive ſtate, 
The chapel is adorned with beautiful painted win- 
dows. One fide of a new court has been finiſhed, 
opening to an extenſive meadow ſurrounded by the 
ſeveral branches of the Cherwell, and by pleaſant 
walks; here is alſo a grove laid out in walks and 
containing deer. It has educated three archbiſhops, 


including Wolſey, and 27 biſhops, and among other 


learned men Grocyn, Lilly, Hammond, and Heylin*, 


14 G, See alſo Warton's life of Dr. Bathurſt, 
Tanner, 440. 


| Tanner, 440. | 603, m Wood, 159. 
Tanner, 434. Wood, 380. | 0 Wood, 305 But Allen had been fellow of Trinity college. 
_ 430. f 4 Tb. 431. r Ib. 5 * Ib. 432. 
1. Ib, | „ 440 
| ww Wood, 302, I > Tanner, 441. Lowth's life of Wykeham, p. 199, 200. 
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d Tanner, 441. . © Wood, 187. 
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| The tower 150 feet high was 
erected by Cardinal Wolſey. The great quadrangle 
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Libraries. 


Brazen noſe 
_ eoliege, 


Corpus 
Chriſti col. 
lege, 


1 


The preſent ſchools were built by ſir Thomas and 
others 1613 *. Theground on whichthe Divinity ſchool 
was built was purchaſed by the Univerſity 1427, and by 
the help of ſeveral contributions the ſtructure was ſoon 


after begun, but ſtopped till by theliberality of Humphry 


the good duke of Glouceſter, it was carried on, though 
not completed tilt 1480. Beſides the books mentioned by 
Mr. Camden, and valued at above . 1000. he gave 120 
volumes more in 1440, and in 1443 a greater number, 


| beſides confiderable additions at his death three years 


after”. Moſt of theſe books or rather MSS. were 
ſtolen by authority, Polidore Vergil having obtained 
a royal licence to carry off whatever he wanted. The 
viſitors in Edward VI's time took away all that 


{avoured of Popery, and either burnt or fold them; 


ſo that only three were to be found in Mary's time. 
When Bodley had founded his library about 1599 
Robert earl of Eſſex gave 300 folios, treaſurer 
Sackville and others money to buy books, and others 


gave books themſelves. The old library was repaired 
| 1599, and an additional eaſt gallery begun 1610; 
another gallery with a convocation houſe under it 


1638. Others have been added over each ſide of the 


middle aile for biſhop Barlow's legacy. The earl of 


Pembroke bought and gave the Greek MSS of Fr. 
Baroccio of Venice; Sir Thomas Roe what he col- 


lected in Turkey; Sir Kenelm Digby others; and 


archbiſhop Laud what had been collected for him in the 


Faſt to the number of 1300: 160 MSS. of Dodſ- 


worth's own hand, many oriental ones by Dr. Hunting 
don biſhop of Raphoe, Mr. Greaves and Dr. Pococke. 


Of the books catalogues have been printed by Dr. 
James, Dr. Hyde, and Dr. Fyſher, and of the MSS. by 
Dr. Bernard; neither of which include the numerous 
additions by Hearne, Rawlinſon, Tanner, &c. An- | 
nexed to the Bodleian library is a picture gallery, 
forming three ſides of the upper ſtory of the ſchools. 
Dr. Radcliffe left by will C. 40,000. to build another 
public Library between the Univerſity church and 


the ſchools, which was completed 1749, with a 
ſalary of C. 150. per annum to the librarian, and 
C. 100, a year to buy books for ever **. 

William Smith biſhop of Lincoln, and fir Richard 
Sutton of Preſbury, Cheſhire, founded on the tene- 


ment called Brazen noſe hall a college of the ſame 
name, valued 26 Henry VIII. at J. 113. per annum, 


now conſiſting of a principal, 21 fellows, and 35 
exhibitioners®, 13 of which latter were added by 
Dean Nowell, who, with his brother the Saxon an- 
tiquary, was educated here . Its handſome library, 
chapel, and cloiſter, were begun 1656, . and the 
chapel conſecrated 1660. It produced nine biſhops; 


and educated Sampſon Erdeſwick, John Guillim, James 


lord Ley, William and Robert Burton of Leiceſter, 
Sir Peter Leiceſter, and Elias Aſhmoles. 
Biſhop Fox began 7613 a college for Black monks as 


a ſeminary to Wincheſter cathedral priory, but was diſ- 
ſuaded from this deſign by biſhop Oldham ef Exeter, 


who was a great benefactor to this houſe, which was 

finiſhed 1516, and ſoon after its revenues were 
valued at J. 382. per annum. It now conſiſts of a 
preſident, 20 fellows, and 20 ſcholars b. It has 
educated two archbiſhops, and ſix biſhops; Thomas 
. G. 0 0. Ib. 49. . 


b Tanner, 442. i Wood, 232, 
3 
m Wood, 202. | a Tanner, 414. 


: P, Nicholas Wadham of Merefield in the county of Somerſet hath aſſigned a fair portion of lands and mouey for the propagation of re- 
ligion and learning, which I note incidentally by way of congratulation to our age, that there are yer ſome who graciouſly reſpect the | 


advancement of good learning, Holland, 
4 G, Wood, 332. 


5 


r Ib. 327. 


a college on the ſite of St. Frideſwide's priory, to be 


Dr. John Fell, dean and biſhop of Oxford. It conſid; 


with an additional and ſuperb pile of building. In 
Wood''s time it had produced 22 biſhops, and four arch. 


modeſty has concealed this particular of himſelf, 


while the halls have decreaſed to Ave. Theſe latter 


© Tanner, 442. 


T3 


Lupſet, Ludovicus Vives, John Shepreve, Nichs,; 


T]dal, Richard Hooker, Thomas and Brian Tope Alban 


Miles Windſor, Richard James, and Edward Pococke! more, 
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Cardinal Wolſey, after he had obtained of p, » 
Clement VII. a bull for diſſolving 22 religious e 
and for converting them to the uſe of two. college, p 
Ipſwich the place of his nativity and at Oxford iat 
of his education, obtained the king's licence to found 


called Cardinal College, for profeſſors and 200 ſtudentsk, Cardy 
with a dean and 18 canons. But before theſe and other te 
great deſigns were completely ſettled, his greatneſs cine 
to an untimely end 1529, and this college among his 
other vaſt poſſeſſions fell into the king's hands, who iu 
1532 reſtored moſt of the intended revenues, and caled 
it Henry VIIPs college. But this he diſſolved 1 545, ang 
next year erected it into a cathedral church for 4 
biſhop, dean, and eight cations, This foundation was Chi 
much advanced by the induſtry, piety, and bounty of 


of four quadrangles, and has nei been embelliſia 


biſhops, and 18 biſhops and two archbiſhops ſigce. 
Mr. LELAND was canon herel. Here ſtudied fir Philip 
Sidney, and here Mr. Campen taught =, though his 


and none of his editors haye given it a place in their 
additions. This college now maintains a dean, 
eight canons, three of whom are regius profeſſors, 
101 fellows called ſtudents, eight chaplains, eight 
chanters, eight choriſters, 24 almſmen n. 
Hugh Price, LL. D. treaſurer of St. David's, began 
and endowed Jeſus college 1571: but the ſociety ſn 
claim alſo queen Elizabeth for their foundreſs on ac- 
count of her grant of timber out of two adjoining 
foreſts ; and fir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles II. may be deemed another founder. This 
foundation, principally for Welſh, hasproduced twelve 
biſhops and ſeveral learned writers. It has a principal, 
19 fellows, 18 ſcholars, &c.*® 1 
Since Mr. Camden wrote, Wadham college, deſigned Wi þ — 
by Mr. Nicholas Wadham, was completed 1613 by his“ ney p 
widow Dorothy?; and Broadgate hall, where biſhop | Puted 8 
Bonner was educated, was converted into Pembroke Pen at 12656 
college by Thomas Tiſdale, eſq. of Berkſhire and Ri- ® prntinp 
chard Wightwick, S. T. B. of Baliol 624% The Wi tie 1 
former has a warden, 15 fellows, 15 ſcholars, &c. * the er 
and has produced ſeven biſhops; and ſeveral learned . iu 
divines5 and the latter has a maſter, 14 fellows, 24 400 0 
icholars, &c. and has educated one archbiſhop and bo the ſ. 
four biſhops, and ſeveral learned writers“. | . in om 
Hart hall, called from its owner. Elias de Hartford, fi Wil: 
was part of the poſſeſſion of Exeter college as before others b. 
mentioned, and erected into Hartford college 1740 by | Shaw, NI 
Dr. Richard Newton. It conſiſts of a principal, nſon, 
4 ſenior and 8 junior fellows, 32 ſtudents, &c. lt 


Chr tel; 
produced a biſhop and archbiſhop ; William of micle 


In, par! 


Worceſter, John Norden, Dr. Donne, and Dr. Duck hearth at 
the civilian *, ieee Ween th 
The colleges are increaſed to 7wwenty in number, 4 before Jah 


) . 
| lleneans 
PYtna and 


t Wood, 216. 's Ib. 218, Were adder 
Collect. IV. 158. | 
o G. Wood. 315. 


were Alban or Nuns hall, fold by Robert de St. 


K Holland, 


Ib. 334. © Ib. 344. 


Alban 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Alban a citizen of Oxford to the nuns of Little- 
more, who demiſed it to Merton college, till 
it went with the lands of the nunnery to Car- 
inal Wolſey, thence to the crown, and thence 
hack to Merton college. In this hall, were cdu- 
cated two archbiſhops, Mäſſinger the poet, and the 
ud ſpeaker Lenthallo. St. Edmuid's hall belonged to Ed- 
monds a citizen of Oxford, and went with Oſeney 
abbey, and afterwards to Queen's college, who re- 
| cred it to the original deſtination for ſcholars. Five 
diſhops were educated in it and ſeveral learned writers, 
including Dr. John Mill, thoſe eminent antiquaries 
| White Kennet“ and Thomas Hearne. St. Mary hall 
belonged to Oriel college, but now is governed by a 

principal of its own. It has been rebuilt ſince 1647, 
and is well inhabited. It produced two biſhops, 
and the great fir Thomas More, after whom no other 
eminent members can be named”, New inn or Tril- 
hc inn, ſo called from John Trillock, biſhop of He- 
reford 1349, a ſeminary of civilians, produced five 


hall, built by biſhop Wainflete as before related, 
rebuilt and enlarged by Dr. Wilkinſon its principal 


1618, andothers ; it produced five biſhops and among 


other learned men Edward Hyde eacl of Clarendon, Sir 
Matthew Hale, William Tyndale the Engliſh Apoſtle, 
Dr. Pococke, and Dr. Plott*. Of Gloce/ter hall we have 


treated already, Beſides theſe there were many others 


belonging to religious houſes or individuals, to the 

amount of 300, and perhaps called by ſeveral names, 
moſt of which are now indiſtinct. 

The theatre was built at the expence of archbiſhop 


tremely magnificent, of the form of the Roman thea- 
tre, not circular but having one flat fide, and the roof 


n of it ſtands Aſhmole's Muſeum, the lower part of which 
b an elaboratory, and the upper ſtory a repoſitory of 
- natural and artificial rarities, principally given by Elias 
Afhmole, who lodged here the collection of MSS. made 
by his father iu law fir William Dugdale, Anthony 
Wood, fir Henry Savile, and himſclf. Wood com- 


printing houſe, built 1712 with the profits of the 


lle perpetual impreſſion of which he gave to the uni- 
verließ? . Round the wall that formerly incloſed the 


into the ſchools. Theſe valuable monuments collected 


lt William Petty, were given by the ſaid earl; 
Aers by Mr. Selden, fir George Wheler, Dr. 
Shaw, Meſſ. Dawkins and Wood, and Dr. Raw- 
linſon, Among the Arundelian marbles is the 
Chronicle of Paros 2634 years before the Chriſtian 


beanth at Arundel houſe, London; the treaty be- 
Wen the Smyrneans and Magneſians 244 years 
beſore Chriſt; another treaty between the Samians and 
breneans; another between the people of Hiera- 
tna and the Prianeſians in Crete. To this collection 
Were added 1755, by the gift of the counteſs of Pom- 
= above 100 3 buſts, &c. —— 5 her late 


5 ne, 146. 


Vor. I. 


binops and ſome writers E. St. Mary Magdalen 


Sheldon, chancellor of the univerſity 1668, who gave . 
| {,2000, to purchaſe lands for its repair. It is ex- 


do feet by 70 reſts on the walls without pillars. Weſt 


puted the number of MSS. in the whole univerſity 
at 12656 b. Among theſe public buildings is the 


| fale of lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 


theatre ſtood the Arundelian marbles, now removed. 


in Greece and Aſia by Thomas earl of Arundel and 


1, part of which was broken off to make a 


| an; 421. Hearne on antiquities in and about Oxford at end of 2 It. II. p. 148. 
t views of its andercrott and tout in Pref, to Leland's ColloKanes, p- xxviii, Archzol I. 151. 


husband's father lord Lempſter out of the Arundeliat 
collection. The whole collection of marbles now at 
Oxford conſiſts of 167 marbles; i. e: ſtatues, buſts, 
baszreliefs and fragments of ſculpthre, 100 inſetip- 
tions Greek, Ægyptian, Citiean, and Palmyrene, and 
145 Roman and others. The Arundelian marbles 
were firſt haſtily commented on by Selden; then by 
Prideaux, and laſtly by Maittaire. But a more 


ſplendid edition of the whole collection under the 


title of * Marmora Oxonicnſia,” with engravings by Mil- 


ler of all the pieces except the inſcriptions, was made 


at Oxford 1763, in folio by Dr. Chandler of Magdalen 
college. It were to be wiſhed exact fac-ſimiles had 
been engraved of the Parian and other W 
ſpecified abote. 


The Phyſic garden was founded by Henry Daaden 


carl of Danby 1632 and endowed with an annual 
revenue. Dr. Sherard built the preſent library, 


furniſht the garden with moſt of its curious plants, 
and at the expence of „. 3000 endowed the pro- 
feſſorſhip. 

In Holiwell ſtreet is the Muſic c room, opened 
1748. 

A fupendous allronomical obſervatory has larely 
been erected at the north-weſt corner of the city at 


Phyſic garden 


Muſic room, 


Ol vater y. 


the expence of near 30,0007. begun 1771 by the 


truſtees of Dr, Radcliffe's eſtate; 


A little eaſt of the city is the hoſpital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, founded by Henry I. for a maſter and 


Haſbitali. 


lepers, refounded by Edward III. for a prior and 
eight poor brethren, and ſtill ſubliſting ©, * 


John's hoſpital, founded before the reign of Jokes 
was ſuppreſt and pulled down by biſhop Wainfleet d. 
A gencral infirmary was erc&ed 17 758, and an 


houſe of induſtry 1772 for the 80 r . he 


pariſhes, 


The city including the ſuburbs is near - three miles 
from eaſt to weſt, one from north to ſouth, con- 


tains four wards and 13 pariſhes, nine churches 


within the walls, and fix. without. Among the 
former the moſt remarkable is St. Peter's in the eaſt 
near Queen's college ſuppoſed to have been built 
about A. D. 876 by St. Grymbald, who intended to 
have been buried in its chancel, but on the diſpute 
between him and the old ſcholars removed his tomb to 


Wincheſter e. In its yard Thomas Hearne is buried. 
The entrance into the city from the welt for above a 


mile over ſeven modern elegant bridges of white ſtone 


is very beautiful; the north entrance is through a long 


well built ſtreet greatly ornamented by handſome white 
ſtone buildings. The wards are divided by four fair 


long ſtreets, at whoſe centre in Carfax or Quatrevois 
ſtands a handſome conduit erected 1616 by Otho Ni- 
cholſon one of the examiners in chancery. Not far 


from St. Giles's church near Beaumont in the weſt 
| ſuburb ſtands a building called Greek-hall, built as a 


ſeminary of Greek chriſtians, who came hither about 
1668, but miſbehaving were ſent away about 1712, 


and their hall is now uſed as à poor houſe. On 


Carfax, 


Grantpont or South bridge ſtood till lately what was 


called Friar Bacon' 8 _ bur wy a uren tower 
or gate. 


Oxſord gave birch to 1 Comper, vithap of 
Lincoln and Wincheſter, and author of the Chro- 
nicle and Latin Dictionary. Thomas Harriot, ig- 


* Ib. 370, 
8 Ib, 429. 
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Rewley 
abbey. 


— Thame, 


: Ricot. 


DV.» 


ventor of the mode of notation now uſed in Al- 


gebra, who died 1621, William Chillingworth 
1602—1644. Edward Pocock the Orientaliſt 1604, 
died 1691. William Davenant the poet 1605— 
1668. Anthony Wood the Oxford antiquary 1632— 
1695; and fir Mathew Wright, author of the Law 
of Tenures 1705. 

Rewley abbey in North Oſney, founded 1280 for 
Ciſtertians by Edmund earl of Cornwal, was valued at 
. 174 per ann. of which lately remained the gate, part 


of the church, the chapter-houſe and other offices 


converted into a barn and brewhouſef. A ſtone 
commemorating Ela counteſs of Warwick bene- 


factreſs here is now among the Arundelian marbless. 


This houſe is in ſome writers called Studium, aud 
ſeems to have been the only ſchool here for Ciſter- 


tians till archbiſhop Chicheley TOUNGER St. Ber- 


nard's b. 
Oſketyl archbifiiop of York died at Tame A. D. 
970i, and before that Wulfere king of Mercia granted 


' a charter in the vill called Tana . * About 


« Alexander biſhop of Lincoln's time, the town 


of Tame being the king's, was given for rent in fee 


« farm to the biſhopof Lincoln and his ſucceſſors. This 


© biſhop Alexander built at a park thereby of his 
“ an abbey of white monkes, now called Tame, not 
& becauſe it ſtood on Tame river, but not very far 
« from Tame town*.” It was valued at C. 256. 


Alexander tranſlated it 1138 from Otteley in Ottington 
pariſh in Otmore, where fir Robert Gait had founded 


it n. Richard Quatremain founded a chantry in 
his church, and an hoſpital by it, where he is 
buried under a marble ſtone in a chapel”. Lord 


Chief Juſtice Holt was born at Thame 1642 and 
died 1709. John Williams, hereafter mentioned by 
Leland, eldeſt ſon of fir John Williams of Barfield 


| Berks, created lord Williams of Thame by queen 
Mary, to whom he was lord chamberlain, founded a 


freeſchool here o. 


« Ricot longid to one Fulco de Ricote. | After | 
it cam to one Quatremain, whoſe houſe has 


« been famoſe and of right fair poſſeſſions in Ox- 
« ford. About Henry VI's days divers brethren 
« of them died one after another, and al the 
lands deſcended to Richard the youngeſt, a mer- 
& chant of London and after cuſtumar there; he 
tc had a ſervant called Thomas Fowler, his clerk, a 
&« toward fellow, that after was chancellor of the 
« duchy of Lancaſter, to whom Richard Quatremain 
t bare great favor, and was godfather to his ſon, to 
« whom he left moſt part of his lands becauſe he 


had no children. Richard Quatremain built a 
e goodly large chapel of eaſe without the manor place 


of Ricot, and founded ther 2 chauntry prieſts: this 


„ foundation was begun t. Henry VI. and endowed 
c t. Edward IV. Richard Fouler his heir was very 
« unthrift, and ſold moſt of his lands, leaving his chil- 


4 dren ful ſmall livings. Sir John Heron, treaſurer 
*« of the chamber to Henry VII, and VIII. bought 
4c the reverſion of this lordſhip, and Giles his ſon 


4 pofleſt it awhile, and then fold it to John Williams 


« now knight?.” His youngeſt daughter married 
Henry Norris, created by Elizabeth lord Norris of 


* Hearne's pref. ad Text, Ro. * 


2 Hearne on antiquities in and about Oxford at end of Leland, It. Il. 125. Marm. Ox. P. III. No. 136. 


* Tan. 434+ | | Sax, Chron. p. 121. 
* Lel. IV 191, 19% 1 Tan, 422. 


© Irs ſtatutes were printed i in folio, 1575. „ Lel. II. . 
r Tan. 426. Hearne's Antiquities in and about Oxford at the end of Lel. It. II. 150. Hiſt, of G'afl. pref, xvi. 


* Tan. 424. Hearne's Antiquities ubj ſup. p. 151. Hearne took the great houſe by Sandford church to have been part of the 
Nunnery. He has given three views of it in his edition of Langtoft's Chron. p-. 54. 


U N I. 
Ricot; the eldeſt Richard Wenman of Tame in this 
county, from whom is deſcended the preſent Viſcount 
Wenman. His grandfather married a daughter ang 
coheir of Francis viſcount Lovel, and his father Hey; 
was beheaded on account of queen Anne Bullen“ 
His grandſon Francis was created viſcount Tame, 
carl of Berkſhire 8 James I. and left only a daughter 
His daughter married James Bertie, who inherited 
the title of Ricot with the eſtate, which deſcended 
with the title of earl of Abingdon to his heirs, of 


whom his great grandſon Willoughby is the 4th and 
preſent earl. 


At Littlemore near Sandford was a Benedictine Lin 


nunnery, founded before the time of Henry Il, ang 
ſuppreſt 1524 for Wolſey; of which there are con- 
ſiderable remains, called the Minſbery, now a farm 


houſe. It was valued at £.33. 65. 84." In Sandford Sai 


pariſh was a preceptory of Templars, firſt founded 
by Maud wife of king Stephen at Temple Cowley juſt 
by *. The refectory was lately deſtroyed. 


Hey church in this neighbourhood is remarkable lt 


for irs rude yet elegant Saxon door-caſe, engraved 
in Ducarel's Norman Antiquities. 


Newnham Courtney village, which gives title of Ne 
viſcount to the earl of Harcourt, was intirely bn * 


with its church by the late earl. 


The town of Dircheftre was ſore defaci by the Da; 


* Danes. Of old time it was much larger in build. 
« ing than it is now. There was a paroche chirch a 
little by ſouth from the abbay church, and ano- 
« ther paroche church more ſouth above it, and a 
© third by ſouth-weſt. In the cloſis and fields that 
« lye ſouthly on the town that now ſtandith be found 
t numiſmata Romanorum of gold, ſilver and braſs, 


The abbey of canons afore the Conqueſt was a. 


cc biſhop's ſete. Remigius tranſlatid it to Lincoln, 
* Alexander biſhop of Lincoln erected ther an ab- 
bey of Blak canons; yet the church bearith the 
ename of the Prebend church. There was buried 


« 25 it is ſaid the bodie of St. Birine biſhop there, 
* and there yet remainith the image of freeſtone that 


lay on the tomb of biſhop Æſchwine, as appereth 
ce by the inſcription. Ther be buried in the quier 
& beſide divers abbates a knight, on the ſouth fide 
«* with an image croſs-legged, whos name is ther 
* out of remembrance. Ther lyith at the feet of 
* him one Stoner ſometime a judge (as apperith by 
« his habit) in the reign of King Edward III. Ther 
6e lyith a knight on the north ſide of the quier, 
« whom the late abbor took to be one of the Se- 
« praves; the image was of alabaſter: but after the 


« abbot told me that he heard one ſay of late that | 


& there was one Holcum a knight buried. In the 


* body of the chancel afore the quire door lay 2 


2 called Ways. Ther ly in S. ifle of the 
« quier three of the Draytons, gentlemen, one hard 


« by another under plain marble ſtones: and at 


© their head one Gilbert Segrave a gentleman under 


a flat marble. The body of this abbey ſerved 2 
« late for the paroche church: ſince the ſupprelſic Jon 


© one e.. +» + + great rich man, dwelling in 
« the town of Dorcheſter, bought the eaſt part of 
" the church for C. 140. and gave it to augment 


— 
= Ib. 421. Lel. IV. 191. 5 a Lel. II. 9. 
; 4 6. Dugd. 1. 404. 
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« the pariſh church. The biihop's palace, as it is 
« {aid there, was at the town's end by north-weſt, 
« wher appear foundations of old buildings, and 
« ther be as yet kept the courts*.” The church, 
which was the ſee of a biſhop 460 years, is a vener- 
able maſſy pile with a large but low weſt tower. In 
che ſouth aile lies the defaced freeſtone figure of a 
biſhop, dug up lately in the north aile, perhaps 
| Aeſchwine, and in the ſouth aile of the chancel are 
three ſtones with braſs figures, and arms, quarterly, 
bend between 6 croſs croſlets fitche and bendy of 4, 
.. . . & ermine, imp. Cheque, on a chief 3 plates. 
Theſe are probably Leland's Draytons. Four others 
with croſſes in ſtone and braſs for abbots. At the 
entrance of the choir a large ſtone had the braſs 
foure of a knight with four ſhields ſuppoſed Le- 
Iand's Ways. A white ſtone with a figure of 
z biſhop, and inſcription cut in black ſtrokes for 
| Roger, prior of Ranton c. Stafford, abbot here 


and epiſcopus Liden/is 1510% Another for abbot 
Sutton 1349, a hand holding a croſier, and another 


ſor abbot Richard Beuſoreſt. On the ſouth ſide of 
the chancel a knight in a round helmet drawing his 
ſword, and at his feet on an altar tomb in freeſtone 
a lady with a lion at feet, on the canopy at her 
head a croſs fleure, and on the tomb four ſhields with 
wo barrs indented and a chief, This is Leland's 
and Stukeley's Judge Stonor. On a wooden {tall is 
arved a ſword and two keys in ſaltire, the arms of the 
ke, On the oppoſite fide of the choir an altar tomb 
with an alabaſter knight in armour and helmet, his 
head on a plain helmet, a lion at his feet, a lion or 
griffin rampant on his ſurcoat: he is called Seagrave 
earl of Cornwall, of whom ſee Leland above. The 
chancel within the rails is paved with glazed tiles. About 
1750 was dug up in the middle of the chancel a ſtone 
coffin incloſing a body in gilt ſcollopt leather, with a 


pewter chalice; and another ſuch coffin full of mould. 


In a window of the north aile, under a beautiful figure 
of a monk praying, RacuLFyvs DE STWE: in others 
are arms. In the ſouth window of the chancel Sanctus 


Birinus under a rondeau of a biſhop receiving a tifully; the valley between is covered with coarſer 


croſs from a king, another king ſtanding behind; re- 
preſenting probably the inveſtiture of Birinus by 
Cinegils, at which Oſwald aſſiſted. At the bottom of 
the bars and arch of the upper compartment. of this 
window are fix groupes of whole figures of biſhop s 
and religious cut in ſtone, probably alluding to 
the (ame. The mullions of the north window branch 
out like a tree to repreſent Chriſt, the branch of Jeſſe, 
who lies at the root, and 24 figures are carved on 
tle branches; 14 figures with names painted in the 
glaſs. In the eaſt window are 24 thields in two rows, 
te lower hid by the altar-piece. In the north window 
the nave is painted more of the. hiſtory of Birinus 
a the old Saxon ſtyle and charadters. In the 
tower are ſix bells, ſome extremely antient*. On 
tle great bell this inſcription ; Protege Birine quos 
Wvoco tu fine fine. Raf. Raſtwold. On the third pillar 
of the nave by the font is a kind of bracket ſupported 
by large figures among trees called the five fooliſh 
"irgins, and an angel ſounding a trumpet. The font, 
lad to be of Birinus' time, is of caſt lead, the moſt 
tient and perhaps only one of its kind in the 
"UL; | 


| Willis mit, ab. II. 176. 
Willis mit. ab. II. 176. 


Another ford here is called Queenford. 
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world 7, adorned with the 12 apoſtles, and not very 
large. The church is 77 yards from eaſt to weſt by 


70 with the ailes: height about 55 feet. The mo- 


naſtery joined to the welt end; part of the gate arch 
remains, and the building is uſed as a ſchoolhouſe. 
Traces of the cloiſter may be ſeen on the north ſide 
of the church. On the ſouth ſide of the church 


ſtood a caſtle, of which there are not the leaſt 
traces, but the tradition concerning the field and 


the turn of the road which till within the laſt ten 
or twelve years made a conſiderable wind here. 
At the back of the town to the ſouth, is a cir- 
cular field, ſurrounded by hedges, which Browne 
Willis took for an amphitheatre. Beyond this to the 
north-weſt was a farm houſe in form of a croſs, called 


Biſhop Court Farm and the Gyld; ſuppoſed to have 


been part of the biſhop's palace, but ſince rebuilt. 
Here were large foundations in Hearne's time, who 
ſays they kept court here. In a garden behind the 
church was dug up in 1736 a ſmall ring of the pureſt 
gold, inſcribed within with the year of Birinus' con- 


ſecration 636; in it was ſet a cornelian, the figure ; 


on which is engraved in Pl. XV. f. 5, 6. It was ſup- 
poſed a mitre on an altar or pillar, by the late 


Mr. Bilſon, a Proctor of the Univerſity court and 
Rector of St. Clement's, Oxford, to whom the ring 


was given, and who after refuſing 20 guineas for it 
left it to Mr. Applegarth, ſchoolmaſter, next door 
to the White Hart, and he to Mr. Day whoſe bro- 
ther a wheeler now poſſeſſes it 1781. 

On the ſouth ſide of the town is a double in- 
trenchment called Dike hills, extended as a ſtring to 


the great bow of the river Ifis *, conſiſting of two 
banks running from one part of that river to ano- 


ther about three quarters of a mile long, 20 yards 
aſunder at bottom and 40 at top, and the perpendi- 


cular height about 20 feet“. The river, which forms 


*% 
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the bow, might eaſily be made to communicate with 


the ſtring, ſo as to fill the dike with water, and ſome- 
times does actually fill it. 


ſheepwalk, on which the Bee Orchis grows plen- 


graſs. A road croſſes them near the weſt end, 
and having croſſed the river runs up the hill point- 


ing to Sinodun camp. A ſkeleton, a mattock, and 
part of a croſs were once found at the weſt end of 


the ſouth banks, and Roman coins are often found 


among the north ramparts, which are the moſt defaced. 


A Roman road is ſaid to lead to a ford below Shil- 


lingford, where piles and beams have been taken 


up, and where is now a handſome wooden bridge. 


| Plot 
ſuppoſes theſe works a Roman fortification or ſome 


outwork of that on Sinodun hill, a mile and a half 


off on the oppoſite ſide of the river in Berkſhire, 


which Leland ® calls Daniſh, and Hearne ſuppoſes 


the caſtle of Dorcheſter. Others aſcribe Dike hills to 


the Mercians. They may have been outworks to the 


ſtation here, or one of the camps may have belonged to 


king Ethelſtan, ſon of Edward the elder, who guarded 


the town againſt the Danes, and in 958 held a council 


here. At the end of them is a ſpot called Conygere, 


which Hearne ſuppoſed the ſite of a royal manſion. 
About a quarter of a mile below the eaſt end of Dike 


earne's account of Antiquities between Windſor and Oxford at the end of Lel. It. V. 159. 
A y Stukeley. MS. pen. me. 


Plot. Nat, Hiſt. & AnaleQta MS, in Bib. Bodl. 


. diukeley (Sioveh. 43.) makes them a Britiſh curſus. Hulet engraved his view of them 1755. 


Kit Je. Cant, See before. p. 157. and Hearne's remarks at the end of Roper's life of More, p. 258; 


elt! 


Wing place. Ib. 


hill, commonly called from its diſtant appearance the Welch harp, is ſuppoſed from the human bones dug up in it to; have been a 


hills 


The banks are now a 


| It is divided into two hills; the 
or Caſtle hill fortitied by the Britans and Romans, and.th: foot ſurrounded by buildings, where coins are often found; and the 
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the gardens of the clerk's houſe. The vallum is very 


D:: 10:1. S 
hills is the eonflux of the Tame and Iſis, the former a 
ſmall ſtream almoſt concealed in ſedge and reeds. Be- 


tween the conflux and the banks is a ſpot called the 
Prince's Caſtle, where Chaucer is ſaid to have written 


ſome pieces: it is the ſite of a ſmall irregular building. 


At the foot of the bridge in the Henly road, as allo in 
the church yard, is a ſmall neat croſs. Foundations of 


one of the three pariſh churches formerly in Dor- 


cheſter might be ſeen as you turn up to the bridge in 


bold with a double ditch in the fields on the ſouth-weſt 
ſide of the town and the church - yard, and the pre- 


ſent road runs through it from the bridge. In one 


part of it great quantities of foundation ſtones have 
been dug up. Hearne*® traces the walls all round, from 


Mally half a mile north from the church by the abbey 


ſpring ealled Collevell at the ſame diſtance from the 
town, where he places a fort. On the eaſt is the 
village of Warborough, q. d. Malborough. The walls 


run between Overey ; thence ſouth where the great 
road now is quite to the town, and fo on to Dike 


hills. On the north ſide half a mile from the town 
are ſome ditches called Al! Ridge, or All ditch banks, 


<q. d. Ald or Old ditch, Overy field is north of the 


church, where the moſt Roman coins are found, 


as alſo in Hempcroft, where in 1731 was dug up a 


ſmall altar with this inſcription, remarkable for the 
mention of the Cancelli, which Mr. Ward ſuppoſes rails 


to incloſe it as an altar for prayer only, and not for 


ſacrifice, it having no focus. It was carried to 
Little Wittenham, a mile from Dorcheſter, the ſeat of 


| fir George Oxenden, who bought it for a guinea*, 
and has ſince given it away. It was found nearly in the 


centre of the Roman ſtation. See Pl. XIV. fig. 11, 
| es YT oi 
ET NMINB. AVG. 
M. M. SEVERVS 
| B . CoS | 
ARAM. CVM _ 
CANCELLIS 
D., --&; -Þ; 
i. e. Jovi optimo maximo 
& numinibus Auguſtis 
Marcus Valerius Severus 
Beneficiarius conſulis 
Aram cum 
| Cancellis 
De ſuo poſuit. | 
1 am not aſhamed to acknowledge how much infor- 


mation reſpecting this antient town I received from Mr. 
Thomas Smith who lately kept the George Inn there, 
and was an attentive Ciceroni. He had been ſervant to 


Dr. Bradſhaw, biſhop of Briſtol; and his grandfather, 
farrier here in the civil war, ſhod the horſes of both 
parties, and remembered that thoſe of the Par- 


| liamentarians were kept in the church. Smith had a 


large collection of antiquities found here, and was a 
greatdealer in the Roman coins which were here found 


from Julius Cæſar to Heraclius. He ſhewed me one 
of Carauſius with the uſual inſcription on the obverſe 


repeated twice by the error of the coiner ; teſſellated 
pavements, a ſpear head, an old ſword from Chal- 


grave field in this neighbourhood inſcribed Clemens 
Gonrat, a ſhorter with a wooden handle and iron 
guard, ſundry urns and lacrymatorics, part of the ſhoes 


© Hearne's 8 f 361. 4 Ho 
Brompton inter X Script. 756; _ 0 a 
2 P. 346. | | 2 72 6 6. Tan 413 
6 - 


Mlagtildis uxor ejus, quæ obiit 28 die menſis Aprilis 
anno Domini 1436. Some ſay that he was a mer- 


4 love of her and the commoditie of her landes fell 


his wife's landes lay. This William tranſlated and 
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and cope of gilt leather of a biſhop, falſely ſuppogs; 


St. Birinus, for his body was removed by biſhop 


Headda to Wincheſter *® Many of the things found 


here have the marks of fire, which ſome ſuppoſe ce. 
caſioned the removal of the ſee to Lincoln after 20 
biſhops had ſat here. It compriſed the two large 


kingdoms of the Weſt Saxons and Mercians, aud 
though in after times ſeven biſhoprics were taken out 
of it it remained the largeſt in England till Remigius 


removed it to Lincoln about 1086. The abbey of 


Black canons built here by biſhop Alexander 1149; 
was valued at C. 219: per annum*. The author of 
the Hiſtory of Alcheſter at the end of Kenner' Pa. 
rochial antiquities mentions a round hill where the 


ſuperſtitious enſuing ages built Birinus a ſhrine, 


teaching them that had any cattle amiſs to ereep to 
Ke. — 1 Bit 5 Re 
The Thames was made navigable from Bureot 
near this place to Oxford by act of parliament 21 
James I. *? | | ; 


Benſington is a village four miles from Dorcheſter Bea 
on the high road between it and Henley, Wet 


of the church is a bank and trench of a ſquare 
form, the north ſide exceeding bold, the welt and 


ſouth traceable, the eaſt moſt injured. Plot mentions | 


an angle of king Offa's palace near the church, 
which muſt be the ſame place s. This town lying 
near the frontiers often changed its maſters in the 
conteſt between the Weſt Saxons and Mercians**, 


Bones of men and horſes, and old ſpurs and wea- 
pons have been dug up in the ſite of the caſtle . 

« Evelme, an uplandiſch village, was the inheritance fn 
of the Chaucers. Thomas Chaucer, laſt heir male | 


« owner of it, is buried in a high marble tomb in a fair 
% chapel in the pariſh church with this epitaph: Hic 
Jacet dominus Thomas Chaucer armiger, quondam 
dn's iſtius ville & patronus iſtins eccleſiz, qui obiit 
18 die menſis Novembris anno Domini 1434, & 


4 chant man, and had about J. 1000. landes by the 
6 year, and that wooleſakkes be in Ewelme in token 
of marchandiſe, and men ſay that he mended the 


* foundation of the hoſpital of Ewelme, and alſo the | 


ce hoſpital by Dunnintoun. But William duke of 


„ Southf, did build them both, each poor man there 


« having 13d. by the week. Alice daughter and heir 
to Thomas Chaucer and Matilde, took to huſband 
William de la Pole duke of Suffolk, the which for 


& much io dwell in Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, wher 


c encreaſed the manor place of Ewelme. Ithink that 
% Ewelme took name of a great pool afore the manor 
e place and elmes growing about it. The pariſh 
e church, a cumly and new piece of work ſtanding on 
e a hill, was lately made by William duke of Suffolk 


« and Alice his wife. William was flayne, and Alice 


« ſupervivid, and after was buried in the pariſh 
&« church of Ewelme on the ſouth fide of the high ana 
« jn a rich tomb of alabaſter with an image in the habit 
of a voweſs crounid lying on it, and this epitaph: 
Orate pro anima ſereniſſimæ principiſſæ Aliciz 
duciſſe Suffolchiz hujus eccleſiæ patronæ & prim® 
fundatricis hujus elemoſynariæ, quæ obiit 20 25 
menſis Mali anno D'ni 1475; litera dominicali A. 


rſley, 339. L452]. 2 
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« The pratie hoſpital of poor men is hard joyned to the 
« weſt end of the church, and much after the building 
« of the vicars' houſes at Windſor in a circle. In the 
« middle of the area of the hoſpital is a very fair well. 
« The maſter and provoſt of the almshouſe hath ther 
« pretty lodging; every poor man has 14d. a week. 


« The manor place of Ewelm is in the valley of the 


« yillagez the baſe court of it is fair, and is builded of 
« hricke and tymbre : the inner part of the houſe is 
« ſet within a fair mote, and is builded richly of brick 
« and ſtone, The hall of it is fair, and hath great 
« harrs of iron overthuart it inſtead of croſs beams. 
« The parlor by is exceeding fair and lightſome, and ſo 
« he all the lodgings there. The common ſaying is, 
« that duke John made about the. beginning of king 
Henry VII. tyme, moſt of the goodly buildings 
« within the mote. There is a right fair park by the 
« manor place.“ e ba 
remains as a priſon, but the moat and park are gone. 
The epitaphs and braſs figures are gone, but the tombs 
remain, and the dutcheſs's is remarkably delicate and 
rich, having no leſs than 5o alabaſter figures of angels 
about it. Her figure is extremely elegant. She wears a 
garter on her left arm. This cuſtom of ladies wearing a 
garter is noticed by Anſtis k; but not this inſtance of it. 
The rectory of this place with a -canonry of Chriſt 
Church was by James I. in his 3d year annexed to the 
Regius Divinity profeſſorſhip at Oxford, and the go- 
rernment of the hoſpital to the profeſſor l. The 
hoſpital, called God's houſe, for two prieſts and 13 
poor men, was valued at £.20 per ann. and is ftill 
in being n, built round a ſquare, and maintaining 
13 poor men at 20d. a day, one of whom is reader. 
| Here is alſo a freeſchool. 
pital ſtand on the weſt fide of a hill on which is alſo a 
ſeat belonging to fir Richard Cope, bart. but the palace 
is in a low ſituation. The town is vulgarly called 
Newelme. An urn full of coins from Julius Cæſar 


vas found under a waggon wheel on Ewelme common 


near Ikeneild ſtreet. Another containing coins from 
Trajan on Harcourt hill two miles from Ewelme®. 


cations which he aſcribes to the reign of Stephen. 
Haſeley, five miles from Ewelm, was divided into 
Great and Little Haſeley, Lackford, and Ricot. 
Great Haſeley belonged for many deſcents to the 
Pipards, whoſe manſion houſe was by the church. 
lathe reign of Edward III. the manſion and ad vowſon 


Wa given to Windſor college. At Little Haſeley 


Mr. Barentine had in Leland's time a fair manſion 
touſe, walks topiarii operit, orchards, and pools. 
Here is ſtill ſome good painted glaſs. Lackford con- 
inued in the Piperds till within 80 years of Le- 


and's time, and then belonged to Lenthaul, a gen- 


leman of Herefordſhire”. 
. At Great Milton near Haſely was a priory, cell to 
Abingdon, granted to Richard de Louches, who had a 


gh tomb of freeſtone in the church. It is a pro- 
bend of Lincoln 4. 


To this adjoins Cudde/den, where the biſhop of Ox- 


lie civil war, fince rebuilt. 
* Shirburne, within a mile of N. nn church, 


' Ll II. 5. 6, 7. gee Buck's view of it. 
Black book 7 the Garter, I. 128. 


Ihe baſe court engraved by Buck 


The church and hoſ- 


« Stoners hathe longe had it in poſſeſſion. 
one Forteſcue invaded it by marriage of an heire 
general of the Stoners, but after diſpoceſſyd .“ 


rd has a palace, built by biſhop Bancroft, burnt 1 in 


e where is a ſtrong pile or caſtelet, longid to Qua- 
* tremains, fince to Fowler, and by exchange now 
* to Chaumbrelein of Oxtordſhire",” It is now 
the ſeat of the earl of Macclesfield**, 

At Adzvell are remains of carthworks, aſcribed by 
Plott to the Danes A. D. 1010*, | 

Mr. Ward ſhews that the place where Dio Caſſius 


(LX. p. 677,) deſcribes the Romans to have croſt the 
marſhy parts about the fens in the reign of Claudius 


under Aulus Plautius, was in Eſſex, and not by 
any fixt bridge, but by temporary ones which they 
threw over the marſhes*, Dr. Plot® gives Mat- 
lington Britiſh antiquity, ſuppoſing it to have been 
ſuch an oppidum as Cæſar and Strabo deſcribe 
fenced in with felled trees, which fencing he * 
poles the Saxons called Pade las. 

Dr. Plot takes Henley to be tlie moſt antient 
town in the county, and derives it from Hen old and 


ley place, and perhaps it might be the capital of the 


Ancalites. Dr. Gale“ makes it the CALLEVA or 
GaLLeva ATREBATUM of Antoninus and Celeba of 
Ravennas, on account of a Roman road running 
directly from Spine hither, and the Roman coins 
found hereabouts. He ſuppoſes the Ar RIBA TES of 


Adwell. 


Watlington. 


Henley. 


Ptolemy and Antoninus were the ſame with the Ax- 


caLITEs of Cæſar, and that the ſituation aſſigned 
The name of An- 


them by Mr. Camden is right). 
caſtle given to one part of Henley may retain that of 
the Ancalites*% It has a market and freeſchool 


founded by James I. another by lady Periam; and 
an almſhouſe by Longland biſhop of Lincoln. Here 


is a hill and moat near the eaſt end of the church. 
The Haſtings now earl of Huntingdon chief lorde 
« of Henley. 


The bridge at Henley is all of tym- 
6 bre as moſt part of the bridges be thereabout. 


e Tt was of ſtone as the foundation ſheweth at low 


te water , and it is now going to be rebuilt of 
ſtone. 

Stonor is a three mile out of Henley. Ther is a 
« fayre parke and a warren of conies and fayre wood. 


The manſion place ſtandyth clyming on a hill, and 
At Creamiſh Gifford Dr. Plot ® mentions ſome for- 


Stonor. 


“ hath two courtes buildyd with tymbre, brike, and 


* flynte. Sir William Stonar, now poceſſor of it; 
<« hath augmented and ſtrengthened the houſe; The 


Synce 


Since the reign of Edward III. when fir John Stonar 
was chief juſtice in the Common Pleas, this family 


have flouriſhed with great alliances and fair revenues 


to the preſent time, {till poſſeſſing this ancient eſtate of 
their anceſtors. Bixbrond adjoining belonged alſo to 


the Stonors ; and Puſpull was held by the family 
of Doilly, yielding to the king yearly a table cloth 


ofz ſhillings price or 3 ſhillings for all ſervice b. 


* Rotherfeld about a mile from Henley. There 
« is a park; it is of moſt men called Rother- 


feld Gray, becauſe that one of the Grays of 


« Ruthyne came to be owner of it. Som put 
te this addition onto it, Gray Murdach, ſaying that 
te this Murdach was a biſhop, and in comprobation 
&« of it there be divers miters ſene in the hall 


« at 9 LF refers to Grey archbiſhop 


. | 1 Not, as jon of Gidſon, to the Phyfic profeſſor 

a Tan, 441. The ſtatutes are printed by Hearne at the end of his edition o Ay evan 1547. 

, 3 carne pref. to Heming, $ 11, 12. P. 357. | . | 
* IL 7, 8. 4 Ib. 8. Tan. 426. r Lel. Ib. 10. 9 
A s p. 326, 327. bit re . Horll, 23» n. bo P. 2. 4 Ant. p. 46. 

Ant. p. 105, 106. Horſl. 171, 9 * Lel. VII. 2. 62. 
Lel. VII. 2. 62. a. d Holland; | 
Vol. J. 


Bixbrond. 


Puſhull. 5 
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of York]. “ There appere entering into the ma- 
* ner place on the right hand three or four very 
« gid towers of ſtone, a manifeſt token that it was 
© ſometime a caſtle. Ther is a very. large court 
« bounded about with timber, and ſpacyd with brick: 
© but this is of a latter work. Men of Henley may 
« yet remember that it was the lord Lovel's poſeſ- 
* ſjon, ſince by attainder it came by gitte to Knolls“.“ 
The very rich redory belongs to Trinity college 
Oxford. In the church is a braſs for Robert the 
laſt lord Grey of Rotherfield d, and a ſumptuous 
romb for the Banbury family. 

William Knolles, baron Greys, was 14 James J. 


created viſcount Wallingford and earl of Banbury, at 


which laſt place ſee more of him. 

At Goring was a ſmall Auguſtin nunnery, foundedt. 
Henry II. valued at C. GO. per ann. The ickneild 
ſtreet here croſſes the Thames into Berkſhire. 

At Caverſham was a cell to Notley priory, Bucks, 
famous for the angel with one wing that brought 
hither the ſpear head that pierced our Saviour on 
the croſs f. | 1 | 

The title of earl of Oxford united with that of 

Gloceſter, Hereford, Somerſet, and Berks, was held 
by Sweyn eldeſt fon of Godwyn earl of Kent, who 
died 1053 6. It was granted diſtin by the empreſs 
Maud to Alberic or Aubrey de Vere, whoſe grand- 
father Alberic founded Abingdon abbey, and died 
a2 monk there, and his father was loaded with honors 
by Henry I. This Alberic, third of his name, and 


| firſt earl, founder of Hatfield Broad Oak and Earl's 


Colne priories in Effex, died 16 John, and was bu- 
ried at the latter, leaving his title to his brother 
| Robert, who died 5 Henry III. and was buried at 
the former priory. His ſon and ſucceſſor Hugh 
died 1263 47 Henry III. and was buried at Colne. 


His fon Robert died 24 Edward I. and his fon and 
nameſake, sth earl 5 Edward III. 


He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his nephew John, who died 33 Edward 


III, and was ſucceeded by his fon Thomas, who died 


1371, 45 Edward III. and was buried at Colne, His 
ſucceſſor was his ſon Robert, ſo highly advanced by 
Richard II. on whoſe behalf he encountered the 


confederate barons at Radcot bridge, and was ſo 


ſhamefully worſted as narrowly to eſcape with his 
life, which he three years afterwards (1395, 19 
Richard II.) ended in exile at Lorain, being mor- 


© Lel. Ib. 


Michael's Mount for Henry VI. and for his ſervices # | 


in his reign and that of Henry VIII, died 4 Henry 


u GN 1 0 


tally wounded by a boar. His corps was brought 
over, and buried at Colne, the king in perſon attend. 
ing his funeral, and his beautiful monument with 
his and his firſt wife's effigy on it remains there 
There is a portrait of him at Penſhurſt b. His bad; 
Alberic was reſtored in parliament 16 Richard Il. to 
the title and entailed eſtate, but was too infirm to 
hold the office of chamberlain, and died 1 Henry 
IV. He was ſucceeded by his fon Richard wh, 
died 4 Henry V. and had for his ſucceſſor his ſon 
John, attainted and beheaded with his eldeſt ſon 4/. 
beric 1: Edward IV. and both buried together in the 
Auſtin friars, London. His ſecond ſon John, who 
was the accidental cauſe of the loſs of the batile of KB 
Barnet by a miſtake of his banner, and held out St. 
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at Boſworth was by Henry VII. reſtored to his title 
and eſtate, and made lord high admiral of England 


VIII. and was buried at Colne. He was ſucceed. 
ed by his nephew John, who married a daughter of 
Thomas duke of Norfolk, but died without iſſue 18 
Henry VIII. To him ſucceeded John, ſurnamed the 
Good, grandſon * of Robert ſecond brother of 
earl John beheaded by Edward IV. Who died 
31 Henry VIII. and was buried at Caſtle Henning. 
ham under a tomb of black marble with his figure 
and that of his wife Elizabeth Truſſel. His ſuc. 
ceſſor was his ſon John, who died 1 562, 4 Elizabeth, 
buried at Colne, and ſucceeded by his fon Edrvard, who 
dying 1604 2 James, was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, 
who died at the ſiege of Breda 1625, leaving no iſſue; 
whereupon Robert great grandſon of John the 15h 
earl, was reſtored to this title 2 Charles I. and ſlain at 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht 1632*. His ſon Aubrey ſuc- 
ceeded, and dying without iſſue- male 1702 the title ex- 
pired with him . It was revived by queen Anne 
1711 in the 10th year of her reign, with that of carl 
Mortimer, in the perſon of Robert Harley, eſq. after- 
wards lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, who died 
1734, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, who 
greatly augmented the valuable collection of books RY 
and MSS, begun by his father, and purchaſed by WM 
parliament 1754. He died 1741, and was ſueceeded 
by his nephew Edward; and he 1755 by his ſon 
and nameſake 4th and preſent earl. 
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Rare Plants found in Oxfordſhire, 


Mchemilla vulgaris, Ladies Mantle: in Whichtwood 
foreſt. 21 | | 
Anagallis arvenſis d. 6 8. Female or blue flowered Pim- 


pernel: in corn fields and ſandy 3 at 
Bottley near Oxford. 


Anemone Pulſatilla. Paſque Flower * 2 in ſeveral 


parts of Cornbury park near Charlbury, 

: Antirchioum repens, Monſpeſſulanum; Creeping Toad- 
flax ; in meadows, n and hedges; about 
Henley. | 

kilegia vulgaris. Cen Columbines; in the 
coppices in Whichwood foreſt. plentitully. | 

Arabis Turrita. Tower Ven Creſs; on e 
College walls. 


quarry at Cornbury near Chalbury. . 


not far from Oxford. 


Maiden hair: on Aldbury church porch, | 
Afiragalus glycyphillos» Wild Liquorice or Liquorice 


foreſts; :-; 7 | = 
Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; 


park. 

A elatior Tall Oat eas: in 2 foreſt; 
in Cornbury quarry. 

—. pubeſcens. Rough Oat Graſs: alba Cornbury 
quarry, and in other parts of Whichwoed foreſt. 

derberis vulgaris, Barbery or Pepperidge buſh: in 
hedges about Charlbury. 


on old walls about Oxford. 

flower: in Bagley wood near Oxford. 
rills of water in Whichwoed foreſt, common. 

wood foreſt 


IVhichzwood foreſt and at Charlbury. 
Cres capitata. Round-headed Carex; on the bogs 
on the weſt ſide of Oxford. 


watery places; at Jfley. 8 
=— veſicaria, Greater bladder Carex: in rivulets 
at Oxford. 


=. ſtrigoſa. Looſe Carex: in woods and Fea 
near Oxford. | 


Cura tomentoſa. Brittle Chara: in boass - near the 


tnſham ferry. 


Menopodium album. Common Gooſe-foot on 
dunghills. 


in oſier grounds; about Godſow, near Oxford, 


7 


krenaria Zenuifolia. Fine Maven Chickweed : in the | 
Arundo Phragmites (fol. var.) Common Reed Graſs 
with variegated leaves: in the river wee, : 
aſpleyium Adiantum nigrum B. A variery mf Black 


Vetch: ina near a lodge in Whichwood 


in woods, hedges, and on rubbiſh; in Wooaftock | 
| . Theris amara. Bitter Candy turf; in corn fields 


Bromis muralis, madritenſis. Wall Broom Graſs: — pinguis. Jagged Jungermannia : in 


Campanula Vederacea. Tender Ivy leaved Bell- 


Caduus acazlis, Dwarf Carline Thiſtle : in Which- 


— eriophorus. Woolly-headed Thiſtle: in 


—: jnflata. Leſſer bladder Carex: in ponds and 


Quarry at Cornbu y, in Whichwood foreſt; and at 


vieranthus eryſimoides. Wild Stock, or Wall flower: 


Colchium aittumnate, Meadow Saffron ; in a moiſt 


 » meadow juſt below Szunsfield church, and in 

ſeveral parts of TVhichwood foreſt plentifully. 

Cotyledon umbilicus. Navel-wort Kidney-wort, or 
Wall Penny-wort ; on the walls of Rewly abbey, 

and on Godſtow bridge near Oxford. 

Convallaria maialis. Lily convally or May Lily: 

the coppices of Whichwood foreſt, = 5 

Cratzegus oxyacantha (bac. alb.). White Thorn or 
— Hawthorn with a white berry ; in a I at the 
Bowling green at Bampton, 


Fontinälis minor, Leſſer Water moſs: in the Ie 


near Oxford. 
Geranium columbinum. Long ſtalked Dovesfoot 
Cranes bill: in corn fields and mountainous 
"PETR. at Oxſord. | 


-- difſeflum Gg. Jagged leaved Gries pill; * in 
hedges about r and on Botley Care Jes near 
Oxford. _ 

NEE ro!undifolium, Rount-leayed Cranes bill : 

on walls, houſes, and hedges : at Oxford. 


Helleborus viridis. Wild Black Hellebore: in Stoken 


church woods. | | 
Hordeum ſyboaticum: Wood Barley: in chalky 


woods: about Marlow and Henley, and in 10 


Stoken- church wood. 


about Henley and elſewhere, 


8 Iris featidifſima, Stinking Gladdon or Gladwyn : 


hedges and buſhy places near Oxford caſtle. 


Tn aſplenoides ſs. A variety of Spleenwort 


Jungermannia : at the roots of trees; in the 
road from Oxford to High Wickham. 


Whichwood foreſt, on * 88 and cle 
Where. 


between Oxford and Woodftock. 


Lichen articulatus, Jointed Litera on trees in. 


woods. 


— granulata. Granulated F on the 
gravel walks of the botanic garden at * 
Ford. | 

. plicatus.  CommonHairy Liver-] 5 

wort or Tree Moſs; on branches 
of trees. 


—- pulmonarius. . or Oak in Whichwood 


| Lungs : on old trees. | "Foreſts. 


— vulpinus. Gold wire Liver- 


wort; on trunks and branches of 
trees. = 
Monotropa Hypopyth %. Birds-neſt ſmelling like Prim- 


roſe roots: in woods near Stoker: church, 


Oenanthe Jtuba (8. A variety of the Lefſer Water 


Dropwort : in the ditches about Aa, and 
Binſey common, and elſewhere. 


Ophrys apifera g. A variety of the Bee Orchis ; 
on Gar ground at Staingſield. 


Lathyrus Aphaca, Yellow Vetchling: in the fields 
Cadamine Hirſuta. Hairy Ladies Smock: by the 5 


0 phrys | 
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Ophrys aranifera. Spider Orchis; on chalky grounds 
at Stainsfield, | 

Orobus ſylvaticus. Engliſh Wood Vetch or Bitter 
Vetch; in the upper part of Medley grove near 
Oxford. 

Oſmunda Lunaria. Moonwort ; in ſeveral parts of 

| Whichwood foreſt. 

Pyrola rotundifolia, Common Winter Sins in 

Stokenchurch woods. 

Potentilla reptans g. Creeping Tormentil; i in the 
borders of cornfields between Hockley and Shot- 
over woods. 

Sagina procumbens. Ry in a the walks of Ba- 
liol college garden, in the fallow ſelds about 
Hedington and Cooley and elſewhere, 

Sambucus nigra (fruc. alb), Common Elder with a 
White berry ; in the hedges near Matlington. 
nigra g. Feathered Elder; about naps 2 

bury. 
Sanguiſorba officinalis. Burnet; in Accor field near 
Whichwood foreſt gate, and in Spilſbury field. 


Scirpus acicularis. Leaſt upright Club Ruſh; in 


ditches on Binſey common. | 
- ſetaceus. Leaſt Club Ruſh or Bull Ruſh; by 
the Js on Binſey common. T6 
- ſylvaticus. Millet Cyperus Graſs; in a gar- 
den at Walcot near Charlbury. 


n latifolia. Wild broad leaved Hellebore; on 


| Stokenchurch hill, and in the woods near it. 


m=—— latifolia 8. A variety of the ſame with a 


dark red flower; on Stokenchurch hill. 
m—— longifolia, grandiflora, White flowered baſ- 

tard Hellebore; in Stokenchurch wood not far 
from the road from Oxford to London. 
Spergula nodoſa. Knotted Spurry or Engliſh Marſh 


Saxifrage; in bogs at — and in Which- 


_ 000d foreſt. 
Spiræa H Bpendula. Drop wort; in  Whichwood foreſt. 
Stachys Germanica. Baſe Horehound; in a lane 


„ 


eng; Meinale. Small Tordylium; plentifully 


Trifolium arvenſe. Hare's foot Trefoil; in de 


Valantia eruciata. Croſs wort or Mugweed; in buſhy 


Viola hirta. Violet with throat - wort leaves; in the 


leading from Whichwocd foreſt to Carla J, and 
in the coppices in Whichwood foreſt near Wi Uney 
park. 

Stellaria graminea 3. A variety of the leſſer Stich. 
wort; in meadows, paſtures, and hedges: ar 
Oxford. - 

Symphytum Feind (flo. purp.) Comfrey with , 
purple flower; near the turnpike at IWheatly 

bridge. 

Thlaſpi alpeſire, Perfoliate Baſtard Creſs; among 
the ſtone pits between Whitney and Burford, 

— arvenſe. Treakle Muſtard or Penny Creſs; 
in clay fields: about Chipping Eta and at 
Charlbury frequent. 

Tilia Eurepæa . Red Lime, a variety of commor 
Lime, or Lindentree ; in Stokenchurch woods, 


on the banks of the road to Heddington about 
half a nile from Oxford. 


woods and elſewhere. | 
—= ornithopoides. Bird's foot Trefcil; in ſandy 
paſtures and meadows: near Oxford. 
Triticum caninum. Dog's Graſs with auns; in Sto- 
kenchurch wood plentifully. 
Turritis Hirſuta. Hairy Tower Muſtard ; in | Mat 
field near Charlbury. 


places and hedges : about Charlbury plentifully, | 
Valeriana officinalis 83. A variety of Great wild Va. 
lerian; in ſeveral parts of Whichwood foreſt, | 


Vinca major. - Greater Periwinkle ; in the highways 


between Wolvercote and Yarnton. 


coppices of Magdalen college, in Store 5 
in Shotover hills and elſewhere. 
— paluſtris, Marſh Violet; in the bogs about 

_ Stow woods, and on the banks of Cherzwell be- 

tween ors and Water-E yew PE, 
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Greeks CATTUELLANI, CATHUELLANI and CATTIEUCHLANI, 


Lius ſays the antient Gauls (who uſed the ſame language with the Britans) called brave warriors. ( 
' whence Ninnius interprets the Britiſh word Cethilon the ſeed of warriors 4. 


A, as elſewhere he has KAYXABHNOI for KAYAABHNOI, and ſo in Tatian Xailog for Aailes. 
 Thevelyn, the yellow Lion. 


CATTIEUCHLANI. 


ON TIGUOUS to the Dobuni on the eaſt are the people called in the ſeveral copies of Ptolemy * 

CATTIEUCHLANI, CATIDUDANI, and CATICHLUDANI, and by Diob CATTUELLANI. It is not eaſy 
to ſay which was the true name. If I might be allowed to offer a conjecture I have ſome time ſince con- 
ceived about it, I ſhould ſuppoſe them to have been formerly called Cass11, from whom their chief Caſſi- 
velaunus or Caſſibelinus took his name, and from him the people themſelves might have been called by the 
Ceſar mentions among the people of 
Britain the Cass11, who were moſt certainly ſeated hereabouts, and from whom a conſiderable tract in theſe parts 
is {till called Caiſboꝛo. For Caſſivellaunus being king of theſe parts, and the name of the Caſſii being evident in 


bis name, it ſeems highly probable he was ſo named as chief of the Caſſii. If this were not the caſe, why ſhould 
Dio call him Svellan inſtead of Vellan, and the Britiſh writer Ninnius not Cæſſibelinus but Bellinus, as if it was the 
proper name of the man or his office? Nor 1s it uncommon to find princes thus antiently denominated from 


their nation. The Catti in Germany had their Cattimarus, the Teutones their Teutomarus and Teuto- 


bochus, the Dacians their Decebalus, the Goths their Gottiſo: and why not our Caſſii their Caſſibeline? 


eſpecially as Bellnus is a common name in this iſland, and ſome think Cunobelin king of the Iceni® to mean 
| Belinus of the Iceni. If the Greek writers have not corrupted the Cattuellani or Cattieuchlani from this 


Caſſivelaunus, I confeſs myſelf quite in the dark in this matter. 
Whence this people had the name of Caftii I have not found, unleſs perhaps Fes Ss valour. Ser- 
Geſſi, 


It” is plain theſe people had 
the reputation of good ſoldiers, having by their continual wars with their neighbours reduced part of the 


Dobuni e. The Britans gave their chief the command of all their forces againſt Cæſar; for they had ex- 


tended their name and power far and wide. Under the name of Caſſii or Ganticuchiant were uniformly | 


comprehended the inhabitants of the three countics of Bucks, Bedford, and {AYR Of which 1 ſhall 


treat in their ee d not ming much to ay of either. 


0 * KATYEYXA ANOL. 


LX. 657. Catuvellanni. Inſe. Cumb. xxv11, on which ſee Herd. 34 and 2 48. The X is here got into 88 inflead of another 


See the notes on the Britiſh coins. Felyn in compoſition for Mehn yellow. 


Wecling ſtreet, Fethlan is 


pronon:.ced Vellan. 


Camd. Rem. Names. Hence Sulloniacæ in Herts for Caf velauniacc or Cattivelance , The and occur alſo 
in Gaul. MS, n. Gale. | 


See alſo Baxter Gloſſ. v. es & Sulloniacæ. 


Wh Quere. Nas. n. Gale. d See Were, Introd, TY xiii. © Dio, XI. 2. p. 22. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE abounding with beech 
trees Which the Saxons call Bucken, the chief 
town Buckingham, and thence the whole county 


Chiltern takes its name from 3 its Chalk, which the 
old Englich called Cylt or Chilt. All the hills are 


ſcems to have had its name. 
Wounding with beech trees is called Buchoma ; and 


A tract in Germany 


| am told the town of Buckenbam in Norfolk is ſur- 
rounded with theſe trees. This county is but nar- 
roy „running! in length from the Thames to the north. 


On the ſouth it 18 divided by the river from Berk- 


hire, on the weſt is bounded by Oxfordihire, on 
the north by Northamptonſhire, and on the eaſt by 
Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex. The 
foil is in general rich; the inhabitants who are very 
numerous principally apply themſelves to feeding 

Cattle, It is divided into two parts; the one to the 

outh and eaſt mountainous or rather hilly called 


the Chilterne, in Saxon Cy kenn; the other below 
It tg the north the Vale. 


1 5 4 L 


_ compoſed of a clayey chalk covered with n 


and woods of beech, formerly impaſſable for trees, 


till they were cut down by Leofstan abbot of St. 
Alban's 


part of it where the Thames winds along under the 


far giving ſhelter to robbers. In that 
hills, is Marlow, a ſmall but by no means contempti- 
ble rown, taking its name from the chalk, commonly 
called Marle, which being laid upon the land here— 
abouts, communicates ſuch new vigor to it that the 


next year it is fit for tillage, and yields a double in- 


creaſe, Near this a rivulet opens its way through 
the lower grounds into the Thames, and on its bend 
has the rown of High Wickham (or more properly 
Wicombe) named perhaps from that turn, the German 


This | 


Kad <vallo, Kad wallador, I. ba-wwellyn | 


Chiltern, | 


Wickham, 


| Saxons calling a bend of the ſea or river Wick*; and 
we have many places of this name in England, 
And combe a low valley, Holland, 


"IP 


CATTIZEUCH LAN 


This town for extent and handſome buildings may 
vic with the largeſt in this county, and having a 


mayor may rank above moſt of them. At the Con- 


Pen, © 


 Bradenhan. 


E- 0. 


Cole 1. 


| Colebrool. 


TovrES. 


fixt his reſidence here. 


queſt Wigod de Wallingford was lord of the burg“ 
of Wicombe, as well of the villa forinjeca or outer 
town, to uſe the words of an old record: after his 
death Henry I. annexed it to the crown: but king 
John divided the villa forinſeca or outer town be- 
tween Robert de Vieux Pont and Alan Baſſet. North 
of Wickham is the higheſt ſpot in the county, ſtill re- 
taining its old Britiſh name Pen. The Britans gave 
this name to the head and to eminencies, whence the 


Pennine Alps and the Apennines and many hills 


among us have their name. Near this in a convenient 
healthy fituation, is Bradenham, now the chief ſcat 
of the lords IVindſor (whom I mentioned in Berk- 
ſhire) ſince in the laſt age William lord Windſor“ 


After receiving this rivulet the Thames proceeds 
by Eton, a famous ſeminary of learning, founded, as 
I obſerved before ©, by that excellent and religious 
prince Henry VI. After a courſe of a few miles 
the Cole falls into the Thames dividing Bucks from 


Middleſey at a town called from it Colcbrook, which 
the diſtance from Gallena * and London proves to be 


the PowTrzs of Antoninus. There is no place on 
the road from Gallena to London, with which that 
name better ſuits. For here the Cole is divided 


| Into four channels joined by as many bridges for the 


convenience of travellers, from which it plainly took 


its name, as from the like circumſtance Gephyre in 
Bceotia, and Pontes in Gaul; whence the earldom of 
Ponthieu has its named, which earldom, by the way, 


fell to the kings of England in right of Fleanor 


wife of Edward I. ſole heireſs of it in right of her 


mother . By theſe diviſions the Coln forms ſeveral 
pleaſant iſlands, to which the Danes retired before 


Alfred A. D. 894, and ſecured themſelves by the 


natural ſituation of the place till the king found him- 


Ker 5 


Barons Eure. 


Stoke Pogeis, 


Royal. 


ſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege for want of proviſion. _ 


Near this divided ſtream is the little village of Eure 


or Ever, which king John gave to John Fitz-Ro- 


bert lord of Clavering, whoſe younger ſons took 
their name from ir, namely Hugh, from whom de- 
ſcended the barons Eure and Robert, from whom 


the family of Eure in Axholme. Further inland 


are two places which muſt not be omitted: Stoke 


Pogeis, fo called from its antient lords de Pogeis, 


from whom it paſſed by inheritance to the Haſtings, of 


whom Edward baron Haſtings of Loughborough founded 


an hoſpital for poor people here f, as did his brother's 
ſon Henry earl of Huntingdon, a moſt beautiful ſear : 
and Fernbam, the ſame if I miſtake not that is called 
Fernham Royal, held antiently by the barons Fur- 


nivall, © on condition of finding the king on his co- 
ronation day a glove for his right hand, and of ſup- 


porting the king's right arm the ſame day, while. he 
holds the royal ſceptre in his hand.“ From the Fur- 
nivalls it came by the daughter of Thomas Newvill 
to the Talbots earls of Shrewsbury, who though 


' * Wallingford, 


> Whoſe father ſir Andrew deſcended from the old ſtem of antient barons Henry VIII. dignified with the honour of baron Windſor. 


Holland. ; | 
© See in Berks, p. 152. 


aking himſelf one of their ſociety. Holland, 


8 His daughter married fir Thomas Temple, by whom ſhe had four ſons and nine daughters, and lived to ſee 700 deſcended from her. 


She died 1656. 
Who profeſſed the rule of St. Auſtin, 


i Theſe Roman coins are called Aimbels, as if alluding to Cunobelin's reſidence hereabouts. MS. n. G. | 


& As the Brill near Chicheſter. See before, p. 193. 
= 571, Sax. Chron. p. 22. 580, Mat. Weſtm. | 


I 


ligious houſe that acknowledges for its founders tle 


populouſneſs, but for its lord Francis, Rufet earl of 


tient barons Latimer, but anticntly Jel-Panſted where 


of lord Sandys, has a handſome houſe, 


derable is Hamden, which gives name to an antient H- 


was blue like the friars hermits. From this ridge 


bury, whence the whole valley takes the name of 


; lepbupge!, when Cuthwulf the Saxon took it A. D. 
obtained it of her father Frewald, at the perſuaſion | 


putation of ſanAity in that age ſo fruitful of faints, 


they exchanged this manor with Henry VIII. refer 

this privilege to themſelves and their poſterity, 
The Cole receives a rivulet higher up from the 

weſt, on which ſtands firſt Miſenden, where is a fe. 2 


D'ailics, and for benefactors a noble family of ig 
own name: and below in a valley Amerſbam -., Saxon 4 
Aqmunderham, remarkable not for buildings or 1 


Bedford, who lived beloved of all good men as the 
perfect pattern of Piety and Nobility. But the chief 
ſeat of the earls of Bedford is called Cheyneis, tang. Cone 
ing more to the weſt, where Jobn the firſt ear] gf 
this family and Francis his fon are buried together, 
Near this is Latimer, called from its lords the au. i 


fir Edwin Sandys%, who married the only daughter 


Scarce three miles hence to the north we came 
on the ridge of the Chiltern hills, which divide the 
whole county from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, through 
many little villages, among which the moſt cong. 


and numerous family in theſe parts. On the fleye 
of the eaſtern corner of the hills is Afheridze, for. 1% 
merly a royal retreat, where Edmund, earl of Coru— 
wall, fon of Richard king of the Romans, founded z 
houſe for a new order of religious called Bons Him. 

mes h, introduced by him into England, whoſe habit 


of hills is an extenſive proſpect all round over the 


valley below, which I called the other half of the lands 
county. This is almoſt one continued plain, with 3 e 
clayey ſtrong rich ſoil, and rich meadows feeding hubey. Buck 
innumerable flocks of ſheep, whoſe fine ſoft fleeccs MW" abbe 


are in demand even in Aſia. But it wants wood ex- | wuhon 
cept on the welt, where among others is Berneuood, deſce 
about which A. D. 914, the Daniſh fury ſpent itſelf; kale, the x 


and then was deſtroyed the burgh, whoſe antiquity ap- 
pears by Roman coins! found there, afterwards a royal 
vill of Edward the Confeſſor, now a country vil- 
lage, called Burihill, and for ſhortneſs Brill*, Among In. 
the towns and villages, of which this valley is full, 
are few worth mentioning, and thoſe upon the Tame 
and Iſis or Uſe. Oe 
Not far from Tame, which waters the ſouth part Cute 
of the valley, on a riſing hill ſtands a ſmall market Influc 
town of good reſort ſurrounded with many pleaſant ſtoler 
verdant meads and paſtures, commonly called 4ileſ- 4 


The Vale of Aileſbury, The Saxons called it Aer 2 


572 . Its original Britiſh name is ſunk. It was 


formerly famous for its native Editha, who having 


of certain religious ſoon renounced the world and 
her husband, and taking the veil acquired the re. 


with that additional reputation of miracles, togethet 
with her ſiſter Eadburga, after whom is {till called 


+ ]. Roſs. | 
wic 


N : DE = And our Tunbridge and other places. Holland. — mills, 
: gon ſecond wite to Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile, daughter and heir to Simon earl of Ponthieu. G. | 


it aln 


= 


animal 


| or Exelenbung. Sax. Chron, p. 22. 107. 


= 


. 


bby. Buckingham founded, as 


ſtolen the king's hound *. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


the little village of Zdburion among the hills. In 


William I's time it was a royal manor, and ſome vir- 
gates of land here were given by the king, upon a 
condition which I wonld recommend to the notice 
of our modern fine gentlemen, that the owner found 


litter * or ſtraw for the king's bed when he came 


there. In the time of Edward I. certain knights de 


Ailesbury, who bore Az. a croſs Arg. on their ſhield 


are ſaid, how truly Ik now not, to have been lords of it. 
is certain they were perſons of condition at that time, 
and by marriage with the heireſs of the Cahaignes 
(formerly lords of Middleton Caibaines ) acquired a 
fine eſtate, which came afterwards by marriage 
to the Charvortbs and Staffords?P., At preſent this 
place is moſt conſiderable for cattle, and has great 
obligations to the chief juſtice Baldwin, who not 
only adorned. it with public buildings, but made a 


fine road for near three miles which before was very 
| bad, Round about on every fide are numerous flocks 
of ſheep loaded with wool, and yielding great profit 


to their owners, eſpecially about Querendon the 


eſtate of Henry Lee, an illuſtrious knight of the 
garter, £ythorp formerly belonging to the Dinhams, 


now to the knighily family of the Dormers, and 


„ IVinchindon, to the like family of the Godzwins, &c. 


Lower on the Tame is nothing remarkable, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe with many that Cheardeſley | is the place 
called in Saxon Cerdick-/lega à from Cerdic the Saxon, 
who fought a bloody battle with the Britons there. 


Near this is Credendon, now Crendon, which was the 
head of the honour of Gifford, by which title the 
lands were called which at the Conqueſt fell to 


the ſhare of Walter Gerd. He being made earl of 
is ſuppoſed, 


abbey. His kinſman Hugh de Bolebec er from 


whom by the female branch the earls of Oxford are 
deſcended held of it no ſmall property here: and 


the ruins of Bolebec caſtle are yet to be ſeen | in the 


u. neighbouring pariſh of Whitchurch. 
The Uſe, or Ouſe, antiently Ifa, and the ſecond. 


lis, which gently flows through the north part of 


the county, riſing in Northamptonſhire, immediately 


after its riſe and entrance into this county a ſmall 
ſtream, paſſes by Rirtle/den, which the lord of the 


place Robert de Mapertſhall gave to Osbert * de 
Clinton, chamberlain to Henry I. and a man of great 


influence at court, to eſcape puniſhment for having 


him together with his kinſwoman to wife; but in 


the civil wars under Stephen he loſt it again, and by 


favour of Robert earl of Leiceſter it was given to 
Ernald de Boſco, who in 1127 founded there a ſmall 


| houſe of Ciſtertians. 


Thence it viſits Buckingham, the chief town of the 
county, which, according to Marianus, Edward the 
elder fortified with a wall and towers on both ſides 
the river againſt the Danes, A, D. 915. It does not, 
however, appear to have been very conſiderable in 


the early Norman times, fince under the Confeſſor it 


gilded only, as appears from Domeſday *, for one 


E hide, and had 26 burgeſſes. The town ſtands low, 
but ſurrounded, except on the north, by the Ouſe, 


which is very convenient for a great number of 
mills, The caſtle in the middle of the town divides 
it almoſt in half, with its great banks, but ſhews 


the neighbourhood. 


Notęſley 


whereof ſhe was heireſs. 


town: 


He returned it back to 


ſcarce any other remains. The greateſt part of the 


town, with the town hall, lies to the north; the reſt 
to the ſouth, with the church, which is not very 
antient, in which was the ſhrine of St. Rumald native 
of King's Sutton, a neighbouring village, and ca- 
nonized by our forefathers. 

Hence the Ouſe moves gently on northward, and weſt 
from the river near the woods is Vhaddon, formerly 
the ſeat of the Giffords, hereditary keepers of Whad- 
don Chace, under the earl of Ulſter. From them it 
came to the Prgotts, who fold it. Here was the 
houſe of the warlike barons Grey of Milton, who 
held the neighbouring manor of Aon by the ſervice 


of keeping one gerfalcon of the king's, whence that 


family bear for their arms a falcon on a glove. A 
little diſtance hence is Saulden, where fir John For- 
teſcue, an honourable and learned knight for his 


31 5 


Whaidon and 
Chace. 


Barons Grey 
Aclon. 


Sauld n. 


wiſdom appointed chancellor of the exchequer * to 


Elizabeth and privy counſellor ro king James, built 


himſelf a fair houſe. On the other fide of the river, 


not far from the bank; are Leckbanſted Y the ſeat of 


the Tirrells ; Lilling/tone, that of the antient family 
of De-hairell or Dairell; and Luffeld, where was a 
monaſtery founded by Robert earl of Leiceſter, but 
forſaken by the monks in the plague. Higher up 
on the ſouth bank the moſt conſiderable place is 


Stony Stratford, ſo named from the ſtones, the high 
road or ſtreet and the ford. 


Its buildings are of 
free-ſtone, which is dug in plenty at Caverſham in 
It ſtands on the high road, 
called Watling flreet, which was a Roman military 


Leckbamfeed, 
Lillington. 
Luffeld. 


Sony Strat- 


Jord. 


way, {till viſible by its high ridge beyond the town, 


and has a ford now ſcarce oradticable. It is a to- 
lerably large town \with two churches, and in the 


middle an ordinary croſs in memory of Eleanor of 
Spain, wife of Edward I. with the arms of England, 


Caſtile, and Leon, and the earldom of Ponthieu, 


now a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, which is apt to 
overflow the lands in winter rains. On the oppoſite 
bank which is higher the people tay was antiently a 
near it is now a place called Paſsham from 
the paſling over, which may have been the paſs held 
by Edward the elder againſt the Danes while he was 
fortifying Towceſter, but upon the building the 
bridge at Stony Stratford this came to be the place 
of paſſage. If I ſhould place here LactoropuM 
of Antoninus my conjecture would be ſupported not 


only by the military way and the diſtance, but by 


the etymplogy of Lactorodum in the Britiſh language, 


which agrees perfectly with our preſent Engliſh 


Where the ford was is 


Por aſibam. 


LacroRos 
DUM, | 


name, both being derived from the ſtones and ford 2. 


The Ouſe after this paſſes by Wolverton the ſeat 
of the antient family of Longaville; and Newport 
Painell called after its lord Fulco de Paignell, and 


from him devolved to the barons Somers of Dudley, 


who had their caſtle here. Thence by Terringham 
which gave name and ſeat to a famous and antient 
family, to Oulney a middling market town, Hither 
and a little further along the Ouſe reaches the limit of 
the county. 


The firſt earl of Buckingham I have met with was 
Walter, ſurnamed Gifford, fon of Osbern de Bolebec, 
a very famous man among the Normans, who wit- 


neſſed a charter of Henry J. «by this title. He Was 


* Regiſter of the abbey. 
Literitiam. This word not noticed by our Gloſſaries is derived from the Fr. /t and ſignifies bedidir g, though now ne only to 


al, and frequently to dirt and diſorder. 
* now Middleton Cheney. G. 


t bee barony of Bolebec in Northumberland, G. 
' Jeffery, G. Dugd. I. 528. | 


„P. 143. 
The ſeat of the Greenwaies, Holland. | 


P of 5 &c. 
Eendieeyleag, or leah. Biſhop Gibſon inclines rather to place this among the Welt Saxons. 


Holland, 


* Another Ule or Iſe. Lel. VII. 6. 
* and of the duchy of Lancaſter, 


Holland. 
* Llek Britiſh a Hfone. Ri and Ryd a ford. 1 8 


ſucceeded 


Wolverton, 


Newport 


Painell. | 
Terringham. 
O 4 u. 
Earls and 


dukes of 
Buckingham, 
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| = 
ſurcereded * by his ſon of the ſame name, who, in 
the book of Abingdon, is called rar! Walter the 


younger, and ſaid. to die“ A. D. 1164. In the reign 
of Henry II. the famous Richard Strangbow, earl of 


Pembrook, deſcended from the ſiſter and heireſs of 
Walter Giffard II. aſſumed this title ih ſome deeds. 
It lay dormant a long time, till in 1377 Richard II. 
conferred this honour on his uncle Thomas of 
NHocdſtoct, already mentioned among the earls of 
Glouceſter. His daughter marrying Edmund earl 
of Stafford had Humpbry, earl of Stafford, created 
duke of Buckingham © by Henry VI. in whoſe in- 
tereſt he loft his life fighting valiantly at North- 
ampton%, To him ſucceeded his ſon Humphry's ©, 


ſon Henry, who opened the way for the tyrant 


Richard III. to the crown, and ſoon after plotted to 


depoſe him for refuſing to reſtore to him the eſtate 


0 1103. Dug d. I. 60. 


CATTIEUCHLANTL 


of the Bohuns f to which he had an hereditary 


right: but being detected loſt his head, and found 
too late that tyrants often hew down the ſteps b 

which they riſe. His ſon Edward was fully re. 
ſtored by favour of Henry VII. but by the baſe 
arts of Cardinal Wolſey forfeited that of Henry V11, 
and being attainted of treaſon for having among other 
things conſulted a conjurer s about the ſucceſſion 
was beheaded ® to the great grief of all good men. 
When the emperor Charles V. heard of his death, 
he is reported to have ſaid that a butcher's dog 
had worried the fineſt buck in England; the Cardinal 
being ſon of a butcher. The dignity of this family 
continues thus obſcured, the heirs of it having only 
the title of baron Stafford 'i. | | 


In this little county are 185 pariſhes, 


v iffueleſs. Holland. 


c with an invidious precedence before all dukes in England. Holland. 


8 1459: buried at that town, Dugg, I. 166, 
t Sir W. 


| | © {lain at the battle of St. Alban's 34 Henry V. 1456. Ib. 135. 
0 Dugdale I. 168. has ſhewn this could not be the grievance; for Richard III. figned a bill tor livery of all theſe lands io him, the 
original ot which is now in Statford caſtle, It muſt either have been remorſe of conſcience for having been inſtrumental in railing ſuch a 


monſter of cruelty to the throne, or a ſenſe of being flighted by him. He was beheaded 1 Richard III. at Saliſbury, 
# Hopkins, a Carthuſian monk of Hinton, Herbert Hitt, of Henry VIII. Dugd. I. 170. 


k 1621. buried in the Aullin friars. Lond. 


i Whereas they were ſiyled betore dukes ot Buckingham, earls of Stafford, Hereford, Northampton, and Perch ; lords of Biecknock, 


Kimbolton and Tunbridge. Holland, 
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HE county of Bucks is in length 52 miles, in 
breadth but 20; ſo that the circumference is 

but 138. It is divided into eight hundreds, and con- 
tains 185 pariſhes, ſix boroughs, and eleven market- 
towns, 441000 acres, and about 18390 houſes. 
The air is in general good, eſpecially on the Chiltern 
pills; the vale is dirty, the foil chalk or marle :. The 
derivation of its name from beech trees has been 
controverted 5 
called thoſe trees both boccen and buccen, and that 
there are plenty of them in it. Spelman derives both 
this county and Buckenham in Norfolk (where no ſuch 
trees grow) from buccen, bucks, Mr. Somner tranſlates 


Chiltern locus gelidus, probably alluding to its ele- 


vated ſituation from cyl, cyle, cold. But ſince Mr. 
Lye gives cyle for calce illitus we may aſſent to Mr. 


Camden's derivation, though cealt is the general i 


Saxon term for chalk. The Danes, A. D. 1009, paſſed 
through Lilcepn and burnt Oxford. Florence of 
Worceſter ſays per ſaltum qui dicitur Ciltern, making 
it a foreſt, as it is not improbable there was one 
here. Huntingdon and Hoveden read Chiltern and 
Cyltern, Salmon derives it from Chil cold and tern or 


ton hills. The hills * at Triug and reach into 
Oxfordſhire ©. 


The principal tubs] in this county at the 
Domeſday ſurvey were the king, the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Lincoln, 
Bayeux, Coutance, Liſieux; the abbies of Weſt- 
| minſter and St. Alban; the nunnery of Berking, the 


canons of St. Frideſwide, Oxford; the earls of Morton 


and Cheſter; Walter Giford, William Warren, 


William Peverell, William Fitz Anſculf, Robert de 


Todeni, Robert D'Oili, Robert Gernon, Geofrey 
de Mandevile, Gilbert de Gand, Milo Criſpin, Ed- 
ward de Saleſhury, Hugh de Beauchamp, Hugh de 


Bolebec, Henry de Ferrars, Walter de Vernon, 


Walter Fitz Other, &c. | 
Little Marlaw, wher the priory of nuns was, is 


two miles above Maidenhed, ſtanding in Buck- 5 
Linghamſhire. Great Marlaw where the bridge of 


© timber is over the bridge a mile above it 4.“ 


Gelfrey lord Spenſer, not mentioned by Dugdale, 


is faid by Leland to have founded it. It was of 
the Benedictine order, and valued at /. 30. per an- 
mum k. Great Marlow is a market and ant, 1 
town, | 

At Medmenham was a Ciſtertian abbey, founded 
1204, valued at J. 2.3. per annum. The abbot was 
epiſtolar to the order of the garter s. 

Another Uſe rifith about Weftewitkam, out of one 
1 *of the Chiltern hills, and lo cometh by Wikam the 

market town b.“ 


High or Cheping Wycombe, called alſo Eaft 2 


eanb gives title of baron to the earl of Shelburne, | 


4 2 s Hiſt, of Buckingham. 


1. It. IT, 5 8 Collectanea I, 90. 
\ Ant, Soc. min. 


* The foundation charter 3 ure at Winder , Sept, 12,19 H. VI, | G, 
4 M 


You, I. 


1 


but Mr. Lye? ſhews the Saxons 


36.0 
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A teſſelated pavement nine feet ſquare was found near 
It 1774, and among a large parcel of Roman coins, 
ſome of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Here was an hoſpital for lepers founded before 
13 Henry III. Another for a maſter, brethren, 
and ſiſters, founded betore 20 Henry III. in the 
patronage of the mayor and burgeſſes 1344, granted 


by Mary to fir Robert Throgmorton, and by Eli- 


zabeth to the corporation, and re-founded as it ſtill 
ſubſiſts for four poor perſons k. 


in her th year certain rents belonging to an hoſpital of 


St. John of Jeruſalem, or to a brotherhood of the Virgin 


Mary for the maintenance of a free grammar ſchool and 
certain almſpeople. As the rents have improved, more 


Poor have been provided for, and in 1684 new almſ- 


houſes were erected ', The town conliſts of one broad 


well-built ſtreet, has a market, and ſends members tg 
parliament. 


Near it at Weſt Wycomb is the ſeat of lord Dityetcer 


who rebuilt the church 1763. 


Thames paſſes by Clifton, ot Cliefden, where 
George Villiers duke of Buckingham t. Charles II. built 


a noble houſe with a beautiful proſpect, ſince pans, 7 | 


ing to the earl of Orkney, who greatly improved it * 


and from whom by deſcent it paſſed to the earl of | 
Great alterations 


Inchiquin, the preſent poſſeſſor. 
have oft late years been made here. Not far from 
hence was diſcovered in the ſide of a chalk hill ad- 


Joining ta the Thames a round cave 19 feet high, 


about 10 feet diameter, cut out of the ſolid rock 
towards the foundation, and conſiſting of an artiſi- 
cial arch of hewn chalk ?, 

At Burnham was an Auguſtine nunnery, founded by 
Richard, king of the Romans 1265, valued at £.51. 
Here was born Dr. Robert Aldrich, provoſt of Eton 
and biſhop of Carliſle, who died 1555. This town, 
ſays Holland, is better known by the Hodengs, lords 


 Huntercomb, and the Scudamores, who were ſuc- _ 


cellively lords thereof and of Becconsfield adjoining, 


The king's college of our lady at Eton beſide Wind- 
ſor was founded 19 Henry VI.“ for a provoſt, 10 prieſts, 


four clerks, ſix choriſters, 25 poor grammar ſcholars, 
with a maſter to teach them, and 25 poor old men; and 


though ſome of its endowment was taken away by Ed- 


ward IV. yet being particularly exempted in the act of 


diſſolution, it ſtill ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate, with 


ſome ſmall alteration in the number of the foundation, 


which now conſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven fellows, two 


ſchoolmaſters, two conducts, one organiſt, eight clerks, 
70 king's ſcholars, 10 choriſters, beſides officers, &c. of 
the college. It was valued 26 Henry VIII. at J. 1100. 


per annum, clear (. 886 l. It is fo joined to Windſor by 
a wooden bridge that both ſeem one town. Oughtred 


che mathematician was born at Eton 1573, and died 
1660. | 


Below Eton on the Thames in I yrardsbury pariſh | 


b Dict. in voce. 
fk Tanner, 29. 
. 


© Survey p. 426. 427. 
d Leb VII. 6. 


3 G. 
3 Tanner, 3 33. 


Id. 


Was 


She granted to them 


d . 30. | 


Cliefden, 


Burnham, 


Eton, 


— — 
4 — — — . W_ — > 


— 


3 market town. There is a praty chapel of bricke 


in the ſouth part of it, and a little by ſouth with- 
« out the town was a priory of black canons. It 
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Ankerwike, 
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was Ankerwike a BenediQine nunnery, founded by the 


M.ontfichets t. Henry II. valued at C. 32. per an- 


Denham. 


Colebrook. 


num mn. 

On the Cole is Denbam, formerly the ſeat of the 
Peckhams, ſince of ſir Roger Hill, who built here a 
handſome houſe *, now belonging to ſir William 
Bowyer, bart. whoſe anceſtor purchaſed it in te 
reign of James I. 

Gale , Burton, Baxter, and Stukeley ? agree 
with Mr. Camden in fixing PONTES at Colebrook, 
however Leland 4 inclines to Reading, Ward in 
Horſley to Old Winger, Salmon * to Dorking. © The 
ce divare of Coln ſtream is ſcant a mile above Ux- 
r bridge, and theſe two arms meet not at all again: for 
the bigger goeth through the goodly meadows 
t ſtraight to Colebrook, three miles lower, and fo to 
* Tamiſe'.” The Danes after their defeat at 


Farnham (Feopnham) fled acroſs the Thames with- 


dut any ford, and thence up by Colne to a certain 
iſland, where Alfred beſieged them as long as his 
' proviſions laſted», Biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſed this to 


| | wer » 


mean the river Colne in Eſſex. The Cambridge MS. 
of the Saxon Chronicle has Calne, Florence of 
Worceſter, p. 330. ſays this iſland was intra meatum 
Colniæ amnis ſita. 

Ever or Jver takes its name from Roger de Joork, 


who came in with the Conqueror, and had this eſtate 


| Bulftrode, 


Stoke Pogeis. 


among others given to him. Richard I. a. r. 14. gave 
it to Robert, and John confirmed it to his ſon John ©. 


Beacongſield is a ſmall market town; near which is 
Hall barn, the ſeat of Edmund Waller, eſq; de- 
ſcendant of the poet. Near it is Bulſtrode, the ſeat 
of the ducheſs dowager of Portland, 
Stoke Pogeis came by marriage to the Molins, them - 
them to the Hungerfords, and by Thomas lord Hun- 


gertord's daughter and ſole heir, wife of Edward 


lord Hungerford and Haſtings, to the Haſtings. In 
this church are buried George and Anne firſt earl and 
cCounteſs of Huntingdon, which probably induced 


Edward lord Haſtings of Loughborough their third 


ſon, who was greatly favoured and advanced by 
queen Mary, to found an hoſpital here. On the death 


of that queen he retired to a houſe adjoining, and 
dying there was buried in the hoſpital chapel ?. In 
the church windows are many coats of the Haſtings 
and Hungerfords: and at the eaſt end in the church- 
yard lies the ingenious Mr. Gray with no other me- 


morial than that which he eredted to his mother and 
aunt. The old manſion houſe . now to the 


Langley. 
Great and 


den. ; 


Penns. 


a houſe :- and here are two almſhouſes. 
Great Miſſenden is a praty throughfare, but no 


; 4 ſtandeth on the very botome of an hill, and hath 


« goodly ground about divers prety hills well wooded 
« towards the eaſt and ſouth. It was founded by 
(20. + Doyley *. 

Miſſenden abbey was founded for Black canons by 
William de Miſſenden, knt. 1133, valued at C. 261. 7 
It was afterwards the ſeat of ſir William Fleetwood, 
recorder of London, t. Elizabeth and his de- 
ſcendents. Leland calls Little Miſſenden a ftreet *. 


m Tanner, 28. *. 


r p. 442 1 N. 
7 G. | I, IV. 2. 102. 
As it 1s called in reoords as low as Henry VIII. G. 
© Wood, Faſti. I. 125. 


t Wiſe's fartheg obſervations on the white horſe, p. 39. 


ce“ huried Edmund father to fir Robert Brudenell, late 


% ſtandith at the weſt end of the pariſh church, in 


Ruſſel family ever ſince rr Gs firſt earl was 


At Langley adjoining the duke of Martboroogh has : 


' rebuilt the church, had large poſſeſſions at Prince's 


nun In Ant. 10 
4 Com. in, Cyg. Cantion. — is followed by Stowe, Harriſon, be Lluyd. Burton follows Camden. G. 
t Lel. IV. 2. 192. 


àLel. I. 1 


&« Hagmondeſham®, alias Hamer ſham, a right Pretty 4 Prince 
© market town, of one ſtreet, well built with titaber, 8 quarre 
te ſtanding in Buckinghamſhire and Chiltern two miles 
and a half from Little Miſſenden. The duke Q 
* Buckingham was chief lord of it, ſince the king, now 
ce the lord Ruſſel by gift [ John lord Ruſſel, ſo crea 
* 1538, 30 Hen. VIII.], who dwelleth at Cheneis, 
« three miles off by the eaſt. The pariſh church 
te ſtandeth by north-eaſt towards the middle of the 
© town, and in a chapel on the north fide of it lies 


e chief juſtice of the common pleas b.“ Franke 
Ruſſel ſecond earl of Bedford mentioned by Mr. 
Camden died 158 3. He was godfather to fir Francis 
Drake, the great navigator. The family of the 
Drakes have been ſettled at Shardelo here above Sud 


a century. Edmund Waller the poet was born | derive 
at Coleſhill in Amerſham 1605, died 1687, ad as Bla 
was buried at Beaconsfield, Dr. Robert Chaloner, | theſe 
canon of Windſor t. Elizabeth, and rector 1629, | i antiq! 
founded a freeſchool here, and gave . 20. a year fora hill is 
divinity lecture at Chriſt church, or as an e | where 
for three poor ſcholars from hence ©, ſded, 
«© The old houſe of the Cheyneis i is ſo cranſaid Chet name 

« by my lord Ruſſel, that hath that houſe in the right —_ &X 
&« of his wife, that little or nothing of it in a manner Kunet 
© remaynith ontranflatid ; and a great deal of the | Cunal 
* houſe is even newly ſet up and made of brik and tificat 
« timber, and fair lodgings be new ere&ed in the count 
* garden» The houſe is within diverſe places richly of Ct 
« painted with antique works of white and black, and f 
and there be about it two parks. The maner place battle 


&« which on the north ſide as in a chapel be two tombes 
& of the Chaynes, lords of the manor there, and of 
© the ſmall village bearing their name 9,” 
Cbeyneys has been the ſeat and burial place of 5 


buried there. | 


The Cheyneys are a very antient "fatally: in theſe } 
parts, and had ſeats at Cheſham Bois hard by, and at Ci 
Draiton Beauchamp in this county *. 


At Pen wood between Wickham and Agmondeſham Pen «1 
is a remarkable large beech, drawn and engraved by 
W. Todd 1766. 


Latimer belonged antiently to the Nevills ; bat is Laine 
now the ſeat of a branch of the Cavendiſhes, whole 
family has a burial place in the church ?. 

North and South Hampden have been the ſeats of Hin 
the Hampdens from Edward III. and belong now io 
Robert lord Trevor, created viſcount Hampden 1776 
16 Geo. III. who took the name of Hampden. ; 


Not far from Hampden at Prince's Riſborough on 2 
bill is a camp called the Black Prince's palace, ſup- 
poſed Saxon f, and the way near it is called by the 
vulgar Achnel way for Icknild. At the foot of this 
hill was found a coin of Veſpaſian, and the proſped 
from the top is ſaid to take in 13 counties % IIa. * 
dition ſays the Black Prince, who held Hartwe!l, nom 
the ſeat of ſir William Lee, bart. who has conſi- 
derably rebuilt and enlarged the old houſe, and alſo 


Riſborough, where they ſhew part of a wall of his pa- 
lace, and a field where his horſes were turned called 


o Gloſſ. in v. e Itin. I. 198. 

* Sax, Chron. 93 : G. 

Tanner, 25. - Y IV, 2 2 15 
b Lel. IV. 2 192. 

g Holland. 9 G. 


s G. Aub. Mon. Brit. Print 12 


Prince's Field, and repeat theſe lines on a ſuppoſed 

aarcel between him and one of the family of Hampden: 
Hamden of Hamden did foregoe 

The manors of Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe | 

For ſtriking the Black Prince a blow. 


The Portway runs near Hartwell to Stone: Near this 
z Monks Riſborough which Eſchwine biſhop of Dor- 
cheſter gave to the church of Canterbury and to 
archbiſhop Aelfric about 995. It was afterwards 
aſſigned for a portion to the monks of Canterbury, 
whence its name b. At the hamlet of Whiteleaf in 
Monks Risborough pariſh is Whizeleaf croſs, 100 feet 
high from 50 to 20 broad, and the beam 70 feet, cut in 
a chalk hill on a large baſe. Mr. Wile aſcribes this 
to ſome victory of the Saxons over the Danes perhaps 
here in the beginning of the 10th century, and he 
derives Bledloe adjoining from Blodlaw, q. d. bloody hill, 
as Bladon downs, c. Somerſet, from the battle 845 i. In 
theſe parts are two places which ſeem to be of great 
Wo antiquity. Near Elleſborough church on a round 
pill is an antient fortification called Belinus caſtle, 
where the tradition of the inhabitants ſays Belin re- 
ſded, above which is a high hill ſtill retaining the 
name of Belineſbury . 

 Kymble, Great and Lirtle, written in records 
Kunebal, are ſuppoſed to take their name from king 
Cunobelin, all which, with ſeveral trenches and for- 
tifications in theſe parts confirm the opinion that this 


and from hence they might probably retire to give 
battle to Aulus Plautius. 

At Dynton, the ſeat of ſir John Vanhatten, were 
found in building a tower ſeveral ſkeletons ; one had 
2 a ſpear ſticking in the throat, the head in clay: n 
a glaſs veſſel of a conical ſhape. _ 

«Wendover a pretty throughfare town, bab 
two ſtreets well builded with tymbre, ſtandith 
© parily upon the north-eaſt cliffes of Chiltern hills: 
« the reſidewe and north-weſt out ſtandeth in che 
rootes of the hilles .“ 


This ſmall market and 1 town, gave 


| Rocheſter t. H. III. The former was a monk at St. 
Alban's, a MS. of which houſe n has this character of 


I nofler monachus, cui pene debent totius regni chrono- 
 ®oraphi quicquid habent. Nam plane & perlucide 
| © ab initio mundi per annorum diſtinctionem dige/fit cro- 
te nica ſuo uſque ad tempora Henrici a conqueſtore ſe- 
* ndi®,” His original MS. was deſtroyed by fire in 
the Cotton library 1736. Matthew Paris is ſuppoſed 
do have tranſcribed and enlarged his chronicle. 


© of the foundation of Edmund earl of Cornwall, 
„is about a mile off Berkhamſtede, and there 
the king lodged v.“ This houſe is in Pilſtos 
Pariſh, and is now the duke of Bridgewater's ſeat, 
having been purchaſed by lord chancellor Elleſ- 
mere. It ſtands in the middle of a beautiful park five 


thick groves of tall and lender oaks. Only the hall 
44 feet by 22, the windows full of arms, the cloiſters, 
and a back porch leading to the hall remained of the 


d See Tanner, 24. 


* ® Godwin, ed. Rich, p. £2 
Tan, Bib. Brit, dl ay wy | r Lel. I. 121. 
Tan. b. © Sax, Chron, 1070 * Flor. Wore. 
On. 102. 


county was the ſeat of the action wherein the two ſons 
of Cunobelin were defeated *, and Togodumnus ſlain, 


name to Roger the hiſtorian, and Richard biſhop of 


him. © In noſtro monaſterio floruit Rog. de Wendover 


The houſe of Bonehomes called A ſcberuge, 


miles round, where the hills and dales are covered with 


old ſtructure i in 1767. The Cloiſters are arched with | 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Tatenhall ſtone with the arms of the abbey in the 
centre, and round the fides was beautifully painted in 
water colours the hiſtory of our Saviour in 40 compart- 
ments, of which 12 were then entirely defaccd, and 
the reſt probably gone by this time ; the apartments 
on the ground floor, and the portraits in the picture 
gallery, ſuffering by damp, and the cloyſter ſur- 


rounding a reſervoir. The church ſtood in the gar- 


den ranging with the cloiſters. Several ſtone coffins 
have been dug up, and the foundations ſhew it was 
a large pile. The founder, who was butied here and 
after removed to Hereford, gave this houſe a drop of 
Chriſt's blood, which he had procured with great 
pains in Saxony 4. It was founded 1283, 5 Edward I. 
valued at £. 416. per annum . In Aſhridge church 
are ſeveral monuments of the Bridgewater family. 
Biſhop Gibſon derives the name from a ridge of aſh 
trees. Salmon better, and agreeable to Mr. Cam- 
den's deſcription, from the Eaftern ridge. 

Weſt of Aſhridge is [vingho, a ſmall market town, 
which had a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, founded by 
Henry Blois biſhop of Winchellet about 1160, valued 
at C. 14 per annum. 

The Danes repulſed at Toirceliei 9210, or 518 1 
en the country between Burnewude and Ag 
byrig *. As there is no evidence that they ſacked any 
particular town here, biſhop Kennet derives Brill from 


Bruel a thorny place, and Bruer a thorn v. On tlie 


Tame ſtands [ckford, ſuppoſed the place of treaty 
between Edward and the Danes 90), called by the 
Saxons YTTinzafopd *. Biſhop Gibſon once thought 


it was in the New foreſt, formerly called lene, at Nord 


Ivinghoe. 


Ickford. 


near Chriſt church, but he afterwards placed it at 


this place which Bromton calls Ihyngford, Hoveden 


| Thitingaford, Matthew of Weſtminſter Ittingeford *. 0 


A little farther north is Borſal, given with the 
rangerſhip of Bernwood foreſt by the Confeſſor by 
livery of a horn to one Nigel, who flew a boar that 


Borſtal, 


infeſted the country. The horn is ſtill preſerved, and 


is engraved, with a plan of the eſtate granted by it, 5 
in, Archæol. III. Pl. i. iti. p. 15. It was held after- 


wards by the Liſures, from whom it went to the 
Handlos and Dynhams, and by marriage to the 


Lewis' and Aubreys, to which laſt it now belongs. 
The town of Aleſbury ſtandeth on an hill in 


Ayleſbury. 


* reſpe& of the ground thereabouts. It js meetly 


&« well builded with timbre, and in it is a celebrate 
* market. It ſtandeth in the highway from Ban- 


„ bury to London and Buckingham to London. 


“Ther is domus civica in the middle of the market 


« Place a late re-edified by Baldwin chief 


e juſtice of the common pleas, but the king gave the 


„timber of it. The goale for Buckinghamſhire is in 


* this town. Ther is but one pariſh church, but that 


„ js one of the moſt auntienteſt in all thoſe quarters. 


% Duerendon, one mile and a half from Alesbury, 


« alſo Burton and Aleſbury in Chiltern, three miles 
« off by S. with divers other hamlets, were in Aleſ- 
c bury pariſh. St. Oſith, daughter to Fredwald, was 
« born in Querendon. There was, as ſome ſay, a 
« nunnery or other houſe of religion whereas the par- 
&« ſonage is now, and record yet remaineth that this 
t houſe ſhould be of the Maturines or fratres ordinis 
( Santte Trinitatis. There was an houſe of Grey friars 


i Wiſe ubi ſup. p. 38. _— — 
Dio. lx, 677- 8. who ſays only Togodumnus was ſlain. See Gale's MS. note, p. 314. . 


Cotton. Claud. E. IV. 
3 Salmon's Herte, 134. 
* Bern wood and Ayleſbury. 
12 g. 


r Tanner, 32. 3 
Y Par. Ant. p. 41. G. 


” tyme : 


in the town towards the ſouth founded about the 


A.. Iv. 2. 192. a. 
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Quarendons 


Winchington. 


; chington. 


Waddeſden. 


5 Hogihaw. 


8 Noteley . 


ll | | Rittleſden. 


Nether Win- 


CATTIEUCHLANI 


te tyme of Richard II. The lord of Ormond was in 
t tyme of men's mind counted chief lord of Alesbury, 
« ſince Bolein by partition of land?*,” James earl of Or- 
mond founded this priory, the only one for friars in the 
county, which was valued at /. 3. 2s. 5d. per annum, 
and granted to ſir John Baldwin lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas?. Here were two hoſpitals afterwards 
united, and ſunk fo early as Edward eIII.« The manor 
was held by William deAilesbury by the tenure of finding 
litter for the king's bed, ſtraw for hischamber, and three 
eels when he came in winter: in ſummer befides ſtraw 
for the bed he was to find ſweet herbs for the chamber, 


and two green geeſe ; and all thrice a year it the king 


came fo often%. Salmon derives its Saxon name 
from æqleca miſer doloroſus, as Aylesford in Kent from 
the laughter there. It is a market and borough, and 
has received much improvement from the aſlizes 
and ſeſſions uſually held here. 


created baron of Skelton, viſcount Bruce of Ampt- 
hill, and earl of Ailesbury by Charles II. 1664, who 
dying 1685, was ſucceeded by his fon Thomas, who, 
for engaging in the plot with Fenwick and others 
againſt king William. was obliged to leave the king- 
dom, and died at Bruſſels 1741, aged 86. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Charles created baron Bruce of 


Tottenham, Wilts, who, dying 1746-7, the earldom 
became extinct, but the barony of Bruce of Tottenham, 


together with his eſtate, devolved on his nephew Thomas 
Bruce Brudenel, created earl of Ailesbury, 1776f. 
Quarendon gave title of viſcount to the earl of 
Lichfield deſcendant of fir Henry Lee, who has a 
monument in the church. 
Wenchington was the ſeat of the duke of Wharton 


by marriage of Philip lord Wharton with Jane 
daughter and heir of Arthur Godwin, eſq; and was 


much adorned and improved“. 
A younger branch of the i of Tiedapham 
was lately flouriſhing at Nether Winchington ; but this 


place ſince came by marriage with an only daughter 


of fir William Terringham to the Backwells, who 
ſtill enjoy it, _ have united the names of thoſe 


two families“ 


Waddeſden 8 is remarkatile for having 
three diſtin& rectories or portions of equal value in 


the king's books, of which each miniſter has his 


time of officiating and portion of the rectory 8, In 


this pariſh is Eythu Ya large and antient manſion be- 


longing to the earl of Cheſterfield, to whoſe family i it 
came by deſcent from the Dormers. 


At Hog ſhaw in Eaft Claydon was a preceptory of the : 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem b. 


Noteley abbey or de parco Crendon was founded for 
Auſtin canons by Walter Giffard ſecond earl of Bucks | 


1162, valued at J. 437. 6s. 8d. 


Biltleſden abbey was founded 1 147, and valued at 


C. 125. 13s. * Conſiderable remains of the church 


and abbey houſe, with the cloyſter and chapterhouſe, 


an arched building on four pillars, and a chapel with 
the broken figure of lord Zouch from his tomb were 


do be ſeen 1712; they were afterwards demoliſhed by 


Mr. Sayer \ 


* Lel. IV. 191-2. d Tan, : 


* Plac. Cor. 14 E. I. G. Blount i in his Jocular Teaures ſays “ 2 fil. Will 4 Aleſbury tenet tres virgates dre de dino reg? i 
| Albury, Ec. 2 


| It gave title of earl 
to Robert Bruce, baron Kinloſs and earl of Elgin, 


The Ouſe paſſes hence at ſome diſtance from Sto 
belonging to the Temples, who ſettled here in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and built a handſome fear, Sir 
Richard was created baron and viſcount Coby, 
1718, 4 George 1. His ſiſter Heſter, created after 
her marriage viſcounteſs 'Temple, was the wife 9. 


Richard Grenville of Wotton in this county, and ther 


ſon was the firſt earl Temple, who dying 177 wy 
ſucceeded by his nephew George Nugent Grenyille, 


By the account given in the Saxon Chronicle n A. P. 


918, Edward built two caſtles or forts at Bucking. dull 


ham on each ſide the river; qeyohhde þa bu Na bury 
on dd ne healpe ear. The town ſoon after the 
Conqueſt became the property of its firſt earl Wil. 
liam Gifford, It was a flouriſhing woolſtaple t. Ea. 
ward III, has a corporation and market, and is a bo. 
rough town, which Dr. Radcliſſe once repreſented, 
The church is a large building, whoſe ſpire fell 
down 160, and its tower 1776 juſt after Mr. pen. 
nant had quitted it, and by its fall damaged it ſo much 


that it was deſerted, and a new church built on the 


caſtle hill. Near it was a ſtately prebendal houſe 


belonging to the church of Lincoln, endowed with | 


lands value Z.1c00 per ann. Here was alſo 1 
chapel of St. John Baptiſt, founded by Matthey 
Stratton, archdeacon of Bucks 1268, and now a 
freeſchool: alſo an old hoſpital for lepers*, It 
gave birth and name to ſeveral famous men both 
religious and lay e. 


Folkſtone in Kent in December. 
found on the ſite of the church b. 


His coffin was 
He lived but 


three days, in which he did. many miracles; and 
bequeathed his body to remain one year at King's 
Sutton, one at Brackley, and ever after here C 


Caversficld in this hundred is ſuppoſed to be the Cyrn 


ſpot where Allectus aſſaſſinated Caraufius*, but 
on no other ground than the name. This part of 
the country ſeems alſo to have been the ſcene of 


action when Aulus Plautius made his expedition into 
Britain under Claudius, and obtained a victory over 
Cataratacus and Togodumnus, ſons of Cunobelin, 


among the Boduni or people of Oxfordſhire, ſubjet 
to the Catuellani or inhabitants of Bucks, and pur- 
ſued them to the river Ouſe near Buckingham“. 


On the ſouth bank of the Ouſe lies 7. hornton, an- Tim 
tiently the ſeat of the Norman family of Chaſtillon, 
which paſſing through the families of Barton and In- 
gleton became the property of the Tyrrels, deſcended 
from an heir general of Robert Ingleton laſt of that 
name in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 


from whom are alſo deſcended both the other fa- 


county, and they all from one common anceſtor 


Henry Tyrrel, nephew of Charles Brandon duke of 
Suffolk, who was alſo one of the coheirs of fir 


Humphry le Brun as well as the ſaid Tyrrel *. 


At Chetzwood fir Ralph de Norwich founded an Cher 
Auſtin priory 1244, which afterwards came 10 


Notley®. 
South-eaſt from Buckingham i is II nſow, a (inal 


market town, which king Offa gave to the _ ok 


e Ib; 26. 


F. 434 © Dugd. Bar. I. 466. G. 3 G. 14 G. G. Ecton. b Tan. 30. 
i Ib. 27. * Tanner, 26. | 

| Willis's Hiſt, of Buckingham, p. 152. is G. Willis, Ib. p. 273. n P. 106. 

® Tan. 33. | 9 Willis's Hiſt, of Bock: p. 45+ 81. G. Mag. Brit. I. 209. 

Willis ubi ſup. p. 23. Bridges“ Hiſt, ot Northampt. p. | r Hiſt. of Alch. p. 7. 10. G. 


+ Kennet Par, Ant, p. 6. G. IN 8. Wile wp. p 165. 
© Tan, 31. : 


© See Hilux, G. Willis ubi ſup. 294+ 


St. Rumbold was patron of 
fiſhermen, whence his feſtival is ſtill obſerved at 


St. 


„ Ho 


milies of Tyrrel at Caſtlethorp, and Okeley in this 
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5; Alban's in a council held at Verulam A. D. 794 . by in Lincolnſhire, was demoliſht in the civil wars, 
TWWhaddon came on the attainder of William lord with ſeveral others, erected on the ſame account, of 
Grey of Wilton t. James I. to fir George Villars which remain now only thoſe at Northampton, and 
creared - baron of Whaddon and his deſcendants, Geddington; for as. to that at Waltham it is not caſy 
Juke of Buckingham, fince the death of the laſt of to ſee how it could owe its origin to that event, or 
whom it was ſold to James Selby and Thomas how the qucen's corps got thither out of her road 
Willis the celebrated phyſician, who almoſt pulled to Weſtminſter, though it certainly was at Wal- 
gown the old ſeat of the Greys“. The late anti- tham, Stoney Stratford is the only town in the 
quary Browne Willis, grandſon of the phyſician, in- county that can boaſt two churches '?. It has a 
habired what was left of it, which now belongs to his market, and conſiderable traffic from | travellers. 
grandſon John V Willis Fleming of Stoneham Park, Here was an old hoſpital before 1240“. 
Hants, eſq. Richard Cox biſhop of Ely was born On the Watling ſtreet which runs from Dunſta- Rs 
bete 1499, and died 1581. The eee came to ine ble to Honey Stratford through this coumy are Fen- ny Strat · 
gelbies. | ny Stratford, remarkable only for a market and inns, 
At Snelleſhal in this parilh Ralph Martel before and three villages of the name of Brickh1ill. 
jo Henry III. founded a ſmall convent of Black Wolverton belonged to ſir Edward Longueville; a fine Wolverton. 
monks, valued at C. 18 per ann. u | | ſeat and eſtate, ſince purchaſed by Dr. Radcliffe*. Hen- 


udgarſball, or Litherſall, had an alien priory or Fx elyerton, lord Grey of Ruthin, heir general of the 
| ongueville family, took the title of viſcount Longue- 
hoſpital of a maſter and brethren, ſubordinate to the. me k. William and Mary, which h 
hoſpital of Santingfield near Whitſand in nien 9. now ia the 
oy P 1 7 VI. to K; coll earl of Suſſex; as from Haverſbam on the ſame river, Harerſham. 
Read) 10 oy . . 5 ng's : r Sir John Thompſon 8th of the ſame reign had that 
Cambrioge*s of baron“, which ended with his ſon John 1744. 
In Wolverton pariſh was Bradewoell priory of black Bradewel!, 
monks, founded by Manfelm baron of Wolverton 
t. Stephen, valued at J. 53. per ann.! It was 
firſt a cell to Luffield. Francis Atterbury biſhop of 

| Rocheſter, was born, 1662 at Middleton Reynes, of Lene. 5 

| | which his father was rector, and died 1731 in exile . 

a Luffield was a Benedictine priory, founded 155 Ro. at Paris. | | 
bert Boſſu earl of Leiceſter t. Henry I. but the re- Newport Pagnell is a large neat market town, and _ Pag 
yenne failing it was ſuppreſt t. Henry VII. and 3 ſtaple for bone Jace, now, much declined. It bas 828 
giren firſt to Windſor and then to Weſtminſter. It a handſome church, but no traces of the caſtle. Sir 
was valued at C. 19. 195. per ann. It is reckoned i in John Forteſcue, chancellor of the Exchequer before- 
Northamptonſhire in the Lincoln regiſters . mentioned, was buried here, his funeral being di- 

Four miles eaſt of Winſlow at Stukeley is a charch refed by Mr. Camden as Clarencieux. | Here were 

built in the Saxon ſtyle, with a tower in the centre two hoſpitals before 1240, and a third founded by 
and the chancel vaulted with ſtone: the windows John de Somery 9 Edward I. refounded by James the 
ſmall and ſemicircular, and the weſt door Nl by firſt's queen, Anne, and ſubſiſts for three poor men 
two arches .-c and three poor women: the vicar is maſter n. This 

Mr, Ward © inclines to > place LACTODORUM, or as town, gaye title of baron to Arthur Anneſley earl 
bone copies of Antoninus read it LACTORODUM or of Angleſca, ſo created 1661. Tickford near it 
LactopRoDUM, the LEcToceTo of Ravennas, at was, a Cluniac priory, firſt a cell to the abbey of 

Tnocefter or Torce/ter, which he ſuppoſes Dorcefter | Marmanzier at Tours, founded by Fulk Painell t. Rufi, 

or Todorceſter from part of the antient name, which _ valued at . 126. 176. Here falls into the Ouſe a 
is 10 miles from Deventry or Bennavenna. Burton little, rirer which riſes near Weng, the ſeat of the Dor- 
derives it from La#orate in Gaul, becauſe Cæſar * mers. Robert Dormer, eſq.; was, firſt created baron 

obſerves the Gauls gave to towns the names of FA Wing 13 James I. and his grandſon and heir Robert 
they came from. Dr. Stukeley inclined to place was created viſcount Aſcot and carl of Caernarvon, 
the ſtation at 01d Stratford: but Mr. Salmon find- and lain at the battle of Newbury 1643% Charles 

ing no ground at either place fit for a camp removes it Dormer, earl « of Caernarvon, his ſon, died in 1709, 

| to Calverton, an eminence juſt by, well ſeated for whereby the title of viſcount and earl became extinct, 
the purpoſe, the old road paſſing cloſe to it over the but that of baron Dormer of Wing deſcended to a 

Ouſe to Paſham, the Parranhamene, where Ed- younger branch of the ſame family who now enjoy 

ward lay while Towceſter was fortifying*. On the jt; aud the eftate to. the Snopes earls of Cheſter- 
north ſide goes the preſent road from Stoney Strat- field. 

ford to Buckingham by Croſs hill, where he imagines Near Whitchurch, but in Wing arith, is Aſe, 

the defence of the camp was made. The only traces the principal manſion of the Dormers, from whence 
indeed are pits on the ſouth ſide of the hill, whence deſcended the ducheſs of Feria in Spain, and others of 
tie ſtones may have been taken. The bridge and noble note ?. It belonged ſince to the Stanhopes, 
road by Old Stratford probably ſucceeded to the and gave title of viſcount to the earl of Caernarvon's 
diſuſe of the ford at Paſham. The croſs erected family, but is now in ruins. Here was a Benedictine 
dere in memory of queen Eleanor who died at Hare- cell, founded by the empreſs Maud 4, 
| 17 G. V Tan, 30. | 
y Mag. Brit. * 210. Willis, p. 171. 174. | 10 G. | Tun. ag. 


b Stuk. Itin. I. 108. See Groſe's view. c Horſl, 422. * P. is 


f It. I. 18. | 4 P. 431. d A. D. 921. Sax, Ch, "168, 
1 Tan. 31. 2 k Mag. Brit. 211.1 .. 
n a8 = Ib. 31. 33. | D Ib. 24. 


At Bleachly is an hoſpital and chapel built by fir 
George Crooke : the church was beautified by the 
late Browne Willis, patron ** 


Ar Newington ne was an alien priory of 
Cluniacs, founded by William Gifford earl of Beck: 
-ingham t. Henry 1.* 


Pupd. "I |; 
' Vullang, A Choi length portrait of this lady, who was very handſome, is at lord Montag: ne's at cody Suſſex; 3 inſcribed 
0. Je Dor mer drgea de Feria State ſua 25. 


9 Tan. 26. 
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Oulney. 


Launden. 


Raveuſton. 


Stoke Gold- 
ington. 


Farls and 
dukes of 


Dentaria 521 ifera, Coralwort; in woods between 


Dianthus caryophyllus. Clove Pink, July flower, or 
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Oulncy, a market town, was remarkable for lace 


manufaQory, and a beautiful ſpire, the only one in the 
county except Hanſlap and Buckingham. 

At Lavinden or Launden was a Premonſtratenſian 
abbey, founded by John de Bidun t. Henry II. valued 
at C. 79. At Navenſion Henry III. founded a houſe 
of black canons, valued at . 57. 155.* 

Stoke Goldington was the ſeat of the great leger 
ſir Edward Coke, who retired thither 1629, and 
died there 16340. 

After the attainder of Edward earl of Bucking- 
ham, the title lay dormant till George viſcount Vil- 
lers was 14 James I. created earl, and the next year 
marquis, and 21 of the ſame reign duke of Bucking- 


r Ib. 29. Ib. 3t, 


Mag. Brit. 211. 


bam. He was ſtabbed by Felton 1628 at Por. 
mouth as he was going to take the command «; 
an expedition againſt France, and was buried 2 
Weſtminſter abbey in Henry VIPs chapel. Hi 
ſon George ſucceeded him in his honors, and died 
without iſſue 1687. Queen Anne created John 
Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, duke of the county of 
Buckingham and Normanby 1703. He died 120, 
and was buried in Henry VII's chapel, being ſuc. 
ceeded by his fon Edmund, who died unmarcied 3 
Rome 1735. John Hobart baron Hobart of Blickling 
c. Norfolk was created earl of Buckingbamhin 


1746, and dying 1756, was ſucceeded by bis ſon 


John, ſecond and preſent earl. 


His life in Biog. Brit. calls it Stoke Pagets 20 


Rare Plants found 


Aſplenium Ruta muraria. White Maidenhair or 
Wall Rue: on walls and ſtones ; near Beacons | 


Feld. 


Campanula glomerata. Little Threat) in the old chalk 


wort or Canterbury bells; pit by the road 


Chlora perfoliata. Yellow Cen- | fidenearGerard's 


taury; Croſs. 


| Convallaria mulli flora. Solomon's Seal; i in the beech 


woods about High Wickham. 
Beaconsfield and Wickham, 


| Carnation; on a wall at Langley near Aver. 


Helleborus viridis, Wild black Hellebore; in the 


woods near Denbam. 

Heracleum /pondylium B anguſtifolium, A variety of 

the common Cow parſnep; in the mountainous 

| Paſtures near St. Giles Chalfont, 

Hieracium murorum. French or Golden Lungwort; 
on a wall againſt Hillingdon church by the road 
| fide, and on the duke of Bedford's garden wall 
at Cheynei t. 

Jaſione montana. Hairy ſheeps Scabious; ; by the fide 
of the road from Denham to Iver heath. h 


Juniperus communis. Common Juniper ; on chalk : 


lands near Amerſham. nk 


Melampyrum crifatum. Creſted Cow wheat; in a 
field that goes off Moreton green in the road from 


I endover to E lecborough. 


in Buckinghamſhire, 


Meliſſa nepeta. field Calamint; by the fide of the 
| road between St. Peter's and St. Giles Chalfont, 
Monotropa hypopithys. Birds-neſt ſmelling like Prim. 
roſe roots ; in woods. 


Nepeta Cataria. Nep or Cat mint; by the fide of 


the road between St. Peter's and St. Giles Chal- 
5 
Ophris apifera. Bee Orchis: in chalky meadows 
and paſtures; at Gerard's Croſs. 
— monorchis. Yellow or Muſk Orchis; in a 
Chalk pit by che ſide of the road at Gerard's 
Ly Croſs. 


— muſeifera, © Fly Orchis: In. — ta paſtures 


and meadows; in a beech wood juſt deley 
Cheynetis church. 


Orobanche major. Broom Rape: in dry 1 
at the entrance of Iver heath from Denbam. 


Paris quadri ;folia, Herb Paris, True love, One ber 


ry; in a chalk pit in a wood near Little Miſſender 
church. 


Poterium Sanguiſarka, Common Burner; in the 


\ beech woods leading to St. Peter's Chalfont. 


Serapias longifolia grandiflora. | White flowered ba- 
tard Hellebore ; in woods frequent. 


m=—— longifolia grandiflora (3. Broad leaved bal. 
 - tard Hellebore with a white flower; in a beech 


wood juſt below the duke of Oy on at. 
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B E D F O R 


HE county of Bedford is the ſecond of thoſe 
T which we ſaid compoſed the kingdom of the 
Cattieuchlani. On the eaſt and ſouth it adjoins to 
Cambridge and . Hertford ſhires; on the weſt to 
Buckinghamſhire, on the north to Northampton 


and Huntington ſhires; and is divided into two parts 


by the river Ouſe. The north part is the moſt 
fruitful. and wooded : the ſouth and larger part is a 
r but not abſolutely barren ſoil, as it produces 


plenty of full, white and heavy barley. In the 
middle it is better wooded, but to the weſt dry and 


bare of trees. | | Va | 
The Ouſe entering the county viſits firſt Turvey 


the ſeat of lord Mordant, who received his honours 
from Henry VIII. who conferred the title of baron 
Nordant on John Mordant, a diſcreet man, who mar- 
ried the daughter and coheireſs of Henry Vere of 
Addington. Thence it paſſes by Harewood, a little 


3 age, called antiently Harleswood, where Sampſon, 


of all men“. 


ſurnamed the Strong, founded a houſe for nuns, and 
where A. D. 1399 a little before the breaking out of 
thoſe troubles and civil broils which long ravaged 


England the river ſtopt, and its waters retreating 
both ways left a road through the middle of its 
under the Normans. For Payne de Beauchamp, third 
Then it waſhes Oaill or Woodbill, an- 


chanel for three miles in length to the aſtoniſhment 


_ riently Wahull, which had its barons Wabull di- 


finguiſhed for nobility b. Here was a caſtle which de- 


, fcended by inheritance to the Chetzwoods ©, After - 


wards the Ouſe making as many windings as the 


Meander is faid to do, runs through Bletne/ho or 
Bletſo, formerly the ſeat of the Pateſbuls, afterwards 
of the Beauchamps, now of the illuſtrious family of 


St. John, which antiently by its valour obtained 


large poſſeſſions in Wales, and in my time, by favour 
of Elizabeth of glorious memory, the rank of barons*, 
It came to them by Margaret, heireſs of Beauchamp, 


firſt married to Oliver St. John, anceſtor of thefe 


barons, and ſecondly to John duke of Somerſet, by 


Whom ſhe had Margaret counteſs of Richmond, a lady 


neyer too much to be celebrated, from whom the 


family on the throne is deſcended. 
Hence this river. haſtes to Bedford, the county 


| town, Saxon Bedanpopo f, whence the county has 


its name. The Ouſe divides it ſo as to make it ſeem 
two towns joined by a ſtone bridge. It is remark- 
able for its pleaſant ſituation and antiquity more than 
for its beauty or extent, though it has five churches. 

dee Hypodigma Neuſtr. p. 682. 


As the inheritance of the 


DS HI R E. 


1 dare not with ſome affirm that it was the LAcropo- 


Run of Antoninus, ſince it does not ſtand on the 


Roman road, that ſureſt guide to ſettle the ſtations 
and manſions mentioned by him. Nor have Roman 
coins eyer been found here. I have read that its 
Britiſh name was Liſwidur or Lattidur, but this ſeems 
a tranſlation of its Engliſh one; Lettuy inBritiſh fig- 
nifying public inns, and Lettidur inns on a river, as 
Bedford in Engliſh beds and inns at a ford. Near 
this town Cuthwulf the Saxon, about 572, ſo de- 
feated the Britans in pitched battle that they were 
reduced to give up many of theic towns to-him. Nor 
does it appear to have been neglected by the Saxons, 
ſince Offa that powerful king of Mercia (as we read 
in the Florilegiſt t) choſe it for its burying place; 
whoſe tomb the Ouſe ſwoln by floods ſwept away. 
This town being ruined in the Daniſh wars Edward 
the elder repaired it, and added a little town h on the 


ſouth ſide of the river called at that time according to 


the beſt copies of Hoveden Miteſgate i, In the time 
of Edward the Confeſſor in the ſurvey taken by the 
Conqueror, it compounded for the half of a 
d hundred in ſoldiers and ſhips: the land of this vill 
« never was hided &.“ It ſuffered greater calamities 


baron of Bedford of that name, having built a caſtle 
here, there was no ſtorm of civil war which while it 
ſtood did not burſt upon it. Stephen, when in vio- 
lation of his oath he ſeized the crown of England, 


was the firſt that took it with great flaughter. Af. 


terwards, when the barons took up arms againſt 
John, William de Beauchamp its lord having joined 
them, gave it up to them. But a year or two after, 
Falko de Breant laid fiege to it, and preſently had 
it ſurrendered to him by the barons, and beſtowed on 
him by the king. But the ungrateful -wretch raiſed 
a new war againſt Henry III. pulled down the re- 
ligious houſes to fortify his caſtle, and did great miſ- 


chief to the neighbouring country, till the king be- 
ſieged him, and after 60 days broke the obſtinacy of 


the rebels, and made 
of ſedition. e | 845 
I Aatter myſelf the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to ſee the account of this ſiege from a contemporary 
writer! and eye-witneſs, by which we may underſtand 
what works and engines were employed in that age 
as ingenious as our own at the deſtruction of mankind; 
« On the eaſt ſide,” ſays he, was one Petraria and 


himſelf maſter of this nurſery 


They who ſaw it took it for a plain preſage of the diviſion enſuing, Holland, 
_ * Whoſe barony conſiſted of 300 knights fees in divers counties. Ib. | _ 7 

etwoods came formerly to the Wahuls. Ib. | 
* When ſhe created fir Oliver, the ſecond baron of her creation, lord St. John of Bleyſho, Ib. 


4 Glamor ganſhire, Ib. 


he dieanpoyd. dax. Chron. 22. Cuthwulf took four towns in conſequence of this viſit, and died the ſame year, Ib, 
2 Mathew Paris, at the end of his liſe of Offa, ſays he was buried in a chapel on the Ouſe, which being undermined by the water fell 
mw 


ath. Weſtm, p. 291, copies his very words. 
F buph. Sax, Chron. 106. The 
„The printed Hoveden I. p. 242. has only 


« 200, 


| Chron.de Dunſtaple, p. 142. Ed. Hearne, ſee alſo Math. Paris, p. 321. who ſays the walls were flanked by 


filled with cru 
3 


ſebow men, and that the king's troops deſtroyed with great loſs two igſludines called by the French Bruteſebes, 


3 th his tomb into the river, and that the tomb was ſeen by perſons bathing in ſummer, but could never be found fo as to be taken up. 


anes were repulſed here the year after; A. D. 9 1. Ib. 107. ; | * 
urbem in auſtrali parte amnis Uſe condi præcepit. So alſo Simeon Dun. p. 153. & Flor. 
| I p. 343+ Caffellum conſtruxit, Brompt. p. 833. | | | eds A 


a large wooden tower 


two 
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| Eaton. 


Biſemed. 


Temeyford. 


Chefter feld. 
Salady. 
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SaA LENA. 


Polten. 
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6 twoMangonella, which daily battered the tower; and 
„on the weſt ſide two Mangonella ruined the old 
4% wer, and one Mangonell the ſouth, and one 
* on the north made two breaches in the wall op- 
0 poſed to them. Beſides theſe there were two 
« wooden, machines, raiſed above the height of the 
* tower and caſtle; for the croſshowmen and ſcouts: 
„ alſo many others in which the croſsbowmen and 
* {lingers lay in ambuſh. There was alſo a machine 
« called a Cat, under which miners had free paſſage 
e to ſap the walls of the tower and caſtle. The caſtle 
« was tak en by four affaults. In the firſt was taken 
« the Barbican, in the ſecond the outer Bail; 
% jn the third the wall near the old tower was over- 
« thrown by the miners, through the breach of 
« which they with great danger made themſelves 
« maſter of the inner Bail. On the 4th aſſault the 


1 miners ſet fire to the tower, and when the ſmoke 


« burſt out, and great cracks appeared in the tower, 
«+ the beſieged ſurrendered,” Of theſe Mangonells, 
Petrars, Trabuccs, Bricols, Eſpringols, and what our 
anceſtors called the Warr Wolf, with which before 
the invention of canon they battered the ſtrongeſt 
walls with huge ſtones, I might fay much here if it 
were not forcign to my purpoſe. But my author 
proceeds, © Falc continued excommunicate”® till he 
e reſtored to the king the caſtles of Plumton and 


Stoke Courcy, as alſo the gold and ſilver veſſels and 


money which he was poſſeſt of; and from thence ® 
« he was carried to London. Meantime the ſheriff was 
& ordered to demoliſh the tower and outer bail; the 


* jnner, after it was difmantelled and the ditches filled 


up all round, was left for William de Beauchamp 
© to live in: the ſtones were given to the canons of 


„ Newnham and Chaldwell and the church of St. 


Paul at Bedford.” Nothing is now to be ſeen here 
but the ruins of this caſtle overhanging the river on 
the caſt ſide of the town. V 


On both ſides of Bedford were two neat little reli 
gious houſes : to the ſouth Helenſtotꝛb, now El/ow, a 
nunnery dedicated to Helena mother of Conſtantine 


the Great, built by Judith wite of Waltheof earl of 
Newenham. 


Huntingdon : to the eaſt Newenham, removed from 
St. Paul's church in Bedford by Royſia wife of Pa- 
ganus de Beauchamp. oo | 


I be Ouſe proceeds not far before it arrives at the 


tuins of à caſtle at Eaton, another ſeat of the 


Beuucbamp family, and takes leave of this county 


near Biſſemed, where Hugh de Beauchamp and his 


brother Roger founded a ſmall houſe for canons of 


St. Auſtin, as appears by the pope's bull. This is 


on the other ſide of the Ouſe, which before it reaches 


this place is increaſed from the ſouth by a fittle river 


at firſt without a name *, at whoſe conflux is Teme/- 
Ford, famous for a ſtation and caſtle of the Danes, 


built by them when they diſtreſſed this country by 
wintering in it, and as is ſuppoſed a Britiſh fortifi- 
cation, the ſcite of which now called Chefterfield and 


Salndy affords Roman coins in proof of its antiquity. 


And from the ſituation I have no doubt but-this was 
SALENAE placed among the Cattieuchlani by Ptolomy, 
if Salndy be the true name as ſome aſſure me. I paſs 
by the little market town of Potton, having met with 
nothing about it except that J. Rinaſton formerly 


» Ib. p. 144. 
*-ideo, Hcarne. | 


our anceſtors called deep places Hock and Foes, Holland, 


+ 


7 


gave it to Thomas earl of Lancaſter with the lands be. 
longing to it. Nor need I ſay more of the other 
places on this rivulet ; Chickfand where Paganus de ©; 


town, Biggleſtboade famous for its horſe fair and ſtone 
bridge; not far from which is S/ ratton, once the ſent 
of the barons Latimer, afterwards of the Enderbies, 


from whom the Pigots inherited it. 


Five miles from the head of this ſtream, almoſt in 


the heart of the county, on a hill, is Impthill o, a large 40 


and princely houſe like a caſtle, ſurrounded with , 
park built by John Cormwale baron Faxhope in the 
reign of Henry VI. out of the ſpoils of France, Hig 
eſtate being, as I have read, confiſcated by Ed. 
ward IV. for ſiding with the houſe of Lancatter, 
and himſelf, or rather, as he ſays, this houſe, bein 

attainted of treaſon, was granted to Edmund Grey 
lord of Ruthin and afterwards carl of Kent, from 


vhoſe grandſon Richard it came to king Henry 


VIII. a who, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of the civilians, 
made it ſacred patrimony, or in that of the com. 


mon lawyers, royal demeſue, and called the eſtate 


annexed the Honour of Ampthill, Hence more 


to the north lies Haughton Conqueſt, ſo named from Hm 
a famous old family that long lived there. To the 1 
weſt is Woburn, where is now a ſmall ſchool founde] Vu. 


by Francis earl of Bedford, formerly a famous mo. 


naſtery built by Hugh * de Bolbec : below which at 
Aſpley Gowiz is ſaid to be an earth that turns wood Ain 
do ſtone®, in proof of which they ſhewed in that mo- be 

naſtery a wooden ladder, which after lying ſome Modu 
time in it was dug up all ſtone. More to the eit . 
Tuddington preſents to view a fine houſe lately built Tui» 
by Henry lord Cheney*, where formerly Paulinus Pever 


a courtier and fewer to Henry III. fitted up a houſe, 
according to Matthew Paris a, like a palace with ſtate 
rooms, chapel, bed chambers, and other apartments of 
ſtone covered with lead, and environed with orchards 
and parks in a manner which aſtoniſhed the be- 


holders.“ Not far from hence we come to Hockley in Helly: 
the hole by a mirey road“ very bad in winter through - "rt 
fields fragrant with excellent beans, which, to the 


great mortification of ſportſmen, almoſt damp the ſcent 
of the dogs; and from hence we mount a chalk hill 
into the Chiltern, and preſently find ourſelves at 


Dunſtable, ſituated in a chalky foil, populous and full Dae 


of inns, with four ſtreers pointing to the four corners | 


of the heavens, in each of which, the ground being 


exceeding dry, is à public pond, which though ſup- 
plied only by rain water never is dry. Springs are 


not found here unleſs by ſinking wells to the depth : 


of 24 cubits 106 feet]. In the centre of the town is 
a croſs or pillar adorned with the arms of England, 
Caſtile, and Ponthieu, and ſtatues erected by Ed. 
ward I. to the memory his wife Eleanor, as were ſe- 
veral others on the road by which her funeral pro- 
ceſſion paſſed to Weſtminſter. There is no reaſon 
to doubt of this being the ſtation called by the enr 


peror Antoninus in his Itinerary MAG1ONINIUM, Mar HY 
GIOVINIUM and MAGINTUM : nor can we feek it“ 


anywhere elſe. For beſides that it lies on the Roman 
road, the ſwineberds frequently find in the neigh- 


bouring fields Roman coins which they call Madning 


money: and not far off it on the flope of the Chiltern 


| | Some call it Zvell, Sd] nod 3 
2 7% execrtiane. Hearne. Qu. an abbreviation for excommunicatione, or it may mean ander caccliion. 


[Gs . Parcel of the barony of Kainhoe. Holland. 
Whoſe grandſon Ruthin paſt both it and Ruthin over to H. VII. 


* Made by quceu Elizabeth baron Cheyney of Tuddiugron, who ſhortly after died without ifa. Holland. 


, 


Ib. r Henry, Ib. 5 By ju cruſtation. 


hills 


5 . ty 1 
Beauchamp built a little monaſtery, Shelford a market Ty 


Bien 
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. Bedford. 
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hills is a circular fortification ſuch as Strabo deſcribes 
the Britiſh towns, incloſing nine acres, and called 
Maidning boure, and Maidin boure Y, in which the 


name of Magintum appears with little alteration. 


But upon the deſtruction of Magintum by war of 


time, Henry I. rebuilt this town and the palace at 


Kingſbury, and placed here a colony to check the 
robbers that infeſted .the road, as is plainly ſet forth 
in the private hiſtory of the little monaſtery founded 
by that king for the ornament of his town. Take 
the words themſelves of that private hiſtory, though 
ſavouring of the barbariſm of that age. Note that 
« the ſpot where the Watling and Ikening ſtreets 


meet was firſt broken up? by Henry the elder, king 


« of England, to curb the wicked practices of a 


es famous robber named Dun and bis aſſociates. 


« From him the ſaid place had the name of Dunſtable, 


«© There the King built the town of Dunſtable, aud 
« near it a royal manſion for himſelf. The burgeſſes 


thereof were free like the other burgeſſes of the 
« king's dominions. The king had there a fair and 
« market. Afterwards he built a church, and by 
« the authority of pope Eugenius III. placed there 
„ canons regular, to whom he gave the ſaid town in 
« fee by charter, and many other privileges.” 


Tube ficlt barons of Bedford were of the Beauchamp fa · 
mily, hereditary Almoners to the king at his coro- 
nation. Their eſtate being divided by daughters 


among the Mowbrays, Wakes, Fitz Ottes', &c. Ed- 


ward III. created Engelram de Goucy, earl of Soiſſons in 
France, to whom he gave his daughter ?, firſt earl of 
Afterwards Henry V. made Bedford a 


y See before Maiden ca/ile in Dorſetſhite, 


1 24 Ed. 
area fartabatur. 
Du Cange. 


d where he was in. Ib. 


Vol. x 


p. 44: 50. and Maiden <vay in Weſtmorrland, MS. 
p. 261, is Maiden dvauer by the ſea eoaſt in Nor tolls, where Hunitancon was built, This was undoubtedly a 


40 


dukedom, and it had three dukes. Firſt, John third 
ſon of Henry IV. who beat the French fleet at the 
mouth of the Seine, and being afterwards Regent 


of France defeated them at Vegneuil®, and was 


buried at Rouen, and with him all the glory of the 


Engliſh arms in France. Charles VIII. of France 
viſiting his monument ſaid to a nobleman that ſtood 
by and ſolicited him to order it to be demoliſhed, 


“Let him reſt after his death in peace, Who living 


was the dread of France in war.” The ſecond duke 
of Bedford was George Nevill, infant ſon of John 
Marquis Montacute, both of whom Edward IV. de- 
prived of their honour almoſt as ſoon as he had ad- 
vanced them, and that, by authority of parliament; 
the father for treachery in revolting from him ; the 
ſon out of pique to his father: the pretence, how- 
ever, was that the duke had not an income equal to 
his rank, and that needy nobles are always bur- 
denſome and oppreſſive to their neighbours. The 
third was Faſper de Hatfield, earl of Pembroke, ho- 
noured with this title by his nephew Henry VII, 
whom he had reſcued out of imminent danger. He 
died unmarried and in an advanced ape . 


It reverted in the laſt age to an earidom, when 


Edward VI. created Fohbx Raft, earl of Bedford, who 
Now for the lords, dukes, and earls of Bedford. 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis, a perſon of ſuch a 


religious, noble, and amiable diſpoſition that all the 
Praiſe 1 can beſtow upon him will fall far ſhort of his 


merit. He left for his ſucceſſor Tdtward ſon of hit 


ſon Francis, who is growing up in _ the virtues Fs 
his anceſtors. 


This little _—_ has 1 16 pariſhes. 


n Gale In! en. Hilary of 


man Ap Stoke. 


It means, the place was cleared of its wodd and thickets in order to diflöd e the robbers, Enrtare exco gettid | 
In the ſecand edition ot the Britannia in 8 we find in the margin primitus fuccides, e ler, was 


Son of Engelram lord of 1 and his vite, whey to the duke of Auſtria, Holland. 
Z 5 den n his creation, 


antur. 


Ib. 


ADDITIONS. 


Tuvey. 


Harewood. 


Odel. 
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HE eounty of Bedford is 26 miles long by 
18 broad *, or as ſome 32 by 225; about 100 
in circumference, contains nine hundreds, and 260,000 
acres, 11 market towns, only one borough, and 12180 
houſes e. The foil is rich, particularly on the north 
of the Ouſe, being moſtly a deep loam, but in the 


middle ſandy, particularly about Leighton, and thence 


croſs the county from Woburn to Potton; about 
Ampthill and from Shafford to Bedford a red loam, 

The Ouſe enters the county between Bradfield and 
Turvy and leaves it at St. Neots, making a courſe of 


almoſt go miles in this county in leſs _ 19 miles 
by land d. 


The principal Jandholders i in this county at the 


Domeſday ſurvey were the king, the biſhops of Ba- 


yeux, Coutance, Lincoln, Durham; the abbots of 


St. Edmund'sbury, Peterborough, Ramſey, Weſt- 
minſter, Thorney; the abbeſs of Berking, the canons 
of London and Bedford, earl Euſtace, Walter Gif- 
fard, William de Warren, William d'Ow, Milo Criſ- 
pin, Ernulf de Heſding, Eudo dapiſer, William Pe- 
verel, Hugh de Beauchamp, Nigel d'Albini, Wil- 
liam Spech [q. Eſpec] Robert de Todeni, Gilbert de 
Gand, Robert de Olgi, Ralf Fitz-Ilger, Robert Fafi- 


ton, Alured de Lincoln, Wann Flandrenſis, and 34 
others. 


Turvy is not now the ſeat of the Mordants, who 


ſtill retain their baronial title from it, with the ad- 


dition of thoſe of earl of Peterborough by Charles I. 
and Monmouth by William III. | 

On the Circumciſion 1399 the very deep water 
near Bedford, which runs between the village of 


Sulliſtone © and Harewood ſuddenly ſtopt and parted 
leaving its channel dry for three miles, which 
was interpreted by many to preſage the diviſion of 


the nation, and their revolt from the king f. Dr. 


Childrey endeavours to account for this by a ſudden 
froſt. Biſhop Gibſon gravely tells us the ſame thing 
happened, as he was informed, Janury 18 or 28, 
1648, and refers it to the king's death. 

Sampſon le Forte in the reign of Stephen built a 


ſmall priory at Harewould for canons and nuns of 


St. Nicholas of Arroaſia, of which there were only 


four more in Englands, valued at £.47. 35. per 
ann. Much of it remained when Buck drew it 
1730, When it belonged to the duke of Kent, to 

whom it gave title of earl; now probably to lord 


Hardwicke who married his daughter. The late 
Dr. Mead had a ſeat here, now his ſon. 5 

* Odel caſtle now nothing but ſtrange ruins 
« longging to the lord Bray, Odel town is by the 
« caſtle, and is as it were an eight miles from Bed- 
« ford, and by Harold nunnery about a mile offi” 
This Odel was a barony. It is now the ſeat of fir 
Thomas Alton, bart. The laſt baron Wahull 


that had ſummons to parliament was John t. Ed- 


ward xx mayor of London, built and endowed a freeſchool 
« Mabil Pareſhul foundreſs of Grey frian Bed. in this his native town 1561. Over the door 
* Templeman. ; o Gordon. © Bo | 4M an! 352 
> Tan. 6. | i Lel. VII. z. 16. * Dugd. 1. 528. 
Lel. V. 99s ® Tan. 4. a Lel. VII. 3. Tan. 9. » Lel. V. 98. VIII. on I, 118. 
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1714, and was ſucceeded by his uncle William, He 


brother Jobn. He 1757 by his ſon Fobn, and he 


knights hoſpitalers, founded t. Henry I. valued at 


the ſeat of lord Trevor, whoſe father, Chief Juſtice 


c again the caſtle v.“ Ther were two hoſpitals 


„ © the right hand firſt coming in from ſouth to Bed- 


lain to Edward III. fir Richard Irenceſter, who 


of late time). Of the five churches, St. Johns 
and St. Mary's ſtand on the ſouth ſide of the river. 


Conqueſt it was collegiate; the prebends had their 
© houſes round about the church,” There remained 


coln church. Roiſia, wife of Pain Beauchamp, .. 


Newenham. The friary is about two furlongs north. 


o N 8s. 


T ford, was lady of Bletſtoe, where now fir John Sti Bee, 
&« John dwells” Elizabeth conferred the barony of 
Bletſhoe on Oliver St. John, grandſon of Oliver, Sy | 
firſt had this eſtate. His grandſon Oliver was 22 
James I. created earl of Bolingbroke ; which title 
ended with his grandſon Paulet 1711: but the ba- 
rony devolved on Sr. Andrew a deſcendant of the 
zth ſon of the 2d baron. St. Andrew died a minor 


1720 by his brother Rowland, and he 1722 by his 


1767 by his fon Henry Beauchamp the 11th and 
preſent earl. The family have a carpet workt 
with all their arms and matches by Margaret counteſs 
of Richmond, whoſe mother was firſt wife of the fir 
Oliver fir John. The old manſion here mentioned 
was almoſt pulled down by the gth earl, and reduced 
to a farm houſe. At Melchburn, another more mo. dbu 
dern ſeat of the St. John family, was a preceptory of 


L. 241. a They have a third at Woodford near 
Thrapſton c. Northampton. | 
A few miles further on the fame river is rade Bunk 


of the Common Pleas, was ſo created by queen Anne 

1711. In Holland's time it belonged to the Dives. 
© The caſtle of Bedford hard by the town now Yeifad, 

« clean down. There i is a place called Falxberbar 


« in the ſuburbs of Bedford by ſouth in citer, ribeæ 
10 Uſe, the houſes wherof and chapels yet ſtand, 
© both founded by the rownſmen : St. John's on 


ce ford, and then on the ſame hand a little aſide is 
« St, Leonard's . The Grey friars ſtand flat in the 
e north-weſt of the town:“ here were buried Mabil Pa- 
teſhall foundreſs, one of the lord Mowbrays, one 
queen Eleanor, Richard Haſtings, eſq. chamber- 


built the body of the church, and Blake St. John 
St. Peter's, St. Cuthbert's, and St. Paul's, on the 


north: this laſt is the principal church and a beauti- 
ful one, with an octagon ſtone ſpire. “ Before the 


in Leland's time houſes of prebends belonging to Lin- 


Henry II. changed them into regular canons, and 
her ſon Symon removed them a mile lower 19 


welt of the town, a farm houſe, the cloyſters fitted 
up for rooms, the refectory a barn, and foundation 
of the quadrangle to the weſt, near which bones 
have been dug up. Sir William Harper, locd 
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4 his ſtatue in white marble and alderman's robes, 


D S HI R E. 


327 | 


te on the river be tokens where a large caſtle, Riſingho Riſingho 


are three hills ditched round. Weſt of it are mills 
and a ſquare pond bricked round. Between Kinges 


* Croſe in the midle way to Newenham and the caſ- 


of Benedictine nuns, founded by Judith, niece to the 


Conqueror and wife of Waltheof carl of Huntingdon ; 
Here is a noble church with a 


valued at £.285,f 


Na 4 under him this inſcription : * caſtle, hath been, but ther apperith no maner of W 
| Ecce viator corporea effigies ** part of building; but it is eaſy to ſee where the 
Guil. Harper, eq. aur e area of the caſtle was, and the great round hill 
Boot * where the keep or dungeon ſtood is clene hole; 
Schole iſtius * and about a mile from thence as the millar ſaid is 
| Quam cernis = ahbe in a campain field toward north a ditch and an hill 
Maven: eee . « where be likelihood was ſome pile or fortreſs; yet 
di anime picturam ſpectare velis ws n 1 > 5 
beneficiorum invenias delineatam. e e e gas 1 K 
In charta | « way betwixt Bedford and St. Neots. As far as I can 
Thomas Chriſty, who repaired the town hall, founded « jearn this by Caſtle mill was the lord Beauchamp's 
an hoſpital for eight people”. By St. Paul's church « baron of Bedford. I now make conjecture rather 
and the freeſchool, is a handſome modern town-hall « that it was Eſpeke's founder of Warden abbey and 
and the ſhell of an old chapel. In the High ſtreet « Roſſe's his heire's. It was a piece of the lands of 
among ſome old buildings at an inn is a ſtatue of „ Wardon, Mr. Goſtwick bought the caſtle mill 
St. George in a niche. « and the caſtle garth of the king. The river of 
Bedford has been much improved of late by new « Huſe again the caſtle breaketh into two partes, and 
buildings and a handſome market place. It is a * cloſyng again a little below the mille maketh an 
corporation, governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, &c. © iſland, The leſſer ſtream fervith the mill. I 
and ſends two members to parliament; and the aſſizes “ paſſed firſt by a bridge of wood over this arm, and 
are held here It has two weekly markets; one on © by and by over the mayne ſtreame of Uſe river by 
Tueſday for live cattle on the ſouth fide the RO te another timber bridge. After that I had paſſed 
and another on Saturday for corn on the north ſide*. * gyer both theſe bridges I entered into ſomewhat 
« The barony of Bedford with the caſtelle of Bed- low ground, where were very fair medows and 
« ford as the place of the inhabitation of the Beau - «© paſtures, and fo to Millington village, diſtant about 
« champs remained in the name untill that Falcaſius “ half a mile from Caſtel mylle. The village of Wil- 
de Brent had the caſtelle, and much rule there in “ lington is comodiouſly ſet in a fair gravely ground, 
John's dayes and partely in Henry the IIId's time. * and fair wood in ſome places about it. It longid 
« | remember I redde that this preferment came to * to the Beauchamps barons of Bedford, and ſince 
« Falcaſius by a marriage. But after that Falcaſius © came in partition to the lord Moulbray of Ax- 
« and his brethren rebelled againſt king Henry III. “ holme. Mr. Goſtewike being born here bought | 
« he toke the caſtle of Bedford, and threw it down, * this manor of the duke of Norfolk, now living, 
© gyving the ſoile thereof to one of the Beau- * and hath made a ſumptuus new building of brike 
«© champs, to whom it appertained by inheritance*.” “and tymber a fundamentis, with a conduit of water 
The ſcite of the caſtle forms a parallelogram divided “ derived in leaden pipes. There was not very far 
by a lane. The keep is now a bowling green, but © from the place where Mr. Goſtwik hath buildid 
the whole circuit may be traced, and the banks on “ an old maner place, wher in times paſt ſome of the 
two ſides are very bold; the river guarding it to the Mulbrays lay for a ſtarte. Now it is clean down; 
Touth, and the town ſtanding on the weſt ſide. The but the place is notabely ſeen wher it was*, Pa The ae 
bridge over the Ouſe had two gates, both lately “ caſtle of Adinggreves is on the ſame fide that the gy 
taken away. Here 1 18 a colony of Moravians who 6 caſtelle mill 1 IS On, otherwiſe called Rift ingho, about 155 x 
have their ſervice with a good band of vocal. muſic 1 mile lower on the river towards St. Neots, wher ; 
every Thurſday beſides Sunday, and have ſeveral «1s on an hill a ditch and other tokens of build- 
wealthy perſons among them. Their chapel is called “ ings there not two balles caſtes from the ryver 
the ſingle houſe. © bank.“ © Adingreves wher be tokens of diches 
KRoiſia, wife to Paganus de Bellocampo, tranſ- © wher ſum fortres hath bene by uſe near a mile or 
 E]ated the college of the chanons irregulars into * two from Riſingho b.“ 
nm. Newenbam, a college of chanons regular. Simon de « About a mile and a half bonded * 19 . 
e Bellocampo, ſon to Paganus and Rohiſia, con- a great ſtone bridge of viii arches of ſtone at Ber- Berſord. 
_ * firmid and performid the acte of his mother. He « ford, and there in aller. ripa is a * uplandifch gn 
« lyith afore the high altar of St. Paul's church in * town ©. « . To 
* Bedeford with this epitaphie graven in bras and Caldwell, a priory of Auſtin canons, valued at cause. © 
* ſet on a flat marble ſtone: | L. log. per annum, ſtood “ a little without Bed. 
| © * ford, and a little lower than it upon Uſe ripa citer. 
| y bello campo jacet hic fub * Simon. | « and was of the foundation of one of the Beau- | 
undator de Newenham““. « champs*. 1 
ne died t. John u. It was as ; at * 293. And A feat of lord Aſhburham i 5 at Clapham near Clapham, 
flood one mile eaſt of Bedford, a little by weſt of Bedford. 
Caſtlemill in Goldington pariſh. All that remains is a At Elenſlow, one mile 3 Bedford, was an abbey Rlenftow, 
wall incloſing the ſeite, at the three corners of which 


tower detacht from it on the north-weſt. The 
* tle were found many bones of men buried 7.“ north door has a zigzag arch : the three arches of 
From Bedford to Caſtle mill a two miles upper the chancel are round with ſquare pillars. Several 


Mag. Brit. 6. 


* Rar 1. 117. Mr. Salmon not without great probability derives the n name of Bedford from Bedielan Fonda, 
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4 18 Vill. 71. 
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Eiton. 


Buſhmead. 


Salady, 


CATTIEUCHLANL 


ſhields in ſtone with the croſs and inſtruments of 


the paſſion, probably the abbey arms. On the 


ſouth fide a handſome houſe, built on the ſcite of 
the nunnery, now the property of Mr. Hillerſdon 
who is pulling it down. Here is a fair for cheeſe 
and horſes on the green, where is a croſs ſhaft. 

« Fiton, a good village, where be ſeene veſligia 
© caftelli between the church and the ripe, and 


e almoſt hard on the ripe: and at this Eiton is a 
e Little poore bridge of eaſe over the river. The 
ce ruines of Eiton caſtle belonging to my lord Vaulxs.“ 


Biſſemede or Buſhmead priory was founded t. Hen- 
ry II. by Hugh, ſon of Oliver Beauchamp, and va- 
lued at J. 71. per ann. It is now the ſeat of Wil- 
liam Gery, eſq. 


TAAHNAl of Ptolemy (Canan Pal.) and SALINXR 


of Ravennas, is placed by Dr. Stukeley and others at 


| Salndy. The Dr. obſerves, that on the bank of the 


Tvel at the back of this place on a high ſandy hill 
is a camp called Chefterton, where have been found 
vaſt quantities of Roman and Britiſh antiquities, 
coins, urns, lacrymatories, ſeals, &c. and great num- 
bers of coins at Gamlinghay in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Aubrey mentions an urn among others /ike coral 
La. red earth] with an inſcription found at Sandy 
and others found with coins in the Roman camp at 


Cheſterfield about 1670, given to the univerſity of 
Mr. Degge 


Oxford by Mr. Thomas Cryſty k. 
ſhewed the Antiquary Society 1729, a Roman as 


of eight ounces, and a Britiſh gold coin with Tascra, 
found here. Mr. Bromſall ſhewed the ſame Society 


1738, a brals female head about three inches high, 
which he ſuppoſed Boadicea, more probably a ſtand- 


ard pole. Coins and a ſword ſilvered over were alſo 
found in the field in this pariſh called CHeſterfield, in 


which is a hill called by the inhabitants Thzwer-hill. 
They ſhew at a ſmall diſtance Gally hill, and acroſs 
a ſtnall valley Cz/ar's camp. This Gally hill is the 


Roman fortreſs. About go acres here are incloſed 


by a rampart and ditch. The form is irregular, be- 


cAlduſe it is to ſuit the top of the hill, which is itſelf 


defended by Nature. The north and eaſt make two 
ſides of a ſquare: the weſt juts out towards the 
river Ivel. In the middle is a tumulus ſuch as is ſeen 


in many camps probably for the prætorium. About 
20 acres lie in holes and hillocks, which they imagine 
to have been foundations of a city, more probably 
made by digging for ſtone to make the Roman road 
from the ford of the Ivel towards Bedford. A fox 
earth or quarry in the hill towards Cheſterfield went 
by the name of the Brazen doors. Mr. Salmon | 


places here Magiovinium, 

The Watling ſtreet enters this epiinty at Laton 
from St. Alban's. It has its courſe firſt to the north 
then to the weſt. From Luton it carries us over the 
downs where it has its interſection with the Ikening 


ſtreet leading from Dunſtable to Baldock. Thence the 
Watling ſtreet goes in a ſtrait line to Ravenſborough 


in Hertfordſhire, the Durgcobrive as Dr. Salmon con- 
ceives of the Itinerary. From Rayensborough we 


deſcend the hill to Purton, thence by Shefford to 
Sandy, Magioviniem. About the interſection of the 


Watling and Ikening are in a bottom ſome long bar- 
rows, memorials of ſome victory, perhaps Cuthwulf's 


"ik 5 98. Tun. 
| ew Sutv ' m Sal 
„ e Cy» p- 373 Rm mon, Ib. Mag. Brit, 144. 
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* Mag. Brie 145. 


t Tan. 5. 


ſoil. Near it, rather in Cambridgeſhire, is Everdon, Eier 


_ Carliſle and lord chancellor t. Henty III. who dif. 
placed him from that office, but could not from 


12 544. This place alſo gave birth to the learned 
Tiptoft earl of Worceſter*, North - eaſt of Potton is 


he wrote his Origines Sacræ. Sir Robert the lat 
of this family died 1780. 


mily pictures. 


good inns. The church is a handſome building wich 


IJhões Gade 


A Stuk. It. I. 74. Forſl. 378. 


hereafter mentioned. At Kaynoe on this militery donde 
way from Ravensborowgh to Sandy is an old fonte 
of earth which he thought Roman both from ii f. 
tuation on the military way and from its form: a kee 
ſtanding on the brink of a boggy ground. With, 
it to the ſouth are three ſemicircular intrenclmen;, 
whoſe ditches are all drawn into one, and determine. n 
the moor. Kaynoe ſtill belongs to the duke of 
Kent. Cheſterfield lies between the camp to the 
north and eaſt and the [vel, with a moraſy to the 
weſt, and is occupied by gardners w. 

The Danes made their camp at Temesfyrd 921, Temes 
Fophron Þ xzepeonc wt Temefponda, 5 hid buvon | 
J bycledon. But the Engliſh the fame year retgg; 
the town”. The Danes ravaged the Py | to this 
place A. D. 1010“. 

Leland reckons among the market towns of Bea. 


fordſhire, Potton, Shefforde, Hamptel, and Bigleſ. Poton, 


ce wade ?.” Potton is ſtill a flouriſhing market, and 
the next town after Bedford for ſize. It is plea. 
ſantly ſituated, and well watered though in a ſand 


which gave birth to Silveſter de Everdon, biſhop of 
the ſee. He was killed by a fall from his horſe 


Hatley Cockarine, fo called from fit John Cockayn, Hater 
chief baron of the Exchequer t. Henry IV. who ſettled Cc 
here from Derbyſhire, and whoſe deſcendants ill 
enjoy it ® Sutton in this neighbourhood is the feat Suton, 
and eſtate of the Burgoynes, whoſe anceſtors claim 

it under a rhyming grant from John of Gaunt, 
John Sutton was created a baronet by Charles 1. and 
preſented biſhop Stillingfleet to this living, where 


Shelford has loſt its market, and 62 a chap ſub. Sh fad. 
ject to Campton. 

Chickſand, a mile from Shefford, was facade) by Chickla 
Pain de Beauchamp and his wife Roiſia, who was 
buried here, 1150, for canons and nuns of the rule 
of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. It was valned at 
4. 212. per ann. and is now the ſeat of fir George 
Oſborne, bart. The two quadrangles of the abbey 
are intire with the cloiſter, but fitred up within 
in a modern taſte, and contain a ſucceſſion of fa- 


In Campton chutch adjoining | is the family colum- Campion 
barium. 


Bigglefwade is a > pleaſant market town wich two Piggele 


a number of ſtalls; it having been collegiate. On 
the door is a plate of braſs with this inſcription : 
. preſbit . .. . tilda uxor e. 
Stratton came from the Pigotts to the Anderſons of ore. 
Ey worth in this county, and, by marriage of their heireſs 
to ſir John Cotton, grandſon of the famous fir Robert. 
This fir John, who died here 1902, aged 81, gave 
his grandfather's valuable library, which by the care 
of Mr. Bromſall of Blunham, when high ſheriff of 
the county 1650, had been preſerved during the 
civil wars, to the public uſe by act of parliament; and 
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ul a ſecond act of parliament lodged it in the Britiſh 

' Muſeum, it Jay in a manner neglected in the dormi- 

tory at Weſtminſter, where it ſuffered great damage 

by fire 17 36. It is commemorated in every epitaph 

of the male heirs of the family at Connington to the 

laſt 1730% On this manor, belonging to Mr. Barnet, 

who purchaſed it of the heirs of the Cotton family, 

a ploughman, June 1770, ridging the land pretty deep 

ſtruck againſt the upper part of a yellow earthen 

pot containing 300 gold coins of Henry VI. They 
were fold from 175. to C. 1. 15. each, but after at 
1.1. 11S 6d, were a litle larger than a half crown, 

and wanted 20 grains of the weight of our guinea or 

35. 4d. On the front was the king in a ſhip in armour 
holding a ſword and ſhield, on which were France 

and England quarterly, and on the fide of the ſhip 
a lion paſſant between two fleurs de lis. Legend. 
+ Henric. Dei Gra. Rex. Angl. Franc. Dns. Hyb. 

Rev. a croſs between four lions paſſant crowned; in 
the centre ?. Legend: Jeſus autem tranſieus per. 
medium illoru ibat. 
Mr. Henry Miles ſhewed the "OY of Anti- 
quaries a hawk's ring of gold, found near Biggleſwade, 
weight 14 dr. 8gr. inſcribed, Sum regis Alis & 
comitis Herefordie. 

« The market town of Antebill | is praty, and di- 
« {tant from the caſtle; part of it ſtandeth on a hill, 

« hut the moſt and beſt part in a valley.“ 

« The caſtel and town of Hamtel with diverſe 
« faire lordſhips thereabout longid to the lorde 
Fanope, a man of great fame in outward warrs and 
* yery rich, who buildid this caſtle as it is now ſtanding 
« ſtately on a hill with four or five fair towers of 


„ ſuch ſpoils as It is ſaid he won in France. It ap- 
« pereth by the caſt window in the chapel within 
« the caſtle, that he married yn a noble blode ; as I 
* remember, ſhe was the duches of Exeter; it may 
« chance that the marriage of her was a great auß 
«of the ſumptuous building there.?“ 
Hoy the lord Gray of Ruthin cam to this caſtle 
« and lands about it, I have heard the things follow- 
«ing told for a verite. In the time of the civil war 
„between king Henry VI. and king Edward IV. 
« there was a battle fought hard by the ſouth ſub- 
* urbs of Northampton, The Jord Fanope took to- 


did the ſame in countenance. But a little afore 
* the field he practiſed with king Edward, either ſay- 
“ing that he had a title to the lord Fanope's lands 
_ *at Antehil and thereabout, or depraving him with 


_ * that he with all his ſtrong band of Welſchmen fell 
« to king Edward's part upon promiſe that if Ed- 
« ward wan the field he ſhould have Antehil and 


_ © field, and Gray obtained Antehil cum pertinentiis, 
and ſtyll encreaſing in favor with king Edward was 
by him made wy of Kent. Bur whether the lord 
* Fanope were ſlain at this field or no I am not ſure?,” 


ager of Huntingdon, ſiſter to Henry IV. whoſe ſon when 
prince of Wales gave him large grants in Cornwall. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Agincourt, 
and in the French wars was created lord Fanhope 
1t Henry VI. and baron Milbrooke in this county 
20 Henry VI. 


1 Stuk, It. I. 74. 

7 Lel.l. 119, 120. 
at. 33 H. VIII. c. 37. 
G. ex Aub. Mon. Brit. 


Vol. I. 


x Lel. I. 126 
z Lel. Ib. Duge: II. 212. 
G. 


«ſtone in the inner ward, beſide the baſſe court, of 


« tally king Henry's part, the lord Gray of Ruthin 


„ falſe accuſations ſo wrought with king Edward 


4 ſuch lands as Fanope had there. Edward wan the 


Sir John Cornwall married Elizabeth counteſs dow- 


His ſon being killed at a fiege in 


Godw. Hiſt. of Hen. V. 


DSHIR E. 


France, he retired to Ampthill, where he died 1443 
22 Henry VI. and was buried in the Grey friars, Lon- 
don *, In this old houſe, which ſtood on much higher 
ground than the preſent, and belonged to Henry VIII. 
queen Catharinereſidedduringtheproceſsof the divorce, 
and from hence ſhe was cited to appear before the com- 
miſhoners at Dunſtable *. In reference to this the fol- 
lowing lines by Mr. Wal pole are inſcribed on the baſe 
of a neat croſs, deſigned by Mr. Eſſex, with a ſhield of 
her arms (pl. XVI. fig, 1.) erected in the park by the 
preſent earl of Offory, whoſe ſeat here is a modern 


building ſtanding at the edge of a pleaſant park a at 
the eaſt end of the town. 


« In days of old, here Ampthill's towers were ſeen, 

* The mournful refuge of an injur'd queen | 

« Here flow'd her pure, but unavailing tears; 
Here blinded zeal ſuſtain'd her ſinking years; 

« Yet Freedom hence her radiant banners wav'd, 

And Love aveng'd a realm by prieſts enſlay'd : 

“From Catharine's wrongsa nation's bliſs was ſpread, 

And Luther's light * 1 s Jawleſs bed. 

HW.” 
Jolla Fitz Patrick comes de Oſſory poſuit 1773. 
The houſe was given by Charles II. to Robert 


Bruce, created by him viſcount Bruce of Ampthill 
and earl of Aileſbury, whoſe father Thomas lord 


Kinloſs was buried with his lady Diana Cecil 


1663, in a chapel at the adjoining church of Maul- 
den. 


honour of Ampthill, eretted by act of parliament 33 
Heary V.. 


_ Ampthill ſtands pleaſantly 3 two hills though 


in a ſandy ſoil. It is of late years much improved in 
buildings, eſpecially by a handſome market and ſeſſions 
houſe, where the aſſizes have been frequently held“. 
A mile from it is an almſhouſe founded by Mr. Stone 


22 


15 
— 


From this family it came to lord Bruce now earl 
of Aileſbury. This earl is hereditary ſteward of the 


principal of New inn Oxford for ten poor men, and a 


charity ſchool for 13 poor children b. 

At Houghton Conqueſt was the ſeat of the counteſs 
of Pembroke, who built it ſrom a deſign of fir Philip 
Sidney in his Arcadia, The family of Conqueſt who 


held it in Camden's time continued till this century 


when they expired in an heir-female, now the wife 


Houghton | 


Conqueſt. 


of Henry Lord Arundel of Wardour ; Benedict Con- 


queſt, eſq; her father ſold it. It afterwards belonged to 


the earls of Ailesbury, and was bought by the late duke 


of Bedford for his ſon the late marquis of Taviſtock, 
who added to the alterations of Inigo Jones others by 
ſir William Chambers, and a capital collection of 


pictures made by him in Italy, now at Woburn. In 


this laſt repair they found ſome paintings and verſes 
of Sidney's time, but it is now running to ruin, 
and rented by lord Upper Oſſory. 


It ſtands on the 


ſide of a hill commanding a good view of the rich 


vale of Bedford. At the entrance of the park from 
Ampthill was a lodge and a pear tree in which they 
ſay fir P. Sidney wrote his Arcadia, and Pomfret, one 
of our minor poets, his verſes. Here is a freeſchool 


chary Grey, editor of Hudibras, and author of many 
critical and polemical pieces, died reQor here 1766, 


belonging to Sidney college, Cambridge. © Dr, Za- 


Here in Great and Little Danes field, which are com- 


mon, are many large pits 15 feet diameter . Lord 


Haverſham had a houſe and conſiderable eſtate in this. 


pariſh 7, but dying 1744 the title became extinct, 


Stowe, Load, 374 5 G. 


b May, Brit. 145. © Ib. 148. 


7 G. 


4 P 
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_ Miilbrooks 
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At Milbrook, the ſeat of the Radcliffes, was a cell of 
Benedictines, ſubject to St. Alban's, and removed to 
Moddry or Beaulieu hermitage 1140 but ſuppreſſed 


by abbor Whethamſted ©. Lord viſcount Fitz Williams 


Huwnes. 


Silſoe. 


: Wielt. 


Fletton. 
Pulloxhill. 


Southill. 


Wardon 5 
Northill. 


Woburne. 


has a houſe here. 

Near this place is Harenet, the ſeat of the late ed 
Carterer, from which ſir George Carteret was cre- 
ated baron Carteret of Hawnes by Charles II. who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon and heir John, who, in 
right of his mother youngeſt daughter of John earl of 
Bath, ſucceeded 1714 to the titles of viſcount Car— 
teret and carl Granville, which expired with his 
third ſon Robert ſecond viſcount and earl 1775. 

Near Sil/ve, formerly a market town, is Wreſt, the 
ſeat of the preſent earl of Hardwicke by marriage with 
the coheir general of the family of Grey duke of Kent, 
ſeveral of which are buried and have monuments in 
the neighbouring church of Fletton. | 

At Pulloxhill near Silſoe was found in the begin- 
ning of this century a gold mine, which was ſeized for 
the king, and leaſed to a refiner, but the gold found 


was not ſufficient to pay the charge ot” working. 7275 


The firſt ſubſtance they breught up after the com- 
mon earth of the country looked like a mixture of clay 
and iron ore or ſmith's cinders ; Toy they found 
a heavy yellowiſh mineral like talc f. 
| Southill gave title of baron 1715 to viſeount Torring- 
ton, whoſe ſeat is here, and the family columbarium in 
the church with this inſcription on the late Admiral 
Buyng; | 
To the 1 Liſerace of 
| Publick Juſtice 
The honourable John Byng, 
Vice Admiral of the Blue, 
Fell a martyr to 
Political Perſecution 
On March 14 in the year 1757 
When bravery and loyalty 
Were inſufficient ſecurities 
For the life and honour 
Of a naval officer.” 


Near Southill is Wardon abbey, orde Sartis, founded 


1135 by Walter Eſpec for Ciſtertians, valued at 


C. 389. per annum . The houſe remains little altered 
for a manſion to a farm of 120 acres. In the pariſh 
is a ſeat of lord Ongley. Northill church was made 
collegiate for a maſter and ſeveral fellows by fir 
Gerard Braybrook 6 Henry IV. * Here is a ſeat of 
the Harveys. | | 
WWoburne is a ſmall market town, rebuilt in great 
meaſure, with a handſome market houſe and good 


inns, ſince the fire 1724 by the late duke of Bedford, 


Whoſe anceſtor F rancis firſt earl founded a N | 


ſchool in it. 
Woburne abbey was founded 1145 for Ciftertians, 


_ valued at L. 391. and granted 1 Edward VI. to 


John lord Ruſſel i, whoſe family have continued in 
poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, and the greateſt part of 
the houſe has been rebuilt round a quadrangle. It 
ſtands in a park ſeven miles in circuit, ſurrounded 
by a brick wall, and has a capital collection of por- 
traits and other pictures. 


In Birchmoor wood in the pariſh of Aſbley Guize 
are pits of fuller's earth, of which an account was 
given by Mr, Holloway, Phil. Tranſ. No. 379. 


* Tanner, 3. . 

1 Tanner, b Ib. g. 
x Stuk. It. 1, 74. : i Dog II, 05 
» Ib. 2. 


plication deprived him firſt of his fight, and then gf 


Near Hexton is a ſquare Roman camp called Ra. Her 
ven ſbury, double ditched,on a high point among hills*, 


Cheney high ſheriff of the county 7 Elizabeth, af- 


ended with him, built a handſome houſe lately pulled 
down by the earl of Strafford. 
pital founded 21 Henry VI.® The handſome church 


and Strafford monuments. 


1711. 
biſhop . 
and ſingular remain of our early architecture: the 


the eaſt end of Dunſtable church about two feet 


inſtead of a pillow in a hollow or niche correſponding 


left: 


* G. referring to Kent, Salmon's Survey, p. 379 


At Sbitlington (Domeſd. Sethlingdone) inthe meadow Shit 
is a circular ſingle ditched riſing ground of ſevera] | 
acres called Church Pannel, and' ſaid to have been 
intended for the church which ſtands on a hill. Another 
caſtle hill, with a ſquare before it, called the Grove, 
q. d. Graff, is at Mepſall; and. there is a hill 
below Higham Gobion church. 

Higham Gobion was the rectory and retreat of that Hi 
great Orientaliſt Dr. Edmund Caſtell, who had 3 hm 
principal concern in the Polyglot bible, and was ſole 
author of the Lexicon Heptaglotton. Intenſe 3 


lex. 


his life at the age of 68. He was buried in the 
chancel againſt the north wall, where is this in. 
ſcription to his memory on a tablet of black marble 
in a white ſtone frame: 


Edmund Caſtell S. T. P. regiæ majeſtati Caroli 
21 a ſacris eccleſie Chriſti Cantuarienc 
Canonicus Linguæ Arabice apud Cantabrig 
Profeſſor. regal Societatis ſocius Auth. Lex 
Heptagl. Necnon Hujus Eccleſiæ Rector 
Morlalitatis quod reliquum eſt tam 
ii quam lectiſſime ejus Conjugi DO 
Elizab. Betteſworth Petri Betteſworth 
militis aurati primo relifte, deinde Jobani 
Herris armig (cu? fi Wilbelm una cum 
Alia ej Elizab. hic. jacent) Anno atatis 
Eadmundi 68 D- Elizab. 64 anno Chrifti. 1674 
Vi ivus hic legat humandum. 


ID ore Jab D 3g ee 


 Tuddington is a ſmall market town, where fir Henry Tuddi 
terwards created Lord Cheney by her!, which title 
Here was an hoſ- 
has on each fide the nave a chapel filled with Cheney 
Battleſden gave title of baron to lord Bathurſt Battle 


Dunſtable is a conſiderable 1 town with ſe. Du 
veral good inns. The priory of black canons was 
valued at C. 344. per annum, and in its church was 
pronounced the ſentence of divorce againſt queen Ca- 
tharine by archbiſhop Cranmer. It was deſigned for 
a biſhopric by Henry VIII. and Dr. Day for the firſt 
Only the nave is now ſtanding; a beautiful 


Weſt door extremely rich, and lately reſcued from a 
horrible wooden porch that deformed it. Mr. Wills 
informed the Society of Antiquaries, 1745, that at 


under ground, and about three feet from a ſide wall, 
and the feet cloſe to a croſs wall, was found a 
ſtone coffin, the lid compoſed of four ſtones, the 
piece at the foot a ſeparate one, the head, ſides 
and bottom of one ſtone, under the head an eminence 


to the head. The ſkeleton was intire except the 
ribs which had fallen in, the head inclined to the 
between the upper bone of the left arm and 
the back bone was a glaſs urn fallen down and the lid 


Ib, 4+ 


n Tanner, 9. 
* Willis, ER 


BEDFOR 
off, ſtained with deep brown on the inner fide of that 
art which lay over the ſtone: about the feet were 
pieces of leather very rotten, which by the holes ap- 
peared to have been ſewed together. An antient 
ſpur found here is engraved Pl. XVI. 2. Here was 
alſo a houſe of friars preachers ſettled about 1259, 
valued at L. 4+ 18s. per annum; the ſite known by 
the name of St. Mary Over on the other ſide the town; 
an hoſpital for lepers 4, probably ſucceeded by a 
charity ſchool founded by the Chews, and an almſhouſe 
for ſix widows and fix maidens. Biſhop Gibſon de 
rives the name of this town from Dunum or Dun a hill, 
to which Hearne adds Staple, q. d. emporium, which 
is confirmed by the cuſtoms of the town printed by 
him in the preface to the Chronicle of Dunſtable, p. 38. 
43. which he publiſhed at Oxford 17 30 in two volumes 
gvo. from Wanley's tranſcript of the original in the 
Cotton library, which ſuffered in the fire 1736, and 
which Wanley himſelf intended to have publiſhed in a 
ſplendid manner with engravings of monuments, feals, 
Sec. The regiſter quoted by Camden ſeems diſtin 
from any now extant. An epitaph ſaid to have been 
in this church and preſerved in the pariſh regiſter is a 
' ſtriking inſtance how writers can miſtake. It was firſt 
recorded in Hakewill's apology, p. 253, and Fuller” 
| repreſents it as ſetting forth that one woman had 19 
children at 5 births, viz. three ſeveral times three 
children at a birth, and five at a birth two other 


more attentive to add than to examine, repeats the 
ſtory implicitly, and the tradition of the place has 
_ ever ſince confirmed it. But let the epitaph ſpeak 
for itſelf as given by Browne Willis in appendix to 
Hearne's edition of the Chronicle, p. 736, from 
Thynne's Collect. Cleop. C. III. p. 138. 


Hic Nm. Mulſo, ſibi quem ſociavit & Alice, 
Marmore ſub duro concluſit mors generalis. 

Ter tres, bis quinos hic natos fertur habere 

Per ſponſas binas. Deus his clemens miſerere. 
which ſays no more that that William Mulſo was the 
father of 19 children. Biſhop Gibſon gravely adds, 


of two blackſmiths were at the ſame time delivered of 
three children each, one of three boys, the other of 
three girls. The larks caught in great numbers on 
the downs here are highly eſteemed. Here is a ma- 
nufactory of ſtraw hats, &c. | 


About a mile and half W. N. W. from Dun- 
ſtable, and about half a mile from Watling ſtreet at 
the edge of the high land is Maiden Bower. It con- 
fiſts of a vallum nearly circular: to the ſouth and 
aſt it has no ditch, to the ſouth-weſt and weſt only 
a very ſmall one, to the north-weſt a deſcent to the 


feet high, and contain about eight or ten acres of level 


Vork; and there is another between Cheping 
Norton and Stow in the Woulds. Dr. Stukeley * 
ſuppoſes it a Britiſh work, like that at Aſhwell, 
at like diſtance from the Chiltern, and of like 
form, He deſcribes it as ſtanding on a plain, but 


about a little mile from Dunſtable. The rampier 
pretty high, bur very little ſign of a ditch, nor does he 
think there ever was much more. It encloſes about 
ane acres, which yields good wheat; the ground 
bound it plonghed. Between this and the town is a 


35 lb. 5 108. © Horſl. 422. 


3 


| 


times. Biſhop Gibſon, who I am ſorry to ſay was 


that After the Coronation of king Charles II. the wives 


meadows, The banks are from eight to fourteen 


ploughed land. Arbury banks by Aſhwell is a like 


not far from the edge of a leſſer eminence of theſe hills, 


Þ Tan, 8. | 4 Ib. 9. 
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long barrow ſtanding eaſt and weſt called the A 
hill, no doubt from a mill afterwards ſet upon it; 
the end of it ploughed up. A high prominence of 
the Chiltern overlooks all, called the five knolls from 
that number of barrows or Celtic tumuli, which are 
round, pretty large, and ditched about, upon the very 
apex of the hill: cloſe by are two round cavities as 
often obſerved in Wiltſhire. Mr. Ward * agrees with 
Mr. Camden in placing Magiovintum here, ſuppoſing 
Durocobrive and it to have changed places in the 
Itinerary, Mr. Salmon places Magiovinium at 


Sandy", He imagines Dunſtable meant rather a 


ſtable or ſtation on a hill againſt robbers *. RET 
About half a mile welt of Maiden Bower, and 
about a mile north-weſt from Dunſtable on the downs 
above Totternhoe, and in its pariſh, is a ſtrong fortifi- 
cation high raiſed on the downs on a promontory 
projecting into the low lands W. N. W. It is called 
Totternhoe caſtle, and overhangs Stanbridge village; 
a keep and circular area with a ſquare to the welt fide, 
and a precipice on the weſt ſide of the whole : the 


other ſides ſingle ditched. The mount is high, and 


beſides a circular ditch is encompaſſed by another 
that is ſquare, and takes up the whole breadth of the 
ridge : the ground all about has been much broken by 


digging: in one place there ſeems to have been a 


well. At the bottom of it paſſes Ickneld ſtreet 


on the north ſide of the church coming through 


Stretleyy, Contiguous to this is another camp of a 
parallelogramic figure, the ſhorteſt ſides running acroſs 
the ridge, the other lengthway of it along the verge 
of the hill. A litile caſt of this is a latge work for 
lime and free ſtone which riſes in large blocks, and 
becomes very white, but is ſoft. They deſcend by 


winding ways to a great depth and find a bed of clay 


under both. ; FF 
Seven miles weſt of Dunſtable is Leyton Beaudeſert, 


corruptly called Buzzard, about half a mile from 
Which is a Roman camp, and this place, more pro- 


G2 
03 


Totternhoe. 


8 | 
Buzzard. 


bably than Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire ?, is ſup 


poſed to be the Lyzeanbuph, which Cuthwulph 


took from the Britans witli Aylesbury, Benſon, 


and Eynſham (Azelepbuph, Bennngrun & Cxenep- 


ham). Here is a handſome pentagon croſs of 


two ſtories with ſaints. The town forms a Y, and 


by the church is the ſeat of lord Leigh. In this 
Pariſh was a houſe of Ciſtertians, cell to Woburn®, 
Grovebury ptiory ſubject to Fontevrault hunnety given 
to Eton college b, and at Farle adjoining an ho: 


pital ſubject to the foreign one of Santingfield 
near Witſan ?. In both editions of Holland's tranſ- 


lation Mr. Camden is made to ſay © As fot 
« Leighton Buzzard on the one fide of Dunſtable 


* and Luton on the other, neither have I read 


te nor ſeen any thing memorable in them, unleſs 1 
% ſhould ſay that at Luton 1 faw a fair church, but 


© the choir then roofleſs and overgrown with weeds, 


Tl. 


Luton. 


and adjoining to it an elegant chapel founded by 


J. lord Wenlock, and well maintained by the family 
*© of Rotheram planted here by Thomas Rotherham, 
“ archbiſhop of York, and chancellor of England 
cc t, Edward IV.” Luton is a neat market town in 
form of a Y ; the church, large and ſpacious, has a 
handſome embattelled tower of chequer work with 


hexangular towers as at Dunſtables On the north 
fide of the choir a ſchool and the chapel abovemen- 
tioned, now in good condition, between which and the 


chancel undet a lofty canopy of two pointed arches 


r Worth. 119. 
x Ib. 378. 


Survey, p. 3 


3 rvey 74. 2 

fre. t. It. I. 74. Icknield-ſtreet, about a quarter of a mile eaſt from Dunſtable, p croſſed by a great road, perhaps from Mergate- 
l G Bedford, Qu. on which of theſe roads is the village of Streetly, and if not too much north from the Icknield? 

8. „e Chron. 22. Tan. 7. o Ib. 6. Ib. 7. 


with 
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wo ſtreet, 
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with arms is an altar tomb on which a figure in a mantle 
and ſtrait plaited robe; his head ſhayed like a prieſt ; 
his hands hold labels with Fhu li dei miſerere mei, and 


Salve regina miſericordie, and round the ledge in raiſed 
letters this epitaph: 


In Wenlok braid i in this town laid i 
Here am i now Lady Criſtes moder help me ladi 
Under this ſtones for a tym ſhall reſte my bones 

Dye mot I nede ones, myghtful God grant me this 

| wones. 

Will' fic tumulatus, de Wenlok natus 

In ordine preſbiteratus, alter hujus ville 

Dominus ſomeris fuit ille. 

Hic licet indignus mater Deus eſto benignus. 


Le Neve gives this to John lord Wenlok, ſaid to have 
been killed at Tewkeſbury battle; but it ſhould ſeem he 
outlived it: for Vincent (Viſit. Salop. p. 596, in Colleg. 
Armor.) lays he made Thomas Lawley his heir, to whom 


he gave 17 Ed. IV. the manor of Luiton Mortimer c. Bed- 


ford, and dying at his manor houſe of Somerys in this 
pariſh is buried in this church on the north fide of 
the chancel under a moſt noble monument in his robes 


at full length. Blomefield® gives it to William Wenlok 


prebend of Brownſwood in St. Paul's before 1363, 


rector of St. Andrew's Holborn 1362, cuſtos of Farle 
| hoſpital c. Bedford, who died 1292. In this. chapel 


are ſome modern monuments of the Napiers, lords of 
this manor. The font is covered with a handſome 
Gothic wooden canopy. On the ſouth ſide the 
churchyard is a ſquare moat called Court cloſe. The 


old manſion of the Napiers has been in great part re- 


built by the earl of Bute, except the fine chapel 
with its Gothic ſtone roof, 

At Mergate or Market ftreet in Coddington ih 
was a Benedictine nunnery founded 1145, valued at 


114. per annum, late the feat of Mr. Coppin. 


| Here was found a braſs teſſera (Pl. Xv. f. z. . 


Fatls of wt 
ford, 


Aubrey de Vere, and widow of Geofrey de Magna- 


Duke of 
Bedtord. 


TES. DEI. MAR. 
_ SEDIARUM. 


which Mr. Ward reads Teſera Dei Martis 8 
taking Sediæ for a town. | 
Hugh de Beauchamp came over with the Conqueror, 


who gave him upwards of 40 manors in this county. 


His ſon Pain, t. Henry I. married Roiſia daughter of 


ville; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Simon, (ſteward to 


Stephen, whoſe ſons held Bedford againſt that king be- 
cauſe they heard he had given their ſiſter with the ba- 
rony to the brother of the earl of Leiceſter; but on the 


interpoſition of the biſhop of Wed er they ſur- 
rendered. Simon was buried in St. Paul's church Bed- 


ford t. John, and ſucceeded by his ſon William, who at 


firſt adhered to the barons againſt Henry III. but after- 


- wards made his peace, and officiated as almoner at that 


king's marriage, and died 44 Henry III. His ſons 
and ſucceſſors Simon, William, and John, ſurvived 
him but a few years; the latter being lain at the 
pattle of Eveſham on the part of the barons, his eſtates 
were divided among his neice's daughters 8. 
| lugelram de Couci died at Bar in Apulia 1397 b. 
John, duke of Bedford, was ſeveral times conſtituted 
lieutenant of the whole realm of England during the 
king's abſence in France, and defeated the French fleet 
off Southampton 4Henry V. He was regent of France 
during the minority of Henry VI. in whoſe ſecond year 


at the ſiege of Verneuil he took the du ke d'Alencon 


4 Collect. Cantab, firſt Ed. p. 17. 
anner, 4. f Phil. Tranſ. No. 486, P. 224. | 


See his will. Royal and Nob'e Wills, p. 270. 
» Lugd. II. 241, Vincent, 50. | 


7 


him to court and advancement. 


» Kniveton, My. n. on Vincent. 


priſoner, and dying at Rouen 1435 was buried in the 
cathedral there under a flat black marble, havin 
only his arms in a garter between two oftrich fes. 
thers, and an inſcription. His firſt wife daughter of 
the duke of Burgundy, died 11 Henry VI. i and vx 


buried at the Celeſtines at Paris: his ſecond, Tae. 


quette daughter to Peter de Luxenburg earl of St. 
Paul, remarried to ſir Richard Wodvile k. 

George Neville created duke of Bedford about 10 
Edward IV. died without iſſue 1483, degraded and 
under attainder; his father being ſlain by his brother 
the earl of Warwick s ſervants for trimming at the 
battle of Barnet !. 

Jaſper de Hatfield was created duke of Bedford! 
Henry VII. and died 11 of that reign 1495, and waz 
buried at Keynſham abbey c. Gloceſter, having 
married Catharine youngeſt daughter of Widyile earl 
Rivers, and widow of Henry duke of Buckingham u. 
The lady Mary daughter of Henry VIII, and after 


queen of England, was 0 her father 1537 Created 
counteſs of Bedford ®. 


The Ruſſel family, who originate from Dorſet, owe 


their greatneſs to an accident on that coaſt. In 


the reign of Henry VII. Philip archduke of Auftia | 


being bound for Spain, the heireſs of which king- 

dom he had married, was obliged by a ſtorm to pit 
on ſhore at Weymouth, where he was received by ſt 
Thomas Trenchard, of Wolverton in the county 


of Dorſet, knt. who, till he could inform the court 


of the event, ſent for his neighbour Mr. Jun 


Ruſſel, then lately returned from his travels, to en- 


tertain his illuſtrious gueſts, The archduke was ſo 


pleaſed with his converſation that he recommended him 
to the king of England, who preſently advanced hin 
to ſeveral honourable poſts, and his ſon Henry VIll. 


created him baron Ruſſel of Cheneys in the county of 


Bucks, which eſtate he afterwards acquired by mar- 
riage. He was made by Henry VIII. lord warden of 
the ſtannaries, lord admiral of England and Ireland, 


knight of the garter, and lord privy ſeal. In the 


reign of Edward VI. he was lord high ſteward for the 
_ coronation, and had a grant of Woburn abbey, and 


was 3 Edward VI. 1549 created earl of Bedford, 


He had the honour to conduct over to England Philip 


of Spain, grandfon to the prince who firſt brought 
Hedied 1554, being 
ſucceeded by his ſon Francis who died in 1583, 
and was buried at Cheneys, as are all his deſcendants. 
His fon Francis being flain a day or two before his fa- 
ther's death by the Scotch in the Marches, his fon 
Edward ſucceeded his grandfather, and died 162). 


He was ſucceeded by his couſin Francis, ſon of his uncle 


William lord Ruſſel of Thornhaugh, lord deputy of Ire- 
land inthe reign of Elizabeth. This Francis was the firſt 
projector of the draining of the great level of the fens, 


called after him Bedford Level, and dying 1641, was 


ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon William, who, after having 
ſeveral times joined both parties during the civil war, 
at laſt adhered to the royal cauſe, and ſuffered a ſevere 
loſs in the death of his only fon by the very family 
whom he had ſupported: to compenſate for which he 
was created by king William marquis of Taviſtock and 
duke of Bedford, and dying 1700, was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon Wriothe/ley, He 1711 by his fon and 


- nameſake, and he 1732 by his brother John, who, 
dying 1771, is ſucceeded by his HY mains ©: 11 


and a SEE duke. 


a 


* Vincent, p. 45. 
1 Duzd, I. 308. 
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. Dugd. Bar. I. 223. 
* Dogdale II. 202. 
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Anemone apennina, Mountain Wood Anemony; in 
a wood near Luton hoe. 


Aſtragalus arenarius. Purple Mountain Milkwort: 


Luton, 


| Cambridge to St. Neot's, 
Convallaria maialis, Lily Convally or May Lily: 
'*.. woods near Woburn, from whence the Links 
markets are in general ſupplied with this plant. 
| Dianthus Deltoides. Maiden Pink: on . hills 
not far from the Roman camp. 


Centiana Aſinarella. Autumnal Gentian or Fell- wort: 
on Barton hills not far from Luton, and upon a 


towards Gorhambury hills. 


Hippocrepis como/a. Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch: : on 
chalky hills every where. 

Ifatis finctoria. Woad. This plant is cultivated in 
this county in this manner. They every year ſow 
the ſceds and pluck up the ald woad, unleſs 
it be ſaved for ſeed. It is ſown about the be- 
ginning of March, and cropt about the middle 
of May following, as the leaves come up. It is 


in quantity in a moiſt one. Then they crop it four 


crop is heſt; every crop after is worſe in order, and 
the laſt worſt of all. As ſoon as it is cut it is car- 
tried to the woad mill, and ground as ſma!l as it can 
be until ir becomes fit to ball. When it is balled 
they lay the balls on hurdles to dry, and when 

it is perfectly dry they grind them to powder 
in the mill as ſmall as poſſible; thus ground 
they throw it upon a floor, and water it, which 


on both ſides of Barton hills four miles from | 5 


Bupleurum Zenuifolium. Leaſt Hare's-ear: in mea- 
days and paſtures near Elteſley, in the road ſrom 


waſte chalky ground as you go out of Dunſtable | 


beſt in quality in a fair and dry ſummer, but moſt 


or five times according as it comes up; the firſt 


they call couching, and let it ſmoak and heat, 
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turning it every day until it be perfectly dry 
and mouldy, which they call //vering, When it 
is ſilvered they weigh it by the hundred, and 
bag it, putting two hundred weight in a bag, 
and ſo ſend it as fit for ſale to the dyers, who 
try how it will dye, and then ſet the price ac- 


cordingly. The beſt woad is __Y worth 


C. 18. per ton. 


With the tincture of this plant the antient Britans 


were wont to dye their bodies that they might 


appear more terrible to their enemies. The 


Romans called this herb Vitrum. Witneſs 


Ceſar, Vitruvius, Mela, Fliny, and Marcellus Em— 
 pyricus; which word being manifeſtly an in- 
ter pretation of Glaſtum, it appears that G 


or Glaſſe ſignified the ſame thing among the 


antient Britains that it does among us, and not a 
blue colour as Mr. Camden tells us, as it now. 
does among the Welch. Why the Britans 


ſhould call this herbGlaſſe I know no better reaſon 
than becauſe it reſembles ſome kind of glaſs in co- 
; Jour, which we know hath often a tincture of 


blue in it; whence alſo a dilute blue 1s called 


Color hyalinus &. 


Melampyrum criſſatum. Creſted Cow wheat: in 
woods: Fan, near * Blunbam | in Wixamtree | 


hundred. 


Monotropa hypopithys.. Bird's neſt ſelling i like Prim- | 


role roots: in woods. 


Pimpinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage: in woods 


and hedges of a lime ſtone ſoil, 


Ribes nigrum. Black Currants or Squinancy berries: 


in wet woods and banks of rivers: at Blunham 
and elſewhere. 


Serapias longifolia grandiflora, White flowered 8 


baſtard Hellebore : in woods frequent. 
Trifolium ochroleucum. Yellow flowered Trefoil: 
| chalky meadows and paſtures, | 


This account of the woud is copied from biſhop Gibſon's liſt of plants in this county 
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HERTFORDSUIRE. 


O the eaſt, and partly to the ſouth ſide of Bed- 
fordſhire, adjoins HERTFORDSHIRE, the third 
of thoſe counties which were antiently the ſeat of the 
Catieuchlani. Its weſt fide is bounded by Bedford 


and Buckingham ſhires, its ſouth by Middleſex, its 


eaſt by Eſſex, and its north by Cambridgeſhire. It 
is well furniſhed with fruitful corn fields, paſtures, 


meadows, groves, and clear ſtreams; and may vie 


with any of its neighbuurs for the renown of an- 


tiquity, of which ſcarce any other county in the 


kingdom can ſhew ſo many remains. 5 
On the northern edge contiguous to Cambridge- 
ſhire is Roiſton, a town of note, but not of antiquity, 


From this ſpring and theſe aſh- trees it is certain the 
Saxons gave it this new name of Aſbwell; and I once 
imagined the antient Britans, who, according to 


a5 it roſe firſt in the Norman times. Roiſia a very 


famous lady in thoſe times“ (whom ſome think coun- 


tels of Norfolk, others wife of Richard de Clare) 
ereded there a croſs on the road fide *, whence it was 


long called Roijia's Croſs, till Euſtace de Marc added 


| Inns were then erected, and by degrees was raiſed a 


town which inſtead of Roifia's Croſs took the name 


of Roiſea's town, or Roifton, to which Richard * 


granted a fair and market, now famous for the great 
reſort of malſters; it being incredible what numbers 
of theſe and other dealers in grain reſort hither every 
market day, and what a quantity of horſes loaded 


Vith corn are to be ſeen on all the roads round 


by the Howards, the other by the Bigods of 
Felbrigge. 

Lower to the eaſt is Aſbwell, q. d. the Well among 
the Aſb trees, a large well-built country village, in a 
low ſituation on the northern edge of the county, where 


a famous ſpring breaks out from a rocky bank over- 


hung with lofty aſhes, whence flows ſuch a continual 


quantity of water as preſently being collected in one 


channel, turns a mill, and ſoon after becomes a river. 


Gildas*©, paid divine worſhip to mountains, rivers, 
ſprings, and groves, from the ſame circumſtances and 
with the ſame meaning gave it the name of Mac1o- 


toninus. But time has better informed me, nor am I 


ſo fond of my miſtake as to. be aſhamed to alter 


2 little religious houſe in honour of St. Thomas b. 


South of Roiſton on the hills is Tharfeld, the ſeat 


of the very antient family of Berners, deſcended from 


Hugh de Berners, to whom for his valour at the 
Conqueſt of England the Conqueror gave lands at 
Everſdon in Cambridgeſhire. His poſterity roſe to 


ſuch reputation that John Bourgchier who married 


the right heireſs of the family upon his advancement 


to the baronage by Edward IV. took the ſurname of 


Berners, | | | 

Near to this is Nucelles, formerly the ſeat of the 
family of Roffa or Rocheſter, though its diſtinction is 
entirely owing to the lords Scales of Norfolk de- 
ſcendants of the Roffas, who afterwards enjoyed it. 


Edward I. gave Robert de Scales for his ſervices in 
| the war with Scotland lands to the yearly value at 
that time of 300 marks, and ſummoned him among the 


barons to parliament, Their arms, G. 6 eſcallops, 
Arg, are to be ſeen in many places. They flouriſhed 
ll the time of Edward IV. when the only daughter 
and heireſs of the family was married to Mideville earl 


Rivers, whom his valour and the marriage of his ſiſter 


to the king advanced to eminence, and the malice of 
his enemies brought to an unhappy end: Richard III. 


notwithſtanding his innocence cauſing him to be be- 


headed, His counteſs dying without iſſue, the in- 
herinnce was divided in the reign of Henry VII. be- 
teen John earl of Oxford, and fir William Tindale, 


the rſt being found to be neareſt of kin and heir | 


5 | * Chron. of Dunſtable, 
: Which was thought 


of Canterbury, Ib. 


beſcended from Litton in Derbyſhire, Holland. 


my opinion on this head. A proof of the antiquity 
of this place we have, however, in a large ſquare 
earthwork adjoining, which by the Roman coins fre- 


quently dug up ſhews who were its makers, and it is 
expreſsly called a burgh in the Conqueror's ſurvey of 
England 4 taken 500 years ago. More to the ſouth in 

the chalky ſoil we ſee the market town of Ba!decke, 
of which, any more than of its neighbour Hitchin, we 


have no antient account. 


Advancing from thence we have in a cultivated and 


flouriſhing country, Wimondley, an antient and famous 


manor held by the moſt honourable tenure among us, 


Grand Serjeantry, that the lord of it ſhould give the 


king at his coronation the firſt cup, and be as it were 
Cupbearer royal: which honour by the poſſeſſion of this 
manor was held in the earlier Norman times by the 


lords Fitz Tees, from whom it paſſed with a daughter to 
the Argentons. Theſe were the deſcendants of David 


de Argenton, a Norman oflicer under William I. 


— 


From him they take their name, and in memory of 
this circumſtance have long borne for their arms G. 
three cups, Arg. But the male iſſue failing in 
Henry VI's time, Elizabeth Argenton, who encreaſed 
the large eſtate brought it in marriage with this ho- 


nour to fir William Alington, from whom Giles Aling- 


ton heir of this family is the 7th in deſcent, a youth 
of moſt amiable and generous diſpoſition, who I truſt 
will add new ſplendor to this eminent family. 

Near this by the road fide between Steverbaugh 


and Knebworth, the ſeat of the famous family of the 


Littons*, 1 obſerved ſeveral large hillocks of earth 
thrown up, ſuch as the Romans uſed to raiſe over the 
ſoldiers lain in batile, the general laying on the firſt 
turf: unleſs any one ſhould rather ſuppoſe them 
boundaries: ſuch hillocks being formerly caſt up for 
that purpoſe, having aſhes, coals, chalk, potſherds, 


&c. mixed with them, as I ſhall ſhow more fully 


elſewhere . 


+ Sce Northamptonſhire, 


in that age a pious work to put paſſengers in mind of Chriſt's patſion, Holland. 
86 
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More ſouth riſes the river Lea, called by our an- 
ceſtors Ligea, which flows ar firſt gently through 
Whethanfled. Vhethamſled, frunful in wheat, whence its name, 
| and eminent for its native and nameſake John de 
Whetham/ted, a man of great note under Henry 
VI. and diſtinguiſhed by his literary merit. Thence 
paſſing by Broeckett-hall, the feat of the knightly 
family of the Brockeits, and Woodball of the 
Butlers, who ſprung from the barons of Nen, and 
by marriage acquired the eſtate of the Goblong, this 
river comes near Biſhop's Hatfield, at the bottom of a 
hill, on whoſe top is a houſe now belonging to the 
king, formerly to the biſhops of Ely, fitted up in a 

beautiful manner by biſhop John Morton. King Edgar 

gave the church of Ely 40 hides in this place. Af- 
terwards the Lea paſſes to Hertford, called Herud/ord 
in ſome copies of, Bede f, when he ſpeaks of a ſynod 
held there A. D. 670; which vame ſome render Red 
Ford, others the ford of Hurts. This in the Conqueror's 
time, as appears in Domeſday book s, defended 
itſelf (or compounded) for 10 hides, and had 26 
burgeſſes. Now it is leſs populous, and famous 
chiefly for its antiquity. It gives name to the whole 
county, and is accounted the principal town, It has 
a caſtle on the Lea, ſuppoſed to have been built by 

Edward the Elder, and firſt enlarged by the Clare fa- 

mily, to whom it belonged. For Gilbert de Clare 

about the time of Henry II. was entitled earl of this 
| Herudford, and Robert Fitz Walter of this ſame fa- 
mily when Stephen was. ſeizing into his own hands 
all the caſtles ia England maintained aecording to 

Matthew Paris to Stephen himſelf that the keeping 

of this caſtle belonged to him of antient right. Af- 


Woodball, 


B iſhop's Hat- 
field, 


Hertford, 


terwards it was in the crown, and Edward III. gave to 


his ſon John of Gaunt, then earl of Richmond, this 


caſtle, town, and honor of Hertford, where (as the 


grant expreſſes it), “ he might be entertained and 
«© lodged according to his rauk and dignity.” 
Hence the Lea proceeds immediately to Ware, ſo 
called from the dams raiſed to ſtop the water, called 
antiently Weare and Ware, This town was at firſt of 
great prejudice to Hertford, and afterwards by its po- 
pulouſneſs hath in a manner echpſed it. In the ba- 
rons wars with king John under the countenance of 
its own lord Wake, the high road was turned through 
it, whereas before it was but a village *, and no paſ- 
ſage allowed for carriages ; there being a chain acroſs 


Ware. 


the bridge, the keys of which were kept by the 


bailiff of Hertford, About this time Gilbert Mareſchal 

earl of Pembrook, the chicf of the Engliſh nobility, 
appointed here a tournament 1241, evading the royal 

order againſt ſuch ſports by the name of a fortuny. 
A great reſort of nobility came to it, and he running 

in it was thrown from his horſe, (which fell by the 

| breaking of the bridle) and miſerably trampled to 
Tournaments, death. Theſe tournaments were public combats on 
horſeback between the nobility, and more than mere 

ſportive encounters, inſtituted, according to Munſter, 

in the year 934, regulated by laws of their own, which 

you have in that author; and maintained to a degree 

of madneſs with much effuſion of noble blood every- 

where, but eſpecially in England ꝙ, from the time of 


their introduction by king Stephen, ſo that they were 


forbidden by ſeveral decrees of the church under pain 
of denial of Chriſtian burial to thoſe ſlain in theſe en- 


counters i, and our King Henry III. by the advice of 


* Inſpex. H. VI. 


i M. Par. 137. & 674. 

| The title ended with his fon 3 I. III. (Salmon Herts. 223). 
n by Antoninus VEROLANIU2, 
q B, . V. 21s 
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his parliament enacted a law, by which thoſe who en- 
gaged in theſe practices forfeited their eſtat's. aud 
their children were debarred of the right of cee 
This bad and deſtructive cuſtom however mevaited 
long againſt this wiſe law, nor was completely worn 
out till the time of Edward III. * 
Between theſe two towns Hertford and Wire 
which are ſcarce two miles aſunder, the Lea receives 
two little ſtreams from the north called by Aﬀer 
Mimeran and Beneſic: the latter I take to be that on 
which ſtands Benington, where the noble family of 
Benſted had formerly their caſtle; and the other to 
be that on which is Puckerich, which owes its market 
and fair to Edward I. and William le Bland, Behind 
this town is Munden Furnivall, which deſerves to be men. 


tioned on account of lord Gerard de Furnivall', from 


whom it takes its name, younger ſon of Gerard Fur. 


nivall of Sheffield. But to return to the Lea ang 


Mimeran, |} 


/ ; Ol fle. 


U ' 
Beni "tons 
Pucterich, 


Minden Fur 


2 ! vall, 


Ware, to which the Danes as Aﬀer relates m came up 


in their fingle oared boats, and threw up a fortification, 
which as Alfred could not force, he turned the river 
into three channels to prevent the return of the 
veſſels: ſo that the Lea from that time was ef ſcarce 


any uſe to the townſpeople till it was reduced into irs 


old channel, and made more proper for the carriage 
of goods and corn. Not far from Ware the Lea re. 
ceives the little river Stor? from the eaſt, which firſt 


runs by Biſhop's Stortford, a {mall town, with » mail 


caſtle on a high artificial hill in an land, which 
William I. gave to the biſhops of Lendon, whence 
the place had its furname ; but king John out of re- 
ſentment againſt biſhop William deftroyed it. Thence 
the Stort runs by Hunſdon, which gave title of baron 
to Henry Cary by tavour of queen Elizabeth, whoſe 


chamberlain he was, as being, beſides his deſcent 


from the family of the dukes of Somerſet, who were of 


royal blood, couſin to her Majeſty by his mother 


Mary Bolen. Increaſed by this ſtream the Lea pro- 
ceeds onwards with a freer current to the Thames, 
and in its way as it were ſalutes Theobalds houſe, vul- 


garly called Tibauld's, which, it you conſider the 


building, is raiſed on the moſt elegant plan, if the 
gardens and walks cut in the woods, is contrived in 
the moſt pleaſant manner. It was built by that Bri- 


tiſh Neſtor the right honourable lord Burghly, high 


treaſurer of England, to whom the river is eſpecially 
beholden for its reſtoration to its old bed. | 


But to return to the older and more inland parts of 
the county; twelve miles weſt from Hertford was 
VEROLANIUM, antiently a very famous city, called 
by Tacitus VERULAMIUu, by Ptolomy UROrANSLIUNM 
OTPOAANION- and VzroLamium®. This place, 
{till well known near St. Albar's in the hundred of 


Caiſho (undoubtedly antiently inhabited by the Cas 
of Ceſar) was called by the Saxons Paclnga-ceaj- 
den , from the high road Watiing fireet and Peplam- 


cearcen. Nor has it loſt its antient name, being 
ſtill commonly called FVerulam, though nothing re- 
mains of it except ruined walls, teſſelated pavements, 
and Roman coins occaſionally dug up, It ſtood on 
the hill Nloping gently to the eaſt, fortified with very 
ſtrong walls, a double rampart. and deep ditches to 


the ſouth, and watered on the weſt by a rivulet an- 


tiently forming a large marſh; whence we may con- 


jecture this to have been the city ? of Caſſibelan for- | 
tified by woods and marſhes, and forced by Cele *: 


| + G. Newbrig. V. 4. M. Paris, A. D. 1248. 
f Heorutford, Ee. H. IV. 5. Ed. Wheloc. | 2 P. | A 


132. | * P; "740: | 
* Q. But ſee Sax, Chron. p. 103. 
: m Q. See Sax. Chron. 96. 
t. Dio, MS. n. Gale. 
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there is no other marſh hereabouts. In Nero's time 


it ranked as a Municipium ”, whence in Ninnius' Ca- 


talogue of cities it is called Caer Municip, and was 
undoubtedly the Caer Municipium which Goltzius 
met with in an old inſcription. Municipia were towns 
which enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens, and 
derived their name a muneribus capiendis, being capable 
of holding public offices in the ſtate. 
and degrees they had Decuriones, knights and com- 


mons; as to public council, a ſenate and people; as 


to magiſtrates and prieſts they had their Duumvirs, 
Triumvirs to adminiſter juſtice, Cenſors, Adiles, 
Queſtors, and Flanens. Whether this was a Muni- 
cipium with a right of voting or without is not eaſy to 
The former ſort was allowed to bear honors, 
which the other was not. Under the ſame emperor 


when Bunduica or Boadicia, queen of the Iceni, from 
her violent hatred to the Romans ſtirred up a war 
' moſt fatal ro them, this place was deſtroyed, as Ta- 
citus * relates by the Britans. 
event thus : © To theſe great calamities occaſioned by 
« the emperor was added the ill turn of affairs in Bri- 


Suetonius relates this 


« tain, where two principal cities“ were deſtroyed with 
« great ſlaughter both of the Romans and their allies*.” 


It recovered notwichſtanding, and roſe to the higheſt 


eminence ; and we meet with antient coins ſtruck here 
as it ſhould ſeem, having on one fide TAsciA, on 
the other VER; which the very learned antiquary Dr. 
David Powel underſtands to be the Tribute of Verulam : 


_ Taſc, as he informs me, ſignifying in Brittſh Tribute, 


Taſcia, Tribute money, Taſeyd, chief collector of 
Tribute. The coin which I have already engraved 
is inſerted here again. Some will have theſe to have 


been ſtruck here before the coming of the Romans; 


but I cannot agree with them, I always looked upon 
them as tribute money levied yearly on perſons and 
lands by the Romans; for I can hardly think the 


Britans coined money before the Romans came among 


them. TI remember indeed that Czfar * ſays they 
uſed “ copper money or iron rings of a certain 
© weight,” where old copies for annulis ferrets have 
lanceis ferreis, for which the critics read laminis ferreis, 
others anulis +. But to return; not to repeat what I 
obſerved before ; nothing ſo much diſtinguiſhed Ve- 
rulam as its giving birth to Alban, a perſon eminent 


for his ſanctity and ſingular ſteadineſs in the Chriſtian 


faith, who, when Diocleſian laboured by exquiſite 
tortures to extirpate the Chriſtian religion, was the 


firſt who with invincible conſtancy ſuffered death for 


Chriſt in Britain: whence he is ſtyled the Stephen 


and Protomartyr of Britain; and Fortunatus Preſbyter 


lays of him, 
Albanum egregia facunda Britannia profert. 
That fruitful iſland noble Alban bore. 


and Hiericus a French writer { 700 years ago ſings 
thus of the martyr and his executioner, who loſt his 


_ eyes by a miracle: 


Millia penarum Chriſti pro nomine paſſus, 
Luem tandem rapuit capitis ſententia cæſi. 
Sed non lictori ceſſit res tuta ſuperbo, 

* Utque caput ſuncto, occiderunt lumina ſævo. 


A thouſand torments for his lord he bore, | 
And loſt his head when he could bear no more : 


* Verulam & Malden. 
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Such fate the executioner could not find; 
The Saint his head, the wretch his eyes reſign'd. 


To perpetuate his diſgrace and the terror of the 


Chriſtians (as we read in an old account of his mar- 


tyrdom) the people of Verulam had it engraved on 


marble, and fixed in the town wall : but afterwards 
when the blood of the martyrs overcame the cruelty 


of tyrants the Chriſtians erected to his memory a 
church, which Bede * ſays was of admirable work- 
manſhip, and Verulam acquired ſuch a reputation for 
ſanctity that a council was held here A. D. 429 upon 
the revival of the Pelagian hereſy among us by 
Agricola ſon of biſhop Severianus, which had ſo cor- 
rupted the Britiſh churches that they ſent for Ger- 


manus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of 


Troyes from France; who by their confutation of the 
hereſy made themſelves reſpectable to the Britans ; 
particularly Germanus, who has many churches de- 
dicated to him throughout the iſland, and near the 
walls of this ruined city remains a chapel called after 
his name (though now put to prophane uſes), on the 
ſpot where he preached the word of God, as the an- 
tient records of St. Alban's teſtify. He (as Con- 
ſtantius his contemporary relates ) cauſed the tomb of 
St. Alban to be opened ** and depoſited in it ſome 


/. German's i 
chapel . 


e reliques of Saints, that thoſe whom one heaven re- 


« ceived one tomb might contain,” which I mention 
to ſhew the manners of that age. Verulam came not 
long after into the hands of the Saxons; but after a 
long and cloſe fiege was retaken by Uther the Britan, 
ſurnamed from his ſerpent-like ſubtilty Pendragon, 


Upon his death it fell into their hands again. We 


may collect from the following paſſage of Gildas * 


that the Saxons held it in his time. © God has 
* lighted up for us the bright lamps of Saints, the 


places of whoſe burial and paſſion, if they were 


* not taken from our countrymen by the lamentable 


force of barbarians for our many crimes, would in- 


« ſpire the beholders with no ſmall ardor of divine 


* love, I mean St. Alban at Verolam, &c.” This 


place being thus ruined by theſe wars, Offa, the pow- 


erful king of Mercia, founded over againſt it about 
795 in a place called Holmbur/t a ſpacious monaſtery 
in honour of St. Alban, or, according to the words 
of the charter“, © of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and St. 


Helmhurfl, 


Alban the martyr, whoſe remains were diſcovered _ 


e by the divine favour as an earneſt both of the pre- 
* ſent proſperity and future bleſſedneſs;“ and pre- 
ſently aroſe a town called from him S/. Alban's, Offa 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors kings of England aſſigned 
it ample revenues, and obtained as ample privileges 


St. Aibans, 


from the popes ; which I ſhall here ſubjoin from our 


Florilegus® ro ſhew the profuſe liberality of theſe 
princes to the church. © The potent king Offa, 
* ſays he, gave to the protomartyr Alban his royal 
* vill about twenty miles from Verolam called 


\ 
Une ſlaro d, and other lands round about, as the 


« king's grant kept in the aforeſaid church now 
* ſets forth, which church is diſtinguiſhed by 
© ſuch conſiderable immunities as to be diſcharged 


from the Apoſtolic cuſtom and tax called Romeſcot ||, 


« from which neither king, archbiſhop, biſhop, abbot, 


* prior, nor any one elſe in the kingdom is exempred. 


The abbot, or the monk acting as archdeacon of 


In the life of St. German. 
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CATTIEUCHLANI. 
« the monaſtery appointed under him, has epiſcopal the following poetical panegyrical hexaſt ic om it by 
© authority over all the clergy and laity of its eſtates; Alexander Necham, who was born there 400 years 


& ſo that they are ſubje& to no archbiſhop, biſhop) 
& or legate, but to the Pope alone. It is alſo to be 
ce obſerved that the magnificent monarch Offa at the 
« time when he granted the revenue called Romſcot 
ce to St. Peter's vicar at Rome from his kingdom ob- 
&« tained of the pope licence for the church of St. 


“ Alban the protomartyr of England to collect and | 


apply to its own uſe the ſaid revenue throughout 
&« Hertfordſhire wherein the ſaid church ſtands. 
« Thence as the church has its royalties from the 
„King, ſo the abbot for the time being has the epiſ- 
&© copal ornaments.” Pope Adrian IV. who was born 
in this neighbourhood indulged the abbots of this 
houſe with this privilege, that (as the Bull ſets 
forth) © as St. Alban is allowed to be the proto- 


„ martyr of the Engliſh, ſo the abbot of his mo- 


e naſtery ſhould at all times hold the firſt rank among 
« the abbots of England.” Nor did the abbots ſpare 
for ought that could be of uſe or ornament to this 


place; when they filled up with earth a great pool 


which lay under Verulam. A ſtreet in this town ſtill 
retains the name of Fiſhpook Some anchors found 
near it in my time led ſome perſons on the authority 
of a corrupted paſſage in Gildas to imagine the courſe 
of the Thames once lay this way. But of this pool 
or pond take this account from an antient hiſtorian © : 


„ Abbat Alfric bought at great expence the great : 
c and deep pool called Fiſhpole ſo near and hurtfull 


© to the church. The fiſhery was the king's, and 


« his ſervants and fiſhermen were troubleſome to the 


e monaſtery and a burden to the monks. He drained 


off the water and laid it dry.” 


If I ſhould relate what common report ſays of the 


many Roman coins, ſtatues of gold and ſilver, veſſels, 


- marble pillars, cornices, and wonderful monuments 


of antient art dug up here I ſhould ſcarce be be- 


lieved. I will, however, inſert a ſhort account of 


this matter on the credit of an antient hiſtorian “. 
* Abbot Ealred in the teign of Edgar digging among 


ce the old vaults at Verulam, demoliſhed them all, 
« ſtopped up the ways with ſubterraneous arched 
c channels, ſome of them under that water which 
&« antiently ſurrounded the greateſt part of the city. 
« "Theſe he deſtroyed and filled up, as they were the 
« harbours of thieves and whores. He levelled the 
« city ditches and certain caverns which ſerved as re- 
«© treats for villains. But all the whole tiles and ſtones 
* which he found fit for building he laid by. They 
« diſcovered by the bank certain oaken planks 
4 faſtened with nails and pitched over as ſhips, alſo 
« ſhip-tackle, ſuch as anchors half conſumed with 
* ruſt, and fir oars.“ „„ 
A little further he ſays e, © His ſucceſſor Eadmer 
c purſued Eldred's work, and in the middle of the 
&« city his labourers dug up old foundations of a 
« palace, and in the hollow of the wall like a ſmall 
« cloſet they found books done up in oak boards and 
« ſilken bandages, one of which contained the life of 
« St. Alban in Britiſh, the reſt certain rites of hea- 
« theniſm. Going deeper they found old flabs of 
« ſtone, tiles, and pillars; alſo pitchers and veſſels 
of eathen ware neatly worked, alſo ſome of glaſs 
** containing the aſhes of the dead, &c. With theſe 
«© remains of Verulam Eadmer built the new mo- 
&© naſtery of St. Alban's.” So much for the anti- 
quity and dignity of Verulam. Give me leave to add 
Math. Par. vitz abbat. p. 40. EE 


ago: 


Urbs inſignis erat Verolamia, plus operoſce 
Arti, nature debuit illa minus: 
Pendragon Arthuri patris bac obſeſſa laborem 
Septennem ſprevit cive ſuperba ſuo. 
Hic eft martyrii roſeo decoratus honore 
Albanus, civis, inclyta Roma, tuus. 
To antient Verolam that famous town, 
Much kindneſs Art, little has Nature ſhown, 
Pendragon, Arthur's father's, utmoſt power, 
Her haughty ſons did ſeven long years endure, 
Here holy Alban, citizen of Rome, 
Receiv'd the crimſon crown of Martyrdom; 
and elſewhere, 
Hic locus atatis noſtræ primordia novit, 
Annos felices, lætitiæque dies; | 
Hic locus ingenuus pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, & noſire laudis origo fuit. 
Hic locus inſignis, magnoſque creavit alumnos, 
Felix eximio martyre, gente, ſitu: 
Militat hic Chriſto, nocteque dieque labori 
Invigilat ſancto religioſa cohors. 
Of my firſt breath a witneſs was this place, 
My happieſt years, wy chearfulleſt of days : 
In knowlege here my opening mind increaſt, 
And hence I drew of fame my earlieſt taſte; 
Renowned ſpot ! and bleſt with famous ſons , 
| She boaſts the Protomartyr's ſacred bones. 
Thy holy bands to Chriſtian ſervice train'd 
Each day and night the ſacred works maintain'd, 
The ſeite of Verulam being now corn fields, St. Al. 


ban's, which roſe out of its ruins, is a flouriſhing, large, 


handſome town. The abbey-church remains, remark- 
able for its fize, beauty, and antiquity. After the 


monks were turned out, the townſpeople gave H. 400. 


to ſave it from being pulled down, and made it a 


Pariſh church. It has a moſt beautiful, braſs font, in 


which the children of the kings of Scotland uſed to 
be baptiſed. Sir Richard Lee, maſter of the ordnance, 


placed it here as part of the ſpoils of Scotland, with 


this vain inſcription: — | 
CUM LATHIA OPPIDUM AUD SCOTO0S 
NON INCELEBRE ET EDINBURGUS PR!MA- 
RIA APUD EOS CIVITAS INCENDIO CON- 
FLAGRARENT, RICARDUS LEUS EQUES AU- 


RATUS ME FLAMMIS EREPTUM AD ANG- 


LOS PERDUXIT. Hujus EGO TANTI BE. 
NEFICIH MEMOR, NON NISI REGUM LIBEROS 
LAVARE SOLITUS, NUNC MEAM OPERAM 
ETIAM INFIMIS ANGLORUMLIBENTER CON- 
DIXI. LEUS VICTOR SIC VOLUIT. VALE. 
ANNO DOMINI MDXLIIL ET ANNO REGNI 


 HENRICI OCTAVI XXXVI. 


ij. e. When Leith, a principal town, and Edinburgh, 


the capital of Scotland, were on fire, Sir Richard Lern 


knight of the garter, reſcued me from the flames, and 
brought me to England. Not forgetfull of this 


favour, I who was accuſtomed to baptize only the 


children of kings, now ſubmit to do the ſame office 
for thoſe of the pooreſt perſons. So has victorious 
Lee ordained. Farewell. A. P. 1343. 36 H. VIII. 


To return: as antiquity conſecrated this ſpot to fe. 
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almoſt ſpent under the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
was torn in pieces with civil war, here in the town 
itſelf were fought two battles between the chiefs of 
both parties with various ſucceſs. Firſt Richard 
duke of York gave the Lancaſtrians a heavy blow 
here, took king Henry VI, priſoner, and flew many 
perſons of rank. Four years after the Lancaſtrians 


under queen Margaret routed the Yorks, and 
reſcued the king. 


Without this town (not to mention the fortification 
commonly called Oifter-hills, which I ſuppoſe was 
the camp of Oſtorius the proprætor) the abbots pi- 
ouſly erected a ſmall nunnery at Spell, the hoſpital 


of St. Julian for lepers, and for diſeaſed women another 
called St. Mary de Pre, near which they had a fine 


manor called Goramberi, where Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the Great Seal of England, built a houſe 
worthy himſelf, Near this lies Redborn, i. e. the 
Red brock, though the water that runs by it* is no 
redder chan the Red ſea, The place was antiently 
famous for the diſcovery of the reliques of the martyr 


Amphibalus, who inſtructed St. Alban in the Chriſtian 


faith, for which he ſuffered under Diocleſian. It is 
nov remarkable for its ſituation on the military high 
way called Watling flreet, and for a brook in its neigh- 


bouthood named Menmer *, which the common peo- 


ple believe never ſwells or riſes without preſaging 
ſcarcity or ſome misfortune. 


by Antoninus; though the diſtance is againſt it. For 


as Redborn in our language ſignifies Red water, ſo 


does Dur. coh in Britiſh, And certainly the ſituation 


of antient places are beſt conjectured from antient 


inſcriptions roads, etymology and reſemblance of 
names, and the rivers and lakes in their neighbour— 


muſt have been ſituate where that Roman road croſſed 


this water, that is below Flamſted; for there by the 
road ſide ſeven miles from Verulam (inſtead of which 


the number 12 has been introduced by the miſtake 


of tranſcribers) is a conſiderable ſpring, a ſmall ſtream 
from which croſſes the road, and though nameleſs. 


here, is called below St. Alban's Col. The termina- 
tion Briva added to many names of places I think 
ſignifies among the antient Britans and Gauls a bridge 


or paſſage, it being only found in names of places 
near rivers. In this iſland were one or two places 


of the name of Durobrivæ, i. e. if I miſtake not, 


the paſſage of the water. In France Briva Iſuræ, now 
Pontoiſe, where they crofſed the Iſere, as at Briva 


Oderæ, the Oder, and at Samarobrivæ (for that | is 


the true name) the Some, 


A little above on a hill i is Flamſted, which, in hs 


Confeſſor's time, abbot Leofſtan gave to three knights, 
Turnot, Waldef, and 'Turman, on condition they 


William 
the Conqueror took it from them, and gave it to 


Roger de Todeney or Toni, a famous Norman, whoſe 


barony it was, till it paſſed with a daughter to the 
Beauchamps earls of Warwick. 


Hence I went ſouth to Hempſted, a market town 
called Hehan Hempſted when Offa gave it to the 
abbey of St. Alban. It is ſituated among hills on a 


earl of Cornwall died full of honours and years. 


whom he created duke of Cornwall 


Near this we have rea- 
ſon to think was Du RROcoBRIVXÆ, a ſtation mentioned 


though they may not correſpond with the 
numbers of the Itinerary, which are eafily corrupted, 
and the turns of the roads altered. Durocobrive 


paſſes through Berkhamfled. Here the Englifh 
nobles who had formed a deſign to ſhake off the 
Norman yoke by the perſuafion of Fretheric abbor 
of St. Albans met, and the Conqueror, as is related 
in the life of Fretheric h, came to them apprehenſice 
{© leaſt he ſhould looſe ingloriouſly the kingdom he 
e had acquired with ſo much bloodthed. And after 
© much diſputing before archbiſhop Lanfranc, the 
* king for peace ſake ſwore on all the reliques of the 


339 


Berkbamfler. 


church of St. Alban and laying his hand on the 


* holy goſpels, the oath being adminiſtered by abbot 
% Fretheric, that he would inviolably obſerve the 
* good, approved, and antient laws of the realm, 
* which the holy and devout kings of England his 
« predeceſſors and eſpecially king Edward had 
c enacted.“ But he preſently ſtript many of thoſe 
nobles of their eſtates, and gave this town to Robert 


ear] of Moreton and Cornwall \, who is ſaid to have 


fortified a caſtle here with a double ditch and 


rampart, in which Richard king of the Romans and 


His 
iſſue failing, Edward III. conferred this caſtle and 


town on his eldeſt ſon Edward, that warlike prince, 


» Whence it is (till 
the inheritance of the dukes of Cornwell. This 


caſtle is at preſent only a heap of ruins and ſhattered 


walls, on a hill above which fir Edward Cary, 


knight, and keeper of the king's jewels, of the fa- 


mily of Cary in Devonł, built a beautiful and pleaſant 


houſe. In the town itſelf is nothing remarkable ex- 


cept a grammar ſchool founded! by J. Incent dean of 
St, Paul's, who was born here, More to the ſouth is 


Here was a little houſe of Friars Preachers, where the 
unfortunate Richard Il. who baſely loſt his crown and 


life was buried, but ſoon removed to Weſtminſter, and 


honoured with a monument of braſs in lieu of a king- 


dom. Almoſt oppoſite to this is another Langley, which Abbot's Lang- 


King's Langley, formerly a royal manſion, where was Ns“ Lang- 
born and from whence was named Edmund de 
Langley, ſon of Edward III. and duke of Vork. 


belonging to the abbots of St. Alban's was called 92 


Abbot's Langley, where was born Nicholas furnamed 
Breakſpear, afterwards pope by the name of Hadrian 
IV. who firſt inſtructed the people of Norway in the 


IV. 


Chriſtian religion, and checked the ſtruggles of the 


people of Rome for their antient liberty. For him 
alſo the emperor Frederic I. held the ſtirrup as he 
alighted from his horſe. He loſt his liſe by a fly, 
which getting into his mouth choaked him. Lower 
I ſaw the market towns of Watford and Rickmanſworth, 
of which 1 have met with no more antient account 
than that Offa gave them to St. Alban's; as alſo 


Caiſbobury near Watford, where the learned ſir 
Richard Moriſon, embaſſador from Henry VIII. and 


Edward VI. to the greateſt princes, began a houſe, 
which was finiſhed in an . manner by * ſon 
Charles. 

More eaſt the Roman road leads ſtrait Go Lon- 
don to Verulam over Hamp/ted heath through Edge- 
worth and FElleftre near which (laſt) at the ſame 
diſtance that Antoninus places Sol LONIACx, twelve 
miles from London, and nine miles from Verulam, 
are the remains of an antient ſtation, and many ruins 
dug up on the hill now called Brockley bill. When 


the Roman power ceaſed here, and barbariſm crept in 
_ Imall river, which preſently r. runs into another that during the confuſion of the Saxon wars this road was 


* or Vomer. 


f From MMergate, ſometime a ander houſe, now a ſeat of the Ferrers out of the houſe of Groſby. Holland, 
b M, Par. wit. ab. Alb. p 48. 
33 Henry VIII. 
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like others long negleded, till a little before the 
coming of the Normans Leofſtan abbot of St. Alban's 


reſtored it. He, as we read in his life®, cut down 


„the woods which reached from the edge of the 


The Chi rn. © Chiltern to London, particularly by the high road 


Barnet. 


1471. 


Earls of 


Hertford. 


called Watling ſtreet, filled up the ſloughs, made 
« bridges, and levelled the inequalities of the roads.” 
But zoo years ſince, this road was in a manner de- 
ſerted, and another opened by leave from the biſhop 

of London through Highgate and Barnet. This laſt 
place is now grown famous for its market for cattle, 
but more ſo for the battle during the wars of York 
and Lancaſter, when England attempted againſt itſelf 
every crime that ambition and treachery ſuggeſted. 
Here was a furious engagement at G!edeſmore on Eaſter 
day, which continued long uncertain by reaſon of a 
thick fog. At length victory declared for Edward 
IV. by the death of Richard Nevil, earl of Warwick, 
who, being elevated by his good fortune to a pitch of 
inſolence that made him formidable even to kings, 


thus by his death delivered England from the horrors 5 


of a long civil war. 


Hertfordſhire had a ſeries of earls of the houſe of 


Clare, who were more frequently from their prin- 


cipal ſeat at Clare in Suffolk called earls of Clare. 


The firſt I know of was Gilbert, who witneſſes a 
charter of king Stephen by the title of carl of Hert- 


ford", Reger de Core” t. Henry II. is alſo ſtyled 


= M, Par, v. Abb. S. Abb, p. 45+ 
Matth. Weft. p. 312. 


earl of Hertford on Edward de St. Maur or Seymour, 


ba 0.000 3098. oC 210. Y 


earl of Hertford in the Red book of the Exchequer, 
and in like manner his ſucceſſors, of whom in their 


place. But having by inheritance and royal favour 
obtained the earldom of Glouceſter they uſed both 
titles jointly, and had ſummons to parliament by the Gee 
title of carls of Gloceſter and Hertford and Richard Clocefer, 
de Clare who died in 1262 is expreſsly called earl of i Sud 
Gloceſter and Hertford by the monk of N 
when he mentions his epitaph: 


Hic pudor Hippoliti, Paridis gena, ſenſus Ui 
nee pictas, Hedtoris ira jacet. 


which may be thus paraphraſed, 


In whom united every heroe's boaſt, 

That landed hoſtile on the Trojan coaſt, 

Or for his country's ſafety wav'd the ſpear, 

Gloceſter and Hertford's earl lies buried here: 
 Hippolyts' modeſty, and Paris' face, 

Ulyſſes craft, Eneas' pious grace, 

And Hector's zeal his country to defend, 

In Richard earl of Clare theſe lines do blend. 

In the laſt age Henry VIII. conferred the title of 


afterwards duke of Somerſet, who was ſucceeded in 
this earldom by his ſon of the ſame name, a noble- 


man of 1 rank, and a fingular patron of 
literature, 


1 county contains 120 pariſhes. 


0 His brother, digd 1173. Ib. 
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HE county of HertrorD is 28 miles from 


north to ſouth, and about 33 from eaſt to 

welt ; ſo that the circumference amounts to near 130. 
It is divided into three parts for ſeſſions. It contains 
eight hundreds, 135 pariſhes, and 14 market towns. 
Three Roman roads, Watling, Ikening, and Ermine 
ſtreets, paſs through it, on or near which were an- 
tiently four beacons, viz. Amwell, Gravely, Ther- 
field, and St. Peter's ſteeple at St. Alban's. It firſt 
had a ſheriff and eſcheater diſtin from Eſſex 9 Eli- 
zabeth. The air is temperate; the ſoil much im- 


proved by culture and dry ditching. Paſture is the 


leaſt in proportion, and the meadows are cold and mo- 
raſſy, whence the ſaying that thoſe who buy a houſe 
in it pay two years purchaſe for the air*. The 
conſiderable ſtreams are 18 in number, and one or 
two of them rivers : fix other ſtreams, among which 
is the river Thame, owe their riſe to this county, but 
ſoon quit it b. | 

The principallandholdersin this county inDomeſday, 


next to the king, were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of Wincheiter, London, Bayeux, Liſieux, 


Cheſter 3 the abbies of Ely, Weſtminſter, St. Al- 
ban; the nunnery of Chatteris *; the canons of Lon- 
don and Waltham: earls Morton, Alan, Euſtace, 
and Roger: Robert d'Oili, Robert Gernon, Robert 
and Ralph de Todeni, Ralph de Limeſi, Ralph Bar- 


nard, Ralph Fitz Ilger, Hugh de Grentemaiſnel, 
Hugh de Beauchamp, William d'Ow, William de 


Odburguile, Walter Flandrenſis, Eudo Dapifer, Ed- 
ward Saliſbury, Geofrey de Mannevile, Geofrey de 
Beck, Goiſbert de Belvaco, Peter de Valongies, 
Hardwin de Eſcalers, &c. 


Mr. Salmon 4 will not allow lady Roiſia the honour 


of founding Roy/ton, but thinks the town prior to 
the croſs, and that it owes its flouriſhing ſtate to the 
deſerting the Ermine ſtreet, which led through Bark- 


way, and making the preſent poſt road. It was almoſt 


deſtroyed by fire t. Henry IV. 32 Henry VIII. a 
ſtatute paſſed for reducing it into one new pariſh ', 
The priory of black canons founded by Euſtace de 


Mere and his nephew Ralph de Rocheſter t. Henry | 
Il. was valued at C. 89. per annum. A monument of 
a knight in ſtone in the church may belong to one 
of theſe. Here was alſo a free chapel or hoſpital as 


old as Henry III. valued at £.6.f A cave or ſou- 
terain diſcovered 1742 in putting down a poſt in the 
market place, was dignitied by Dr. Stukeley with the 
name of Lady Roiſia's oratory, to which the retired, 
and was buried 1167, and he even found her ſcull : 
while Mr. Parkins contended for its having this 
Ceſtination for a hermitage long before her time, and 
that ſhe was buried at her priory of Chickſand, as 
Fuller, Worth. p. 11. 
r . 
3 * She was daughter of Aubrey de Vere, and 
| We have copied his inſide jection Pl. XVII. fig. 1. 


Chauncey's Hertfordſh. p-. 87. 160. 


e Norden. Salmon Hiſt, of Hertfordſhire, 1 —6. 
© Tan. 185. | 

widow ot Geoirey Magnaville earl of Eſſex, 
! Salim. 349. 


48 


Dugdale ſays?, The controverſy was carried on with 
warmth in two pamphlets on each fide, and the Dr. 
engraved the rude figures carved on the chalk in it h; 


as he did two plates of what he called a Britiſh 


gymnaſium on the fide of a hill juſt without the town; 
certain rectangular balks or furrows ſtill remaining 
on the right hand of the road. Mr. Nickolls ſhewed 


the Society of Antiquaries 1744 a draught of a 
Roman camp, a quarter of a mile from Royſton 


on the road to Baldock. The Royſton crow is a bird 
of paſſage in England coming in the beginning of 
winter, and leaving us with the woodcocks; and is 
the only crow of Shetland, The head, underſide of 


the neck, and wings are black, gloſſed over with a 


fine blue; the breaſt, belly, and back pale aſh : 


the bottom of the toes broad and flat to enable them 
to walk on marſhy grounds. They breed in Sweden, 


the ſouth parts of Germany, and on the Danube i. 


The family of Berners was lately ſeated at Much 
Hadham *, | V ICIS 
At Therfield, on a hill weſt of the church, ſtood one 
of the four beacons of this county within a mile of 
the Ikening-ſtreet!'. Here was till lately, as at Braugh- 
ing, a ſet of kitchen furniture lent to the poor at 
weddings}. 5 | Te Ee Ft 
Nucelles in Barkway pariſh (which has an inn or 


two on the Ermine-ſtreet) was the manor of the 


Magnavilles, of Eudo Dapifer, and of Euſtace de la 
Mere; whoſe relation Robert de Roveceſter before- 


mentioned had an heireſs married to Robert d'Eſcalers 
or Scales. It is now the eſtate of Mr. Jennings. In 


Rockley wood is a high mount within a moat, ſuppoſed 
the ſcite of the manor. | 


dle, and a brats image of Mars, whoſe figure was alſo 


tions on two of them: 


MARTI 
IOVIALL 
TI CLAVDIVS. PRIMYVS 
ATTIHI. LIBER 
„ 
D. MARTI. ALATOR. 
DVM. CENSORINVS 
GEMELLI FIL. 
V. S. L. M. 


and on the 6th and 5th the figure of Vulcan m. 
Mr. Ward refers the word Alatorum to the Caſtra 
Alata of Ptolemy, or Edinburgh, and ſuppoſes the 
plates ornaments of a ſhrine of Mars about the reign 


In a chalk pit in this wood 
were found 1743 ſeven thin plates, with a braſs han- 


inſcribed on five of the plates; with theſe twa inſcrip- 


Much Had- 


ham. 


Therſeld,” 


Braughing. 


Nucelles. | 
Barkway. 


of Diocleſian. Near Barkway is Barley, that imparted Barley, 


ſurname to the antient and well-allied family of the 
6 Cetrix. 
e lb. 189. 


i Pennant's Zoology I 169. 8 vo. I. 191. 4to. | 
= Ward, Phil, Tranſ. N“ p. 343. 476. 


Barleys; 
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Anſty. 


Rhee r. 


Aſhwell. 


Henxworth. 


Offeley. 


Hemon.. - 
Ravenſbo- 


rotigh cafiles 


who reſided and died here. 


CATTIEUCHLANL 


Barleys; and on this fide on the Roman road is 
Aneſtie, which was not long fince the inheritance of 
the houſe of York, and in older times the caſtle there 
was a neſt of rebels; wherefore Nicholas de Anſtie, 
lord thereof, was expreſsly commanded by Henry 
III. to demoliſh ſo much of it as they had raiſed ſince 


the barons' wars againſt his father king John: but. 
now time hath wholly razed it all“. 


Euſtace, earl of 
Bologne, built this caſtle, whoſe keep remains, and an 
outwork to the ſame, made in the reign of king John. 
The church was built of the ruins by Richard de 
Anſty t. Henry III. 

The river Rhee riſes from many very cold ſprings 
in a rock overhung with aſh trees. Half a mile from 


this ſpot is an earthwork, rather of a theatrical form, 
conſiſting wholly of an agger, though Roman coins 


have been found. Stukeley 4 thinks it is a ſquare 
area of about 12 acres ſingle trenched called Ar- 


bury banks; and Roman coins have been found about 
it ſince Mr. Camden's time. 


But Mr. Salmon ſup- 
poſes them hid by the Britans, who might * made 


this fortification againſt the Saxons. 


Aſtnevell was a market town in Domeſday; and at 
Weſtby in this pariſh is part of a moated manſion *, 
Between Calcot and Henxworth were found 1720 
many urns with bones and aſhes, ſeveral ſkeletons 
lying to the ſouth-eaſt, ſome pateræ with names, 
lacrymatories, fibulæ, beads, &c.* 

Mr. Le Neve and Mr. Degge ſhewed the Soclety 


of Antiquaries, 1724, three pateræ, two patel|e of 
ſmall urn of different co- 


red earth, an ampulla, a 
lours, a glaſs lachrymatory, the handle and neck of a 
glaſs ſimpulum, ſtone handle of a ſword, braſs fi- 
bula, ſundry ſmall green glaſs beads, and a Daniſh 


or Dutch braſs coin found in Henxworth pariſh near 
Aſhwell near the Ikening ſtreet *, 


Offley adjoining receives its name from king Offa, 
At Highdowns in a 
wood are barrows and dikes, perhaps Britiſh au. 

At Hexton is Ravenſhorough caſtle, an oval fortifi- 


cation of above 16 acres encompaſſed by a vallum and 
ſteep hill inacceſſible to an army except on the point 
of entrance which is by a gradual aſcent of a quarter 
of a mile. 
_ MaG610viniuM at Salndy, and SalL ENR at Elftree, 
It is very large, lies about ſix or ſeven furlongs 


Here Salmon * places Du ROcoBh RIVA 
3 


S. S. W. of Hexton church on the weſt fide of a deep 


valley continued from the chnrch two or three miles 


up the hill ſouthwards in which is a brook. From this 


bottom you aſcend a very ſteep hill till you come to 
ploughed lands riſing pretty ſteep weſtward for three 
or four hundred yards till you come to the eaſt ſide of 
the rampart which is there but low, and if it had a 
ditch that is in great meaſure filled np by the plow _ 
Within the rampart the 
On the 

| brow of the hill hanging over a deep valley on either 
hand is a ſtrong vallum, and without that a ditch, the 


which runs cloſe to it. 
ground till riſes, but the farther weſt leſs. 


ſoil caſt outwards towards the vale. Here was an en- 


trance from the land weſtward, which at half a mile 
diſtance is higher than the camp, and hinders any fur- 
ther view that way. This entrance is over an iſthmus 


between the two vales, which is there ſtrengthened 
with two other ditches betwixt it and the north vale, 


about two hundred yards; then turn eaſt, and 90 
down to the rivulet. The vales are fo wide as 1, 
be ploughed at bottom; the ſides ſo ſteep as to make 
an angle of 60 or 70 with the horizon, and are I 
100 feet perpendicular. The vallum on three ſide 

follows the edge of this precipice, being rounded 4 
at the ſouth · weſt and north-weſt corner, but more at 
the former: the other two angles are Wunne. North 
of this camp lies Hexton; a little eaſt of which and 
near the Iknield ſtreet are two large tumuli. Abour 
half a mile weſt of Lillyho where the road from Lu. 
ton to Bedford croſſes the Iknield this laſt is obliquely 
interſeted by three ridges having two ditches be- 
tween them, ending northward in the next corn ſield, 
running ſouth up an hill very ſtrait for a quarter of a 
mile called Grays or Graham dykes. Q. whether this 
was a road, or for what other uſe: the ridges are very 


ſteep. Near Ravenſborough on another riſing ground is 


a ſmall artificial hill called Wayting hill, under which 
bones have been found, which may be Danith, when 


that people poſſeſſed the camp in their wars with the 
Saxons. Between this place and Luton and Leagrave 


are ſeveral long barrows together, and coins have been 
found among them and near the hill 7. A piece of 

ground near the camp 1s ſtill called Daneſurlong *, 
Dr. Stukeley * deſcribes this camp as ſquare, double 
ditched, and very ſtrong, landlocked by hills on 

every fide but the north-eaſt: under it a very fine ſpring, 


Which runs down to Hexton, where it meets another 


remarkably fine and ſtrong called St. Faith's well . 
Baldock owes its origin to the knights templars, to 
whom Gilbert earl of Pembroke gave it t. Stephen. 
They founded an hoſpital for lepers here b. It is 
now a conſiderable market town ©; as is alſo Hitchen, 


where was a houſe of Carmelites founded by Edward 


II. about 1316, valued at J. 4. per ann.“ now the 
ſeat of John Radcliffe, eſq. and a ſmall nunnery called 


New Bigging near the church, valued at C. 13. 168. now 
In the Sun inn yard is a chalybeat 


the ſchool houſe ©. 
water. In this pariſh was alſo Temple Dinſley, a pre- 
ceptory of Knights Templars, founded t. Stephen, 


and there was once a caſtle®, now probably ſuc- 


ceeded by the manſion-houſe, which was left by the 
ſiſters and coheirs of Benedict Ithel, eſq. to Mr. Har- 
wood, who now enjoys it. 

Wilbury hill in Hitchen pariſh is a camp of about 
ſeven acres, half the vallum defaced ; which Salmon“ 
ſuppoſes an amphitheatre. A ſilver coin of Fauſtina 
was found here, reverſe S.zculi felicitas, Icknield 

way paſſes over this hill, which is a mile or more eaſt 
of Ickleford, and which Stukeley and Salmon ſup- 
Poſe a Britiſh town; but there are little ſigns of it. 


On the eaſt and north ſides it is level with the field, on 


the weſt a bank and ditch not large. On the ſouth are 
ſome ſtrait banks, but ſuch as are in many places 
made by the plough on declining ground. This 1s 
that way pretty ſteep, but there ſeems never to have 
been any intire fortification. They ſay iron and 
pieces of ſwords, &c. have bcen found there. 
Preſton caſtle, the feat of Robert Hinde, eſq; in 


this pariſh, is an old manſion, embattled by the pre: | 


ſent poſſeſſor. On the edge of a hill by the houſe is 
a camp called Mount Garriſon, 
the ſeat of Mr. Brand, and Stagenhoo of Mr. Heyſham; 


From this iſthmus the two vales open either way for and at Pauls Walden, which belonged. to St, Alban's 
LE Holland. o Salm. 292. P Ib, 44+ qa Stuk. I. 74. r galm. Ib. 

* Minute book of the Society of Antiquaries, | © Ib. u Stuk. I. 74. Salm. 157. G. « P. 169= 
lb. 169, 170, | 2 G. . 74» a Salm. 169. b Tanner, 187, ©. Sulmon; 178. 
: Tan. 189, © Ib, 187. *Þ. 184. 8 Salmon, 166, . 100. 


abbey, 


Preſton © 


Near it is the Hao, | 


Baldock, 


Licbworth, ; 


0 renage. 4 


Hitchen, 


Temple 
Denſlex. 


Wilburyh 


* 
aul's WA 


den. 
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abbey, is a manſion belonging to Mr. Bowes in right of 
his wife lady Strathmore on the death of her mother. 

At Great Wimondley, or Wimley, behind the church 
is the ſite of a caſtle. William Allington baron Killard 
was created 35 Charles II. baron Allington of Wi— 


mondley which title expired with his ſon Giles. 


The eſtate was ſold in chancery to the widow of 
James Hambleton, and after bought again by 
the Allingtons i. At Little Wimley adjoining was 
an hoſpital or ſmall priory of Black monks, found- 
ed by Richard Argenton t. Henry III. valued 
at C. 30. per annum , the ſite moated, and the 
lands compact, granted to James Needham ſurveyor 
of the woods to Henry VIII.! One of this family was 
falconer to Richard III. an original picture of whom 
on board, which had been long in this houſe, was 
lately purchaſed by Mrs. Lane of Gravely. It 1s 
very like his other portraits, greyheaded, with a ſquare 
cap, ſour countenance, one ſhoulder conſiderably 
higher than the other. It was exhibited at the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries 1770. The eſtate was fold by 


the late 'Thomas Brown, eſq; Garter King at Arms, | 


who marricd a coheireſs of the Needhams, to Mr. 
Vanderplank, whoſe daughter, widow of Mr. Joddrell, 
{till holds it. Moſt of the houſe is pulled down, the 
reſt ſerves for a farm. 8 | 
At Melꝛoyn, a neat village in a valley, is a chalybeat 
ſpring at the corner of the rector's garden. Dr. 
Young, the author of the celebrated Night Thoughts 
and other pieces, was rector, and buried here 1765. 
Knebzworth has long been and is now in the family 
of the Lyttons. 5 . 
Stevenage, written in old records Stigenhaght, may 


have taken that name from the ſix hills on the high 


way, which, for whatever purpoſe erected or by what- 
ever pcople, were remarkable enough to give or change 
the name of the village n. Dr. Ducarel and others 


Sept. 30, 1741, opened one of them, which was 14 


feet over, and 15 deep to the ſurface of the ground, 


but found only wood and a piece of iron; the ſub- 


| ſtance gravel and fineclay. An old man in the town 
remembers opening the fourth, and finding nothing. 
The memory of the Danes ſeems to be retained in 
the names of ſeveral places in this county. Daco- 
rum hundred is in Domeſday called Danais: there are 
ſeveral Danes ends in the county, and the Danes re- 
| ceived ſeveral defeats on the adjoining edge of 
Buckingham and Bedfordſhires. | 8 
The Lea riſes in Leag rave marſh in Bedfordſhire be- 
yond Luton, through which it runs to Whethamftead, 
a pleaſant village on high ground, which gave birth to 
John Whethamſted, twice abbot of St. Alban's, 
whoſe abbey {till bears ample marks of his taſte and 
liberality. He who decorated the tombs of others 
there lies himſelf under a plain altar tomb, on the ca- 
nopy of which moſt elegantly adorned within is in- 
ſcribed his motto, Valles abundubunt, with his arms, 


both which are in Luton chancel. His family name 


was Boſtok. He was educated at Glouceſter hall, Ox- 
ford, was prior of Tinmuth, elected abbot here 1420, 


reſigned 1440 on ſome diſagreement with the convent, | 


but on the death of Stoke was re- elected 1 451 and died 
1464. He expended not leſs than C. 6000. on his ab- 
bey. He was a great writer, and beſides extracts from 


his regiſter printed by Hearne, Oxford, 1732, in two. 


i Ib, 188. 
Tan. B. B. 440, 
P G. Salm. — 


* Tan. 1 87. 


4 G. Salm. 21 1. 


* Sax, Necmtpond. Bed. W. 41 Sax. Chron. 41. peohorxpOD. Ib. 103. 
* P. 132. not 26 as Mr, Camden. | 


v Sax. Chron, 103. 


in the noble park. 


Salm. 189. 


volumes 8 vo. compiled 30 volumes of miſcellaneous 
matter, records, hiſtory of his own life and times; 
five of theſe he called Granarium, a kind of common 
place n. At Whethamſtead the barons aſſembled 
1311 againſt Edward II. and his favourite Gaveſton e. 

Brockett hall came by marriage from the Brockets 
to the Reads, baronets, and from them in like manner 
to the Winningtons e, baronets, as did Woodball from 
the Botelers to the Shalcroſs's and Hutchinſons d. It 
has been rebuilt by lord Melborn, whoſe father fir 
Mathew Lamb, bart. purchaſed it. Its extenſive park 
is ſurrounded by a brick wall. 

Cox, biſhop of Ely, conveyed Hatfield to the crown 
t. Elizabeth. James I. in his fourth year exchanged 
it for Theobalds with fir Robert Cecil, who was cre- 
ated earl of Salisbury, and built the magnificent houſe 
1611, Though it does not come up to the magni- 
ficence of the noblemens' houſes erected in the pre- 
ceding reigns, it preſents an appearance, and contains 


Brockett hall, | 


Woodhall. 


Hatfield. 


a collection of antient portraits worthy a better fate | 


than bath experienced by being deſerted by their lord, 
The preſent earl is repairing the houſe in the original 


taſte with improvements in- all the ſplendor of 
the antient Cecils. It is built of brick in form of a 
half H. The ſouth front has two wings with 
doors of the old Doric, with ſquare turrets at the 
corners. The centre conſiſts of a Doric colonnade 


ſupporting a gallery and ſuite of rooms: the portal 


formed of the three ſeveral Grecian orders one over 


the other. In the chapel eaſt window are 12 good 


compartments of ſcripture hiſtory. In the hall and 


apartments a ſeries of family portraits from the 


fourder to the preſent earl; a finiſhed whole length 
by Vandyck of Charles I. in the dreſs in which he 


went into Spain; two portraits of queen Elizabeth 
(one in a robe of eyes and ears, a rainbow over her 
head), two of Mary queen of Scots who was confined 


here (one whole length genuine 1578 engraved); and 


a ſmall finiſhed painting of a malking on the Surrey 
Some traces of the banks round 


fide of the Thames, 
the epiſcopal palace may be ſeen near the houſe 


the Salisbury family is a handſome monument of 


In the church over the yault of 


Florentine ſculpture for the firſt earl in his treaſurer's 
robes, lying on a table ſupported by the four car- 


dinal vertues, and a ſkeleton below, 
church are buried the Brockets and Butlers. 


The ſynod of Hethfeld 680 is generally ſuppoſed to 


| have been held at Hatfield in Yorkſhire in the do- 
_ minions of Egfrid king of Northumberland, who pre- 


In the ſame 


ſided in it. The reQory is reckoned one of the beſt 
in England r. Biſhop Gibſon mentions a ſeat and 


park of the earl of Angleſea in this pariſh, | 

Hertford * probably derives its name from the Er- 
mine ſtreet, which paſſed through it to Norfolk, q. d. 
Here ford, the army's ford, Whence Dr. Galet, adopt- 


ing the ſenſe of Hrud as red, places here Durocobrivæ, 


Hert 


q. d. Dwr-coch-briv, the ford of the red water, Edward 


built a north ſuburb or caſtle; nor Fan buph; to it 91 3. 
and ſoon after another part of the town on the ſouth fide 
of the Lea. At the ſurvey it had 146 burgeſſesx, and 2 


churches. It had afterwards ſive, beſide that of the pri- 


ory, now reduced totwo. Ralph de Limeſie founded a Be- 


nedictine priory ſubordinate to St. Alban's before 1093, 


valued at C. 72.7 The church was pulled down be- 


n Ib. 190. 
o Salm. 148, 
r Salm. 210. 
| 33 
* Tan. 182. 


fore 


ford. 
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Wire. 


to the earl of Salisbury by grant of James I. 


belonging to its. 


ſion houſe belonging to Mr. Hadſley. 
part of the town was a Franciſcan priory i. 


CATTIEUCHLANI 


fore 1669, and the pariſh united to All Saints. A 
modern brick houſe occupies the ſite of the priory *. 
Here was alſo a houſe of friars ſubje& to Mot- 
tenden in Kent*. The caſtle, in which John King of 
France and David king of Scotland were confined 
together, and the duke of Lancaſter kept court at 


the depoſing of Richard Il. ® was fitted up for a man- 


ſion houſe by the Harringtons or Coopers, to which laſt 
it now belongs. The ſeſnons and market houſe and town 
hall were rebuilt about 20 years ago, the gaol 1778. 
Here is a large handſome brick building forthe younger 
children of Chriſt's hoſpital London built 1683; with 
a handſome ſchovl, and another houſe for girls. 'The 
caſtle and manor while in the crown have been fre- 
quently ſettled on our queens. The manor now belongs 
Queen 
Mary incorporated the town. It ſent members to 
parliament till the reign of Edward III. when they pe- 
titioned to be diſcharged from that privilege on ac- 
count of their inability to pay them, and 21 James J. 
had it reſtored. Here is a grammar ſchool tounded by 
Richard Hall, eſq; of King's Walden e. 
Ware is taken for the gepeonc be Lyxan, or fort on 
the Lea, that the Danes caſt up twenty miles above 


London A.D. 996 which the citizens having in vain at- 

_ tempted to deſtroy, Alfred encamped near it to pro- 
teect the harveſt, and after taking a view of the river, 
and finding where it could be dammed up and the 
ſhips blockaded, he immediately ſet about making 
two forts, and the Danes finding they could not 
draw off their veſſels marched off by land to Quat- 
bridge. The Londoners carried off the beſt of the 


ſhips, and broke up the reſt l. Salmon“? fixes this 


ſcene at Haven end in Standon, and ſouth of it are 


two barrows f, and the fortified ground on the other 


| fide Ermine ſtreet is called Rennęſley: there has been 
a caſtle on the hill ſide next Sacomb. A flood 1408 al- 
moſt drowned theſe parts, ſince and before which there 


was great proviſion made by wayres and fluices for 
the better preſervation of the town and the grounds 


river, and on the north fide a piece of land pointing to 
it called Cauſeway acre, perhaps where the Herming 


ſtreet parts the river. Q. if it anſwers the hollow way 


coming from Wades mill. Near Hertford is a private 
road {trait almoſt to Stevenage pointing towards Ickle- 
ford. Q. if not antient. Sayer de Quincy earl of Win- 
cheſter had this manor by marriage with an heireſs of 


_ Grenteſmenil, and firſt broke the chain on the bridge, 
and laid open the town, which brought trade to it, 
In later times the 
manor came to the Fanſhaws, of whom fir Richard 
tranſlated the Luſiad. His elder brother was created 
lord Fanſhaw of Dromore, and his ſon ſold it to the 
Thomas Byde, eſq; 


and occaſioned i it to be well built. 


Bydes who ſtill inherit it. 
pulled down the old houſe with the long gallery and 
chapel, and rebuilt it in a modern form on the ſlope 


of a hill nearer Hertford. Here was a Benedictine 
Priory, cell to the abbey of Utica in Normandy, found- 


ed by Hugh de Grenteſmenil before 1081, farmed at 
L. 200. per annum t. Edward Ill, ® It is now a man- 
In the north 
In the 
church, which is large and lightſome, is buried Eli- 


zabeth, counteſs of Ulſter, foundreſs of Clare hall, 


7 * 40. Tan. N 1 > Salmon, 34. 
4 Þ, 243. alm. 155. 242. 
b Tan. 187, i Ib, . 5 


m Salm, = 


G. Salm, 246. 


Above Ware is a ford in the 


valued at . 13. per annum. 


a Ron and. 


and ber ſecond husband Roger Damory k. x The 
town ſtands low on a level with the river, bur has a 


marker, and drives a great trade with corn and malt. 


A ſpring in a meadow behind the town calted Chay 
well, augmented by a cut from the Lea, furniſhes the 
New River, which in a courſe of 38 miles, though 
its ſource in a ſtrait line is but 20 miles, ſupplies great 
part of the city of London with water. Sir Hugh 
Middleton firſt projected this uſeful deſign, which 
for the time in which it was formed may vie with the 
aquaedutts of antient Rome. 
had been granted to the city of London 3 and 4 
James I. but they finding it too expenſive, fir Hugh 
aſſiſted by ſeveral other gentlemen brought it to 
Iſlington. For completing the deſign and main- 
taining the river a corporation was erected 1) 
James I. by the name of © The Governor and Com- 


pany of the New River.” It paſſed in two places in a 


wooden trough; that near Iſlington was ſucceeded 


by a bed of earth 1776; and the expence of the 


whole river is eſtimated at half the revenue, notwith. 
ſtanding which the ſhares are exceedingly advan- 
tageous!, The Lea was made navigable t. Henry v. 


but the channel ſo obſtructed that a new one was cut 


t. Elizabeth at the expence of . 80,000. to the 
city ®, and this has been abridged 13 milrs by ano- 
ther new cut about ten years ago, which, however, 
has not yet been found to anſwer. South eaſt of 
Ware in Wotton was Moodball, the venerable manſion 
of the Botelers from Henry I. to the preſent century, 
a quadrangle built of brick on each ſide of a 


brick round towered gateway a gallery 300 feet 


long: one halt was deſtroyed by fire 1772, 
This eſtate was ſold 1775 to fir Thomas Rumbold, 
bart. late governor of Madras, who has built a new 
houſe, It ſtands in a beautiful park, where was 
felled an oak which ſold for C. 43. and another 24 
feet round. In the church are the monuments of the 


Botelers, who being branched from fir Ralph Boteler, 


baron of Wem in Shropſhire, and his wife heir to 
William Pantulphe lord of Wem, were lords of Pulre- 


bach, and enriched much by an heir of fir Richard 


Gobion, and another of Peletot lord of this place .. 


Edward III. Near this is Sacomb the ſeat of the 


Rolts, now of Mr. Caſwall, who married the heireſs. 
In great Mundane or Mundane Furnivall, was at 
Rownea, a Benedictine nunnery, founded t. Henry ll. 
by Conan, duke of Bretagne and earl of Richmond, 
which by 36 Henry VI. was fo declined that they re- 
ſigned it into the hands of their patron John Fray 
lord chief baron of the exchequer, who with the 
king's leave founded a chantry of one prieſt at the 
altar of the pariſh church. At the diflolution the 
lands of the free chapel or hoſpital of Rownea were 
The houle is turned 


into a farm: the hall remains, and in its window A a 


cockatrice in a ton O. The ſite of the chapel may be 


traced behind ®. In the church of Lille Myndane are 
two antient monuments of unknown knights and 
ladies on altar tombs with arms: and in this pariſh is 


a farm called Haultwic from its ſite or antiquity with 
traces of moating behind it; and at Dane end were 


two or three tumuli or buts laid on the ſurface of the 
ground, and levelled 1775. In Wellwood between 


Broombel! ? and Darchworth parifh | is a deep well, 


S. Salm. 29. 44. 
* Norden. G. 
* Salm. 247. 
Tan. 184, Salm. 223, 


4 Sax, Chron. p. 96. 
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and traces of | entrenchments ſuppoſed Daniſh z a 
neighbouring, field being called Danesfield where a 
battle might have been fought between the Danes 
and Saxons, and the ſlain buried under the Stevenage 


hills 4. 


Walkern was. the ſcene of a ridiculous credulity, 


where, but for the ſuperior ſenſe of judge Powel, the 
public juſtice and humanity had been proſtituted to 
execute a Poor old creature as a witch, It would 
have been happy for the nation had this been the 
laſt inſtance of ſach folly. 

Buntingford is a ſmall market town made up of the 
four pariſhes of Widial, Layſton, Abſeden, and 


Throcking, with a brick chapel and an almſhouſe for 


four poor men and four poor women, built 1688 by 
biſhop Ward, who , was educated at the grammar 
ſchool. NMidial was the ſeat of the Scales, now of the 
Goulſtons, and in the manor houſe over the door were 


theſe figures 6/39 explained by Mr. Cope 


to ſignify 1016, but by Mr. Ward. better 1000. 


John Gouljton t. Henry VIII.“ Q. Jobn Gill, and 
the firſt character the oſtrich wing, creſt of Goul- 
ſton*. A north aile of the church built t. Henry 
VIII. has remains of good paintings of New Teſtament 
hiſtory. 


In 1729 two Jabourers digging a e to carry off 


the water in Lemonfield in Meſemill, pariſh near 
Buntingford {truck on two large Roman veſſels of pale 


reddiſh earth, pointed at the bottom, and having 


handles with ſome letters on them, containing only 


dirt and chalk, On the narrow neck of one was 


ſtamped FAM, Pl. XVII. f. 2... Many human 
bodies have been dug up hereabouts. Rounded 
is an acre entrenched; there is another at Campwood, 

Burnt Pelham, one of the three villages of that 
name, ſo called from having been burnt t. Henry 


I. has in the church a monument with a man ſur- 


rounded, by ſymbols of the evangeliſts, and at his 


feet a croſs fleuri and ſcrpents probably a founder or 


old lord u. v 


Stapleford empties itſelf into the Lea between Hertford 
and Ware. The Mimeran or Maram riſes in King's 
Walden, and runs by Welwyn and Tewing into the 


Lea a little ſouth of Hertford *. Benington was a pa- 


lace of the Mercian kings; and Bertulph held a 


council here A. D. 8507. Some of the Benſteds built 
the church, and repreſented the county t. Richard Il. 
and Henry VI. but a daughter fold the eſtate t. 


Henry VII. It now belongs to the Cæſars. It had 
a market now diſuſed. The caſtle hill remains deep 


_  Gitched by the church, in which are two antient 


monuments of knights and ladies z. 


Sl.audon, a market town by Ware, once belonged 
to the Clares, Clarences, Edmund duke of York, 
and fir Ralph Sadler, who took the Scots royal 


ſtandard at Muſtelborough affixed to his tomb 


here. He Was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter 
. Elizabeth, privy counſellor to three princes, and 


the laſt knight banneret of England; a man ſo ad- 
vanced for his great ſervices and ſtayed wildom *: 


4 Chauncey, 


© Ward's Ms; tes to Horſley. Salm. Surv. I. 42 
n * Biſhop Gibſon tho — 


Wübins' Conc, 


Holland. 


Salm. 249. f e 727. 


Vol. I. 


* Rye, or Rhie, from 5 Saxon as in Berks p. 156, and Suey 5. 168. 
r Phil. Tranſ. Ne 630. | | 


ught this worth noticing from Weever. Salm. 2 


Salm. 237, Iogulphos, mak : 


He built the manſion-houſe 1 546, which by his grand- 
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daughter came to lord Aſton baron Forfar; and it 


now belongs to Mr. Plummer, who converted it into 
a hunting houſe for the neighbouring . gentry» 
Brithmer, abbot of Croyland, built here a ſtately 
houſe for his entertainment on his way to London b. 
Tere was a preceptory of knights hoſpitalers t. Ste- 


phen on lands of Richard de Clare; part of which 


remains in a farm-houſe, and a hermitage, cell ro 
Clare, afterwards the ſecular free chapel at Salburn 
in this pariſh . Puckeridge is a hamlet in this and 


Braughin pariſh “; but its market and fair have been 


long diſuſed. 

At Stanſted Abbot, ſo called from having — 
to Waltham abbey, is an almſhouſe for ſix poor 
widows, and a grammar ſchool founded by ſir Edward 
Baeſhe: lord here t. Charles I.. Between this place 
and Hodsdon is The Rye, an antient manor houſe im- 
parked and embattled by Andrew Ogard t. Henry VI. 
now. reduced to a gate ſerving as a workhouſe. 


6 Nobilitas Andreæ Agard cheyalier qui obiit anno 
* Chriſti 1454 die Sancti Kalixti apud Bokenham.” 
He was buried at Wymondham abbey, 88 he 


had made independant of St. Alban's 1447 *, 


De proporcione & menſura manerii de Rye per 
© 16 milliaria de London in Eſſex. Memorandum, the 


« utter _comt at Rye ys 75 ſteppys in length and in 


Stanſted 
Abbot. 


The Rye. 


te brede 60 ſteppys. The hede of the mote is 20 


e ſteppys. Item, from the utter yate to the logge 
« paled and parked yn every ſide ys yn length 360 


ce tayllors yardes. Aula continet in longitudine 34 


«.pedes & in latitudine 24 pedes. Item clauſtri longis 
* tudo continet 17 virgas & dimidium, & latitudo 
e continet 13 virgas. Longitudo unius quadrati princi- 
« palis curiæ ex parte boriali continet 28 virgas. Item 
«© continet 39 virgas in longitudine ex parte orientali 
© manerli. Item dictus Andreas per 8 annos in Anglia 


« exiſtens cuſtodiebat capellam in domo ſua de pres- 
«© hiteris, clericis, & choriſtis, qualiber die 16, cum 4 


cc presbiteris ad expenſas C libr. per annum. Item de- 


« dit eccleſis Wyndham abbey xv capas de panno 


4 auro coloris blodii cum les orfreys cum ſuis armis. 
The river Beane riſing i in Yardley mh divides 


Aſton and Bennington, and paſſing by Watton and 


15 Perquiſicio manerii de Rye conſtabat 11 30 libr. 
“Item granarium, 16 equi, et 30 vaccæ, cum le 
e ſtorehows mercandizarum 2000 marcæ. 


« Item le byldyng de le inner court edificat. cum 


te bry ke, et cameris cum clauſtro cum reparaczantibys 


ad ſummam it m marcarum 8.“ 


It was the ſcene of a plot to ſhoot Charles II. re- 


bold ſuffered. | 

The river Stort riſes from | two _ in a 
pariſhes of Stanſted Montfichet and Henham, e. 
Eſſex, which meet before it reaches Stortford b. 


This town is now much improved, having a good 
market and- inns, particularly one at Hockerill its 


ſuburb in Eſſex. It is built in form of a croſs, in 
the four roads to which were antiently croſſes. The 
navigation of the Stort by act of parliatnent in the pre- 


ſent reign compleated 1769, has given new life to this 


town; and it is further propoſed to unite it by a na - 
vigable canal to the Cam at Cambridge. William de 
Maria biſhop of London preſuming to join with two 


turning from Newmarket, for which its owner Rums 5 


Stort a 
Stortford; 


Hoekerill, 


other prelates to lay the kingdom under interdiet in 


* Salm. 306. 
x Salm. 2. | 


e © Tan, 184, 
eder, p. 86, 87. | 


> Salm. 2, 


4 T -,_ - eballience 


4 Chauncey 223. 


I. 181, ex Ingulpho. It is more likely this council was held at a place of the ſame name in Lincoluſhite, which | 
Was Within the kingdom of Mercia, 


e 196. 
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Waytmoor 
cafiles 


Hunſdon. 


Theobalds. 
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obedience to the pope's command, John demoliſhed 
his caſtle of Waytmore here, but was afterwards fo 
ſhamefully humbled as not only to reſtore his lands 
here but to give him the manor of Stoke by Guilford 
in amends. The biſhops of London have fince en- 
joyed the uſual privileges, and receive among other 
quit-renrs caſtle guard from mary places in the 
county i. The priſon called Biſhop's hole, or the 
ConviR's priſon, which ſerved as a goal to the par ſhes 
under the biſhop's bailiffs, and was laſt uſed by the mon- 
ſter Bonner, is a cellar in the alchonſe below the hill; 
the walls a yard thick. Roman coins, great quantities 


of human bones, and an intire wooden coffin have 


been found in the garden; and they have a tradition 
that a man was burnt here. Some flint aus remain 
on the keep. 

Hunſdon houſe was built by fir John Otdhall t. Ed. 


Henry VIII. built a palace here anno regni 23 k. Eliza- 
beth granted it to Sir Henry Carey, whom ſhe er eated ba- 
ron of Hunſdon, which title was borne by his two ſons 
George and John, his grandſon Henry created by 
james I. viſcount Rochford and by Charles I. earl of 


Dover, and his great grandſon John, who dying 


1677 it paſſed to Robert great grandſon of Edmund 


third ſon of the firſt lord, and from him 1692 to his 


ſecond couſin © Robert, and in 1702 to his couſin 


1765 aged 82. This eſtate was ſold to the Wil- 


| loughbys, Blucks, and Calverts. The houſe much 


redover'? is ſtill moated round l. 

Lord Burghley built his houſe at Theobalds for 
h s younger ſon, meaning it at firſt for a little pile. 
But after he came to entertain the queen, who was 


frequently there a month or fix weeks at a time, 
-and received ſtrangers and ambaſſadors there, he 


was forced to enlarge it rather on her account, and 


to employ the poor, than for any pomp or glory; for 
he ever ſaid it would be too big for the ſmall living he 


could leave his fon. The gardens were perfected moſt 
coſtly, beautifully, and pleaſantly, with a walk two 
miles long a. In the gallery was painted the genealogy 
of the kings of England. From thence you went 
into a garden encompaſſed with a little moat full of 
water large enough for a boat to row between the 
ſhrubs. Here were great variety of trees and plants, 
labyrinths made with much labour, a jet d' eau with 


its baſon of white marble, and columns and pyramids 
of wood, &c. up and down the garden, In the ſum- 
merhouſe, whoſe lower ftory was ſemicircular, were 
the 12 Roman emperors in white marble, and a table 
of touchſtone : 
| leaden ciſterns ſupplied with water by pipes for the 
purpoſe of keeping fiſh or bathing. 


its upper part was ſet round with 


In another room 
for entertainment, joined to the former by a little 


bridge, was an oval table of red marble. Such is 


Hentzner's deſcription of the gardens 1398. He was 
not admitted into the houſe, the family being in Lon- 
don at their lord's funeral. Cecil ſpent at Theobalds 
L. 80. a week. While he was at London he kept 
here 26 or 30 perſons: the weekly charge of his houſe- 


keeping was C. 12. Twenty or thirty poor were daily 


'relieved at his gate, and the vicar of Cheſhunt, 
lr. Neal, his chaplain, gave from him 20s a week to 
the poor there. The weekly charge of ſetting the 
poor at work was C. 10. fo that his weekly expence 


i Salm. 270, * Chauncey, p. 197, 


m Lite of lord Burghley i in Peck's Deſid. Cur. B. I. c. 16—18, _ 
* Walp. Anecd. of Paint. II, 103. 


'S 'Life, Ib, 


r Sara, 10. « Tan, 186, 


| partage among the ſoldiers 1651 4, 
ward IV. at the expence of above C. 700. and 


Mater of the Lea. 
garly Turnford, lately a wathway in the high road 
here. Dr. Stukeley and Mr. Sawyer ſhewed the So- 

ciety of Antiquaries, 1724, coins of Hadrian, Clau— 


the chancel. 

tham a croſs erected by Edward I. in memory of his 
queen Eleanor, whoſe body reſted here, though it is not 
eaſy to account for her progreſs hither from St. Albans 


here when his houſehold was in Lendon was C. 22. 
and the yearly 144. James I. by act of parliament 


4 anno regni had this houſe in exchange for Hatfielq, 


and the room in which he breathed his laſt was re· 
maining within my memory. An inſide view of this 
houſe, probably by Steenwye, with figures of Charles [. 
and his queen, and William and Philip earls of Pem. 
broke and Montgomery from Van Dyck by Polcnberg 
or Baſſan, is at carl Poulet's at Hinton St. George, e. 
Somerſetꝰ. An outſide view copied by Mr. Tyſon from 
a piece of tapeſtry at Houghton is engraved Pl. XVII. 
fig. 3. Pig. 4. in the ſame plate is another view from 
King's ſheet of views to illuſtrate Camden's Britannia. 
The royal pictures were brought from hence by order 
of partiament tor fale? ; and the houſe 63 years from 
the finiſhing thereof taken down to the ground for 


abovementioned and the parlor under it, with a 


_ cloiſter with the Cecil pedigree on the walls, were ſtand. 


ing till about 1765, when George Pre ſcot, eſq; having 
purchaſed rhe whole manor of the late duke of 


Portland, to whoſe anceſtor king William granted it 


as Charles II. had before to General Monk, leaſed out 
the fite for building, and it is now covered with gentle. 
men's houſes,” and the only remains of its antient 


grandeur are a walk of abeles between two walls, a 
_ circular ſummerhouſe, and the traces of the park wall 
Milliam Ferdinand eighth baron, who died in Holland 


nine or ten miles round built by James I. who enlarged 
itr. The curſe of royalty or the inferiority of this houſe 


to the other of the fame family in this county, as Wol- 
thorp in Lincolnſhire, brought on its ruin. In the ſame 
pariſh of Cheſhunt, formerly a market town, and on the Cichun, 
ſame river, was a nunnery founded deldre 1183, 


valued at (. 13. . Here Salmon places Durort- 


run, from anner and the ſuppoſed traces of a camp 


in Kilſmore field: but this is only a ditch on two ſides 
of a ſquare rampart, which tradition ſays was intended 
as a channel for the New river. He tranſlates it 
Q. if not rather at Darnford, vul- 


dins Gothicus, and Conſtantine, found at Cheſhunt. 


In this pariſh was the boundary of the kingdom of 


Mercia from that of the Eaſt Saxons, a bank not now 
remaining, though the lands have been fo ſet out on 
each ſide that the elder brother inherits on one ſide 
and the younger on the other. The manor belonged 


to Alan Rufus and his ſucceſſors earls of Richmond 


and Bretagne, making part-of their honor; and fince 


to the Monſons, of whom it was this year purchaſed 
by Mr. Preſcort. 
Shaw's, was granted to Cardinal Wolſey, who fre- 


Another manor here, now Mr. 


quently reſided at Cheſhunt houſe. In this town 
Richard Cromwell, the abdicated protector, palled 
the laſt years of his life in a very private manner. 
Here he died 1712 in the arms of —— Coe 
then gardener to baron Pengelly, fince church 
clerk, who died bedridden 1770. The church, a 

handſome building, was built t. Henry VI. by 
Nicholas Dixon, rector here 30 years, and buried in 
Here is at the turning down to Wal- 


to London, when the high road from St. Alban's 
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10 Hertford, which alone could lead hither, is but 
very lately opened: yet the ſimilarity of this croſs to 
the reſt is an argument in its favour, 
| Hodſiton, a great thoroughfare on the London 
road, is a chapelry to Þroxborn, and has an old man- 
ſion houſe lately rented by the champion of Eng- 
land. The manor of the Baſe here belonged to the 
Says, Who built a new chapel to Broxborn church, 
Broxborn houſe has been the ſeat of the lords Monſon 
ever ſince Elizabeth. _ 3 | | 
The ruins of Verulam afforded much more to the 
conſideration of the curious in Mr. Camden's time 
than at preſent; yet a harveſt of Roman coins and 
bricks has not been wanting to the lateſt inquirer. 
Mr. Routh, who retired from London and died here 
about 1770, had made a large collection of the former, 
now in the hands of his daughter, Mrs. Affleck, at 
Colcheſter. Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Webſter had 
many more, wich variety of other antiquities found 
here. Some have thought that the name of a colony 
remains in the Coln and Colney ſtreet, and even Coler- 
brook, but quere, if not rather all theſe from the Colne 
river. than that from Colonia. The ſite underwent 
| ſuch a rummage in the times of the early abbots, that 
we mult not expect any inſcriptions, except worked 
into the church among the many Roman bricks em- 
ployed there. The place anſwers exactly to the idea 


-of a Britiſh oppidum. On the ſouth are ſtill wood- 


lands, and Holmhurſt was a foreſt on the north. It is 


of an irregular form, defended on the caſt by a ſingle 


immenſe ditch and bank with a large terrace on the 
inſide of the wall; on the ſouth by a double and 
even a treble bank, on the outermoſt of which ran 
the Foſſe way: on the welt by a ſingle bank; and on 
the north by the river Coln, and Fiſhpool. On the 
eaſt fide are conſiderable remains of the wall, and at 
the north-eaſt corner is a piece three yards and half 
thick, called Gorham black, compoſed of flints with 


layers of brick. The bricks meaſure 12 or 11 by 16, 


17, and 18 inches, and are an inch and half or quar- 
ter thick. They are either of a fine red and cloſe rex- 
ture probably ſunburnt, or red over a black vitriſica- 
tion as if baked in the fire®, Under part of the ſouth 
wall is a kind of ſewer. The field on the caſt fide 
abounding with potſhards may have been the Pomæ— 
rium or Eſquiline. Numbers of bricks with angles as 
for channels, and others ſtriated croſsways, are turned 

vp by the plough within the walls. The urn engraved 
in our plate of urns, fig. 12. was found 1719 a little 
without the walls of Verulam towards the river. It was 
17 inches deep, fix ſcet fourinches in circumference, and 


kept inthe veltry of St. Michael's church there: 12 


lacrymatories like that Pl. XVII. fig. 5. were found ſer 
round it. Another large long urn in form of a jar end- 
ing in a point, Pl. XVII. fig. 6, like one from Count 
Caylus's Collection VI. PL II. 1. copied fig. 7. was found 
at the ſame time and place, but broken to pieces : alſo 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels, paterae; ſome coins and bones in 
the urns. George Scott, eſq. exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries, 1767, a very curious ſmall Roman vaſe 
or two handled cup of very elegaut make of black 
earth, very perfect, found in the ruins of Verolam; 
the ſpot he pointed our in the plan. The following 
night he ſhewed ſome elegant Roman and Etruſcan 


vales ſaid to be found there“; and drawings with an 


Mr. Webſter, Archwol, II. 184. | | 


account of the principal remains of the antient Be- 
nedictine monaſtery at St. Alban's ſhortly intended to 
be taken down. Mr, Kettle, a grocer at St, Alban's, 

had an intaglio on cornelian, with a helmeted head from 
Verulam 1740, We have engraved in Pl. XVII. Fig. 7. 

a knife handle, found 1743 in a field within the walls of 
Verulam, by a poor woman picking up ſtones, and ſold: 
to Mr. Kettle for a pound of ſugar. It was obtained of 
him by a gentleman of Bedfordſhire, under pretence 
of ſhewing it ro queen Caroline, and loſt ; on which 
an adlion was brought for C. 100. which was paid 
with coſts by the party borrowing it; and the han- 
dle is fail to be now ſhewn in à gold box in the 
Pope's cabinet at Rome. It had four equal ſides, and 
on every ſquare two lines of a kind of poetry, ſetting 
forth that it was a deed of gift from an abbot of St. Al- 


ban's, by the Pope's leave, granting liberty and land to 


endow the monaſtery of Croyland in Lincolnſhire, 
Hearne has engraved a curious inſcription on an 
ivory Whip handle found in the abbey ruins, comme- 
morating a donation of four mares, from which the 


monks bred palfreys?. Fig. 9. is a fibula of pure gold, 
weight 20 guineas, found in the grounds of Caleb 


Lomax, eſq. of Park-ſtreet, 1744. Fig. 10. an iron 
croſs found in a garden behind the abbey, wrapt in 
linen, between two large ſquare ſtones which had been 


cemented together by mortar; in one of which had 


been made a cavity ſufficient to bury it in its wrap- 
per. Mr. Willis ſuppoſed it was an hand ordeal, and 
that the deceaſed had been found innocent, and the 
croſs was buried with him in token thereof. When 
it was firſt found the letters II. R. VII. were per- 
fectly legible, but ſoon obliterated by the flaking 
off of the ruſt. It was in the hands of Dr. Stuke- 


ley, who ſuppoſed it a charm to preſerve the de- 


ceaſed from the power of the devil. It might have 


been ſome favourite family croſs buried with its 


Ses, IF 8 

The abbey founded by Offa, as a poor atone- 
ment for the murder of his ſon-in-law Ethelbert 
and uſurpation of his kingdom, was raiſed out of the 


ruins of the old town, whoſe bricks inconteſtibly ap- 


pear plentifully in it, though we ſhould allow that 
many in the newels of ſtairs, &c. were made on pur- 
poſe by the builders. The north ſide of the eaſt end of 
the nave retains the maſly rude pillars of the original 
ſtructure. The tranſepts and tower with the upper half 
of the north aile of the nave are of the Norman ſtyle 
of Henry I. The beautiful weſtern arches of the nave, 
with its ſouth aile, and the reſt of the north aile and the 


weſt porch probably built by abbot Roger“, are of the 


time of Edward l. the choir of Henry III. and the Lady 
chapel, converted into a ſchool, was built by abbot de la 


More in the reign of Edward III. The whole fabric was 


greatly beautified by abbot Whethamſted t. Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. The rich front of the high altar wag 
the work of abbot Wallingford t. Henry VII. His ſuc- 
ceſſor Ramridge, who died 1524, has an elegant light 
chapel and tomb on the north ſide of the altar oppoſite 


to the plainer one of Whethamſted; near which laſt is 
a moſt rich braſs that formerly lay over abbot Ram- 
ridge, half another for abbot Stokes 1462, four mitred 


abbots braſsleſs, and ſeveral others leſs perfect. Hum- 
phry the good duke of Glouceſter, who died 1446 
not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, was buried here 


Ihe larger one of them had the rape of the Sabines enamelled on the bottom: a ſmaller had an iſland, on which was a lizard and 
two fith teimming rovnd it : the ſides adorned with foliage, ſhells, frogs, and a rape} and a written inſcription paſted on it, ſetting | 


torth that it came'from the monaſtery of the Holy Sepulchre at ſeruſalem in the year 


CC - - -, and was given to the abbey by Sir John 


Mandeville, knight ; and thut the other was found by one Selby in a {mall paved vault with a braſs cheſt containing writings dated 
1236 fold to B. Willis. —“ Sir J. Maundeville who was a native ot St. Alban's, a phytician, on returning from his tr avels gave to the high 
altar there a ſort of patera brought front Egypt, now iu the hands of an ingenious antiquary in London.“ Warton's Hiſtory of Englith 


Ann. de Dunſt, p. 836. 


Poeny, I. p. 102. k. 
A. S. min, 
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under a coſtly tomb eredted by Whethamſted. IIis 
corpſe was found in the beginning of this century in 
perfect preſervation embalmed in a kind of pickle 
incloſcd in coffins of lead and wood; but now only the 


| bones and lead are left, and a crucifix painted at the 


feet of the vault. Here is a braſs for Anthony fon 
of Edmund Grey duke of Kent who died 1480. 
Here was buried Robert de Mowbray earl of Nor- 
thumberland beheaded by Rufus“: and the Lady 
chapel was filled with the bodies of the lain in two 
battles fought here, among whom were Edmund duke 
of Somerſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt *, Henry earl 
of Northumberland, fon of Horfpur ®, and John lord 
Clifford ©, whoſe memorials if they ever had any are 
periſhed with them. The large bones of the earl of 
Northumberland were ſuppoſed to be taken np before 
the altar by the preſent ſexton. The ſhrine of St. 
Alban, which flood behind the high altar where the 
ſix holes mark its pillars, was moſt richly adorned 
with gold, filver, and precious ſtones by Offa and 
others. A wretched daubing of this prince is on the 
wall over the arch of the north aile of the choir. 
The font from Leith was embezzled in the civil war. 
At the end of the ſouth tranfept 1 is a curious and very 
antient charnel houſe or chapel, or perhaps part of the 
old eloyſter and door. The rich arches of the cloiſters 
remain againſt the ſouth ſide of the church; but the 
cloiſters, with every remain of the monaſtery, have 
been long fince gone, except the north pate of the 


rirecint now 4 ' gavl., This abbey was valued at 


. 2102, pr annum, and a great part of the ſite 
granted to the mayor and corporation, and the church 


bought by the townſpeople for C. 400. and made a 
rectory; the exempt diſtrict of St. Alban's, which 


owned no ſuperior in ſpirituals but the Pope, is now 
reduced to the more regular and primitive juriſdiction 
bot its dioceſan under an archdeacon, and the living 


ſcarce worth L. 70. per annum. Cardinal Wolſey held 
this abbey in cotmindini eight years l. St. Peter's 


in the north-eaſt end of the town is a handſome. 


church, with a tower ſomewhat like that of the abbey, 
and ſome remains of good painting in the windows. 


St. Michael's church has the monument of the great fir | 
Francis Bacon lord Verulam, erected by his friend and 


ſervant Thomas Meautys. A croſs in memory of que-n 


Eleanor in the centre of the town was taken down 


1720. In St. Stephen's pariſh without the walls was 
Sr. Julian's boſpital for lepers founded by abbot 


Jeffrey t. Henry I.“ St. German's and St. Mary 


Magdalen's chapel adjoining built in the Saxon times 
are now entirely razed, Abbot Warine about 
1190 founded St. Mary Magdalen's hoſpital for 
infirm women, made afterwards a Benedictine nun- 
nery, and ſuppreſſed by Wolſey s. Sopwell nun- 


nery was founded by abbot Geoffrey about 1140, 


valued at £. 40. In its chapel Henry VIII. is ſaid to 
have been married to one of his wives. It was the ſeat 
of the Grimſton family, but is now ruined. At the 
bottom of the hill is Holiwell, a ſeat of earl Spencer. 
Verulam had the honour of giving title of baron, 
and St. Alban's that of viſcount, to the great Bacon 
1620, who died 1626. Richard de Burgh earl of 
Clanricard, was created earl of St. Alban's 1628, 


but the title expired with his ſon Ulric 1659 l. It 


was revived 1660 in the perſon of Henry Jermin 
baron of St. Edmundbury, who was ſucceeded 1683 


2 Weever. 2 Dugd. II. 124. 
4 Salm. 77. 86. © Tan, 183. 
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haouſe is juſt finiſhed not far from the old ſite. 


by his nephew Thomas, Charles II. created his na- 
tural fon Charles Beauclerc baron Heddington and ear] 
of Burford, duke of St. Albans 168 3. He was ſuc. 
ceeded by his ſon and nameſake 1726, and he 1751 
by his ſon George, third and prefent duke, 

Oifter bills are ſuppoſed to take their name from a 
camp of Oſtorius the Roman proprætor. | 
Kingſbury caſile which ſtood on the north fide of Niugſbuy 

the fiſhpool ſhews conſiderable carthworks on the le 
north and eaſt ſide, the latter double trenched, 

It is called Tinker field. 

Gorhambury was granted by Henry VIII. to fi Ni- Gorkaubury, 

cholas Bacon, who was lord keeper t. F lizabeth, 

and here his ſecond ſon ſir Francis built, lived, and 

ſtudied. On his diſgrace he conveyed it to fir Tho- 

mas Meautys, who had been his fecretary, and whoſe 

kinſman and heir ſold it to fir Harbottle Grimſton, 

maſter of the Rolls, whoſe grandſon left it to Wil. 


Oifter lil. 


liam Luckyn his ſiſter's ſon, who took the name of 


 Grimſton. His ſecond ſon William was created 
viſcount Grimſton 1719, and dying 1756, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon James, and he 1773 by his ſon 
Harbottle, third and preſent lord. The houſe taken 
down by its preſent owner, though his grandfather 
preſerved it in its original ſtate, with lord Bacon's 
ſtudy, a venerable long gallery over a cloiſter, out 
of reverence for the founder, contained a good col- 
lection of portraits and buſts of the Bacon family and 
their contemporaries, and of the Grimſtons. A ne 


Redburne ſeems to have taken its name from the Redburne, 
Road bourn, or brook by the fide of the road, which 
was probably made by the Saxon abbots of St. Al. 
ban's as a nearer way k. The church is dedicated to 
St. Amphibalus, and a well retains his name corrupted 
to St. Aﬀable,—if indeed he was any thing more 
than St. Alban's Cloak. Here was a cell to St. Al- 
ban's before 1195!. The brook mentioned by Mr. 
Camden is called Womer, and in Magna Britannia I. 

490, Moborne Mere, q. d. the brook or mere of woe, 
and, like that at N. Tanton, Devon, and that be- 
fore- mentioned in Bedfordſhire, preſages calamity. 
It particularly did ſo in the reign of Edward IV. 
when it burſt out, and run from Feb. 14 to June 
14; from which Norden fancies the neighbouring 
Market flreet hath its name corrupted from Mer- Cale 
q. d. an iſſue or out gate of water, 


The river Verlam (now called the Mare) riſing in Verlam 
the Dunſtable road, runs through Flamfied, contracted. 

perhaps from Ver/amſted, and thence to Redborn. It 
formed the fiſhpool between St. Alban's and Verulam, 

but is at preſent confined in a very ſmall channel, and 
falls into the Colne at Colney ſtreet m. Flamſted Finde. 
came to the crown on the death of Richard carl of 
Warwick at Barnct, and is now private property. 

At Woodchurch or Beechwood in this pariſh Roger de 
Tony founded t. Stephen a Benedictine nunnery, 
valued at J. 30. per annum. The valuable MSS, 
collected by Humphry Lluyd with others are in the 
library here belonging to fir John Sebright. 

Hemſted, Sax. Hean or High Hemſted, called in 2 
Domeſday Henameſteda and Hamelamęſlede, was lately |} 
the greateſt corn market in the county, and had 11 
pair of mills within four miles of it?“. 2 

Berkhamſted or Bergbamſtede, q. d. the fart ifs ed Petar 
Hamfted, is a marker toWN, and was till the civil war a 
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corporation, eſtabliſhed by James I. to which Mr. Cam- 
den as Clarencieux granted arms. The caſtle built by 
carl Moreton was razed for his ſon's rebellion againſt 
William II. Henry II. kept his court in it, and gave 
it to Geofrey Fitzpiers earl of Eſſex. Edmund earl 


of Cornwall had it after Richard king of the Romans, 


King's Lang- 
ley, 0 8 


the great outer moat?. 


and after him Piers Gaveſton, John of Eltham, and 
the Black Prince. From this laſt it came to the 
crown. Richard II. allowed Robert de Vere, duke 
of Ireland, to live in the royal palace here. Queen 
Elizabeth granted it to ſir Edward Carey, who built 
out of its ruins a large houſe beautifully ſituated on 
the hill, but two thirds of it were burnt when lord 
treaſurer Weſton lived in it. John Sayer, eſq; chief 
cook to Charles II. bought and repaired it. It now 
belongs to Mr. Roper. The manor houſe was a nur- 
ſery for James's children Henry and Charles. The 
council fixed here by Spelman under Withred, king 
of Kent, was really held at Burſted near Maiditone. 


The caſtle is fortified with a double moat, the firſt in- 


cloſing four or five acres, the ſecond to the ſouth 


about two, and a high keep to the north falling into 
Here were in the reign of 
John, hoſpitals of poor ſick and lepers dedicated to 
St. John Baptiſt and Evangeliſt and St. Leonard, 

and one of St. James, whoſe well remains 4. In- 


cent's freeſchool ſtill ſubſiſts. Biſhop Ken of Win- 
cheſter was born here 163), and died 1711. 


preachers founded by Roger ſon of Robert Helle, an 
Engliſh baron, ſuppoſed to be Roger Lacy, ſo called 


becauſe he played the devil with the Welſh; a Vallen- 
 fibus ita cognominatus eo quod eaſdem MWallicos regi Angliæ 


is ſuppoſed to have refounded it, it exceeded all the 


rebelles tanquam inferni undique devaſlavit”. By the 


munificence of the four Edwards, of whom the ſecond 


. houſes of this order in England, being valued at 


J. 122. per annum. Mary reſtored it for a prioreſs 


and nuns. It was diffolved by Elizabeth. Mr. 


Houlke t. Charles I. pulled it down . Edmund de 


here. 


a croſs five mullets with a creſcent for difference: 
on the lady, a ſaltire engrailed and a creſcent ; ſingle, 
and the croſs with the mullets impaling the ſaltire. 
They belong to the Verheys, one of whom had the 
_ adjoining manor of Penley. The palace, park, and 
manor were granted by James I. to his ſons Henry and 


Langley was not only born but buried here, with his 
wife Iſabel, under a plain altar tomb with his arms. 
Here is another with a knight and a lady at his right 
hand; aſcribed to Piers Gaveſton, who was buried 
The arms on the tomb and the armour are on 


Charles ſucceſſively, and by the latter to fir Charles 
Monſon. It has frequently changed hands. | 
In this church hangs up a printed proclamation ap- 


pointing two yearly times for bringing perſons afflicted 


with the king's evil to be touched by James II. The 
times are from Allhallows to Chriſtmas and from 
Lady-day to Midſummer *; the parties to bring cer- 


„Salm. 119. 124. 
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luppoſed of the emperor Adrian; the duke of Nortolk's, the arms of 


Over it. 


Mon. Ang. I. 860. Salm. 113. | Tan. 118. 


Q the biſhop of St. Aſaph, afterwards of Lichfield and Coventry, and of Worceſter. 
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tificates that they had never been touched before. 
The deſign of this appointment is that none may pre- 
ſume to approach his Majeſty for fear of infection; 


ſigned William Lloyd *, dated 1683. At bottom is 


a notice to all parſons, vicars and curates, © that the 
feſtival of St. Mathias is to be celebrated (not upon 
the 25th of February as the common almanacks þo/dly 
and erroneouſly fix it), but upon the 24th of February 


for ever, whether it be Leap year or not, as the ka- 


lendar in the liturgy confirmed by the a& of Uni- 
formity appoints and enjoins. Given at Lambeth 
houſe, February 5, A. D. 1683, W. C.“ 

This was a remarkable edit of archbiſhop San- 
crofts, for which his grace afterwards ſtood corrected 


by Dr. Wallis the famous mathematician at Oxford, 


and it is certainly a miſtake according to the old 
verſe of Bede, who ſpeaking de Biſſexto ſays, 


Poſteriore dei celebrantur feſta Mathie. 


At Abbots Langley was lately found a gold coin of 


Claudius: TI. CLAVD, CAESAR AVG. GERM 
TR. P. HIM. Rev. The Cara Pratoria with a ſoldier 


ſtanding in them, and on the cornice of the building 


IMPER. RECEPT. This coin is the more curious 


as it was ſtruck the ſame year with that which we 


have engraved in our plate of Roman coins relating 


to his ſucceſs in Britain. Claudius' acknowledgments 


do the Pretorian cohorts who firſt proclaimed him 
King's Langley takes its name from the houſe which 
Henry III. built near the church, where its ruins re- 
main. It was ſucceeded probably by the houſe of friars 


emperor?, appear on the coins of his five firſt years. 
North-eaſt of Abbot's Langley is a farm till called 
Breakſpere. Nicolas Breakſpere, according to Mr. 


Camden *, was of the antient family of the Break- 


ſperes in Middleſex, but according to M. Paris, ſon 
of Robert de Camera, who turned monk at St. Alban's, 
into which abbey his ſon had not learning enough 
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Abbots 
Langley. 


Nicholas. 
Breakſpere. 


to obtain him admiſſion, but was admitted canon of St. 


Rufus near Avignon in Provence, created Cardinal 
biſhop of Alba 1146, pope 1154; but held the pa- 


pacy only ſive years, being poiſoned 1159 by a Roman 


citizen whoſe ſon he refuſed to conſecrate biſhop *. 
He was a good friend to the abbey of St. Alban's, 


Ireland é. 


for reſtoring the ſenate, and excommunicated William 


king of Sicily d, who invaded his territories becauſe 
he refuſed him his confirmation. The feuds and 


parties which agitated Rome in his time made him 


ſupporting its rights againſt the biſhop of Lincoln b. 
He ſent Henry II. a bull authorizing the Conqueſt of 
He put the city of Rome under interdict 
1155 for inſulting one of his cardinals in their ſtruggles 


confeſs to his friend and countryman John of Sa- 


liſbury whom Henry II. ſent over about Ireland, 


how much happier he was when ſimple monk of St. 


Rufus“, and John himſelf could not help giving him 


a faithful picture of the complaints made againſt the 


a avariceof the court of Rome f. As to the ceremony 
of holding the ſtirrup he required of the emperor 


no more than had been done by the emperor 
Lothario to Innocent II. about 20 years before; 


but he died juſt on the point of excommunicating 


him for after-quarrels. He is ſaid to have accumulated 


Mr. Weſt ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 1736, a grant of lands in Berkhamſted from fir Thomas More, 
Exchequer, Thomas duke of Norfolk, xc. to Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter. More's ſeal was a fine antique head, 


England under a label of two points in a garter, his name written 


- - Tan. 186, 


e Salm. 115. u q. d. ſpring and fall, 


> Vit. Ab. 74. 


Gir. Camb. Hib. expug. II. c. 6, & Diceto inter X Ser. 529. Rap, III. 53. G. 


ſo 


7 Suet. Cl. e. to. Occo. p. 82. 
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Wat food, 
| Caiſhvbury, 


Rick merſ- 


worth. 


GATTIEU@TRI AN 


ſo little for himſelf that he left his mother to the 
church of Canterbury to maintain. He was buried 
at St. Peter's at Rome 8, 

Watford is a market town. Caijhobury houſe came 
by marriage with a granddaughter of Richard Mo- 


riſon to Arthur lord Capel, whoſe ſon Arthur was 


created earl of Efſex by Charles II. and ic has been 
the ſeat of that noble family ever ſince. 
Rickmerſworth is alſo a conſiderable market town, 


It gave birth to fir Thomas White, founder of Glo- 


ceſter hall and St. John's college Oxford. More 
park here belonged to George Neville, archbiſhop of 


York t. Henry VI. and his ſucceſſor Wolſey, who 


built here. Thomas, earl of Offory, eldeſt ſon of rhe 


duke of Ormond, had it, and was ſummoned to par- 


liament 18 Charles II. as lord Bullen of More park. 
The late duke of Monmouth bought it, and built the 


preſent houſe, an admirable piece of brickwork, and 


SULLONIA®s 
Ei 
Brockley 4/7, 


fir William Temple commended the garden as the 
beſt laid out of any he had ſeen. The dutcheſs 
ſold it to Mr. Styles who rebuilt the ſouth front of 
ſtone with a colonnade h. His heir fold it to lord An- 
ſon, and his heirs to the late fir Lawrence Dundas, who 
fitted it up in a moſt elegant taſte, The hall and 
ſtaircaſe were painted by F. Sleter of Venice 1722. 
All our antiquaries agree in placing Sulloniacæ at 
| Brockley hill, where coins, urns, and Roman bricks 


were dug up when Mr. Napier built his houſe, and 


Tittenhanger. 


N. Mimms. 


Gobions. 


in ſeven or eight acres round it*. Norden was 


ſhewn the place where fragments of the ſituation of 


ſome decayed buildings appeared, and Roman coins 


had been taken up, eaſt of Watling-ſtreet i. Burton 


places it at Elleſtree, which in Rymer's Fœd. xv. 225. 
is called Ide! ſtreet, q. d, noble ſtreet, or as Salmon 


Ill. Areet, as the Roman way decayed. Gale k at Shen. 
ley. Salmon makes it the ſame as Ptolemy's Salenæ, 

 Eaampai, and places it at Brockley hill!. 
ſtreet quits Verulam at St. Julian's and paſſes through 
Ellſtree (about two miles from which is the 14th mile 

| ſtone) and retains its name in Colney flreet, Rot 
and Park ſtreet. 


Watling 


Between St. Albans and N. Mimms is T; i, 


an antient and ſtately feat of the abbots of St. Alban's, 
begun by abbot More 1405, and adorned by Whe- 


thamſted; rebuilt by fir Henry Blount the famous 
traveller“; now the ſeat of the Yorks. 


them by Frowick from the Knolles, antient poſſeſſors 
thereof ®, now of the duke of Leedes. 


Here alſo was Gobions, the ſeat of fir Thomas More, 


which on his death was confiſcated, but came again 


g 15 = 7 III. 255 | Biog, Brit. in v. b Salm. 
k P. | 1. P. 60. m Salm. 60. 
n Holland. 


»Worth. p. 18. 


At North 
Mimms was the ſeat of the Coningsbys, deſcend: d io 


Lord So- 
mers, who had an eſtate at Brookmans, and a houſe 
built by fir Andrew Fountain 1682, is buried in this 
church with a handſome monument, a figure of 
_ Juſtice over the marble door of the veſtry, erected by 
his ſiſter, wife to fir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter of the Rolls. 


to his great grandſon and his fon, and ſince by put. 


chaſe to the Sambrooks and Freemans, of which laſt 
it was bought by Mr. Hunter, who has in great mea. 
ſure rebuilt it. 


At Northaw was Nyn, a handſome and facto Nerthay, 
houſe, built by Ambroſe Dudley, whom Elizabeth cre. Nyn lou, 
ated earl of Warwick ; pulled down 1775 by the 

late Mr. Leman, who preferred a modern nouſe on 
higher ground. 

Barnet; from its market called Cheping Barnet, is a Barner, 
chapelry united to Eaſt Barnet, though it has 4 
much better church. lt has a freeſchool founded by 
queen Elizabeth, and fix almſhouſes by Mr. Raven. 
croft 1672. 

The battle between the houſe of York and Lancaſter N 
was fought on Eaſtet day 1471 on a ſpot where the Hat. Bun 
field a St, Alban' s roads meet, called by ſome G1. 
deſmere heath, by others Monteymead plain, which is 
rather more to the north on Enfield chace. Hadley 
church ſeems to have been the chapel erected (where 


the hermitage ſtood) by Edward IV. to pray for the dee H. xyt 
ſouls of the flain, and the date 1494 ſided by a %" 


roſe and wing over the door verifies the conjecture. 
The late Sir Jeremy Sambrook, bart. 1740 erected à 
pillar by the road to commemorate the battle. F uller 
mentions an aluminous medicinal ſpring here . 

The title of earl of Hertford, like that of Bedford, Fob 
ſeems rather taken from the town than the county, ft m 
was firſt conferred ſingly by Henry VIII 1537 on Id. 
ward Seymour, whoſe ſiſter Jane he had married, and 


whom his nephew Edward VI. created duke of So- 
merſet 1546-7, and afterwards beheaded, 


His fon 
Edward was reſtored to the title of earl of Hertford 


1 Elizabeth. He died 1621, and his three ſons dying 
before him, he was ſucceeded by his grandſon 
William, created marquis of Hertford 1640, and 
duke of Somerſet 1659, who died 1660. His third 
ſon Henry had the titie of marquis, but dying in his 


father's life time both the titles devolved on his fon 


Milliam; and on his death without iſſue 1671 to his 


uncle John. On his death without iſſue 1675 the 


title of earl of Hertford reverted to Francis baron of 
Troubridge, grandſon of Francis third grandſon of 
Edward earl of Hertford, and next brother to 


William the ſecond duke of Somerſet. This Francis 
was aſſaſſinated in the Genoeſe 1658, and ſucceeded 


by his brother Charles, and he 1748 by his ſon 4, 
gernon ; who dying without iſſue 1749-50, the title off 
Hertford went to the deſcendants of fir Edward Sey- 
mour, ſecond fon of Edward firſt duke of Somerſet, 
the fourth deſcendent from whom, fir Edward, had by 
his ſecond wife Lœtitia Popham ſix ſons. The eldeſt 


and ſecond Popham and Francis took the name of 


Conway, and the latter's ſon Francis Seymour Conway 
was created earl of Hertford 17 507 which title he at 
preſent enjoys. © 


110. 3 G. Y Hertfordſhire, p n | 
Warton's Life of fir Themas Pope, p. 167. 
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Rare Plants ſound in Hertfordſhire. 


Anemone ranunculoides. Yellow wild Anemone or 
Wind-flower; in woody places and in hedges: 
near [King's Langley. 

Athamanta oreo/elinum. Mountain Stone Parſley ; in 
dry paſtures and meadows : between St. Alban's 
and Stoney Stratford. 


Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; in 
the lime pits on Northaw common plentifully, 
near the park wall between Wekvyn and Temsford 


mills, and in Moorpark near Rickmanſworth, 
Campanula bybrida. 
codded corn-Violet; in the ele 
Verulam. | 
w—n—  rotundifela (8. A variety of the leſſer 
round leaved Bell-flower; in an old * Pt at 
Rickmanſworth. 
Carpinus Betulus, 


about 


Hornbeam or Hardbeam-tree, 


Horſe or Hornbeech-tree ; in woods and ee > 


about Broxburn. 
Ciſtus Helianthemum. 
flower; on the ruins of Verulam, and on the bank 
between Hertford and Amuell, 
Convallaria majalis. 
\ _ Woods and heaths: near Caſhiobury, 
Dipſacus piloſus. Small wild Teaſel; 


in wry | 
places and hedges: at Moor hall, and near 
Motton Wood hall park. 
Digitalis purpurea. F ox-glove ; in ways and hedges 
about Broxburn. | | 
Euphorbia byberna. Knotty-rooted "ROI in corn- 
fields: near Otterspool. 


Gentiana Amorel/a. 
in dry paſtures ; not far from Old Verulam. 
eracleum ſpon: Hum g anguſtifolium. Jagged Cow 
Parſuep; in hedges, meadows and paſtures: 
near 1ring. 
Ilieracium murorum. 
on the walls of St. Alban's abbey church. 
lieracium ſabaudum. Broad-leaved buſhy Hawk- 
weed; in woods and hedges: about VWelioyn. 
—— ſ/abaudumy. A variety of the laſt ; on a 


dry bank at the edge of a wood 1 in a a lane leading 


from 1orahill to 1 | 
Hypericum Androſæmum. Tutſan or Park- leaves; 
in moiſt woods and hedges: at St, Paul's Walden 
and on Bacher heath. | 
Iris /atidiffima. Stinking Gladdon or Gladwin ; in 
u Vouls and by hedges: between Sr. Alban” s and 
Dunſtable. | 


Lichen culhinus. Gold Liverwort; on trunks and 


| branches of trees, on branches of heath on hilly 


| heaths: at Torteridge. 


Lonicera Periclymenum {2, A varicty of tha Common 


Leſſer Venus Looking-glaſs or 


Nepeta Cataria. 


Dwarf Ciſtus, or little San: 


Lily-convally or dan li; on 


Peziza cornucopoides. 


| Polyg gonum Berta. 


Prenanthes murals. 


French or Golden Lung-wort; 


Sedum daſyphillum. 


Honeyſuckle; in hedges: at Hitchin in the way 
to Wimondly. | NT 

Lyſimachia thyr/iflora. Tufted Looſeſtrife ; on bogs 
and banks of rivers : near King's Langley. 

Malva Alcea. Vervain Mallow; in hedges and on 
the ſides of fields: at Broxburn. 

Medicago falcata. Yellow Medick; in the footway 
between Watford and Buſhy hill. 

Melica nutans. Melic-graſs; in woods and hedges ; 
at Puckeridge, and in the lane leading from Hare- 
field to Rickmanſworth, 

Mentha piperata. Peppermint; in moiſt places and 

near rivers. 

Nep or Cat-Mint ; in paſtures and 

hedges of a chalky ſoil: about Moor Hall. 

Ophrys apifera, Bee Orchis ; about the ruins of 
Verulam. _ 

muſeifera g. Fly Orchis ; in meadows and 

e of a chalky ſoil: near Ve elwyn. 

paludoſa. Marſh Twayblade : on the wet 
N between Hatfield and St. Alban. 

Origanum vugare. Wild Marjoram; in ſhady 


places and hedges of a limeſtone foil: at Puck. 
eridge. 
Parnaſſia paluſtris. Graſs of Parnaſſus; in the bogey | 


field near Caſhiobury park. 
W Ja Peziza ; ; ina wood : 
at Wekwyn. 

Great: Biſtort or Snake-weed ; 
near the rivers at Rickmanſeoorth, 


Polypodium criftatum, Creſted he on a bog 
Autumnal Gentian or Faliwort, | 


near Moor Hall. | 

Wall Lettice, ts leaved Sow- 
| thiſtle or Wild Lettice; on mony. walls and | in 
ſhady woods: at Welzwyn. 

Saxifraga granulata. White Sengreen or hae ; 
in dry meadows and paſtures; at Rickmanſworth, 

and in moiſt meadows near Moor hall. 

Scrophularia Scorodonia. Balm-leaved Figwort; near 
the lime pits on Northaw Common. | 

Round leaved 3 + 
upon the houſe and the walls at Market-Eit 
near Market-Street, _ | 

Serapias longiſolia G. A variety of the broad leaved 
| baſtard Hellebore ; in woods and. buſhy places: 


near Diggeſwell. 

Spergula nodeſa. Knotted 1 or Engliſh Marſh 
Saxifrage; on Rickmanſworth church yard 
wall. ; | | 


Stratoites Aoides. Freſh water Soldier or Water 
Aloe; in the ditches at Hatfeld. 
Teucrium Scorodonia, Wood Sage; in woods, buſhy 
places, and on heaths: at Broxbur, 
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B. ex. 
Ab-Adams, 60, 263. 
Abaliava, 113. 
Abbendon, 155. 
Abbenus, a hermit, ib. 
Abberbury caſte, 397- — Sir Richard 
de, 150. 
Abberley hill and lodge, 372. 
Abbey at Briltol, 64, 83, — of Lewes, 
188.—barn, 277. 


Abbet George, l of Canter- 


bury, 173.—Robert, biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, ib,—Sir Maurice, lord mayor 
of London, ib. 

Abbots, exxxix, — Parliamentary ba- 
rons, ib. 

Abbots Langley, 339, 349. 

Abbotſbury, 53. —calllc, 53» 54. 
bbotilon, 135. | 

Abel, John, architect, 460. 

Aberduglediau, 40. 

Abingdon, 155, 156, —Hiſtory A ib. 

 —2t. Nicholas church, 156, and; 5 


pital, ib,—Croſs, ib. St: Helen's - 


gild and hoſpital, ib, — Ear of, 
157. 

Abinger, 174. 

Abulci and Abulz bands, ha 1 

. 

Abury, 111. 

Ac; ex. 

Acantium, 218, 

Acglea, 100. 

Achard, Robert, 150: 

Achebran, St. 15. 

Achclei ilones, 26. 

Acknel way, 319. 

Aclca, 168. 

Acman's bottom, 267. | 

Acton in Glouceſterſhire, 263. == iron 
works, 275.—family of, 263.— ma- 
nor held by the tenure of feeding one 
gerfalcon of the king's, 315, 

Adam, biſhop of Hereford, his ſlineſs, 

262. 

Adderbourn river, 89. | 
Adderbury, 298.—barn, ib. 
Addington, 197, 231. 

Addingrieve caltle, 327. 
Adeliza, wife of Henry J. b 


of Godficy Barbatus, ours of Lor- . 


rain, 186, 
Adclſtow, 19. 
Adelſton, ib. 
Ad lapidem, 117, 124. 
n ; 
A: unralty, court of, cxlv1i, 


Adrian, tlie emperor, xlviii.—bis verſes, 
ib. 


Adrian iv. pope, 339, 349. 


Adur river, 199. 
Adurni Portus, 186, 188, 186, 199. 

Adwel', 309. 

A.dith, St. 314, | 

A. Eglea, ICO, 

Alward, 46. 

Ael, what, cvili. 

Aelf, what, iÞ. 

Allie, archbiſhop, 319. 

A\\fwide, king Alfred's wife, 119. 

% anus and His coin, Ixxii. 

Alla, the firſt Saxon that erected a king- 
dom in Suflex, 185, 208. 


1 biſhop of Vorchetter 319. 
0 


Agricola, a Pelagian reretic, 337.—. 
| Agriculture, a peculiar method of, in 


A. theling; cxxxv. 

Athelmar founds Einſham abbey, 285. 

Athelwulf though in orders, by a 
diſpenſation from the pope, ſucceed- 
ed his father in his kingdom, and 
defeated the Danes at Ockley, 168, 

Zrhicus falſely ſaid to have been tran- 
{lated by St. jerom, 2 


Ethiopians, whence delcended, vii.— 


why fo called, xvit. 

Affable, St. 348. 

Aﬀpiddle, 54. 

Agaſzus canis, 118. 

Agelocum, 252 

Agned Cath-Regernion, 67. 

Agricola Calphurnius, xlix. 

—— Julius, his ſucceſſes in Bri- 
tain, xl.—xlv.,—the firſt Roman that 

entered Caledonia, xlii,—made the 
roads in Britain, xlvii. 


Cornwall, 2.—in Devonſhire, 7 + 
Ailburton, 268, 275. 


Aileſbury, 314, 319, 320, — vale of, 
1b,—earls of, 314, 320. — William | 


of, ib. — family, 168, 314, 320. 
Ail: 8ford, 213, 231, 2395 carl, 232. 
Allward Meauw, 46. 

Ak, cx. 


| Akemanceſler, br, 287. 


Akeman- ſtrect-way, Ixxv, 287, 296. 


Al, cx. — what, eviii. 


Alabaney, xcviii, xcix. 
Alan river, 6, 19, 46, 89. 
Aland, family, 204. 
Alanus river, Ig. | 
AAX&UvS rr er S, 127. | 
Alarm how given, 120. 


| Alatorum, what, 341. 


Alaun river, 115. 

Alaunus mitplaced, 127. 

Alba longa & regia, 1; 28 

Alban, xXviii. | 
— St. the Britiſh protomartyr, 
337,—martyred, liv. 

hall, 304 


Alban's, St 336, 337, 348. built out | 


of old Verulam, 339.—two batiles 


- fought there, 338, 339, 348.—ab- 


bey, ib. —abbots' monuments, 347. 
E burials, 348.—St. Peter's church, 
ib. —St. Michael's, ib,—croſs, ib.— 


St. Julian s holpital, ib. — St. Ger- 
main's chapel, ib.— St. Mary Mag- | 


dalen's hoſpital, 1b,—viſcount, ib. 


| Albeniaco, Nicholas de, 28. 


Albin, xcv1li.—what, xcv. 


Albinus, general of the Britiſh army, li, 8 
—arttully made EMperor by Scve- 


rus, and ſlain, ib. 


Albion, i. 
"AMCtuy, l. 


| Albridge, 3 395. 


Albrighton, 2, 419. | 

Albuger, Sir Thomas, 223. 

Albury, 111. 

Alcannings, 75. 

Alcheſler, 287, 299. 

Alcock, John, Dope of Ely, 133. 

Alcuinus, a learned Engliſh monk, cvit. 

Ald, ern. 

Aldbury, 174. 

Aldelmeſberig, 87. 

Alderley, 262, 273. —JudgeHates born 
there, 1 ib. 


4% 


— — 


Aldermaſton, t50, 160. 

Alderley, 273. | 

Alderton; 90. 

Aldfriſton, 201. 

Aldhelm, abbot of Malmſbury, 87, 97. 
the firſt Saxon that wrote in Latin; 


ib. taught to compole Latin verſe; 5 
ib —tutelar ſaint to king Athelſtan, 


88. — his bell, 87, 97. e 


works, and robe; ib. 


Aldbelmertone, 97. 
Aldin, the laſt ł ing of the South Saxons, | 


| whom ſlain, 208, 


Alditch, 308. 


Aldrich, 317. 


Aldrington, 199. 
Aldworth, 149, 159. 
Alemans, xcvi. 


Alexander the Great never in 1 Britain, 
xXXIiv. 


Alexander de 1 not N at 


Hales abbey, 278. | 

I n grants a pall to 
Litchfield, 227. 

Alford, 84, 430. 

Alfred, 27. recovered of a ſickneſs at 
St. Guerir s, as he was at his deyo- 
tions, 5.—fixed the limits of Devon, 
9. — tounded a nunnery at Shafteſ- 


E 


bury, 52,—obliged the Danes to take ® 


an oath to depart from his dominions, 


and ſtood godfather toGodrun, king 
of the Danes, 56.—defeated by the 


Danes, and forced to abſcond in A- 
. thelney, 57.—had a viſion of St. 


Cuthbert, after a victory over the 


Danes, 105 from thence eſteemed 


him as his tutelar ſaint, 70. — his . 


camp, 74.—defeated the Danes at 
Edindon 80. founded Newminſter, 
119 —his bequeſts, 60, 120. where 
buried, 136, 137. built Hide abbey, 
137. —defeated the Danes with few 


forces at Farnham, 167. —his cruel . 


treatment, i1b.—where born, ib.— 


relieved Rocheſter when beſieged by 


the Danes,2 32.—founded Univerſity 
College, 289, 302.—tranflated Bo- 


etivs de Conlolatione Philoſophiæ, 
296. — after the Daniſh wars re- 


{iored the muſes to Oxford, and 
built three colleges there, 287, 289, 
299. —his coin, cxv.—divided Eng- 


land into hundreds, exxxii. — his 


will, 27, 28. 


Alfred of Beverley, 140 150, 188, 


217. 

— junior, 173. — betrayed, and 
his eyes put out, 168. 

Alfric, earl of Leiceſter, flain by 
Hubba the Dane, 226. 

Alfrith, couſin to king Alfred, 148, 
— abbot of St, Alban's, 338. 


Alfritha, queen, murdered king Fd- 


ward, 44.— aſſumed the habit ot a 
nun, 134.—built a nunnery at Am- 
breſbury, to expiate her crime, 93, 


109. at Whorwell, 117. —and at | 


Ingelfield, I FO. 

Alice, daughter of Thomas carl xc 7B 
rum, 91. —of Hugh le Brune, 171. 
of Thomas Chaucer, 308. 


Alien priory, 134. 
Alierot, 203. 


Allectus, flew his: friend Carauſius, 


and 
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And uſurped the government, liii, 

299, 320.—lay in wait for the Romans 
in the Ile of Wight, 124.—defrated 
and ſlain by Aſclepiodotus, liii, liv. 
—his cyins, Ixxii. : 

Allen, Thomas, cii, 303.—William, 
the player, 178, | 

Ailingham, 119. 

Allington, ib. — caſtle, 213, 231.— 


family, 335. — $11 William, 1b, — 


Giles, ib. — William, baron Wi- 
mondley, ib. | 
Allobrogæ, why ſo called, xiv. 
All fouls college in Oxford founded 
bY Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of 
a 


nterbury, 289, 303. — received 
great benefactions from colonel Wil- 


- liam Codrington, 303. 
Almans, when fiſt heard of, xcvii. 
Almondbury cainp, 274. 
Alinſhouſcs, 177, 211, 226. 

Aims knights, 152. 


Alney, 270. | 
Alnwick, biſhop, his works at Lin- 


coln cathedral, 260. 

ANHl, he Sg 

Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
WE e 

Alpine dogs, xcix. 

Alre river, 117, 135, | | 

Altes ſord, 117, 135. — pond, 135, — 

river, ib. 7 


All Ridge, 308. 


Alroron, 16. | 
Alta ripa, 196.— family, ib. 7 


L 


Altar of Bacchus, inſcription on, 104. 


—inſcribed ro Carinus, lii,—of Cæ- 

ſar, 220. | 8 
Altar piece, 126. | 
Altars, Roman, 238, 272, 308. 


Alton, 135. 
 Altwick, 344. 


Alum-works, 46. Fo 
Alveſton, 274.—camp, ib. 
Alvington, 268. | 
Alvitheley, 418. 
Alwerton, lords of, 3. | 


Alwin, biſbop of Wincheſter, 293. 


Amais, 113. 


Amand, Sc. 100.— barons, 88, 100, 


9 179. 055 
Ambacti, who, xi. 


Amberley, 186. 
Amboglanis, 113. 


Ambresbank, not the ſcene of Boadi- 


cea's defeat, xxxvii. 
Ambresburgh camp, 109. 
Ambresbury, 93, 108. 


Ambro, what, xcix, 


Ambrones, ſwarmed into Italy with 
the Cimbrians, ib. CER, 


- Ambroſe, St, cited, 120. 
 Amhroſe wood farm and dock, 132. 


Ambroſius Aurelius, 126. —his monu- 


ment, 92, 93. — fought ſeveral. 


"battles with the Saxons with vari- 
ous ſucceſs, 116, 132. 


| Ambroſden, 299. 
Amerſham, '314, 318. 
Amicia, daughter of William earl of 


Glouceſter, 265. 
Amnite, xl, 


Amphibalus, St. the Britiſh protomar- 


tyr, 339+ 348. — the fuſt that in- 
ſtructed St, A'ban in the Chriſtian 
faith, 339- 


Amphitheatre, 281.—Cornilh, 14, 15. 


— Roman, 50, 141, 242. —at Che- 
ſelbury, 109. 


Ampthill, 324, 328, 329.—honour of 


324. —baron, 329.—croſs, ib. 
Amynrtas, coin of, 162, | 
Anca ites, 309. 


Ancaſtle, 157. 


Anchorage, 433. 


Anchors, where dug up, 338. 


Ancon, what, 3. 


Ancones and Ancona, ih. 


Andaoreon, 134, 141. . 
Andarta, Britiſh victory, Ixvii. 


N E 


Andates, or Andraſte, goddeſs of victo- 
ry, Ixvii. | 
Andea Fanan, 117. 
Andereſis, 201, 248. 
Anderida, 179, 261, 202, 223, 248. 
—ſylva, 191, 212. 
Andewell, 142. FN 
A:i.dover, 117, 1 34-—viſcount, I 34+ 
Andragathius ſent 1n a cloſe chariot 
by Maximus, under the pretence of 
e. Gratian's wife, leaped out and 
murdered Gratian, as he came with 
a deſign to receive her, Ix. — 
threw himſelf into the ſea, after 
Maximus was put to death, 1xi. 
Andrata, Britiſh victory, lxvii. 
Andreda ſylva, IX Vi. 
Andredſceaſter, 201, 223. 
Andredſwald, 192, 223.—foreſt, 179. 


Andrews, Lancelot, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, where buried, 179. 


Angervil, Richard, biſhop of Durham, 


289,302. —his library, 303.—founds 
Durham college, 289, 302, 303. 


Anglcynne, cviii. 


Angle land, eviii. 


Angles, who, c, cii—king of, cvi. 


Angli, ci. 

Anglia, cvili. 5 = 

Anglo-Saxons, c,—converted to Chriſ- 
tianity, ib. — their religion, cvi.— 
their doctrine, cvii,—return to Ger- 
many, ib.— names, cviii. 5 

Ankalites, 292, 309, 


= Arxtàsa, 157. 


Ankerwike, 318. | 


Anlaf, king of Northumberland, his 
coin, cxiv.—the Dane, 119,—adopt- 


ed by king Ethelred, to free his _ 
ple from ravages, but in vain, i 


Anne, queen of James I. entertained, 


161.,—countels of Huntingdon, 318. 
Anneſley, Arthur, baron of Newport 
Pagnel and earl of Angleſey, 321. 


Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
26. — the firſt that probibited mar- 


riage to the clergy, ib. 

Anſtie, 342. SS 

Anſtie bury, 176. = 

Anitis, Mr. his copies of inſcriptions, 
12. | | 

Ant river, 116, 117. | 

Anthony, town of, 6.—St. 15. 


Antibacchium, 3. 
Antibarrium, ib. 


Antiocheis, a poem, 36. 


Antiochus called a thunderbolt, 169. 


*Avtizicuv, = 

Antiques at Wilton, 104. | 

Antiquities, Roman, 78. 240, 241, 
263, 268 — at Reculver, 235, — 
found at Chartham, 241.—at Aſh, 
2435 244+ 5 | 

Antirrhium, 3. 

Antiveſtæum promontorium, 3. 

Andean river, 119, 217%. © 

Antona river, 96, == 

Antoninus Pius, xlix.—his coins, lxxi. 
— made all within the bound of the 
Roman empire citizens of Rome, 


xlix. — chaſtiſed the Brigantes for 
making inroads into Genounia, ib. 
Caracalla proſecuted the war in 
Britain by his captains, and was 


ſo vain as to ſtyle himſelf Britanni- 

cus Maximus, lit. | 

Philoſophus, xlix. 

— —— [tinerary of, Ixx, Ixxx.— Dr. 
Maſon's remarks on it, and an ac- 
count of ſuch as illuſtrated the Britiſh 
part of it, Ixxxi. 


| Antport, 116, 117. 


Anturat, Ixvii. 

Arontavidug, Xxiv. 

Apollo, head of, found at Bath, 79. 
figure of, on a teſſelated pavement, 
296,—0n Britiſh coins, Ixvii. 

Apoſtolical earl, 64. 

Apotheoſis, what, Iii. 

Appenine mount, 314. 

Appeninus, Xill, | 


| Arvandus, petty king of the 


Arvington, 139. 3 
Atviragus; when he flouriſhed 22 | 


4 2 


X. | 


Appledore, 223, 240. 


caſtle, 248. 
Appledrecomb, 144. 
Apples, 209. | 
April, called Eoſter month; ev. 
Apſham, 37 
Aquæ iolis, 61. | 
Aquila, who, 45 —his prophecy, ib. 


Aquinum, 260. 


Aquitani, 3. 

Arar, xv. 

Archbiſhops in England, cxxxii. 

— — of Canterbury, their coin. 
exiii. — ſuffragan, 219, — palace, 
212 —caſtle, 216,—o0t York, their 
coins, exiv. 

Archdeacon, family, 27, 35, - 

Archdeaconries, cxxx1i1. 

Arches, court of, cxlvii. 

Architrenius, a poem, 3. 

Aicol, 298, 

Ard, what, cviii. 

Arden, what, 267.—of Fayerſham, his 

murder, 234.,—family, 439. 

Ardern family, 430. = 

Ardley, 299. 0 


Arec, Ixviii. 


Aremoricz, who, xiv. 
Argathel, xcvi. | 
Argenton, family, 335. 


Arian hereſy in Britain, lvii, 
Ariani, who, lix. 


Arianiſm, firſt in England, lvii.—by 
whom favoured, ib. 


Arimathea, Joſeph of, his tomb, 73. 


—ſearch for his body, ib. 


Armada of Spain, where firſt engag ; 
by the Engliſh, 48. * 


Armagnac, earl of, defeated, 47. 


Armed knight, a rock, 12. 


Ar-mön, 46. | 
Armorica, xiv. xv. 1XXviii. Ixxxvili. 
Armorici, Ixxxvin. wy 
Armorican Britans, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, 


Arms and inftruments of braſs, where | ; 


found, 4. | 


Arms, why branches of the royal 


family bore them different, 8. — 


of Godolcan, 4. — Arundel, 6. 


Bofereaux, 7.— Condor and Richard 


_ earls of Cornwall, 8, 10. — Tre- 


vylian, 12.—Mohin, 17.— Holland, 
_ 28, —Stourton,89,—Eſturmy, 93— 


Quincy, 119,—ijlewet, 122.—Bal- | 
nard, ib. Cuſanz, ib.—earlsofdurrex 
and Warren, 171.— Bohun, 18).— 


D' Aubeny, 191.—Erpingham, 245. 
— Vere, 28 5.—Ayleſbury, 315.— 


Elnſtow abbey, 328. — Allington, 
335. —Verney, 349. — at Ro.] 


priory, 344.— De Scales, 335. 
Arondel, what in French, 6. 
Arrelate, xv. | 
Arreton priory, 144. 

— down, ib. | 
Arrow-heads, where found, 277. 
Arſic, barons, 285, 294. 


Arthur, king, always ſet the Corniſh . 


in the front of the battle, 4.—flain, 
6.—where born, ).—faid to hae 
been begotten by Uther Pendragon, 
ib.—his laſt battle, 19.—bis palace. 
56.—ſlew great numbers of the Sau- 
ons at Badon-hill, 59. 62. — bis bo- 
dy and tomb found, 59, 73, 74.7 
verſes on him, 59g. —h1s Britiſh name, 
9.—camp at Camalet, 59, 67.— 
his round table, 118, 130, 438.— 
where crowned, 121. — where _ 
gurated, 154.—defeated ſome rebels 
at Dover, 219. | 
Arthur, prince, ſon of Henry VII. 
born, 128, 102. | 
Artificial {kones, 92. 5 
Artur, meaning of the name, 4 f 
Wight, his brothers baptiſed and 
murdered, 117, 124+ 
Afvennah, 4, 15. 


1 


1 


Gy 7 3 * . 
tain, xiv. 116. —fortifie Dover caſ- 
tle againſt the Romans, 219.— ſfaid 
to have married the daughter of 
Claudius, 201. „ 
3 | A 6 
Arun river, 185, 187, 195. 


4 


Arundel, a knighrly family, 6, 19.— 
called the Great, 6. — Sir John, emi- 
nent for his ſervices to king Charles 
J. created lord Trerice, 9. — John 
de, 46.— Jehn, lord Wardour, made 
a count of the empire by Kodolph 
Il, 89, 109. —lady defended War- 
dour caſtle a week with twenty- 
five men againſt 1300, 103,—carl 
of, traces Rom n roads, 173, 175.— 
the dignity of carl annexed to the 
lordſhip of, 186, 187.,—earls of, 186, 
191, 197.—carls of Surrey, 171.— 
foreſt, 191.— rape, 186.—ting of 
belis, 238.—marbles, 305. 

Arundell an horſe, 186, 190. 

| Arundi portus, 186, 188, 196, 199. 
Arundinis vadum, 117. | 
Aſcomering camp, 198. 

Aſcot, 321. —heath, 164. 

Aſh, 18, 38, 244. > | 
Aſhburaham, 190, 203.—lord, ib. 
Aſhburion, 333. | 

Aſhbury park, 155. 

Aſhdown, 155.—toreſt, 191. 

Aſher, meaning of the name, 41. 
Aſheridge, 314, 319. 

Aſhford, 215, 240. i oo 
Aſhley, 6.—family, 53.— Sir Antho- 


ny, ib. | 


Aſhmole, Elias, 204. —his muſeum 


8 and MsSs. 305. . 
Aſhton, Sir Robert, his tomb, 245. 


Aſhwel-thorp, 335, 342.—ſpring, 335. 


Aſhwell, 335. 
Aſſer, or Ailerius, cited, 5, 55, 287. 
reads lectures at Oxford, 287. — 


his account of Oxford univerſity 


conteſted, 299, 300. 
Aſtal bridge, 299. 
Aſtally, 299. N | 
Aſtarte, inleription to, 104, 
Aſtbury, 195. | 
Aſterius comes Pidorum, xciii. 
Aſtley, family, 46.— Sir Jacob, 161. 
T baron Aſtley of Reading, 161. 
Aſton, 158. 57 
Aſton Steeple, 295. 
Athanatos, 216. 
Athel, what, cvii, | 
Athelfled, wife of Edgar, 120. 
Athelm, nephew to king Alfred, 186. 
Athelney, 57. — a jewel ſuppoſed to 
have been loſt by king Alfred ſound 
there, id. 3 | 
Athelſtan, king, made St. Burien's a 
ſanAuary, 12.—his palace, 36 — 
conquered the Scilly iſlands, 12. —and 
the Danmonii, 7. —gave great privi- 
leges to Adelſtow, 19.— fixed the 
boundary between the Corniſh Bri- 
tans and the Engliſh, 7. — drove the 
Britans out of Exeter, 28.—built 
Exeter cathedt al in honourof St. Peter, 


ib. ſounded Muchelney monaſtery, 


50. —inaugurated at Kingſton, 168. 
called a council of wife men, and 


made ſeveral good laws, 242,—over-_ 


threw the Danes in a ſea- fight at 
Sandwich, 242. — founded Milton 


abbey, 45. — his tomb, 97.— king 


of Kent, his coin, exiii, cxv. 
Athelwol.1, earl, ſlain by king Edgar, 
for trickinz him of his miſtreſs, . 117. 
Athelwolf rebelled againſt his brother 
Edward the elder, 121. 


Athol, Dayid de Strathbo!gy, earl of, 


215.— John earl of, ib. | | 
Atkins, Sir Robert, kn 1ght of the Bath, 
2nd lord chief baron of the Exche- 
quer, 273, 280. 
Attacotti, }viii, xcix. 


Attal-Saraſn) kavings of theSaracens,2. 


Atteula, Ixvii. 
Atterbury, hiſhop, 321. 


Avone, 268, 3 
Avranches, Henry of, poet-laureat to 


Attila the Hun, ſaid to have martytred 


* 
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110co Britiſh virgins; 1 Ft. 
Attle, cx, | 
Attrebates, 329. 
Attrebatii, ib. 
Attrech, what, ib. | 
Avalon, g8,—viicount, io. 
Aubrey, John, his defign for a hiſto- 
ry ot Wiltſhire, 98. 
Audience, court of, cxlvii. Fg 
Audley, Hugh de, earl of Glouceſter, 
265. — James de, one of the firſt 
knights of the garter, 152. — Sir 
Thomas, founds a college, 133. 
—— family, 263, 398. 
Avebury, 112. | | 
Aveline deprived of the Ifle of Wight, 
=_ 
Aufona, 133, 165; 173. 2 
Auguſtine the monk. See Auſtin. 


134. . 8 
Auguſtus, whether ever in Britain, 
xxix. | 875 
Aulerci Cenimagni, 141. 

Aulre, 56. 
Aulton, 120, 135. I 


Aulus Plautius led the Roman army 


into Britain, xxx.—received the Do- 

buni under his protection, 259,— 
obtained a victory over Caractacus, 

Cunobeline's ſon, xxx, 320. | 
Aunſbury, 168. 


Aurelius Conan, Ilxxxix, 


Avon, 133. 


river, 


61, 96, 115. 


king Henry III. 2. 
Auſt, 262.— Clive, ib. 


Auſtin (the Engliſh apoſile) ſent hi- 


ther by Gregory the Great, 215.— 
— where he landed, 217, 240.— 
converted the Engliſh to Chriſtiani- 
ty, 216.—fixed an epiſcopal ſee at 
Canterbury, ib. — his burial place, 


ib. — epitaph, ib, — inonument,— : 
J ' © 8 
Bardus, ib. | 
Barfreſton, 243. 


croſs, 218, 241. 


Auſtle, St. 16. 
Autona, 133. 
Ans, 330. 
Ax river, 29. 38, 


Axminſter, ib, 
Axbridge, | 76. 7 
Axes of flint, 1 59. 


Axmouth, 29. 


Axones, a people of Gaul, ci. 
Ayleſham, 110. | 
Azores, 3. 


AA, Auſtin de, 28. 
Babham's end, 151. 
Bablac, 28858. 
Bacchium, 3 5 5 
Bacchus, figure of, on a teſſelated pave- 
ment, 296. „ | 
Bachodie, xiv, . 3 
Bacon, lord, his monument, 348.— 
Sir Nicholas, 225, 339.—frlar, his 
tiudy, 305. 2 
— piece, what, 293. 
Bacſeg, his burying place, 155. 
Bacutun, 3. | 
Badbury, 46, 53.—hill, ib. 
Baddanby pig, 46. | 
Baddeley. 424, 435 
Badeſley, South, 135. 


Badilſmere, Bartholomew, baron, 213, 


214,241. hanged tor treaſon againſt 
Edward II 213.—Guncellin de, 214. 
—beneaded 231. | 

Badiza, 61. 2 

Badminton, Great, 276. 

Badon, 62. — hill battle, 62. — val- 
ley, ib. ol 

Baeſh, Sir Edward, 245. 

Bainard family, 122. 

Bake, 18. F 


St. croſs, 218, — hoſtel, 


$4 

Baker, Sir Richard, 249. 

Bald, what, cviii. . 

Tier or Boldre, water, 12. 
aldock, 335, 342. IF 

Baldred, 210.—his coin, cxiii, 

Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 38. 
built Lambeth palace for himſelf 
and ſucceſſors, 170. — earl of Des 
vonſhire, 40.—chicf juſtice, 31 5.— 

his benefaQtions, 3c. 

Baliol, John, 289, 301. founder of 
Baliol College in Oxford, ib.—Sit 

John, ib. — college, ib. 

Ballard, John, 278.— George, ib. 

Bam, ex. 15 1 

Bampfield, family, 27. S 

Bampton, 30, 40, 296, — Fulco de, 
30.— John de, a learned Carmelite 
monk, the firſt that read Ariſtotle 
publicly at Cambridge, 40.—fami- 


ly, 30. 
Ban, xcix. 


_ Banbury, 52.—camp, ib. 


Banbury, 286, 20. —cheeſe, 286,298 
— battle of, 286, 297,—carl of, 286, 
298 | | . 


Bancroft; archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 


Banks, Sir Ralph, $3-—family, ib. 
Banna, 113 ·˙ f 980 7. 5 i | 
Bannerets, why ſo called, and when 
this title was firſt uſed in England, 
cxl. | } | 
Banneſdown, 62. 


Banſtead downs, 178. 


Banwell, 75, 77. 


Bapchild, 231 


Baramdown, 219. 


 Baraugi, cxxvii. 


Barbarians overrun Britain, Ixiii, 
Barbour, Geofrey, 156. * 
Barbury caſtle, camp, 112.— battle oh 
207. 8 7 4 | 0 
Bards, who, among the ancient Bri- 
tons, x,—a Britiſh one by his ſong 
_ diſcovered king Arthur's burial place, 
$9, 73, 74. | SE WE 


Barham downs, 219, 246; * 


Barker, John, monument of, 278. 3 
Berkley, 262, 273. — earl, ib, — pa- 


riſn, ib.—caſtle, ib. 
Barksbury camp, 134. 
Barkway, 349. 5 
JJ. 
Barlow, biſhop of Lincoln, 157, 304. 
library, 304, 350. | 
Barlowena, 13. . | 
Barn, abbey, 277,——monaſlic large; 


—— at Cholſeley, 1 68. 5 


Barnet, 339, 350.— battle of, 341, 350. 


Barn aple, 29, 39. 


Baro, cxxxvi 

Baron's cave, 115. 

Barons, exxxvii. — parliamentary, 
cxxxix. — of the realm, ib. — ho- 
noraty, ib. baronage of England, 
cxxxviii. | £23 

Barow Gurney, 78. | 

Baroccian library of MSS. 304. 

Barrigena, Xii. 

Barrium, 3. 3 

Barrow, 100. — camp, 1 57. —hedges, 
178. | 


Barrows, 18, 35, 48, 54, 93, 110, 


127, 137, 142, 155, 104, 178, 201, 
2.34, 240, 241, 243, 244, 248, 272, 
274, 279, 295, 341. —at Stevenage, 
335, 343 —vanous ſorts of, 110.— 
ſeven, 155. — about Stonehenge; 
108. 5 


 Barrs Court; 274. 


Bartholemew, William, his tomb, 277.1 
Bartholomew's, St. gate, 240. 
Baſe; manor of, 347. 
Baſildon, 160. 
Baſing, 120, 140.— battle of, 140. 
baron, ib. — John de; ib. | 
Baſing- 
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Baſinghouſe deſtroyetl, its remains, 
140 | | 
Baſingſtoke 128. 105 
Baton, ancient, ename'led, 347. 
Daſſet, family, 87. — Thomas baron 


of Hedindon, 289, 299. — Alan, 


| 314+ 
Ballo, a Saxon, 215, 
Baftard, Thomas, 53. 
Batavi, 3. | L's 
Batavia, cleared from the Franke, liv. 
hatavodunum, 43. 
Batchclors, cxliii. 
Batrerſea,, 178. | | 
Bath, city of, 61, 58, —burnt by Ro- 
bert Mowbray, 62.—earls of, 62, 
70, 81.— waters, 61, 79. — ca- 
thedral, and ſchool, 79. — ancient 
' monuments, 61, 78. — nunnery, 
- 62. — biſhopric, and biſhops, 62. 
—abbey, 61, 79.—baths, crols, C., 
78, 79. — hot, 61, 78. — king's, 
61, 78, 79.—queen's and leper's, 79, 
ſeaſons, 79.—antique, 79. — Koman, 


100, 268, 296. — bene factors, 79, 
81.—freeſtone, and ſtoney foil, ib.— 


natives, ib. 
Baths, 217. 
Bathford, 8 1. 


Bathſtone, 62. 5 
Bathurſt, Dr. Ralph, 303. — carl, his 
ſcat, 281. — Laurence, 282, — Sir 


Penjamin, 336. — Allen, baron of 


Battleſden, ib. 
Battle hill camp, 177. | 
Battle, between the Britons and Saxons 


at. Camelford, 6. — near Stratton, 
20.—at Vennyton bridge, 37. —at 


Brunaburg, 29.—at Bindon, 37, 44. 
of Clift Heath, 37.—Bremaldown, 
38.—near Pen, 52.— in Gillingham 
Foteſt, 52. at Wittingham, 46. — 
Rundway, 99.— Wimbledon, 170. 
— Maidſtune, 230. —Burford, 293. 
Danes Moor, 52. — 4rthur's, and 
his lat, 9. — between the Saxons 


and Danes, 20, 132.—between the 


royali('s and par iament, ib.—Landſ— 
down, 81.— between Wulfere and 


Eſcwin, 109 between enric and 


the Britans, 112. — of Cerdicsford, 


126 — Baſing, 140. between Saxons 


234 Danes at Abingdon, 157.—be- 
tween Harold and William the Con- 
queror, 189, 190, 203. —at | ewk\- 
bury, 269.—Merdon, 248.— Bur- 
ford, 293-—Barbury, 297,—Caer- 
dieſlega, 315. — St. Alban's, 338, 
39. — Barnet, 340, 350. | 


6 
+ Battle abbey, 189, 203. 


— bury, 74 amp, 102. Bi 
— edge, 20% 
— field 417. | 


Battleſden, 330.—baron, 330. 


Bavord caſtle, 234. 


Baxter, Mr. how far he illuſtrates An- 


tonine's Itinerary, Ixxxl. 
Bayeux tapeliry, 193, 202, 203. 
Baynham, family, 274. | 
Baynton, family, 98. 
Beach, 1899. 
B-achwood, 348. 
Beachy point, and head, 201. 
Beacnian, what, 122, 132. 
Beacon, what, 122, 132. 
. Reaconhill camp, 142. 
. Beacons, 341. 


Beaconsfield, 318. 


Beads, 241, 244, 295, 342- 


- Reaksbourn, 243. 


' Beam, cx. 
Bean river, 345. 
Bear Garden, 179. 
Beare Ferris, 33. 


Beatrix, daughter of John king of Por- 


tugal, 148, 187. 


Beauchamp, viſcount, 57. — family 57, 
323, 324, 32), 332.— Henry, earl 

of Warwick, 125.— William de, 323. 

Pagan de, 323, 324, 326.—Simon 


Becketsbury, 276. 


1 


de, 326.— Hugh de, 324.— Roger 
de, ib. — William de, lord St. Amand, 
149. — Thomas, earl of Warwick, 
and one of the firſt Knights of the 
garter, 152.— John, ib.— Henry de, 
crowned king of the ifle of Wight, 
.125,—Richard, earl of Worceſter, 
— barons Bedford and almoners to 
the kings on the coronation-day by 
inheritance, 326, 

Beauc.iff, 201. | 

Beaufort, Thomas, earl of Dorſet and 
duke of Exeter, 89. — family, 28. 
John de, earl of Somerſet and mar- 
quis of Dorſet, 46, 64. — Edmund, 
tomb of, 269.—duke of, his ſeat, 
256. | 

Beaulieu, 116,—abbey, 132. 

zeaumont palace, 37. 

Beauvois of Southampton, 92. — en- 
gaged the Normans at Caerdiff, 122. 

Becco, xv. | 

Beche, family, 159. 

Bechworth caltle, 198, 175. 

Beckeſhill, 24. 1 

Becket, I homas, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, 216.—martyred, 238.—his 
ſhrine, 216, 238. —his crown, 238.— 


ſtones ſtained with his blood, id. 


Bed, Sir Francis Drake's, 273. 

Beddington, 177. TE 

Bedford, 323, 326, 327.—dukes, earls, 
and baions of, 323, 325, 332. — 


caſtle beſieged, 323, 320, 327. | 
level, 332.— John, the famous duke 


of, 332. 


| Bedfordſhire, 323. — produce, ib. — 


plants, 333.—extent, 323, 326.—ſoil, 
ib. —Domelday, 326. | 
Bed win, Great, 109, 
Yes, On | 


Beech trees, 159. —large, 318. 


Beigham, 205. 

ckesbourn, 240. 5 
Bekington, Thomas, biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, 61, 77. | 
Bellbury cattle, 32. 

Belenuntia, Ixvn. 


Belerium, promontory of, 3. | A 


Beleſme, Roger de, earl of Shrewſ: | 


bury, 400. 
Belge, 54. 
Bellic, ib. 
Belineſbury hill, 319. | | 
Belinus, 313 —caſtle, 319. — Apollo 


name, IWW. 
Belke, what, 55. 8 
Bale nape family, 263. 
Bellaſis, John Worlaby, 278. 
Bellin, 313. = 


Hellotucadrus, 


Belloſitum, 287. 7 


Bells 238. 


- of Oſney, 301. 
Beminſter, 54. 3 
Benedictine nunnery, 134, 135, 137. 


HBenefica river, 336. 
HhHhenenden, 223, 249. 
Bengar, 77. 


Bengebury, 249. 3 
Benham Valence, 149, 159. 
—  — Caſtle, 1706. 
Bennington, 345, — council of, ib. 
Benſbury, 150.—camp, 178. 


Benſington, 292, 38. 


Benſon, 292, 308. 
Benſted family, 345. 


HBentinck, William, earl of Portland, 
49 — William, duke of Portland, ib. 
Beormiric, king of Weſſex, his coin, 


CX1V, 


Beornulf founded Glouceſter abbey, 


270, 


Beorwu'f, king of Mercia, 89, —de- 
feated by Egbert, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, 1b —routed by the Danes, 
when he came to relieye the city of 


London, 
Bepanbipiz, 112. 


- Berulls, xiv. -- 


orſhipped by the Gauls under this 


X. 


Bercheria, 147. 

Bere, 45, 51, 120. 

Berewoud, 37. | 

Berengarius of Tours, 165. — ie of. 
nions abou! the eucharift condemacg 
by a {\nod a+ Nome, ib. | 

Berie P: mery, 26, 34. 

Bericn, St. 14. 

Berine: belt, 40. 

Berkhampſt.ad, 339, 348. — councy 
hoſpital, and treeichool, 349. 

Berkley, family, 64, 273. — Charles, 


baron Bottetort, viiceunt Fitzhard— 


ing, and earl of Falmouth, I. 


Sir John, baron of Stratton 
barons of, 64. 

Berkſhire, 155.—name, domeſday, ex. 
tent, air, manufactures, and pro- 
duce, ib. — plants, 165. — carls of, 

Bermondſey, 170. 

Bernard, Dr. born, 419. 


Berner, family, 2, 335, 341.— Hugh | 


de, ih,—title, ib. 


Bernwin, 124+ 
Bern wood, 314. 


Bernulf, king of Mercia, his coin, 
. 5 
Berrie Pomerey caſtle, 26. 


Berroc, 147. 


Berry hill, 299. 
Berry grove, 162, 


Bert, what, cviii. | 


Bertha, wite of king Ethelbert, 216, 

Berthwald, 293. 15 

Berton, 63, | 5 

Bertie, Montague, earl of Abingdon, 

5 . 
family, ib. 

Bertulf. See Bernulf. 

Berwick St. John, camp, 103. 

Bery, 308, | : 

— Fomery, 26, 34. 

Beryl windows, 278. 

Besbicus; 220ml. 

Beſi es, family, 148. 

— — Lee, ib. 7 5 

Betchworth, 175. 

Bethlem, 169. 

Bethe ſley, 202. 


q 


» 


Beverfion, 299.—caſt'e, 263. 


© Bevis, 122.—mount, 34. 
| — > tower, 199.—horle, 136, 190. 


Bibracte, 151. 

Bibroci, 151. 

Bibury, 282. 

Biddiford, 29, 39. 

Biggleſwade, 324, 328. 

Bigod, how they came to he ſo called, 
cxxii. — earl marſhal of England, 
148, — Hugh, 171. ER 
Bigods, who among the French, exxl. 
Bilagines, in Danith, what, 110. 
Billirica, 248. | 


| Billingbere, 162. 
Hgilſington, 248. 
 Binbridge iſle, 123. 


Binbury camp, 155. 


Bindon, 44, 50.—earl of, 44» 52.— 
abbey, and viſcount, 44, S0. bat · | 


tle, 44, 52. N | 
Bingham, Robert, biſhop of Sarum, 
109. Ki 8 
Binnomay, 20. 
Bircot, 308. N 
Bird lip hill and camp, 281. 
Birds' bones found, 126. 
Birinus, baptized Cincg Is king of the 
Weſt S. xons, 290.—tvunded a fee at 
Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, 299, 3% 


307.—called apoſtle of the Weſt dax- - 


ons, 306.—great adoration paid tos 
ſhrine, ib.—hi: ring, 30). —his body 
miſtaken, 308. DIES 
' Birkenhead, 438. 449,—5'r Join, ib, 
Birling, 213. ; 
Biſcawwoune, 3. 
Biſchopeſton, 56. 
Bith, Sir Edward, 303. | 
Biſham, or Biſtleham, 154, 162. 


Bi 


1 


mops Britiſh, loi. — in England, 
e 19.— ſees tranſ- 
ferred from little towns, 185. 
Biſhops-Teignton, 27.—Chue, 75.— 
Waltham, 138. — Clive, 228. — 
Cleeve, 279.—Hatheld, 336, 343.— 
Stortford, 336, 345. —bourne, 240. 
court farm, 307. 


Biſhopric at St. Germans and Bodmyn, 


- 3% 

Biſſey, 272. 

Biſiter, 281, 299. 

Biſſemed, 324, 328, | 

Biflet Manaſſer, or Manſer, 89, 1or, 
102. 

Bithrick, a Saxon lord of Glouceſter, 
265. 

Biting-muſtard, 260. 

Bitleſden, 315, 320. 

Bittern, a Roman ſtation, 133, 134. 

Bitton, 274. 3 ; 

Bixbrand, 309. 

Black aſſize, 300. 

Blackbury camp, 324 

Black canons, 135. 

Blackdown camp, 198. 

Blackheath, 175, 2.20, 8 

Blackenhurſt-hundred, 434. 


Blackmeer, 419. 


Blackmore, ſociety of tinners, .— 


Bonebury, 95, 429, 434. 


foreſt, 4.5 51. | 
Blackneſ, 221. | : 
Black prince's palace, 318.— field, 
319. 1 
Blackwell, 74. : | 
Bladon riyer, 96,—downs, 319. 
Bladdown, 3% 
Blaiſe, St. 186. | 
Blanche, daughter of Henry dukg of 
Lancaſter, 196. _ 
Blanchminſter, 419. 
Bland, William le, 336. 
Blandford, 46. 52.—fire, ib, 
Blanket manufactory, 293. 
Bleachley, 321. 
hlanleveney, lords of, 260. 
Blecheley, 321. ; 
Blechingly, 175, 
| Blechington, 298. 
Bledlow, 319. 
Plenbeim caſtle, 295. 
Bleſenſis, Petrus, 90. 


Bleflelles Legh, 157. — family, 157. 


hletſoe, 323, 326,—baron of, ib. 
Blewet, family, 122. | 
Bleyden-Cloyth, or the magician, 61. 
3lood of Chriſt, a relique, 278. 
Blood hound, xcix. og 
Blois, Henry de, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, founds the hoſpital of St, Croſs, 
1195, 137. : „ ; 
5 bind ), Ix 
Bluberdon, 158. 
Blundel Peter, 3g, 
Blunt, family, 30.— Sir J. 472. 
E Charles, baron Montjoy, and lord 
deputy of Ireland, 30.—created earl 
of Devonſhire for his ſervices, 31. 
Montjoy earl of Newport, 143. 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, xxxvii. 
337. — vanquiſhed by Suetonius 
Paulinus in a ſet battle, Xxxviii. 
XXX1X, — poiſoned herſelf, xxxix. 
called a treacherous lioneſs by 
Gildas, ib,—buſt of, 326,—-her 
coins, Ixvili. R 
Boadbury camp, 1 10. 
Hocton-Malberb, 213, 231, 
Bodiam caſtle, 191, 206 
Bodiham, 191, 204. 5 
Bodincomagus, 257, 
Bodiontii, r 
Bodleian library, 304. | 
Bodley, fir Thomas, 36.—ſtatue of, 
303, 280. | | ne | 
Bodmin, or Bodman, 5. 
— diſhoprie, 16, 1, 
——— cathedral, 17, 
Bodmyn, 16, 17. | 
Lodo, what, 257. 
Bod-Owyr, 612 
Vor, I: 


Borden's hoſtle, 134. 
HBorſtal, 319.—Nigel de, ib —h 
F 


Botley, 138. 


1 


Bodun, what, 257. 

Bodunni, 257, 

Boduo, 1xvii. 

Bogo, carl of Southampton, 122. 

Bohun, family, 187, 316. —lords of 
Midhurſt, 187.—king's ſpigurnels 
by inheritance, ib.—Humphry, 61. 
—earl of Hereford and Eflex, 316, 

. 444.—]Jngelricus de, 187. 

Bolebec, Hugh de, 315. —caſtle ib, — 
Olbern de, earl of Buckingham, ib, 
—viſcount, ib. | 

Bolerium, promontory, 2, 

Bolleit, Geffrei de and Clarice, 12.— 
tenement, ib, 

Bollen, family, 110. 

Thomas, earl of Wilts, 94.=viſ- 

count Rochford, ih.— Geoffrey. 190. 
James, uncle to queen Elizabeth, 
110.— Anne, the daughter of Tho- 
mas ear] of Wilts, and wife of Hen- 
ry VIII. ib. — her portrait 22). 

Boleyn, Thomas, his tomb, 230. 

Bolingbroke lord, where buried, 178, 

Bologne, William of, 56.—Faramu- 
ſius of, ib, —Philip, carl of 221. 

Bolton's hotcl, 134. ; 

Bolus Armenus, 75. 3 

Bond, George, lord mayor of London, 

70. | 


Bones dug up, 243.—filled with lead, 


 40.—human, 51, 111.—-of birds 


found, 126,—-0f elephants, 112, 
198.—of horles, 277.—foſſil, 241. 
Bone well, 443. | 5; 
Bonoſus, emperor, Iii. 
Bonhommes, 102, 314, 319. 
Boniface, pope, 27. 5 
Bonium, 429. 
Bonner, biſhop, 304. 
Bononia, 227. | 
Bonvill, family, 29.—William, ba- 
—_ om, . 
Borde, Andrew, where born, 202. 
Borden, 234. | N 
dent 
Boſcaſtle, 920. 
Boſcawen circle, 12. 


Boſmanna, 17. 


Boſkednan, ib. 

Boſco, Ernald de, 31 9. 
Boſenham, 185, 192. 
Boſſens, 14. | 


Boſphorus, 287. 


Boſvenna, 5. 
Botallek, 17. 
— Henry, ib. 


© Borepcanles, cxxvi. 


Potereaux caſtle, 15.—family, 20, 
William, 56.—lord, 7, 50 


Boteville, family, 89. 
Botreaux, family, 67. 

Botle hill camp, 177. 
St. Botolph's hoſtle, 134. 
Bourn, cx, 125 | 
Bouſtrophedon inſcription, 104, 


Bowditch camp, 75. 


Bowyer, family, 318. 

Boxgrove, 155. —priory, 196. 

Boxhill, 175. | 

Bovium, 429. | 

Bounds of the colonies, 230. 

Bourchier, family, 30.—monuments, 

30.—carls of Bath, ib. 62.-—John, 
baron Fitz warin and carl of Bath, 62, 


—Heniy,8 1 John, baron Berners, 


Bourdeaux, Richard de, created duke 
of Cornwall by charter, 21. 

Bourn added to other names, 240. 
Bourton, 279. | . 


Box, 168. 


Boxley, 213, 232, 
Boxworth, 129. 


Boy biſhop ot Sarum, his monument, 


105. 
Boyle, Mr. 54. 


X. 


Bracton, 38. 


—— Henry, ib. 
Brad, ex. 
Brach, xiv, 
Bradenham, 314. 


Bradenſtoke, 98. 


Bradfield, abbey, 160, 

Bradford, 89, 101. 

Brading, 123, 144. 

Bradſole, 246. | 

Bradſtone, 263.—family, ib, 

Bradwardin, Thomas, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for his knowledge in 
abſtruſe learning {tyled Doctor pro: 
fundus, 3. ö 

Brad well, 321. 

Bradwinch, 35. 

Braines, 35. 


Brage, 117. 


Brakeſpear, 339. 


Brakes, what, 217. 


Brambles, rocks, 12 3+ 
Brambley, 208. 


Bramber, 188. 
Bramſhill houſe, 142. 
I © ah 
Bran, cx. 
Branch of Jeſſe, 307. 
Brancroft, 296. _ 
Brander, M 

ſhire foſſils, 127. | 


and duke of Suffolk, 148. 

— 88 

Brannodunum, 9). i 

Braſs weapons, where found, 4. 

Braſs work manufaQory, 163. 

Bratton, 38.—caſtle camp, 100. 

Braugham, 34.1. NR 

Braunton, 40, 140. 

Brawerdine, 26. 

Braymounts, 200. 

Bray, 163. | 

Bray, family, 163.—Margery, 121.— 

John, 124.—Reginald, 121, 125.—; 
farmedthelfleof Wight for 300 marks 
of Henry VII. 125. — town, 151. 


Brazen noſe college in Oxford, built 


by William Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, and William Sutton, 289, 304. 


S endowed by Alexander Nowell, 
.. dean of It. PauPFs, 3d. rt 
Brazen doors, 328. 17 
Breach made by the Thames, 211. 
Break ſpeare, Nicholas, planted Chriſ- 


tianity in Norway, for which he wag 
made pope under the name of Ha- 


drian, where born, 339. 


| Breaut, Falco de, 323. | 
Breede, 203,—its privileges, 203, _ 
Breden wood, 8), 98.—foreſt, ib. 


ſtone, 245. 


Bredenſtone, 245. 


Brember caſtle, 188, 199. 
Brenkſey iſland, 44, 49. 


Brennus, xxiv. 


Brent Knol, 60, 74-—Merſh, 60.— 


. | 72 55 
Breoſa or Breos, William de, lord of 
* Brecknock, 188, 199,—family, 56: 

26, 188, n e 
Bneorene, 9. 

Bretania, 1, 

Bretanike, i. 

Bretagne, 1. 

Bnerene, 1. ow 
Breton, William, poet, 6, 
Bretta, iv. 4 
Brettin, iv. 

Brettwell, 148. 

Breulais, St, 268, 
Breviodurum, 43. 


Brian, Guy de, tomb of, 269. 
St. Briavel's caſtle, 268. ag 
Bricks, Roman, 242, 347, 350. 


Britiſh, 247.—inſcribed, 281, 
Bricolls, what, 324. 
Bridan, iv. | 


Bridge at Burford, 156.—at Culham, 


156,—at Newbury, 1509. —at Mai- 
denhead, 163. —at Rocheſter, 214, 


r. his collection of Hawp- 5 


Brandon, Charles, viſcount Liſle, 148. 


Brimesfield, 203. 
Brimpsfield, 279. 


Briſtleton, 82. + | 
Briſtol, 63, 82.—-ſewers, 63.— St. 
Stephen's church, 64. —-the quay, 


233.—at Tewkſbury, 269.—Hen- 
ley, 292, 309.— Letbury, 277.— 
Harnham, 106,-—Briſtol, 64, Ba. 


—wouden, 174.—at Enſlow, 29 
—Oxford, 305.—whereon flocks of 


ſheep feed, 168.—St. Edward's, 49. 


— King's, ib. 

Bridges, Lewis de, lord of Gruthuſe 
and prince of Steinhuſe, made earl 
of Wincheſter, 119.—Giles, baron 
of Chandos, 278. 


Bridgewater, 57, 70, 71.—earl of, 57, 


71.— duke, 57, 71.— William Bru- 
er, firſt lord of, began a ſt ne bridge, 
which was finiſhed by 'Triveth, 71. 
—cattle, 1b.—St, Saviour's chapel, 
an hoſpital of St. John, ib. —adini- 
ral Blake born the:c, ib. | 
Bridgman, family, 271. 

Bridle Britiſh, 110. 5 
Bridport, 43, 48.— Giles de, biſhop 
of Sarum, 48.—daggers, 43, 48. 
Brienſton, held by the tenure ot ſend—- 
ing a man before the king's army 

40 days when he warred in dcut-. 
land, barcheaded aud bare-tooted 

in his ſhirt and linen diawers; in 
one hand a bow without a ſtring, in 
the other an arrow without featners, 
9 = gs 
Brien, Guido de, 44, 46.—barons, 46. 
Brieu, Sc. 224. | NES 
Brieut, family, 46. 
Brig, cx. 
Brightley, 38. 


Briewer, William de, 56.—barons, ib. 


Brige, 117, 135- 
Briglithelmſted, 188. 
Brighthelinſtone, 199. 
BIZ ro, 63. 
Brile camp, 196. 
Brill, 299, 314, 319- 


Brimpton, 68, 159. 
Briſiana miſtaken for Britain, l. 


ib. —caltle, ib. 82, 83.—St. James's 
priory, 64.—--bridge, ib. 83.— 
green, 64, 82.—treeichool, 64, 82. 
—crols, 64, 83. — Gaunts, 64, 82. 
abbey, ib. —diamonds, 64, 83.— 
churches, 64, 82.—temple, 64, 83. 
— religious nouſes, hoipitals, and 
almſhoules, ib.—hayen, ib.—ſiege, 
ib. | 

—— Carls of, 64, 83.—natives, ib. 
—hot well, ib. | 

BRITA, its antient name,i.—form, i. 
dimenſions, i. —whence derived, 1. 
ili. 1v,—farſt inhabited, vi. | 


to 16.—its cuſtoms and manners, 


xxi, &c,—form, 1. —commodiouſ- 


: neſs for trade with the whole world, 
1,—ſuppoſed to have been anciently 
joined to the continent, 1. —dimen- 


growing there without kernels, ib.— 
antiently the granary of the weſtern 
empire, 2.—its plenty, 11i,—made 
it paſs for one of the Fortunate 
iſlands, 11. — its religion, govern- 
ment, and language the ſame with 
thoſe of the Gauls, vii. — cli- 
mate, and temperature, 11.—late 
known to the Romans and Greeks, 
xxiv.—its ſcveral names whence de- 
rived, xvii.—joined to Gaul, 221.— 
plan of its government under the 
later emperors, lvi.—overrun by the 
Barbarians, Ixiii.— deſtruction, 
Ixxxv. — diviſion, iii. Xvi. cxxvili. 
—ſituation. vii. diſcovered to be 


an ifland by the Romans, xlv.— 
made a province, xlvi.—a Prefidial 
province, ib. — legions in, ib, — 


3 


xxi.—language, xi. xii, — Ulyſſes, 
Alexander the Great, and Hanni- 
bal never in Britain, xxiii. xxiv., 


Britans, derived from the Trojans, 


and how, ili. xvi — compared with 
the Gauls, xxi, — accounts of by 
_  Czſar, xxi. xx11,—Strabo, ib, — Dio- 
dorus, Mela, Tacitus, Dio, Herodi- 
an, ib. — Pliny, Solinus, xxiii. — 
- houſes, xx. — divination, ib. — 
_ Ciels, ib, — hips, xx111.—religion, ib. 
joined in expeditions with the Gauls, 
xx1v,—invaded by Julius Cæſar, xxvi. 
xxviii. took names fromcolours, xxi. 
ſmcared their bodies with colours, 
xxii.fought in chariots armed with 
hooks and icythes, xxi. xxii.—aban- 
doned by the Romans, IXiii.—in— 
vited the Saxons over to ſuccour 
them againſt the Picts and Scots, 
Ixxxv. Ixxxvi.—inſlaved by the Sax- 
ons, ib, —ſome of them retired, into 
Armnrica, to avoid the Saxon cruel y, 
Ixxxvii,—ſome of them went into 
Wales and Cornwall, Ixxxix.—thoſe 
of \.ornwall trade greatly in tin, 2. 
—entirely defeated by Keniwalch, 
the Weſt Saxon, at Selwood, 58.— 


daefeated in two ſignal battles by 


Claudius, 60.—fkilful in magic, 62, 


xxiii.—defeated Ceaulin, king of 


the Well-Saxons in a bloody battle, 
62.—cloſely oeſet Veſpaſian, 115.— 
cut off, with their commanders, iy 
Hengiſt, 210.—defeated by Kynric, 
in Banbury, 286. —had a ſharp en- 
gagement with Cerdic, 115. 126.— 
beaten and forced to ſurrender up 
ſeveral towns by Cuthwulph, 323. 
Britaniſiani, Ixxxviii. _ | 
Britannia Armorica, Ixxxviii,—Ciſ- 
marina, ib. | | 


— magna & parva, cxxviii.— 


inferior & tuperior, cxxviil. exxix. 
prima & tecunda, ib. — Maxima 
Cælarienſis, ib. 


Britannica, an herb, 211. 226. 


Britannicus, title given to emperors, 
= 0% os, 

Britenden, 121. 223. 
Big. 

Britiſh bridle, 110, 

—— bricks, 122. 248. 


——— biſhops, lvi. 


— Jann. 2. 100 


dogs, 117. — ſalt, 120.—money, 


337- 1 
Brithmer, abbot of Croyland, 345. 
Brithric, where buried, 51, 


Britomarus, a Gauliſh champion, 


fought with T. Manlius Torquatus, 
Britones, : | 


Britons, Welch and Corniſh, laxxix. | 


Brittia, ciii. 
Briva, what, 339. 
Briva lfariz, ib. 


Briva Oderz, ib. 
ſions, 1,—fabulous ſtory of fruit 


Brius- river, 58. 

Britweales, Ixxxix. 

Briwer family, 26. 
. 

Brixham, 34. 

Brixton, 178. 

Rroad-chalk camp, 103.— lands, 135. 
Broadgate- hall, 304. | 
Broaditairs, 240. | 

Broadwater, 188. 198. 

Broad-well down, 74. 5 
Brocket, family, 336.—hall, 343. 
Brockley, 225. ; 
Brockley-hill, 339. 350. 

Brodwell grove, 299. 
'Broken-bridge, 87. 

Brome, Adam de, 302. 

Bromfield, 271. 405. 

Bromflet, Henry, baron Veſcy, 116. 
Bromhale, 164. 3 
Bromzill, 248. 


* 


Bromley, town of, 225. — William; 
—fir Thomas, lord chant? go 
England. 418. ? 

Brompton, 233. | 

Broneſcombe, Walter, biſhop of, Ex 
eter, founded a college at Penryn, 
15. 

Brooke, prophecy, 39.—hall, 100. 

0 e his monument, 236 

— , bhomnas 212.—Henro > 5 
Cobham, As: f Wha 

Broke-houſe, $8. 100. — barons, 88 
— family, 1h.—place, 227, 1 5 

Bronze figure, 199. 

Brook mans, 350. 

Broughton, 117. 135. 286. 298. 

Brown, x. 

Brown family, 168.—Anthony, vil. 
count Montacute, 50, 76, 168.— 
fir Charles, 298. | 

Brownlow family, 251.-——-yviſcounts 
T'yrconnel. | 


Broxburne, 347. 


Bruce, pe-igree, 1 10,—horn, ib. 
Bruel, what, 219. | 
Bruer, what, 319.—family, 27. 
Bruern, 296. IT 
Bruzer, family, 275. | 
Brun, fir Humphry le, 320.— Hugh 
be, 1). | =; 
Bruiton, 58. | 
Bruvham, 320, 88. | 
Brun, ex. RES 
Brunaburgh, battle of, 29. 5 
Brutus, queries about, iv. v. vi.— 
founder of the Britich nation, where 
be linded. 26. 5 
Ppyzene and Bnyrxay, 9. 
Bubwitn, Nicholas, biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, 61. a : 


Bucken, what, 313. | 
Buck faſtre abbey, 34. 
Buche, Capdal de, one of the fiſt 


knights of the garter, 152. 

Buckingham, 315. 320.—earls of, 322, 
—houſe, 21.—duke of, 32 1.—flab- 
bed. 139. | | 


Buckinghamſhire, 313, 317,—name, 


313, 317.—Domeſday, ib.—air and 
ſoil, 3179. —plants, 322. | 
Buckland Abbas, 5oo. 


Buckland Sororum, 5 1,—abbey, 40. 


Buckland caſtle, 132. 
Budley, 29. 37. 138. | 
Bulchob:udes killed, lvili. 
e,, | 
Bullbarrow camp, 51. 

Bull, bithop, 77. 

Bullet ſtone, 276. 

Bulley hill, 232. 

Bull ring, 281. 

Bulſtrode, 318. 
Bulverhithe, 204 _ 
Bunduica, See BoADICEA. 
Buntingford, 345. 
Burcefter, 287. 299. 


_ Burford, 28 5, 293.— bridge, 156. —bat- 


ile, 285, 293.— council of, 296. 
Burgred, king of Mercia his coin, 
&. | 
Burgh Walteri, 57.—what, 122. 


Burgh, 398. 


Burgheriite, 57. ; 
| Burgo de, or Burgh, family, — 
Edward, 171.— Thomas, baron, ib. 
— Hubert de, 219,—-conliab:C N 
Dovercaſtle, 219.—founded an hol- 
pfital, 245,—carl of Kent, 223. 
Burghcleare, 122. | 
- Burgherſh, or Burghwaſh, family, 
191. — Bartholomew de, baron, 
and one of the firſt knights of the 
Garter, 152. | 0 
Burgundians, by whom tranſplante 
19to Eritain, Iii. 3 
Buriana, or Beriana, a religious Iriſh 
woman, 3. | | 
Burien 8, St, 3. 12. on 
Bucleigh, lord, his houſe=keeping 4 
- Thcobalds, 346, 


Burg 


_ —— SealliOoc S $$ ra... .;, 
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Burg, ] 

Burgh, 

Burh, 

Burn, 

Burrough, 

Burrow, _ 

Burne, what, 46. 

Burnel, family, 230. 

Burnham, 317.—barons, 230. 

Burning of the hill, what, 74. 

Burnt Pelham, 345. 

Burials, 162. : . 

Burial- place Roman, 244.— in leather, 
162. 

Burril camp, 276. 

Butrough clere camp, 142. 

Burrows, 93. 

Burport famous 

Burton, 198. | ; 

Burton, Wiliiam, how far he illuſ- 
trates Antoninus Itinerary, Ixxxi, 

Buryhill camp 1333. 

Bury-wood hill, 82. 96. 134. 275. 
277. 314. — camp, 82. 9 

Richard de, alias Ange- 


cx. 


for hemp, 43. 48. 


— __—_— — 


wille, biſhop of Durham, 489, 302. 


Buſt, antique ſemale, 81. 

— of alabaſter, 141: 

— of Boadicea, 328. 

Butleigh, 35. N | 

Butler, Hy, 336. 344 — of Wem, 
263. 357-—James, earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, 94.—-and Ormond, 94.—- 

Ralph, baron of Sudley, 2063.,—— 
Eleanor, the wife of Edward IV. 

Butſerhill camp, 140. 

Button, biſhop of Wells, 

found, 76. 3 

By, Bye, and Byan, their ſignification, 
110. . 

Bye, cx. a 5 

By-laws, what they ſignify, 110. 

TA 

Byng, adwiral, his epitaph, 330. 

Byrig, its fignification, 90. 


his body 


e. 

AD BUR, 56.—North, 56, 

Caddington, 23 & 

Cade, Jack, his inſurrection and de- 
feat, 226, 227. — his mob murdered 
biſhop Edindon, 100. 

Cadex, 21. 

Cadoc, 8, 


Cadogan, William, baron Reading, 


viſcount Caverſham, and earl of Ca- 
dogan, 161. 
Cadurcis, de, or 
57, 9i,—Sibylla, 91. 
Cæling, 55 17. 

Caer, what, 27. 

Caer Andred, 223. 
Caeratic, Ixvii. 
you Badon, 61. 

Caer Bladon, 87, 96, 97. 
Caer Brito, > v wr 
Caer Calemion, 56: 

Caer Cei, 185. | 
Caer Celemon, 67. 
Caer Cori, 263. 
Caerdurburge, 87. 
Caer Gloui, 261. 
Caer Glow, ib. 
Caer Gwent, 117. 
Caer Iſk, 27. 

Caer Kent, 215. 
Caer Megwad, 212. 
Caer Oder Nant Badon, 63. 

Laer Palladur, 45, 525 61. 
Caer Paris, 27. 

Caer Penſavelcoit, 201. 
Caer Ruffayne, 8 
Caer Salem, ib. 

Caer Segont, 121. 
Caer Uth, 27. 
Caer Vember, 287. 

Cacr Vortigern, 287. 


Chaworth, family, 


a 


_ Calne, 88, 


_ Campen, Mr. | 
Antouine'ꝰs Itinerary, Ixxxi.— his pre- 


8 


Cœſar Julius, his invaſion of Britain, 
xxvi, xxviii, 219, 244. — where he 
paſſed the Thames, 168, 174.— 
his ſuppoſed coins, 188, 216.—en- 
countered the Britans and deſeated 
them, xxvi, xxix, 215. — where he 
landed, and why he attempteu Bri- 
tain, 215, 219.—what day, and what 
time of it, he landed, 215, 244.-— 
dedicated a corſlet of Britiſh pcarls 

to Venus Genitrix, at hi return 
from the conqueſt of Britain, xxviii, 
219.—his altar, 220.—works, 244. 
amps, 164, 216,225, 328. 
Czxiar Auguſta, or Saragotla, 104. 


. Czlaris burgum, 104. 


Cælars, why io called, cxxxv. 
Cahayne familv, 315. 

Caine, what, 209. 

Cainſham, 63, 82. 

Caiſhoe, 313. 

Caiſhobery, 33g. 

Caiſhow hundred, 313. 

C:ius, Thomas, 305. 

Calais, ſtreight of, 220. 

Calaihore, 132. 

Caldwell, 308, 327. 

Caledonia invaded by Agricola, xlii. 
Caledonii, wh; to called, and how 


this word was uſed by the Romans, 


cxxvili. 
Caligula, Caius, made a mock expedi- 
tion into Britain, xxx. 
Calle, xvii. | | 
C.lleva, 157.—not Oxford, 301. 


_ Callidiomos, 261. 
Callipolis, ib. 


Calliſtratia, ib. | 
8.—council, 
dent at, 88. | 
Calſhot caſtle, 116. 1 
Calveley, 434, 437. — family, ib. — 
ugh de, a great ſoldier, 435. 


Calvert, family, 130. 
Calvo monte, de, 


fami:y, 7. 
Calx, 93. 5 1 
Cam, nat in Daniſh, 153. - what in 
Britiſh, 6. 1 | 


Camalet, $6, 67. * | 
Camalodunum, xxxvii.—coin of, con- 


trovei ted, Ixx. 
Camb alan, 6. 


Camber eaſt, 204. 

Camberwell, 178. 

Camblan, 6. be 

Camborn, 14. 

Cambre, coins found at, Ixvii. 
Cambrenſis, Giraldus, 150. - 


Cambri, vi, 130. 
Cambria, vi. 


Cambridge, 262. 5 
how far he illuſtrated 


bend, 40, 106. —educated at Chriſt- 


church 304. —his lecture, 290.—his 
—.— Cornhill, ib. 


reſidence, 225. —his death, and mo- 
nument, ib. : 


Camden, 263.—viſcount, ib.— church, 


ib.— place, 9 
Camel river, 6. 
Camelford, 6. | A 
Camois, barons, 188. — John, ib. — 
Ralph, ib. . | 


Camp, Daniſh, 14, 51, 1125 155 226, 


246. 


 =—— Roman, 20, 32, 38, 155, 


176, 244, 282. 
— Hampden 


A 


hill, 68. 
—-- of Alfred, 74. 
— Dolbyri, ib. 
— Bowditch, 75. 
— — Churchill, 76. 

- Smaldon, 77. 


——  — Maſbury cattle, ib. 


—— Walcot, 80. 

— — Weaſeknol), 82. 
—— Farelane, ib, 

—— — Bury, ib. 

Vaneſbury, 89, 102. 
— — W anborough, 91 


88.—acci- 5 8 


X. 


—— Ebdown, 95. 
—— Bury woc, ib. 
— — Oldbury, 98, 99, 102. 


. Northwo»d, 99. 


—— Roundway cate, ib. 
—— yS':rtwood, ib. 
—— — Rybury, ib, 
—— Claybill, ioo. 

—  — Bratton cadtle, ib. 
—— Mere, 102. 

— Oldcaſtle, ib. 
——-— hattleſbury, ib. 
— — Scratchbury, ib. 
Dunſhot, ib. 
—  — Waldſbury, ib. 
———  Knocke caitle, 103. 
Oakley wood; ib. 
—— Weſt King ton, ib. 
— Pcrwick St. John, ib. 


——— Winkelbury, ib. 


— Broad Chalk, ib. 


——— Bury hill, ib. 


—— — Chiſelbury, ib. 
—— — Longford, 100. 


——  Clerebury, ib. 


—— Whithbury, ib. 


— Clarendon, ib. 


——— — Okebu:y, or Ogbury, ib. 
| Clorcadon, ib. 

— — Duinford, ib. 

- Frippfbury, ib. 

- Figbury ring, ib. 
Chlorus camp, 1bs 

— — the Walls, 109. 

——— Ambreſbur,, ib. 

—— — Sidbury, ib. 


— 


— — Chidbury, ib. | 
———- [Ludgerſhall, ib. „ 
— hiſbury, ib. . 


— in Caſtle ED pie, ib. 


—— Howildike, ib. As 


—— Caſterley, 110. 


—— Poadbury, ib. 
— Maitinſali hill, 112. 
— — Barbury, ib. | 


——— Liddington, ib. 


 ——— Godſhil', 126. 


———— Godmanelſcap, ib. 
Withybeds, ib. 
——— St. Catherine's hill, 127; 
———- Barksbury, 1324 
——— — Burybhill, ib, 
A Winclesbury, ib. | 
—— Epbury, ib. 

— Quarley, ib. 
—— Woolbury ring, ib; 


— . Dunbury, ib. 


—— Tidbury, ib. 

——— Dunwood, 135. 
—— Butſer hill, 140. | 
—— -— Winclers barrow, ib. 
——— Chilton Candover, ib: 
—— Burroughclcre, 142. 
—— — $Sidmonton, ib. 
—— —— King'sclere, ib. 
—-— Wallborough, ib. 


——— Beaconhill, ib. 
———— Inzlefield, 150, 161. 
——  Hardwell, 155. 
——— Binbury, ib. 
——— Serpenhil!, 157. 

— — Barrow, ib. | 
—-— Hinton Walridge, ib. 
— — Wantage, ib. | 
——  — Sinodun, ib. 


—— Czxſar's, 164, 216, 225 328. 


—ů— Haſcomb, 174. 
| St. George's hill, 174. 
—— Homebury, ib. 

——— Batle hill, 177. 

—— Botle hill, ib. 3 
———-— St. Roch's hill, 196. 
—— — Gonſhill, ib. | 
—— the Brill, ib. 

—-— Blackdown, 198. 
—— Highdown, 198. 
— — Aſcomerius, ib. 
—— Poor man's walls, 199. 
—— — White hawk, ib. 
— Hollingbury, ib. 


Camps 


| Camps. 
—— Poynings, ib. 
— Selſcumb, ib. 
—— Pidingho, ib. 
— — Miching, ib. 
——— Wallins, 200. 
—— — Mount Caburn, 201. 
—— Stock bury, 205. 
— — Keſton, 225. 
Greenſted, 227. 
—— Henton hill, 276. 
——— Little Sodbury, ib. 
——— St. Vincent, 275. 
— — Wick, ib. 
Weſtridge, 276. 
——— Meen hill, 277. 
—— —— Willerſley, ib. 
— — Cheſter, ib. 
Caſtle bank, 278. 
—— Cleyns welt, ib. 
—— girdlip hill, 281. 
—— Cerney North, ib. 
| Trewsbury, 282. 
—— - Dunteſborn, ib. 
—— Norbury, 279. 
— Salemansbury, ib. 
——Winderedge, ib 
——— — Caſtle Godwin, 272. 
—— Alvelton, 274. 
—— Almonbury, ib. 
—— Bury hill, 275, 277. 
—— Ccomhall, 275. 
—— Burrill, 276. 
| G 10. 
—— Church pannell, 330. 
Mount Garriſon, 342. 
— Arbury banks, ib. 
— Ravensborough, ib, 
 —— — Round wood, 345. 
———— Campwodd, ib. 
— Cheſhunt, 346, 


* 


Camps, two at Lewes, 199, 200.— 


noticed only by Mr. Aubrey, 99.— 


by Abingdon, 46, 157.,—in Glouceſ- 


terſhire, 268,—chain of, on Severn, 


275. 

—— the, 231, 274, 279. 
Campion, Edmund, 309. 
Campton, 328. . 
Campus Lapideus, xv. 

Camu, Ixvi, xvii. _ ON 
Camulodunum, coins of, Ixvi. 
Canal navigable, 298. 
Cancelli, what, 307. 
Canditch, 301. 


Candor, the laſt earl of Cornwall of 


Britiſh extraction, 8. 
Canford, 46, 53. 
Cangani, 209. ; 

Cangi, a Britiſh people, 60, 75, 
Canings hundred, 60. 

Canninges, William, 63, 83, 
Cannington, 67. | 
Cannon foundery, 132, 

»Cantæ, 200, | | 
Cantbridge, 273. 3 | 
Canterbury,215,2 36.—archbiſhops of, 

ſtyled by a decree of a ſynod primates 
and metropolitans of all England, 
21). —archiepiſcopal ſee, 216.—8t. 
Auſtin's monument, ib. — archbi- 
ſhop's caſtle, ib. —Chriltchurch, ib. 
—ſee transferred to Mercia, 216, 
227, — gates, 230, 237. —— 
holpital, 236. — religious houſes, 
236, 237. cathedral, 236.— cloſe, 
ib, Roman gate, 237. ſy nagogue, 
ib, dungeon hill, 1b, inſcription 
on Worthgate, ib. —St. Martin's 
church, ib, St. Auſtin's abbey, ib, 
— Ethelbert's tower, ib, — cathedral 
burnt by the Danes, 238. a ſecond 
time, ib, - rebuilt by Lanfranc, ib, 
— Conrad's choir, 1b, Bell Harry 
| eeple, ib. Bell Dunſtan, ib, — Ox- 
ford ſteeple, 1b, Arundel ſteeple, 
ib, — painted windows, ib, - Bec- 
ket martyred, ib, — his crown, ib. -- 
his ſhrine, ib. — ſtore ſtained with 


his blood, ib. — martyrdom, ib. 


- traniepts and chapels, ib. + Wil- 
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liam of Sens, an architect, ib.— 
curious capitals, 1b, — crypt, ib. — 
monuments of archbiſhops, &c. 1b. 
— cloiſter, ib. — charter houſe, 1b, — 
monaſtery, 239. — deanery, ib. — 
ſtranger's hall, 1b, —almonry, ib. — 
mint yard, ib, grammar ſchool, ib. 
- green yard, ib, —dormitories, ib. 
hell Jeſus, ib. —archbiſhop's pa- 

| lace, ib, —parochial churches, ib. — 
St. Andrew's church, ib, — conduit, 

ib. town hall, ib. —filk manufac- 
tory, ib, — Swift's monument, ib. — 
St. Auſtin converts the Britains, ib. 
— St. Dunſtan, where buried, ib. — 
natives, ib. Ts 

Canterbury college, in Oxford, founded 
by Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop, 289, 
302. | 

Cantir, what, 209. 

Canton, what, 209. 

— Mr. 272. 

Cantium, 209, 

— promontory of, 218. 

Cantroed, xv. | 


_ Canute, king of England, cxxi.—his 


coins, cxxii. — gave Stoke Canons 
to the church of ILxeter, 37.—fought 


a ſingle combat with king Edmund 


at Alney, -261,—his pertinent re- 
ply, 117. 


Cap of maintenance, 37. 
_ Capel, 174. 


— Arthur, lord, 350. 


Caracalla, took upon him the com- 


mand of the army after his father's 


death, and made peace with the Ca- 
ledonii, lii.—his coins, Ixxi. 


Caractacus, his policy againſt the Ro- 


mans, XXX, xxxii, xxxili.—his va- 
lour and behaviour, juſt before a 
battle, 1b.—defeated by Aulus Plau- 
tius, Xxxiii, 320, — his wife and 
children made priſoners, xxxili.— 
delivered up to the Rymans by the 
treachery of Cartiſmandua, ib.—his 
ſaying upon ſeeing the magnificence 
of the city of Rome, ib. —brought 
before Claudius in chains, and 
his undaunted behayiour at the tri- 
bunal of Claudius, xxxiii. | 


Caradock, a family of Welch extract, 


now Newton, 56, 

Carantokes toun, 66. 

Caranton, 55, | | 

Carauſius, a Menapian, made gover- 
nor of Bononia, 111,—poſleſſed him- 
ſelf of Britain as emperor, ib.—ſlain 
treacherouſly by his boſom friend 


Allectus, lin, 299, 320.—his coins, 


I 
Cardinal college, 304. | 
Careg cowſe in clowſe, what, 12, 
Caregroyne, 14. | | 


- Caren an Peale, what, 125 


Carentocus, 55. 
Carenton, ib, 


| Careſwell, 34. 


Carew, family, 6, 149, 177 193.— 
Richard, 6, 8, 10 bie hiftory of 
Cornwall, 19.—Gcorge, lord, 34.— 
George, dean, 34.— Nicholas, a ba- 


ron, 34.— ir Francis, 177. — lohn, 
199.—vir George, 302.— Raleigh, 


19. . Toes 

Carey family, 27, 336, 346. 

Carfax, 305. | 

Cargaul, 7. 

Carinus, emperor, lili. 

Carton, corruptly for Cantium in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, 209. | 

Cariſbrook, 123,"143.—callle, ib. 

Carmelites, firſt in England, 232, 

Carmouth, 43, 48. | 

Carn, 9. Hy X | 

Carn bre, 9,—Boſcowen, 12, 

Carn chy, 9, 8 

Carn Ianis, 9. 

Carn margh, 9, 

Garn ulac 9. 


0 


Carnon, or Carna, g. 


Carnton, 66. | 


Carpenter, John, biſhop of Worceſter, 
275 


Carpet worked from a pavement, 11 


— Margaret counteſs of Rich. 

moncd's, 326. | 

Carr, Sir Kichard, earl of Somerſet, 

Carr river, 43, 48, 

Carre, Thomas, 64. 

Carterer, George, baron Hawnes, after 
the deceale of his mother, viſcount 

Carterct and earl Granville, 30. 
Cartha, the Phenician name of Cor. 


84. 


ca, q. | 
Carthage, called Cartheia, 27. 
Carthaginians, never in Britain, xxix. 
Cartheia, 27. 


Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 


delivered up Caractacus to the Ro- 
mans, xl. 


Carvilius, his tomb, 108. 
Carus, emperor, liii. 
Carykrood, 14. 

Caryll, Joſ. 302. 
Carſhalton, 170. 
Caſhiobury, 337, 350. 
Caſſii, 313. | 


Caſſibelinus, 313, 336.—his ſubjects, 


XXvi.— territory, 313.—city, 330. 
Caſſy, fanily, , oc 
Caltgrove, 161. 

Caſques found, 105, 


Caſtel, de, a French pirate, who burnt 


Plymouth, cut off, with his whole 
party, by ſome Devonſhire peaſants, 
26 | 'F 


2b, 3 
Caſtel, Edmund, bis labours and epi- 


taph, 330. 
Caſterley camp, 1 10. 
Caſtle Andinas, 19. 
Caſtle bank camp, 278. 
Caſtle camp, 276. 
Caſtle copſe camp, 109. 
Caitlecomb, 88, 96, 99, 
Caſtledore, 16, 20. 
Calile Clum, 15. 


| Caſtle field, 98. 5 


Caſtle Garde, a tenure, 26.— changed, 
219. | | 
| Caſtle Godwin camp, 272. 
Caſtle mill, 327. 
Caſtle Ruff, 234. 
Caſtle ſtreet, 98. | 
Caſtle Thorp, 320. 


Caltle at Barbury, 155,—Badbury, ib 


—Calſhot, 116.—Hurſt, ib. 
Caſtle of the Rhe, 186. 
Caſtles, Danes, 32. | 
Caſtor, cx, | 
Caſtleton, 295. 
Catabathmos, 259, | 
Catamagus, or Kadran, a man's name, 1, 
Catſtoke, 49. Wt 


-Catcia, Nini. 


Caterva, xili. 


— 


Cateſhill, held by the ne af being 


marſhal of the laundreſſes when the 

king came there, 167. Y 

. 
Catharine, daughter of William Her- 


bert, 224.—widow of Thomas lord | 


Berkley, 26. 
Catharine's hill near Wincheſter, 1 30. 
144.—chapel, 175. 
Catharine, queen, rctided at Ampthil, 
329. —croſs to her memory, ib. 
Cathbregion, 56. ung 
Cathedral of Bodmyn, 17.— Exeter, 28, 
| Cathuellani, 313. | 
Catichludani, 313. 
Catigern, 213.—his grave, ib. 


Catti, 313. 


Catin, , 
Cattidudani, 313. 
Catticuchlani, 313. 
Cativellani, 313. 
Catton, Hamo de, 167. 
Catuellani, 313. 
Caun, 75. . 


Caunos, 234, 235. 


Cauſewar 
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Cauſeway Acre, 344. 
Cave, 15. | 
— at Royſton, 335, 341. 
Cave, barons, 175. 3 528 
Cavendiſh; Mr. 33.— William, baron 
Hardwicke, marquis of Hartington 
and duke of Devonſhire, 40. 
Caverns, 175, 274, 317 
Caversfield, 299, 320. 
Caverſham, 161, 310. 
Cawſhot caſtle, 132. 4 
Caxton, 129.— William, 228. 
Ceadwalla, 194 poſſeſſes the Iſle of 
Wight, 124. | 
Ceardicſlega, battle of, 315. 
Ceaſſer, what, 213. | 
Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons, de- 
feated the Britans at Deorham, 62, 
263, —and ſlew three of their princes, 
203.— routed by the Britans at 
Wodenſdike, and forced to fly his 
country, 87.-—-de'eated by king 
Ethelbert, with great flaughter, at 
Wimbledon, 170. took the city of 
Cirenceſter, 264.—took Benſon from 
- the Britans, 5 308, —died milera- 
bly in exile, 87. 
Cecil, Robert, viicount Cranborne; 46. 
carl of Sal:{bury, g1.—baron of Eſ- 
ſendon, ib,—fir Thomas, 170.— 
family, 28.—pedigree, 340. 
Cecily, daughter to W. baron Bone- 
vill, 29,—daughter to Jordan Fitz 
Stephens, 27. | 
Celeba,] 9096 ought: | 
Celibacy, when firſt injoined prieſts, 
25. debate on and accident, 88, 99. 
Celtæ, xv. _— | . 
Celtiberians, 29. 
Celts, 13, 132, 144, 164+ 
Cenia, 14. 
Cenimagni, 140. 
Cenio, 14. 
Cenionis oftium, 4. 
Centoner, 124. pe ins 
Cenulf, king of Mercia, his coin; 
cxiv. | | 
Ceolred, 87. 
Ceolwulph, 
Coin, kV. 
Cerdeford, 115. 
Cerdic, firſt king of the Weſt 
Saxons, 95. —defeated the Britons 
at Chardtord, 115, 126. — the firlt 
Saxon that ſubdued the iſle of Wight, 
124.—engaged the Britans ſharply 
at Cherdſley, 315. — where he land- 
ed, 126. 
Cerdic's ford, 115.—battle of, 126. 
Cerdicſand, 126. N 
Cerdicſhore, 126. 
Cerealis, xl. 
Cereviſia, xv. 


king of Mercia, his 


Cerne abbey, built by St. Auſtin, 44 


$0,——giant, 44, 50. 
Kegvealig, 9g. | 
Cerney North, 44,——camp, 281, 
% 103. 
Cethilon, what, 313. 

Cetius, Jupiter, 88. 

Cetos, xiii. | 
Chaddleworth, 159» 
Chadham, 109. 

Chadwell, 344. 

Chagford, 27. 

Chair, antient, 138. 
Chaloner, Dr. Robert, 318. 
Chalybeate water, 164, 
Chamber, in the foreſt, 434. 
Chambers, Robert, 62. 


Chamberlane family, 309.——name 


Changed to Tankerville, 292. 

Champernoun family, 26, 34. 

Champernulph family, 26, 34. 

Champreys tamily, 249. 

Chancery, cxlvi. | 

Chandos, barons, 263, 278.— John, 
one of the firſt Knights of the gar- 
WISE 


Chapel den, 8.—on the heath, 294 


293. 
Vos, I. 


N 


Chapel, antient, 294. 


Char, ex. 


Charcoal, 1 92. 


F 

Chardford 115, 126. 

Chardſley, 315. 

Charingham, 132. 

Chariot fighting, xxi. 

Charlbury, 296. . 1 

Charnel honſe, 246 —antient, 348. 

Charniey, $145-:- 1 os 

Charles I. church, dedicated to, 143 33. 

concealetl, 138.—his ſpurs, 
143.—and Elizabeth's portrait, 343. 

Charles II. his eſcape, 48.—morried, 

- 139-—plot to ſhoot, 345. 

Charles IV. emperor, 169. 

Charlton, his plan of Stonchenge, 10). 

Charlton, 98, 110. — Walter, 77. 

Charmotith, 43, 48.—cliffs; ib. 

Charnweod foreſt, 211; 

Chartham, 241, 

Chartney, 157. 

Charud, 1806. | 

Chatham; 214, 233.— dock, 233.— 

cChelt; ib. 55 | 

Chatillon, 320. . 

Chaſe, Micklewoed, 274. 

Chatelet little mountain, old town diſ- 
covered on, Ixviii. oh 

Chauter, family, 160.—Thomas, 292, 
309.—his monument, ib, 

—— Geoffrey, 150, 160, 286, 297, 
„„ e 

— his oak, 160. 

Chauinond family, 7. 


— — 


Chaworth; or de Cadurcis, family » 57» 


315 .—ybilla, 91, 
Cheap, x. 
Cheapen, 88. 
Cheardeſley, 315. | 


Cheddar famous for cheeſe equal to 


Parmeſan, 77. 
Cheddar clifts, 97. 
Chedder, lord, 74. 

Chedingſtone, 230. e lH 
Chedworth, 281.—-John, biſhop of 
Lincoln, ib. e ö 

Chegford, 27. 85 | 
Cheele, the art of making it, ſuppoſed 


to have been brought hither by the 
DE: | _ Chryſanthus, Ix11. 80 
Chryſoſtom's works publiſhed, 290. 


Romans, 267. 
Chelſbam, 177. 
Cheltenham, 279. 
Chenerotes; xxu; _ . 
Cheney, family, 50, 88, 324, 330.— 
monuments of, 330. e 
Chenkbury, camp, 188. 
Chenock, Eaſt, 69. 


Cheping Barnet, 350. —-almſhouſes, 


and freeſchool, ib. EF 


 Chequers family, 241. 


Cherbury caſtle, 157. 
Cherchelelle, 175. 

Cheren in Phoenician, what, 9. 
Cherington, 277. fs 


Cherries, when firſt brought into Eng- : 


land, 209.—gardens, 234. 
Cherwel river, 286, 298. 
Chertſey, 167. | 
Cheſelbury, an amphitheatre; 109, 
Cheſelton, 48. 

Cheſham Boyce, 318. 


Cbeſhunt, 340. —nunnery, ib; 


Cheſil bank, 49. 

Cheſle money, 277. 2 
Cheſnut trecs, 53. —Freat, 276. 
Cheſt at Chatham, 233. 
Cheſter, cx. 

Cheſterton, 130, 280. 

Cheſtles camp, 277. 
Chettl-hampton, 29. 

Chetwood, 320. 

Cheyneis, 314, 318. 

Cheyne], gol. 


Chicheley, Henry, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, 203. —founded All Saints 


and St. Bernard's colleges, 289.—fa- 


mily, 130 


4 2 


Cinque ports, 


Chicheſter de family, 30; 

Chicheſter, 185, 186, 193, 196.—in⸗ 
ſcriptions, 185, 199,—abbey, 185, 
194.—- church, 185, 195.—-tower, 
185, 165.— earl of, 185, 196. 

Chickſand, 324, 328. 

Chidbury camp, 109. | 
Chidley; 27.—barons, 29;—mount, 
71—TamHy, 29, 26. 

Chief ranger, and his power, 153; 

Chilcombe, and camp, 54: 

Child, William, 83. 

Child, his death, 34. | 

Children, drawn through holes ih 
ſtones, 13. | 

Childrey, 158. 

Chilham, 241, 215;—ciſtle, ib. 

Chil Ockford, 52. 

Chillingworth, William, 306.—his 
epitaph, 194. — where ediicated, 


3030 
Chilmarſh, 104. 


Chilt, 279. 

Chiltern, 313, 317).— hills Dey. 
. ditch, 5 8 og 
Chiltern Candover, 1 35;—camp,; 140; 
Chilworth, 175. FE on 
Chimligh, 29. 

Chinkbury, 188, 198, 

Chinting caſtle, 201. 

Chip, ex. FR 


_ Chippenham; 88, 98. 


Chipping, ex. 3 2 

Chipping Sodbury, 476.— Wardon; 
402.—Norton, 295. | 

Chiſbury camp, 109. 


Chiſelborough; 68. 
Chiſelbury camp, 103. 


Chiſelhurſt, 225. 


Chiſelhampton, 295. 


Chiſill bank, 39, 43, 48. 

Chlorus' camp, 106. : 
Cholſley, 158.—farm, and barn, ib, 
Choir Gawr, 93, 10. 


_ Chriſt Church, town of, 1 15, 126.— 


Wolley, 290, 304. : 
Chriſt's blood, a relique of, 278. 


college in Oxford, built by cardinal 


Chriſtianity, when firſt in Britain, 


biſhop Stullingfleet's opinion on it, 
4; | 
Chriſtiana, wife of Cogan, go, 


Chronicle, Parian, 305. 

Chue magna, 74. 

Chumleigh, 29, 39. 
Chur n river, 95. 263. | 
Church, firſt Chriſtian, 245. 


Church pannell, camp, 330. 


Churches, pariſh, appropriated, exxxiii. 
Churchill, 40.—John, duke of Marl- 
Borough, 38, 113 —ſir Winſton, 54. 
—Chartles, his tomb, 245. 
camp, 76. i 
Chute foreſt, 122,—cauſeway, 189. 
Chuton, 60, 75,—baton, ib. 
. ͤ + ef 
Ciceſtria, 185. | 
Cilla, ſiſter to king Cadwalla, 148. 


Cunbri, vii. 


. 


ECimmbrians, vii. 


Cimen, 188, 192. 

Cimen ſhore, 188, 192. 

Cimia, 48. . 

Cinegils, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
defeated Penda, the Mercian, 2064. 
—þbaprized by Birinus, 290. 

190,—wardens of the, 

222, | 8 

Cinulph ravaged Kent, 222. 


Cinvil, a Daniſh prince, where ſlain, 


262. 
Circles of ſtones, 13, 17, 81, 112. 
Circuits, Xili. Kt | 
Cirenceſter, 263, 279, 280, 281.—ab- 
bey church, 280.—Roman antiqui— 
ties, 280,—pottery, 280, 281.— 
caſtle, 280, 281. 9 
Ciruſius, 16. | | 
Cilla, viceroy to a king of the Weſt 
Saxons, 
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Cliffs on fire, 48. 0 
Clifton, 44, 54, 273. — hot well, 275. 


Jaxons, built Ciſſe caftle, 188.— 
built an abbey at Sheovetham, from 
whence it was called Abbendon, 148. 

Cilsbury, 188, 198. 

Cifle caſtle, 188. 

Ciftercian abbey, 134, :28.—ſchool, 
306. 

Cities, very often roſe out of garriſons, 
45. | | 

City, meaning of the word, 52. 

Citizens, exlüi. 

Civil wars, when firſt begun among 
the Saxons, 170. 

Ciule, 100. 

Clandon, Eaſt, 320, 


Clandon place, 173. 


Clapham, 178, 327. 


Clare de, family, 330 —carls of Glou- 


ceſter, 264 Margaret, 214.—Gil- 
bert, carl of Glouceſter, 260.—Ri- 
cChard, earl of Hertford, 265, 340. 
Clare family, 212. | 
Clare St. family, 189.—pariſh, 5. 
Clarence, duke of, his tomb, 269. 
Clarendon, printing-office, 305. —lord, 


bis hiſtory of the redellion, 305. 


library, &c. burnt, 177. 


—— 106. —carls of, 52, 10h, 


park, 92. 106. — camp, 106. 
Clarke, Mr. his conjecture on Britiſh 
coins, Ixvi. | 
Claſianus, xxxix. 
Clattord, 112. 
Claudia, 261. 
Claudh, what, 116. CEE; 
Claudius at empted Britain, xxx.— 
reduced and diſarmed the Britons, 


- | xxxi —had a triumph de creed him 


from the Roman ſenate, ib. from 
whence he ſet ſail into Britain, 221. 
his name inſeribed on a pig of lead, 
60. | | | 
Claudius Contentus had a great ſum 
of money at intereſt in Britain, 218. 


Claur, what, 133. 5 
Clauſentum, 110, 133. 

Clay hill, 100 —camp, ib, 
Cleeve, Bifhop's, 279. 


Nane Cloud, 279» 


Cledian, 46. 


Clemens Maximus, ſaluted emperor by 


by the ſoldiery in Britain, flain 
Gratian, and was afterwards ſlain 


himſelf, 218. 


St. Clere, 5. 55 
Clerebury camp, 106. 


Clergy, celibacy among, firſt intro- 
duced, 25. , | 

Cleveland, duke and ducheſs of, 142. 

Clevum, 261. | | 

Cleyns, Weſt, camp, 278. 

Cliefden, 317. 


Cliff, at Hoo, 155, 228.—council, 


212. x 


| Cift, 67, 200, 212. | 
Cliffs, at Cheddar, 77. —at Hordwell, 


127. = | | 
Clifford, family, 35, 442, 446.—fir 


Thomas, 35. — baron Chudleigh, 
ib. —Roſamund, concubine to king 


Henry II. 286. 
Clifford caſtle, 442, 446. 


Clink, 179. 


Clinton, family, 213.— Geoffrey de, 


chamberlain to king Henry 1. 315. 
baron Clinton, 168, 173. — Ol- 


bern de, 315. 


Clito, earl of Wincheſter, 119.— 
Ethelwald waſted Breden foreſt with 
his Danes, 87. 

Clive, lord, 174. 

Clock, 58.—at Glaſtenbury, 73. 

Clodius Albinus, proprætor in Britain, 

. obliged ſoon to reſign, for ſpeaking 
too freely agaiuſt the emperor, xlix. 

Clorendon camp, 186, | 

Cloth manufacture firſt brought into 
England, 223. — by the Flemings, 
on the invitation of Edward IIL 


Cog'dunus, 193, 105 | 
Coining of money, not uſed by the 


Clovelly harbour, 38. 

Cloyeſhoo, 156.—three countils at, 
156, 228, | 

Clum caſtle, 1g, 

Cluniac monks, 234. 

Clyſt heath, 37,—river, ib. 

Clyto, cxxxv. 

Cneben, 170. 

Cnebenſbury, 170. 

Cnegumi, 14. 

Coal mines, 417.,—money, 49. 

Coals, where plentiful, 81, 82. 

Coat, CX. 

Cobb of Lyme, 43, 48. 

Coberley, 4 2 


Cobham, town of, 173, 228.— John 
de, lord, 171, 228.— Eleanor, 171. 


— lords, 212, 228, 
Coccus, xiv. | 
Cochlearia, 211, 226. 
Cockington, 27: 
Cockles, 196. 
Cockthorp, 294. 


Cod fiſhigg, 38. 


Coderington, 276. 


Codrington, colonel William, à great 


benefactor to All Souls College in 
Oxford, 303. | l 


Coed Andred, 179. 185. 


Coeling, 5 
Coeur de Lion, Richard, 288. 


Coffin, 274. —leaden, 18.—ſtone, 272, 


. 
Cogan family, 30. 


Coges, 28 5. 


Britans in Julius Cæſar's time, 


Ixxv. 12, 15, 18, 20, 35, 44, 50, 
52, 53» 50, 88, 78, 79, 95, 96, 99, 
110, 122, 141, 144, 151, 157, 162, 
168, 175, 176, 226, 228, 242, 244, 
268, 272, 273, 274, 276, 279, 281, 
282, 286, 296, 299, 306, 314, 317, 


318, 328, 35 330, 346, 349, 250, 


 — Greek, 228, 233,—of Edward iV. 


273.—gold of Henry VI. 329.— 


Daniſh or Dutch, 342. —of Fauſti- 
na, 342.—of Claudius, 349,-—Bri- 
tiſh, Ixv. Ixviii. 52, 231, 277, 328. 
of Cunobeline, deſcribed by Mr, 
Pegge, ib, —of Camulodunum, given 
for Þritiſh by biſhop Gibſon, Ixvi. 
found at Carnbre, Ixvii.—Gauliſh, 
Ixviii.—-Saxon, cxlii.—cxix.— 
Saxon, where found, 150, Ixx.—of 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, cxiij, 
and York, cxiv. | | 

Coitmaur, 58, 78. 

Coker, ſohn, 299. 

Coke, ſir Thomas, 303. 

Colbrook, 339. | 

Colbrand, a Daniſh giant, 119. 

Colcheſter, Britiſh coins found at, 
Ix. TD | 

Cold Aſton, 274. 

— Norton, 295. 


Cole, and river, 314. 


Colebrouk, 314. | | 

College of Vaux, 105.—Morden, 226. 

Colleges in Oxford, 289,—f:it en- 
dowed, 302 | 

Collwell, 308, h 

Colerbrook, 347. 

Colgruneſmore, 132. 

Colmore, 133. 

Colne, 347. 

Colne brook, 314, 319, 

Colney ſtreet, 347. 

Colonia G evuin, 261. 

Colrane, ear], 106. 

Colton held, 281. 

Col umb river, 27. —.— 

Columba, ſaint and martyr, 6. 

Columbanus, St. 6. 

Columb's, St. 6, 19. 

Columpton, 27. 


VS 5 | 
Coins, 228.—of Henry II, cut, 133. 
'. —gold 133, 226.— Roman, IXX.— 


X. 
Cobval, Francis, 173. 
Collwell, 308. 
Colyton, 37. 
Comb, what, cx, 30. 
Comb Martin, 40.—Nevil, 156, 
Combat, 25.—-right defend:d by it 
91,— between Canute the Dane and 
king Edmund, 250, 
Comdhath, © be 
Comes,cxxxv1.--ſacrarum largitionum, 


Ivi,—Britanniarum, ib.—litoris Sax. 


onici, ib.—:tractus maritimi, ib.— 
rerum privatarum, ib.—civilis, lviij, 
Comius Attrebatenſis, I 47. —» coins 
falſely aſcribed to, Ixvii. 
Commeail, a Britiſh prince, ſlain b 
Ceaulinz the Saxon, in battle, 263. 
Commerford, 98. 
Commodus, emperor, xlix,—his coins, 
Ixxi. 
Common Pleas, cxlv. 
Comp, cx. | 


Compton, Long, 285, 295.—heath, 


132. 
Concani, xcv, | 


Condidan, a Britiſh prince, ſlain in 
battle by Ceaulin the Saxon, 264, 


Condora, 15. 

Conduit, at Oxford, 305. 
Coney caſtle, 54. 
Congarus, 60. 
Congerſbury, 60, 76. 


CONOB, Ixxiii. 
Dn, 23. 
Conovium, 449, 458. 


Conovius, 449, 458. . 
Conqueſt of England, cxxiii. exxvi. 
Conqueſt family, 324, 329. 


Conſtans, 137.—ſhorn a monk, 118. 


from a monk made Auguſtus, lvi.— 
uſurped the government in oppoſi- 
tion to Honorius, 121.—flain by the 


treachery of Gerontius, lvi. 118, 


121. 8 | 
the Danmonian, 7, 


_ Conrad's ring, 238. | 5 
Conſtantine, 15. . 
Conſtantine the Great, his policy 
when he rode poſt from Rome to 
Vork to his father before his death, 


liv.—his con ueſts in Britain and 
| 


over the barbarians, lv. introduced 
the goſpel into the Roman empire, 


ib.— built Conſtantinople, lvi.— 
new modelled the government of the 


empire, ib.—his coins, lv. Ixkiii. 121. 


— inſcription to him, ib. 


Conſtantine elected emperor in Britain, 


makes Arles his capital, defeated 
and beheaded, Ixil. | 
ſon of Conſtantine the 


— — 


great, lvi. 


Conſtantinus, king of Britain, IXxxix. 
Conſtantius Chlorus, the father of 


Conſtantine the Great, governed the 
empire under Diocleſian and Maxi- 
mian, liv,—made emperor, after the 
abdication of Diocleſian and Maxi- 


mian, ib. — married Helena, the 


daughter of a petty prince in Bri- 


tain, ib. —obliged by Maximian to 
divorce Helena, and marry his 


daughter, ib,-—his policy in giving 
his courtiers liberty of religion to 
diſcover their faith, ib.—his coins, 
Ixxli. 5 

Conſtantius, made emperor after the 
murder of Magnentius, Ivit,—great 


wickedneſs committed in Britain by _ 


one Paul Catena under him, ib.—fa- 


voured greatly he Al ian ſchiſm, ib. 


convened a council of 400 biſhops 

in favour of Arianiſm, Iviii.— his 

death and tomb, 121,—coins, IxXll. 
Coaſul of Glouceſter, 264. 
Cooper, earl of Shaftſbury, 52. 
Conwhath, 15. | k 
Copeley family, 190.—Roger, ibs 
Copperas, 46, 54, 214. 


Copper mines, 10. 


Copp: 
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Coppman, 88. ; 

Cope family, 297. | 

Coracle, what, 417. 

Corbet family, 7. 

OCorfe caltle, 44. 5 
nen 4 id to have been 2 

companion of Brute, and to have 
ven name to Cornwall, ib. — 

wreſtled with the giant Gogmagog, 

_— 

Corin, river, 264. 

Corini, 1. 

Corinia, 1. | ; 

Corinium, 263, 279, 480. 

Corn, Ixvil. 1. 

— in C rnwall, 10. 5 

— crop of, 20;—ſown on the foun- 
dation of cities, 121. | 

Cornbury, 296.—viſcount, ib. 

Cornhill camp, 142. Bo 

Corniſh diamonds, 2:—men placed al- 
ways by king Arthur in the front of 
the battle, 3.— people very luſty and 
ſtrong, 3, 11,—old tongue quite loſt 

and why, 11.—where preſerved, 13. 
—=-tone of ſpeaking, 13.—amphi- 


theatre, 14, 15.—chough, 4.—-re- 


bels riſe, 39.—preſſed the city of 
Exeter hard, till the lord Ruſſel 
raiſed the ſiege, and defeated them, 


237 N : | 
Cornovaille in Armorica, t. | 
Cornovi rum, (tribunus cohortis), 1. 
Cornubia, 1, 
Cornwall, John, baron of Fanhop, 
„ et 
Cornwall, 1.—its names, ib.—tin, 2. 
diamonds, ib. 10.—inhbabitants, 2, 
11.—bounds, 9, 11:—dimenſions, 
ſoil, and air, 9.—ſeat of druid- 
iſm, ib.—mines and minerals, 10. 
corn, ib,—-Domeſday, 11— bo- 
roughs, ib.— plays, ib.—- extended 
more weſt, 16.—its privileges, and 
by whom granted, ib,—its govern- 
ment, ib. —how 1ts ports and rivers 


came to be ſtopped up, 5.—carls and 


- dukes of, 8, 21.—plants, 22. 
Cornwall, duke of, his palace, 16.— 
„ 7} 

Cornwallia, 1. 

Cornwallis, 1xxx1X. xc. 

Corpſes done up in lead as mummics, 


17+ | 5 
Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford; built 
by Richard Fox, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, 289, 304. 
Corſica, called by the 
FWW 
Cortham, 411, 4177. 

Coryat, Tom, his frolicks, 68. 
Coty Mallet, 57. 0 
Coſham, 88, 98. 

Coflini, 1. 

Coſton, 81. 
gt, ex 
Cote, cx. 
OCoteres, 234. 

Cotes, 211, 282. 3 
Cotſwold, 263, 267 — games, 298. 
-Cottington, dir William, 102. 


Phoenicians Car- 


Cotton family, 328, 329.—Sir Robert, 


bis houſe, 139 —his library, 328, 
320 

Caoucy, 325. —Ingelram de, 332 
Covert tamily, 188, 

Covinni, xxt11. 

Covinus, xiii; | 
Council, of Cliffes at Ho, 212.—at 


Cloveſho, 228.—of Butford, 293.— 


of Einſnam, 294,—of Bennington, 
345.—of Berkhampfted, 349. 
Counts of the ſhore, civ, 210.,—0f 
Britain, lvi,—of the imperial largeſſes 
of the empire, 89. | | 
Counties, England divided into; cxxx. 
© Exxx1i,—their names, cxxxi. 
Court of admiralty, and of wards 
and liveries, cxlvii, — ef re- 


E 
Cranborn abbey, 


Cranley, 173. 


Creys, 227. 


| Crookherne, 56. 


N © =t 


queſts, exlvii.—of arches, ib.— of 
audience, ib,—prerogative, ib.—of 
faculties, ib.—of peculiars, ib.— 
eloſe, 332. | 
Courts of England, cxliv—- cxlviii. —= 
eccleſiaſtica}, cxlvii. | 
Court barons, cxxxvili. 
Court clofe, 157. 
—— mine, 268, _ 
— ſwannimote, 268, 
—— up ſtreate, 248. 
88 100. 
ourtney family, 28, 30, gt, 38.— 
Hugh, 2), ee 5 va 
28.— Edward, ib.-monuments; 30, 
35, 46.—carl of Devonſhire, 46.— 
J homas, 56,—oneof the firſt knights 
of the garter, 152.— William arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, 222. | 
Coutance, Geoffrey, bithop, raiſed a 
_ rebellion againſt William Rufus, 63. 
Coway ſtakes, xxvi, 168, 174. 
Cow Berkeley, 2811 . 
Cowdrey, 187, ig9;—paintings, 187, 
197, 198. | | 
Cowdung uſed for firing, 44. 
Cowes; Weſt, 123.—aſt, ib. 
Cowling caſtle, 2$4.—inſcriptionat, ib: 
Cowick, 3). 250 | 8 
Cowmore, 132. 
Coxden, 54. 
Coytfala, 15. a 
Cradle of Henry V, 268. 


46, 54;—lodge, 163. 
viſcount, 15. | 
Cranbroke, 223, 249. | 
Craumerſh, 149. 

Craux; Le, xv. 
Crawford, Great, camp, 5g; 


Cray ford, 178, 228. 


Crecce rivulet, 212. 
Creckanford, 212. 
Creden river, 27. 
Credendon, 315. 
Crediton, 3 :.* + 
Creech, Thomas, 53. 


Creeklade, 87, g6.—ao univerſity, 87, 
6 poly 


96. 
Crendon, 315, 320. 


Creſſy, Hug, 301 


Crevequer, a noble family, 213.—Ha- 
mon de, 222. | 

Crews Morchard, 35. 

Crey ford; 212. 


Cricklade, 87, 96. 

Cridiantum, 27. | 

St. Criſpin's monument, 223. 
Criſpin, Milo, 149.— tomb, 223. 


Croamiſh Gifford, 309. 
Crockern Torr, 32, 35. 
Ccollas, 17. | 


Cromhall; 27 g.—camp, ib. 
Cromlech, 18. 54. f | 
Cromwell family, 135.— Thomas earl 


\ 


of Eſſex, 178.—Kichard; 135, 346. 


Crop of con % 
Crols, 14, 275. —at St. Burien's, 12. 
—inſcribed, 16,—at Shirburn, 1. 
—at Stalbridge, 51, 54. —at Briſtol, 
64, 82, 102. —of Hide abbey, 119. 
 ——miraculouſly ſpeaking and con- 
demning the order of married prieſts, 
which occaſioned their abolition, ib. 
— coſting a year's revenue of the 
whole kingdom, ib. —made of the 
nails of the true croſs; 155.—at Re- 
culver, 235.—of St. Auſtin; 242: 
—W hiteleaf; 319. —at Stoney Strat- 
ford, 321,—Eleanor's, 321, 324, 330, 
346, 348. -Ampthill, 329.-Dunſtable, 
330.— Leighton Buzzard, 331.—- 
Roiſa's, 332.— Waltham, 340.—of 
St. Albans, 348. —iron, 347. | 
Crofles, erected to the memory of queen 
Eleanor, 321, 324, 330, 346. 348. 
— t. hoſpital, 137. | 


- 2 
Cut 


Dallington foreſt, 191. 


ef 


* 
X. 
*; 


Croſs, fraternity of the, 148. 
Crow, Royſton, 335, 341: 
be 358 177.—palace, ib.—bournes, 
ib. | 
Cnucenne, 56, 
Crucifix, famous, 232, 238. 
—— of ſilver, 295, 297. 
Cruckern, 56; 
Crudwell, 96,—baroneſs of, ib. 
Chnunvela, 108; 
Cruwys Morchard, 35. 
Crux Oſwaldr, 418. | 
Cryſtal, of ſeveral colours, where found; 
Nd © BIS 
Crythmus, 219. 
Cuchinſlow, 157 
Cuckamſley hill, 155. 
Cuckmer haven, 189. 
Cuckſtone, 234. 
Cuddeſden, 30g. 
Cuddington, 286. 
Cujacius, Jacobus, 117. 
Culham bridge, 156. 
Cumbwell, 249. 
Cumner, 157. | 
Cundha, king, tio, 
Cuneti, on coins, 112. 
Cunetio, 93, 112.—river, 9. 
Cuno, IXVIi—Ixvili. | 


Cunodelinus, king of the Iceni, 313.1 


dis two ſons conquered by Aulus 
Plautius, 320. —his coins, Ixv. | 
Cup, wooden, 5 1.—braſs Roman, 1134, 
Curcelle family, 76. | = 
Curcy, or Courcy, William de, 55. 

John de; ib. * 
Curmi, xxiii. 


Cuſanz family, 122. 


Cuth, cviii. | . | 

Curthoſe, Robert, his monument, at 
Glouceſter, 270. 

Curtius Montanus, an epicure, 218. 


Cuthbert, archbiſliop of Canterbury, 


called a council at Cliff in 742, 2123 
2.28, 5 3 8 
Cuthburg, ſiſter to king Ina, 46. 
Cuthburga founded a nunnery, 46. 
— — where buried, 46, 53. . 
Cuthred, his coin, cxiii. — fought a 


bloody battle with Kenilwalch, 


king of the Weſt Saxons, at Brad- 
ford, 89,—defeated king Ethelbald; 
and took his ſtandard, at Battle edge; 
85. | 
AY the Saxon, took Einſham 
from the Britans, 285.—took Aileſ- 
| bury by force in 1071, 314.—ſo 
defeated the Britans that they ſur- 
rendered ſeveral towns to him, 323: 
Cutpound, 1 35. : | 
Cpichelmeplape, 157. | 
Cylt, or Chylt, what, 313. 
Cymberth, 117; 185 
Cynegium Ventenſe, 117. 
Cyngetorix; 110. ene 62 
Cynric, king, defeated the Britans, 
and took Sarum, 99.—fought the 
Britans at Barbury, 112. | 


Cynwit caſtle, where, 40. 


Cipman,] tar, 88, 
Cyppan, | 
Cyprus, called Ceraſtis, 

from Syria, 220. 
Cyuls, IXxXi. 


broken off 


— 


' Abridgecourt; Zanchet, one of 
the firſt knights of the garter, 


152. 
D'abeter, See Abetot, 
Dacre, lord, of the ſouth, 189, 
Dacorum hundred, 345. | 
Daggers at Bridport, what, 48. 
Dairel family, 315. 
Dae, 100; 243 hw 
Da'egrig family, 191, 205. 


I 


Yalreudini, xcvii. 
Damer family, 51. 
Damory court, 53. . 
Damnonii defeated by Egbert, 7. 
Danais hundred, 343. | 
Dancing hundred, 2, 43. 
Dandelion, 239. 
Dane end, 344.—banks, 241: 
Dane furlong, 342. 
Danegelt, what, cxx. _ 
Danelage, what, cxxvi , 
Danes, 327, 328.—their original, exx. 
ſtandards, 7, 40.—landing, ib.—de- 
feated, 227, 319, 273. — kings, 40. 
their religion and way of appeaſ- 
ing their gods by ſacrificing men, ib. 
= committed great depredations in 
England, ib. —gave occafion for the 
tax called Danegelt, ib. defeated 
totally by king Egbert, 7.—- burnt 
Canterbury cathedral twice, 238. 
—— burnt. Taviſtock, 25. —— 
where they firſt landed, 27.--ſpoiled 
Exeter, 28. cut off and loſt 
their ſtandard, 30. —— flaughter 
of the Engliſh, 286.—works, 272. 
defeated the Engliſh in two en- 
gagements at Carmouth, 40.—bat- 
| tle with the Saxons, 286.—retire be- 


fore Alfred, 314, 318.—defeated by 


Edmund Ironſide at Gillingham, 52. 
—beaten by king Alfred, who obliged 
them to take an oath to depart the 
kingdom; 56, 89. — defeated and 
forced him to abſcond in Athelney, 


$7.--defeated by him, | 89, 100,—de- 


feated by Edmund Ironfide at Sel- 
wood, 57,—treat with Edward, 319. 
come up to Ware, 336, 344.— 
memorials of, 34.3-—routed by Eal- 


ſtan, biſhop ot Sherbourn, ib, — 
driven out of England, cxx1.—maſ- 


faced, ib.—drew a ditch between 


the Kennet and the Thames, where 


they retreated when beaten by king 
Ethelwolpb, 150.—defeated at Farn- 
ham by king Alfred, 167.—by king 
Ethel wolph at Ockley, 168.— de- 
feated at Holmeſdale, ib.—at Otford 
in 1016, 22. —had been extirpated 
out of England by Edmund Iron- 
ſide, but for the treachery of duke 
Edftric, 232. —plundered Rocheſter, 
ib. —overthrown in a ſea fight at 
Sandwich by Ealcher, 242.—ra- 
vaged Glouceſterſhire, 261.—ſacked 
and burnt Oxford, 288.—land, 66, 
240, 2475,—their ravages, 87, 98.— 


make peace with Etheldred, 117.— 


ſlaughtered, 212. 
Danes end, 343. 
Danes caſtles, 32. 3 5 
Danes field, 345.—-great and little, 
429. | 8 | 
Danes moor plain, 297. 
Danewort, 20. | 
Daniel, biſhop of the Weſt Saxons, 
124. | 


Daniſh camps, 14, 51, 112, 155, 226, 


246.—caſtle, 15, 19.—ſtandard, 30. 
works, 228,—entrenchments, 345. 
Darent and river, 212. | 
Darien, ſtreights of, 26. 
Darkirg, 176. 
Dart river, 20. 
Dartford, 212, 227.—viſcount, 227. 
Dartington, 26. | | | 
Dartmore, ib,—loadſones found there, 
ib. | 
Dartmouth, 26, 34.—baron and earl, 
26, 34. | 
Daryernum,. 218. 
Date at Glaſtonbury, 73. | | 
Daubney, Henry, 57,--carl of Bridge- 
water, ib, 
Danmoni!, 1. 
Danmunith, what, ib. 
Danteſey, 88, 98.—barons, 88. 98. 
Danvers, family, 98, 100.—-Henry, 


* 


De Gorniaco, 


1 


baron Danteſcy and earl of Danby, 
, 88, 98,—Sir John, 98. | 


Davenant, William, 306, 


Davies, fir John, 103. 

Davington priory, 235. 

Dawkins, Henry, 106, 

Dawtrey family, 196. 

De Abrincis, 222. 

De Alta Ripa, or Haultrey, 96. 

De Aquila, 189. —honour 189. 

De Bathe, Henry, 33. 

De Bello Campo. See Beauchamp. 
De Cadurcis, 57, 91. . 
De Campo Arnulphi, 26, 34. 

De Cantelupo, 26. 

De Chat, Ilbert, his epitaph, 101. 
De Crepito Corde, 213. 

De Diceto, 97. 

De Ferrariis;—See Ferrars. 

,—dee Gournay, 
De Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter, 27. 
De Hirundine, 6. | | 
De la Beche family, tombs of, 149. 


149. | BS 

De la Bere family, 443. 

De la Fert, 57. . 

De la Lind, 45. 

De la Mare, iii 

De la More, Thomas, his hiſtory, 213 

De Ja Pole, 150.—William, 292.— 
Alice, 292.— William, duke of Suf- 
folk, 302. | 5 

De la Warr, 188. 

De la Zouch, 26. 

De le Spencer, Hugh, 119. 

De Lincolnia or Nichole, 52. 

De Nichol, 52. 

De Novo Burgo, 44. 

De Novo Mercatu, 56, 263. 

De Port, Adam, 120, 

De Redveriis, 26; 30. 

De Sancto Mauro, 57. 

De Totenais, 26. 

De Turbida Villa, 45. 

Deal, 243.—caſtle, 218. 

Dean of the arches, cxlvii. 

Deane Michel town, 267. 

Deane foreſt, 26. deſtined to de- 
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Decebalus, 313. 

Decombes, St. 55. 

Decumnuas, ib. 

Deddington, 298. 


Dee river navigation, 433. 


Deepdale, 259. 

Deepden, 175. 

Deerhurſte, 269, 270. —inſeription at, 
269, 270. | 

Deification of an emperor, lii. 

Delamere family, 434. 


Delaware fmily, 188, 267. 


Delves, fir John, and fon, 437. 
Den, cx. | | | 
Denchworth, North and South, 148. 
Dengeneſle, 22 3. ORs = | 
Denham, 318. 

Denham, fir John, 30g. 

Denis le, family, 29. 
Dennington caſtle and hoſpital, 160. 
Denne family, 274. 155 
Dennis, ſir Gilbert, 276. 

Dens, what, 192. 


Denſhiring, what, 32. 


Denswall, 434. 

Deorham, 263. 

Deorhirſt, 261. 

Deptford, 210, 225. 
er, cx. 

Dercoma, xii. 


Dereham, Eaſt and Weſt, 25. 


| Derham, 263, 275.—Dr. 303. 


ert river, 26, 34. 
Dertmore, 26, 34. 
Dertinton, 26. 
De vies, 88. 
Deviſes, 88, 9g, _ | — 
Devorguil, the wife of John Baliol, 
king of Scots, 301. | 


Deſburgia, the wife of Ina, king of the 


| Dewen family, 443, 444. 


X. 


Weſt Saxons, 57. 
Deſpenſer, le, family, 191, 211.4 
Hugh, earl of Wincheſter, 264.— 
Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, 26g 
baron and baroneſs, 212. : 


— — Iſabel, her tomb, 269.— 


tomb of lord, ib. 
Dethick, William, 151. 
Deveniſh, John, 190. 
Devereux family, gr. 
Deveril river, 89, 102. | 
Devi, biſhop of St. David's, 58. 
Devil's highway, 164.—coits, 296, 


| Devizes, 88, 99. 


Devonia, 25. 

Devonſhire, 25, 32.—bounds, 25, 32. 
name, 25.— foil, ib.—Domeſday, 20, 
26, 32.—agricuiture, 25, 32.—tin 
mines, 25, 32,—Romans and Weſt 
Saxons in it, 25, 32.—bounds fixed 
by Alfred, 9,—commodious for its 
harbours, 25. —abound«s in rivers and 


mines, 25, 32. —lead, gold, and ſil- 


ver mines in it formerly, 30, 40.— 
earls and dukes of, 30, 40.—plants, 
40. 5 2 


D'Ewes, fir Simonds, 54. | 
Diamonds, Corniſh, 2, 10.—Briftg!, 
64, 83. | 


Dicul, a Scotch monk, 185. 


Didius Aulus, or Avitus Gallus, ſent 


proprætor to Britain, his caution 
in that poſt, xxxv1. ib. 

Digby, John, baron Shirburn and ear] 
of Briſtol, 51, 83. 


Dixke hills, 207. —-fa's, 87. 


Dinant, or Dinham family, 29, 
Dinham family, 29, 315, 319. ö 


Dinſol, 4. 


Dioceſes, cxxxiii. 
Diocleſian, emperor with Maximian, 
Iii. —in his reign, a bloody perſe- 


cution of the church, liv. -be and 


his partner abdicated the throne; liv, 
Dithley, 211. | 
Diſewort, 212. 


Ditch, 51, 54.—antient, 142,—at . 


Chiltern, 103. 


Ditches, antient, 95, 108. 


Ditchley, 296. | 
Ditchling caſtle, 199. 


Divinity ſchool in Oxford, 288, 04. 


Diviſio, 88. N 
Diviſions of Britain, exxviii. 
Divitiacus, 55. | 
Divoduruin, 43. 

Divona, x11. 


Dobuni, 287. 


Docks, 210. | 

Dodbrooke, 44. 

Dodington, 276. | 
Dodſworth, Roger, his MSS. 304. 


Dodderidge, fir John, 302. | 


 Dodweil, Hcary, 162. 


Dogs, Scottiſh, xcix,—Britiſh, ib. 117. 
Dog Smith, a beggar fo called, a great 


benefaclor by a large eſtate that he 


EE ao mvv 
Dolly, family, 285, 288, 295, 314— 
Robert, 149, 157, 288, 300.— 
Henry, ib. 
F 
Dolberry hill, 33. 
Dolbyri camp, 74. | 
Domeſday book, cxxxi. — Cornwall, 
9.—-Devon, 25.—Doriet, 43--— 
Somerſet, 66.— Wilts, 9 5.—Hants, 
126,—Berks, 155,—Sullex, 192.— 
Kent, 225,—-Oxtordſhire, 293.—7 
Buckinghamſhire, 317. = Flertiord- 
ſhire, 335, —Bedfordſhue, 320s 


Domneua, 239. 5 
Doniert, ſuppoſed to have been a petty. 


king of Cornwall, 5. 
Donne, Dr. 304. 
Donnington, 417, 419“. 
Doors, brazen, 328. 
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Door caſe, Saxon, 21. 

— of marble, 350. | 

Dorcheſter, 44, 50, 290, wh, 307, 
308. —car!l of, 44, 50. marquis of, 
50. —in Oxfordſhire, 290, 306, 307. 
—ſee of, eſtabliſhed by Birinus, 290, 
200, 307. | 

Dordan river, 291. 

Dordonia, 43. 

Dorking, 170. 

Dormanton, 182. 

Dorn's pence, 44. 

Dorobernia, 215 

Poromellum, 43. 

Dorletſhire, 43. —bounds, ib. — extent 
and coal!, 43, 48.— diviſion, 43, 48. 
domeſday, 43, 48. — plants, 54.— 


ear's and marquiſles, 46. —dukes, 


$4» 
Dover, 219, 244, 245. —caſtle, 245. 
pier, ib. - conſtable of, 2 19.— title, 


245. — natives, ib. —wcll, ib —Ful- 


bert of, 215. 
Dover, Robert, account of, 275. 
Dour, 43. 
Doway, Walter de, go. 
Down Amney, 96. n 134. 
Downs, 185. 
Downton, 92, 106. 


Dragon in banners, by whom uſed, J. | 
carried about the ſtreets at Bur- 


ford, 293.—a ſtandard, 285. 
Dragon hill, 155. | 
Dragon and Giant, 293, 
Draicote; 98. 


Drake, ſir Francis, 25, 33. —ywatered 


Plymouth, 33.—family, 318. 
Drax, Mr. opens Silbury, 110. 
Diayton, Beauchamp, 318. 
Drayton monuments, 306, 307. 
Drogo the younger, 50, 
Prox ford church, 140. 
Druid houſe, 293.—barrow, 293. 
Druidiſm invented in Britain, viii, 
practiſed in Cornwall, 9. 
Druids, viii. Xxxvil, I. —their rites and 
ceremonies, Ixi.— taught the belief 
cot one God, and rewards and puniſh- 


81. 

Dryden family, 401. 

[ubris, 219. | 

Dacaledoni, xcii. xciii. 

Huck, Dr, Arthur, 37» 302, 304. 

Duzbury camp, 53. 

Dudley, Ambrole, ea! of Warwick, 
148. 

Duel on a claim, 91. 

Duffen, what, 259. 

D: Fneinr, what, 1, 25. 

Dufyrrha, what, 219. 

D zdale, fir William, correcte 1, 21 — 
his Mos. 305. —how far healluſtrated 

antient itinerary, Ixxx1, 

Duke of Britain, Ivi, 

Dukes, cxxxv. 

Dulcitius, Iviii. 

Dulwich, 178. . 

Dun, a tamous robber, 326. 

Dunperxan, 43. 

| Duubury camp, 134. 

Dunche family, 157. 

DunQon, 92+ .: 

Dunevet, 7. 

Donewineldon, 26. 

Dunhevet, 21. 

: Dunkton, 106. 

Daunkeſwell abbey, 38. 
Jantum, 44. 

Dunmonii, 1. 

Dunnington caſtle, 150, 2 211. 

Juoſhor camp, 102. 

Dunſtable, 324, 330. —chronicle of, 

2330. —crols of, ib. 

Dunttan, the fir that brought in Bee 
ned tine monks, 59. —eleted biſhop 
of Wo:cefter in a iynod at Bradford, 

102, — archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
forbad marriage to prieſts, 119. 


Dunbar, 65, 


Ponſtavill, Richard de, 21 
e SR 55 


ments after deaths 1.—their wnples, | 


_ Faldulph, archbi 
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Dunſter caſtle, 54, 55. 


Dunteſborn camp, 282. 
Dunum, what, xv. 331. 
Dunwallo, Mulmutius, 277. 


Dunwood camp, 135. 


Duppa, biſhop, 177. 

Duntiſh, 50. 1 

Durngueis, 43. 

Durolorum, 43. 

Durium, 44. 

Durnford camp, 106. 

Durdans, 178. 

Durford priory, 198. 

Durolevum, 231. 

Durnford, 346. 

Durnaco, or Durnacus, Ixviii. 

Dufii, xii. 

Dux Britanniæ, Ivi, 

Dur, in Britiſh, what, 43. 

Duranius, 43. 

Duras, lord, marquis of Blanquefort in 
France, and earl of F cverſham, 234. 

Durcoh, What, 339. 

Durer, Albert, an Italian painter, 282. 

Dureſley, 263, 27 5.—viſcount, ib. 

Durham colicge in Oxford founded 


by Thomas de Hatfield, and endowed. 


by Richard de Bury, 289, 3025 303. 
Durnovaria, 44. 
Durobrevis, 
Durobrus, 
Durobrive, 213. 
Durobrovæ, 


Durobrovis, 


Durocaſes, 43. 

Durocobrivæ, 213, 339, 342, 343. 
Durocornovium, 43, 203. 
Durocororum, 43. 


Dutolenum, 213. 


Durolitum, 340... 


Duroprova, 213. 
Durotriges, 43. 


Durovernum, 215. | 
Durwhern, in Britiſh, a ib. 
Dwarf elder, 20. 

Dwr 8 what, 43. 

Dyfed, 95. 

Dyke hills, 30 

Dy bbys, Wilden, his tomb, 277. 
Dynam, 319. 

Dynton, 319. 


A, ex. 


Ead, what, cviii. 
Ladbrifth, king of the Eaſt 3 


Eadburga, qucen of the Mercians, 


n che ſiſter of st. Edith, 314. 
Eadburgh baulk, 299. 


Eagle, by whom firſt uſed i in enfi igus, 


| Fal, what, cvili. 


Ealcher, duke, overthrew the Danes in 
a ſea fight at Sandwich, 242. 

Ealden minſtre, 1 6. = 
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Ealhmund, king of Kent, ſubdued by 
Offa the Mercian, 227. 

Ealphege, a learned and married prieſt, 
26. 

Eanham, 294. 

Earl family, 38. 

Farls, their origin, CXXxvl. 


of 


Cornwall, 8, 21.--Dorſet, 46, 54. 


S8 let, 64, 84. —Wilts, 94, 
113.—Hfants, 122, 142. —Bucking- 
hamſhire, 191, 205,—Suſlex, 315, 
322. en end. 340, 350.— De- 
vonſhire, 30, 31, 40.— Surrey, 171, 
180.— Oxford, 292, 293, 310 — 


| | Gloucetter, 265, 282, —Ber«ſhirc, 


164. 

wo worſhiped by the Saxons, cv, 
—camp ſo called, 4.—caſtle, 14.— 
works, 137.—flides down, 174.— 
turning wood into ſtone, 324. 

Eaſt Angles, kingdom of, cxxx. 


| Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 8, 314 319. 
L.d 


X. 

Eaſt Anglia, ib. 

Eaſt Acton, manor, held by the tenure 
of keeping one gerfalcon of the 


king's, 315. 
Eaſtbourne, 201.—nunnery, 197, 


| Faſt Chenock, 69. 


Eaſt Coker, 12 

Eaſtdown. 40. 

Eaſt Grinſted, 205. 

Eaſt Guilford, 204. 

Eaſt Knoyle, 102. 

Laſt Leigh, 40.—priory, ib, 
Euſthamitead, 164. 
Eaſtington, 279. 

Eaſton, 112. 


I aſton Grey, 96. 


 _Eafton Fiers, 98. 


Eaſt mean, 120. ! ib. 

Eaſtwell, 240. 

Eaſt W odhay, 142. 

Eathandune, 8 9. 

Eaton, 324, 328. 

Ebbing well, 34. 

Ebbsfleet, 240. 

Ebburton, 270; 218. 

Ebdown, 95.—carmp, 96. elle, 10g. 

Ebulum, or dwarf elder. 20. 

Eeglea, 100. 

1 and baron, 191.—William 
e, ib 

Edbriét, king of Kent, 263. 


Edburg's, St. monaſtery, 299,—well, | 


ib,—balk, ib. 
Edburton, 3! 5 
Edelfleda, lady * the TIDY IAN built 


a church in Glouceſter, and was 


there intombed, 261. 


_ Ederington, 188. 
Edgecumbe, family, and title, 19. : 
Edgar, his coin, cxvi,—-the Peaceful, 


where inaugurated, 62,-—-reſtored 


the monks at Malmeſbury, 97.— 


founded a nunnery at Wilton, and 


made his daughter abbeſs, * i 5 


where he called a parliament, i 
invited Athelwold to go a hunting, 


and murdered him, for tricking him 
of his miſtreſs, 117.—was bountiful 
to Abingdon, 147. — verſes on, 


60.—where crowned, 60, 61, 79, 


6. 
E family, | 6.—Peter, 26.— 
Mount, 6. 5 | 


Edgeworth, 339. 


Edgewure, 3 

Edilwalch, king of the South "PETER 
baptiſed in the preſence of king 
Wulpher, who was his godfather, 
received the country of the Mean- 
vari and the, iſle of Wight of 
Wulpher, in token of his adop- 
tion, 120, 208.—pave Selſey 10 


Wilfrid, when in exile, 186,—con- 


quered by Cedwalla, ib, 
Edinbourne, 488. 


. Edindon, 89, 99, 5 de, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, 89, IO. : 
Edingdon, 71. 


Editha, the daughter of kin Edgar, 
made abbels of Wilton abbey, 89. 
a devout matron, foundreſs ot God- 


fiow nunnery, 297. 

——— Forne founded Oſney abbey, 
300. 

— St. of Aileſbury, 314. 

Edmondiſham, 54. 

Edmund Ironſide, brother of Athelſtan, 
his coins, cxvi.—defeated the Danes 
at Selwood, 57. —flew many of the 
Danes, and drove them into Shepey, 
2.32, —fought in ſingle combat with 
Canute, and afterwards divided 

England with him, 261. 

Edmund, 
duke of Somerlet, 64. ſucceeded 
by his ſon Edmund, 66. 

Edmund, king, killed as he interpoſed 
between his ſteward and another per- 
ſon, 262. 
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Edmund of Woodſtock, earl of Kent, 


Edmund of Langley, the fifth ſon of 
Edward III. duke of York, where 
born, 339. 

Edmund hall, 305. 

Edred, brother of Edmund the Elder, 
gave Raculf-minſter to the church 
of Canterbury, 215.—his coins, 
cxvi. 

Edric, duke of Mercia, earl of Sa- 
liſbury, 105. 

Edric Streona, viceroy over all Eng- 
land under Canute, 263, 279. 


Edward the Martyr, buried at Shafts- | 


bury, 52. 
St. Edward's bridge, 49. 
Edward, king, Mn by Zlfrith, 


when he came to viſit her, 44. 93. 


Edward the Elder, his coins, cv. - 
cxcommunicated by the pope, under 
the pretence of his neglect of ecele- 


ſiaſtical government, 61. eredted 
three biſhopricks to atone for it, ib. 
| e eng the pride of prince Le- 
olin by his humility, 262 —fortified 


Buckingham, 315. — maintained 


Paſham againſt the Danes, 315.— 
repaired Bed'ord, 323. 


Edward the Confeſſor, accuſed bis 


mother of incontinency, 43.— re- 
pented and gave revenues to the 
chuich to ex plate his crime, ib.— 
his coins, cxvii. cxviii. — gave 
Windſor to the church of Weſt- 


miuſter, 151. —his font, 286, 298.— 


born at lilip, and gave it to Weſt- 

minſter, 286, 298. — why called 
Confeſſor, ib.—crowned, 1 36. 
Edward II. kept priſoner in Corfe- 

caſtle by Mortimer, 49. — founds 


_ Oriel coilege, 302-—his tomb, 270. 
| —ſcene of his murder, 273. — am- 

biguous ſentence on his death, 262. 
| Edward III. contended for the king- 


dom of France with Philip of Va- 


lois, 116.—ſcttled a ſtaple for cloth 


and wool at Wincheſter, 137.—in- 
ſtituted the order of the garter, and 
why, 151,—compared with Antio- 
chus, who wis called a thunderbolt, 
169.—builds Windlor caſtle, 151. 
— died of grief tor the loſs of his 
fon. 169. 

Edward IV. made Lewis de Bruges, 
wi © entertained him when he fled 
to Flanders, earl of Wincheſter, 
119.—began to fortify Portſmouth, 
120. 

Edward VI. founded a free— ſchool at 
Guildford, 173. —where he died, 
226. 
| Hampſhire, 133. 130. 

1 dward, thie Black Prince, inveſted 
with the duchy of Cornual', 8, 339. 

had Berkhamſtead caſtle, 339.— 
* le one of the firſt knights of the 
garter, 152. — compared with Pyr- 
rhus, Who was called the Eagle, 169. 
—his monument, 216. 

Edward, fon ot Hz ory VI. W 
by the Yorkifis in Tewkibury 
fight, 260, 269.—-buried at Tewkt- 
bury. ib. 

EMward's gate at Glouceſter, 271. 

Edwin, king, where inaugurated, 168, 

Lawn, a youth and heir apparent to 

the crown, expoſed to ſea in a ſmall 


- it by Athelſtan, threw him 


E . nis coin, exvi.— turned 


the monks out of Malm eibury, 97. 

F.dyſtone, a dangerous , rock, a 
lIichr-huuſe erected there for the di- 
rectiun of mariners, 33. 

Fftingian and berons, 168, 176. 

bert, king of the Weſt Saxons, cut 
&it the Danes and Danmonian Bri- 


tans, almoſt to a man, at Hengſton- 


hill, 5 —his coin, cxv. 
Egbert, king of Kent, gave Domneua 


his account of places in 


le. - 
as much land as a hind could run 
over in one courſe, 239. 

Egbury camp, 134. 

Eggardon w_ 54. 

— hill, 38. 

Eglesfield, Robert, 302. 

Egyptians, whence deſcended, vii. 


Eight, what, 261. 
Einſham, 285, 294.—council, 294. 


Ela, countels of Sarum, 88, 91— 


counteſs of Warw ick, inſcription to, 
306. 

Eldeſt ſons of the kings of England, 
dukes of Cori. wall, 8, 135. 

Ludol, eail of Glouceſter, 282. 

Eleanor, wife to Edward I. received E- 
tham, as a gift, from biſhop Bec, 211. 
brought Ponthicu to the crown of 
England, 314.— died at Hareby in 
Lincolnſhire, 321,—crolles erected 
in memory of her, 321, 324, 340. 
wife to Henry III. devoted herſelf 

to God among the nuns at Ambreſ- 


; bury, 93.—the daughter of William 


Molines, 149 —wife to James, earl 
of Abingdon, ro00.—daughter of 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford 
and Eſſex, and dutcheſs « Glou- 


ceſter, 444. 


Elephants, by whom brought in into Bri- 


tain, xxi. 198.— their bones, where 
found, 198. 
Elesford, 214. | | 
Eleutherius, biſhop of Wincheſter, 97. 


Elfgiva, the wife of Edmund, great 


grandſon to king Alfred, founded a 
nunnery at Shaftſbury, 45. 
Elford, 465. 


Elfritha,” murders Edward, 44 . 


atonement, 1 17 
Elfrida, her penitence, 134. 
Elfric, archbiſhop of . 108. 
Elham, 240. 


Elia's 8 164. 


Eliot, ſir Thomas, i ;v.—Hugh, 83. 


| Ellingdon battle, 103. 


Elizabeth, queen, a princeſs of great 
virtue, 94,—whence deſcended by 
the mother, 190.—her motto, 153. 


where born, 211,—built a college 


at Greenwich, ib. — made the chief 
magiſtrate of Maidſtone a mayor, 
and granted it many immunities, 
212,—her gallery, 246.—where thc 
died, 109.—her pocket piſtol, 24.5. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of baron Mar- 
ney, 44. —daughter of fir John 
Moigne, 50. - the wife of William 
Montacute, earl of Sarum. 55. —the 
ſiſter of John Grey, viſcount Liſle, 
148.—counteſs of Guildford, 173. 
daughter of Henty Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, 191.— daughter of 

Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, 
ib.—lady Dacre, counteſs of Shepey 
for life, 234. 

Ellanban, xcix. 

E andunum, 89, 103. 

Elleſborough, 319. 

Elleimere, and barons, 49. 

Elleſtre, 339, 530. 

Ellenttow, 324, 327. 

Elmore, 272. 

Elm, 78. 

Elphege, 25. 3 of Canter- 
bury, cruelly murdered by the 
Danes, 211, 226. | 


Elſtow, 324, 327. 


{[{tre, 213. 

Eltham, 211, 226. — John de, the ſon 
of Elend II. carl of Cornwall, 8. 

Elvers, what, 82. 

klvetham houls, 142. 


Eme, Henry, one of the firſt knights 


of the garter, 152. 
FEmley river, 176, 
Emma, the mother of Edward the 


Confeſſor, accuſed by him of incon- 


tinency, cleared herlelf by the 
ordeal trial, 43. 


Enans, 14. 


X. 


Enderby, family, 324. 


Enedwell, 142. 
Euborn, aft and Weſt, 160. 
Engines uſed in ſieges, 324. 


England and Engliſh, cvili.—and Scot- 


land united, cxxvii. 
Englatheod, cvili. 
Engleynne, cvlii. 


Engliimon, cviii. 


England, divided into counties, exx.— 


divition by laws, cxxxi. — divided 


into pariſhes, cxxxii. 
Engliſhmen, guards to the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, exxvii. 
Engliſh, ſlaughtered by the Danes, 286. 
their corrupt ſtate, cxxi, 
Enmore, 71. 
Entlow bridge, 298. 
Eohric, the Dane, ſlain in battle at 
Devil's dike, 
Eoldermen, exxxvi. 
Foſter, a Sakon goddeſs, cv. 
Eoſter monath, cy. 
Epitaph, of Qarice Bolleit, 12,—Ar- 
thur Lewekes, ib.—of fir William 
Tracey, 40.—of king Et! eldred, 
46.—of Henry Fitz Alan, 187.— 
on Gundreda, 200.—of Richard l. 
288.—0n admiral Byng, 330.—of 
Edmund Caſtel, ib. 


Epiſco pal ſees tranſlated Out of towns | 


into cities, 185, 

Epiton, 189, 203. 

Eporidia, x11. | 
Epſom, 178.— waters purging, ib. 
Equites aurati, cxi. 

Er, ex. 

Eraſmus at Oxford, 303. 
Ercombert, king of Kent, 214. 


_ Erdeſwick, Sampſon, 304. 


Erdiley, family, 443. 

Erghum, Ralph, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, 76, 77. 

Eric, king of Northumberland, his 

edin, exivy. 

Eridge. 205. 

Eringium, 10. 


Erkenwald, biſhop of London, bui't a 


little monaſtery at Chertſey, 167.— 
built a nunnery at Barkiog, 41.— 
where buried, 5. | 

Erming ſtreet, xvii, Ixxiv. 173, 267. 

Erne, cx. 

Eron, cx. 

Eryngo, 48. 

Eryth, 226. 

Eſcheator, w hen one ſupplied Eſſex 
and Hertfordſhire, 341. 


Eſchwin, biſhop, his munument, 305, 


307. 

Eicourt, 109. 

Eſcwin fought a bloody battle with 
Wulſere at Bedwin, 109. 

Eſher, 174. 

Eſpringall, what, 324. 

Eſquires, exliii. 

Eſle, 6. 

Eſſebury, 


E ſſedum, xiii. 


Eſſex, family, 150. William 1 un- 
der trealurer ot E. ngland | in the time 
of Edward IV. ib. 

Eſſex, kin dom of, cxxx. 

Eſtanes ad turrim, 70. 

Eftanore, 244. 

Eſtbreuton, 34. 

Eſtcourt, 109. 

Eſtwood, 74, 76. 

Eſturmy, family, 109. 

Eſuburnham, 190. 


Ethelard, king of Welles, his coin, 


CX111, 

E.helbald, king of the Mercians, 
his coin, cxv. — gare TI nham to 
the church of Wincheſter, 107-— 
preſent at a ſynod call, d by Cuth- 
dert, archbiſhop of Cante! Quryy 
228, — defeated, 285. 

Erhelbert, king of Kent, his coin 


oy | 
cxili. exv.defcated y Ceauiln, 


170, — built Rocheſter cat! ledral, 
21% 
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213 —gave Canterbury to Auſtin 
the monk, 215.—built a palace at 
Reculver, 214, 215. 


a noble church at Glouceſter, 261 
Ethelhelm, carl of Wilts, 113. 
Ethelmar, 21. i f 
Ethelred, king, his coins, cxv. cxvi. 
adopted Anlaf, the Dane, to ſecure 
his people from his ravages, but in 
vain, 117. —inaugurated at Kingſton, 
168. deſtroyed Rocheſter, 214.— 
called a general council at Einſham, 
294.—confirmed the charter of Ein- 
ſham monaſtery, 285. —fought the 
Danes at Merdon, 110.—-flain by 


—buried in Winburn minſter, 4%, 


Eibelwald. nephew to king Alfred, 
167. fortified Winburn, 40. —his 
uſurpation, ib.—defeated by Edward, 
ib. —-fled to the Danes, ib. 
Frhelward, cii. he ns 
E:helwolf defeats the Danes, 168. 
E helwulf, king of Mercia, his coin, 
e. Ty „ 

Eton, 153, 314, 317). 
Etiminius, no ſuch perſon, Ixii. 
FExa, queen of the Mercians, 261. 
Eubcea, 220. 

 Evarſhot, 44. 

Evell, 56. 

Evelmouth, 57. 

Evelyn family, 175, 176, 225.—ſir 


O | 
Evenlode river, 285. 


Ever, 314, 318. 

 Everdon, 328. | 

ILvercux, Walter de, earl of Roſmar 
in Normandy, 91. | 

Everley warren, 93. 

Eyerlie, 109. 

Eure, 314. | 

Eure, or Ewer, family, 314. 

Ewe, in Normandy, carls of, 190. 
Ewel, 178. 

Ewer, family, 314. 

Ewelm, 292, 308.—hoſpital, 309.— 
palace, 292, 309. „ 
Ewton, 176. | 
Exmouth, 29, 37. 

Ex river, 27,36. 

Exanmouth, 209. | 
Lxchequer, whence the name is de- 
_- rived, and officers of it, cxlv. cxlvi. 
Exeter, 27, 35, 39.—caltle, 27.—ca- 
_  thedral, and monuments, 27, 36. 
_ —bifhops feats, 37.—made an epiſ- 
coal fee by Edward the Confctlor, 
6, —carls and dukes of, 27, 28, 37. 


gunpowder, 175.—ſJohn, 176. 


Walter Stapleton, b.ſhop of Exeter, 
290), . 

Exwinſter, 28, 37. 

Exmore, monuments of antiquity 
found there, 27,—hills, 27, 35. 

| Exonia, 27. | 9 
 Lyre, juſtices in, cxlvi. 


Eythorp, 315, 320. 


F. 


NAQTULTIES, court of, cxlvii. 
Fainnard, 10, 11. 
Fairfax, fir Thomas, general of the 
parliament army, took Maidſtone 


bloody aſlaults, 230. 

Fairfield, 7. | 

Fairford, 282. 

Fair lawn, 230. 

Falawood, 15. 

Falmobth, 14.—carl of, ib.—harbour, 
2 | | 

| Familia, what, n 
214. 

& anhope, baron, 324, 329. 


/ 


Erhelfl-da, lady of the Mercians, built 


the Danes at Wittingham, 46, 53. 


_ J-bn, 106. — George, introduces 


Exeter college in Oxford, built by 


trom ths king's forces, after three 


Fane, Mary, baroneſs le Deſpenſer, 


Ne... Dj. 2 
Faramatius of Bologne, 56. 

Fateham, 12g. | 
Fariemeiol, a Britiſh prince, ſlain in 
battle at Detham by Ceaulin, 263. 
Faringdon, 54, 155. | 

Farle, 331. | 
Farley caitle, 61, 775.—Thomas, abhot 
of Glouceſter, 261, 271.,—chapel, 


K . 

Farm at Choſeley, 158. 

Farmington, 279. 

Farnaby, Thomas, 227. 

Farnham, 167. | 

Felebergh hundred, 215. 

Fell, John, biſhop of Oxford, 157.— 
his benefactions, 304. | 

Felton, murdered George, duke of 
Buckingham, at Portſinouth, 322. 

Fenis family, 189, 202. 

Fenny Stratford, 321. 

Feornham, 168. | | 

Fernhamdown, urns found there, 48. 

Fernhain, 232. : 

Fernham, Royal, 314. 


_ Ferrers, or de Ferrariis, family, 33.— 


William de, earl of Derby, 119. 


Fert, William de la, 57. 


F 8 abbey, 204. its poſſeſſors, 
«We | | | 
Fettes, 417. oy 
Feudatories, who, cxxxvili. | 
Feudatory lords, cxxxxvi—cxxxvil. 
Feverſham, 214, 234.—carls of, 234. 
—abbey, ib. | 8 


Fibula, Roman, where found, 141, | 


2353s 244» 277, 347. 
Fidentes, a Roman cohort, 128, 
Fielding, Henry, 74. | 
Fienes, barons of Dacre, 56.—family, 
506, 189, 202, 213.—Ingelram de, 

56, 202.— Roger, 202.—Gregory, 
baron Dacre, ib,—Kichard, baron 


Dacre, ib.—lord Say and Sele, 298. 


James, lord Say and Sele, 286. 
Figtrees, 179. . 
Figbury ring camp, 106. 

Finch, family, viſcounts Maidſtone and 
earls of Winchelſea, 204, 232.— 
fir Moyle, 230.— Elizabeth. viſ- 
counteſs Maidſtone and counteſs of 
Winchelſea, ib. —Heneage, baron of 
Guernſey, 232.— carl of Ailsford, 
232, 233. | | | 

Fipenny Okford, 52. 


Fire, 102, 135.—at Tiverton, 35 


Firle, 201. | 

Fiſhacre, fir Peter, killed the parſon of 
Woodley, in a diſpute about tithes, 
condemned by the Pope to build 
Morelep church, to atone for it, 35. 

Fiſhponds, 134, 135. : 

Fiſhery of cod, anc herrings, 38. 


Fiſherton, 106. 


Fiſhpool ſtreet, 338. 

Fittes, 419 | 

Fitz Alan, John, carl of Arundel, 186, 
197.—of Surry, 171.,—Henry, carl 


of Arundel, his epitaph, 187. —Tho- 


mas, carl of Arundel and Surry, 171. 


Fitz Archer, William, 185. 


Fitz Bernard, Ralph, lord of King(- 
down, 214. TT 


Fitz Charles, Charles, baron of Dart- 


mouth, viſcount of Lotneſs, and carl 

of Plymouth, 33. 

Fitz Count, Brient, 149. e 

Fit, Hamon, Robert, removed Cran- 
borne monaſtery to 1 ewkibury, 
269.—held Briſtol of William the 
Conqueror in fee, 64. prevailed 
with William the Conqueror to con- 
firm Hedenham manor to the church 
of Rochelter, 214.—repaired Tewkt- 
bury monaſtery, to atone for Henry 
I's burning Bayeux church to free 
him from priſon, 259.—recelved 
Gloucelter from Willam the Con- 
queror, 265, —his tomb, 269. 


Fitz Harding, Rober:, 64.—viſcount, | 
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Fitz Otes family, 325. 

Fitz Payne, baron, 52. | 101 

Fitz Petre, or Piers, Geoffrey, chief 
Juſtice and earl of l, gz, 

Fitz Roy, Charles, duke of SOuthamp= 
ton, 142,—carl of Chicheſter, 196. 

Fitz Simon, Kichard, one of the flirſt 

knights of the garter, 152, 

Fitz Stephens, Jordan, 27. 

Fitz Tees, family, 335. 

Fitz Warren, family, 30, 150,—Fulk, 
418. | 

Fitz Williams, lord, 330.— William, 
earl of. Southampton, 122. 

Five Knights, 296, 

Flackerley heath, 135. 

Flambard, Ralph, biſhop of Durham, 
115, 126. X 

Flamited, 330, 348. 

Flanders, earl ot, 223. 


Flavia Cæſarienſis, cxxix, 


Flavius Sanctus, preſident of Rhutu— 
piæ, 218. | | 

Fleet, ex. : Ay 

Fleming, Richard, biſhop of Lincoln, 
ſounds Lincoln college, 303. 

Flemings, cxxvli. 7 

Fleot, cx. 

Fletching, 198. 

Fletton, 330. 

Flint axes, 150. 


Floors of tin, 10. 


Flot, cx, 
Fluentium, 260. To 
Folkſtone, 222, 241, 24 


,— barons, 
222, 240. c 


Font, 113, 199, 277.—of touchſtone, 


93. Hof braſs, from Leith, 338. —at 
Dorcheſtet, 30). —at Luton, 332. 


Fonte vrault abbey, 109, 
Fonthill, 102. 


Ford abbey, 38. 

Ford, Henry, a mechanick, 196, 
Fordhampton, 269. | 
Fordich, 216 | 


Fordingbridge, 126. 


Foreland of Kent, 218. 


Foreſt, what, and whence ſo called, 


154. —chief ranger of the, ib. 
Foreſt of Mendip, 74. 3 
Foreſt laws, 154.—kings of England 

formerly very rigorous in the execu- 

tion of them, 1b,—juſtices of, ib. 
Foreſta, Charta de, by whom, and 


Why granted, 157. | 


Forne, Edith, founds Oſney abbey, 
—_— | 3 

Forreign bridge, 271. 

Fort, Roman, 14, 15. 

Forteſcue family, of Wimpſton, 34.— 
lir John, lord chancellor, 34, 278, 
315,—where buried, 278. | 


Fortibus, William de, earl of Albe 


marle, 30, 124.—Cecily de, 57.— 

Avelina de, 124.—lfabella de, 124. 
Fortifications, 244.—9Sax0n, 279. 
Forts, Oſtorius's, 274.—chain of Ro- 

man, 275. 99 a 
Fortunate iſlands, iii, 3. 
Fortuny, 336. GE, 
Forty foot way, xlvii. 


Foſs, 267, 279. 


Folle way, 38, 96, 263, xlvii. Ixxv. 


—Troad 5 68. 


Foſſil wood, 159, 234. —horos, 159.— 


ſhells, 176, 230, 202. — bones, 234, 
241.— plants, 234. —0oyſlers, 274. — 
teeth, 244.— trees, 272. | 


Foſſils, 127. 


Foſter family, 150. 

Four foote, 217. 

Four ſhire ſtone, 293. | 

Fowler family, 309.-—John, 83. 

Fowey, or Foy, 5, 15. 

Fox, fir Stephen, 107. — Richard, 
biſhop o! Winchefter, 256.—tounder 
of Corpus Chriſti college 1n Oxtord, 
304. 


Foymore, what, 2. 


 Fracaſtorius, 262, 


Frampton, 44, 50, 54, 273. 
| | Frances, 
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Frowen ſhoale, 221. 
Fulbert of Dover, 215. 
Fulke, Dr. how far illuſtrated Antoni- 


I 


Frances niece to Henry VIII, 47. 

Franks, gave a name to France, Jax; 
—why ſo called, ib. made inroads 
into Gaul, lxx. -— their —— 
Cv 

Frant Wells, 229. 

Fraumouth, 44. 

Frea, cv. | 

Freculphus Lexovienſis quoted, 58. 


Fred, what, cv. | 
Frederic I. emperor of the Romans, 


held the ſtirrup, whilſt pope Hadrian 
alighted from his horſe, 339. — 
choked by a fly, ib. 

Freebench, and its cuſtom, 160. 

Freedom of Marlborough, how given, 
112. 

Freeholders, cxliii. 


Free ſchool, 39, 46, 1 33) 134, 1393 


173, 293. at Briſtol ; 64, 83. | 

Fregna, 11. | 

Fremantle, 142. | 

French language contains many 
Gauliſh words, xvi. 

French land, 27. 

Freſh water iſle, 123. 

Fretheric, abbot of St. Alban's 8. 3 59. 

Frewald, the father of St. Mdith, 314. 

Fricco, a Saxon God, cv, 

Friday, whence ſo called; cv. 


Friditwide, ſiſter of F rancis, viſcount 


Lovel, 285. 


Frideſwide, St. 287.—her monaſtery, | 


3 | 
Frippsbury camp, 106. | 
Frithwald, a petty king of Surrey, 167. 
Frithelſtoke, 39.—priory, ib. 


Frontinus, Julius, xl. 


Froom river, 44, 5% br, 77. 272.— 
Selwood, 61, 78. | | 
F rowceſter, abbot af 271. 


* 


nus's Itinerary, a 


Pumados, 2 
Furle, 189. 
Furnival, Gerard de, 336.—barons 


314: 


Full, or Furii, 1. 


my wor 
ADBURY caſtle, a. 


Gael, who, „ 
(relate, xXlil. 
Gattclford, 0. 


Sage, famil: i896. -- 
Gaideſden, Jona de, and his daughter 


Margaret, 188. 
Gaiothel, xcv. 
Gaithel, xcv. 


Gaithelus, or Gaothelus, the ſon of 


Cecrops, the founder of Athens, xciv. 
Gallatia, xvii. | 


_ Galba, xv. 
8 * Dr. how far illuſtrated Antonine' 8 


Itincrary, Ixxxi.— Roger, his account 
of Roldritch, 295. 


Galgacus, his x... af to the Britiſh 
ſoldiers when about to engage the 


Romans, xliii. — defeated, xliv.— 


Gallena, 148. 
Gallery, 15. —of queen Elizabeth, 247. 


Galleva Attrebatum, 309. 
Galley hills, 178, 328. 


Galli, xvi. 
Galliarice, 144. 


Gatlienvs, emperor, ſuffered the Ro- 
man empire to run to ruin through 
his luxury, Ui. | 

Galligini, x11, 

Gallio, of Ravenna, 1 of a 
Koman legion, againſt the Scots and 
Piets, Ixill. — fortified the Koman 
wall under Theodoſius, ib. 

Crangani, xcvi. ge 

Ganodurum, 43. 

Gardner, 5 where born, 80.— 
portrait of, 227. 


Germain” „ St. chapel, at St. Albat's, 


„ 


Garlick, 51. 


| Garmond, 281. 


Garonne, xv. | 

Garter, order of, for what end inſti- 

tuted, and by whom, 151, 163.— 
firſt knights founders of the, -1 51.—- 
ſovereign of the, ib. — inſeription 

on the, 151. —worn by ladies, 309. 

Garw, xv. 

Gaſt meadow, 269. 

Gates of Bologne, 240. 


Gatton, 168, 178. 


Gavel kind, what, and where uſed, 
202, 210. 

Gavetton, Piers, the favourite and cor- 
rupter of king Edward II. created 

ear] of Cornwall, 8.—taken by Guy 
de Beauchamp at Wallingford, and 
| beheaded without proceſs, 298.— 
not earl of Glouceſter, 265. —tomb 
aſcribed to, 349. 

Gauliſh coins, Ixvi. Ixvii. Ixviii. 


Gauls, or Waules, who ſo called by | 


the Saxons, 
Gauls compared with the Britans, x1. 
Gaunt's, a collegiate church, 64, 68. 
Gauſennz, 225. 


Gay, John, 40, 294. 


Gazehound, 118. 
Gebenny, xv. 
Gedney moor, faid to have bers 


granted to Joſeph of Arimathea, 6o. © 


Genealogy of Chriſt, 126. 

Geneu, what, 

Geniſſa, ſaid to be the daughter of 
Claudius, 261. 

Genland, 214. 

Genounia. xlix. | 

Gentlemen in England, who, erl. 


Geoffrey, alias Robert, biſhop of Cou- 


tance, rebelled againſt William Ru- 


fus, 63. ern Monmouth, confuted, 
ili. v 


of, 327. 


| George, St. {oor { Oxbourn, } priory, 


Okebourn, } 112 
Gerbier, fir Balthaſar, his — 
159. 
Gerfalcon, tenure by, 31 K 


348. 


German, St. biſhop of Auxerre bs 


France, ſupprefled the Pelagi n 
hereſy in Britain, 6.—biſhoprick, 
18. 

Germans in Spain, cxvii 


Germans, St. 17. 


— chapel, 337. 
— town of, 6. 


Gernon, Ranulph de, 4th earl of 
Cheſter, 427. 

Gerontius, treacherouſly ſlew Conſtans, 
and then beſieged his father at 
Arles, and at laſt laid violent hands 

on himſelf, Ixii. 


Gerres, 2. 


Gertrude, marchioneſs of Exeter, her 
tomb, 46. 

Gervaſius Tilburienfis, 97. 

Geſſa, xiii. 

Geſſi, x11i, 

Gelloriacum, 221. 

Geta, emperor, lii, xcv. 143.—a great 
lover of horſes, 80.,—figure of, ib. 
—coin, IxXxii. 

Geuiſſi, 165. 

Giano, 14 

Giants, 3, 25.—at Cerne, 50. 

Gibſon, biſhop, educated at Queen's 
college, Oxford, 302. 

Giffard, or Gifford, family, 263, 315, 
321. — William, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, founded Waverley abbey, 


1675,—-built Wincheſter houſe in 
Southwark, 179.— ohn, founder of 
Glouceſter hall in Oxford, 279.— 
Walter, 315,—earl of Buckingham, 
ib. —fir John, of Brimsfield, 303. 
honour ot, 315. 


Gilbert's hill, 397. 


X. 

Gildas, his account of the deſtruQion 
of Britain, Ixxxv. — Querulus 
plained, ib. —Badonicus, 81. 

Gillingham foreſt, the Danes deteated 
here by Edmund Ironſide, 45, 52, 

Giraldi, Lilio, 29. 

Gifle, cix. 

Giſo, biſhop of Wells, br, 77. 

Githa, earl Godwin's wife, 29. 

Givelceſter, 56. 

Glad-arhäf, in Welch, what, 55. 

Gladerbet, what, 64. 

Glanvil, fie John, 35. 

Glaſconia, 58. 

Glaſnith, 4. 

Glals, 185, 192. 

Glaſs houſes, 185. 

Glaſly iſland, 58. 

Glaſtney, 58. 

Glaſton meadow, 269. 

Glaſtonbury church, built by Joſeph 


OX. 


of Arimathea, and biſhop Devi, and 5 


King Ina, 58 —hBenedictines placed 
| there, 59. 3 abbot there, 
ib.—py ramids, ib. —abbey diflolved 


ib. —— its ruins, ib. — walnut 


tree, 1b.—thorn, 1b.—town and ab- 


bey, 73. —abbot's inn, ib—alms< - 


houſes, 1b.—monuments of abbots, 
&c. ib.—clock, ih.—mitred abbey, 
. 1b.—two churches, ib. —manor, ib. 
74.— water, 73, 74.— . rr, 73, 74. 
Glaſtum and glals, XiV. xxlii. 
Glediau, what, 46. 
Gledſmore, 340. 
Glendowr. See nk hs Dowrdwy, 


Gleſnith, 15. 


Gleſſon, Francis, 82. 
Glevum, 81, 261, 270. 
Gliſcomargo, xiv. 
Glocenſes, 270. 


Glover, Robert, 124- 
V. __ Glouceſter, Humphry, FEY of, 301. 
George, St. of England, 164. Statue 


his library, 303.—his tomb, 348. 

hall and college, in Oxford, 
by whom founded, 289, 303. 

Glouceſter city, 263; 264, 205, 270. 


—— cathedral, 201, 270, 291 


—earls, 261, 205, 282.——dukes, 
261, 265,—ravaged by the Danes, 


2061. — by Normans, 261. calle, 


262, 270. — churche:, 271. — 
ſuburbs, 262.—abbey, 262.—teli - 
gious houſes, 271. —- monumeats, 


ib. — ſee 271. — hundred, 271.— 


old cathedral, ib.—mint, ib. — ſiege, 
1b,—croſs, 271. 

Glouceſterſhire, 267. — extent, ib.— 

diviſion, ib.—vineyards, ib. —cheele, 


ib. —carls of „264, 205, 282. —dukes, 


ib.— plants, 283. 
Glovernia, 282. 


Glouus, great grandfather to king 


Vortigern, ib. 


Glow, what, ib. 
| Gluvius s, St. pariſh, 151. 
Glynd, 201. 


Glynne, fir William, 299- 
Gobion family, 336. 


_ Gobions, 350. 


Goda, the daughter of king Ethelred, 
263. 

Godelming, 167. 

Goderode, 203. 

Godmanelcap camp, 126. 

Godney moor, 60. 


Godolcan hill, now Godolphin, famous 


for tin mines, 13. 


_ Godolonac, what, 13. 
* Godolphin, 13. family, ib. Sidney, 


earl of, 13. 
Godric, 21. 


Godrun, king of the Danes, embraced 
Chritianity, and had king Aitred 


for his godfather, 56, 281. 
Gods of the Saxons, cv. 
Godſhill, 123.—camp, 120. 
God's houſe, 120, 133. 
God's iſland, 6o. 

Croditow, 286, 297. 


Godwin, earl of Kent, his 3 
cher) 


„„ aAMGACCQAASARSBANSS 


a, 


1 


and johumanity. 249.— 


er | 
55 Jouble meaning, and what he 
got by it, 185. — rebelled againſt 
Edward the Confeſſor, and did great 
damage to Milton, 234. — his fi- 
neſſe to get Barkley, 202. 

Godwin ſands, 217, 240. 

Godwin family, 232, 315.—Arthur, 
ib, Thomas, biſhop of Bath and 
W-lls, 164. 

Godwood, 190, 

CGogmago!, 25. 

Gold mine, 330- 

Goldington, fir John, 327. 

(r0lvadnok, 15. 

Czomer, v. 5 5 

Gomeræi and Gomerite, vi. 

Gonſhil, a camp ſo called, 196. 

Gorges, family, 76. 

Gorham block, 347. 

Gorhambury, 339, 348. 

Goring, 310. | 

Gorlois, prince of Cornwall, 7, 21. 

Gornay family, 56, 60.—Matthew, a 
great ſoldier m the time of Edward 
III. 56. | 

Gofpel, antient MS. 235. 

Gotours, 139. | 

Gotherington, 279. 

Goths, | 

Go tito, ä 

Goven's, St. point, 500. 

Goutes, 63. | 


Gower, John, the poet, his tomb, 


„ | 
Graham's dike, 342. 
Grammar ſchool, 138. | 
 Grampound, the reaſon of the name, 
Grange, 132, 135. . 
Grand ſerjeautry, a tenure, explained, 


Gin, John, biſhop of Exeter, 
his care for his ſucceſſors, 27.— 
added two arches to the nave of St. 
Peter's church at Exeter, 36.— per- 
ſuaded his clergy to leave all to him 


for charitable uſes at their deaths, 


29.—family, 87. | 
Grant, by fir Thomas More, 349. 
SGraavil, baron of Biddiford and Kil- 
hampton, and earl of B.th, beats 
the Spaniards at the Azores, 39 — 
fir Iheobald, ib.—builds a bridge, 
-1b.—John vitcount Lanidown, and 
carl of Bath, 81. 
Gratian, emperor, diſobliged Maximus 


by declaripg Theodoſius Auguſtus, 


Ix.— oppoſed by Maximus, who ſet 
up himſelf, was deſerted by his party 
and forced to fly, ib.—flain by An- 


dragathius, whom, at their meeting, 


he was going to embrace inſtead of 

mais wife, ib. 1 

Gratianus funarius, lvii. 

ie, en. 

Gravenor. See Groſvenor. 

Grave of Jullaber, 215. 

Graveſend, 212, 228. 

Graves ſtuck with flowers, 174. 

Graven hull wood, and hall hill, 299. 

Grange, 135. Es 

Gray's dike, 342. | 

Gray, the poet, 319. | | 

Great on little, a ſtone ſo called, 229. 

| Greaves, a profeſſor, 235.—Jokhn, 301. 

Steck coins, 233. | aging 

Greek Hall at Oxford, 30-4. 

. Greek letters uſed by the Druids, viii. 

Greekiſl:ke, 96. | 

Greenſted, 229.—camp, ib. 

Greenhithe, 228. 

Grenvil. See Granvil, 

Greenwich, 211, 226. —hoſpital- and 
palace, ib. — honour of, ib. — earl 
and duke of, ib, . 

Grenville, 7.—family, 20. 

Greſham, fir Thomas, his ſeat, 

G reel William, 


f at, 205. 
WH his tomb, 477. 
rey family, of Rother field 

Von. : 75 in » 292, 
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$90. ys of Wilton, 315 — 

arons of Ruthin, 324, 329.—Dr. 
Zachary, 329.— Anthony, his mo- 
nument, 
of Dorſet, 47 —earl of Huntingdon, 
156,—Edward, 148. — John; vi- 
count L'ifle, ib.— ohn, one of the 
firſt knights of the garter; 152.— 
Elizabeth, the wife of Edward IV. 
148,266.--Richard, lord of Codenor, 
232.--Edmund, baron of Haſtings 
andearl of Kent, 224,240,—Henry, 
duke of Kent, 249.— William, 292. 
Walter, archbiſhop of York, 292. 
Thomas, matquisof Dorſet; 47.— 
Henry, marquis of Dorſet and duke 
of Suffolk, ib. | 

Grimbald, 287, 

Grimesditch, 54. 

Grimſton family, 348. 

Gritmund's tower, 280 

Grocyne, 83, 302, 303. 

Groebury, 331. 

Groone, what, 

Groombridge houſe, 22g. 

Grooves and grovers, what, 74. 

Cirove, the, 160, 330. 


Guall hen, what, 148. 


Guaſh river, 225. 

Gubbins, 32, 

Gueda, earl Godwin's wife, 262. 
Guerir, St. 5. | 


Guildford, 167, 173.—baron and earl 


of, 173.—-Eaſt, a peculiar way of 
tithing marſh lands there, 204. 


Guilford, fir John, 249.—family, ib. 


Guillim, ohn, 04. 
Guin, 1 95 1 25 K TE | 
Guinever, queen, her tomb, 73.—a 
nun at Ambreſbury, 109.—her epi- 
taph pretended, ib. | 
Guiſe, fir John, 282, 


Guiteline, 357. 


Guith, 123. 
Gulvall, 13. 
Gundreda's epitaph, 200. 
Cundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, 214. 
Gunglaſs, Ixxxix. 1 | 
Gunla, xiv. | 
Gunpowder made, 192, 203, 
Gunpowder mills, 175. 
Gunſold, 239. 
Guorong, what, 210. 
Gurnay. See Gornay. 
Gurmund, 93, 263.— tower, 280 
Guy of Warwick overcame Colbrand, 
a Daniſh giant, in ſingle combat, 
119, 136, 138. 

Guy de Montfort murders Henry earl 
of Cornwall, 8. 
Guy's hoſpital, 179. 

Gwalt, XV. 


Gwith in Britiſh what, 221. 


 Gwyddaint couſin to prince Cad- 


walhon, 
Gwyrd, ib, 
Gwydherig, what, 
Gwyn family, 38. 
Gyld, the, 307. 


_ Gynzcia, what, 117. 


Gynegium and Gynæcium in Britaio, 
117. | . 


H. 


Acham, 35. 


Hache, 89.—-Euſtace de, bas 


ron, ib. 
Hackingdon, 241.—banks, 240. 
Hackington, 216. | 
Hacomb, 27.—family, ib. 
Hadham Mach, 341- 


Hadrian, emperor, his verſes, xlviii.— 


coin, xxi.— nrade great reformations 


in Britain, xlvili. We 

Hadrianus Junius, 211. 

Haefling, exii. 
pgs 21 


348. — Thomas, marquis 


| Hamelehook, 138. 


_ Hardham, 197. 
HFHardicanute, died 
beth, after a reign of two years, 170. 
Harding, Thomas, 30. | | 
_ Hardres, 240. | | | 
 Hardwell camp, 155. | 
Hardwicke, 282, 298.—family, 330. 


X. ou ; 


Hagz, what, 167. 
Hagmondeſham, 318. 
Haile river, 6, 
Hailſtoun, 14. 
Hainfare, what, 57. 
Hakewell, George, 302. 3 
* 3 a giant, 82.—his coit, t, 
2. 

Hale, Edward de la, 305. — ſir Mats 
thew, lord chief juſtice of England, 
where born and buried, 273, 305. 
—Richard, 319 

Haling, 139, 213.—iſland, 120. 

Hall, 8. | 

Hall of ati abbey made a church, 1325s 
—hallsin Oxford, 289, 301. | 

Hall barn, 31898 

Halling, 232.—palacez ib. 

Halmſton, 67. 

Halnaker, 196. 


_ Halſton, 420. 


Ham, what, cx. 

Ham, 177.—farm, 174. 
Hamble, 134.—river, 119 
Hameldon hill, 46, 52. 
Hamelin, earl of Surrey, 17% 


Hamellecreek, 138. 

Hamelriſe, 134, 138. 

Hamerſham, 318. 

Hammond, Dr. 303.—Anthony, 

Hamo, 1 16. AT oh 

Hamoaze, 21. | | 

Hampden, village of, North and South, 
| 3 ot 318.—family, 318.—hill camp, 


Hampſhire, 11 5—142,—conqueſt by 


Velpaſian, 115. — name, 126. 
dimenſions, ib.—diviſions, ib.—air, 
ib. —ſoil, ib.- products, ib.-Domeſ. 
day, ib.—foſſils, ib.— hundreds, ib. 
—pariſhes, ib.——rare plants, 115. 
Searle, 132 | 


7 Hampton, Old and New, 133. 


Hamtunſcyre, 126. 
Hancford family, 80. 5 
Handlow. 2 _ amily, 319. 
Hanham, 268. | | 
Hankford, fir William, 39,—traditien 

about his death corrected, 39.—his 


v 


oak, ib. 
Hanlegaus, 292, 
Hanley, J. abbot, 270. 
Hanſlap, 22. 
Hanſon, . 134. 


HFanteſcyre, 116. 


Hanton, 29, 116:=Old, 116. 
Hanwell, 298. 1 


ſuddenly at Lani= 


5 | — baron, ib. 


Fare, cix. | 


Hare, family, barons of Colrane, 
106. | | 89 
Harelane camp, 82. 
Hapenum bypgel num, 108. 
Hares deſtructive, 93. 
Hatch Beauchamp, 57. 
Harfleur in Normandy 
fence, 47. 4 | | 
Harley family, 310.— Robert, earl of 
Oxford and ear} Mortimer, 310.— 
library, 310. 
Hartwell; 318. 
Harnham, 106. 9 | | 
Harold, his character, exxii-aſſured 
the crown of England by oath to 
William the Conqueror, and then 
accepted the kingdom, in breach of 
his oath, after the Confeflor's de- 
miſe, exxii.—almoſt deſtroyed the 
bifhopric of Bath, 61.—-his coins, 
Exviii,—defeated and flain, cxxv 
landing, 66. 


its gallant de- 


Harold Harefoot had like to have ru- | 


ined 


_  Hele, family, 52. 


ined Oxford univerſity to reyenge 


the death of ſome of his friends, 288. 


— his coins, xvii, | 
Harper, fir William, built a freeſchool 
in Bedford, 326, 327. N 

Harpetre, 60,—family, 76, 82. 

Hart hall in Oxford, built by Walter 
Stapleton, biſhop of gKxeter, 288, 
304. | | 

Harvey, Dr. 246. = | 

- Harvey, family, 176. — John, baron 
of Ickworth, and ear] of Briſtol; 83. 

Haſcomb and camp, 173. 

Haſelmere, 173. 

Hasfield, 270. 

Hallar hoſpital, 139. 

Haſta pura, XXxIi. 

Haltings land, 249. | 

Haltings, Mr, his extraordinary cha- 
racter, 54. 0 | 

—— family, 7, 292.—ſir Francis, 
67.—-Matthew de, 190.— William, 
chamberlain to Edward IV. ib.— 
Edward, lord, ib.— Edward, lord of 
Loughborough, 318. ie, 

————— battle of, cxxii—cxxxili. 

Haſting, a Daniſh pirate, landed at 

Appeldore, and committed great ra- 
vages, till forced to conditions of 
peace by king Alfred, 223. | 

Hatfield, Biſhop's, 336, 343. 

Hatfield, Thomas de, built Durham 
college, 289, 303. —Jaſper de, duke 
of Bedford, 332. N 

Hatley Cockayne, 328. 

— ... | 

Haverſham, and baron, 329, 

Haviland eited, 25, 20. 

Haultrey, 196, | 

Haw, the, 25. 92 : 

Hawiſia, the daughter of James de 

_  Newmarch, 56, 203, | 

Hawk's ring, 329. 

Hawkins, fir John, 233ͤ 

 Hawkwood, Air John, a great ſoldier, 


bY 7. 3 
Hato budding on Chriſtmas day, 


- $96 T3007 7 2 
Healtden, a Daniſh prince, ſlain in 
battle by the Mercians, 260. 


Heath, Hamo de, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


213. | 
| 8 . SE 
Hebrew tongue when firſt read at Ox- 
ford, 289. 1885 | | 
Hedindon, and baron, 287, 299. 
Hedenham manor, 214, > 
| Heddington, 99, 
Heil, an idol of 
pieces by St, Auſtin, 50. 
- Heilſton, 4. 
Heitſbury, 89. 


Helena, mother of Conſtantine the 
Great, liv.—divorced by the com- 
Pre of Maximian, that her huſ- 


and might marry his daughter, ib, 


— coins, Ixxii. N 
Helen's, St. fir John, of, 156, 
Helenum promontory, 3. 

Helenus, the ſon of Priam, 3. 

Hellas, 4, 13. 

Hellenſtow, 327. 

Helm, cix, | 

Helneſtow nunnery, 148. 

Helſton, 4. 

Helvius Pertinax, when 2 ſoldier in 
Britain, like to have been lain in 
quelling a tumuit, xlix.—emperor, li, 

Hemmema, Beatrix van, counteſs of 
Oxford, 307. | 

Hep, 40, 43. 

f Hemplicad, Tai 339, 348. 

— —— Marſhal, 149, 159. baron 
of, ib. * 

Hen in Britiſh what, 309, 

Henbury, 27 3.—fort, 32, 

Heneaton, 28. 8 

Heneti, why ſo called, xix. 

Hengiſt, uied the figure of a horſe 
in his ſtandards, 15 5,-—--defeated 


N d | 


king Vortigern, and eſtabliſhed his 


kipgdom in Kent, 210, 212.— 
routed the Britons at Wippedtleet, 
217. | | 

Hengift' hill, 7. 

Hengſton hill, 7. | | 

Henley, 292, 309.—bridge, 309.— 
fir Robert, 135. 

Henrietta Maria, the youngeſt daugh- 

ter of king Charles I. where born, 
6. | ; 55 

Ha I. king, gave licence to build 
Hide abbey, 119.—gave the Iſle of 
Wight to Richard de Ridvers, 124. 
—gave Moulsford to Gerald Fitz 
Walter, 149.— built a noble mo- 
naſtery at Reading, 150,—-built a 
monaſtery at Merton, 170.—defeated 
Robert de Beleſme, and outlawed 
bim for rebellion, 186.—where bu- 
ried, 150. | £ 

Henry and Stephen, agreement be- 
tween, 189. Hg 

Henry II. held a parliament at Cla- 


rendon, 106. — beſieged and took 


Tolouſe, and ſtruck terror into the 

_ kings of France and Spain, 150,— 

his character, 150. 

Henry III, preſent at the dedication 
of the church at Sarum by biſhop 
Richard Poor, 90,—took the title 
of earl of Sarum from William 
Longſpee for going to the holy 
wars without his licence, 204.— 

_ demoliſhed Farnham caſtle, being a 
retreat for rebels, 167, — where 


crowned, 271. — convened a parlia- 


ment at Oxford to adjuſt the differ- 
ences between him and his barons, 


BY 288. 
Henry IV. where buried, 216.— 


his cradle, 268. | - 
Henry V. where barn, - 474. — built 
bridges over the Ifis, 147, 


Henry VI. founded Eton college, 


314.—taken priſoner by Richard, 


duke of York, 339,—where born, 


163.—where buried, 163, 167.— 


canonized, 167.— gold coins of his 


found, 


29. | | = 
Henry VII fortified and garriſoned 


Portſmouth, 120. —removed Henry 
VI. to Windſor, 167. —rebuilt Sheen 
when burnt down, and gave it the 
name of Richmond, 169.—built a 

houſe of friars mendicants at Green» 
wich, 211. ES, 


3 Henry VIII. erected Glouceſter into an 
the Saxons, daſhed to 


epiſcopal fee, 262.— married, 348. 

—richly endowed and named Chriſt- 

church college in Oxford, 290. 
Henry, the third ſon of king Charles 


8 I, duke of Glouceſter, 282. 


Henſted, 249. 


Henton, 1 16,—monaſtery, 88.—camp, 


290... -: 
Henxworth, 342. 
Heptarchy, cvi. cxxix. 
Heppesfleet, 240. 


| Heraclianus, proprætor in Britain un- 
der Severus, li. | 3 
Herbert family, 214.— Edward, lord of 


Cherbury, 302.— Arthur, earl of 
Torrington, 34, 39. 8 
Herbyth, 222. | 
Hercules, whether ever in Britain, 29. 
Hercules's promontory, ib. 
Herculii, a Roman cohort, 218, 
Hercinii, 4. | HEX. 
Heringworth, 168, 
Herman, biſhop of Sunning and Shir- 
burn, removed the ſee to Sarum, go. 
Herman ftreet, its courſe, Ixxiv. 
Herne family, 290. 
Herſt de family, 189.—Walleran, ib. 
Herſt, ex. 24 
— what, i89,-Monceux, 202, 


Hertford, 343, 344, 336. 


Hertfordſhire, 335.—a laying concern- 
ing the wholeſomeneſs of its air, 


341.—extent, ſoil, Domeſday, 335, 


*& 


341,—marquis, 350,—carls of, 350 
336, 340 —tare plants, 351. : 
Hertland, 29. 


| Hertland point, 38, 29. 
Herton, 29. 


Herty point, 29. 

Herulian regiments in Britain, 218. 

Herrings, wnere plentiful, and at what 

ſcaſon, 66.—fiſhery, 38. | 

Heſus, a god of the Gauls, xii. 

Heth, biſhop, 232.—ſtatue of, ib. 

Hethteld, ſynod, 343 

Hever, 230. He 

Hewland, 178. 

Hexton, 330, 342. 

Heylin, Dr. where born, 293.—edu- 
cated 303. — Edward, 203. | 

Heylſton, 14. | 

Heythorp, 295. 

Hickes family, 
278. | 

Hide, what, cxxx. 216. 

Hide-abbey, 136, 1 37, 119.—-burnt 
119, 137.—chucch, 137 ; 

Hide family, 148, 157. 

Hiero's ſhip, xxiv. 9 

Hiery tha, a ſaint, where buried, 29. 

Higbert, archbiſhop, 227. | 

Higham Gobion, 330. 

High dike, xlvii.—ridge, xlvii 


277-——monuments, 


Highdown camp, 198. 


Highmore, Dr. 303. 

High ſtream river, 196. 
Highworth, 155. 

Hild, cix. | 

Hills, ſeven at Steyenage, 22 | 
Hilmarton, 97. $2. 33H. Nh 
Hilteſleape, 297, | | 
Himilco diſcovered Britain, xxiv 
Hindon, 102.—baron, 10. 
Hinton Walridge, 157. gs 
Hinton St. George, baton of, 69, 
x29 177. | 
Hitchin, 335, 342. 

Hithe, 9 __ 


Hithe, 222, 246,—W, ib. 


Ho, 212. 


. Hoadly, biſhop, 227. 


Hobbes, Thomas, 98. TO 
Hobby, fir Edward, 214. 
Hobelers, what, 122, 124. 
Hohey, fir Edward, 151, 163. 
Hocbury, 282. 1 Fs 
Hockerill, 345. 

Hockley in the Hole, 324. 
Hodde hill, 46, 52. 


Hodengs family, 317. 


Hodidon, 347 
Hody, Hunphry, 68. 
Hogſhaw, 320. 


Hogſnorton, or Hokenorton, 286, 295. 


a proverb of it, ib. 


| Holcombe, 29. 


Holcum monument, 306. 

Hold, cix. 8 

Hole, 38. 

Holiwell, 348. oy 

Holland tamily, 28.—Otho, one of the 
firſt knights of the garter, 155 =— 


John, earl of Huntingdon, and duke 


of Exeter, 28, 30, 43, 156.—Ed- 


mund, high admiral of England, 


223.—Thomas, earl of Kent, 223, 
264.—duke of Surrey, 71, 223. 
Holme, cx. | | 
Holmhurſt, 337. 
Hoims caſtle, 168. 

Holm trees, 167. — oak, 223. 
Holmſdale, 167, 168, 176, — caſtle, 
167, 108. | 

Holt, 101.—lord chancellor, 306. 

Holt, xc. | | | 

Holt, chief juſtice, where born, 306, 

Holy Ghoſt chapel, 120, 140. 

Hollingbury camp, 199. 

Homebury hill camp, 174- 

Home Lacy, 444 

Homelea, 119. 

Homet in Normandy, held by the te- 
nure of finding one lance with 2 
fox's tail hanging to it, for the bing 


+ ppm — — — — — — 


f,, ie! ire 


$ 


„ 


= 1 


at Roan caſtle, 227. —barons, 149. 
onedon, 83. | 
How 185 New foreſt, 132. 
— ditches, 38. 
„ 
Honiton, 37.—fiie at, ib. 
Honoriaci, xcill. 


Hondbrius, emperor when a boy of ten. 


years old, preſented Conftans the 
monk (made Auguſtus) with an im- 
ial robe, 1x1. 

55 Mary, lived to ſee three 
hundred fixty ſeven children de- 
ſcended from her, 231. — Robert, 

her huſband, ib. 
00, 343. 

1555 % IF baron Hoo and Haſ- 
tings, 190, 204. | 

H coker; K 0 hard, 304.—where born, 37- 

Hong road, 84. 

Hopkins, Mr. 174. 

Hordwell clifts, 137. 

Horefton, 60. 

Horley, 175. __ 

Iloreſti, or Orefti,, xlv. 

tlorewood, 206. 1 

Horns, 245. —givipg names to Places, 
1. grants of places by, 157.—foſſil, 
159.—Borſtal, 319. 5 

Horn, at Puley, 148, 157. — at Queen 8 

college, Oxford, ib. — ord Bruce's, 

3, 109. „ | 

Ho where flain in battle and bu- 

* ried, 231. | 

Horſe, the arms of the Saxons, cv. 

Horle courſe, 293. EL 

Horte rock, 12. 

F 

Horfley, Mr. illuſtrates Antonine $ Iti- 

| nerary, 83. 5 

Horton, 54.—0f Lamborn, 159, | 

Hothfield, 240. . 

Horlted, 213, 231. 

Jorton, 584. 


oſpital, 133, 134, 137, 139, 164, 


73, 194, 198, 199.—of St. Mary 


Magdalen, 137.—ot St. Croſs, 137. 
—at Lamborn, 159. —for lepers, 133, 
137.—of St. Bartholomew, 28, 32. 
of St. Thomas, 179,—Guy's, ib.— 
Oxford, 305. | 1 

Tothficld, 240. 

LY well at Clifton, 275. 

Hottehaw, 203. 8 

Houſes of biſhops and abbots in South- 

Wark, 170. : 

Hough, biſhop, 303. 

Hoveden, Roger, 215. Fg 

Houghton Conqueſt, 324, 329. 

Howard, Thomas, viſcount of Bindon, 
44. — Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
i197 —Henry, b:ron of Marnhill, 


45. — Thomas, earl of Berkſhire, ' 
165 —Charlcs, carl of Nottingham, 


168, — William, baron Ichngham, 
176.—john, baron, and duke of 
ortolk, 171,176. — Charles, 175.— 


Thomas, earl ot Surrey, 17 1, 180.— 


"Thomas, carl of Arupdel, 180.— 
Philip, earl of Arundel, 197. — 
Henry, ear; of Arundel and Surrey, 
and duke of Norfolk, ib. 
Howard family, 335. —carls of Surrey, 
* * RY Jeep 3 
Nowitdice camp, 109. 
Tlowme, cx. 
Hentford, 117. 
_ Ureodford, 117. | | 
Hubba, the Dane, harraſſed the Engliſh 
very much, but was at laſt cut off 
by them, 30. 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, takes 
Marlborough cattle, 94. | 
Hubbettow, or Huvſtow, 30. 
Hubley, 75. | 
Hugh, a Norman, governor of Exeter, 
betrayed it to Sueno the Dane, 28. 
Hughes, John, 112. 5 
ull, Mr, his ſeat and tower, 176, 
Humb rt, archbiſhop, 227. 3 
klumphueg, duke ot G ouceſter, 265, 


1 * : N. 9 
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266. — a great bencſaQor to the 
public library at Oxford, 289. 
Hundidon, 336. 155 
Hundreds, cxxxi. . — not formed by 
Alfred, cxxxii. — given to Ciren- 
ceſter abbey, 2800. 

Hungerborn, 93. 

Hungerford, 149, 19. 

Hungerford family, 7, 20, Gr, 77, 
159, 292.—barons, 149. — chapel 
and tombs, 105,—Robert, lord, 67, 
88, 98, 102.—Walter, lord, 98.— 
lord high treaſurer in the time of 
Henry VI. 149.—Robert, de, his 
tomb, 159. — Margaret, 99. — fir 
Thomas, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, in the 51ſt of Edward III. 
the firſt parliament that had a 
ſpeaker, 159, — Walter, baton of 
Rare 149. — Thomas, lord, 
s | 

Hunibald, v. 

Hunſdon, 346:—baron, 


, Huntingdon, Dr. 270. 


Hu' ton, 230, | 

Hurlers, who, 5, 17. 

Hurley, 167.—baron, ib. 

Hurley priory, 162. 1 
Hurliog, an cxerciſc in Corn wall, 2. 
Hwfley, 135. I 
Harn en, 


| Hurſt caſtle, 116, 123, 132. 


Huſband's prior, 134. 


„ 


Hyde, Edward, baron of Hindon and 


earl of Clarendon, 305. —fir Edward 
106.—ſir Nicholas, 103. | 


Hyde, the, 200. 


Hygre, or Higra, what, 2 5. 


Hypocauſt, Roman, 246, 280, 281, 


290, 430. 


5 Hyrit, cx. 


1. 


trait, 179. 

Jacument's bottom, 267. 

James I. of England, portrait, 227.— 
-*,geath, 3466. NN 
James baron of Mountjoy, 46. 

James Richard, 304. 

Janus on Britiſh coins, Ixv. 
Japhet, what nations arc the poſterity 
of, vi. VEIN | 
Javan, vi. vii. 

Iberium, 51. | | 

Iccius, or I&tius portus, 1. 

lein, 0. | 

Icenimagni, ib, 

Ichingford, 119. Bs 

Ikening ſtreet, 325: 5 

Ickleton meer, 158. Ky 
Ickneild ſtreet, its courſe, Ixxv, 158. 

159, 267, 310, 318, 325, 342. 

„„ ww 
Ita, 123. 

IRAs, 9. 

"IO d, 1. : : 
Ida, a rich widow, founded Godſtow 
nunnery, 280. 8 
Idle ſtreet, 350. 

Idols, Saxon, cv. IG 
Jenkins, Sir Lecline, a great beneſac- 
tor to Jefus college, Oxford, 304. 
Jenner, Robert,g8. | 

lerby, 170. 


* 


Nas. Newbury, 159. —his por- 5 


Jeſus college in Oxford, founded by 


Dr. Hugh Price, 290, 291, 304. 
Jelle, branch of, 307. 5 


Jewel, John, bithop of Saliſhury, 30, 


IS 

Ifford, 219, 

Itley, 300, 
Ighteſlep, 295. 
r 
Ik, 9. 

Ikeaild ſtreet, xlvii. 


Icheſter, 68.— earl of, 107, 


Ildeſley, 39. 8 
Ilfracombe, 30, 40.—prebend, he'd 


—— — 


X. 
by Mr. Camden, 106. 
Ilteſſeap, 297. 3 
Image of braſs found at 
280, | 
Imperatores, who, 1xx. 
Imperialis Eſtrata, xlvii. 
Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, built a 
caſtle at Taunton, 57. reduced the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, 87.— 
his tomb, 76.—his reſidence, 109. 
Incent, J. founds a ſchool, 349. 
Inenyht, cxi. ; | 
Incubi, xii, 
Inge, ex. | h 
Inglefield, 160.—houſe, ib.—Gerbier's 
letter about it, ib. — camp, 150, 160, 
Ingelborne, 87, 97. | | 
Ingleford Charman ftreet, 149, 159. 
Ingleton, Robert, 320. | | 
Inglini bipenniferi, cxxvii. | 


Cirenceſter, 


W a Daniſh prince, ſlain in battle 


y the Weſt Saxons, 262. 
Ingulphus at Oxford, 288, 
Inis Witrin, what, 58. 
oY Ruthin, 216, | 
nnys, Mr. his collection of maps, 273. 


Inſcribed plate found at Stonehenge, 
Inſeription, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1), 20. 


————ů—ð 


| - to Conſtantine the Great, 
v. | 
——— at Shaſtſbury, 45, 52. 
——— in e e 58, 
—— Gn cad pigs, 60, 1. 
— Roman, at Bath, 62, 63. 
| =-.0N a mace, 68. | 
CTR ALE at Monkton Farley, 101. 
- to Aſtarte, 104. | 
— — on an altar of Bacchus, ib. 
— — Bouſtrophedon, ib. 
—— 0n a bras cup, 113. 
- Roman, 122, 141, 282, 


308. 


— at Warnford, 140. 
——- at Baſingſtoke, ib. 
on Puſey horn, 157. 
- on Shaw houſe, 160. 

of Livingus, 164. 

— — on Ryegate caſtle, 175. 
——— on St. George's church, 

179. 3 
— — at Lewes, 188, 189, 200. 

- of Nero, i. - 

- of Claudius, ib. 
— — on Magnus, 200. | 
on Groombridge chapel, 


239. 


Ll 


- Cowling caſtle, 234. 
- Reculver, 235. | 


—— on a patera, 236. 


— on Mynſtre church, 239. 


—— Oſtenhanger, 247. 


| —-Roman, at Glouceſter, 261, 
270, 271. 

| - Cirenceſter, 280. 
— — Deerhurſt abbey, 270. 
— — Thornbury caſtle, 273. 
— — ona barn, 282. | 


— on a ſtone, 279. 


— — on Ela counteſs of War- 

wick, 306. „ 

— — on braſs on a church. door, 
3 

————- on Ampthili croſs, 329. 

— - on a font, 338. 

———- 0n ſilver plates, 341. 

| - on Roman veſſels, 345. 

- at Widial, ib. 

Inſula, de, or L'Iſle, Robert, 72 — 
Ribald, 123.—barons, 125. —Ed- 
mund, ib.—family, 125.—-Veaa, 
John, ib.—Warin, baron, 148.— 
John, one of the firſt knighs of che 


— — 


Interamna, 115. 


Interocrea, 4. 


Joan, queen of Scotland, 53. 

princeſs of Wales, 53, _ 
Jocelin, biſhop of Welles, 61, 76, 
John de Villula, 61, 77. 
John, the third fon of Henry IV, ok 
; . \ : Q 
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S⸗cots, c 


1 


of Bediord, 325. 


John, St. barons of Bletſoe, 323, 320. 


— liver, 87, 96. 


John's, St. college in Oxford, endowed 


by Sir Thomas White, and aug- 

mented by biſhops Laud and Juxon, 
290, 303, 304. | 
Jones, Inigo, 52, 102, 104, 135-— 


5 prone of Stonchenge, 109,——his 


uildings, 109. 


Joſceline, the ſon of Godfrey duke of 


Brabant, took the name of Percy, 
187. 

Joſeph of Arimathea, failed out of Gaul 

to Britain to preach the Goſpel, li, 


58. 
Joſeph's caſtle, 241. 


Joſeph Iſcanus, the poet, where born, 


27, 36.—his verles, 59. 
Jovii, a Roman cohort, lviii. 218. 
n emperor, lviii. | 

pres, William de, car] of Kent, 213, 

223. | vu, 

Irchenfield, the original country of the 


Iriſh give alarm at Reading, 161. 


Ixrminſul, xlvii. | 8 . 
Iron, 185, 192.— pieces of, ſuppoſed 
Britiſh money, Ixv.—ore, 4.— mill, 


227,—works, 267, 272.— Roman, 
267. | 

Ifatis, xiv. 

Ile river, 27, 358. 

Iſca Silurum, 27, 218. 

—- Danmoniorum, 27. 

— river, 27, 35. 

Iſchalis, 50, 68. 


Iſcaw, what, 27. 


Iſidis plocamos, 44. | 

Iſis river, 87, 95, 264, 285.—head of, 
282,—joins Thame, 290. 5 

Iſelhamſted, 314. 


Iſlip, 286, 298.—Simon, archbiſhop of 
Cn terbury, founds Canterbury col- 


lege, | 289, 302. | | n 


I Iſmivc,, 15. 8 
Iſlon, Ralph de, 190. 


Itching river, 135. 


ene, 128. 


Itinerary of Antoninus, Ixxiv—lxxx. 


Itium, az. 
Ittingaford, 319. 


Jud's hill, 244. 


Judges, exliv. i | | 
Judith, the wife of Waltheof, earl of 


Huntingdon, 324. 
Tvel river, 45. 50, 68. 
Ivelcheſten, 56. BY 
Ivingho, 319. a; 
Julaber's grave, 214, 241. 3 
Julian, the apoſtate, emperor, lyui. 
Julian's bower, 53. — 
Julian's, St. hoſpital, 339. 

uliana de Doway, 30. 

ulia Strata, IXxxv. | 
Jan Ceſar, See Cæſar. 
Julius Claſſicianus, xxxix. 


Julius Frontinus, proprætor, ſubdued 


the Silures, xl. | 

Julius, pope, applied to for the cano- 
nization of Henry VI. 167. 

Julius Severus, xlvill, 


| Julius Scaliger, 123. 


Jul Laber, 215. | 

Junius Severus, proprætor, xlix. 

Jury of twelve men, trial by, not intro- 
duced by the Conqueror, cxxxii. 

RATE | 

i chief, of England, cxliv. 


uſtices in Eyre, exliv.—of the peace, 


exxxii.—of aſſize, ib.—of niſi prius, 
cxlv.—itinerant, cxlv. 
1 of England, exliv. 


uſtu*, biſhop of Rocheſter, 214. 


vn ell. | 


ute, 119. 
Jutes, c. 
Juvenal, 80. 
Juxon family, 279. 
Ivinghoe, 319. 


Ivy church, conſtitution of, 106. 


King's Bench, cxlv. 179. 
King's cot, 277. 


N D E 


Ivy caſtle, 278. 
Iyrchod, what, 


K. 


A RENT O, 19. 
Katerham, 175, 177. 

Kaynoe, 328. Sd | 
Keate's poem on Netley abbey, 134. 
Keimes, lords of, 26. 
Keina, a devout Britiſh virgin, 63. 
Keine family, ib. 
Keit's coty houſe, 213. 
Kemble, 96. 
Kemp, John, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 

ry, where born, 215. | 


Kempsford, 98. 


Kemſley downs, 234. 
Ken, what, cvili. 
Ken, biſhop, where born, 349. 
Kencheſter, 449. 3 | 
Kenelm, king, a child ſeven years 
old, murdered by his ſiſter, 263. 
Kennet river, 93, 149.—Weſt, 111. 
— Baſil, 247. | 
178. 


_ Kenningten, 
Kenric, Mr, 161. ” | 
Kent, kingdom of, cxxx.—kings, 210. 


—earls, 223, 224, 249-—Marquis 


and duke 249. | 
— county of, 209—258.—ſituation 


and extent, 209, 225. —air, 209. 
— mines, ib. 3 
commodities, 225, 249.— character 
of the people, 209. — given to the 
Saxons, 210.—reſiſts the Conqueror, 
ib. — marſhes, 226. — weald, 212, 


2215, 228,—plants, 250—2 58. 
Kentiſhmen always placed in front of 


the battle, 209. | | 
Kenulph, king of Mercia, called a fa- 
mous ſynod at Cliff, 22 3.—built a 
monaſtery at Winchelcomb, 263.— 
ſlain in the cottage of a harlot by 


prince Kynehard, 150.—his charter 


to Wells, 60, 7. 
Kenwalch, defeated the Britans in a 

bloody battle at Selwood, 58. — 

fought a bloody battle with Cuthred 


at Bradford, 8g, 


Kerris, 17. 


Keſton camp, 225. 
Kevern, St. 14, 15. 
Keynes, Sir John, 46. 
Keys, old, 244. | 
Killigrew, an ancient Corniſh family, 

4, 14.—leat, 15. | 5 
Kilſmore field, 346. 


 Kimbels, what, 314. 
_ Kimeridge, 49. 
 Kimſbury caſtle, 272. 
Kinardſcy, 419. 


Kinaſton, J. 324. 
Kind ſtreet, Ixxv. | | 
Kinegils beat the Britans, 44. 


173. | 
King, exxxv. - 
King Alfred's cellar, 157. 
King barrow, 51, 108. 
King John's, houſe, 140. 


King manor, 106, 


King, Oliver, biſhop of Bath, 62. 
—— dir Peter, lord chief juſtice of the 
Common pleas, 36. | 


King's bridge, 34, 49. 


King's court, cxliv. 
King's end, 299. 
King' 


s evil, proclamation about, 349. 


King's gate, 240. 


King's graves, 108. 


5 King's Langley, 339, 349. 


King's road, 84. 

King's ſtone, 40 Y 

King's Sutton, 315. 

King's Weſton, 83, 274. 

King's wood, 263.—toreſt, 274.—ab- 
bey, 277- 


meſday, 225, — 


Lacon, a famous family, 396#, 


X. 


Kingſborough, 272. 


Kingſbury, 272,—-caſtle, 348.— pa- 


lace, 325. 
Kings crowned at Kingſton, 168, 176; 
Kings of the Saxons, 136. | 
Kingſclear, 122, 142.—camp, 142, 
Kingſmill, family, 122. . 
Kingſton upon Thames, 168, 176. 


Kingſton, 98, 139. 


Kingſton Lacy, 46, 83. 

—— Liſle, * 

Kington, Weſt, 96. 

Kintbury, 159. 

Kinuith caſtle, 30. 

Kinwulph. See Kenulph. 

Kirkhaven, Charles Henry, baron 
Wotton of Bocton Malherbe, 231. 

Kirton, 27. | 

Kiſt vaen, 17, 112, 296. 

Kitchen, antient, 293. 

Kits Coty houſe, 213, 237. 

Knollys, William, lord, earl of Ban. 
bury, 298. 7 

Knooke caſtle camp, 103. | 

Kp Erna, I. 


Kymbel, Great and Little, 319, 
1. 


Aberius Durus, a tribune, by 

whom ſlain, 210.-where thought 
to have been buried, 215. | 
Lacey, biſhop of Exeter, 36. 
Lackham, 88, 99. 


Lack- land, John, 94. 


Lacock caſtle, 8 77. 
— nunnery, 88, 99. 


"SS. 


1 


Lactodorum, ib. 
Lactorate, 32 1. 
Lactodrodum, ib. 
Lactorodum, 315, 321, 323. 
Lacrymatory, 236, 276, 342. 
Lacy family, earls of Lincoln, 195.— 
Alice, taken forcibly from her huſ- 
band by John, earl of Warren, 46. 
Lade, cx. 


Lady's ſpring, 83. 
Ladle hill camp, 142. 
Lælianus, emperor, lii. 


La- tert family, 56. 


Laffe nac, 6, 19. 


Lagham, 170.—barons St. John de, 171. 

Lainz, xiv. 

Lambarde, William, 209.—-his hoſpi- 
tal, 211, 232.—ho far he illuſtrated 

Antonine's Itinerary, Ixxxi. 

Lambert, an unpoſtor prince, 285. 

caſtle, 54. 

Lambeth, 178, 179. | 

Lamborn, 150.—hoſpital, 150. 

Lamerick, 19. | ER: 


t th | Lamerton, 33. | 
Kinelmeaky, Elizabeth, viſcounteſs of, 


Lamp, perpetual, formed, 281. 
Lampido, a Lacedzmonian, wife, mo- 
ther, and daughter to a king, 150. 


Lancaſter, Dr. William, 202.—-Ed 


mund de, marquis of Dorſet and 
duke of Somerſet, 67. — Henry, duke 
of, one of the firſt knights of the 
garter, 1 52. 


Lancaſtrians, overthrown by the York- 


iſts and Tewkſbury, 260.—-routed 


the Yorkiſts at St. Alban's, 339 · 
78 
Luances, Lucullean, xlv. 


Landinis, 4. 
Land's-end, 3, 12. 
Langden, W. 240. 


Langley, 318. — King's, 339» | 34% 


396*,—abbots, ib. 


Langley, Edmund de, duke of Lob, 


339: 


Langport, 56. 


Language, Britiſh, xi. xii.Corniſi, 
11. | Lau- 


| I 

Lanheron, 6. 

Lanhidroc, 15. 

Lanmaneck, 19. 1 

Lanſdown, 8 1. —viſcount of, ib. — 
battle, ib. 6 LEES 

Lanſtuphadon, 7, 21» 

Lanſtaveton, ib. 

Lanthony abbey, 272. 

Lantwitham, LY „ ; 

Lapis calaminaris, 74. —tituli, 216, 

241, 240, | 
Laquis, 199. 

Laſborough, 277. | 

Lathes, what, 225, cxxxi. 

Latimer, 314, 318. : 7 

Latimer, barons, 314, 319.—-family, 
24. | 8 

8 Biſhop, his oak, 103. 

Latindale, 282. | 

Latton, 282. ; 

Laud, William, archbiſhop, 161. : 

| Laughton, 201.—baron Pelham, ib, 

Laundon, 321. | 
Launceſton, 7, 20. 

Laurence, Waltham, 15t. | 
Laurentius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
215. | | 
Linka river, 186, 196. 
Laven, 196. 1 
Laver, 66. | | : | 
Lavington Steeple, or Eaſt, or Market, 
or Cheping, 100.— Weſt, 100. 

Lawhitton, 19. > 
Laws of England reviſed by the Con- 
queror, exxvi.—diviſion of England 

y miſtake, cxxxi.,—courts in Eng- 
land, cxlvi. | : 

Lay, cx. 

Lay well, 34. 

Leach North, 263, 279. | 
Lea river, 236, 343, 344-—made na- 
vigable, 344. | OS» 
Lea family, 33889“. 

Lead, where plentiful, 74. 

Lead mines, 533. | 

Lead, pig, inſcribed, 60, 75. 
Leaden coffin, 18. | 
Leagrave, 343. 

Leather, burial in, 51. 

Leauſes, 281. | 

Lechlade, 282, 

Leckhamſted, 315. 

Lectoceto, 321. 

Lecture, Saxon, 25. 

Le Devis family, 29. 

Lediard, 5. | 

Lediard Tregoze, 87. 

Lee, ex. 

Lee Beſiles, 148. | 
Lee family, 315, 320.—ſir Henry, 100. 


his monument, 320. —knight of the 1 
Lewkenor family, 191, 205. 
—_—_— we 


garter, 315 
Leeds caſtle, 213, 231. 

Lees court, 235. 

L' Eſpec, Richard, 68. 


Legio ſecunda Auguſta, xlvi.—ſexta 


vi rix, ib.—viceſima victrix, ib. 
Legions in Britain, xlvi. | 
Leiceſter family—fir Peter, 304. 
Leigh, 40, 50, 100.—priory, 40. 
Leich family, 178. 


5 Leigh, Francis, earl of Marlborough, 


Leland, how far he illuſtrated Anto- 
nine's Itinerary, Ixxxi,—where edu- 
cated, 303, 304. | 

Leland cited, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16,16, 1), 

18, 19, 20, 21, 33, 344 35, 30, 37, 

38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54 66, 67, 68, 13» 74, 75» 76, 11» 
78, 79, 81, Sa, 95 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, t03, 104, 105, 106, 
197, 108, 109, 123, 126, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 143, 155, 1 56, 157, 

158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 204, 231, 
232, 234, 2.35» 230, 239, 240, 241, 

242, 24.3, 244, 245z 240, 247, 248, 

249, 207, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 

* 1 275 270, 277, 278, 279, 


The Ley, 295. 


280, 282, 293, 294, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 304, 306, 308, 309, 317, 318, 


319, 320, 327, 328, 329. 
Lemanis portus, 222, 247. 


Lemington, 263, 279. 


Lemon ſands, 240. — field, 344. 
Len river, 213. | 

Lenæ, xii. 

Lenham, 213. 


Lenthall, ſpeaker, 305. — bis pictures, 


293. 

1 Sampſon, 202.— Thomas lord 
Dacre of Gilleſland, and earl of Suſ- 
ſex, 205. | 

Leod, cix. 

3. eodiard, J. 170. 

Leodre, 120. 

Leof. cix. 


Leofric, the firſt biſhop of Exeter, 28. 


Leofſtan, abbot of St. Alban's, cleared 
Chiltern foreſt of its trees, and made 
it paſſable, 313, 340.—gave Flam- 
ſtead to three knights to ſecure the 

country from robbers, 39. 

Lhewelin, prinee of Wales, his pride 

conquered by the humility of Edward 
r 
Leonard's, St. hill, 164.—foreſt, 191. 


Lepers, firſt hoſpital for, 232. hoſ- 


Leſkard, * . 


Leſnes abbey, 226 
Leſtercomb bottom, 281. 
| Leftormel caftle and chapel, 16. 


Leftormin, 5. 

L'Eftrange, barons of Knockin, 287. 
Leſtwithie!, 5, 16. | „ 
Letavia, Ixxxviii. 5 
Letcombe, 157.—caſtle, 157. 
Lethenard, John's tomb, 277. 


Letherhead, 168, 176. 
Läethowſow, 11. | 
Letley, 134. 


Lettidur, 323. 
Lettuy, what, ih, 


Leven, 2x“. 4 


Leucas, 117. 
Leucomagus, 109. 


Levels, 197. 
Level tax, ib. 


Levict, 14. 


Loevingus, biſhop of Crediton, 18. | 
| Lewekes, Arthur, his inſcription, 12. 


Lewes, 188, 189, 199, 200.—-mint 


and battle, 188, 189.—inſcriptions 


at, 188, 189, 200,—-abbey, 188, 
6 | 

Lewes, at Cirenceſter, 280. 

Lewis de Bruges, 119. 8 

Lewis of Borſtal, 319.— John, 83. 

Lewiſham, 296. e 


Ley or Leigh village, 100. | 

Ley, James, earl of Marlborough, 100. 
—lod, 304. | 

Leybourne caſtle, 230. 


_ Leyden caſtle built by Hengiſt, cit, 


Leyton Buzzard, 331. 

Library, public in Oxford, 177, 178, 
179, 304, 289.— Bodleian, 304.— 
Kadcliff's, 304.— Barlow's, 304.— 
Cottonian, 329,—of Ottery college, 
37.—biſhop Angerville's, 303. 
Lichen marinus, 66. | 

Lichet Maltravers, 53. 


Lichfield, 122, 142. 


a exempted from Canterbuty, 
227. | 


'Licinius Priſcus, proprætor, xIviii; _ 
Lid, what, 194.=—river, 25. town in 


Kent, 223, 222. 
Liddington caſtle camp; 112. 
Lidford, 257 32. | 
Lidney, 267. 
—— park; ib. 
Lidſton, 25, 32. 

lemene, 247. „ 

Lieutenants of counties, exxxii. 


s C 


Ligon family, 353. 
Lil ow 


Limborough, 157. 


Richard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, 


Lincolnia de family, 52. 


Linton, 449. 


LI tlecot, 94, 113. 


Litton, family, 335. 
Liver river, 5, 7. 


Lizard point, 4. 
Lley, what, 309. 


Lluccc, Ixviii. „ 
Lluyd, Humphry, illuſtrated Antonine's 


Llydaw, IX XXVII. 25 


Load ſtones, where found, 26. 


Loegria, exxviii. 


Logareſburch, 68. 


Lollianus, Poſthumus, 122. 


Longleat, 89, 101. 


Long ſtones, 111 


Loo, Weſt; 18.—Eaſt, i 8. 
Locker, who, 248. 


X. 


Light-hotſe, 14, 240. | 
Lightning, its effeQyz 101, 241. 


leſhull, 419, 
Lillingſton; 315. 
Lilly; 303. | 
Lilly, William's, tomb, 257. 


Lime, 222. 1 | 

Lime trees, firſt in England, 227. 

Am, 222. | 

Liming; 248, 

Linacer, 303. 

Lincoln, ſee of, eſtabliſſied by Remi- 
gius, 290, 3o6.,—carls of, 233. 

Lincoln college in Oxford, founded by 


289, 303. 


Lincombe, 84. 

Linde, T. de la, 45. 

Lindſay, Thomas, 53. 

Lingfield, 775 179. 
18. 


Liner creek, 


Lingones ſerved in Britain under tlie 


Romans, 3281 


Lioneſſe, 3. 
Liſieres family, 319 
LIB; : 
Liſle family, 125.—-viſcount, ſlain, 
276. 88 | 
Lille, Samuel, 53. 
Lifſha iſland, 12. 
Liſwidur; 323. 
Literitium, what, 313. 
Litherſall, 321. 
Lith bill, 176, 


Little Fawley, 159: 


Littlows, Drew, -r Thomis, aut 


Painel, 100.—lord keeper, 417, 
LNGNT; 8 


Livingus, inſcr'/ption on, 1644 


Lloyd, biſhop, 160: 1 


Itinerary, Ixxxi.—his MSS, 348. 
Lo, St. family, 7, 75. 


Lock, ſingular, 282. 
Locke, John, 76. 
Lode works, 10. 
Loderic, 6, 19. 


Logoreſburgh; 50. 
Lolham bridges, 167. 


Lollius Urbicus, Pproprætor of Britaifi; 
xlix. 8 | | 


Lonches, Richard de, his tomb, 309. 


London, Iviti,—deſtroyed, xxxvilii.-— 
port of, 228,—college, 303; 
Londinis, 48. . 


Long, family, 98. 

Longbank, 142. : 3 

Longſpee, William, earl of Saliſbury; 
loſt his title and caſtle for geing to 


the holy war without the King's li- 


cence, go. AEDs 
Longford, 106.—hdouſe, 1b,—camp, ib. 


Long ſhip, 12. 
Long ſtone, 16, 18. 


Longville family, 315, 321. 
Longwotth, 157. 


Loo, river and town of; 5, 18. 


Lora, the wife of William Marinion, 
215,—countels of Leiceſter, quitted 


the world; and devoted herſelf to re- 


ligion, 217. Ny 
ds, 


Y 0 


— — ; * . —— — — — — — — — — 
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Lords, cxxxviii.—of manors, ib. 
Loſeley, 167. 168, 173. 
Loſenham, 249. 

Loſtephan, 20. 

Lotrices, what, 17 3. 


Loving, Nigel, one of the firſt knights 


of the garter, 152. . 
Lucas, Mary, baroneſs of Crudwell, 96. 
1% AA 
Lucius, king of Britain, xlix. 
Lucretius, the firſt Roman that men- 
tions Britain, Xxv. 
Lucullus brought cherry trees from 
Pontus to Italy, 209. 
Lucy, the daughter of John Nevil, 
marquis of Montacute, 168. 
Ludecan, king of Mercia, his coin, cxv. 
Ludgarſhall, 321. 
Ludlow, 405. 
family, 102. 
Luffeld, 315, 321. | 
Luggerſhal, 93 109,—camp, 109. 
Lulworth, Eaſt, g1. 8 
Lullingſton, 212.—family, 227. 


| Lundenwic, 240, 243. 


Lundy iſland, 40. 

Lupicinus, maſter of the armoury to 
Conſtantius and Julian, lvii.—ſent 
into Britain to ſtop the excurſions of 


the Scots and Pitts, 218. 


Lupſet, Thomas, 304. _ 
Lupus, Virius, proprætor, li. 
Luſitania, 


Luton, 331. 5 
Lutterel family, 55, 66, 67. — Andrew, 


baron, | 


Lovel family, 285, 290, 293, 306. 


Lovelace, fir Richard, baron of Hur- 


. ley, 162. FE 
Loventium Dimetarum, 505. 


| Loyet, family, 155. 
Lowe, cx. . 
Lowey of Tunbridge, 212. 
Lowlanders, cxxviil. 


Lowth, biſhop, 302. 


1yd, 248. 


Lyme, river and town of, 43, 48. 


= -Lymelſter, priory, 197. | 
Lymington, 132.—harbour, 132. 


Lymne, 248. 
Lynher river, 21. 


Lytleborough, 242. 


Lytton family, 335, 343. 


M. 
AB Uter; %. 

Mace at Ilcheſter, 68. 
Macedonian coins, Ixvi. 
Mackrell, 54. | 
Macrinus, braſs caſt of, 235. 
Madern's, St. well, 12, 13- 
Madmarſton caſtle, 295. 
Madning Bowre money, 2, 417. 


Madockſdown, 40. 


Madus, 212. TY = 

Magdalen college, in Oxford, founded 
by William Wainfleet, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, 289, 303. | 


| Magellan failed round the world, and 


diſcovered the ſtreights called by his 
name, 26, : 
Magic, Britiſh, 62. 
Magintum, 324. | 
Magiovinium, or Magioninium, 324, 
328, 331, 335, 431. 


aglocunus, Ixxxix. 


Magnaville, family, 155. 


Magnentius, ſlew Conſtans as he was 
hunting, Ivii.--murdered, ib.— 


Coins, Ixxiii.. 


| | Magneſia, or Mangoneſſe, where found, 


74. 
Magnis, 4.50. | 
Magnus, inſcription on, 200. 
Magnus Maximus, his coins, Ixxiii. 


. Magos, 46c. 
Makel, the {on of Milo carl of Hereford, 


1 


killed by the fall of a ſtone from his 
caſtle when on fire, 259. 

Maiætæ, cxxvii. 

Maiden Bradley, 89, 101. 

Maiden caſtle, a Roman camp, 44. 50. 

—— houre, 315, 331.—way, IXxv. 

Maidenhead, 151, 163. 

Maiding bower, 325. 

Maidſtone, 212, 229. 

Maildulfeſburg, 87, 97. 

Maildulphus, ib. 

Major family, 135. 

Mais, 113. 

Maiſon Dieu, 133, 1 50, 235, 245. 

Maitland, John, earl of Guildford, 
duke of Lauderdale, 173. 

Makeney, 158. | 

Maker, 18. 


Malbanch family, 45. 
Malduit de Hanſlap, William, earl of 


Warwick, 331. 


Maldunſburg, 87. | 


Male doctus. See Malduit. 

Mallet, family, 57.—Robert, baron, 

Malling, 201.—Weſt and abbey, 231: 

Malmſbury, 87, 97.—Willam of, 35 

88, 98.—abbey, 87, 88, 97, 98.— 
caſtle, 87, 97. — not a biſhop's. ſee, 
87, 97.—holpital, 87, 98.—ſchool, 
87, 98.—almſhouſe, 87, 9969. 

Malpigernoun, and diligerunt, a diſh, 
178. | 


9 hills, 132. 

Malwood caſtle, 1 32. 5 

Mamignot, honour of, 211, 213.— 
Gilbert de, 210.—barons, 213. | 


Manc, or Mancuſe, cxii. 


Mandeville, ſir John, 367-—William 
de, earl of Eſſex, 64. — Geoffrey 
de, earl of Glouceſter, bought the 
wife of king John for 20,000 marks, 
265. | p | 
Mandubratius, xxvii. 


Mangonell, what, 323. 
_ Mangotsfield, 275. 
Manor King, 106. 


„ 

Manrood's cauſeway, 75. 

Manſions, what, xlvii. 

Mantantonis, 193. ok | 

Manwood, fir Roger, lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, 216.—fir Peter, 

Knight of the Bath, ib, | 

Mapertſhal family, 315, 320. 

Mapes, Walter, 115, 262. 

Mapleton well, 299. 

Map of Roman Britain, Ixxiii. 

Maps, Mr. Innys's collection of, 273. 


Maran river, 345. 


Marble, ſpotted, where found, 4 "I FP, 
p / e — daughter of Malcolm king of 


 —door, 350, : 


| | Marbles, Arundelian, 305.—Pomfret, 


305. ; 3 
Marc, Euſtathius de, 335. 
Marciana, braſs caſt of, 235. 
Mare, Nonny de la, 61. 

Marga, xiv. | | 


 MSS. at Oxford, 304. 


— Aſhmolean, 305. 


— H. Lluyd's, 348. 


—— FT. Allen's, cii. 


— Dodſworth's, 304. 


——— Baroccian, ib. 

— Dugdale's,) 

— Wood's, | 05. 

— aville's, | | | 

Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, 35, 
323.—her carpet, 3206.— founded a 
free ſchool, 46, 53. | 


_ Margate, 216, 239. 7 


Market, 348. 
Market end, 299. 


Market Jeu, 133. ; 
Market ſtreet, 332) 48. 
Market on a Sunday, 190. 


Market Overton, 219. 
Markgrave, what, 212. 


: Maur, St. family, 95 


X. 

Marks hall, 231. 

Marmora Oxonienſia, 30f. 

Marinus Tyrius, an ancient geopra- 
pher, 170, 

Marlborough, 93, 112.—arl of, 112 
113.—duke of, 112, 113.—his vic. 
tories, 290, 297. | 

Marle, 93, 310. 

Marlow, 310, 3197. 

Marney, lord, 44. 5 

Marnhill, 45, 52. —baron of, ib. 

Marquiſſes, when firſt in England 
cxxxvi. ; 

Marquiſſes of the marches of W 
395*. | 

Marriage of Thame and Ifis, 1 50, 
152, 153, 264, 291. : 

Marriage forbidden to prieſts, 26. 

Marrow, Thomas, 30. 

Maria, St. William de, biſhop, 


ales, | 


330, 


345 | 
| Marſden, fir Anthony, his portrait, 
227. | 
Marſh, cx, 
Marſh, Romney, 233. 
Marſhes in Kent, 226. 

Marſhalſea, 199. | 
Marſham, fir Robert, baron of Rom. 
ney, 248.—ſir John, 234, 303. 
Martentall hill, 1 n | 

Martha's, St. chapel, 175. 
Martin, vice-gerent of Britain, lvii. 


| | Martin family, 26, 30, 39.—fir Ni. 
Maltravers, barons , 46,——ſir Joh + | ; 


cholas, ib.—George, ib. 
Martin, St, family, 89, 103 —Alured 


| Martin's, St. church, 245. 


Martock, 56. | 8 

Mary Megdalen, St. hoſpital, 137.— 
hall, 305. 0 

St. Mary's family, 12. 

St. Mary de Pré, 339. 

Mey am. ᷣ ͤ V.. ³ĩ5»1 - 

Mary, queen of England, where born, 
226.— married to Philip, 138. 

St, Mary's hall in Oxford, founded by 

Dervorguil, the wife of John Baliol, 

— — college. 303. 


Maſbury caſtle camp, 77. 
Maſchertus, Michael, 92. 


Maſon, Dr. on Antonine's Itinerary, 
Ixxxi. 1 a 

Maſſinger, 306. 

Maſters, "Thomas, 280. 

Maſtiffs, Engliſh, 118. 


Mater caſtrorum, 141. 


Matilda, daughter of Henry I. where 
buried, 150.—her character, ib.— 


her epitaph, ib. 

—— the empreſs, eſcaped from Ste- 

phen at the ſiege of Wincheſter 
caſtle, 118. | 


Scotland, wife, mother, and daugh- 
ter to a king, her character, 119, 


Matthew's, St. feſtival, altered by arch · 


biſhop Sancroft, 349. 
Mauley, Peter de, 110. 
Maumbury, 50. 


Mauro de Santo 


mour. 


mily. See Sey- 


Mawgan croſs, 14. | 


Maw's, St. 4.—caſtle, 14.—chair, ib, 
— well, ib. 

Maximian, emperor, liii, 

Maximus, ſet himſelf up for emperor, 
Ix,—ſcat Adragathias to murder 
Gratian, ib.—his tyranny under the 

retence of religion, ib,—ceſcated 

y Theodoſius, taken by his own 
ſoldiers, and put to death, ib.— in- 
ſcription to, ib. 


Maynard, ſir John, 33. 


Mayne, Jaſper, 39. 
Mayſemore, 


Maze, 53. 
Mean, 140. 


Mean - 


3 Merkfev, 3. 


1 


Meanborough, 140. 
Meanſborough, 120. 
Meanſtoke, ib. 

Meanvari, 120. 

Meaſeknoll camp, 82. 
Mecredeſburn, 201. 

Med, 212. 

Meden, Eft and Weſt, 23. 
Medena, 123. 

Medicinal waters, 178, 279. 
Medmenham, 317. 
Meduſa's head, 63. 
Medway river, 212, 228. 
Medwegſtan, 212. 

Meen hill camp, 277. 
Meyas Auyany, — 196. 
Melchburn, 326. 

Melborn, lord, 343. 


Melcomb Regis, 44, 40. baron, 44, 


1 obe Horſey camp, 54. 
Meldunum, 87. 

Melkin, 294. 

Mellent, Robert, earl of, 46, 
Melles, 58. 

Membury camp, 32. 

Men turned into ſtones, 28 5. 

Men Skryfa, 13. 

A an- tol, ib. 

Menagerie of Henry I. 286. 
Mendip hills, 60, 74. —foreſt, 14+ 
Meneg, 4. 

Meneog, what, 1b. 
| Mencke, 14. 

Menegland, 14. 

Menna, 4. 

Mepſal, 330. | 
Mercia, kingdom, CXXX. 
Mercian king's palace, 345. 
Merchenlage, cxxvi. — miſtaken, exxxi. 
Mercury, a god of the Saxons, cv. 
| chene dune, 10 
 Menerune, ib, 

Merdon, 110, 135. 3 299- 
Mere, 102. camp, | ib. 
Mereworth, 212.—caſtle, 230. 5 
Mergate, 332. 

Meriſield, 90, 105. 
Meriet, J. 57. 


Merkyſbery caſtle, 77. 

Merlin rears Stonehenge, 92. 
— his tomb, 93. 
Merewell, 143. 

Mer, ex. 

Mere, cx. 

Merret, Chriſtopher, 303. 


Muerſe, cx. 


Merſc warum, 222. 5 
Merton, 299. —abbey, 177. —provi- 
ſions of, 1b, —battle, 299.—college, 
289, 301. — Walter de, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, 177, 289, 301.—college 
in Oxford, founded * him, 289, 
2, "Es 
Miba, 198. | 
Michael, a poet, 2. | 
———- St. his appearance, 4. 
Michael dean, 267. 


Michael's, "hy mount, 13, 14. —chair, 


13. — rock, 34. — chapel, 56, — 
"1 and, 257 33. 


5 Michel, 20.—grove, 198. 


Miching camp, 199 
Mickleham, 5. Ro my 
| Micklewood chace, 274. 
Mictis, 123. 
Mida, 198. | 
Middleton, 214.—hundred, ib. 
Middleton, abbey, 45. | 
——— Cahaignes, now Cheyney, 
315, 321, 

Midhurſt, 18), 198.—lords of, ib. 
Mikes gate, 323. 

Milbarrow, 111. 

Milborn, St. Andrew, 51 —camp, ib. 
Milbrook, 530. 

_ Milbury, 44, 50. 

Mildred, 240. —8t. lynch, 239. 


Milliaries, Roman, rü I 
Wikies, cx. N 


Mintern, Great, 54. 


MMixon rocks, 123. 
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Military decimation, 168. 
Mill iron, 227. 


— paper firſt, ib. 
Mills, Francis, 416; 


Milton, 24.—abbey, 45, 51,—title, 51. 


—— Great, 309. 

Mimeram river, 336, 345. 

Minchin Hampton, 272 .—barrow; 84. 

Mine court, 268. 

Mineral hills, 60. | 

Mineral ſprings, 54. — waters, 68, 54, 
84, 101, 157» 350 

Minerva worſhiped at Bath, 61. 

Minehead, 66, 

Minhinned, 18. 

Minſter, what, 89. 8 

— Lovel, 285, 293. 

Minſtre, 214, 234, 239. | 

Mint, 51, 27 


Minſhery, 306. 
Mintmaſters, Saxon, exii. 
Miſlelto, by whom held ſacred, viii. 


Miſſenden, exi. — Great and Little, 


314, 318.— de, family, ib, 


Modbury, 26, 34. 

Moel, or Moils, 8 5b, 67.149 

Mobun, arms and quarterings, 17.— 
family, 5, 55, 58.— Sir William, 89. 


Reginald, 55.— Sir Reginald, ba- 


ron of Okehampton, 38. 


Moien family, 45. 
Moigne, Ralph, 45. 


Moigne, Le, family, bs. 

Moina, what, 1 I. 

Mole river, 168, 176. 

Molins family, 318. —baron, 149. 

Molmutius, not the maker of the 
roads, xlvii.— built Malmſbury, La- 
cocke, and Tutbury, 87. | 


Molyneux family, 173. 
Mona iſland, xxvii.—invaded * the 


Romans, xxxvii, xl. 


 Monaſteries in cities, 118. 


— — 


number of, and difoluti- 
on, cxxxiv. 


Monaſterium, what, 1924 
Monceaux, 189. 


Moridunum, 29. 


Money by weight and tale, 900 
—  — Britiſh, 337. 


—— acc, 295. 


Monk Horton, 247. 

Monk, general, made baron oy Pothe- 
ridge, Beauchamp and Teyes, 39. 
Monketon, 27, 111, 112. 


Monkley, 39. 
Monks Risborough, 319. 

Monks cowls, 80. | 
Monkton Farley, 101,—monuments 


ib. 
Monmouth, duke of, taken, 54. —his 
landing, 48. 


Montacute family, 131, 168. n 


liam, earl of Sarum, 68, g1,—viſ- 
counts, 50, 67, 187, 190, 197, 203. 
 —jiord, 56, 
Montacute, town, 56 —hill, 68, 


Montagud, 56. 
Montague, duke of, his houſe and i in- 


tended town and baths, 132. 
Monte, De, Robert, 8, 261. 
Montfort and title, 419. 
Montgrace abbey, 144. 

Monuments. _ | 
of Nicholas and Andrew 
Tremaine, 33. 
of Daniſh kings, 38. 
— — of Bourchier, ib. 
of Sir William Tracey, 38, 


—— — 


40 — 


of king Etheldred, 46, 53. 

of Gertrude Marchianels of 
Exeter, 46 

of John Beaufort, duke of 
Somerſet, 46, 53. 

— — ot Seymor, I12- 

of Sturmie, ib. | 

of the family of Beche, T 59. 

St. Auſtin, 216, 


— — Thomas 


Mortimer heath, 


* 
X 
0 


Monuments. 
Henry IV. ib. 
— — of the Sidneys, 228, 229. 
Sir Robert hurland, 234. 
— — earl of Northampton, 245. 
— — John Wyrral, 268. 
itzhamon, 


— — Deſpenſer, Iſabel & 
lord, 


Clarence, duke of, 6 
m—— — Brian, Guy de, | * 
— — hgäeaufort, duke of, 

— — Wenloc, lord, 
— — Edward, prince, 


mith, the: 


Hickes, 278. 

—— Lechenard and Lilly, and 
William Bartholomew, 277. 

Noel, 278. 


— — Barker, ib. 


Taylor, ib. 
— — Greyel, Dybbys, Smith, 
and 1 277 
Eichwyn, 306. 
Holcum, ib. 


— Ways, 306, 397. 


Drayton's, ib. 
— — Lonches, 309. 
— Roger prior of Ranton, 30). 


—— Feagrove, 306, 307. 


Stonor, 30). 


— - ducheſs of Suffolk, 308. 


329: 


— — 


- Zouch, lord, 320 


— Wenlok, 332. 


at Mundane, 344- 
at Burnt Pelham, 345. 
— — carls of Salisbury, 343- 


—— lord Somers, 350. 


the Cheneys, 330. 

lord Bacon, 348. 

Humphry duke of Clou⸗ 
8 348. 

— — Anthony Grey, ib. 

Moor family, 168. 

Mopas, 15. 


— — 


* 
„ 


Moravian colony, 327. 
Mordaunt, title, 326. 


Morden college, 226. 

More family, 168. 

More, Sir Anthony, portrait by, 227. 
More, Sir Thomas, 1 59- DP by. 


340.— feat, 350. 


More park, 350. 
Moreford, 170. 


Moreland, Sir Samuel, 179. 
Moreley, 35. | | | 
More Crichel, 54. | 
Moreton, Richard de, 21. — William 

de, 21.—cardinal, 51. 


Moreman, Dr. John, the firſt who 


taught his pariſhioners the church- 
ſervice in Engliſh, in the time of 
Henry VIII. 38. 

Mores, Edward-Rowe, 234. 

Morini ſerved in Britain under the 

Romans, 221. 


Moriton, William, carl of, J. . 


bert, earl of, 8. 
Mort, 40.—ſtone, ib | 
Mortimer, earl + 5 March, beheaded, 
138. 
0 160. 
Mortlack, 176. 


Moſs, 12. 


Mote bulwark, 245. 


Mother Dunche's Buttock, 1 57 | 


Mottesfont, 134. 
Moulesford, 149. 


_ Moulſey, 168. 5 
Mountjoy, Ralph, earl of Devon, 40. 


Mount's bay, 4. 


Mount Caburn camp. 201. 


Mount Edgecomb, 18, 19. 
Mount garriſon camp, 342. 


Mountjoy family and title, 143. 


Mouſehole, 12, 13. 
Mowbray family, "MY 
Moyle, Walter, 18. 


Muchbery camps, 3 ee. 
| . 56. TR 


Mulſo 


. Ce oat <2 0 — — — — 


— K — - — editmoatnagh — ———— — SD, 


1 


Mullo epitaph miſtaken, 331. 
Mund, cix. 

Mundic, where dug up, 10. 
Muneduppe, 60. L 
Municipia, what, 337- 
Munſtow, 4177 420. 


Mure, 121. — river 348. 


Muridunum, 38. 
Murimintum, 121. 
Murivendum, 121. 

Muſbery camp, ib. , 
Muſbury camp, 38. 
Muſeum, Aſhmole's, 305. 
Muſic room at Oxford, 30g. 
Muſtard, biting, 260. 
Mutatio, xlvil. 
Mutuantonis, 193. 
Mychelſtow, 4. 


N. 


ADDER river, 89. 
Nant Badon, 62. 
Nannius, Peter, 223. 
Napier houſe, 54. 
Narbonne, 2. 
Narciſſus, 124. 


Nach, Mr. 80 —court, 239. 


Na:an, 115. 
Natanleage, where, 126. 
Natanleod, 175, 126. 
Navigation, 163. 

Navy, royal, 214, 234. 
Nazaleod, 115. 


Nen 08, d 
,, Alexander, prior of St. Ni- 


cholas, 7, 27. | 
Nectan, St. 29. 
Nectarides cut off, Iviii. 


Nemetomagiuin, 21. 


Needles, rocks ſo called, 123. 


Nemetotacium, 21. 


Neomagus, 228. 
Neoth's, St. 5. 


window of his church, 17. 


. Neſs, 223. 


Netcham, 126. 


o 


| Nether Winchington, 323. 
Netley abbey and fort, 134. 


Nettlecomb, 67. 


Nevil family, 212. —barons of Aberga- 
venny, 479. —carlsof Warwick, 349. 


— Richard took king Henry VI. 
priſoner at Northampton, 166.-— 


Main in the battle of Barnet, g49. 


 —Richard, earl of Sarum, g1.— 
John, marquis of Montacute, 168, 
345.—Hugh, 171.—George, duke 
of Bedford, 332. — William, baron 
of Fauconberge and earl of Kent, 
J | 
Neuftria, cxxi. 


Nerva emperor, xlviii. 


| Newack houſe, 272,—priory, 173. 5 
 Newborough, family, 44, 51. — fir 


Roger, ib. 


Newbiggin, 342. 


Newbury, 149, 159.— bridge, 1 59.— 
manor, 228. 5 

New college in Oxford, built by Wil- 
liam of Wickham biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 289, 303. 


Newelme, 290, 309. —hoſpital, 309. 


— palace, ib. See Ewelme. 


Newenden, 223, 249. 
Newenham, 268, 324, 327. 


Courtny, 300. 


Newenham abbey, 29, 38. priory, 


New foreſt made by the Conqueror, 
115.— his ſons met their death 
there, 116,—whether made or en- 
larged by the Conqueror or his ſon, 


127. — how many churches de- 


ſtroyed, 127, 128.—game laws, 127; 
— whether made to prevent invaſions 


| Nichole, 52. 


NR d 


from foreigners, 131. —laws ſevere, 
131.— walks and officers, 132. 
Newgate cliff, 239. 
Newhaven, 201, 240. 
Newland, 268. 
Newlin, 12. | 
Newmarch, barons of, 275, 276. 
Newmarket in Hampſhire, 117. 
New-minſter, 119, 136, 137. 


Newport, in Cornwall, 7. —in the Iſle 


of Wight, 123, 143. — title, 123, 
143.—Pagnel, 315, 321 

NN Thomas, dende of Torring- 
ton, 39. 

New river, 344. 

Newton, Long, 96. 

Newton Longaville, 321. 

Newton caſtle, 46, 72. 


Newton family, 56, 260.—in Hamp- 


ſhire, 123, 144.—St. Lo, 81. 


 Newtoun priory, 159. 


Nicholas's, St. iſle, 33. 


Nicolſon, William, biſhop, 302. 


Nigel, 319. | 
. Nobles, who, cxxxv.—inferior, cxl. 
Noel, monuments of, 258.—Laurence, 


4 
| Noneſuch, 177. 


Nonius Philippus, proprætor in Bri- 
tain, Iii. 5 | 

Nonney Delamare, 61, 78. 

Norburn, 243. 


Norbury camp, 279. 


Norden, John, 304. 
Nordleudi, cxxi. 
Nordmanni, cxx1. 


Normans, cxxi.—dukes of, cxxii.— 


conqueſtof England by,cxxii—cxxvi. 
—their valour, cxxvii. 


Norris, Francis, earl of Berkſhire, 
165.—baron, 285.—Henry, baron 
of Ricot, 306, 290,—James, ear! n 

pore Offa, king of the Mercians, 339, 342. 


of Abirgdon, 157. 


Northaw, 350. 


Northam river, 29. 


Northburne, 243. 

Dorthbury family, 263. 
Neot's, St. hiſtory, painted in the . 
|  Northleach, 263, 279. 3 
Northampton, Henry Howard, earl of, 


Northill, 330. 


his tomb, 245. 
North Ewe river, 29. 
——=— ſoreland, 240. 


Northover, 68. 


Northmuth, 240. 
North Towton, 39. 
Northwood camp, 99. 
North Wraxall, 96. 


Northumberland, kingdom of, cxxx. 


Norton, cold, 295. 

| Chipping, 296. 
Noteſley abbey, 315, 320. 
Nottingham hill, 279. 
Novantes, lxvi. 
Noviomagus, 178, 225, 228. 


Novo-burgo, de, family of. See New- 


borough. : | 
Novo-mercatu, barons of. See New- 
n 85 
Novus burgus de Meden, 123. 
Nowell, Alexander, 289, 304. 
Noy, O2. | | 
Nucelles, 336, 341. 


Numerus 'ſungricanorum, 219. 


Nummus cxii. 
Nuncantium, 218. 
Nunnery of Benedictines, 134, 135, 


137. | 
Nun: hall, 304. 
Nurſery, general Lambert's, 178. 
Nutley hall, 904% | 
Nyn houſe, 350. 


"O 


X. 


O. 


O that grew on the ſpot where 
| Rufus was killed, buds on 


Chriſtmas-day, and withers befo.e 
night, 131. e 
Oak trunk, 51. el 
Oaks, held ſacred by the Druids, x. 

——antient 160.—-planted on fir 

Philip Sidney's birth-day, 222. 

— large, 344. 
Oakingham, 164. 

Oakley, 140. 

Oakley wood camp, 103. 
Oatlands, 168, 174. | 
Obſervatory at Oxford, 305. 
Obruendarium, what, 109. 
Occam, William, 301. 
Ocha, 60. 


Ochenfort, 287. 


Ochr, what in Britiſh, 4. 
Ochy hole, 60, 7 4+ ö 


+  Ockeharn, 168, 174. 


Ockford, 52. 5 c 

Ockham, 168, 174.— William de, a 

great philofopher, and founder of 
the Nominals, 168, 174. — baron, 
168, 174. IS 

Ock river, 29, 157. 

Ocra, what, 4. 

G 

Ocriculum, ib. 

Ocrinum, or Ocranum, prom. ib, 

Octavia the daughter of the emperor. 
— 

Octodurum, 40, 43. | 


Odcomb, 56, 67. 


Odda, duke, 260. 

Odiam, 121. 

Odil, 323, 326. 5 8 
Odo, biſhop of Rameſbury, 9)— 
biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, 
223.—builds Rocheſter caſtle, 214. 


made the work called Offa's dike, 


22. — his coins, cxiv. — ſubdoed 


 Ealhmund, king of Kent, at Otford, 
227. — took Benſon from the Weſt 
Saxons, 292.—caſtle there, 308.— 


gave the Peter-pence of his kingdom 


to the pope, 338.—gave Hempſtead 


to St. Alban's monaſtery, 389.— 


where buried. 324. — tomb wathed 
away, ib.— portrait, 348. 

Offa's dike, 87. | 

O:ard, Andrew. 345. 


Offington, 188, 198. 


Offley, 342. 
Ogburn, St. George, 112. 
Ogo, what, 60. 


Oiſter green, a ſea plant uſed for food, 


523. | 

Oiſter hill, 339, 348. 
Oiſter pits, 215. | 
Oilters, 215. | 

— foſſil, 161, 274. 
—— - Rhutupine, 218. 
Okebourn, St. George, 112. 


| Okebury camp, 106, | 
_ Okeford, 46, 52. | 


Okehampton, 29, 38.—baron 33. 


_ Okeley, 168, 174. 


Okewood, 174. 
Okingham, 154. 
K Ajay 2, 


Olantage, 240. 


Oldbury, 51, 262, 268.—camp, 98, 
7 102. 


99 | 
| Oldeaftle, fir ſohn, burnt ſor endea- 


vouring innovations in the then 
religion, 212, . 
Oldcaſtle camp, 102. 


Old Cleve, 66.—chapel, 1 12. 


Old hall, fir John, 346. ' 
Old man of Bullen, 220. 
Old ſtreet paſſage, 268. 
Old Wincheſter, 119. 
Olewag, 261. 

Ongley, lord, 330. 
Onion, a giant, 12a. D 


1 


Onion pennies, 122. 

Onion hole, 122. 

Onſlow family, 173, 41 * ſir Ri- 
chard, baron of, 173.—Denzil, ib. 

8 63. 
ra, What 

8 . when firſt brought ir into 
England, 177. 

Orceti, 1xvili. 

Orchard family, 66. 

Orchard Wyndham, 66. 

Orchard, 57. 

Orcus, 53. 

Ordeal trial, 44. 

Order of the Garter, 908 whom inſti- 
tuted, 152. 

Orders of England, cxxxv. 

Ordgar, earl of Devonſhire, 46. 

Ordulph, the ſon of Ordgar, ib,—his 
ſize and tomb, 25, 33» 

. Oreweed, 2. 

Organ, 

Orem 327 tomb, 25. 

Oriele, le, 302. 


Oriel college in Oxford, founded by 5 


king Edward II. 289, 302. 
Orkney iſles diſcovered, xlv. 
Orleans, duke of, his ranſom, 229.— 
builds a caſtle, 77. 
Ormond, lord, 320. 
Oiric, earl of Southampton, 142. 
——- king of No'thumberland, founds 
Gloucetier nunnery, 261. 
 Ofkyte), archbiſhop of York, 306. 
Ollan ſlain, 170. 


Oimund, biſhop, built the cathedral of 


Sarum, 99. | 

 Oſary abbey, 2885 300, 301 Os 
306. 

Oſpringe, 235. 

Oſtwi, 1. 

Oftenhanger, 24, 2 222. | 

Oſtidamnii, whether the lame with 
Danmonn, 1. | 

Oſtiones, ib. 

Oſtorius, b. propretor in Britain, xxxli. 

—defcated the Iceni under Ca- 


ractacus, and took his wife and 
daughter priſoners, ib. —— had a 


tr iumph decreed him, il ib, —his forts, 


Oh! Fair f tone, 5, 17. 
Otford, 212, 227. 
Otmore, 298, 306. —plain, 298. 
Otteham priory, 203. 
O. telcy, 290, 306. 


371 
Mohun' ' ib, Ocollege, T7 

Otterton, 38. 

Otto, the pop. 's legate, 389. 

Otway _ pct, where born, 198. 

Over, | 

| 8 William, where buried, 
175. 

OTIKTHEIE, 123. 

Oulney, 315, 322. 

Oule river, 320. 

Ouſeſford, 257. 

Ouiney, 287. 

Ow, William de, ** of high trea- 

ſon, defended himſelf by combat, 


and b:ing vanquiſhed was puniſhed 


with the lols of his eyes and teſticles, 

$ & 4 

Owen, fir David, 185 doctor George, 
303. 

Ds rocks, 123. 

Oures, held by terjeantry in he bing 8 
kitchen, 45, 50. 

Oxenbridge tami!y, 204. 

Oxford, 285 287, 293. Hits various fate, 
288 —deſtioyed by the Danes, 287. 
Its antiquity, 29g,—various ſieges, 
&c. 300. —calil-, ib. — panegyric 

on, 290. natives, 305 —pariſhes 
and chuickes, ib. — religious houſes, 
303.—-iofir mary, 305,—univerſity, 
287.—ſcholars quit it, 288.— col- 
leges, 289.—Baliol, Merton, 289, 
301. Univerſity and Exeter, 


OL 


| 289, 37 —Oricl, N „ Canter- 


8 1 


bury, Durham, 289, dea La. 
coln, Worceſter, All 


Brazen- noſe, Corpus Chriſti, 289, 
304.—Chriſt Church, St. John's, 
Trinity, Jeſus, 290, 304.— Halls, 
St. Mary's, Canterbury, 302. — 
Glouceſter, 303. — Hart, Alban, g04. 

et. Edmund's, St. Mary, New inn, 
Mary Magdalen, 305. — Hebrew 
taught at, 289. ſcholars northern and 
ſouthern, 289. —divinity ſchools, ib. 
—library, public, ib. 

, John, earl of, defends Mi- 
chal's mount, 4.—carls of, 292, 

10. 

Oxfordſhire, 285—312. —extent, an- 
tient name, produce, rivers, Domeſ- 
day, 285, 293.,—plants, 311, 312. 

Oxney 3 233, 249. 


P. | 


Acatianus, vicegerent of Britain, 
Iv, 


Paddocks, 157. 
Padſtow, 6, 19. 


Padwe l, 134. 

Padworth, 1 

Paganel or Painell family, FT Ts 
John, baron, 100.-— fir William, 


188.— Fulk, lord of — Pag- | 


nel, 315. 
Painſhill, 174. 
Painſwick, 272. | 
Paintings in windows, 37, 106, 
——= of Salvator R. fa, 162, —of 


| Verrio, ib. 164.—at Chicheſter, 


1386, —at Cowdrey, 197. 198.—at 
Aſhridge, 319. 


Palace, of the duke of Cornwall, 16. 


—of Athelitan, 36.—of the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, ara | 


cian kings, 345. 
Pall, what, 215. 


Pallas relief of, 279. 


Palletſmoor, 157. 


Palmer, Edward, 263. 


Pamber foreſt, 122. 
Pancirollus, Guido, 117. 
Pangborn, 160. 
Pannage, 192. 

Paper mill, firſt, 227. 


Parian Cod ele, 305. 
Parifhes, England divided i 2 cxxxii. 
| churches cxxxii. | 


Park, 138, where the firſt i in England, | 


286. 

Parker, Matthew, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 178, 

Parliament of England, cxliv. 


Parliaments, 138. 
Parr, Catharine, where buried, 278. 
Parret river, 56. | 


Parry, Thomas, 149. 
Parſons, tne Jeſuit, 75, 301. 


: Paſham, a16 207 - 
Paſlage, where fhorteſt* between "5 | 


land and France, 212. 

Patera, 14, 236. 

Pateſhul family, 323, 326. 

Patrick, St, 19. 

Patrick's burn, 240. 

Paveley family, 317. — John, 88.— 

| Walter, one of the firſt knights of 
the Garter, 


Pavement teſſelated, 78, 94, 106, 11 35 


237, 274, 275, 279, 282, 952. —Ro- 
man, 100, 272, 201 — in a 
carpet, 113. 


Paulus Catena, a notary, a cunning 


perſon, ſent into Britain by Conſtan- 
tius, Iii. 


Paulet, William, earl of Wincheſter, 


140.—marquis of Wincheſter, 140. 
—duke of Bolton, ib 


Pauper, Herebertus. See Poor, 


Pawlet, 17. 
Pawlet, fir John, ib,—fir William, ib, 
— William, lord St. John, of Baſing, 


5 D 


uls, St. 
Bernard's, . e 289, 303.— 


X. 


94.—See Powlet. 
Pawton, 17. 
Pax quatuor cheminorum, Ixxiv. 
th family, 30.— William, lord o 
ampton, ib. —Fulk, lord of Bamp- 


ton, 57. 
Peat moſſes, 159. 


Peckham fame, 318. 


 =——, 178.— Weſt or Little, 230. 


Peculiars, court of, cxlvii. 

Pedderton, 56. 

Pedder way, Ixxv. 

Pedigree of Bruce, 1 10.—Cecil, 346. 
Pedingho camp, 199. | 

Pedred river, 56. 

Pedredanmuth, 57. 

Peireſc, lxv. 

Pekenbury camp, 32. 


Pele, what, 12. 
Pelgat, 18. | | 
Pelham family, 174. 201,—Thomas | 


baron of Laughton, ib. 201. 
Pelbam Burnt, 345. | 
Pell, what, 3. 
Pembroke, counteſs of, hop tomb, 132. 


Pembroke college, in Oxford, founded z 


by Thomas Tiſdale, 304. 
Pempedula, xiv, 
Pemley, 189. 
Pen, what, 314.—village of, 5175 58. 
—wood, 318. 
Penates, found at . 99. 
Pen-caer, 27. 


Penda, the Mercian, defeated by Cine- 
gils the Weſt Saxon, when he bes 
2 | 


eged Glouceſter, 264. 
Pendant, 236. 5 
pendeen Vau, 15. 
Pendennis caſtle, 14 


Pendinas, 4, 6. 


Penley, 349. 

Penn, ſir William, his monument, 82. 
Pennant, 5. | 
Pennine, a. —Alpe, 341. 

Penning, cxii, _ 

Pen park hole, 275. 


Penrhinguaed, what, 3. 
Penryn, 15, 17. 


Penſance, 12. 
Penſavas, what, 12. 
Penſavel Coit, 82. 
Pensford, 82. 


Pen ſhurſt, 213. —barons, — . 


228. 
Pen Uchel colt, 5. 
Pen von las, 3. 


Penwith, what, 3. 
Pepys, Samuel, 233. 


Percipier, an herb, 63. 

Percy family, 56, 188, 198, —earls of 
Northumberland, 46. 

Perkin Warbeck, a counterfeit prince, 

| * a great "rebellion in ee, 
2 

Perry, Hugh, 276. 

Peryn, . | 

Perſe ution in Britain, liv. 

Pertinax, proprætor, xlix.—emperor, 


put to death after a reign of eaghty- ; 


two days, li. 
Peter, St. in Britain, l. | 
Peter's St. church, Oxford, 305. 
Peter pence, 57, 338. 
Petersfield, 140. 
Peterſham, 177. | 
Petilius Cerealis, proprætor in Britain, 


xl. defeated the Brigantes in ſeveral. 


battles, and reduced them, 40. 
Petoritum, xiv. 
Petre, ſir William, 36. 
Petrefying earth, 324, 330. 
St. Petroc, 6.—his ſhrine, 17. 


Petronius Turpilianus, propemtor, 


xxxix. 
Petty, fir William, 135, 305. 
Petworth, 187, 198. 
Pevenſel, 189. 
Pevenſey, 189, 201, 202, —level, 202, 
Pever, Paulinus, ſewer to king Henry 
III. 324. 
Pharos, 220, 245. FE 
» 220, 245 | Phelp 


[ 


Phelp ue 68. | 
Philip, apoſtle of the Gauls, 58. 
Phi ips, fr Edward, 56. 

Philippa, the wife of king Edward III. 
founds Queen's college, 289, 302. 
FRY Nonius, proprætor in Bri— 

tain, il. | 

Philips Norton, 61. 

Pncen cians viſired Cornwall, 9. 

Phyfic garden in Oxford founded by 
Henry wee earl of Danby, 305. 

Picts, Iviti. x. xkciii. — divided into 
two 88 X11, - When they came 
firſt into Britain, xc. — who ſo 
called, xcii. — by whom firſt in- 
ſtructed in Chriſtianity, ib. 

PiAs wall, x: vii. 

Pictures at Wilton, 104. 

Piddle river, 45. 

Pig of lead inſcribed, 75. 

Pigot family, 324. 

Pilchards, a gainful trade of them 
made by the Corniſh, 2, 10, 11. 

Pillar, E:yptian, _ 

_ Pulbridge, 05. -- 

£ Pillſdown, 54. 

Pilſton, 319. 0 

Pilton, 39.—priory, thy 

Pimpern, 53. | 

Pinhoe, 37. 

Pin-ma+ing, 272. | 

Pinnenden heath, 232. 

Pythæas of Marſeilles, 1. 

| Pitt, Chriſtopher, 53.—Robert, ib.— 

John, 135. 

Pitts in Kent, 214, 227, 228. 

Placentia palace, 226. 

Plaue in 1348, 149. 


Planarat, xv, 


Plains, S ultsbury, 89, 158. 

Platavenert, Arthur, viſcount Liſle, 
148.— Geoffrey, earl of 25 171. 

Plantation , 175 

Plants, Curnith, 22. 

— Dot. „ 54. 

—— — Devon. 40. 

—— domerſeiſhire, 825 

——— Wilts, 114. 

$ . ——-— Hampſhire, 145. 

 ———- Berkſhire, 165. 

——— Hurrey, 180, 184 

— — Saſſex, 207-209“. 

——— Kent, 250, 258. 

—— — Glouceſtcrſhire, 283, 284. 

—— — Oxford{hirc, 311, 312. 

——— Buckinghamſhire, 322. 

| ——  Bedtordihire, 333. 

— n 351. 

Plautius, 115. | 

Plays, Corniſh, 11. 

Pleſſets, John de, carl of Warwick, 

1 

Pley one, 204. 

Plimpton, St. Mary, 26, 34. 

St. Thomas, 26, 33. 

Plimftock, 34. 

Plott, Dr. how far he illuſtrated Anto- 

- ninus's Itinerary, IXxxi, 234. 
where educated], 305. | 

Plumbum album & nigrum, 9. 

Plumton caſtle, 324. 

Plym river, 25. es 

Plymouth, 25. 33: ,—carls of, 33.— 
harbour 25.— dock, 25, 33. 

Pococke, Edward, 304, 306. — Dr. 

Ed 

pogeis family, 310. 

Pogt: ley priory, 152. 

Poiniugs, 222. | 

Pointz family, 57. — Hugh, baron, 

©" IDs 

Poltimore, 27. 

Po ton, 5, 17. 

Poly biu- leſeribed Britain, xxiv. n. 

Po yclet s ce — over to Britain, xxxix. 

Polvgon a: Southampton, 133. 


Pomeroy family, 20. . de, 


ib. 
— Bury, ib. 
pomfret the poct, 329. 


Places, names of, their termination, oy 


N D 


Pomfret marbles, 305. 
Pon on coins, Ixviti. 


E 


Ponſmur, 15 


Pont Ivel colt, 56. 

Ponte family, 298. 

Pontes, 164, 314, 318 

Poor, Richard, biſhop of Sarum, go. 

Pope, Mr, 2 . 

Pope, fir Thongs founds Trinity col- 
lege, at Oxford, 304.—family, 298, 
303. 

Poole, 44, 49. | 

Poor man's walls camp, 199. 

Popham, fir John, lord chiet juſtice of 
the king's bench, 57, 93. 

Porcupine ſent to Heury I. 286. 

Parlock, 55 

Port, 43. 

Port, Adam de, 140. 

Port of London, 228. 

Portcheſter, 138. 

Portes bridge, 120, 139. 

Portgreve, what, 212. 

Part ſham, 54. 

Portland, 43, 49- —earls and daken of, 
4.3, 49.—race of, 49. 

Port.occan, 55. 

Portman family, 
William, lord chief 8 5 54. 


Port Peris, 120. 
Portraits, 30, 198, 22. 


at Hatfield, 345. 
of Jack of Newhury, I 59» 


Mar- 


ames I. 


Gaidiner, dir Anthon 
den, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
22. 
the Sidneys, 229. | 

Elizabeth, Ma- 
ry quren of Scots, | 
1 Offa, 348. 343. 
Portſey land, 120. 
Po tſlade, 188. 
Porimouth, 120, 139. —ducheſs, 120. 

ock, 139. 


Portu, Adam de, lord of Baſing, 120, 
Portus Magnus, 120. 
Portus Adurni, 186, 196. 


Portus Trutulenfis, 217. 
Portus Lemanis, 223. : 
Portus Iccius, where, 221. 
Portway, Ixxv. 158. 

Pt groats, 10. 
Poſthumus, 122. 


Poſtling, 247. 


Potheridge, 39. 


Pottery, Roman, found off Reculyer, | 


235. 
Potton, 324. 328. 
Pouderham caſtle, 28, 37. 


Poultry, 179. 


Poundbury, 50. 


Povere family, 298. 


Powel, D. 260. 

Mrs. Honour, 257 

Powlet, . pe John, earl, 70. —Wil- 
| ham, earl of Wilts and marquis of 
Wincheſter, 119. — Charles, duke 
of Bolton, 140. 


Poynings, 199,—camp, ib, 
| barons of, 46.—Luke, "oi — 


Edward, baron, 222.—family, 247. 
Præpoſitus theſaur, Aug. lvi. 
Piætenturæ ſucceeded by cities and 

towns, xlvi. 

Preceptory, 135, 230, 232, 246, 345. 
Pretericulum, 14. 
Pregaer, 17. 


Premonſtratenſian abbey, 138. 


Prerogative court, clvii. 

Pres, cx. 

Preſhute, 94, 113. 

— — 

Pretanie, i; 

Prideaux, N. 6. —Humphry, 19. 

Pridiani, iv. 

Primani juniores, 2x0. 

Primate and metropolitan of all Eng- 
land, 217. 

Prince, who, cxxxv.—of Wales, ib. 


Prince of Orange, where he landed, 34. | 


57. — Henry and 


Puſpull, 


X. 


Prince's Risborough, 318. —caſtl 
Prinkneſs, 270. ws Son 


Printing at 1 aviſtoke, 33. 

Priory of Sandleford, 159, 

Newtown. ib. 

— — Pynham, 197. . 

Priſcillianiſts, the firſt that were put 
to death, for here y, by the civil 
power, Ix. 

Probus, 85. 

defeated his competitor "<a 
ſus, and was made emperor, Jii.— 
tranſplanted the Burgundians and 
Vaadals into Britain, ib. gold coin 
of; 226 

Procurator Gynzcii, lvi. 

Cynegii, 117. 

ludi gladiatorii, ib, 

Prom hall, 223, | 

Proſpects, 176, 201. 

Frovince of Vork, exxxii. 

— of Canterbury, exxxiii. 

Provinces into which Britain is dirid- 
ed, lvi. 

Prow family, 2). 

Prutaneia, iv. 

Pryfetesflodan, 192. 

Prynne, William, 81, 302. | 

Puckerich, 336, 345. 

Puckle church, 262, * 

Pudding pan rock, 236. 

Pudetord, 26. 


— — 


| Pullein, Robert, the firſt that began 
Anne Boleyn, Wolley, bi- 


| divinity lectures at Oxford, 287. 
Puliox hill, 330. 
Pu'pit, 54.—curious, 132. 
Pulteney, earl of Bath, 81. 
Pulton, 25. | 
Panuobice +99. 
Purbeck iſland, 44, 49. 
Purkeis famiiy, 131. 

309. 

Putney, 178. 

Pyriford, 168, 173. 


Pyrites, 176. 


Pyrrhocorax, a bird that ſets houſes on. 
fire, 4 1 


b A K*. 
Fichagotas, ſtatue of, 227, 


"Y 


UANTOCK's head, 67. 
Quarley hiil camp, 134. 
Quarre, monaſtery of, 123, 144. 
Quarries of ſtone, 49, 102. 


Quaterman family, 290, 306. 


Quatrevoyes, 305, 309. 
Queenborough caſtle, 214, 232. 
Queen Camel, 68. 
Queen manor, 106. 
Queen's wells, 229. 
Queen's college, in Oxford, founded 
by Philippa, the wife of Edward lit. | 
289, 302. = 
Quendred, her coin, exiv. 
Querenden, 315, 320. 
Querns, 28. 


Querolus of Plautus, x. xii. 


Querouaille, Louiſa de, ducheſs of 
Portimouth, 120. | 
Quincy family,; 44.—Roger, earl of 
Wincheſter, 119. — Saer, earl of 
Wincheſter, ib. 5 
uintain ſport, 298. 
Na ns FA called, ei n. 
Quivil, Peter, biſhop of Exeter, 30. 


R. 


ACE of Portland, 49. 

Raculfar, 236. 
Raculf mintter, 236. 
Rad, cix. 
Radeliff church, 63, 82, 83. 
Radcliffe, Dr. john, his benefactions, 

302. —library, 304. 

Radcliffs, earls of Suſſex, 191, 205 
Kadan, 108. Rade- 


I 


Radegund, 246. 

Rada £ family, 188. 

Radnor, earls of, 15, 106. 

Raguſies, 235. 

Rainolds, John and William, 37. 

Raleigh, 30, 40. 

Raleigh family, 30. 

Raleigh, fir Walter, where born, 34, 
37, 40, 41. —his ſon, 173. —his ſcull, 
Ib.— portrait, 227. 

Ralph, biſhop, his tomb at Chicheſter, 

„ 

Kauleſbury, 93, 113. —ſee 113. 

Ramſden, 299. 

Ramigate, 217. 

Rams horns, promontories ſo called, 1. 

Randy! family, 175. 

Rapes, 185, 192. 

Rationalis ſummarum Britanniz, =} 

| Rateſb-rough, 242 

Raven, the "Daniſh ſtandard, 40. 

Ravenſbourn river, 225. 

Ravenſburgh, 330, 342. 

Ravenſcrott, founds almſhouſes, 3 50. 

Ravenſton, 322. 

Rawlcigh family, 6). 3 

Rawlinſon, Dr. Richard, 303. | 

Ray, Mr. 11. 

Ray nolds, John and William, brothers, 
converts, and zealots for the Re- 
formed and Romiſh religions, 37. 

Reading, 150, 100. —abbey, 161, 161. 
—gate, 161.—caſtle, 150, 161.— 
nunnery, 161. — church, 161. — 

alus houſe, 161.— grammar ſchool, 
161. 

| Reafan, 7. —ſtandard, 30. 

Reculver, 215, 235. — antiquities 
found at, 235.—crols, 235. 

| Redborne, 339, 348. | 

Redbridge, 117, 135. —hundred, 135. 

Red caſtle, 420. 

Redding, 75. 

Redford, 117. 

Redin, what, 150. 

Redlands, 274. 

Redlynch, 107. 

Red anks who, xcvii. 

| Redvers family, 26.—Richard de, earl 

of Devonſhire, 40, 124. 

Reginald, earl of Cornwall, 8.—king 
of Northumberland, his coin, cxiv. 

| Regni, 115, 167, 185. 

Regnum, 115, 126, 193. 

Regulbium, 215, 235. 

Reingrave, what, 212. 

Remigius, biſhop, eſtabliſhed the ſee 
of Lincoln, 290, 306. 

Remo, IXvili. 

Rendcomb, 282. 

Reodford, 124. 

| Renneſley, 343- 

Requeſts, court of, cxlvii. 

Reptaceſter, 21 

Reſtormell caſt e, 16. 

Re wley, 306. 

| Rhea, what, 150. 

Rhea river, 342. 

Rheda, xi11, 

Rheatyge, 150. 

 Rhedyn, xiv. 

: Rhidychen, 287. 

| Rhie, 190, 204. 

Rhitupis portus, 217. 

Rhoffus, 213. Fr 


5 Rholdwrg, 294. 


Rhoſne, xv. 

Rhun ap Maelgwn Gwynedh, 558. 
Rhutupiæ, 217. 

Rhutupis portus, 217. 

Rhutupine oyſters, 218. 

Rhyd Tufith, 217. 


Rialton, 19. =dar6h and viſcount, ib, 
Ric, cix. 


he Richard I. king, called Cœur de Lion, 


where born, 288. —his epitaph, ib. 
Richard II. king, built a caſtle at 
Southampton, 115. — Where buried, 


339 
8 III. 343. — his cunning and 


ND 8 


Vllainy in getting the crown, 265, 
266. 

Richard of Cirenceſter, account of, 
xxxiii. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, crowned 
king of the Romans at Aix 1a Cha- 
pelle, 8. — ſounds Haylcs abbey, 279. 
—whete buried, 278. 

Richard, St, biſhop, 204. 

Richberge, 217. 

Richborough, 241, 242: 

Rickmanſworth » 339, 350. 

Ricot, 305.—baron, 292, 

Ridge, ON; 

Ridgway, xlvii. 

Rig, ex. | 

Riman, Richard, 186, 195. 

Ring, 136, 104, 244:—golo, 281, a 

E bawk', 329. —of Birinus, 307. 


Rings, the, 132. 


Ri:gwood, 115, 126. 

Ripa, 191, 196. 

Ripiers, 191, 

Ripley; 174. | 

Riplev, fir Ge eorge, famous for his 
ſea ch after the 3 8 "00; 
17 

Riſborough Prince's, 318. 

Monk, 319. 

Rifingho caſtle, 32). 


 Rither-amfeld, 191. 


Rive, what, 191. | 
Rivers, Richard de, earl of Deyon- 
ſhire, 30.—family, 26. 


| Road, Roman, xlvii. 20, 112, 122, 


134, 135, 142, 157, 158, 160, 173, 
178, 179, 193, 231, 237, 248, 204, 
267, 299, 350. 


. Robartes family, 15. | | 
john, baron Truro, and earl 


of Radnor, 15. — Nicholas, 36, 
Robert Curthoſe, his tomb, 270. 
Robert's bridge, 191, 204. 
Robins, Benjamin, 81. 


Roch's, St. bill, 191. 


Roche. St. chapel and cell, 16. 
Rocheſter, 213.— church, 214.—caſtle, 
232.—bridge, 233. —family, 335.— 
biſhop's palace, 232.—cathedral, ib. 
 — biſhops? tombs, ib. 
— — family, 196. 


Rock ſuiprizing, 239. 


Rockley, 93, 112.— wood, 341. 
Rodmarton, 277, 282. 


Rodcot bridge, 285. 


Roffe, or Rocheſter, 213 -— 335. 
Roger, biſhop of Sarum, 105. —his 
monument, 105. | 


Roger, prior of Ranton, his monument, 


307. 
Rogers family, 46 Daniel, 90. 
Roibis, 213. 


Roiſia, the wife of Pagan de Beau- 


champ, 335. — ber crols, 33 5. ,—ſup- 


poſed counteſs of Norfolk, ib. 


5 Rollendrich villages, 294. 
Rollo, the Dane, 286. ma Norman, 


cxxii. 


Rollrich ſtones, 285, 204. 


Roman altar, 272, 308. 


amphitheatre, 50, 141, 242. 


268, 280. 
—— bath, 80, 100. 
— bricks, 242, 347, 350. 
buildings, 175. 
———-— burial ground, 244. 
—— Camp, 20, 32, 38, 155, 176, 
244, 282. 


coins, Ixx—Ixxv. — WY Ro 
found, I2, Ig, 18, 20, 35; 44, 50, 
52, 53, 56, 58, 78, 79, 95, 90,97, 
99, 110, 122, 132, 134, 141, 144, 
151, 157, 162, 168, 175, 170, 179, 


220, 228, 240, 242, 244, 208, 2 — 


273, 274, 276, 277, 279, 281, 2 

286, 296, 299, 306, 8 

328, 335, 336, 340, 349, 350. 
empire in Britain ende, Ixili. 


Rufus, 


— nl, A and 


X. 


— forces in Britain, belli. 

— fort, 14, 15. 

— forts, chain of, 275. 

— hypocauſt 24, 280, 281, 2 64 

—— — inſcription, 62, 122 141, lot; 
193. 201, 20, 282, 280, 308. 


—— miliaries, 159, 


pa ments, 109, 201, 272. 
——— — potte!y, 280, 281, 236, 3D 
345. 


| —— Penates, 35. 35. 


—— roads in Britain, Ixxiv. Ixxv, 
20, 112, 122, 134, 135, 142, 157, 
158, 160, 173, 178, 179, 193. 231, 
2.37, 248, 264, 207, 290, 350. 

— —— {chool, 20. 

ſtandard, 2.35, 

— — ſtation, 68, 

—— — ſtatue, 277. 

—— topography of Britain, how far 
improved and improveable, Ixxxiv. 

—— ton, 295, 


—— veſlels, 241, 347 
r urns, where found, 132. 


— — walls, 242, 245. 

weights, 244. 

— works, xIvii, 

Romans in Britain, XXIV,—JXXv, — 
Devon, 32. 

Romeſcot, 338. 


i Rametwork, 218. 


Romney fir Willa, 277. 

Romſey, 135. 

Roos, William, 214. 

Root of ]:fl-, 126. 

Roper, John, baron of Tenham, 234. 

Rotamund Clifford, 290. —her bower 

and tomb, 296. = coflin; 207, — 
croſs, 296 — cabinet, ib. — bath, 


297. 
Role, in Corniſh, what, 5. 
Roſecaſtie, 2441. 
Roſeland, 5 14. 


Roſmodrewy, 13, 17. 


Ros, what, in Briciſh, 5. 

Role trees planted on graves, 1 
Rois, John, 301. 

Roſſel, 420“. 

Rother river, 191, 222, 249. 
Rotheram, Thomas, bifhop of Lincoln, 


Rotherfield Greys, 292, 309. 


Rothertold, 191, 205 


| Rotherſbridge, 204. 


Rougemont caſtle, 27. 


Round table of Arthur, 118, 136. 


Roundago, 17, 
Rounds, what, 178. 


Roundway caſtle camp, 99. 


hill, 99. 
Roundwood camp, 345» 


Rowbarrow caſtle, 295 
Rowe, Mrs. 68. 
Rowenna, daughter of Hengil, 


Rownea, 344. 
Royal navy, 232. 
Roy ſe's croſs, 335. 


Royſton, 335, 341. —” 341. — 


Crow, 34 1. 


Ruani, 20. 


Rudder a bearing, 88. 


Rudge, 113. 
antiquities, 78, 240, 241, 263, 


— way, Ixxv. 
Ruſpur nunnery, 204. 


Rufina, a Britich lady, xlv. 


Rufus, circumſtances of his death, 131, 
142 his tomb, 135. — his ring, 
1 36,—his body found, and his bones 
put into a chelt, 130. 

Robert, ear! of Glouceſter, 
built a caſtle for the defence of 
Briſtol, 64. 

Rugemont caſtle, 27. | 

Rumald, St. where born, 315, 320. 

Rumbaldus, chancellor to Edward the 
Confeſſor, 280. | 

Rumbold, executed for a plot againſt 
Charles II. 345. 

Rumney, 247. 


earl 


I 


earl of, 248 —Old, 223, 348. 

Rumon, St. 25. 

Rumſey, 117. 

Rundway hill, 99.—figlit, ib. 

Ruochim, 217. n. 

Rupibus, Peter de, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, founds 1 icbheld priory, 
120. 

Ruptimuth, 217. 

Ruſlel family, 335. —— John, lord, 
- 28,-—Ralph, 263.-—Francis, del 
of Bedford, 314, 318.— Wriotheſ- 
ley, duke of Bedford, 332. 

Ruſsley, 112. 

Ruthal, Thomas, biſhop of CO, 
281. 

Rutheni, 3 

Rye, 204, 345. William of Worceſ- 

ter's account of it, 345. 

 Ryebury and camp, 9. 

Rye dough imagery, 177. 
Ryegate, 168, 175.— baron of, 168, 
7 
| 178 Dr. 182. 
ä — ＋T. and B. 52. | 


8. 


Abrina river, 274: 

AJ: Sacx, ci. 

Sachariſſa, who, 229. 

Sackvile family, 22, 71. —-Thomas, 
baron of Buckhurſt and earl of Dor- 
ſet, 54, 47 —Lionel Cranfield carl 
of Dorſet and Middleſex, il ib. 

Sacombe, 3444. | 

Saddles, 293. 

Saddleſcomb, 199. 

Sadler, fir Ralph, 345. 

Sagittary, Frederick, > 53 

Saint Amand family, 264. 


St. Catherine's hill, 144 camp, 137: ; 


—chapel, 1 

St. Columk, 9 

St. Crols hoſpital, 143. 

St. Dionyſius's priory, 134. 

St. George, account of, 164. 

St. George's hill camp, 174. —ficlds, 


7 
St, Ilelen- s, 144.— John of, 156. 
St. John of Baſing family, 120. 
St. Ives, 1 
St. Leonard's foreſt, 186, *q6 3 
164. 
St. Loe, 7. 
St. Martha's chapel, Fu 
St. Mary Overy's abbey church, 179. 
St. Maur. See Seymour. 
St. Patrick, ib. 


St. Peter's well, 164. 


St. Roch's hill camp, 196. 

St. Rumon, 25. 

St. Thomas's hoſpital, 179. 

Saiatbury pariſh, 278. 

aiſſenaeg-haibail, 213, 

Salamantic way, xlvii. 

Salemanſbury camp and 18 279. 

Salenæ, 342. 

Saliſbury, 90.—taken by the Saxons, 
90. —biſhopric, 90.—-removed, go, 
105,—cathedral, ib —windows, 90. 
st. Edmund's church, 105. 
monuments, 105.—-biſhop's — 

jb. —univerſity, ib.— bridge, ib. 

— . — Plain, 80, 108. 

 ——-— Old, go, 104. -—-declining, 
90, 91. 

——-— ear's, 90, 91, 105 John 4 

an hiſtorian, 209. 

———-— counteſs of, her garter, 151. 

Salmon, Dr. how far he illuſtrated An- 
toninus's Itinerary, xx xii. his vague 

conjectures on Britiſh coins, Ixvi. 

Salndy, 324, 328. 

Salt made, 38 —of ſea water, 120. 

Salraſh, 6, "7. | 

Salt bile, To 


South Saxons, kin; 2dom, 208. 


N 5 'E 


Saltwood, 222, 246, 247. 


Salt works, 242. 


Saluſtius Lucullus, put to death by 
Domitian, for ſuffering a new ſort of 
{pears to be called Lanceæ Lucullæ, 


45. 

Salvator Roſa, paintings by, 162. 

Salvington, 199. 

Samarobriva, 339. 

Samnitæ, xii. 

Samphire, 10, 219. 

Sampford Peverell, 35. 

Courtney, 39. 

Sampſon the ſtrong, 323 

Sanctuary, where 5 27. 

Sanctus Flavius præfect of Ao 
218. 

Sand, overflows the land, 40. 

Sand, ſea, a manure, 11. 

Sanden ſtone, 155. 

Sandes, lord, 124, 140,—fir William, 
140. 

Sandfoot caſtle, 49. 

Sandford, 306. 

Sandgate caille, 244. 


| Sandham caltle, 123. 


Sandleford priory, 159. 
Sandon, 157. 


Sandon caſtle, 48, 218. 


Sandown caſtle, 144, 244. 

Sandwich, 218, 240-1.— family, 242. 
Sandys family, 314. 

Sang ue-lac, 190. 

Santon, 40. 

Sapperton, 273. 

Saromde, x. - 

Sarn, what, 267. 


Sarn Elen, 


Eyſſog, IXXxV. 
Sarr, 240. 
Sarſden ſtones, 1 5 * 


Sarſens, what, 112. F 
Saturninus Selus, admiral in Britain, 


xlvii. 
Savanaric, biſhop of Wells, 61. 
Savernac foreſt, 93, 110. 


Saville, ſir Henry, his benefactions and 


lectures, 290, 301.—his MSS. 305. 
Saulden, 31.5. 
Saw mill, 173. 


Saxon kings crowned at Kingſton, 168. 


— kings, 1 30 their bodies found 
and bones put into cheſts, 136. 
ſhores, civ. | 
burials, 29. 


—— church, 321. 


— coins, cxi-exix. 159. 
——— door caſe, 21, 293, 6. 
gods, cv. _ 

— — grammar, 25, 33. 
—— leaure, 25. 


— mint-malter, cxii. 


—— ſtandard, cv. 7. 
Saxones bajocalini, cv. 


| Saxons, c.— from the Sacæ, ci.— their 
ſucceſſes, civ.— manners, ib. called 


into Britain, Ixxxv. 


Say and Sele barony, 56, 286, 298. 
Say's court, 176. | 
Scæva, 219.—his exploits, xxvii. 


Scales family, 335, 344. 


Sceapr, 45, 53. 


Sceaprerby nic, 45, 52. 


Sceatta, cxii. 


Sceletyrbè, what, 211. 


Sceorſtan, 96. —. battle of, miſtaken, 


227. 
School, charity, 133. — 20.— 


free, 34, 35, 52, 133, 134, 163.— 


at Oxtord; 303. 3 $00. - 

Scilling, exii. 

Scota, xciv. 

Scotch dogs, xcix. 

Scotobrigantes, xcviii. 

Scots, loathe cvii.— · not deſcended from 
the Iriſh, xcvii. xciv.—reſemble the 
Goths, xv i. | 

Scotus Duns, 301. 


Scotus, John, his death, 97. | 


X. 


Scovies, xiv. 


Scowls rocks, 268. 


Scratchbury camp, 102. 

Scrope family, 88. 

Scudamore family, zig. 

lord, his benefactions, 272. 

Scurvy grals, 226. 

Scythian vale correQed, xcv. 

Scythians, originals of the Scots, Xev, 
in Spain, xCv. 

Scyttan, xcv. 

S a, its inroads, 220. —warmth of, TR 

Sea cale, 48, 

Sea holme, 2, 10. 

Seaford, 201. 

Seagrave monument, 307, 


Seals antique, 141. 


— Roman, 346. 

—- of Oxford univerſity, gor. 

—- of William the Conqueror, cxxyi, 
Seaton, 29, 37, 38.—haven, 37. 
Segontiaci, 120. 

Sejus' horſe, 264. 


Selborn, 135. 


Selbury hill, 93. 
Selceſter, 122. 


Selden, John, where born, we inferip. 
tion in his houſe, 199. —his bencfac- 


tions to Ox'ord, 303. 
Sele priory, 205. 
Sel or great, 122. 
Sellenger-, what, 179. 
Selſcombe, 204. 


Selſey, 186, 194. 196. 


Selwood foreſt 58, 61, 78. 


Send, I 13- 
Senloc, 203. 


Scnor, 17. 


Seoveſham, 155. 


Septonia, 45. 
Serge manufactory, 37. 


Serjeantry, grand, 345. 
Serpenhill camp, 157. 
Service, 228, 231. 
Seſnes Beſſins, cv. 
Seukeſham, 155. 


Seven ſtones, 11. 


Sevenoak, 212. 


Sevenoke, 227. 


Severn river, its riſe, tide, fiſh, paſſage, 


268 ſudden rite 269. —-old bed, 
271. 


Severa, 90, 104, 105. 


Severus, emperor, his ſucceſs and death 
in Britain, * 

Severus ju ius, propretor, xl 11. viii. 

Sewers at Briliol, 63 


Sey mor, family, 100. —carls, 8 


monument „112. 


Seymour, earls and dukes of Somcriet, 


65, 84. 
Shatts, 2 
Shai it{bury, 45; 52. 
| ib. 


Shag's heath, 54 
Shardelows, 318. 


= Sharpnore caſtle, 123, 144. 
Shaw, 160. | 


Sheep, 198, 263. 
Sheep, fed, 108. 


Sheepway, 222. 
Sheerneſs, 233. 


Sheffield place, 198. 
Shelbred priory, 198. 


Sheldon, Ralph, 203. —archbiſhop, 82. 


Sheldonian theatre, 305. 

Shelford, 324, 328. 

Shelley family, 198. 

Shells, 12.—fofſil, 176, 230, 162 

Shepey iſle, 214, 234.— title, 234. 

Shepreve, John, 304. 

Shepton Mallet, 77. 

Shepway, 222. 

Sherard, Dr. 305. 

Sherfield Mr. proſecuted for breaking 
painted windows, 100. _ 

Sheriffs, cxXxil, 


Sherlton, 90, 


Shiff, 


8 


- 


Shingle 123. 

Ship, Hiero's, xxv. 
Ships, great, 220, 
Shipton hill, 54. 
Shipward, 64, 82. 
Shirburn, Welt, 140. 
Shirburne, 45, 51, 293, 309. 
—— caſtle, 45, 51. 
—— biſhopric, ib. 
——————- church, ib. 
—— crols, ib. 
Shires, cxxxi. 

Shirley family, 188, 199. 
Shitlington, 330. 
Shodes, 10. 
Shore, 175, 177. 
Shoreham, 188, 198. 
Sh reham caſtle, 227. 
Shorne, 228. 
Shottiſbrook, 162. 
Oute, 
| e Loa Ralph de, viſhop of 
-Wells, 61, 76. 
Shrine of St. Petroc, 17. 


Shrubſall, governor of "OR IE hin 


d-ftruQtions, 12. 

Shurdington, 272. 

Sourland and baron, 214. 

fir Robert, his tomb, 234. 

Sibyl's cave, 60, 

Sicilian coins compared with. Britiſh, 
8 | 

Sidbury camp, 109. 

Sicddey, fir William, his houſe, 223. 

Sidmanton, 122. 

Sidmonton camp, 142. 

Sidmouth, 29, 37, 58 | 

Sidney family, 157, 212, 229. mo- 
numents, 228, 229.— portraits, 229. 


— — 


—ſir Philip, 2 12, 229, 304. — oak, 


planted on his birth day, 228.— 
houſe occupied by, 329. 
Siſinghurſt, 249. 
Siege "of Bedford caſtle, 324. 
: Sieges of Exeter, 28. 
Sig, 8 
Sigebert ſlain, 192. 
Sigferth, his coin, cxvi. 
Silbury hill, 110. 
Sililcheſter, 121, 141. 
Silk manufactory, 104. 
Silleſtow, 46. 
Silſoe, 330. 
Silver, piece of chaſed, g 1. 
Silverfield, 90. 
Silver mines, 10, 40. 
Silver plates, antient, 341. 
Silver hill, 141. way, xlvii. 
Simon Telöte s, buried in * l, 
Sinodun, 157). —camp, ib. | | 
Siſſinghurſt, 249. 
Sithny 13. 


Sichric, king of Northumberland, bis 


coin, exiv. N 
Sittingburn, 234. 
Sittingborn, 214. 
Siſton, 274. 


my Skeleton, 110, PRE 207, 241, , 281, 


330, 342. 
Slaugham, 188. 
Naughtenford, 96. 
Slaughter, Lower, 2709. 
| Slaughter of the Engliſh by the Danes, 
286. 

Sleter, a painter, 350. 
Smaldon camp, 77. 
Smewins, 162. 
Smith, biſhop, founds Brazen-noſe col- 
lege at Oxford, 289, 304. | 
| Smith, Thomas, of Dorcheſter, — — 
his tomb. 25 


— Henry, his charaQer, 162, 


————— Dr. his plan of Stonehenge, 


107. 

dnake ſtones, 62, 5 
dnelleſhall, 321. 

Soa, Ixviik, 

Soak, 142. 


Sodbury, Little, 270. —camp;, ib, 
„ 


Na De K 


Sodbury, Cheping, ib. 
Soldurii, xv. | 
Solente, 119, 12 3. 
Solidu, Ixviii. 
Somerhill, 2.30. 

Somers of Dudley, 315. 


Somers, lord, 303. —his ſeat and mo- 


nument, 350. 
Somerſet, earls and dukes, 64, 65, 84. 
Somerſetſhire, 55-85.—bounds, 55. 
— ſoil, 55. 
— name, 55.-Saxon names, 


66. 
1 — diviſion, 66. 
-- Domeſday, 66.—-plants, 


85. 


Somerton, 54, 55, 57. | 
Somner, how far he illuſtrated Anto- 


nine's [tinerary, Ixxxii. 
Sondes family, 234. 
Sopwell, 339, 348. 
Sorbiodunum, o, 104. 
Sorviodunum, go, 116. 


South, Dr. 298. 


South Allington, 163. 


South Denchworth, 157. 
South Hold, 38. 
South Molton, 39 


South Sea caſtle, 139. 


Southampton, 116, 133 —earls, ib. 142. 

gates, 133. —churches, ib. —religi- 
ous houſes, ib,—fort, ib.—caſtle, ib. 
—hoſpital, ib.— trade, ib. — 
ib. 134. 

Southealington, 151. 

Southill and barony, 330. | 

Southover, 200. 


- Southwell family and title, 273. 


Southwark, 179. 


Spaniards make a deſcent in Cornwall, 
13. 


Spaniſh coins compared with Britiſh, 


Ixit, 
Sparrows uſed to fire houſes, 264. 


Speaker of the Houſe of Seen 


„ 
Spear that bine Chriſt's ſide, 310. 


Spears found, 18 5. —heads, 277. 
The Speck, 234, 235. 
Speech houſe, 268. 


Speed, John, how far he illuſtrated An- 


tonine's Itinerary, Ixxxii. 
Spene, 149. 

Spinæ, 149. 

Spinham, 159. 

Spinham land, 149. 
Spithead, 139. 


Spone bed, 272. 


Spratt, biſhop, 54. 
Spring, 75.—mineral, 54. 
Spurs, 277, 299, 331. —of Charles I. 
143. 
Squerries, 227. 
Stables, 138. | 
Stafford family, 30. 
———— earls of Bockinghawſhire, 316. 


Stallbridge, 54. —eroſs, ib. 


Stan, cix. | 

Standard, Saxon, 7 —Roman, 7, 235 
Daniſh, 7, 30. —bill, 202, 

Standlynch, WE. 


|  Standon, 343, 345. 


Staneborough, 35. 


; Staneſtreet, 1 


Stanihurſt, Edward, 302. 


2 vtantoy, 98. 


St, Leonard, 272. 

King's, 272. 

Stanhengeſt, 108. | 

Stannaries, laws and privileges, 2.— 
towns, 10. — 


Stannators, 2. 


Stannum, 2. 


Stanſted, 173, 196,—Abbot's, 345. 


Stanton Drew, 81.— Bury, 82. —klar- 
court, 294 —Prior, 82 — baron of, | 


294- 
Stanway, 269. 
Stany ſtreet, or Stanes ſtreet, 168. 
Staple for wool, 118. 
5 E. 


2 * 
_— 
X. 


S:apleton, Walter, biſſiop of Piet 
founds Exeter college, 289, 3024 
hall, 302, 


Star chamber, exlv. 


Stations, Roman, xlvi.——five, men- 
tioned on à cup, 113. 

Statues, 198. — anciently erected in 
libraries to tlieir founders, 289.—of 
fir T. Bodley, 289. — at Wilton, 
104.—-Roman, 277.-—of Venus, 
O 

83 of Marlborough, 94.——of 
Merton, 177. 

Sted, cx. 

Stead, ib. 

Steeple, 16.—beantified, 18. 

Steeple Aſhton, Ion, 295. 

Stening, 188, 199. 

Steningham, 188. 

Steort, what, 3. e 

Stephen, king, attempted Wallingford 
caſtle in vain, 149.—gave licence 
to all that ſided with him to build 
caſtles, 167. — where buried, 214, 
254. 


Ster borogh caſtle, 179 Os ib. 


Sheriff Hales, 420 *. 
Sternhold, the Pſalmiſt, 12 


Stert point, 26 56. 


Stertwood camp, 99. 


Stevenhaugb, 335. 


Steventon priory, 157. 


Sievenage, 335, 343. 


Stews licenſed, 179. 
Stibium, where found, 


Sticdleot, 274. 
Stilico, his character 1 ſerellen Ixi, 


Stillingfleet, biſhop, 54 328. 
Stock, ex. 


Stockbridge priory, 134, 139. 


Stockbury camp, 235. 


Stock, Simon, general of the Carmelite 

order throughout the world, 232. 
Stockings camp, 277. | 
Stockland camp, 32. 


Stodey, Thomas, 6. 
Stoke, cx. 


Stoke Canon, 37. 


Stoke Curcy, 55, 67. 
Stoke Dabernon, 176. 


Stoke Flemming, 27. 

Stoke Goldington, 322. 
Stoke under Hamden, 56, 68. 
Stoke houſe, 274. 


Stoke Pogies, 381. 


Stomacace, what, 211. 
Stonar, 217, 241, 242- 


Stone, inſcribed, 5, 12, 13, 14, I5, 20. 


circles of, 3, 12, 13, 17, 40, 
48, 81, 112, 231, 283. 

— cofhins, 134, 226, 8 205» 

—— end, 223. 

— heaps of, 231, 

- holed, 13. 

— quarres, 277. 

— rocking, 13, 15. 

— lingle, 12, 13, 15, 177 40, 48, 
240. 

— ſtreet, Ixxv. 173, 2.30. 

— Bath, 81. 

Stones, artificial, 92. 

Stonehenge, 107. not mentioned by 

Leland, ib. —firſt noticed, ib. —firſt 

graft of, ib.—plan of, by Jones, ib. 

by Charlton, ib,—by Stukeley, ib. 
by Wood, ib.— by Smith, ib. — de- 
ſcribed, ib. 108. inſcription found 
at, . enn ib. ſtones, whence 
brought, ib,—barrows about, ib, — 
name, ih,-—deſeription and pitt 
of, 92, 107» | 

Stoneham, 117. 

Stoneland, 205. 

Stonor, 309 monument, 305, 30) 

Stony ſtreet, 223, 248. 

Storm, 35. 

Stort river, 336, 345 

Stortſord B 10Þ's, 336, 345» 

Stour 1iver, 45, 215, 240, 241,—Great 
and Little, 240. 


Stour- 
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Stourminſter, 45, 52. 

Stourmouth, 240. 

Stourton, 45. 

—- barons of, 80 102.— William 
de, 102. - monuments, 89, 102. 

Stow, ex. 

Stow, in Cornwall, ). — Bucks, 320. 

——, on the Wold, 263, 279. 

Stowborough, 51. 

Stowe, cx. 

Stovey, 75. 

Stradling family, 88, 98. 

Strait of Calais, 220. 

Strangways family, 44, 50. 

Stratfield Say, 160. 

Stratford, Stony, 321. — croſs, 1b. — 
Fenny, ib. 

Strathbolgy, David, earl of Athol, 215. 
— John, hanged ſor treaſon on a 
gallows fifty feet high, ib. 

Stratton, 7, 324, 328. baron N 
of, 77. 

Straw manufaQtory, 331. 

Stream works, 10. 

Streon, what, 271. 

Stretham, 78. | 

Stretley, 331. 

S rond, 233. 

Stroud, 272.—river, ib. 

Stubbing, Dr. John, 299. 

Students at Oxford, 301. 

Studium, the old name for an univer- 
ſity, 288, 289, 306. 

Studley, 299. 

Stuff, 124. 

Stukeley, Dr. 321 

— illuſtrated Antonine's Itine- 

en IXxxxili. 


0 ib. | 

, his plan of Stonchenge, 107. 

Stump, a rich clothier, 88,97. 

Stunsfield, 295. | 

Sturemouth, 217. 

Sturmie monuments, 112, 
Stutfall caſtle, 222, 247+» 
Styca, cxli. cxix. 

Stylus, 244. 

Suane, earl Godwin's e'deſt "m4 earl 
of Glouceſſer, 282.— lands, 228. 
Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Can- 

_ terbury, 216. 

Sudley, barons, 263, 278, 281 1 
263, 278. | 

Sudlington, 

Sudrey, 167. | 

Suenoe, the Dane, where he landed and 
encamped, 44. — ſpoiled Exeter, 28. 
— plundered Wilton, 89. — his 
camp, 44, 50. 5 

Suerſtane, 286. 

Sueſſiones, 55. 

Suetonius Paulinus, proprætor in Bri- 
tain, his ſucceſſes, xxxvii. - defeated 
Boadicea, queen of the Icen!, 37, 

8. 3 
Suffolk place, 179. 
| Suffoik, duchels of, 398, 309. 
Sufkt— agan biſhop, 219. : 

Saineberie. 278. 

Sulevæ, 80. 

Sulleonia æ, 339. 

Sullonlacz, 350. 

Sully family, 39. 8 

Sunmmer, Sir George, 48. 

Sunn! ewelle, 147. 

5 151,—its biſhops, 151, 101. 
Sunning hill, 164. 

Surrey, 167-184. -— name, extent, 


163. 


bounds, foil, and produce, 67 — 


earls of, 199.—rare plants growing 
wild therein, 179, 184. 

Suſa, bo. 5 

Suſſex, 185-209 *. — kingdom, cxxx. 

210 *. —bounds, 185, 122.— extent, 
ib.—ſoil, 18 5.—rivers, ib. —weald, 
189, 192.—under the Saxons and 
Normans, ib,—earls of, 185, 191, 
205. — rare plants growing wild 
therein, 2 200, 207, 205. 


225 ͤᷣ! . — — 
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Suth, what, 167. 


N 


Suthrey, 167. 


Suthriona, 167. | 

Sutton, 75, 168, 173, _ —family, 
328. | 

Sutton place, 173. 

Sutton Prior, 25. 


Sutton Vautort, 25, 33. | 


Swacliffe, 295. 

Swain court, 268. 

Swale, Eaſt and Weſt, 214. 
Swallow, 168. 

Swallows, the, 176. 
Swaneſcomb, 228. 
Swannery, 59. 
Swanſcomb, 210. 
Swanſwick, 81. 
Swinbrock, 157. 


Swinfield, 245. 


Swinford, Catharine, 64. 

Swithin, St. 119. 

Swamp, the, a fort, 233. 

Sword at Dover, 245. — dug up, 53. 
found, 105. 


Swornfield, 20. 


Sydenham family, 68. fi Philip, Ik 

Synod, about the celibacy of the 
clergy, . at Calne, 88,—about the 
celebration of Eaſter, at Burford, 
293. — at Bradford, 101. — et- 
field, 343. 


* 


AB Ak D inn, 179. 
Tabarders, 302. 


Table, 100. 
- publiſhed Richard of Siren 


Tackley, 299. 
Tadmerton, 295. 
Talbot, Mr. 

Antonine's Itinerary, Ixxxi. 
—— — earls of Shrewſbury, 314. 
Tamar, river, 20, 25, 67. 


Tamara, 7, 20. 0 
Tambra, 7. Sn. 
Tame, 290, 306. river, made navi- 
gable, 308. 


Tame, John and fir Edmund, 282, 
Tamerton, 7. 

Tamerworth, 7, 21. 

James, 174, 177- 


Tamiſis river, 280. 


Tanet, 215. 
Tania, what, xx. 


Tankerville, earls, 292.—changed their 


names to Chamberlane, ib. 
Tanner, biſhop, 302. 
Tapeſtry of Bayeux, 193. 
Taporus, lviii. 


TParamis, xii. 


Tarrant Crawford, 53 
Tarrent, 46. 

Taſc, What, Ixvili. 

* aſcodunum, Ixvi. 


Taſco Novanei, Ixvi. 


Taſcia, what, Ixvi-lxix. Mb 337. 


| Taſcyd, 337- 


Tate, Francis, CxxX, 
Taunton, 57. 


Taunton Dean, 67. 


Taurica Cherſoneſus, xvi. 
Taus æſtuary, xl1i. | 
Taviſtock, 25, 33, 39,—marquis 57 
ib. printing at, 25, 33. 
Taw river, 29. 


Tawſtock, 39. 


Tawton, 39.—biſhop of Lxeter's ſeat 


at, ib. | 

Tawton, North, 29. 

Taxca, xv. 

Taximagulus, a Britiſh king, xxvii. 

„210. 

Taylor, Charles, his tomb, 278. 

Teave river, 25. 

Tebricus, 122. | 

Tecla, St. her chapel, 268. 

Teign river, 27, 35. 

Teignmouth, 27, 35.— burnt by the 
French, ib, | EEE 


how far he ads e 


X. 


Teignton a 27.—Epiſcopi, ih. 
Telſcumb camp, 199. 
Temesford, 324, 328. 


Temple church, Briſtol, 63. 


Cowley, 306, 


Temple, druid, 81. —Dineſley, 242. 


Temple family, 320.—fir Richard, vi- 
ſcount Cobham, ib. 

Temple mills, 163. 

Temple Rockley, 112. 

Temeſe, 95. 

Tenham and baron, 234. 

Tenterden, 223, 249. 

Tenure, 26, 110. 

—— by lerjeantry, to find a man 
with a bow and three arrows, to at- 
tend the earl of Glouceſter when 
he hunted at South Moulton, 39. 

by the ſervice of chamberlain 
in chief to the king, 45. | 


his coronation day, 45. 

— by the ſervice of Fading a 
glove tor the king's right hand, 
and to ſupport the left, whilſt he 
held the ſceptre, on the cotona- 
tion-day, 314. 

—— by the ſervice of finding one 
_ gerfalcon of the king's, ib. 

'Tering, 188. 

'Ter-llen, what, 115. 

Terſtan, 116, 133. 


Terringham, 375, — family, ib. —-fir 


William, ib. 
Teſſelated pavement, 78, 94, 106, 113, 
237, 274» 2754 285. 295) 317- 
Teſlera, 331. 
Teſt river, 116, 117. 


Tetbury, 277,—caltle, ib, —bridge, i ib. 


Teutates, X11, 
Teutobochus, 31 >. | 
Teutomarus, ib. 
Teutones, ib. 


Tew, Great, 295. 


Tewkſbury, 261, 269. —abbey, bride, 7 


church, nonum: nts, title, abbot's 


. houſes, battle, 269. 
Tewkſbury, Nicholas de, 26. 
Textus Roffenſis, 232. 


Thameſis of Cæſar, the Medway, We 


Thames river, 95, 264. —head, 282. 
"Thames water, raiſed, 196. | 
Thanatos, 217. 

Thanes, who, cxxxviii. 154. 


Thanet, iſle, 217, 239. —exempt from 


venomous animals, 2 39.—car), 240. 
Thanton, 57. 
'Tharheld, 335, 341. 
| Thatcham, 160, 
I heal, 160. 
Theatre of archbiſhop * 305. 


Theobalds, 336, 346. 


Theocus, an hermit, 261. 
Theodorodunum, bo. 
Theodoles came to Britain and efoac 


it from the Pits and Scots who 
plundered it, Iviii. lix,—publiſhed an 


act of indemnity, lviii. 
Thiræi, x11, | 
- bitingaford, 319. 


Thompſon, Robert, $31-—Sir John, 


baron of Haverſham, 329. 
Thone river, 56, 57. 
Thong cattle. ... 
Thor, a god of the Saxons, cv.—of the 
Danes — 
Thoreſway, 276. -mbarog, . 
Thornbury, 262, 274.—caſtle, ib. 
Thorncombe, 38. 
Thorney ifland, 120. 
Thornhill, fir John, 49. 
'F: hornton, 320. 
Thorp, cx. 
Thoroughbridge, 101. 
Thrihings, what, cxxxi. 
'T hrop, cx. 
Througham, 131. 
Throwley, 235. 


— by grand ſerjeantry, to hold 
the baſon for the king to waſh on 
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Tirrel, 315. 


1 


Thur, a god of the Danes, cxx. 
Thurcaſton, 210. 
Thurkil, 211. 


Thurſday, whence ſo called, cv. 
Thweng 7 7. 


Thwong, 276. 

Thynne family, 89, 1 „ 

Tiberius, emperor, made no attempt 
on Britain, nor kept any forces there, 

xxix. 

Tibetot. See Tiptoft. 

Tickford, 321. 

Tichbourn, 117. 


'Tichbourn family, 135. 


Tichfield, 120. 

Tichmarſh 285. 

Tidbury camp, 134. 

Tide, how far it runs up the Thins, 
109. 


Tides, extraordinary, 120. 


Tieis, Henry de, baron, 3. 
Tilehurſt, 160. 
Tilly, Mr. anecdotes of, 12. 


Tin, where plentiful, 2, 79. .—charters, 


9.—iaws, ib.—bounds, ib.--coinage, 
10, 14, 32.—revenues, 10. —-black, 

ib. — native, ib.—parliaments, 32.— 
works, 32, 34. 


Tindagel, 6. 
Tintagel caſtle, 20. 


Tindagium, 6. 
Tindale, William, 276, 305. 
Tinkerfield, 348. 


Titherington, 274. 


Tittenhanger, 350. 
See Tyrrel. 
Tirwhit family, 191. 
Tiſbury, 103. 


Tiiſdal, Thomas, e ie col - 


lege, Oxford, 30 


Titchfield, 138. e ib, 


Tithings, exxxi. 


Titus, emperor, xlii. xlili.—ſfaluted Im- 


perator fifteen times for the exploits 


of Agricola under him, xlii.—reſcued 


his father when in imminent danger 
from the Britons, 115. 


Tiverton, 27,35. 


Tiwernel, 


Tobacco altivsteck in England till re- 


ſtrained by the 12th of Charles II. 


9. 
Tolkney Roger de, 339. 
Loddington, 263, 278. 
Tokenbam, 110. 
Toliapis, 214. 


Toliatis, 214. 
Tolmen, 15. 


Toller Porcorum, 48. 
Great Tom, a bell, 301. 
Tombof Iſabel, bnd dend of Pembroke, 


 132,—0f Wiliiam Rufus, 136. —of 


Robert de Hungerford, 159.-—of 


Gower, 179.—Criſpin and SO 
nian, 223. 
Ton, cx. 


Tong caftle, | 214, 234. 


Topſham, 28. 


Torbay, 27, 34.—memorable for the 
landing of the prince of Orange, | 

Torbarrow hill, 281. 

Torege river, 39. 

Toriland, 26. 

Torkington priory, 197. 

Torleton, 264. 

Tormarton, 256. 

Tormount, 27 

Torpul manor, 188. 

Torr, 35. 

Torr abbey, 34. 


Torrington, 24z 39. carl and baron, 


39. 
Tortſworth, 276. —cheſnut rd ib. 


Toſto, the len of king Harold, in- 


vaded England, cxxii.—waſted the 


iſle of Wight, 124.-—defeated and 


ſlain near Stamford bridge, exxii. 


Totenais, Iudael de, 30. 


Totenes, Iol de, 39. 
Totneſs, 265 dent and earl, 


5 


ib.— family, 26. 

Tottenham, 110. 

Totternhoe caſtle, 

Touchet James, 4 * Caſtlehaven, 
Main in the battle of Bloreheath, his 
monument, 175. 

Toulon, xv. 

Tournament, 118, 22, 336.— for- 
bidden in England, 336. 

Towberry hill, 269. 

Tower hill, 164, 173, 328. 

Town, Roman, 290. 

Towridge river, 29. 

Trabuc, what, 324. 

Tracey family, 30, 263. —vſcount, 278. 

. ſir William, his monuments, 40. 
—ſir William, one of the murderers 
of Thomas Becket, 203. — William, 
his body dug up and burnt for here- 

_ tical words in his will, ib, 

Tradeſcant, John, 199. 

Traeth Anton, 133. 

Trahannoni oftiuin, 1 16. 

Trajan, xlviii. 

Trajectus, 262, 274. 

Trapp, Dr. 277. 5 

Tre-tie*, antient, on one, 308. 

Trebellius Maximus, proprætor in Bri- 

_ tain, grew contemptible for his ava- 
rice and baſeneſs, affronted by the 
army, and forced to * to Vitellius, 
xxxix. | 

Tredenham family, 15. 

'Tredine, 12. 


Tredinck, 17. 


pt regaſcal, 17. 

Tregonan, 15. 

Tregonwell, ſir John, 51. 

Tregony, 15. | 

Tregva, what, 11. 

Trelawny family, 18, 35. 

Tremain, Nicholas and Andrew, twins, 
alike in body, ſuffered like pain, 
though diſtant; deſired to ſleep, eat, 
drink and walk at a — and were 
ſlain together, 33. 

Trematon caſtle, 6, 18. 

Trenchard, fir Thomas, 53 


Trent river, 45. 


Trep, cx. 


_ Trhrep, cx. 
Trerice, 19.—baron Arundel of, ib, 
Trevelyan, 2. 


Treviſa, 302. 

Trevor, baron Brumbam, 328. 
Trewardreth, 15. 

Trewſbury camp, 282. 
Triarii, 209. n. 

Tara rel exboas 116. | 


| Tribunitian power no rule in dedu- 


cing the years of an emperor' s rejgn, 
IxXx. 
Tribunus cohortis 1 In. 
Tribute, Britiſh, lxix. 


Tricco, cvi. 


Trig, what, 43. 


Trim, 274. 
Trimontium, 165“. 


Trinacria, xiii. 


Trinity houſe of Deptford Strond, 
225. 


Trinity college in Oxford, repaired 
and endowed by fir Thomas Pope, : 


290, 303, 304. 
Trifanton, 116, 133. 


Triſantonis portus, 116. 


Trol, what, 101. 
Trolbridge, 101. 


Trophy, 3· 


Trotman family, 274. 
Trotton, 198. 
Trowbridge, 89, 101. 
Trowle, 101. 
Trop, cx. 

Troy town, 53, 
Truham, 131. 
1111 
Truro, ” a 7 ONE 
Trutulenſis portus, xlv. 21) 
Trybedh, XV. 


X. 


Tubney, 157. 
Tuchwic grounds, 299. 


| Tudenham, 267, 268. 


Tudor, Owen, 187. 

Tuddington, 324, 330. | 

Tueſday, whence ſo called, xii, 

Tufa, a Saxon banner, 7. 

Tuiton family, 240. — Thomas, earl 
of Thanet, 240. 

Tuiſco, xii. 


Tully, Robert, monk of Glouceſler, 270. 
Tumuli, 342. 


| Tunbridge, 212, 229. —wells, 229.— 


caſtle, ib. — priory, ib — viſcounte; h 
339. —lowey, a 299 | 
Tus, ex. 
Tunflal, 234. 
Turbervil family, 45. 
Turnford, 346. 
Turnot, 339. 
Turvy, 323, TY 
Twifordton, 27, 
Twinamburn, 115. 
Twin brothers, 


Iwiſden family, 229. —ſir Roger, iw. 


Twiſt river, 230. 
Twyne, Thomas and Bryan, 304. 
Twyning, 269. 


_ Tyler, Wat, his inſurre&ion, 227 


Tyrants, thirty, liii. 


Tyrrel family, 320. — Walter, 1 


William Rufus with an arrow, 132. 
Tythes, mode of, 204. 


5 V. 

AG, 212. 

V agniacze, 212, 8 
Vale river, 4. 
Vale of White horſe, 155.—0f Bucks, 

313 —of Aileſbury, 314+ 
Valecti, xn, 
V alentia,- what part of England ſo - 
called, and why, lix, xx x. 
Valentinian, emperor, in whoſe time 
the whole world was at war, lvili. . 
Va! entinus, raiſes diſturbances in Bri- | 
tain, and 1s punilhed with death, 
. | 
St. Valery barony, 286, 
Valeſii for Valeri, 14. 


Valletort family, 18, 21. 
Valley, beautiful, 18. | 
Valois, Philip, de, 116. 
Valvaſors, who, cxxxvi. cxxxix. 


Vanbrugh built Claremont, 174.—and 
Blenheim, 297. 


/ 
Vanco, Ixvii. 


Vandals IO into Britain, lii. 


8 
Vandlebury, 299. 
Vantarius, what, 231. 


8 Varge, xiv. 


Varro's diviſion of hiſtory, i ili. 
Vaſe, braſs, Roman, 113. 


Vault, 175. 
Vaulx college, 106. 


Vautort family, 25, 33. 
Vauxhall, 179. 


Vawtort's home, 5. | 


Ubſole, cvi. 

Uchel, what, 
Udal, Nicholas, 304. 
dla Seph, 61. 
Udeceſter, 262. 


Vechel, what, 5. 


Vecta, 123. 

Vecdlis, 123. | 

Vectius Bolanus, proprætor in Britain 
under Vitellius, Xxxxix, xcii. xcili. 

Velin, 310. 

Vellocatus, armour bearer to 3 
tius, married queen Cartiſmandua, 
who left her huſband, xl. | 

Velox flu. 68. 

Vema Belgarum, 63, 117, 135.—8i— 
menorum miſplaced, „ 

Vennyton ws 37. | 

Venus, 


Venus, ſtatue of, 1. 

Venutius, deſerted by his wifequeenC ar- 
tiſmandua, who married his armour- 

| bearer, My n,—called in ſuccours to 
revenge his wrong, and drove her to 
great extremities, ib. 

Ver. xlvi. 

Veranius, proprætor in Britain under 

Nero, xxxviti. 

Vere family, 293, $10.—earls of Ox- 
ford, 293. —Robert de, earl of Ox- 
ford, marquis of Dublin and duke 

of Ireland, 285. 

Verlain river, 348. 

Verlaniſted, 346. 

Verlucio, 89, 100, 102. 

Verney tomb and arms, 349. 

Vernicones, xcili. 

Verncuil, 325. | 

Verolamium, 330, 337. 

Verrio, paintings ot, 162, 163. 

| Verulam, 339, 346, — deſtroyed, 
xxxviii.—ruins ſearched, 336, 337» 
viſcount, 348. 

Veſpaſian, made an officer by Claudius 


in the wars of Britain, xxxIi.- fought 


the Britans thirty times, ſubdued two 
natious, took above twenty towns 
and the iſle of Wight, 122.— de- 
clared emperor, xli.—-his death, ib. 
—his progrels, 2 28,—-his landing, 
28, 34. 

Vellels, Roman, 347. —inſeribed, 345. 
—of lead, 280.—glaſs, 319. 

Veſtiæum, 


Vetafii, firſt cohort of, where in gar- 


riſon, 215. 
Vetuſius for Veturius, 1. 
Uffa Danes bottom, 272. 
Uffington calle, 155. 


Via Iceniana, 50. —-Badonica, xv. 


__ —Trinobantica, Ixxv. 

' Vicar of Britain, lvi. 

Vicarage houſe, antient, 293. 
Vicecomites, who, cxxvil, 
Victeſis, 123. 

Vigor, 122. | 
Victores, a Roman cohort, 218. 


Victores Juniores — 6 


Victorina, 122. | 
Victorinus, governor of Britain, ſtop- 
| ed the inroads of the Scots and 


Pits, Ixii, Ix11i,—recalled by Ho- 


nor ius, ib. 

The Vies, 88, 99. 

Vignoues, 259. 

Villiers, earl of Clarendon; _ 

Villula, John de, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, 61. 

Vincent's, St. rocks, 64 83. oa 
camp, ib. 

Vindini, 141. 

Vindogladia, 46. 

Vindonis, 141. 

Vindonum, 121. 

Vine, the, 121, 140. 


Vines, when firſt in England, 11. 
Vineyard, a manſion houſe, fo called, 


. 
Vine yards AR any in England, | Iii. 
121. 


in Glouceſterſhire, 267.— 


miſtaken for urchards, ib. 
Vintoner, 124. 
Vintons, what, ib. 


; Virgins, eleven thouſand martyred, 95 


151. 


Virus Lupus, propretor, repaired 
many caſtles in Britain, obliged to 


; purchale peace of the Meatæ, li. 
_ Viſcounts, cxxxvii. 

Viſæ, 88, 99. 

8 10 5. 
Viſi Saxones, 165. 

Vitalis, Julius, inicription to, 80. 
Vitium, an herb, xiv. 

Vives, Ludovicus, 304. 
Ulaveſton, 268. 

Ulatos, Ixvii. Ixviii. 

Ulcombe, 231. 


_ Uſe river, 317. 


Uleigh, 276. 

Ulpius Marcellus, proprætor, ſent 
againſt the Britons, envied for his 
ſucceſles, and recalled, xlix. 

Ulfere. See Wolpher. 

Ulſter, counteſs of, where buried, 344. 

Ulyſles never in Brita in, Xxxiii. 

Umfreyil family, 226. —-Gilbert, earl 
of Angus, denied that title by the 
lawyers, till he produced the king's 
writ of ſummons to parliament by it, 

ib. —Gi]bert, baron of Talbots, id 

Uneſlaw, 337. 

Univerſities formerly called ſtudies, 288. 

Univerſity of Oxford, when firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, 208, 301 —title of given to 
Oxford, ib. 

Univerſity college in Oxford, founded 
by king Alfred, 289, 392. | 


E 


Vo, vil. 


Voltaire's opinion about the New 
+ foreſt refuted, 127. 
Value 6. 


Voluba, 4, 14. 
Vortigern calls in the Saxons, e.— 


gave Kent to Hengiſt the Saxon, 210. 
permitted the Saxons at their firlt 
landing to ſettle in the ifle of Thanet, 
21 

9 the Briton, put the 848800 
to flight at Ailes ford, 217, 227. —ſet 
upon the Saxons at Dartford, and 
flew many of them, ib. —deſeated 

the Saxons at Thanet, and obliged 


them to fly to their pinnaces, 213.,— 
commanded his body ſhould be bu- 


. ried on the ſea ſhore, and N RP 
Vortipore, IXxxix. 
Upham, 138. 
phaven, 110. 
Upnor caltle, 233. 


Up-park, 196. 


Urbanus Lollius, proprætor, xlix, | 
Urns, 16, 35, 159, 176, 178, 201, 
240, 244, 281, 295, 328, 3423 347» 


350. 
Roman, 1 32. —glaſs, 281. 


| Vriula, and the 11,0co virgins mar- 


tyred by Attila the Hun, 75 151. 


Uſhant, 1. 

Uſipii revolt, xlii. 

Uſocona, 2, 418. 

Uther Pendragon, 7. 
Uxantiſſena, 1. 

Uxella, 16. 

Uxelloduno, 113. | 
Uxellodunum in France, xv. 
Uxmouth, 30. 

 Uzella, 5. 


| Uzella acſtuarium, 56, 57 


W. 


Addeſden, 8 
Wadebridge, 154. 
W. dham, Nicholas, 206. 
Wadham college in Oxford, defigned 
by Nicholas Wadham, and completed 
by his widow, 304. 
Wahull and barons, 323, 326. 


Wainfleet, William, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, built Eſher-houſe, (94, — 


founded Magdalen college, Oxford, 


289, 
Wake, Wiliam, 53. —barons, 336. 
Walcot camp, 90. 
Wald, cx.: - 
Waldcot field, 62, 80. 
Walden, Paaey 342. 


Waldeof, earl or Huntingdon, 119. — 


beheaded and tranſlated, 138. 
Waldibury camp, 102. 


Wales divided into counties, exxxii. — 


prince of, cxxxvi. 
Walkern, 345. 


Walkelin biſhop of Wincheſter, re- 


builds Wincheſter cathedral, 118. 


% p— 


Xs 


Wall of turf laſt, Ixii, Ixiii, 
Wallborough camp, 142. 
Wallen, 55. 


 Waller.the poet, 318. 


Wallgen, 55. 

Walli, xvi, IXXxix. 

Wallingford, 158. lords of, 149.— 
title of, 158. — John de, ib. 

Wallins camp, 209. 

ee Dr. John, 241. 
Wallon, xvi. 

Walloons, 239. 

Wallop river, 117, 135. 

family, 135. —ſir John, his ex- 
bp 'oits, I 35+ 

The Wa ls camp, 109. 

Wa'ly, 308, 

Walmer, 243 

Walſborough, 20. 


Walſh, Ixxxix. 


Walſh family, 276. 

Walſingham, fir 225. 

Walt, cx. 

Walter, lord, 88. | 
Waltham foreſt, 120, 138. =——crols, 


+040, White, or Abber . 162. 


Walton, 174. 

Wanborough camp, 95. 
Wandiworth, 178. 

Wanles, 9. 

W anſdike, 87, 95. 

Wantage, 157. —camp, ib. 
Wantſum river, 215, 216, 240. 
Wapentake, wha', Ixxx1. 
Warblington, 120, 139. 

| Warborough, 308. 


War cloſe, 174. 


Wardon abbey, 330. 


Warden of the cinque ports, 210, 222, 


Wardour caſtle, 80, 103. 

Wards and liveries, court of, cxlvi. 
Ware, 336, 4. 

Warewell wood, 134. 

Wareham, 45, 54. 


Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbry, | 


140. 


". "MK; what, 82. 2 | 
Warlewaſt, William, biſhop of Exeter, 


20. 


Warlike engines, antient, 338. 
_ Warminſter, 102. 


Warnford, 120, 140. 


building, 140. 
Warre Coppice camp, 175, 177. 
Warren family, 168. —earls of Surrey, 
161, 179. 
Warwolf, 324. 
Watchet, 55, 56. 
Water, minerah 68, 74, 3 101. 
— chalybeate, 164. 


| ——— ſtopped andparted,anomen, 326. 


purging, 178. 
——— medicinal, 178, 281, 350. | 


Waterdown foreſt, 191. 
. Watford, 339, 350. | 
NS - Watling ſieet, xIvii, Ixxlv, 246, 3155 


325, 328, 330, 339. 
Watlington, 293, 409. 
Wavetley ahbey, 167. 
Wayland Smith, 155. 
Ways monument, 306, 307. 
Wayting hill, 242. 
Waytmore caſtle, 336, 346 
Weadmore, 60. 

Weald, cx. gf Sullex, 192,—Keat, 
212, 216, 228. 
Wealh, what, 1. 


Weapons of braſs, 4, 414. —found, 13. 


Weare, 28. 

Weced, 66. 

Wece dport, 857 66. 

Wecheport, 66. 

Wedding, a monument ſo called, and 
why, 1 85 

Welneſday, why ſo called, 87. 

Weald, cx. 

'Weirs, what, 28, 36. 

Well ebbing and flowing 34. 

— hot, 275, 


church, 140. —ſhell of 5 


Well 
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Well at Aſhford, 215. 

— al Dover, 2.4 5» 

—— antient, 233. 

Well hop river, 117, 55 

Welles manor held by the ſervice of 
being baker to the king, 45. 

Welley, William, his tomb, 277. 

Wellibourn, W | 

Wellington, 50. 

Wellow, 78. . 

Wells, biſhoprick, 60, 61, 76.— bi- 
ſhops, 60, 76. 

— city, 60, 76. 

— church, 60, 76. 

— market place, 60, 76. 

———- monuments, ib. | 

- St. Cuthbert's church, 60, 77. 

— R. de, 4.5» 

Welwyn, 343. 

| Wendleſbury, 299. Res 
Wendover, 319.—Roger and Richard 

de, ib. | 

Weng, 321. | 

Wenlock monument, 332. 

Wenlock, lord, his tomb, 269. 

Wenmer brook, 339. 

Wentſdale valley, 119. 

Weolſtan, earl of Wiltſhire, 94. 

Weorth, cx. ROE 

Were river, 100. 

Werlam ſtreet, xlvii. 

Werminſter, 89, 102. _ | 

Werſtan, biſhop of Devonſhire, 29. 

Werth, cx. | „ 

Welſefpor!, 66. 

Weſt family, 188. e | 

Weſtbury, 100, 268, 274.—college, 


274. | 

Welt Dean, 106. 

— Clandon, 173. 
— E Greenwich, 210. 
Horſeley, 173. 
— Kington camp, 103. 
Weſtmean tithing, 120. 
Weſt Meon church, 140. 
Weſton, 263, 278. 

—— King's, 274. 

— on the Green, 299. 
— Prior, 173. | 
Weſton family, 108, 173. 
Weſtout, 200. 5 
Weſtport, 98. 

Weſtram, 227. 
Weſtridge and camp, 276. 


Weſt Saxen lage, exxvi—- miſtaken, 


„ 
Weſt Saxon, kingdom, 165. 
Weſt wealas, who, 9. 

Weſt Woodyates, 54. 33 
WMeſſex, kingdom of, exxx. 
Wey river, 167.—hill, 134. 
Weybridge, 174. 

Weycock, 162 | 
Weymouth, 44, 49.—viſcount, ib. 
Whaddon, 315, 321. Fm 

| Wheare, Degory, 303. 

Wheat, market for, 89. 
Wheatears, 201. | 
Wherwell, 1179. 


| Whethamſted, 336, 343.—John de, ib. 


Whichbury camp, 106. 


Whiſpering gallery at Glouceſter, 272. 


Whitby, Dr. 303. 5 

Whitchurch, 134, 315. N 

White, John, biſhop of Wincheſter, 

his lines on the New foreſt, 116,— 

fir Thomas, 304, 350,—his bene- 
factions to Bath and Briſtol, 81, 83. 
—Richard, 140.— Mr. his Britiſh 
coins, Ixvi, | | 

White down, 176. 

White ale, 34. | | 

White hart foreſt, 45, 5 1.—ſilver, ib. 

White hawk camp, 199. 


White horſe, 100, 101,—vale, I 5g | 


figure, ib.—ſcouring, 155. 
White hill, 168, 175. 
W hiteleaf croſs, 319. 
Whiteſpurs, exliii. 
Whitgar, 123, 124. 
Vol. * 5 


Wi, cix. 


Wimondley, 


8 


Whitgareſburgh, 123, 124. 
Whitikind, c. f 
Whitlakington, 179. 
Whitney, 286, 293. 
Whitſan, 221. 

Whitſand bay. 12. 
Whitſtable, 235. 

Whorwell, 134. 


Wic, cx.—what, 313. 
Wic camp, 275, 
Wiccia, 96. 


Wiccinga, what, cxx, 


Wiccam, John, 301 

Wichwood foreſt, 285, 294+ 

Wick, cx. | | 

Wickham, 138.— High, 313. 

———— biſhop of Wincheſter, 138. 
-—his college, 137, 283, 302.,—- 

\ rebuilds Wincheſter cathedral, 118. 

Wickham buſhes, 164. 

Wickhampton, 46. 

Wickware, 276, 


Wiclea, 60. 


Wicombe, 313. 
Wicwea, 123. 
e 423. 

idehay, 149. 
Widevile, earl Rivers, 128. 
Widial, 345. —inſcription, ib. | 
Wife given and granted to another, 188. 


Wight, iſle of, 123, 143.—form, ſoil, 
hills, ſheep, exemptions, inhabitants, 


ib.—conquered by Veſpaſian, and by 


the Saxons, and to whom given, 123, 


124. converted by Cedwalla, invaded 
by Toſti, and by the French, 124. 
— produce and Domeſday, 123, 143. 


Ling of, 124, 125.—lords of, ib. 
Wigod de Wallington, 314. 


Wilbury hill, 342. 
Wilcot, 299. | 
Wilfrid, 186, 194. 
Will of Alfred, 149. 
Willey, 89. 3 


Willerſey camp, 277. 
Willi, cix. 1 SY 
William the Conqueror, prepared to 


invade England, cxxi1,-—landed at 
Pevenſey in Suſſex, exxili.—defeated 
Harold, and ordered a ſolemn thankſ- 
piving for it, cxxv.,-marched to 
London, and was there ſaluted king, 
cxxvi.—laid aſide the Engliſh, and 
introduced the Norman cuſtoms, ib. 
E —his ſeal, ib.—took a ſurvey of all 
England, cxxvii. his paſſion for 
hunting, 1275.—oppoſed by the ab- 
bot of St. Alban's, 339,—makes the 
new foreſt, 115.—churches deſtroyed 
Win: 


William III, his landing, 34. 
William archdeacon of Durham, founds 


Univerſity college, 289, 301. 


Williams, John, baron of Tame, 292, 


306. 
Willington, 327. 


Willis family, 32 1. Dr. Thomas, 109. 


Wilton, 89, 10g. —houſe, 89, 104. 


Wiltonia, 87. = 5 
Wiltſhire, 87—114.— name, 87, 95.— 


bounds, 87. — inhabitants, 87.—carls 
of, 87, 94, 113.—Domeſday, 87,95. 
—plants, 114. | 

Wimbledon, 178. —_ 

= and Little, 335, 
343. 

Win, ex. | 

Winburn, St, Giles, 46, 53. 

| minſter, ib. 

Winchelcomb, 263, 278, 279. 

Winchelſey, 190, 204.—earls of, ib. 


— —— 


Wincheſter tower, 152. 


Wincheſter, 118, 135 —biſhopric, 118. 
— decline, 118.—earls of, 118, 119. 
 —woollen manufactory, 118, 136, 
137.—ſiege, 118.—fire, ib.— church, 
118, 136, 13). —monuments, 118, 
136.— t. Mary's abbey, 118, 119. 
— St. Gile>'s chapel, 118, 119.— 
gates, 135.—caſtle, 135, 136.— 
8 F 


X. 


King's palace, 135. —biſhop's palace, 
135, 138.—abbey, 135. — marquis 
of, 135, 1 e Proc 136, 137. 
religious houſes, 1b,--wool houſe, 
136.,—ſuburb or ſoken, 136.—cathe- 
dral, 136.—biſhops buried, 136.— 
font, 156, 138.—college, 136, 137. 


Winchindon, 315 
Winchington, Nether, 315, 320. 


Winclerſbarrow camp, 140. 
Wincleſbury camp, 134. 
Winderedge camp, 279. 


Windham, fir William, 66. 


Windley way, Ixxv. | 

Windmill hill, 112, 157,——nap, 132. 

Windows, painted, 17, 36, 37, 281, 
345. Þ SR 


— of beryl, 278. 

—— at Dorcheſter, 3079, 

Windlor caſtle, 151, 152, 163, 164. 
improvements by different princes, 
151. e 


— foreſt, 151 154, 163. 


—— natives, 163. 


———— family and barons, 151, 152, 

191, 314.—- Thomas earl of Ply- 
mouth, 33. | 
—— —- Miles, 304.—Sir William, 66. 
Windruſh river, 285. ; 
Windugledy, what, 46. 


Winfrott, held by the tenure of being 
the king's chamberlain, 44. | 
Wing ford Eagle, 48. | 


Wingham, 243. | 


Winifred, the German apoſtle, 24, 35. 


Winkelbury hill camp, 103. 


Winruſh, 279. 
Winſlow, 320. 


Winſtanley, Henry, 33. 
8 117. 

inteney, 142. 8 
Winterborn Abbas, 48.—Baſſet, 112. 
Winterbourn, 263, 275, — lord, 274. 
Withicomb, 3. 7 
Withybeds camp, 126. 


Wintonia, 117. 


Wipped, 217. 
Wippedfl-et, 240. 
„„ 
Wiſton, 198. 
Wiſcomb, 29, 37. 


Witchcraft, 345. 


Witglaf, king of Mercia, his coin, exv. 
Witham nunnery, 61, 78, N 
Withnos, x. CRT 
Withred, king of Kent, 217. 

/ rex, 143. 


Witi, or Wyte, 143. 


Witſan, 221. 
Wiitering, 188, 198. 


Wittingham, 46. 
Woad, xiv, xxiii, 336. 


Woburn, 174. | 
Woborn mere, 348. 
Woden, cv, cvi. 


Wodenſbury. 87, 95. 


Wodenſdike, 87. 


Woeſull Danes Bottom, 272. 


Woking, 168, 173. 
Wold, cix, cx. | 
Wolenchmere priory, 198. 


The Wolf, 12. 


Wolf hall, 109. 
Wolfe, general, 227. 
Wollaſton, 268. 


Wolſey, cardinal, his portrait, 227.— 
archbiſhop of York built a college 


at Oxford, 290, 304.-—biſhop of 
Wells, 76. . 


Wolveſey, 119.— palace, 137. 


Wolverton, 53, as 324. 
Womer river, 348. . 
Wooburn, 39, 324, 330. 


Wood hall, 335, 343, 344. 


Wood, Mr. his buildings at Bath, 80. 
—plan of Stonehenge, 107. 
— Anthony, 301, 305. —his Ms, 


. Wood» 


- 


ta — —U—ñ— CO 


Woodberry camp, 51. 
Woodhury caſtle. 32. 
Woodcheſter, 272 

— church, 348. 
W oodc or, 178. 

Woodford, 44, 50, 326. 
Wood folk! » 159, 
Woodhill, 323. 
Woodland, 54. 


Wood!tock, 236, e ſaid to 


have been the firſt in England, 286. 
palace, 299,—viſcount, ib. 
Woolacomb, 40. 
Woolbury ring camp, 134. 
Woollen manufacture, when firſt in 
England, 223. 
Woolſbury, 51. 
Woolſhall, 93. 
Woolſton caſtle, 155. 


Wool ſtaple, 137. 
Woolwich, 226. 


Wooton Glanville, 54. 
Worceſter, Tiptoft earl of, 301. 


| Worceſter college, in Oxford, endowed 


by Thomas Coke, 303. 
— W of, 304. 


Word foreſh, 1 191. 
Worſley's tower, 123. 
Worthim, 231» | 
Ie 176, 344.—family and baron, 
1.,—fir Henry, 231. 
Vaſize, 87, 96. | 
— under edge, 276. 
Would, 263. 
Wren, fir Chriſtopher, 102. 
Wreſt, 330. 
Wringcheeſe, 5, 17. 
Wrinton, 76. | 
Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton, 
122, 138, 142.— his monument, 138. 
Wright, ſir Matthew, 306. 
Writ of right, 91. 
Wrotham, 231 Ah mmm ib. 


| Wrexton, 298, 


Wye river, 241. 
* Weſt, High, Cheping or 


P jnvlertopa, 1 2 | 
Wyrard's bury, 


Wyrral, John, his monument, 268. 


OMITTE D. 


Wyrth, cx. 
Wyvil, biſhop of Saliſbury, 90, 91. 


V. 
V Ancibury 1 89, 192. 


Varmo ath, 13 144. 


Year and day, 2 - for, 267, 
Yenler, 215 


Veomen, xliii. 

Vew, 56. 

Vork family, 282. 

Young, Dr. born, 138, 343. 

Yr ennaint Twymin, 61, 

Yſcaw, xiv. 

Ytene, 115. | 

Ythene, the ancient name of the New 
foreſt, whence edt, 128, | 
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7 OUCH family, 26, 173 —-lord, | 


his monument, 320. 


| ATION XV. 


Cowper, A Aſhley, 53. — monuments, ib. —-of Winburn St. Giles 's, and carl of f Shafiſbury, 52. — William, 
lord chancellor, baron of Wing ham and earl N 243. ear], ib. W N of Lancoln, 305. 


Eaſterlin s, commonly called Stradlings, 88. 
Eccleſiaſtical courts, exIvii. e 
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